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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  utility  of  geographical  works  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  ondcavour,  by  any  lengthened  statements,  to 
conciliate  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  on  their 
merits.  There  are  few  so  incurious  as  not  to  wish  to  learn  something 
of  the  state  of  foreign  countries,  especially  of  those  with  which  their 
own  nation  is  connected,  or  which  have  been  celebrated  in  history.  The 
desire  to  gratify  this  laudable  curiosity  has,  in  all  ages,  prompted  indi- 
viduals to  visit  foreign  countries ; and  has  made  the  works  of  voyagers 
and  travellers  be  eagerly  sought  after.  But  tho  situation  of  most 
peoplo  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  leaving  their  native  country  ; 
while  few  of  thoso  who  do  travel  can  survey  more  than  a small  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  Neither  is  it  possible  adequately  to  supply  this 
want  of  personal  knowledge  by  resorting  to  the  relations  of  travellers. 
These  are  frequently  contradictory  and  inconclusive ; the  statements 
in  them  aro  usually,  also,  limited  in  their  application,  and  are  not 
always  to  bo  depended  on  ; and,  though  it  were  otherwise,  the  command 
of  many  hundred  volumes,  and  the  free  disposal  of  one's  time,  would 
be  necessary  to  enablo  an  individual  to  acquire,  by  their  means,  even  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  different  regions  of  the  earth.  Hence 
the  utility  of  geographical  works,  compiled  with  due  care  and  know- 
ledge : they  embody  tho  information  scattered  in  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  in  topographical  works,  and  in  official  returns  and  other 
pnblic  and  private  documents  ; sift  and  distribute  it  under  its  proper 
heads  ; and  lay  it  before  the  reader  in  a condensed  form,  disencumbered 
from  superfluous  or  irrelevant  matter. 

Systematical  works,  or  those  in  which  the  various  details  with  respect 
to  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  state  of  a country  or  district  aro 
arranged  in  their  natural  order,  in  a consecutive  narrative,  are  probably 
the  best  adapted  for  the  nse  of  the  student  and  scientific  reader.  But 
Dictionaries  are  much  morn  convenient,  and  better  fitted  for  public 
use.  When  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  they  are  easy  of  consulta- 
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tion ; and,  if  properly  compiled,  the  articles  in  them  are  not  connected 
or  mixed  up  with  others,  but  are  separately  complete,  supplying  the 
inquirer  with  independent,  and,  at  the  samo  time,  precise  and  well- 
authenticated  information.  Such  works  seem,  from  the  extreme  diver- 
sity and  interest  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  peculiarly  fitted  to  ‘ excite 
curiosity  by  their  variety,  to  encourage  diligence  by  their  facility,  and 
to  reward  application  by  their  usefulness.’  We  need  not,  therefore, 
wonder  tliat  they  have  generally,  even  when  their  execution  has  been 
very  indifferent,  enjoyed  a large  share  of  popularity. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  supply  the 
reader  with  a complete  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Dic- 
tionary. We  have  proceeded  on  a principle  of  selection;  and,  instead 
of  noticing  unimportant  places  and  objects,  have  endeavoured  to  notice 
those  only  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  interest  the  reader.  A 
work  of  this  class  on  any  other  plan  would  necessarily  extend  to  many 
volumes,  and  would  embrace  multitudinous  details  of  no  general  im- 
portance. In  illustration  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  Grand  Diet  ion  naive  Geographique,  HUtoriqm  cl  Critique, 
by  Bruzcn  de  la  Martiniere,  which  aims  at  considerable  completeness, 
occupies  no  fewer  than  six  huge  folio  volumes ; and,  gigantic  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  German  edition  of  the  samo  work, 
which  extends  to  thirteen  similar  volumes.  Though  on  a compressed 
and  far  more  judicious  plan,  the  Dictiounaire  Geographique  Universe!, 
Paris,  1823-1833,  occupies  ten  thick  octavo  volumes.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  works  of  this  size  are  quite  unsuitable  to  the  great  majority  of 
readers ; and  it  has  been  our  object,  by  excluding  articles  and  state- 
ments of  little  interest,  to  keep  our  work  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
to  allow,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  space  for  treating  the  more  im- 
portant articles  at  adequate  length.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  this  being  a work  intended  for  the  especial  use  of  English- 
men, wo  have  dwelt  at  greatest  length  on  the  articles  and  details  wo 
presumed  most  likely  to  interest  them.  Hence  we  have  appropriated 
a much  larger  space  to  the  description  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  and 
of  our  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  than  they  may  appear,  on 
other  grounds,  properly  entitled  to.  On  the  same  principle,  wo  have 
lengthened  the  accounts  of  those  countries  and  places  with  which  our 
countrymen  have  tho  greatest  intercourse,  or  which  have  acquired 
celebrity  by  the  historical  associations  connected  with  them,  and  have 
proportionally  shortened  the  others. 

Without  neglecting  the  physical  geography  of  the  different  countries 
and  places,  we  have  directed  our  principal  attention  to  what  has  been 
called  their  political  geography, — that  is,  their  industry,  institutions, 
and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  Neither  have  we  attempted  to 
confine  ourselves  within  what  might,  perhaps,  be  called  the  limits  of  a 
strictly  geographical  and  statistical  work.  Wherever  the  occasion 
seemed  to  justify  it,  we  have  not  scrupled  tc  commend  and  censure,  as 
well  as  to  describe  ; and  havo  endeavoured  to  appreciate  the  influence 
of  institutions  and  habits  of  national  welfare.  The  historical  notices 
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are  necessarily  brief,  and,  unless  in  the  more  important  articles,  are 
mostly  restricted  to  an  enumeration  of  lending  events. 

Our  object  being  to  supply  a work  of  easy  reference  to  the  public  at 
large,  we  liave,  in  general,  given  our  notices  of  countries  and  places 
under  the  names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  in  England. 
This  plan  does  not  involve  any  want  of  scientific  precision  ; though  if 
it  did,  tho  defect  would  be  much  more  than  compensated  by  its  being 
better  adapted  for  public  use.  There  are  not  very  many  readers  who 
would  think  of  looking  for  Ijeghom  under  Livorno,  or  for  Munich 
under  Munchen ; and  among  the  many  thousands  who  might  wish  to 
acquire  some  information  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  as  many  dozens  who  would  seek  for  it  under  its 
Arabic  name  of  Bahr-eLLuut. 

It  did  not  enter  into  our  plan  systematically  to  notice  countries  or 
places  as  they  existed  in  antiquity.  But,  wherever  it  was  supposed 
that  such  notices  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  them.  Our  object,  in  fact,  was  not  so 
much  to  compile  a dictionary  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and  that 
should  bo  perfectly  homogeneous  in  its  parts,  as  to  produce  one  that 
might  be  relied  on,  that  should  omit  few  articles  of  importance,  and 
that  ordinary  readers  should  find  generally  instructive  and  interesting. 

None  can  be  more  fully  satisfied  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  even  this  much.  In  a work  embracing  so  great  a 
variety  of  statements,  many  of  them  relating  to  matters  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  frequently  all  but  impossible  to  acquire  correct  information, 
perfect  accuracy  need  not  be  looked  for.  But  we  can  honostly  say  that 
we  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  our  work  worthy  of  the  reader’s  con- 
fidence ; and  would  fain  hope  that  its  errors  are  not  such  as  sensibly  to 
detract  from  its  utility. 

J.  R.  M-CULLOCH. 

Lonimix  : Jhnuary  1841, 
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Is  this  now  and  revised  odition  of  Mr.  M'Colloch’s  Dictionary,  the 
changes  have  been  marked  which  the  world  has  undergone  in  the  lapse 
of  a quarter  of  a century.  Short  as  is  tho  time,  these  changes  have 
been  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Whole  kingdoms  have  disappeared 
from  the  political  map  of  tho  globe ; empires  have  refixed  their  bound- 
aries, and  nations  have  reformed  their  existence.  In  the  course  of  less 
than  a generation  of  men,  an  immense  network  of  iron  roads  has  come 
to  encircle  the  civilised  world ; vast,  navies  of  commerce  have  been 
lauuched  upon  the  ocean ; and  races  the  most  distant  have  been 
brought  together  by  the  new  agents  of  progress — steam  and  electricity. 
To  register  all  these  marvellous  innovations,  without  altering  the 
character  of  the  Dictionary,  has  I>een  the  duty  of  the  present  editor, 
who  must  plead,  in  extenuation  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
tho  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  M'Cui.loch’s  preface. 

FREDERICK  MARTIN. 


LoJtDux:  January  18GG. 


Vot.  I. 
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A A,  the  name  of  about  forty  small  rivers  in 
France,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
states  of  Germany.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the 
name  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
old  Teutonic  word  signifying  stream,  or,  simply, 
water.  Besides  the  forty  rivers  called  Aa,  there 
are  a dozen  more  ending  in  this  name.  Such  are 
the  Hoopater-Aa,  and  the  Ladberger-Aa,  both  in 
Hanover;  the  Bredevrmier-Aa,  in  Holland;  the 
Vcile-Aa,  in  Denmark;  and  the  Arl-Aa  and 
Scbolm-Aa,  in  Schleswig. 

AALBORG,  an  old  town  of  Denmark,  cap. 
diocese  anc.  bailiwick,  and  the  principal  town  in 
Jutland,  situated  about  17  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.  ride  of  the  channel  of  the  Lym  fiord,  or  great 
internal  gulf,  entering  from  the  Cattegat,  near 
where  it  begins  to  expand  into  an  extensive  lake. 
Lat.  57°  V 32"  long.  9°  66'  41"  K.  Pop.  1 0,070 
in  1860.  Aalborg  is  the  terminal  station  of  the 
railway  from  Teensburg  to  the  north  of  Jutland, 
opened  in  1865.  The  town  is  intersected  by  two 
small  rivers,  and  sumnmded  by  ditches;  it  is  the 
seat  of  a bishopric,  has  a gymnasium  or  college,  an 
episcopal  library  with  11,000  vola^  a school  of 
navigation,  and  an  hospital  and  two  workhouses. 
Exclusive  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  it  has 
manufactures  of  soap,  fish-oil,  fire-arms,  refined 
sugar,  leather,  ami  silk,  with  a considerable 
amount  of  shipping  and  trade:  principal  exports 
corn,  flour,  fish,  butter,  and  spirits.  Formerly  it 
was  accessible  to  large  vessels;  but  owing  to  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  Lymfiord, 
it  is  now  accessible  only  to  the  smaller  class  of 
merchantmen,  or  those  not  drawing  more  than  9 
or  10  feet  water.  Aalborg  means  Ecltown;  a name 
derived  from  the  immense  number  of  eels  that  are 
found  in  the  waters  in  its  vicinity. 

AALEN,  a town  of  WUrtcmbcrg,  circ.  Jaxt, 
cap.  bailiwick,  formerly  a free  imperial  city,  on 
the  Kocher,  42  m.  E.  Stutgard,  on  the  railway 
from  Stuttgard  to  Nuremberg.  Pop.  4,272  in  1861. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
sigh  towers;  has  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton, 
and  breweries.  There  are  extensive  forests  in  the 
environs,  and  iron  mines. 

AALSMER,  a village  of  Holland,  E.  ride  of  the 
sea  of  Haarlem,  10  miles  SW.  Amsterdam.  Pop. 
2,680  in  1861.  The  village  is  famous  for  its  straw- 
berries, grown  in  immense  quantities,  for  expor- 
tation. 

AALTEN,  a village  of  the  Netherlands  Guel- 
der land,  7 A miles  SSW.  Groenlo.  Pop.  6,038  in 

Vol.  L 
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1861.  There  are  linen  factories;  also  tanneries 
and  oil-mills. 

AAR,  a river  of  Switzerland,  the  most  consider- 
able in  that  country  after  the  Rhone  and  Rhine. 
Its  principal  sources  are  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Schreckhora  and  Grimsel  mountains  in  Beme, 
near  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Having  united  its 
different  arms  near  Meyringcn,  it  flows  thence 
through  the  lakes  of  Bricnz  and  Thun.  Escaping 
from  the  latter,  it  takes  a northerly  direction  till 
it  reaches  Berne;  it  then  turns  W.  till  having  re- 
ceived its  tributary,  the  Saane;  it  flows  NK.  by 
Aarberg,  Soleure,  and  Aarau,  till  it  unites  with  tho 
Rhine,  opposite  to  Waldshut.  Its  most  important 
tributaries  arc,  on  the  right,  the  Emme,  Reuas, 
and  Limmat;  and  on  the  left,  the  Saane,  already 
noticed,  and  the  Thiele.  Its  course  is  about  17*0 
m.  It  becomes  navigable  on  emerging  from  lake 
Thun.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  dashes 
along  with  great  fury,  and  is  precipitated  over 
several  waterfalls. — Aar  also  is  the  name  of  two 
small  rivers  in  Waldeck. 

AARAU,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  cant 
Aarguu,  on  the  Aar,  1,140  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  23  m.  SE.  Basel,  on  the  railway  from 
Basel  to  Lucerne.  Pop.  6,094  in  1860.  The  town 
is  well  built  has  n gymnasium,  a school  of  art  a 
trminarium  or  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  a public  or  cantonal  library,  a society  of 
national  instruction,  with  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton,  a cannon  foundry,  and  bleach-fields. 
A station  on  the  Central  Swiss  railway,  from  the 
Lake  of  Constance  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  ojiened  in 

1862,  has  done  much  towards  increasing  the  manu- 
facturing activity.  The  peace,  which  terminated 
the  civil  war  of  i712,  was  concluded  here. 

AARGAU,  or  ARGO  VIA,  the  16th  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  separated  bv  the  Rhine  from  Baden, 
having  the  canton  of  Zurich  on  the  E.,  that  of 
Lucerne  on  the  S.,  and  Soleure  and  Basel  on  the 
W.  Area  602  eq.  m.  Pop.  194,600  in  1860,  being 
397  persons  to  the  square  mile;  or,  next  to  Basel 
and  Geneva,  the  densest  populated  canton  of  the  re- 
public. The  mountains  in  this  canton  do  not  attain 
to  anv  very  great  height,  and  it  possesses  a con- 
siderable extent  of  fertile  land.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Aar,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  by 
its  important  tributaries  the  Reuss  and  Limmat. 
The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  produce 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  exceeds  the  consumption : 
there  are  numerous  vineyards  .with  abundance  of 
garden  and  orchard  frfiit.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
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and  sheep  is  not  found  to  lx*  productive,  hut  they 
arc  advantageously  fattened  in  the  meadows,  which 
are  l>oth  extensive  and  excellent.  Manufactures 
have  made  great  progress.  The  principal  is  that 
of  cotton,  next  to  it  is  silk,  and  then  follow  linen, 
straw-platting,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
Cottons  are  still  in  part  woven  in  the  cottages  of 
the  )>ea*ant*  or  small  labouring  farmers.  The 
canton  is  distinguished  by  the  attention  it  has 
paid  to  education.  Every  district  of  120  children 
must  have  at  least  one  primary  and  one  superior 
school.  In  every  circle  (Bezirk),  the  population 
being  from  15,000  to  20,000,  there  are  from  five  to 
six  secondary  schools.  Then;  is  also  in  the  capital 
a gymnasium,  a school  of  arts,  and  a normal 
school  f«r  the  instruction  of  teachers.  The  expense 
of  the  schools  is  defrayed  partly  by  the  communes 
and  partly  by  the  state  funds.  In  the  gymna- 
sium and  school  of  arts  the  state  provides  for  the 
payment  of  fourteen  professors  and  their  assistants. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  population,  namely, 
104,167,  are  Protestants,  and  the  rest  Homan 
Catholics.  The  public  revenue  amounted  to 
2,136,000  frs.,  or  85,440/.  in  the  year  1864,  About 
one-half  this  sum  is  derived  from  state  property. 
The  cantonal  contingent  to  the  diet  is  fixed  at 
2,410  men.  For  an  account  of  the  government, 
see  art.  SwiTZKRLAXD.  Principal  towns  Aarau, 
Laufenherg,  Baden,  and  Zolfingen. 

AAKHUl'S,  a sea- port  town  of  Denmark,  cap. 
diocese  and  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Jutland,  lat.  56°  9'  35"  N.,  long.  10® 
14'  E.  Pop.  11,009  in  1861.  A railway,  opened 
in  1864,  connects  Aarhnus  with  Aalborg  in  the 
north,  and  the  chief  towns  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
in  the  south.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a large 
cathedral  (bonded  in  1201,  a lyceum,  a museum 
of  antiquities,  and  a valuable  diocesan  library. 
Its  commerce  and  industry  have  increased  con- 
siderably of  late  years.  The  exports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  agricultural  produce ; with  spirits  and 
beer,  the  produce  of  its  distilleries  and  breweries; 
and  cloth  and  gloves.  Considerable  sums  have 
recently  been  expended  on  the  improvement  of  its 
port,  which  has  l>een  rendered  one  of  the  belt  in 
Jutland.  Packets  sail  regularly  between  it  and 
Callundberg,  on  the  west  coast  of  Zealand. 

AAROXSBURGII,  a small  town  of  the  United 
States  Centre  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  51  miles  XW. 
Harrisburg,  on  the  railway  from  Harrisburg  to 
Pittsburg.  Pop.  1,275  in  1860. 

AASZY,  the  Orontes  of  Greek  geographers, 
which  see. 

AATYL.  A town  or  village  of  Syria,  in  the 
Haouran  or  Great  Plain,  extending  S.  from  Da- 
mascus and  E.  from  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan, 
lat.  3*2°  15'  N*  long.  36°  33'  E.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  Druses  (see  Li  f hi  mix  and  Syria),  of  the 
number  probably  of  200  or  300.  Though  now  in- 
significant, the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  m its 
vicinity  prove  that  Aatvl  was  once  a place  of  im- 
portance. These  remains  occupy  a circuit  of  a 
mile,  and  in  many  instances  are  inhabited  by  the 
present  population.  W.  of  the  town  a perfect  arch 
of  very  fine  workmanship,  with  broken  pillars  and 
friezes,  marks  the  site  of  a small  but  elegant 
temple.  On  the  S.  another  temple,  almost  entire, 
with  a portico  of  four  columns  and  an  entrance 
beautifully  and  elaborately  carved,  has  l>een  con- 
verted into  a private  residence.  Aatyl  is  5-4  m. 
direct  distance)  SSE.  Damascus,  anil  48  m.  E. 
,ake  of  Tabaria,  the  Genesareth  of  the  Bible. 

ABADKH,  a large  village  of  Persia,  prov.  Far- 
sitftan,  115  m.  X.  Shiraz.  Estimated  pop.  2,000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  in  a state  of  <h>cay  ; and 
is  defended  by  a large  square  fort,  now  containing 
the  whole  population.  The  ground  in  the  ncigh- 
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hourhnod  is  very  fertile,  and  intersected  by  nume- 
rous watercourses  and  rivulets.  (Usshcr,  Journey 
from  London  to  Perse j»olis,  1865.) 

ABAKAXSK,  a town  of  Siberia,  gov.  Jennis- 
seisk,  on  the  Abakan  near  the  Jen Lssc i.  Pop.  1,250 
in  1858.  On  mount  Isik,  and  other  places  in  its 
environs,  are  found  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  singular  remains  of  former  civilisation 
that  are  met  with  in  many  places  of  Southern 
Silieria.  They  consist  principally  of  tumuli  or 
tombs,  which  frequently  contain  ear-rings,  brace- 
lets and  other  ornaments  and  utensils  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  with  iron  stirrups.  Near  Al>a- 
kau.sk  are  statues  of  men  from  7 to  9 feet  high, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  which  unfor- 
tunately no  explanation  has  yet  been  given. 

ABANO  or  ALBAXO,  a village  of  Northern 
Italy,  prov.  Padua,  10  m.  SW.  Padua.  Pop.  3,068 
in  1861.  Tins  village  derives  its  celebrity  from 
its  hot  springs  and  muds.  It  is  situated  near  the 
Kiiganoan  hills  in  a place  marked  with  some  low 
eminences  whence  issue  copious  springs  of  water 
capable  at  their  source  of  boiling  nn  egg  quite 
hard.  The  waters  are  partly  employed  to  prepare 
and  soften  mud,  portly  to  supply  the  baths,  nnd 
partly  go  to  wa*>te,  or  turn  a mill  which  revolves 
amid  volumes  of  smoke.  They  are  sup|M»*ed  to  lw 
efficacious  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  and  a 
variety  of  complaints  The  inud  is  applied  hot  to 
the  afrected  part,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
taking  a stucco  cast ; and  the  baths  are  regarded 
principally  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  • dirty  ’ appli- 
cation. 

These  baths  were  well-known  to,  nnd  much  used 
by,  the  Romans  They  were  called  I 'atari  tun 
A (par,  the  principal  source  being  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Ananus  fans,  whence  their  modem 
name  has  evidently  been  derived. 

Aponus  terris  nbl  furulfer  exit. 

Lucnn,  vii.  1.  194. 

A branch  line  of  railway  places  Abano  in  com- 
munication with  Venice  and  Mantua. 

ABB,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Dsjcbel,  or  moun- 
tain land  of  Yemen,  lat,  13°  58'  X.,  long.  44°  l.V  K., 
95  m.  S.  Sanaa,  73  m.  XE.  Mocha,  and  104  m. 
XW.  Aden.  Number  of  houses  said  to  lx;  about 
800,  which  at  an  average  of  6 individuals  to  each 
gives  a pop.  of  nearly  5,000.  It  is  built  on  the 
summit  of  a mountain;  is  surrounded  by  a strong 
and  well-built  wall ; and  overlooks  a well-watered 
(for  Arabia)  and  extremely  fertile  country.  Houses 
(as  usual  in  the  mountain  towns  of  Yemen)  of 
stone;  streets  well  paved,  which,  in  this  country, 
is  very  uncommon.  An  aqueduct  conveys  water 
from  a mountain  at  a little  distance  on  the  X.  to 
a large  reservoir  in  front  of  the  principal  mosque, 

ABBEVILLE,  a thriving  industrious  town,  in 
the  XW.  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap.  arromi.  on 
the  navigable  river  of  that  name,  25  m.  XW. 
Amiens,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Boulogno 
and  Calais.  Pop.  20,058  in  1861.  I ’ho  town  is 
neat  and  well-built;  is  regularly  fortified  on  the 
system  of  Vaul>an ; and  has,  exclusive  of  the  old 
Gothic  church  of  St.  Vulfran,  several  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  notice  and  a public  library.  A 
fine  cloth  manufactory  was  established  here  in 
1669,  by  a Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Van  Robnis, 
under  the  auspices  of  Colbert;  and  Abbeville  has 
ever  since  continued  to  lie  distinguished  as  one 
of  the  most  industrious  towns  in  France.  Besides 
black  cloths  of  the  bent  quality,  with  serges  and 
bnrracans,  there  are  produced  calicoes  ami  stock- 
ings sackings,  packthread,  cordage,  and  jewellery. 
It  has  also  establishments  for  the  spinning  of 
wool,  print  works  and  bleaching  works,  tanneries, 
soap  works,  a glass  work,  and  a paper  manufac- 
tory. The  tide  rises  in  the  Somme  about  7 feet. 
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an«l  vessels  of  from  200  to  250  tons  come  tin  to 
the  town.  Being  situated  in  the  centre  of  a fruitful 
country,  and  communicating  by  railway  with  all 
the  most  important  towns  of  France  and  Belgium, 
Ablieville  has  a considerable  commerce. 

ABBIATEGRASSO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
prov.  Pavia,  on  the  canal  of  Bereguardo,  14  m. 
WSW.  Milan.  Pop.  8,263  in  1861,  The  town  is 
fortified ; and  its  position  has  made  it  be  always 
regarded  of  considerable  im|M»rtance  in  a military 
point  of  view. 

ABB'S  I1EAI)  (ST.),  a promontory  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Scotland,  Ix^ng  the  most  southerly  point 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  hit.  55°  54'  50''  N.t  long. 
2°  8"  20"  W. 

ABD-UL-AZIM,a  village  of  Persia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran.  Near 
it  stands  a lofty  tower  built  of  brick,  in  a very 
peculiar  form,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
order  of  the  first  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  in  com- 
memoration of  a great  victory  over  the  Parthians. 
(Ussher,  Journey  from  London  to  Perse  polia,  p. 
618.) 

A BELA,  ABIL,  or  ABILA,a  town  of  Syria,  in 
the  Ilaouran,  on  the  Sh rriat-tl- Mantihour  (anc, 
I/ieromax ),  one  of  the  largest  abluent*  of  the  j 
Jordan , hit.  3-1°  47'  N.,  long.  36°  E.  It  is  now  in  j 
a ruinous  and  dilapidated  state,  having  probably  : 
not  more  than  from  100  to  150  inhabitants;  but 
formerly  it  was  a place  of  considerable  import-  ! 
once,  being  the  capital  of  and  giving  its  name  to  [ 
one  of  the  six  departments  {Abilene)  into  which  i 
the  Romans  divided  the  country  E.  of  Jordan.  I 
Some  broken  pillars  and  overthrown  columns 1 
evince  its  ancient  grandeur ; but  none  of  its  old 
buildings  remain  entire,  and  it  is  preserved  from 
desertion  only  by  its  vicinity  to  the  water,  which 
renders  it  a desirable  residence  for  the  few  Arab 
families  by  whom  it  is  still  occupied. 

AliERBROTHOCK,  or  ARBROATH,  a sea- 
ijort,  manufacturing  town,  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Angus  or  Forfar,  at,  the  mouth  of  the 
Brothock  water,  on  the  railway  from  Dundee  to 
Aberdeen.  Pop.  14,568  in  1841,  and  17,593  in  1861. 
Arbroath  unites  with  Brechin,  Bervie,  and  Mon- 
trose, in  returning  a m.  to  H.of  C.  Pari,  constituency 
668  in  1864.  It  has  a parish  church  ami  two  chapels 
of  ease,  with  churches  for  Episcopalians,  Soceders, 
Methodists,  and  Independents.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  trades-hnll,  the 
public  schools,  and  the  signal  tower,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Bell-Hock  lighthouse  distant 
about  12  miles.  The  town  has  a secure  though 
small  hart  tour,  frequented,  in  the  year  1863,  by  453 
vessels,  of  31,042  tons.  The  corporation  revenue, 
in  1863-4,  amounted  to  1,500/.  The  town  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  flax  manufacture ; nearly 
half  the  population  being  employed  in  the  spin- 
ning, dressing,  weaving,  and  bleaching  of  coarse 
linen  goods.  Some  of  the  mills  are  driven  by  the 
little  rivulet  that  intersects  the  town;  but  steam 
mills  are  numerous  both  in  the  town  and  the 
vicinity.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  founded 
in  honour  of  Thomas  k Beckett,  in  1178,  by  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  who,  on  his  death  in  1214,  was 
interred  within  its  precincts.  It  was  destroyed  in 
1560. 

ABEKOOXWAY,  or  CONWAY.  See  Conway. 

ABEKDAKE,  a par.  and  large  village  of  Wales, 
co.  Glamorgan.  The  village,  in  a lieniitiful  valley, 
watered  by  the  Cvnon,  an  affluent  of  the  Tuff,  is 
alxmt  4 J m.  SW.  Merthyr  Tydvilon  the  Taft- Vale 
railway.  Pop.  of  pariah  6,4/1  in  1841,  and  32^299 
in  1861.  This  extraordinary  increase  is  wholly 
to  Ik*  ascribed  to  the  increase  in  the  production  of , 
iron  and  coal,  on  which  l»v  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  pop.  is  dependent.  Throughout  the  parish, , 
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immense  quantities  of  coals  are  raised,  not  merely 
for  the  use  of  the  iron  works,  but,  also,  for  ship- 
ment at  Cardiff.  In  addition  to  the  par.  church 
there  are  various  places  of  worship,  ine.  chapels 
for  Baptists,  Independents,  &c.,  with  National, 
Sunday,  and  other  schools. 

ABERDEEN,  a maritime  co.  Scotland,  I winded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  cos.  of 
Perth,  Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  and  \V.  by  Bunff, 
Elgin,  and  Inverness.  Extreme  length  86  in.  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  42  from  E.  to  W.  Area  1, 266,800 
acres,  or  1,970  sq.  m.  In  the  south-western  divi- 
sion, called  the  district  of  Mar,  are  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Scotland.  Ben  Macdhu,  till 
lately  considered  the  highest  of  the  British  moun- 
tains, rises  to  the  height  of  4,2%  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  several  of  the  other  moun- 
tains are  hut  little  inferior  in  altitude.  About  a 
fifth  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  high  moun- 
tainous tracts;  and  these,  with  hills,  extensive 
moors,  mosses,  and  waste  lands,  occupy  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  country.  The  arable  land 
lies  principally  in  the  eastern  parts.  Principal 
rivers  Dee  and  Don;  and  liesides  these  are  the 
Deveron,  Bogie,  Ythan,  (Trie,  Ugie,  &e.  Lime- 
stone altoinids  in  various  places;  there  are  quarries 
of  excellent  slate:  and  millstones  arc  found  of 
gJKsl  quality.  Vast  quantities  of  granite  are 
shipped  at  Aberdeen,  particularly  for  London, 
where  it  is  used  in  paving  the  streets.  The  moun- 
tains of  Braemar  contain  numbers  of  coloured 
crystals,  or  cairngorms;  and  some  real  topazes 
have  been  met  with.  The  winters,  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  sea  coast,  are  mild;  but  the  sum- 
mers are  usually  short  ami  cold.  Agriculture  is 
prosecuted  with  much  more  spirit  and  success  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  < fats  is  the  principal 
crop,  about  160,000  acres  being  sown  with  that 
grain;  barley  is  also  raised;  and  Mime,  though 
only  a little,  wheat.  The  culture  of  turnips  and 
potatoes  is  extensively  carried  on.  Several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  have  been 
trenched.  The  practice  is  not,  however,  confined 
to  that  district,  and  large  additions  are  living  con- 
stantly made  to  the  arable  land.  Farm  houses 
and  offices  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  comfort- 
able and  commodious.  A greater  number  of  cattlo 
are  bred  in  this  than  in  any  other  Scotch  county : 
the  native  breed  is  preferred.  They  have  increased 
much  in  si m during  the  last  forty  years.  They 
are  commonly  black,  but  there  arc  many  red  or 
brindled.  Sheep  comparatively  few,  and  of  a 
mixed  breed.  There  are  some  large  estates;  hut 
property  is,  notwithstanding,  a good  deal  sul»- 
dividcd.  Great  diversity  in  the  size  of  farms.  It 
is  usual  for  mechanics  to  occupy  an  acre  or  two. 
'Hie  woods,  which  arc  very  extensive,  afford  shelter 
to  the  red  deer.  Average  rent  of  land  6*.  9 d.  an 
acre.  The  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufacture* 
are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  principally 
at  Aberdeen.  There  are  considerable  fisheries  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  rivers,  particularly  in  the  Dee. 
Principal  towns  Alienleen,  Peterhead,  Hun tlv  and 
Fraserburgh.  Parishes  88.  Pop.  in  1841,  192,387, 
ill  1861,221,569  ; inhabited  houses  in  1861,  32,762. 
Returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Pari  constituency  in  1863,  4,210.  Valued 
rental,  225,665/.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real 
property  in  1815,  325,218/.  stg.,  do.  in  1843, 
603,968/.  stg.,  do.  in  1864-5,  exclusive  of  railways, 
629,675/. 

ABERDEEN  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  and 
the  seat  of  a university,  an  ancient,  distinguished, 
and  nourishing  royal  and  pari  Iwr.  and  seaport, 
situated  mostly  on  rising  ground  on  the  N.  Imnk 
of  the  Dec,  near  its  mouth,  94  m.  NNE.  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway. 
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Pop.  in  1821,  44,796;  in  1831,  58,019;  in  1841, 
01,923;  and  73,805  in  1861.  Aberdeen  consist’*  of 
the  parishes  of  Hast,  (Jrey  friar  s'.  North,  St.  Cle- 
ment's, South,  and  West;  also  part  of  the  parish 
of  Old  Machar,  12,514.  There  were,  in  1861,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  returns,  3,869  inhabited 
houses  and  14,224  separate  families.  Aberdeen 
acquired  importance  at  an  early  period,  and  made 
a conspicuous  appearance  in  many  of  the  stormy 
scenes  of  Scottish  history.  It  received  a charter 
from  William  tho  Lion,  dated  Perth,  1179;  and 
the  journals  of  the  town  council  have  been  pre- 
served nearly  entire  since  1398.  It  Is  indebted  to 
Robert  Bruce  for  a considerable  portion  of  its  pro- 
perty. Having  suffered  a good  deal  in  the  civil 
wars  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  continued 
in  a nearly  stationary  state  till  about  1750,  when 
it  began  to  increase.  It  has  since  been  signally 
improved,  especially  during  the  present  century, 
by  the  formation  of  new  streets  and  squares,  which 
have  superseded  most  part  of  its  old  narrow  and 
winding  thoroughfares.  From  the  S.  Aberdeen  is 
approached  by  three  bridges  across  the  Dee ; one 
of  7 arches  of  stone,  originally  erected  in  1520-26, 
and  rebuilt  1719-23;  a suspension  bridge  of  iron, 
opened  in  1830  ; and  the  railway  bridge  of  8 arches 
oj»ened  in  1850.  The  roads  from  the  first  two 
bridges  conduct  to  Union  Street,  which  with  Union 
Place  and  Castle  Street,  in  the  same  straight  line, 
form  a magnificent  street  of  about  a mile  in  length, 
the  houses  all  of  dressed  light-gray  granite.  This 
street  is  carried  over  a deep  and  partly  wooded 
ravine  by  a bridge  of  a single  arch  of  132  feet  span, 
opened  in  1804.  Among  the  public  buildings  may 
be  specified  the  assembly  rooms  the  town-house, 
court-house,  gaol,  and  new  market ; the  E.  and  W. 
churches  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  N.  church,  and  others 
of  lute  erection ; St.  Andrew’s  episcopal  church ; 
the  orphan  hospital;  the  barracks,  on  the  castle 
bill,  formerly  the  site  of  a fort ; Gordon’s  hospital, 
bridewell,  the  infirmary,  medical  hall,  and  Mo- 
nachal College,  lately  rebuilt  on  on  extensive  and 
elegant  plan.  Besides  the  latter  seminary,  there 
are  various  public  and  private  academics  and 
schools,  among  which  is  the  grammar  school,  es- 
tablished before  1418.  There  are  numerous  chari- 
table establishments  and  endowments,  upwards  of 
70  l>eing  under  the  management  of  the  magistrates, 
the  net  revenue  of  which  amounted  in  1848  to 
3800/.  Gordon’s  hospital  supports  and  educate* 
150  boys,  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
3281/.  * Here  is  also  an  infirmary,  with  a lunatic 
asylum  erected  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
1 0,000/. ; an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons ; 
a large  hospital  for  girls,  and  one  for  the  education 
and  support  of  the  blind.  The  value  of  real  pro- 
perty amounted  to  179,072/.,  while  the  corporation 
revenue  was  11,376/.  in  1863-4. 

Aberdeen  occupies  a distinguished  place  both  in 
the  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  in  the  lite- 
rature, of  Scotland.  During  last  century,  the  town 
and  adjoining  country  were  celebrated  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  knit  woollen  stockings,  of  which  an 
interesting  account  is  given  by  Pennant.  (Tour 
in  Scotland  i.  137,  ed.  1790.)  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  has  superseded  that  employment. 
There  are  now,  partly  m the  town  and  partly  in 
it*  immediate  vicinity,  numerous  large  factories 
for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  fiax,  and 
wool,  in  most  of  which  steam  power  is  employed. 
The  woollen  fabrics  comprise  carpets,  blankets, 
serges,  stockings,  and  worsted  yarns.  Extensive 
iron-works  have  been  established,  where  steam- 
engines,  anchors  chain-cables  and  spinning  ma- 
chinery are  produced,  l'njier  of  the  best  quality 
is  made  on  a large  scale,  considerable  quantities 
having  been  purchased  of  late  years  by  govern- 


ment. Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  there  are  ro|»e-workH,  tanneries 
soap  and  candle  works  comb  factories  distilleries, 
breweries,  Ac.  The  principal  natural  product* 
exported  are  cattle;  salmon,  sent  to  London  in 
ice;  granite,  with  which  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis are  mostly  paved ; eggs  butter,  pork,  and 
corn.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to 
21,236/.  in  1859  ; 23,0624  in  1860  ; 5,6194  in  1861  ; 
14,1114  in  1862,  and  11,8364  in  1863,  thus  show- 
ing enormous  fluctuations.  The  total  amount  of 
customs  dutv  received  was  97,251 4 in  1859;  93,8534 
in  1860  ; 92,7154  in  1861;  92,9634  in  1862;  and 
82,8394  in  1863.  The  general  shipping,  in  the 
year  1863,  comprised  148  British  vessels  of  25,615 
tons  and  147  foreign  vessels,  of  18,057  tons  which 
arrived  in  the  port.  Only  one  steam  vessel,  269 
tons  was  registered  in  the  arrivals  There  be- 
longed to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
7 sailing  vessels  under  20  tons  of  a total  burthen 
of  248  tons  and  244  sailing  vessels  above  50  tons, 
of  a total  tonnage  of  77,192.  There  were  also  5 
steamers  under  50  tons  of  a total  tonnage  of  86 ; 
and  11  steamers  above  50,  of  a total  burthen  of 
3,287  tons.  There  is  a regular  communication  by 
steamers  with  London,  Leith,  Peterhead,  Inver- 
ness *nd  the  Orkneys. 

The  harbour  in  the  (estuary,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  labours  under  considerable  natural  disad- 
vantages which,  however,  have  been  to  a great 
extent,  though  not  wholly,  obviated.  It*  im- 
provement began  under  an  act  obtained  in  1773; 
and  it  has  been  prosecuted  at  intervals  with  more 
or  less  vigour,  under  that  and  other  acts  down  to 
tho  present  time.  The  principal  object  was  to  fa- 
cilitate tho  access  to  the  harbour,  bv  removing  the 
liar  at  tho  mouth  of  the  river,  and  deepening  its 
channel ; and  this  has  l>eon  effected  partly  by 
dredging,  and  partly  by  the  erection  of  a pier 
about  2,000  feet  in  length,  projecting  into  the  sea 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  bv  a breakwater  on  tho 
opposite  shore,  nnd  other  subsidiary  works.  Tho 
interior  of  the  harbour  has  been  vastly  improved. 
In  it,  some  years  ago,  were  constructed  a magnifi- 
cent wet  dock,  or  floating  harbour,  the  area  of 
which  comprises  84  acres  with  locks  capable  of 
admitting  the  largest  steam-ships  The  quay 
walls  and  quays  are  all  of  granite ; the  work  being 
executed  in  the  l»e*t  and  most  substantial  manner. 
Still,  however,  the  hartiour  is  not  accessible  at  all 
times  of  the  tide  to  vessels  drawing  alwve  10  feet 
water.  But,  as  the  tide  rises  from  13  to  15  feet, 
vessels  drawing  17  feet  water  may  enter  tho  har- 
bour at  high-water  neaps  and  those  drawing  20 
feet,  at  high-water  springs.  There  are  at  an  ave- 
rage 18 ‘feet  water  in  the  floating  harbour.  The 
bay  affords  safe  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds, 
but.  not  with  those  from  the  E.  or  NIC.  A light- 
house has  been  erected  on  Girdle  Ne»s,  the  S.  point 
of  the  bay,  having  two  fixed  lights  in  one  tower, 
the  highest  being  185,  and  the  lowest  115  feet 
above  high-water ; there  is,  also,  a tidal  light  on 
the  N.  pier-head,  and  two  leading  lights  further 
up  the  harbour  on  it*  S.  side.  The  affairs  relative 
to  the  harbour  are  Ynanaged  by  a board  of  com- 
missioners. There  has  in  all  been  expended  on 
the  harbour,  since  1810,  above  half  a million 
sterling. 

In  consequence  of  this  heavy  expenditure,  and 
of  the  large  outlay  in  opening  new  street*  and 
constructing  bridge*,  the  affairs  of  the  borough 
lsscame  so  much  involved  a*  to  lead  to  it*  disfran- 
chisement, in  1817,  But,  in  the  end,  the  corpora- 
tion, having  been  restored,  w’a*  enabled  to  meet  all 
the  demands  upon  it;  and  for  several  years  its 
affairs  have  been  in  good  order,  and  it  has  enjoyed 
a full  share  of  credit.  The  burgh  revenue,  as  be- 
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fore  stated,  amounted  to  11,3764  in  the  financial 
year  1863-4. 

Previously  to  the  pawing  of  the  Reform  Act  in 
1832,  Aberdeen  was  associated  with  Arbroath, 
Brechin,  Bervie,  and  Montrose  in  returning  a 
member  to  the  H.  of  C. ; but  that  act  conferred 
this  important  privilege  on  Aberdeen  singly.  Old 
Aberdeen  and  a considerable  tract  of  the  surroun- 
ding country  is  included  within  the  pari.  bor.  The 
part  constituency  consisted  of  3,827  registered 
electors  in  1864.  The  town  is  governed  by  a pro- 
vost, 4 bailies,  and  14  councillors.  The  municipal 
constituency  in  1864  consisted  of  2,825  registered 
electors. 

Aberdeen  is  connected  by  a canal,  18$  m.  in 
length,  with  Inverurv,  and  by  railway  with 
Montrose,  Perth,  Edinburgh,  and  Inverness.  The 
canal  is  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
articles,  such  as  granite,  to  the  town,  and  of  coal, 
manure,  &cM  to  the  country. 

Aberdeen  has  three  large  banking  companies,  the 
oldest  of  which,  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  established  in 
1767,  hod  recently  16  branches,  and  about  450 
partners ; but  in  1849  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  other  cotnuanies, 
viz.  the  Aberdeen  Town,  and  County  Bank,  and 
the  North  of  Scotland  Banking  Company,  have 
respectively  13  and  32  branches.  The  latter  has 
about  1500  partners.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
some  of  the  other  Scotch  banks  have  also  branches 
in  Aberdeen. 

A regular  post  was  established  between  Aber- 
deen and  Edinburgh,  in  1667.  The  first  printing- 
press  in  the  town  was  set  up  in  1621  ; and  the 
first  almanacks  published  in  Scotland  appeared 
here  in  1677.  It  supj*orts  several  newspapers,  the 
oldest  of  which,  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  commenced 
in  1748. 

ABERDEEN  (OLD),  an  ancient  and  incon- 
siderable city,  about  $ths  m.  N.  Aberdeen.  In 
former  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a bishoprick,  the 
see  of  Mortlach  having  been  removed  to  it,  in 
1154,  It  has  no  trade,  and  very  little  property, 
its  importance  depending  entirely  upon  its  col- 
lege. Pop.  about  2000,  inc.  in  the  pop.  of  Aber- 
deen. The  chief  edifices  are  King’s  College,  the 
CAthedral,  and  the  bridges  across  the  Don.  The 
buildings  of  King’s  College  have  an  antique  ap- 
pearance, and  are  of  different  periods,  but  in  good 
repair.  The  library  and  chapel  arc  attached  to  a 
lofty  square  tower,  surmounted  by  an  imperial 
crown  of  open  stone  work.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
Machar,  or  Macarius,  after  whom  the  parish  is 
named,  is  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  chiefly  of 
granite, commenced  in  the  14th  century:  the  choir, 
transept,  and  great  central  tower  were  demolished 
or  fell  down  upwards  of  a century  ago ; the  nave 
remains,  and  is  used  as  the  parish  church ; at  the 
west  end  are  two  finely  proportioned  stone  spires; 
the  roof  of  the  interior  is  also  a curious  relic.  Near 
its  mouth  the  Don  forms  a haven,  which,  however, 
admits  only  vessels  of  a few  tons’  burden.  An  an- 
cient bridge,  consisting  of  a Gothic  arch,  70  feet 
in  span,  crosses  a rocky  and  woody  ravine  in  which 
the  river  flows.  Lower  down  is  a new  bridge  of  5 
arches,  opened  in  1830. 

University. — Aberdeen  has  a university,  with 
two  colleges.  There  were  formerly  two  universities, 
but  they  were  incorporated  into  one  by  the  Scottish 
University  Act  of  1858.  Of  the  two  colleges,  the 
most  ancient  is  that  of  Old  Aberdeen,  founded  by 
Bishop  Elphinston  in  1494,  under  a bull  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  of  which  Hector  Boethius  was  first 
principal.  It  early  received  the  name  of  King’s 
College,  instead  of  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
whom  it  was  origin&llv  dedicated.  The  other  and 
later  seminary,  established  in  1593,  is  called  Ma- 
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rischal  College,  from  its  fouuder  George  Keith, 
Earl  MarischaL  The  university  has  now  21  pro- 
fessors and  above  600  students.  There  are  8 
scholarships  of  654  each,  and  about  200  bursaries 
of  from  54  to  304  each.  Although  their  bursaries 
arc  numerous,  their  other  revenues  are  but  limited. 
King’s  College  was  formerly  entitled  to  copies  of 
all  works  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall;  but  in  1836, 
it  relinquished  this  privilege  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  2424  14«.  Marischal  College  has  a mu- 
seum, an  observatory,  and  an  extensive  apparatus 
for  teaching  natural  philosophy.  The  excellent 
education  given  in  these  seminaries  has  been 
highly  useful  in  disseminating  knowledge  over  the 
N.  or  Scotland;  particularly  in  improving  the 
character  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  most 
part  of  whom,  having  been  at  college,  are  superior 
to  the  generality  of  their  brethren  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  bursaries, 
which  are  mostly  disposed  of  by  comparative  trial, 
is  an  inducement  to  attend.  But  independent  of 
this  circumstance,  the  cost  of  education  is  moderate 
in  the  extreme.  The  usual  fee  entitling  to  attend 
one  of  the  literary  classes  is  only  from  24  to  34 ; 
and  the  total  annual  fees  paid  by  a student,  not  a 
bursar,  going  through  the  regular  curriculum , or 
course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  arts, 
do  not  exceed  64  or  74  a year,  during  each  of  the 
4 years  to  which  it  is  limited.  Respectable  board 
may  be  had  for  from  254  to  354  during  the  session, 
which  commences  on  the  last  Monday  of  October, 
and  ends  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Many  emi- 
nent men  have  been  professors  in  these  colleges ; 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Reid,  the  author 
of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind;  Fordyce, 
author  of  a Treatise  on  Moral  Philosophy ; Gerard, 
author  of  an  Essay  on  Taste;  Campbell,  author  o 
the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric;  and  Blackwell, author 
of  the  Life  of  Ilomer. 

ABEKFOYLE,  in  Scotland,  a parish,  and  a 
celebrated  pass  or  narrow  valley  leading  into  the 
Highlands,  in  the  district  of  Monteith,  in  the  S\V. 
jwrt  of  Perthshire.  Pop.  565  in  1861.  The  vil- 
lage or  clachan  of  Alierfoyle  in  this  pass  is  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  adventures 
in  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy. 

ABERGAVENNY,  a town  of  England,  co. 
Monmouth,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gavenny  with 
the  Usk,  14  ra.  SW.  Monmouth,  120  xn.  W.  hy  X. 
London,  on  a branch  line  of  the  Great  Western 
rail.  Pop.  4,621  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  in  a 
straggling  manner ; has  a fine  bridge  of  15  arches 
over  the  Usk,  and  some  branches  of  woollen  manu- 
facture. There  are  very  extensive  iron  works  in 
the  vicinity.  On  an  eminence,  near  the  8.  end  of 
the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle. 

ABERGELEY,  a sea-port  and  m.  town  of 
Wales,  co.  Denbigh,  hand.  IsduLas,  on  the  railway 
from  Chester  to  Holyhead.  Pop.  8,308  in  1861. 
The  town  has  been  considerably  resorted  to  of  late 
years  for  batliing. 

ABERNETHY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  partly  in 
Fife  and  partly  in  Perthshire.  It  was  once  the 
seat  of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  removed  to  St. 
Andrew’s  in  the  ninth  century.  All  that  now  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  structures  is  a round  tower  75 
feet  high,  and  16  in  diameter.  The  modem  vil- 
lage of  Abemethv  is  small,  and  the  houses  mean. 
Pop.  of  village  984,  and  of  parish  1,960,  in  1861. 

ABERYSTWITII,  a sea-port  town  of  Wales, 
co.  Cardigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith,  over 
which  is  a neat  bridge,  178  m.  WNW.  London. 
Pop.  6,641  in  1861.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  bay ; and  the  streets,  though  well 
paved  and  Macadamised,  are  steep  and  uneven. 
It  is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  exporting  lead, 
calamine,  oak  bark,  flannels, &c.,  mostly  to  Liver- 
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pool;  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water, 
it  is  accessible  only  to  small  vessels.  As  there  is 
no  market  town  within  18  m.  it  has  the  supply  of 
a considerable  adjacent  territory.  Latterly  it  has 
been  extensively  resorted  to  in  summer  for  sea- 
bathing. Public  rooms  were  opened  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visitors  in  1820,  and  a new'  theatre 
in  1833.  It  seems  to  have  been  once  strongly 
fortified.  Its  castle,  of  which  some  vestiges  still 
exist,  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  I.  in  1277.  A con- 
siderable extent  of  fen  land  to  the  X.  of  the  town 
has  recently  been  recovered  from  the  sea. 

AnKiiYHTWiTH,  a parochial  chapelry,  hund. 
Al>ergavenny,  co.  Monmouth,  celebrated  for  its 
Collieries  and  iron  works,  which  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  a century.  Pop.  5,661 
in  1861. 

ABIAD  (IUHR  EL).  See  Nile. 

ABINGDON,  an  ancient  tow*n  of  England,  co. 
Berks  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ock  with  the  Iris, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  Berkshire  canal  with 
the  latter,  55}  m.  WNW.  London  on  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  5,680  in  1861.  The  town 
has  several  well-paved  streets  terminating  in  a 
spacious  market-place,  having  a market-house  in 
the  centre.  It  has  two  churches,  with  places  of 
worship  for  Dissenters,  a well-endowed  grammar 
school,  and  sundry  almshouses  and  charitable  en- 
dowment*. It  has  a considerable  com  market: 
some  trade  is  carried  on  in  malting  and  hemp- 
dressing.  It  returns  one  m.  to  the  IL  of  Commons.  | 
The  pari.  constituency  consisted  of  317  registered 
electors  in  1864.  Amount  assessed  to  property- 
tax  20,1254  This  was  formerly  a scot  and -lot 
borough:  every  inhabitant  assessed  to  the  poor 
rates  exercising  the  elective  franchise.  Of  these 
ficot-und-lot  voters  only  four  remained  in  1864. 

ABO,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs 
of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  on  the  river  Aurajocki,  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  lat.  60°  26'  58"  X.,  long. 
22°  17'  15"  E>  It  was  the  seat  of  a university,  j 
and  has  a considerable  trade.  But  in  1827  it 
suffered  severely  from  a fire,  which  destroyed  the 
university  and  above  700  private  houses.  The 
university  has  l»een  since  removed  to  Helsingfors, 
now  the  capital  of  the  province.  Previously  to 
the  fire  the  town  contained  about  13,000  inhab- 
itants; the  population  then  decreased,  but  had 
risen  again  to  16,870  in  1858.  14ie  town  has  a 
gymnasium,  a bank,  and  gome  unimportant  manu- 
factures. A treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1743 
between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

ABOMEY,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomev,  in 
Africa,  nearly  100  m.  N.  from  the  sea,  lat,  7^  30' 
N.,  long.  2°  *17  E.  Pop.  said  to  l»c  24,000. 

ABOUKIR,  a village  of  Egypt,  with  a citadel, 
on  a promontory,  about  10  m.  X E.  of  Alexandria, 
being  supposed  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Canopus , lat.  31°  19'  44"  N.,  long.  80° 
7 16"  E. 

ABOUKJR  BAY,  on  the  north  coast  of  Egypt, 
formed  on  the  west  side  by  the  point  of  land  on 
which  Abtfukir  is  situated,  and  on  the  east  by 
that  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosetta  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Here,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1798, 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile,  when 
the  French  fleet  that  had  conveyed  Napoleon  to 
Egypt  was  totally  defeated  by  the  British  fleet 
under  Lord  Nelson;  ami  here  also,  on  the  7th  of! 
March,  1801,  the  English  army,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  effected  its  disembarkation. 
ABOUSAMBUL.  See  Ipsambuu 

ABKAXTES,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  nrov. 
Estranadun,  lat,  39°  26'  N.,  long.  8°  l.V  \V„  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  a ridge  that,  trends  RW.  from  I 
the  great  range  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Douro 


! and  Tagus.  Pop.  6,020  in  1858.  The  position  of 
| the  town  adapts  it  admirably  for  a military  sta- 
| tion;  and  Sir  A.  Welleslev  availed  himself  of  its 
local  advantages  by  resisting  there  the  progress  of 
I the  French  in  1809.  (Sec  Napier,  ii.  317,  &c.) 
It  is  alsiut  } m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus 
and  72  m.  above  Lisbon.  The  hill-side  on  which 
the  town  is  built,  as  well  as  the  hills  about,  bear 
vines,  olive,  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  while  the 
plain  eastward  produces  pumpkins  water-melons 
and  other  vegetables:  all  these  products  are  car- 
ried down  the  river  in  barges  to  the  capital,  with 
which  this  town  has  very  considerable  traffic. 
The  trade,  now  occupying  above  100  barges,  would 
be  much  increased  if  the  navigation  were  improved. 
A few  small  craft  go  24  m.  higher,  as  far  as  Vilta- 
bella;  but  the  stream  is  rapid,  and  the  bed  much 
j impeded  with  sand  and  rocks.  The  church  of  San 
Vincente  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  Portugal. 

ABRUZZO,  an  extensive  territory  of  Italy, 
forming  the  NE.  portion  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
dominions  between  41°  50'  and  42°  55'  N.  lat. 
While  Naples  existed  as  a separate  kingdom  the 
territory  was  divided  into  the  provs.  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.,  Abruzzo  Citra,  and  Abruzzo  Ultra  II., 
but  these  names  were  abolished  at  the  formation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  its  reconstruction 
into  59  provinces.  The  new  administrative  divi- 
sions of  the  Abruzzo,  are  called,  after  the  names 
of  the  chief  towns,  Aquila,  Chieti,  and  Teramo. 
Aquila  lias  a |x>pulation,  according  to  the  census 
of  1862,  of  339,555 ; Chieti  of  337,364,  and  Teramo 
of  240,035,  so  that  the  total  pop.  of  the  Abruzzo 
numbers  917,954  inhabitants.  An  enumeration  of 
the  year  1831,  stated  the  pop.  at  735,931,  which, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  shows  a 
remarkable  increase. 

The  country  presents  every  variety  of  soil  and 
surface;  but  tlie  greater  part  is  mountainous  nig- 
ged, and  occupied  by  extensive  forests.  It  is  tra- 
! versed  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Apen- 
, nines  and  has  some  of  their  highest  summits. 
Monte  Como,  sumamed  II  Gran  Sassn , or  the 
Great  Rock,  rises  to  the  height  of  9,527  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  Monte  Majclla  to  almut  8,500, 
and  Monte  Vellino  to  8.397.  It  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  Adria- 
tic; and  in  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.  is  the  celebrated 
Lago  Cclano,  the  I Aims  Fuctnus  of  the  ancients 
(>ce Cblamo,  Lake  of).  The  clirante  differs  with 
the  elevation  of  the  soil;  but  though  very  cold  on 
the  mountains,  and  comparatively  hot  in  the  low 
grounds,  it  is,  speaking  generally,  temperate  and 
healthv.  Along  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  valleys 
and  plains,  the  soil  is  very  productive;  add  targe 
quantities  of  com,  oil,  wine,  silk,  liquorice,  and 
almonds,  are  produced.  Saffron  used  to  be  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Aquita, 
but  the  quantity  raised  is  now  very  much  restric- 
ted. The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  upper  regions  and  recesses  of  the 
mountains  are  depastured  in  the  summer  season 
by  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  brought  from  the  Cnpitan- 
nta  and  other  level  provinces  more  to  the  S. 
Their  migrations  are  regulated  by  law,  and  are 
simitar  to  those  that  take  place  in  Spain  ami  in 
the  RE.  depts.  of  France.  The  inhabitants  are 
stout,  well-made,  healthy,  and  industrious.  The 
occupiers  ami  labourers,  who  form  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  imputation,  are  mostly  poor,  living  in 
miserable  dirty  huts,  feeding  principally  on  Indian 
com,  and  drinking  a poor  wine.  Many  thousands 
of  the  peasants  emigrate  every  autumn  to  seek  for 
employment  in  the  Northern  Maremine.  Manu- 
factures have  made  but  little  progress;  but  wool- 
lens, silks,  and  earthenware,  are  produced.  The 
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foreign  trade  would  be  much  more  extensive  than 
it  is,  were  it  not  that  the  entire  coast  is  without 
a single  good  port.  Principal  towns  CUicti,  Aquilo, 
Teramo,  Sulmono,  and  Avezzano. 

ABU-AKISCH,  a petty  state  in  the  SW.  of 
Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ked  Sea,  between 
15°  50'  and  17°  4U'  N.  lat,  and  11°  30'  and  43°  E. 
U'lip.,  consisting  of  the  narrow  slip  of  low  land 
which  lies  be tween  the  coast  and  the  mountain 
district  of  // usch id-u-liekel.  On  the  X.  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  El-Hedjax  by  a small  district  inhabited 
by  wiuidering  trilics  of  peculiar  manners;  and  on 
the  8.  it  borders  upon  the  state  of  Loheia.  Its 
extreme  length  is  aUmt  130  m.,  and  its  greatest 
wi<  th  from  70  to  80  m.  It  forms  port  of  the 
Tel&ma  or  low  lands  of  Vemen,  being  almost 
wholly  a sandy  plain  (sec  Arabia),  extremely 
hot  and  dry,  destitute  of  permanent  water  courses, 
and  preserved  from  utter  sterility  only  by  the 
abundant  rains  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  periodically  inundate  its  otherwise  water- 
lew  soil.  Its  principal  products  are  dhourah  or 
barley,  which  forms  the  princqial  food  of  the 
inlabitauts,  and  a peculiar  aud  highly  esteemed 
breed  of  asses. 

Abu-Arisch,  a town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the 
above  state,  and  the  residence  of  the  sheriff,  lat. 
16c  40’  N.,  long.  42°  20'  E.  It  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  principality,  being  midway  between 
the  Ked  Sea  and  the  mountains,  and  U*tween  its 
N.  aud  S.  boundaries.  It  is  walled:  population 
estimated  at  from  4,000  to  6,000.  It  seem?  pro- 
bable that  Abu-Arisch,  which  at  present  is  24  m. 
from  the  sea,  was  formerly  much  nearer  to  it,  if, 
imbed,  it  were  not  once  what  (iheran  now  is,  the 
r.  of  this  part  of  Arabia.  This  is  rendered  p ru- 
ble as  well  from  the  appearance  ofthe  surrounding 
country  as  from  the  well-known  fact  mentioned 
by  Niebuhr,  that  the  coast  here  is  constantly  and 
rapidly  gaining  on  the  water.  (Niebuhr,  yea  de 
l’Ar.  par.  ii.  p.  232;  Vov.  en  Ar.  it  69.) 

ABU  TIDE,  a considerable  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  A hot  is,  lat.  27° 
2’  N„  long.  31°  23'  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  a Coptic 
bishop,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  opium. 

ABYDOS,  an  ancient  city,  founded  by  the 
Thracians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  a colony 
of  Milesians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont, 
where  it  is  narrowest,  bearing  nearly  S.  from 
Sestos  on  the  European  side  of  the  strait.  It  had 
a commodious  harbour,  and  was  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  the 
bridge  of  boats  by  which  he  conveyed  his  ill-fated 
host  across  the  Hcllcsftont ; and  it  is  distinguished 
in  aucieut  history  for  the  desperate  resistance 
made  by  its  inhabitants  to  Philip  of  Mncedon, 
who,  however,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
treachery,  succeeded  in  taking  it  But  Abydoa, 
and  also  Sestos,  are  mainly  indebted  for  their  im- 
perishable celebrity  to  the  story  of  the  loves  of 
Hero  and  Lcandcr,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
latter.  A by  don  magni  quondam  union's  com  in?  ran 
insiynis  e$t.  (Aram.  Marcellinus,  lib.  L s.  19.)  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks;  and  the  fact  that 
the  materials  were  carried  3 in.  S.  to  assist  in 
building  the  Sultanie  Kaltsni , or  old  castle  of  Asia, 
the  strongest  fort  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  its  con- 
tiguous town,  accounts  for  few  ruins  lieing  found 
at  Abydoa.  The  modem  fort  of  Xagara  occupies 
its  site. 

ABYSSINIA,  or  Uabetch,  an  extensive  coun- 
try of  Eastern  Africa,  of  which  the  boundaries  arc 
not  well  defined,  but  which  may  be  regarded  as 
occupying  the  space  included  between  9°  and  15° 
40'  N.  lat.  and  30°  E.  long,  and  the  Ked  Sea; 
having  E.  the  latter,  X.  Scnaar  and  Nubia,  and 
ou  the  W.  and  S.  Scnaar,  Kordofan,  the  Soudan, 
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and  other  barbarous  and  nearly  unknown  coun- 
tries. It  is  supposed  to  include  in  all  above 
300,000  Eng.  sq.  ni. 

.Yum*. — Abyssinia  was  included  in  the  Ethiopia 
(from  atliotp,  o man  burnt  by  the  sun,  or  of  a dark 
colour)  of  the  ancients.  The  name  Abyssina, 
or  more  properly  Habeasina,  from  the  Arabic 
Habetch,  signifying  a mixture  or  confusion,  has 
been  given  to  the  country  bv  the  Arabic  and  Por- 
tuguese geographers,  and4  indicates  the  supposed 
Arabic  origin  of  the  people,  and  their  subsequent 
intermixture  with  the  Africans.  The  Abyssinians 
do  not  use  this  name ; and  either  assume  that  of 
the  provinces  iu  which  they  live,  or  call  them- 
selves I tj  apian*,  and  their  country  Manphesta  It- 
jopia,  or  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  a name  given  it  by 
the  Greeks  during  their  ascendancy  at  Axura. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Abyssinia  presents  great 
inequalities  of  surface.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
series  of  plateaus,  intersected  and  separated  by 
mountain  ridges.  Kitter  classes  the  plateaus  un- 
der three  great  divisions.  Setting  out  from  the 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  traversing  the  low  arid 
ground  by  which  it  is  bordered,  and  ascending  the 
heights  or  mountains  of  Taranto,  we  arrive  at  the 
first  plateau,  or  country  of  the  Bnhamegash,  lying 
between  theTarantaon  the  E.  and  the  river  Mareo 
on  the  W.  Passing  through  the  Baharacgash, 
and  making  another  ascent,  we  arrive  at  the  great 
plateau  of  Tign4,  between  the  Mareb  on  the  E. 
and  the  Tacazze  on  the  W. ; but  including  to  the 
south  the  mountain  regions  of  Endcrto,  Wojjerat, 
Lasts,  Ac.  The  last-mentioned  country  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Tacazze,  one  of  the  principal 
affluents  of  the  Nile.  The  towns  of  Adowah  and 
the  ancient  Axum  (see  the  names),  .are  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  plateau  of  Tigrd.  Antalow 
lies  more  to  the  south,  in  the  province  of  Endcrta. 
The  mountains  of  Samcn,  on  the  \V.  side  of  the 
plateau  of  Tigre,  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and 
form,  with  those  of  Lamalmon  and  Lasta,  a great 
but  not  continuous  chain,  running  NE.  and  SW, 
and  separating  the  high  lands  of  Tignf,  from  the 
still  more  elevated  plateau  or  alpine  country  of 
the  Habesch  or  Amhara,  including  the  provinces 
or  countries  of  Dembea,  Gojam,  Dainot,  Ac.  This 
region,  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  aud  the  nucleus 
and  centre,  os  it  were,  of  the  old  empire,  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Bnhr-el-Azrek,  nr  eastern  arm 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  great  lake  of  Tzananr  Dembea. 
It  has  a mean  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet,  and  is 
fenced  and  intersected  by  mountain  ridges,  of  which 
those  of  Gojam,  from  their  containing  the  sources 
of  the  E.  Nile,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Gondar, 
the  capital  of  Amhara,  and  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Negus  or  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  lies  a little 
to  the  N.  of  the  lake.  From  this  plateau  the 
country  shelves  down  on  the  W.  to  the  barbarous 
and  unknown  regions  already  alluded  to. 

The  provinces  of  Efat  and  Shoa,  which  now 
form,  with  their  dependent  territories,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Abyssinian  states,  lie  to  the  SK. 
and  S.  of  Amhara.  The  first  is  very  elevated, 
part  of  its  waters  flowing  westward  to  the  Nile, 
and  part  eastward  to  the  llawasli.  Its  chief  town 
is  Ankober.  The  province  of  Slioa,  lying  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  Nile,  is  comparatively 
low,  and  is  renowned  for  its  magnificent  pastures 
and  fruitful  valleys.  It  has  several  towns  and 
some  celebrated  monasteries.  Salt  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Ethiopic  language  and  literature, 
and  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Abyss  in  ions,  are 
preserved  in  a purer  state  in  these  provinces  than 
in  any  of  the  others ; but  they  are  very  imper- 
fectly known. 

Exclusive  of  the  nl>ove,  there  is  a vast  and  hut 
little  known  country  in  the  SE.  part  of  Abyssinia, 
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between  Efat  and  Lasts,  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  I the  latter  Is  swallowed  np  in  the  sands  before 
aea  of  Bab-el-mandeb.  It  is  almost  entirely  occu-  meeting  it.  Exclusive  of  the  great  lake  of  I)cmbea 
pied  by  tribes  of  Gallos,  some  of  them  the  most  or  Tzano,  already  referred  to,  which  is  50  miles 
brutified  of  any  to  be  found  in  Abyssinia.  The  long,  30  miles  broad,  and  ,6120  feet  above  the  sea 
country  of  Nana,  at  the  sources  of  the  Maleg,  SVV.  level,  the  lake  of  Ashangee,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
from  the  prov.  of  Dainot,  is  one  of  the  most  cle-  Samen,  is  also  of  very  considerable  size, 
vatod  of  the  African  plateaus.  Its  inhabitants  are  Mineralogy. — This  is  very  imperfectly  known, 

said  to  be  nearly  as  white  os  the  Spaniards  and  though  geologically  presenting  some  remarkable 
Neapolitans.  features.  Granite  and  schistus  or  slate  have  been 

On  the  SE.  of  Tigre',  between  it  and  the  low  extensively  observed ; and  it  is  probable  that  these 
country  or  province  of  the  Dankali,  lying  along  primitive  rocks  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  prin- 
thc  Red  Sea,  and  between  the  fourteenth  and  tif-  cipal  chains.  In  Tigre,  the  strata  are  chiefly  wr- 
teenth  degrees  of  latitude,  is  an  extensive  salt  ticul;  but  in  the  mountains  of  Samen  they  incline 
plain,  having,  in  most  parts,  the  appearance  of  more  to  a horizontal  position.  Extinct  volcanoes, 
ice  covered  with  partially  thawed  snow.  The  salt  hot  springs,  deposits  of  sulphur,  rock  salt,  and 
is  perfectly  pure  and  hard  for  about  two  feet  deep ; malachite  have  also  been  found ; as  also  gneiss, 
but  that  lying  beneath  is  coarser  and  softer  till  antimony,  iron,  gold,  and  silver.  Allusion  has 
purified  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  cut  into  already  been  made  to  the  extensive  salt  plain  E. 
pieces  with  a hatchet;  and  not  only  serves  to  ofTigrtf. 

season  and  preserve  food,  but  even  circulates  as  Climate. — This  necessarily  differs  with  the  de- 

money.  The  salt  is  carried  off  by  caravans,  or  vat  ion  of  the  country,  the  direction  of  the  moan- 
companies,  consisting  of  from  300  to  C00  beasts  of  tains,  Ac.  In  the  deep  valleys  and  low  grouida 
burden,  and  its  digging  is  not  unaccompanied  by  ( kollas ) the  heats  are  frequently  excessive ; and 
danger,  from  the  attacks  of  the  savage  Gallo.  ’ this,  combined  with  excess  of  moisture,  renters 
Mountains.- — Those  of  Abyssinia  have  not  in  them  unhealthy.  But  the  climate  of  the  plateaus 
general  been  accurately  measured.  They  were  is  extremely  tine,  particularly  that  of  Anilura, 
represented  by  the  early  Portuguese  travellers  and  which  is  said  to  enjoy  a perpetual  spring,  ter  der~ 
the  Jesuits  as  being  of  such  vast  height  that,  com-  num.  The  Portuguese  found  it  quite  as  temperate 
pared  with  them,  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were  as  that  of  their  own  country.  According  to  Lu- 
mere  hillocks  1 But  these  exaggerated  represen-  dolph,  the  natives  often  attain,  in  that  happy  cli- 
tations  have  been  since  reduced  to  their  proper  mate,  to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards!  The 
value.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Samen,  how-  climq£e  of  Tigrd  is  not  quite  so  mild;  but  tlerc, 
ever,  approach  closely  to  the  line  of  perpetual  also,  the  great  extent  of  pasturage  and  of  verlant 
congelation,  ao  that  their  elevation  may  be  fairly  plains  shows  that  the  country  is  not  visited  bj  the 
estimated  at  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet.  The  extreme  of  heat.  The  plateau  of  the  Baharnegash 
Abba  Jared  is  15,000,  and  Ras  Dctachen  15,986  is  the  hottest.  In  March,  Mr.  Salt  found  its  air 
feet  high.  The  mountains  of  Gojam  are  of  very  hot  and  dry,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  without 
inferior  altitude,  and  are  cultivated  to  the  sum-  water.  The  year  is  sometimes  divided  into  four, 
roits.  Generally  the  Abyssinian  mountains  have  but  more  properly  into  three,  seasons.  Witter 
a peculiarly  abrupt  and  precipitous  appearance,  (kramt)  is  the  season  of  rain,  which  always  fills 
Sometimes  they  form  what  are  called  ambas  or  in  great  quantities,  and  often  with  much  violence, 
hill  forts,  consisting  of  steep,  rocky,  and  all  but  rendering  rivers  and  even  brooks  quite  impassable, 
inaccessible  sides,  having  on  the  summit  a level  It  begins  on  the  coast  at  the  latter  end  of  October, 
surface  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  The  most  and  in  the  interior  about  the  end  of  February,  the 
celebrated  of  these  hill  forts  is  that  of  Amhu  river  Tacazze  being  swollen  from  April  to  Sep- 
Gcshra,  formerly  used  as  a place  of  confinement  tember ; the  rest  of  the  year  consisting  of  summer 
for  the  princes  of  Abvasinia.  (hagai)  or  the  season  of  heAt  and  drought ; and  a 

Rivers. — Of  these  the  Balir-el-Azrek,  Blue  River,  short  jieriod  of  harvest  ( tzadai .) 
or  eastern  branch  of  the.  Nile,  is  by  far  the  most  Races — Population. — The  inhabitants  of  Abys- 

famous.  It  rises  from  two  mountains  near  Geesh  sinia  comprise  a variety  of  tribes.  They  all,  how- 
iu  Gojam,  tieing,  according  to  Bruce,  in  lat.  10°  ever,  closely  resemble  each  other  in  their  physical 
59’  2©  N.,  long.  36°  55'  30"  E„  and  at  an  eleva-  character  and  manners;  and,  in  respect  of  bodily 
tion  of  10,000  fret  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  conformation,  are  entirely  distinct  both  from  tho 
course  is  thence  N.  to  the  lake  Dembea,  a large  Negroes  and  the  Arabians.  They  belong  to  what 
sheet  of  water,  which  receives  many  other  streams;  has  been  called  the  Ethiopic  variety  of  the  human 
but  the  Nile  is  said  to  preserve  its  waters  with  race;  and  their  most  prominent  characteristics  will 
but  little  intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake,  be  found  described  in  the  article  Africa,  to  which 
across  which  its  current  is  always  visible.  Em-  the  reader  is  referred.  Of  the  different  trilies,  the 
caping  from  this  lake,  it  sweeps  in  a southerly  principal  are  the  Tigrani,  or  inhabitants  ftf  Tigrd; 
direction  round  the  E.  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  the  Atnharans,  or  inhabitants  of  Amhara;  the 
Gojam  and  Daraot,  till,  between  the  ninth  and  Agows,  inhabiting  the  province  of  Daruot;  the 
tenth  degree  lat.  it  takes  a NW.  direction,  which  Kfats,  occupying  the  southern  banks  of  the  Nile; 
it  preserves  till,  at  Halfaia,  near  the  sixteenth  theGongasand  Enareans,  still  further  S.;  and  the 
degree  lat.,  it  unites  with  its  other  and  more  im-  Folashas,  occupying  the  mountains  of  Samen,  &c., 
portant  branch,  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  who  profess  Judaism,  and  pretend,  though  it  is  bo- 
Kiver,  flowing  from  the  SW.  (see  Nile).  The  lieved  on  no  very  good  grounds  to  deduce  their 
next  most  important  stream  is  the  Tacazze,  whose  origin  from  Palestine.  These  tribes  are  easily  dis- 
source  has  been  already  noticed.  It  drains  the  tinguished  by  their  language;  but  it  is  not  clear 
mountains  of  Samen  and  Tigre* ; and  pursuing  a whether  their  idioms  lie  really  distinct  languages, 
pretty  direct  NXW.  course  through  Scnaar,  falls  or,  which  is  most  probable,  only  dialectic  varieties 
into  the  Nile  near  the  eighteenth  degree  lat.  The  of  a much  smaller  number  of  mother-tongues. 
March,  which  rises  in  the  heights  of  Taranta,  runs  (Prichard  on  Man,  voL  ii.  p.  136,  3rd  ed.) 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Tacazze.  In  the  dry  season  The  Gallo,  or  savage  tribes  by  which  large  por- 
it  loses  itself  in  the  sand  ; but  Bruce  says  that  in  tiona  of  Abyssinia  have  been  overrun,  are  said  to 
the  rainy  season  it  continues  its  course  til!  it  have  made  their  first  apjiearanec  on  the  southern 
unites  with  the  Tacazze.  The  llamazo  and  Ha-  frontier  in  1537.  No  doubt  they  belonged  ori- 
wash  run  E.  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  giiiolly  to  tbe  central  parts  of  the  African  conti- 
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nrnt.  They  have  a brown  complexion,  with  long 
black  hair;  and  their  tribes  are  all  independent 
of,  and  often  at  war  with,  each  other.  Most  of 
them  have  adopted  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and 
have  partially  conformed  to  the  manners  of  the 
Abyssinians  They  are  still,  however,  distin- 
guished by  their  greater  ferocity. 

No  means  exist  by  which  to  form  any  probable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  in  Abyssinia. 
M r.  Salt  could  obtain  no  accurate  information  on 
the  subject.  If  the  country  were  trohquil,  it  could 
hardlv  fail,  owing  to  the  fruitfalness  of  the  soil 
and  the  general  healthiness  of  the  climate,  to  be 
exceedingly  populous ; but  the  anarchy  and  civil 
war  in  which  it  is  constantly  involved  more  than 
neutralise  these  advantages,  and  keep  the  popula- 
tion far  below  its  natural  lcveL  Its  total  amount 
is  estimated  at  4,500,000. 

lAintpuujt. — The  Gheez,  or  Ethiopic,  a language 
akin  to  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  was  the  language 
of  Axum,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  Axumite  sove- 
reign, at  the  era  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
in  the  4th  century.  It  is  now  extant  only  os  a 
dead  language,  consecrated  to  literature  and  reli- 
gious uses.  The  Amharic,  or  modern  Abyssinian, 
is  not  a dialect  of  the  Gheez,  though  it  has  adopted 
from  it  a great  number  of  words,  but  a totally  dis- 
tinct language.  It  is  probably  an  ancient  African 
language,  and  the  original  idiom  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Abyssinia. 
As  regards  literature  and  learning,  the  Abyssinian* 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Their  clergy  are  ignorant, 
and  have  no  taste  for  learning.  Mr.  Gobat  thinks 
that  in  the  country  where  Amharic  is  spoken 
about  l-5th  part  of  the  male  population  can  read 
a little,  and  m Tigrd  about  1-1 ‘2th  part. 

Productions. — The  country  is  very  fertile,  and 
has  a vast  variety  of  products ; among  which  are 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  other  grain.  On  the 
high  grounds  wheat  is  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ; but  in  the  low  grounds  the  heat  is  too  strong 
for  it.  Barley  ( dhourra ) is  raised  in  large  quan- 
tities ; but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  country 
is  on  the  teff  ( Poa  Abytsinica),  which  grows  on 
every  soil,  except  the  very  lowest,  and  affords  the 
bread  in  general  use.  The  plant  is  herbaceous. 
From  a number  of  weak  leaves  rises  a stalk  about 
28  inches  in  length,  and  not  much  thicker  than 
that  of  a carnation.  Out  of  the  top  spring  a 
number  of  branches,  which  contain  the  seed  or 
fruit  inclosed  in  a species  of  capsula.  The  grains 
arc  not  larger  than  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin, 
yet  so  numerous  ns  to  constitute  on  the  whole  a 
bulky  crop.  Bat  the  lowest  grounds  (holla)  are 
unfit*  even  for  the  production  of  teff;  and  on  these 
is  raised  a species  of  corn  called  tocousso , which 
ields  a black  bread,  the  food  of  the  lowest  classes, 
here  are  at  least  two  harvests  in  the  year ; and 
in  the  same  place  may  at  once  be  seen  in  progress 
the  operations  of  ploughing  and  reaping,  with  corn 
in  every  different  stage  of  advancement.  Among 
the  other  vegetable  products  are  cotton,  of  which 
clothes  are  usnally  made ; coffee,  which  grows  wild 
on  the  western  mountains;  senna,  myrrh,  and 
other  medicinal  plants.  The  stalk  of  the  ensete,  a 
species  of  palm,  the  banana  of  Abyssinia,  is  said, 
when  stripped  of  its  green  covering,  to  be  the  very 
best  of  all  vegetable  food.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance.  Various  species  of  figs,  some  of  them 
of  a very  large  size,  as  the  ficus  sycamorus,  are 
also  very  plentiful.  Citrons,  oranges,  and  sugar- 
canes  are  met  with  in  the  low  grounds,  but  not  on 
the  elevated  plateaus.  Dates  and  vines  are  met 
with,  but  neither  are  supposed  to  be  indigenous. 
Both  are  believed  to  have  been  imported  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Portuguese.  At  present  the  vine 
is  grown  only  iu  the  district  of  Emfras,  on  the  E. 


side  of  lake  Pembea,  where  It  produces  magnifi- 
cent grapes.  The  Abyssinian*  do  not  use  wine 
except  for  the  communion  table.  Tellez  says  ex- 
pressly, that  in  his  time  the  vine  was  unknown  in 
Abyssinia.  The  papyrus,  so  celebrated  for  its  fur- 
nishing the  principal  species  of  paper  used  by  the 
ancients,  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  rivers ; and 
Bruce  contends  that  it  was  thence  transplanted  to 
Egypt. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Abyssinia  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  Europe.  The  horses, 
which  are  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plateaus,  are  strong  and  active.  They  are 
used  in  war  and  the  chase,  mules  and  asses  being 
used  principally  as  beasts  of  draught  and  burden. 
The  nnmbcr  of  mules  brought  from  the  interior 
annually  is  about  1*200.  Oxen  are  very  abundant. 
The  most  remarkable  species  is  a native  of  the  low 
grounds,  and  has  horns  of  an  enormous  magnitude, 
Mr.  Salt  having  seen  one  4 feet  long,  and  21 
inches  round  at  the  base.  It  is  called  the  Galla 
ox,  from  its  having  been  brought  to  Tigrd  by  the 
Galla.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most  numerous 
and  characteristic  is  the  hyaena,  called  hero  the 
dubbah , exceedingly  fierce  and  untameable.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  they  are  found  in  vast 
numbers,  place  travellers  in  continual  danger,  and 
even  enter  houses.  They  are  not  naturally  gre- 
garious, yet  sometimes  assemble  in  vast  troops, 
attracted  by  some  common  object,  particularly  tho 
scent  of  dead  bodies,  which,  according  to  the  bar- 
barons  custom  of  the  country,  are  often  left  un- 
buried. Bruce  contradicts  ttie  common  report  of 
their  digging  into  sepulchres.  The  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  arc  numerous  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
in  places  full  of  moisture.  They  are  hunted  by 
the  Shangalla,  who  use  their  teeth  os  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  feed  upon  their  flesh.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  suppose  that  any  of  them  have  ever  been 
tamed  in  this  country,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of 
Africa.  There  is  a species  of  rhinoceros  with  two 
horns,  found  only  in  a few  districts.  Its  horns 
have  no  connection  with  the  bone;  its  skin, which 
has  no  folds,  is  used  for  shields;  the  horns  for 
handles  for  swords,  and  also  as  a lining  to  drink- 
ing vessels.  The  antelope  species,  which  is  very 
numerous,  is  seldom  found  in  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, but  chiefly  appears  on  broken  ground  near 
the  rivers.  Tho  buffalo,  domesticated  in  Egypt 
and  elsewhere,  is  here  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of 
animals;  he  lodges  himself  in  deep  and  sultry 
valleys  under  the  shade  of  the  tallest  trees  and 
near  the  largest  and  clearest  rivers  The  hippopo- 
tamus called  qomari  by  the  natives  is  abundant 
in  the  lake  of  Dembea ; but  Ludolf  affirms  that 
this  lake  contains  no  crocodiles.  They  are  both, 
however,  found  in  the  deep  pools  of  the  Nils  Ta- 
cazxe,  and  other  rivers  The  crocodiles  in  the 
latter  are  of  an  enormous  size,  of  a greenish  colour, 
and  are  more  dreaded  by  the  natives  than  the  hip- 
popotamus The  torpedo  is  found  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  The  lion  is  found  only  occasionally. 
There  are  several  species  of  leopard.  The  zebra 
is  frequent  in  the  southern  provinces  where  its 
mane  adorns  the  collars  of  the  war  horses  To  the 
list  of  wild  animals  may  be  added  the  wolf,  tho 
lynx,  the  quaggn,  the  monkev,  the  jackal,  several 
species  of  wild  cat,  many  varieties  of  the  antelope, 
two  kinds  of  hares  Ac*  A small  animal,  the  jerboa, 
about  the  size  of  a rat,  burrows  in  the  fields,  both 
here  and  in  Barbary. 

The  feathered  creation  in  Abyssinia  bears  more 
than  its  usual  proportion  to  the  other  species 
Mr.  Parkyns  who  lived  several  years  in  the  coun- 
try, states  that  he  collected  800  varieties  The  vast 
profusion  of  insects  grains,  and  plants  even  tho 
waste  and  destruction  attending  continual  ware. 
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afford  them  an  abundant  supply  of  food.  The 
liisscr,  or  golden  eagle,  perhaps  the  largest  bird  of 
the  old  continent,  and  a beautiful  species  called 
the  black  eagle,  are  particularly  noticed  by  Bruce. 
To  these  Salt  adds  a new  species  called  goodie- 
goodie,  the  size  of  the  cummon  falcon.  According 
to  Mr.  Parkyns,  there  are  several  varieties  of  the 
vulture,  and  about  twenty-four  aorta  of  hawks  and 
falcons.  Storks,  partridges,  snipes,  pigeons,  and 
swallows,  occur  in  great  number  and  variety,  as 
well  as  plovers,  grouse, guinea-fowl,  tlorican,  geese, 
ducks  horn-bills  the  cuckoo,  parrots,  woodpeckers, 
thru-lies  larks,  crows,  &c.  The  ostrich  ami  the 
bustard  are  found  to  the  north  of  Abyssinia  and  in 
the  wilder  districts  of  the  country. 

Reptiles  of  all  aorta  abound  in  the  hot  districts 
of  the  Tigre,  and  of  the  smaller  lizards  there  are 
an  innumerable  quantity. 

Among  insects  the  most  numerous  and  useful 
are  bees  Honey  constitutes  everywhere  an  im- 
portant article  of  food.  Several  provinces  used  to 
pay  a large  proportion  of  their  tribute  in  this 
article.  The  honey  assumes  different  appearances, 
sometimes  black,  sometimes  blood-red,  according 
to  the  plant  on  which  the  insect  feeds.  Of  a very 
different  character  is  the  locust,  which  commits 
here  ravages  quite  as  terrible  as  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Northern  Africa. 

C internment — Political  Division s. — The  former 
government  of  Abyssinia,  or  that  which  existed 
in  it  when  it  became  known  to  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Jesuits,  was  an  absolute  and  despotic  monarchy, 
in  which  the  emperors,  restrained  by  no  written 
laws,  popular  assemblies,  or  privileged  classes,  had 
full  power  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  subjects.  But  this  ancient  govern- 
ment may  now  lie  said  to  lie  totally  extinct.  The 
force  of  the  central  government  was  gradually 
weakened,  partly  by  the  rebellion  of  the  governors 
of  the  different  provinces,  and  partly  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Gallos  and  other  slave  hordes,  who 
have  subjugated  some  of  its  finest  countries.  Salt 
has  ingeniously  compared  the  state  of  Abyssinia  in 
a |M>litica!  point  of  view  to  that  of  Knglaml  during 
the  heptarchy;  and  since  he  visited  it  anarchy 
feems  to  have  made  a still  more  rapid  progress. 
The  whole  country  was,  till  lately,  split  into  an 
endless  variety  of  states,  the  limits  of  which  were 
perpetually  changing,  and  lietween  which  the  m«»st 
deadly  animosities  and  interminable  contests  con- 
stantly prevailed.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
most  of  the  territory  has  fallen  under  the  sway  of 
nn  adventurer  Theodoros,  who  Is  styled  King  of 
Abyssinia.  He  was  born  in  Quara,  a small  pro- 
vince on  the  western  borders  of  Amhara,  his  father 
lieing  a poor  nobleman,  and  his  mother,  after  the 
father’s  death,  having  been  driven  to  seek  a sub- 
sistence for  herself  and  her  child  by  the  sale  of 
tossn  flowers,  considered  by  the  Abyssinian*  a 
specific  against  taiieworm.  Growing  up  to  man- 
hood, the  young  Theodoros  attached  himself  to  a 
band  of  robliers  in  the  malarious  borders  of  the 
western  lowlands  and  soon  became  famous 
throughout  Abyssinia  and  the  Soudan,  attracting 
a gradually  increasing  following  of  discontented 
chiefs.  After  a good  ileal  of  fighting,  he  made 
him-clf  master  of  the  whole  of  Western  Abyssinia. 
In  1 Hod  he  conquered  Tigre',  then  governed  by  a 
chief  named  Oubi,  which  was  followed  shortly  after 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Wollo  Galla  and  Shoa  pro- 
vinces, so  that  he  is  now*  really  master  of  nearly  the 
whole  country.  For  some  years  after  his  success  he 
manifested  great  partiality  to  Kuro)>eaiis,  enter- 
taining readily  any  project  of  theirs  to  enhance  the 
wealth  of  his  empire  and  the  stability  of  his  throne; 
nnd  missionaries  and  consuls  described  him  as  far 
in  advunce  of  his  people  in  ideas  and  aspirations. 


Latterly  some  unfavourable  changes  have  charac- 
terised his  proceedings,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  has  been  the  imprisonment  for  a lengthened 
period  of  Messrs.  Stem  and  Rosenthal,  two  mis- 
sionaries, and  Mr.  Cameron,  the  British  consul,  at 
his  capital,  for  which  cause  is  not  very  certainly 
known.  His  reign  has  been  signalised  by  great 
severity  towards  rebels.  M r.  Stem  states  that,  in 
8,000  of  them,  after  their  defeat  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tncazze,  were  with  their 
leader  mercilessly  butchered  in  cold  blood;  but 
such  barbarity  has  not  been  unusual  in  Abyssinian 
sovereigns. 

Manner*  and  Custom*. — The  almost  perpetual 
state  of  civil  war  and  confusion,  and  not  any  pecu- 
liar cruelty  of  disposition,  seems  to  Ik*  the  main 
cause  of  that  bart>arism  nnd  brutality  by  which 
the  manners  of  the  Abyssinian*  arc  characterised. 
All  the  feelings  by  which  man  is  restrained  from 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellows  seem  entirely 
blunted.  Human  life  is  scarcely  more  respected 
than  that  of  brutes.  Bruce  seldom  went  out  at 
Gondar  without  seeing  dead  bodies  lying  in  the 
streets,  left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  bya*nas, 
without  being  even  allowed  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
To  show  the  indifference  usually  felt  on  such  oc- 
casions, he  mentions  tliat  one  day,  passing  along 
the  streets,  he  saw  an  officer  of  rank  about  to  exe- 
cute three  men  who  had  offended  the  sovereign. 
This  person,  calling  to  Brace,  begged  him  to  stop 
till  he  had  despatched  this  business,  as  he  wished 
to  have  a short  conversation  with  him.  But  the 
circumstance  which  seems  to  place  the  Abyssiniana 
below  even  the  most  savage  tribes,  Is  the  extreme 
coarseness  of  their  festive  indulgences.  Their  hrimle 
(raw  beef)  feast  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all 
travellers.  Alvarez,  who  visited  the  country  a*  am- 
bassador  from  Portugal  in  1520,  and  remained  there 
for  six  yean,  descrilies  it  as  a thing  ‘ of  which  he 
<lare  not  in  a manner  speak.’  Being  invited  to  a 
fea**t,  he  was  much  surprised,  instead  of  the  usual 
dishes,  to  see  brought  in  ‘ pieces  of  raw  tiesh,  with 
warm  blood.'  The  landlord,  on  seeing  his  guests 
show  no  favour  to  this  savoury  dish,  ordered  other 
food  better  suited  to  their  tastes;  but  immediately 
l**gan  eagerly  to  devour  the  tieali, 4 ns  if  it  had  lieen 
marchpane  or  comfits.’  The  lady  of  the  house  did 
not  appear  at  dinner;  but,  in  drinking,  she*  bravely 
seconded’  the  rest  of  the  company.  Brace  and  Salt 
have  furnished  still  more  particular  descriptions. 
The  table,  which  in  low,  is  first  covered  with  suc- 
cessive piles  of  teff  cakes,  serving  to  the  guest.*  at 
once  as  food  and  as  towels  with  which  to  wipe  their 
fingers.  The  company  being  then  seated,  the  next 
process  is  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle,  wdiich  are 
standing  at  the  door,  ami  the  cutting  warm  steaks 
from  their  flesh.  Brace  says  that  these  are  ex- 
tracted while  the  animal  is  yet  alive,  and  bellow- 
ing under  the  pain  of  the  wound.  But  this 
disgusting  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  earlier  writers,  and  Mr.  Salt  affirm*  that 
the  head  u separates!  from  the  body  before  the 
operation  of  slicing  commences.  Salt,  however, 
as  well  a*  Bruce,  admits  that  the  luxury  of  an 
Abyssinian  hast  consists  in  having  the  pieces 
brought  in  while  the  blood  is  yet  warm  and  the 
fibres  palpitating.  The  female  who  sits  next  to 
each  chief  then  wraps  up  the  slice  in  a teff  cake, 
and  thrusts  into  his  mouth  as  large  a quantity  as 
it  is  capable  of  containing,  which  is  greedily  de- 
voured. All  parties  drink  copiously  of  by  drum  el, 
nnd  houza,  the  beer  of  the  country.  Having  satis- 
fied themselves,  they  rise,  and  give  place  to  another 
company  of  inferior  rank,  nnd  these  to  a third,  till 
all  is  consumed.  The  gross  indecencies  which 
Brace  represents  as  perpetrated  on  these  occasions, 
and  which  he  has  described  with  such  revolting 
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minuteness,  have  boon  denied  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  sup]x>se  that  they  can  be  other 
than  rare  occurrences.  Mr.  Gobat,  the  missionary, 
admits  that  a feast  such  as  that  described  by 
Bruce  may  havto  token  place  among  the  most 
shameless  libertines ; but  he  adds,  that  ‘ excesses 
of  that  kiud  are  not  customary  either  as  to  their 
cruelty  or  indecency/  The  practice  reported  by 
Bruce,  and  which  subjected  him  to  no  little  ridi- 
cule, of  cutting  steaks  from  a living  animal  on  a 
journey,  and  then  closing  up  the  wound  and  driving 
it  on,  np]>enred  at  tint  quite  unfounded  to  Mr.  Salt; 
but  in  his  second  journey  he  witnessed  it,  and  found 
that  it  was  called  by  a peculiar  name — cutting  the 
Shulada  ; which  certainly  goes  a good  way  to  prove 
its  frequency,  though  that  also  is  disputed  by  Mr. 
Gobat,  who  denies  its  occurrence,  unless  perhaps  in 
cases  of  extreme  hunger.  Mr.  Parky  ns,  a later 
traveller,  corroborates  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Salt, 
having  heard  of,  though  he  had  not  himself  wit- 
nessed, an  occurrence  of  the  kind.  He  believe*  in 
the  accuracy  of  Bruce’s  observations  at  the  time, 
though  apparently  a change  for  the  better  had 
taken  place. 

Justice  in  Abyssinia  is  altogether  barbarous, 
venal,  and  corrupt.  When  a person  accused  of  a 
criminal  offence  is  found  guilty,  he  Is  detained  in 
prison  till  he  has  made  satisfaction  to  the  accuser; 
or,  if  he  have  committed  murder,  till  he  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  may 
either  put  him  to  death  or  accept  a ransom.  The 
latter  is  generally  fixed  at  250  dollars  for  a man, 
but  the  relations  are  under  no  obligation  to  accept 
it.  To  escape  the  avenger  of  blood,  however,  the 
murderer  may  retire  to  another  province,  as  to  a 
city  of  refuge,  and  he  cannot  1**  followed.  When 
a murdered  person  has  no  relations,  the  priests  take 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  avengers  of  blood. 
The  king  in  person  constitutes  the  final  court  of 
appeal,  and  is  very  assiduous  in  performing  the 
duty  of  judge.  Theft  and  murder  and  other  aggra- 
vated offences  have  been  a good  deal  suppressed. 

Marriage  in  Abyssinia  is  a very  slight  connec- 
tion, formed  and  dissolved  at  pleasure.  The  most 
formal  mode  of  concluding  it  is,  when  the  lover, 
having  made  certain  engagements  to  the  parents, 
and  obtained  their  consent  (for  that  of  the  bride  is 
seldom  asked),  seizes  her  and  carries  her  home  on 
his  shoulders.  A magnificent  feast,  is  then  given 
of  brinde  and  bouza;  and  at  a fixed  period  of 
twenty  or  thirty  days  afterwards,  they  go  to 
church  and  take  the  sacrament  together/  It  is  in 
a few  rare  instances  only  that  even  this  alight 
ceremony  is  used.  In  most  coses,  mutual  consent, 
and  a plentiful  administration  of  raw  meat  and 
bouza,  form  the  only  preliminaries.  The  will  of 
either  party,  or  of  both,  is  at  any  time  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  connection.  If  they  have  several 
children,  they  divide  them ; if  they  have  but  one, 
and  he  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  he  belongs  to 
the  mother ; if  above  seven,  to  the  father.  Gobat 
says  that  after  a third  divorce  they  cannot  contract 
another  regular  marriage,  nor  partake  of  the  com-  j 
niunion  unlc$$  they  become  monk a;  Bruce, however, 
mentions  being  in  a company  at  Gomlar,  where 
there  was  a lady  present,  with  six  persons,  each  of 
whom  had  been  successively  her  husband,  although 
none  of  them  stood  in  this  relation  to  her  at  the 
time : nor  do  either  party  consider  themselves 
bound  to  observe  with  rigid  fidelity  this  slight  en- 
gagement, even  while  it  lasts.  Manners  may  be  j 
considered,  in  this  respect,  us  in  a state  of  almost  I 
total  dissolution.  Slaves  are  common  in  all  parts 
of  Abyssinia.  They  consist  of  Shangallas,  a race 
of  savage  negroes  inhabiting  the  low  countries  on 
the  NNW.  ami  NE.  frontiers.  They  are  very 
numerous  in  Gondar  and  other  places  of  Amliara, 


and  also  In  Tigre;  are  well  treated,  and  esea|Xi 
many  of  the  privations  to  which  they  arc  subject 
in  their  wild  state. 

The  only  display  of  architectural  magnificence 
in  Abyssinia  is  in  the  churches.  They  are  built  on 
eminences;  arc  of  a circular  form,  with  conical 
summits  and  thatched  roofs;  and  are  surrounded 
with  pillars  of  cedar,  within  which  is  an  arcade, 
which  produces  an  agreeable  coolness.  The  houses 
of  the  sovereigns  and  grandees  ore  also  large  and 
commodious;  though,  in  this  warlike  country,  tho 
camp  is  considered  as  their  more  proper  residence. 
All  the  houses  are  mere  hovels  of  a conical  form, 
with  a thatched  roof,  and  containing  little  or  no 
furniture.  The  dress,  both  of  men  and  women, 
consists  chiefly  of  a piece  of  cotton  cloth,  24  cubits 
long  by  in  breadth,  which  they  wrap  round 
them  like  a mantle,  with  close  drawers  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  a girdle  of  cloth. 
Needlework  and  washing,  according  to  Mr.  Stem, 
arc  performed  not  by  the  women  but  bv  the  men. 
Their  food  consists  of  the  different  species  of  grain 
already  enumerated,  fish,  fruits,  honey,  and  raw 
meat  at  festivals.  The  most  general  drink  is  bou- 
za. a species  of  sour  beer,  made  from  the  fermen- 
tation of  their  cakes,  particularly  those  left  at 
I entertainments.  Tocousso,  the  coarsest  grain,  pro- 
duces bouza  equal  or  superior  to  any  of  the  others. 
Hydromel  is  also  made  in  great  quantities.  Agri- 
culture, the  only  art  much  cultivated,  is  very  far 
behind  the  perfection  which  it  has  attained  even 
in  the  most  backward  parts  of  Europe.  The 
ploughs,  of  the  rudest  construction,  from  the  root 
or  branch  of  a tree,  are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  land 
is  twice  ploughed,  but  with  the  utmost  indifference 
as  to  the  straightness  of  the  furrows;  after  which 
women  are  employed  to  break  the  clods.  In  the 
course  of  ripening,  the  com  is  carefully  weeded. 
As  previously  stated,  there  are  two  or  three  crops 
in  the  year.  The  worst  grain  is  commonly  used 
for  seed.  In  general,  every'  family  cultivates  for 
itself,  ami  little  is  brought  to  market.  The  poor 
people  live  miserably  on  black  teff  and  tocousso, 
and  even  persons  of  consideration  use  little  except 
teff  ami  txmza. 

The  Abvssinians  profess  Christianity,  hut  it  has 
little  influence  over  their  conduct.  At  present 
they  are  split  into  three  parties,  violently  opposed 
to  each  other.  They  retain  a great  uuml>er  of 
Judaical  observances,  abstaining  from  the  meats 
prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law,  practising  circum- 
cision, keeping  both  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  as 
Sabbaths,  and  regarding  fasts  as  essential.  But  their 
fasts,  though  apparently  long  and  rigorous,  are 
dispensed  with  on  payment  of  a sum  of  money, 
according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  party. 
The  Coptic  patriarch  of  Cairo  continues  still  to  lie 
the  nominal  head  of  the  church,  from  whom  the 
Alnma,  the  resident  head,  receives  his  investiture. 
They  have  monasteries,  lx.»th  of  monks  and  nuns, 
who  are  far,  however,  from  professing  that  rigid 
austerity  which  is  the  boast  of  the  Burnish  church. 
Their  veneration  for  the  Virgin  is  unbounded ; and 
the  Catholic  missionaries  found  that  they  com- 
pletely outdid,  in  this  respect,  their  own  ultra 
zeal.  Their  saints  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
surpass,  in  miraculous  power,  even  those  of  the 
Komish  calendar.  They  represent  them  by  paint- 
ings, with  which  their  churches  are  lavishly 
adorned ; but  they  do  not  admit  any  figures  in 
relievo.  The  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  prohibit 
divorce,  or  even  polygamy,  the  propensity  to 
which  in  the  nation  is  probably  too  powerful  to 
render  any  prohibition  effectual. 

Mohammedans,  ns  well  as  Jews,  are  also  found 
in  Abyssinia.  The  former  appear  to  have  in- 
creased since  Bruce’s  visit;  at  present  they  are 
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most  numerous  in  Adowah  and  its  vicinity.  Few 
of  them  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  They 
engage  more  in  traffic  than  the  Christiana,  and 
have  more  money.  They  are  said  to  engross  the 
whole  traffic  in  slaves ; the  Christians,  according 
to  Mr.  Gobat,  never  taking  any  part  in  it.  The 
Jews  claim  to  be  descended  from  immigrants  into 
Abyssinia,  who  returned  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
after  her  visit  to  Solomon.  In  morals  they  are 
much  superior  to  their  neighbours,  both  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  but  are  unsocial  and  ascetic. 
Husbandry  and  a few  simple  trades  are  their  sole 
occupations 

Though  low,  os  compared  with  Europe,  the 
manufactures  of  Abyssinia  occupy  a prominent 
place  among  most  of  the  African  nations  It  sup- 
plies itself  with  all  the  most  indispensable  articles 
Cotton  cloths,  the  universal  dress  of  the  country, 
are  made  in  large  quantities  the  fine  sort  at 
Gondar,  and  the  coarse  at  Adowa.  Being  unable 
to  dye  their  favourite  dark  blue  colour,  they  un- 
ravel the  blue  Surat  cloths  and  weave  them  again 
into  their  own  webs  Coarse  cloth  circulates  as 
money.  Manufactures  of  iron  and  brass  are  also 
considerable,  the  material  being  procured  from 
Sennaar,  Walcayt,  and  Berbers ; knives  are  made 
at  Adowa  and  spears  at  Antalow.  The  business 
of  tanning  is  well  understood  in  Tigre;  and  at 
Axum  sheepskins  are  made  into  parchment. 
Saddles  and  all  sorts  of  horse  furniture,  are  good. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  way  of  Massuafi,  whence  the  com- 
munication with  the  interior  is  maintained  by  the 
channel  of  Adowa.  The  imports  are  chiefly  lcatl, 
block  tin,  gold  foil,  Persian  carpets  raw  silk  from 
China,  velvets  French  broad  cloths  coloured  skins 
from  Egypt,  gloss  beads  and  decanters  from  Venice. 
The  exports  consist  of  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves  The 
slaves  are  reckoned  more  beautiful  than  those 
which  come  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Progress  of  Discovery. — The  ancients  never  ac- 
quired any  accurate  knowledge  of  Abyssinia.  To 
it,  along  with  Sennaar,  they,  in  a peculiar  sense, 
applied  the  comprehensive  name  of  Ethiopia ; for 
though  that  term  was  made  to  extend  generally 
to  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  even  to  a great  part 
of  Asia,  yet  ^Ethiopia  sub  JEqypto  was  regarded 
as  the  proper  Ethiopia.  Descriptions  of  Ethiopian 
nations  are  given  by  the  ancients  at  considerable 
length ; but  they  serve  chiefly  to  show  the  im- 
perfection of  their  knowledge,  and  are  tinctured 
with  a large  admixture  of  fable.  Rennell  sup- 
poses seemingly  on  good  grounds  that  the  Ma- 
crobian,  or  long-lived  Ethiopians  said  to  live 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  others  belong  to 
Abyssinia.  The  ancients  had  no  distinct  know- 
ledge of  more  than  two  Ethiopian  kingdoms : the 
first  and  onlv  one  known  to  the  earliest  writers 
is  Mcroc,  or  the  Peninsula,  which  they  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  an  island  formed  by  the  successive 
union  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astaboraa  and  the 
Astapus  (Blue  River  and  Tacazzo).  The  chief 
city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by  them  on  the  Nile,  in 
laC  16°  26';  and  Bruce,  in  passing  through  Sen- 
naar, saw,  near  Chcndi,  immense  ruins  which 
probably  belonged  to  this  celebrated  capital  of 
Ethiopia.  The  other  kingdom  became  known 
after  the  Greeks,  under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, extended  their  navigation  along  the  eastern 
const  of  Africa  It  was  that  of  the  Axumita*, 
situated  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupying  part  of 
Tign(.  Its  capital,  Axum,  still  remains  and 
though  in  a state  of  decay,  exhibits  remains  so 
vast  as  amply  to  attest  its  former  greatness 
The  inscriptions  discovered  here  by  Salt  show 
that  the  Axumites  had  received  amongst  them 
the  religion  and  the  arts  of  foreigners  and  that 


they  made  use  of  the  Grecian  language  in  the 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments.  The  port  of 
Axum,  Adulis  was  the  channel  by  which  the 
finest  ivory  then  known  was  exported,  and  a 
commercial  intercourse  maintained  with  the  coasts 
both  of  the  Rod  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Salt, 
though  unable  to  visit  it,  seems  to  have  ascer- 
tained its  situation  near  Maasouah. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centnrv,  Abys- 
sinia was  converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  has 
ever  since  nominally  professed. 

After  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  Islamism, 
those  of  the  Egyptians  who  were  reluctant  to 
change  their  faith  being  compelled  to  fly  south- 
wards before  the  sword  of  the  Saracens,  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia  became  filled  with  Jewish  and 
Christian  refugees.  And  as  both  these  countries 
were  at  that  time  Christian,  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers, who  have  fully  descrilied  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  make  a very  slight  mention  of 
them;  so  that  Abyssinia  remained  almost  un- 
known till  near  the  icra  of  modern  naval  dis- 
covery. In  1445,  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia  sent 
an  ambassador  to  the  senate  of  Florence,  and 
wrote  a famous  letter  to  the  priests  his  subjects  at 
Jerusalem.  This,  and  the  favourable  reports  of 
the  Abyssinian  priests  now  referred  to,  gave  rise 
to  the  most  exaggerated  reports.  It  was  said  that 
a Christian  prince,  to  whom  the  Portuguese  gave 
the  fantastical  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  Jo5», 
ruled  over  a vast,  highly  civilised,  and  rich  em- 
pire, in  the  centre  and  E.  of  Africa.  This  state- 
ment inflamed  at  once  the  spirit  of  discovery  and 
of  religious  zeal,  the  two  ruling  principles  in  that 
age.  The  Portuguese  monarch*,  who  took  the 
lead  in  exploring  the  eastern  world,  immediately 
devised  measures  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  so 
remarkable  a region.  The  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered; Abyssinia  was  therefore  viewed  as  a 
tract  through  which  the  commerce  of  India  might 
be  conducted.  Two  envoys,  Covilhnm  and  l)e 
Paiva,  wore  therefore  sent,  under  the  direction  of 
Prince  Henry,  upon  a mission  to  explore  it.  They 
went  by  way  of  Alexandria,  and  descended  the 
Red  Sea.  lie  Paiva  perished  by  some  unknown 
accident;  but  Covilham,  after  visiting  different 
parts  of  India  and  Eastern  Africa,  entered  Abys- 
sinia, and  arrived,  in  1400,  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor,  residing  then  in  Shoo.  Being  brought 
lx- fore  the  sovereign,  he  was  received  with  that 
favour  which  novelty,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
lie  feared  from  it,  usually  secures;  and  being  a 
man  of  address  and  ability,  he  contrived  to  main- 
tain this  friendly  disposition.  The  reports  which 
he  transmitted  of  the  country  were  favourable; 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  empress-mother  to 
send  an  Armenian  as  an  amliassador  to  Portugal, 
whose  arrival  excited  a great  sensation  in  that 
country,  the  Portuguese  sent  out  several  other 
embassies.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
described  by  Alvarez,  in  1520.  He  remained  six 
years  in  the  country,  and  traversed  it  from  north 
to  south,  visiting  the  provinces  of  Amhara,  Shoa, 
and  Efat,  Paez,  Almeyda,  Lobo,  and  several 
others  successively  undertook  journeys  into  Abys- 
sinia. Paez,  who  resided  in  the  country  from 
1G03  till  his  death  in  1622,  visited,  in  1618,  the 
sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  eastern  arm  of  tho 
Nile,  and  describes  them  nearly  in  the  same  terms 
as  Bruce,  who  absurdly  claims  the  honour  of  being 
their  discoverer.  From  the  accounts  of  these  and 
other  missions,  Tellez  first  (1660),  and  afterwards 
Ludolph  (1681),  principally  compiled  their  his- 
tories and  descriptions  of  Ethiopia.  Ludolph, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  language,  derived  a 
considerable  part  of  his  information  from  the  com- 
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munications  of  Gregory,  an  Abyssinian  monk  of 
the  province  of  Amhoro,  then  in  Europe.. 

Public  curiosity,  however,  with  respect  to  Abys- 
sinia gradually  subsided,  till  towards  the  close  of 
last  century  (1790),  it  was  revived  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Bruce’s  Travels.  Many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances he  relates  arc  so  very  extraordinary 
oh  to  give  to  his  descriptions  a good  deal  of  the 
appearance  of  romance.  The  authenticity  of  his 
work  was  in  consequence  very  generally  doubted ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  state- 
ments have  been  shown  to  be  unfounded,  and  that 
others  are  of  very  Questionable  authority.  But 
the  accuracy  of  the  leading  features  of  his  work 
has  been  fully  established  l>y  Mr.  Salt  and  other 
late  travellers. 

Further  information  as  to  Abvssinia  will  be 
found  in  the  Modem  Universal  History,  vol  xv. ; 
the  Travels  of  Bruce,  Salt,  and  Lord  Valcntia;  Mr. 
Gobat’s  Journal ; the  account  of  Abyssinia  in  Hit- 
ter’s Geography ; Prichard’s  Researches  on  Man; 
Parkyn’s  life  in  Abyssinia ; and  Stem’s  Wander- 
ings among  the  Falashas  in  Abyssinia. 

ACAPULCO,  a celebrated  sea-port  and  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  intendency  of  that  name,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  190  m.  8SW.  Mexico, 
lat.  16°  50'  29"  N.,  long.  99°  46'  W.  Estimated 
pop.  3,000.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  4 It  is  familiar,’  savs  Captain  Hall, 
4 to  the  memory  of  most  people,  from  its  being  the 
port  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  of  former 
days  took  their  departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of 
the  Western  over  the  Eastern  world.  It  is  cele- 
brated, also,  in  Anson’s  delightful  Voyage,  and 
occupies  a conspicuous  place  in  the  very  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  Buccaneers : to  a sailor,  there- 
fore, it  is  classic  ground  in  every  sense.  I cannot 
express  the  universal  professional  admiration  ex- 
cited by  a sight  of  this  celebrated  port,  which  is, 
moreover,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a harbour.  It  is 
easy  of  access ; very  capacious ; the  water  not  too 
deep;  the  holding  ground  good;  quite  free  from 
hidden  dangers ; and  as  secure  as  tne  basin  in  the 
centre  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard.  From  the  inte- 
rior of  the  harbour  the  sea  cannot  be  discovered ; 
and  a stranger,  coming  to  the  spot  by  land,  would 
imagine  he  was  looking  over  a sequestered  moun- 
tain-lake.’ (South  America,  ii.  p.  1 72.)  There  are 
two  entrances  to  this  splendid  oosin,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  small  island  of  Koqueta  or  Grifo,  the 
broadest  being  nearly  1}  ra.  across,  and  the  other 
from  700  to  800  feet.  The  town,  commanded  by  the 
‘extensive  and  formidable!  (Hall)  castle  of  San 
Carlos,  is  poor  and  mean.  Since  it  ceased  to  be 
the  resort  of  the  galleons,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of 
any  considerable  importance;  and,  when  visited 
by  Captain  Hall,  had  only  thirty  houses,  with  a 
large  suburb  of  huts  built  of  reeds,  wattled  in 
open  basket-work  to  give  admission  to  the  air. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  and  pestilential 
To  give  a freer  circulation  to  the  air,  an  artificial 
cut  was  made  through  the  chain  of  rocks  by  which 
the  town  is  surrounded  But,  though  this  has 
been  of  considerable  service  it  still  continues  to 
be  very  unhealthy.  Its  natural  insalubrity  is  in- 
creased by  the  poisonous  vapoura  exhaled  from  a 
marsh  situated  to  the  E.  of  tne  town.  The  annual 
desiccation  of  the  stagnant  water  of  this  marsh 
occasions  the  death  of  innumerable  small  fishes ; 
which,  decaying  in  heaps  under  a tropical  sun, 
diffuse  their  noxious  emanations  through  the 
neighbouring  air,  and  are  justly  considered  a prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  putrid  bilious  fevers  that  then 
prevail  along  the  coast.  Some  trade  is  carried  on 
between  Acapulco  and  Guayquil,  Callao,  &c. ; but, 
owing  to  the  extreme  tediousness  and  difficulty  of 
the  voyage  from  Acapulco  to  Callao,  the  intcr- 
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course  between  Mexico  and  Peru  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds. 

ACERENZA  (an.  Acherontia),  a small  and 
very  ancient  archiepisoortal  city  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.Potenxa;  14  m.  NE.  Potenza.  Pon.  8,955  in 
1862.  It  is  situated  according  to  the  description 
of  Horace  (Od  lib.  iii.  car.  4,  l 14),  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  hill  Nidut  celaa  Acherontia,  the  foot 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Braudano.  It  has  a 
castle,  a cathedral  two  convents,  a grammar 
school,  and  an  hospital  The  archbishop  resides 
at  Matera.  This  town  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Homans  os  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Apulia  and 
Lucania. 

ACEKNO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Sa- 
lerno; 16  m.  N.  by  E.  Salerno.  Pop.  3,715  in 
1862.  The  town  has  a cathedral,  a parish  church, 
a mont  de  piete,  which  makes  advances  of  seed  to 
indigent  cultivators,  a fabric  of  paper,  and  a 
forge. 

ACERRA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 
serta;  9 ra.  NE.  Naples.  Pop  11,274  in  1862.  It 
has  a cathedral  a seminary,  and  a mont  de  piete. 
The  country  is  fruitful  but  unhealthy.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  town.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  the  inhabitants 
having  deserted  it  on  his  approach.  (Liv.  lib.  xxiii. 
s.  17.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a Roman 
colony. 

ACHEEN,  a principality  occupying  tho  NW, 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  (which  see). 

Aciiekn,  the  capital  of  the  above  principality, 
situated  near  the  NW.  extremity  of  Sumatra,  on 
a river  about  3 m.  from  the  sea,  lat,  5°  35"  N., 
long.  95°  45"  E.  It  is  very  populous,  being  said 
to  contain  8,000  houses  built  of  bamboo  and  rough 
timber,  and  raised  on  posts,  to  secure  them  from 
inundations.  A good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Singapore,  Batavia,  Bengal  &c.  Owing  to 
a bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  none  but  small 
vessels  pass  up  to  the  city.  The  entrance  for  three 
months  of  the  year  is  dangerous,  but  the  harbour 
is  secure. 

ACHERN,  a town  of  the  G.  D.  Baden,  on  tho 
Achcm,  14  miles  NE.  Kehl  on  the  railway  from 
Kehl  to  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  2,579  in  1861.  Within 
a short  distance  of  Achem  is  the  village  of  Soss- 
bach,  contiguous  to  which  is  a granite  monument, 
erected  at  tne  expense  of  the  French  government 
in  1829,  on  the  spot  where  the  Marshal  de  Tu- 
renne,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modem 
times,  was  killed  by  a random  shot  on  the  27th 
July,  1675.  He  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Achem. 

ACHIL,  or  EAGLE  ISLAND, an  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo,  separated  from  tho 
main  land  by  a narrow  channel  It  is  about  30 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  above  23,000 
acres.  Pop  5,776  in  1861.  It  is  mountainous; 
and  eagles — whence  its  name — breed  in  its  inac- 
cessible fastnesses.  The  inhabitants  speak  the 
Irish  language,  and  are  in  an  extremely  depressed, 
miserable  condition. 

ACHMIN,  or  ECHMIN,  a town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  230  m. 
S.  Cairo.  Estimated  pop.  3,000.  Streets  well 
disposed,  broad,  and  straight,  which  is  very  un- 
usual in  Egypt ; so  that  this  would  be  a handsome 
town,  were  the  houses  built  of  better  materials 
than  baked  bricks  cemented  with  clay.  It  was 
anciently  called  Panopolis,  or  Chemnis ; the  former 
being  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  Egyptian  name. 
It  contains  a^church  of  some  antiquity,  and  held 
in  much  veneration ; but  its  chief  ornament  is  the 
granite  pillars  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Pano|K>lis. 

ACHMUNEIN,  a large  village  of  central  Egypt, 
prov.  Minych,  on  the  site  of  the  an.  Hermopolia 
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Magna,  lot.  27°  43'  N.,  long.  30°  53'  E.  In  the  en- 
virons is  the  jxirtico  of  an  ancient  temple,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  regarded  ns  one  of  the  finest 
remains  of  Lgvptian  architecture. 

ACHONRY,  a parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo,  which 
gives  name  to  a bishopric,  now  united  to  Killala. 
lti  m.  W.  Sligo.  Pop.  of  parish,  14,504  in  1801. 

AC  I -RE  ALE,  a sen-jxjrt  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Catania,  cap.  cant  at  the  foot  of  Mount  .Etna, 
9 m.  NE.  Catania.  Pop.  24,831  in  1802.  The 
town  stands  on  a vast  mass  of  basaltic  lava,  about 
800  feet  above  its  jH>rt,  the  Marina  of  Aci,  and  is 
supported  on  arches  constructed  with  great  labour 
and  expense  through  ten  alternate  strata  of  lava 
and  earth.  The  situation  is  healthy;  the  town  is 
regularly  built,  clean,  with  many  churches,  con- 
vents, and  public  buildings,  the  whole  giving  evi- 
dence of  a thriving  and  industrious  population.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  during 
the  fair  in  July,  in  wine,  fruit,  gold  filigree  work, 
cotton,  flux,  and  diaper,  the  last  being  bleached 
in  great  quantities  in  the  plain  below  the  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Acoue  Grande.  The  port  is  small ; 
the  mule  is  formed  out  of  a mass  of  lava,  and 
there  are  some  good  warehouses.  The  town  is 
celebrated  for  its  cold,  sulphurous  mineral  waters, 
the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  and  grotto  of  Galatea. 
There  are  six  other  places  bearing  the  same  name. 
During  the  senile  war  Aci-Rcale  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  consul  Aquilius.  who  succeeded  in 
suppressing  that  dangerous  revolt,  anno  101  i».  c. 

ACONCAGUA,  a province  of  Chili  (which  see). 
This  also  is  the  name  of  the  cap.  of  the  same 
prov.,  a town  containing  about  5,000  inhah.,  and 
also  of  a mountain  and  river,  the  former  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  Andes,  being  28,010  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  river  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  flows  into  the  sea  12  miles  from  Valparaiso. 

ACQUAPENDKNTE,  a small  town  of  Central 
Italy,  15  m.  W.  Orvielo.  Pop.  2,005  in  1862. 
It  has  a cathedral  and  5 churches. 

ACQUA-V IV A,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Bari,  18  m.  S.  Bari.  Pop.  7,843  in  1802.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  has  a handsome  parish 
church,  some  convents,  2 hospitals,  and  a numt  dr 
pit  tt(. 

ACQUI,  or  AQUI,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  same  name  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bor- 
mida;  47  m.  ESE.  Turin.  Pop.  9,014  in  1862.  It 
has  a citadel,  a cathedral,  2 churches,  and  a semi- 
nan'  ; and  Is  celebrated  for  its  warm  sulphurous 
baths.  The  inhabitants  ore  principally  employed 
in  the  silk  manufacture. 

ACRA,  a small  district  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  Aahanteea,  nearly  under 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  English,  Dutch, 
and  Danes  have  forts  at  Acts. 

ACRE,  AKKA,  or  ST.  JEAN  D’ ACRE,  a town 
of  Syria,  rap.  pachalic  of  same  name  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  32°  64'  35"  N.,  long. 
86°  6'  5"  E.,  88  m.  SSW.  Taour  (an.  Tyrus),  and 
35  m.  W.  Lake  Tabaria  or  Genesareth.  It  is 
situated  on  a promontory,  forming  the  NE.  limit 
of  a fine  semicircular  bay  (the  Bav  of  Acre)  open- 
ing to  the  N„  hounded  NW.  by  Cape  Carmel,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name.  The 
harbour  of  Acre,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  within 
the  bay  is  shallow,  and  accessible  only  to  vessels 
drawing  little  water;  but  opposite  to  Caipha,  a 
small  town  at  the  ford  of  Mmint  Carmel,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  bay,  there  is  good  anchorage  ground 
in  deep  water.  Few  towns  are  more  advan- 
tageously situated  as  a centre  of  commerce  or  scat 
of  political  power;  but  these  advantages,  by 
making  its  possession  of  importance,  have  served 
to  expose  it  over  and  over  again  to  hostile  attacks. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy ; the  winter  rains,  do- 
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spending  in  torrents  from  the  mountains,  fill  tho 
adjacent  plain  with  stagnant  lakes,  from  which, 
and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  remains,  con- 
stant malaria  is  produced,  forming  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain  land.  Cotton  ami  com  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  these  form  its 
staple  exports. 

Previously  to  1832  the  population  of  Acre  was 
loosely  estimated  at  from  16,000  to  20,000:  but 
the  siege  of  that  year  having  ended  in  its  almost 
total  destruction,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly 
the  numlier  of  its  present  inhabitants,  though  9,000 
is  proliatily  about  the  mark.  The  same  cause 
operates  to  make  an  account  of  the  place  his- 
torical, rather  than  descriptive  of  its  existing 
state.  Even  before  the  period  alluded  to,  a few 
broken  columns  of  granite,  and  other  dilapidated 
and  neglected  relics,  were  the  only  remains  #>f 
antiquity;  but  of  the  Gothic  age  there  were,  at 
this  epoch,  the  cathedral  churches  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St,  John.  The  mosque  of  Djczzar  Pacha  was 
a fine  quadrangular  building,  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  surmounted  by  a cupola  supported  on 
pillars  brought  from  the  mins  of  Gesareo.  The 
same  governor  also  constructed  a large  fountain,  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  the  town.  The  bazaars 
were  numerous  and  good,  being  arched  over,  and 
well  supplied  with  commodities.  Houses  built  of 
stone,  anti  flat-roofed,  the  terraces  on  their  tops 
forming  agreeable  promenades;  the  more  useful, 
as  the  streets  were  extremely  narrow.  At  present, 
however.  Acre  is,  or  at  all  events  within  a year  or 
two  was  little  better  than  a mass  of  ruins;  of  all 
its  buildings,  public  or  private,  the  fountain  of 
Djezzar  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  uninjured 
from  the  effects  of  the  siege  bv  the  Egyptians  in 
1882. 

Although  the  modem  town  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  its  site  has  beei\  occupied  by  buildings 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Here  stood  a Hebrew, 
or  perhaps  a Phoenician  city,  called  Aocho.  Being 
improved  and  enlarged  by  the  Greek  sovereigns  of 
Egypt,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Ptolemais ; and 
it  was  justly  regarded  by  them  and  their  Roman 
successors  ns  a port  of  great  importance.  Syria 
was  one  of  the  first  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans 
{$**  A kami a),  into  whose  hands  Ptolemais  fell, 
a.  n.  036.  It  then  received  the  name  of  Akkn, 
which  continues  to  lie  its  Saracenic  appellation. 
In  1104  it  was  captured  by  the  first  crusaders,  and 
formed  for  eighty  years  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  famous 
sultan  Salad  in.  About  four  years  afterwards 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  ami  Philip  Augustus  ap- 
peared before  its  walls,  and  after  a siege;  of  twenty- 
two  months  it  surrendered  to  their  arms  in  1 191. 
It  subsequently  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians  exactly  a century ; and  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
attained  considerable  importance  and  prosperity. 
It  derived  from  the  magnificent  cathedral  erected 
by  those  soldier  monks  to  their  patron  saint  its 
common  western  name  of  St.  Jean  ff  Acre.  In 
1291,  however,  the  knights  were  driven  from  Syria, 
and  Acre  was  the  spot  on  which  their  last  despe- 
rate but  useless  struggle  took  place.  From  1291 
till  1517,  it  formed  part  of  the  Caliphate,  when  it 
passed,  with  the  last  paltry  wrecks  of  that  once 
mighty  power,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Neg- 
lected by  the  government,  and  exposed  to  tiio 
depredations  of  every  wandering  tribe,  it  con- 
tinued to  decay,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  it  was  seized  by  Fak’r-el-din,  the  cele- 
brated emir  of  the  Druses,  under  whose  wise  and 
energetic  government  it  Iwgan  to  show  symptoms 
i of  returning  prosperity;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
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his  life  Fak’r-cl-din,  apprehending  a Tnrkish  in- 
vasion, destroyed  the  harbour,  and  thus  left  the 
place  in  a worse  condition  than  that  in  which  he 
found  it.  Another  century  of  decay  and  misery 
ensued,  till,  in  1749,  the  Bedouin  Arab  Daher  ex- 
pelled the  Turkish  aga,  and  made  Acre  the  capital 
of  a territory  which  for  more  than  20  years  was 
virtually  independent  of  the  Porte.  Daher  par- 
tially fortified  Acre,  partly  cleared  its  rains,  and 
settled  colonies  of  Greek  and  Mussulman  farmers, 
harassed  and  despoiled  in  the  neighlmnring  coun- 
tries, in  the  surrounding  plain.  On  Daher’s  fall 
in  1775,  Acre  reverted  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks.  For  once,  however,  the  change  of  masters 
was  not  productive  of  ruin.  Djexzar,  who  was 
immediately  appointed  pacha,  how  inferior  soever 
to  Daher  in  personal  character,  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled him  in  his  political  energy,  promptness, 
and  decision.  He  strengthened  the  fortifications 
and  embellished  the  town.  The  determined  and 
successful  resistance  whiqh  it  made  in  1799  to  the 
arms  of  Xai>oleon  have  rendered  it  famous  in 
modern  history.  There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  termination  of  the  siege  had  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  future  fortune  of  that 
extraordinary  person,  and  consequently  of  the 
world.  (See  Voyage  du  Marechal  Marmont,  iii. 

76.)  Acre  continued  to  prosper  till  1832. 

lough  fettered  by  imposts  and  monopolies,  it 
carried  on  a considerable  foreign  trade,  and  had 
resident  consuls  from  most  of  the  great  states  of 
Europe.  During  its  siege  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  in 
1832,  which  lasted  5 mouths  and  21  days,  its  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings  were  mostly  destroyed. 
In  1840  it  was  Iximbarded  by  the  English  and 
Austrian  fleets,  through  whom  it  was  restored  to 
the  sultan.  It  has  not  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity. (V olney’s  and  Robinson's  Travels,  and 
Russell's  Palestine.) 

ACR1,  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Cosen  za, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Mucone,  in  a healthy  situation  ; 
12.  in.  X.  E.  Cosenza.  Pop.  11,736  in  1862.  It 
lias  6 parish  churches  and  a hospital.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  fruitful. 

ACTU  M.  See  Aiita,  GuLPH  of. 

ACTOX,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  for- 
merly resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters ; 81  m. 
W.  St.  Paul’s,  on  the  North  London  railway.  Pop. 
of  parish  3,151  in  1861.  Acton  has  in  recent 
times  become  a suburb  of  the  metropolis,  (See 
London.) 

ACUL,  an  inconsiderable  sea-port  town  of 
Ilavti,  on  its  X.  coast.  Lot.  19°  47'  40"  X., 
long.  72°  27'  13"  YV.  It  was  called  St.  Thomas 
by  Columbus. 

ADA  LI  A,  or  SATALIEH,  a sea-port  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  Sangiack  T«flce-ili, 
on  the  gulph  of  the  same  name,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Douden-sou,  lat.  36°  52'  15"  N.,  long.  30° 
45'  3"  E.  Estimated  pop.  8,000,  two-thirds  Turks 
and  one-third  Greeks.  It  is  finely  situated,  being 
built  am  phi  theatre- wise  round  a small  harbour 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the  summit  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  a castle.  It  is  enclosed  by  a ditch, 
a double  wall,  and  a series  of  square  towers  about 
50  yards  apart.  Streets  narrow,  and  houses  mostly 
of  wood.  It  is  the  residence  of  a pacha  and  of  a 
Greek  archbishop ; and  has  numerous  mosques, 
churches,  baths,  caravansaries,  &c.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  beautiful,  and  the  soil  deep 
and  fertile. 

Adalia  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Olbia;  and  the  fragments  of  columns  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity  found  within  its  walls, 
attest  its  former  flourishing  state. 

ADAM’S  PEAK,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  altitude  7,420  feet ; 45  m.  ESE. 
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Coltimbo.  It  has  a sugar-loaf  shape ; and  its 
summit,  supposes!  to  lie  the  point  where  Buddha 
ascended  to  heaven.  Is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims. 

ADANA,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  a 
district  or  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Sihon  (Saras),  about  25  m.  above  where  it  falls 
into  the  sen.  Ini.  36°  59*  X.,  long.  35°  16'  E. 
Estiin.  pop.  20,000.  It  Ia  very  ancient,  stands  on 
a declivity,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  groves  of 
fruit  trees  and  vineyards : is  large,  well-built ; has 
a castle;  a bridge  over  the  river,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  .Justinian ; and  a noble  portico  in  the 
middle  of  the  bazaar.  It  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  in  wine,  fruits,  and  com.  In  summer  it  is 
rather  unhealthy,  and  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants retire  to  the  country.  (Kinncir’s  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  p.  131.) 

A DARE,  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Lim- 
erick, with  some  fine  ruins,  now  much  decayed, 
situated  on  the  Maig,  over  which  it  has  a bridge 
of  9 arches  ; 130  in.  S\\\  Dublin.  Pop.  816.  Ditto 
of  parish  2,944  in  1861. 

ADDA,  a celebrated  river  of  Italy,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  several  rivulets  near  Bormio,  in  the 
Volte  line.  Having  traversed  that  province,  it 
passes  Sondrio,  enters  the  lake  of  Como  near  its 
northern,  and  issues  from  its  southern  extremity, 
and  passing  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone,  falls  into  the 
Po  C m.  \V\  Cremona, 

ADELAIDE,  a city  of  South  Australia,  cap.  of 
the  British  colony  of  that  name,  about  7 m.  SE, 
from  its  port,  an  inlet  on  the  E.  side  of  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Gulph.  Lat.  34°  57'  S.,  long.  188®  3k'  E. 
Pop.  7,143  in  1846,  and  18,303  in  1861.  The  ma- 
nic. boundary  comprises  rather  more  than  1,000 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  N.  and  S.  Adelaide  by 
the  river  Torrens,  here  crossed  by  several  bridges. 
Both  portions  of  the  town  stand  on  gentle  eleva- 
tions, and  are  regularly  laid  out : the  streets,  which 
vary  from  70  to  130  ft.  in  width,  mostly  cross  or 
meet  each  other  at  right  angles,  ami  there  are  se- 
veral good  squares.  The  S.  is  a good  deal  larger 
than  the  N.  division  of  the  city;  it  include*  the 
government  house,  hospital,  &e.,  with  some  hand- 
some terraces  and  villas,  having  from  $ to  £ aero 
of  shrubbery  and  garden  ground  attached.  Along 
King  William  Street,  the  central  thoroughfare,  tiro 
many  large  buildings,  including  the  government 
offices  anti  commissariat  stores,  with  many  good 
private  houses  and  shops  of  all  descriptions.  Hind- 
ley  Street  is  the  principal  place  of  business,  and 
here  is  to  be  observed  all  the  hust  le  of  a flourishing 
town.  It  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  goud  stone, 
brick,  or  wooden  houses,  some  of  which  are  of  su- 
perior build,  and  do  credit  to  Australian  street 
architecture.  Many  of  the  stores  or  merchants’ 
warehouses  are  massive  brick  or  stone  buildings. 
The  government  house,  near  the  river,  is  a fine 
house,  surrounded  by  about  10  acres  laid  out  in 
ornamental  gardens.  A botanic  garden  was  es- 
tablished in  1855,  and  in  1858  a special  grant  of 
1000/.  was  allowed  for  a conservatory,  tilled  with 
palms  and  other  tropical  produce.  Among  the 
other  principal  edifices  arc  Trinity  and  St.  John's 
churches,  the  legislative  council  house,  court  house, 
the  office  of  the  S.  Australian  bank,  an  auction 
mart,  the  offices  of  the  S.  Australian  Company, 
and  a large  prison,  built  at  a cost  of  34,000/.  In 
the  centre  of  Light  Square  is  a handsome  Gothic 
cross,  45  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colo- 
nel Light,  the  founder  of  the  city.  Adelaide  has 
chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Homan  Catholics  lbi|>- 
tists,  Independents  Methodists,  German  Luthe- 
rans and  others  a Friends’  meeting  house,  a Jews’ 
synagogue,  numerous  schools  the  S.  Australian 
bank,  and  a branch  of  the  Australasian  do.,  S. 
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Australian  Assurance  Company,  a philanthropic 
institution,  and  a mechanics’  institute.  Several 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  city.  It  manu- 
factures woollen  goods,  starch,  soap,  snuff,  and 
machinery,  and  it  has  a variety  of  steam  and 
other  mills,  with  breweries,  tanneries,  and  malt 
houses.  I ts  trade  in  ores  and  wool  is  already  very 
extensive,  and  it  will  necessarily  increase  with  the 
increase  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is 
the  grand  emporium.  Adelaide  exported  5,699,200 
lbs.  of  wool  in  1860;  6,662,020  lbs.  in  1861;  and 
7,162,032  lbs.  in  1862,  Around  the  city  on  the  E. 
and  S.  is  a semicircle  of  hills,  some  rising  to  up- 
wards of  2,000  ft  above  the  sea ; and  within  a few 
miles  are  some  of  the  principal  copper  and  lead 
mines,  to  which,  especially  the  former,  the  colony 
owes  great  part  of  its  prosperity. 

The  river  Torrens,  on  which  Adelaide  i«  built 
loses  itself  in  a marsh  before  reaching  the  sea,  so 
that  the  city  is  from  6 to  7 m.  distant  from  its 
port  an  inlet  of  St  Vincent’s  Gulph.  In  the 
rainv  season  tho  Torrens  is  much  Hooded,  though 
it  seldom  overflows  its  banks,  which  are  steep  and 
lofty ; but  in  the  dry  season  it  has  no  current  its 
lied' being  then  formed  into  a series  of  pools  or 
tanks. 

Port  Adelaide,  7 m.  NW.  from  the  city,  in  a 
low  and  marshy  situation,  consists  of  a number  of 
dwelling-houses  and  warehouses,  many  of  which 
are  of  stone,  with  wharves,  partly  belonging  to 
government  and  partly  to  the  South  Australian 
Company.  The  inlet  of  the  sea  forming  the  har- 
bour, opposite  the  entrance  to  which  a light  ves- 
sel is  moored,  stretches  from  the  gulph,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a narrow  neck  of  land,  for  about 
8 m.  southward,  surrounding  Torrens  Island.  There 
entered  at  Port  Adelaide,  in  the  year  1862,  a total 
of  293  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  92,120.  Of  these, 
273  vessels,  of  86,230  tons,  were  with  cargoes,  and 
20  vessels,  of  5,890  tons,  in  ballast.  The  clearances, 
in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  282  vessels,  of  a 
total  burthen  of  92,502  tons.  Port  Adelaide  has 
a custom  house ; but  vessels  are  exempted  from  all 
port  charges  in  this  and  in  the  other  ports  of  the 
colony.  A railway  unites  the  city  with  the  port. 
(For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  trade  of 
this  city  and  of  the  colony  generally,  see  Austra- 
lia, South.) 

Adelaide  was  founded  in  1834.  In  1842  it  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature 
as  a city  under  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council  (Wilkinson,  Dutton,  Bennett,  S.  Aus- 
tralia ; Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial 
Possessions,  1 HG4.) 

ADELSBERG,  a village  and  cavern  in  Illyria, 
about  half  way  between  Laybach  and  Trieste.  The 
cavern  is  decidedly  the  most  magniticent  and  ex- 
tensive hitherto  discovered  in  Europe.  It  has  been 
explored  to  a distance  of  between  1 and  2 miles 
(1310  fathoms)  from  the  entrance,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a lake.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  these  vast  hollows,  and  that, 
were  it  carefully  examined,  its  extent  would  lie 
found  to  be  much  greater.  The  cavern  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  an  officer  in  the  adjoining  village, 
who  appoints  guides  to  conduct  strangers  through 
it.  It  is  easily  accessible,  and  may  1*  visited  with- 
out any  risk.  The  entrance  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  the  village,  in  the  face  of  a cliff,  below 
a ruined  castle.  At  this  point  the  river  Poik,  after 
winding  through  the  plain,  disappears  beneath  the 
mountain,  sinking  into  the  rock  below  a natural 
penthouse  formed  by  the  slope  of  the  limestone 
strata.  The  entrance  for  visitors  is  a small  hole 
nlsive  this  closed  by  a door.  At  a distance  of  180 
yards  from  the  mouth,  a noise  of  rushing  waters  is 
heard,  and  the  Poik  may  be  seen,  by  the  light  of 
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the  taper,  struggling  along  nt  a considerable  depth 
below ; and  on  a sudden  a vast  hall  100  feet  high, 
and  more  than  300  long,  called  the  Dome,  is  en- 
tered. The  river,  having  dived  under  the  wall  of 
rock  on  the  outside,  here  re-appears  for  a short 
space,  and  is  then  lost  in  tho  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Unz, 
which  bursts  forth  at  Pianino;  planks  of  wood, 
thrown  into  the  stream  of  the  cavern,  appear  there, 
it  is  said,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

The  Dome  was  the  only  part  of  the  cavern 
known  down  to  1819,  when  a labourer,  working  in 
the  cave,  accidentally  broke  through  a screen  of  sta- 
lactite, and  discovered  that  this  was,  to  use  the  words 
of  Russel,  * but  the  vestibule  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  temples  which  nature  has  built  for  her- 
self in  the  region  of  the  night.’  Rude  steps,  cut 
in  the  rock,  lead  down  the  sloping  sides  of  this 
chamber  to  the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a wooden  bridge ; and  the  opposite  wall  is 
scaled  by  means  of  a similar  flight  of  steps.  Hero 
the  visitor  enters  the  newly-discovered  part  of  the 
cavern,  consisting  of  a range  of  chambers  varying 
in  size,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting,  from  tho 
variety,  beautiful  purity,  and  quantity  of  their 
stalactites.  Sometimes  uniting  with  the  stalag- 
mite below,  they  form  a pillar  worthy  to  support 
a cathedral;  at  others  a cron  of  minute  tmiculs 
rises  from  the  floor ; now  a cluster  of  slender  co- 
lumns reminds  one  of  the  tracery  of  a Gothic 
chapel,  or  of  the  twinings  or  interlacings  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  branches  of  the  banyan 
tree.  The  fantastic  shapes  of  some  masses  have 
given  rise  to  various  names,  Applied  bv  the  guides, 
according  to  the  likeness,  which  they  imagine  they 
can  trace  in  them,  to  real  objects;  such  as  the 
i throne,  the  pulpit,  the  butcher’s  shop,  the  two 
hearts,  the  bell  which  resounds  almost  like  metal 
and  the  curtain  (Vorhang),  a very  singular  mass 
about  an  inch  thick,  spreading  out  to  on  extent  of 
several  square  yards,  perfectly  resembling  n piece 
of  drapery,  and  beautifully  transparent.  The  sta- 
lactical  matter  pervades  almost  even*  part  of  tho 
cavern ; it  paves  the  floor,  hangs  in  pendants  from 
the  roof,  coats  and  plasters  the  wall,  cements  to- 
gether fallen  masses  of  rock,  forms  screens,  parti- 
tions, and  pillars.  The  only  sound  in  the  remote 
chambers  is  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  drops  of 
water  charged  with  lime,  which  are  foun<l  on  exa- 
mination, to  tip  each  pendant  mass,  forming  an 
ascendant  spire,  or  stalagmite,  on  the  spot  where 
it  descends.  One  of  the  long  suite  of  chambers, 
larger  and  loftier  than  the  rest,  and  with  a more 
even  floor,  is  converted  once  a year  (in  May)  into  a 
ball-room.  On  that  occasion  the  peasant  lads  and 
lasses  assemble  from  miles  around,  and  the  gloomy 
vaults  re-echo  with  sounds  of  mirth  and  music. 

ADEN,  a small  state  of  S.  Arabia  in  Yemen, 
lying  between  12°  32'  and  13°  3'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 43°  30'  and  45°  30'  E.  long.  It  extends 
from  E.  to  W.  alsmt  115  m.,  its  greatest  width 
being  about  30.  The  mountains  in  this  part  of 
Arabia  are  close  upon  the  boa,  and,  for  an  Arabic 
district,  it  is  well  supplied  with  water ; and  from 
both  these  causes  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  con- 
siderably mitigated,  and  vegetation  flourishes  upon 
a more  extensive  scale  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  pen  insula.  It  has  a considerable  forest.  The 
cultivated  parts  produce  wheat,  dhourah,  and  cot- 
ton ; the  woods  consist  of  mangoes,  sycamores, 
and  pomegranates,  and  the  surface  of  the  whole 
country  is  interspersed  with  date  trees.  Wellsted 
(Travels,  il  409.)  states  that  in  purity  of  atmo- 
sphere, richness  of  soil  and  verdure,  nature  of  vege- 
tation, and  proximity  of  production  and  desolation, 
this  country  resembles  Egypt.  'Die  barren  parts 
are  represented  as  peculiarly  so ; but  they  occur  in 
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comparatively  fimnll  patches,  and  in  the  midst  of 
fertility.  The.  inhabitants  ary  mostly  agricultu- 
rists; but  such  is  the  miserable  state  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  hushandinan  never  goes  to  his  labour 
without  being  armed,  and  resorts  to  the  towns  lor 
security  during  the  night.  The  town  inhabitants 
t»f  the  interior  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  Bedouins,  who  bring  to  market  tlieir  ghee 
(butter),  frankincense,  and  milk,  receiving  In  re- 
turn grain  and  cloth.  Manufactures  limited  to  a 
line  striped  cloth  or  silk,  used  for  the  dresses  of  the 
superior  classes,  the  weaving  of  which  occupies 
about  30  looms  in  the  town  of  Lahedsjee. 

Aden,  a sea-port  town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the 
above  state,  now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  118  m.  E.  from  the  straits  of 
Babel maudeb,  lat.  12°  46'  15"  N.,  long.  45°  10'  20" 
K.  It  stands  on  the  E.  side  of  a promontory,  pro- 
jecting S.  into  the  ocean,  called  the  Peninsula  of 
Aden.  This  peninsula,  which  terminates  in  a lofty 
mountain,  bearing  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  a low  isthmus  about  400  yards  in  breadth.  On 
the  N.  and  W,  the  town  is  overhung  by  steep  and 
craggy  rocks,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  old  for- 
tifications. The  E.  or  outward  harlwtur  of  Alien, 
formerly  (and  apparently  at  a recent  period)  large 
and  commodious,  is  now  partly  filled  up  with  sand. 
But  the  harffour  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  town,  lx>- 
tween  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  and 
another  parallel  thereto,  is  a magnificent  basin, 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  tleets.  It 
has  a contracted  entrance,  which  might  easily  be 
fortified,  so  as  to  make  it  inaccessible  to  a hostile 
squadron.  From  this  harbour  the  approach  to  the 
town  is  over  a low  ridge  of  the  mountain,  the  road 
being  in  parts  cut  through  the  solid  rock. 

The  site  of  this  town,  the  best  adapted  for  trade 
on  the  whole  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  key  of  the 
Red  Sea,  has  always  made  it  a point  of  primary' 
importance  in  the  direct  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  East.  It  became  at  a very’  early  period  a cele- 
brated emporium  (the  Arabia?  rmjtorium  of  Ptole- 
my). After  the  Homans  obtained  possession  of 
Egypt*  and  Hippalus  (a.  d.  50)  hail  discovered  the 
direct  route  to  India,  they  destroyed  Aden  lest  it 
should  fall  into  hostile  hands,  and  interfere  with 
their  mono|toly  of  this  lucrative  traffic.  (Vincent’s 
Commerce,  Ac.,  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  ii.  327,  628.) 
It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt; 
but  from  the  11th  till  the  IGth  century'  it  was  the 
great,  or  rather  the  exclusive,  entrepot  of  Eastern 
commerce.  The  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  the  first  great  blow  to  its 
importance.  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the  Turks,  under  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  took  possession  of  various 
Arabic  ports,  Aden  among  the  number.  They 
erected  the  fortifications,  the  ruins  of  which  excite 
the  admiration  of  every  traveller,  and  which  re- 
lolled  the  attacks  of  the  famous  Portuguese  gene- 
ral Albuquerque.  From  this  date,  however.  Alien 
rapidly  declined ; nor  did  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks,  w'hich  took  place  aliout  the  middle  of  last 
century,  retard  its  downfall.  Its  ruin  was  more 
complete  than  could  have  been  anticipated  ; for 
its  convenient  harbours  and  plentiful  supply  of 
water  make  it,  apart  from  other  considerations,  a 
rnnut  desirable  port. 

When  first  occupied  by  the  British,  Aden  had  not 
more  than  100  houses,  with  a parcel  of  wretched 
huts,  and  from  3,000  to  4,000  inhabs.  It  had 
indeed  the  ruins  of  several  cisterns  and  reservoirs 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  of  aqueducts  for  convey- 
ing wate.r  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  which 
fully  testified  its  former  greatness.  But  within  the 
last  twenty  yean*  a vast  change  has  taken  place, 
Vou  I.  1 
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and  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Aden  bids  fair  to  be 
again  restored.  Hotels  for  the  accommodation  of 
tiie  passengers  by  the  steamers  have  been  erected; 
and  the  population  of  the  vicinity,  attracted  by 
the  security  afforded  bv  the  English  flag,  have 
flocked  to  the  place,  which  has  now  an  estimated 
pop,  of  50,000,  Defensive  works  have  recently 
been  constructed,  which  are  considered  to  render 
it  impregnable,  and  make  it  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Its  great  deficiency  was  formerly  the 
supply  of  water,  though  the  supply  was  abundant 
as  compared  with  many  other  Asiatic  towns.  The 
sources  of  supply  ore — the  adjacent  plain,  from 
which  brackish  water  is  drawn,  and  a condensing 
apparatus  used  by  the  residents.  It  rains  only 
once  in  three  years,  when  the  rain  descends  in 
torrents  for  about  a fortnight  in  September.  To 
husband  the  rain-water  the  British  have  lately 
constructed  a system  of  reservoirs  in  a rocky  ra- 
vine, at  a cost  of  1,000,000/L,  in  order  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  in  dry  weather. 

While  its  commanding  |K>sition,  excellent  port, 
and  abundant  supply  of  water,  make  Aden  an 
inqiortant  station  in  the  route  from  India  to 
Europe  by  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  no  less  favourably 
situated  for  becoming  an  emtrepSt  for  the  con- 
tiguous countries  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  It  owed 
its  former  consequence  mainly  to  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  these  it  still  retains.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  important  emporium, 
and  bids  fair  to  Ikj  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the 
surrounding  continents.  The  climate  tho’ugh  hot 
is  not  unhealthy. 

(Niebuhr,  Dcscr.  del’  Ar.  nar.  ii.  pp.  221,  2*22: 
Forsters  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,  ii.  104 
and  16G;  and  recent  and  ofiu’iul  documents.) 

ADJYGHUR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Alla- 
hahad,  lat.  24°  50'  N.,  long.  80°  3'  E.  1 1 has  a 
fortress  at  the  lop  of  a steep  hill  that  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1809,  after  a stout  resistance. 
Estimated  pop.  45,000. 

ADIGE,  a large  river  of  Italy,  the  Atesius  or 
Athcsis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  formed  by  several 
rivulets  which  have  their  sources  in  the  Rhctian 
Alps,  and  unite  near  Glums;  thence  it  flows  E. 
till  near  BoLsano  it  is  joined  by  its  im|tortant  tri- 
butary, the  Eisack.  It  then  takes  a southerly 
course  past  Trent,  where  it  becomes  navigable, 
Koverodo,  and  Poutonc,  1 1 then  changes  its  course 
to  the  E.,  and  jmssing  Verona,  Lcgnono,  and 
Aquileia,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  20  m.  S.  Venice. 
It  is  deep,  rapid  ( Velox  A thesis,  Claud.),  ami  is 
usually  navigated  with  difficnlty.  In  spring,  on 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains,  it  is 
liable  to  sudden  Hoods,  to  prevent  the  injurious 
influence  of  which  in  the  Polesmo  of  Rovigo  and 
other  low  grounds,  it  is  fenced  by  strong  banks, 
while  a part  of  the  surplus  wuter  is  carried  off  by 
canals.  Exclusive  of  the  Eisack,  its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Noce,  Aviso,  and  Agno. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  America,  between  George  the  Third's 
Archipelago  and  the  continent,  about  90  ra.  long 
ami  25  broad.  Lat.  67°  2'  to  68°  24'  N.,  long. 
134°  W. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a cluster  of  20  or  30 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which  the 
largest,  called  Great  Admiralty  Island,  is  from  65 
to  60  m.  in  length:  in  about  2°  10'  S.  lat.,  and 
from  126°  to  128°  E.  long.  They  were  discovered 
by  the  Hollanders  in  1616,  and  are  inhabited. 

ADOL’R,  a considerable  river  in  the  SW.  of 
France.  It  has  its  source  in  the  Pyrenees,  6 ni. 
E.  Barfeges,  whence  it  Rows  N.  by  Bignferes  and 
Tarlies  to  Oise;  here  it  takes  an  easterly  course, 
and  passing  St.  Sever,  Dax,  and  Bayonne,  falls 
into  the  sea  a little  below  the  latter.  It  is  navi- 
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gable  to  St,  Sever.  The  Oleron  and  the  Pau  arc 
the  most  considerable  of  its  affluents. 

ADOWA,  the  capital  of  Tign£,  in  Abyssinia, 
partly  on  the  side  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a hill, 
commanding  a magnificent  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Tigni.  Lat.  14°  12'  3ft"  N.,  long.  39°  5'  E. 
The  houses  are  all  of  a conical  form,  pretty  regn- 
larlv  disposed  into  streets  or  alleys,  interspersed 
witfi  trees  and  small  gardens,  l’op.  probably  8,000. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths,  anti  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  cattle,  com,  salt,  and  slaves. 

A OKA,  a sea-port  town  of  S[>ain,  cap.  district 
same  name,  prov.  Granada  on  the  Mediterranean, 
45  m.  SE.  Granada.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Adra.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  of  the  rich- 
est lead  mines  in  the  world,  the  produce  of  which 
constitutes  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
the  town. 

ADKAMIT,  a village  of  Armenia  in  Russia, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Van.  It  is  a place 
of  some  beauty  as  to  situation,  being  nestled  in 
among  crags  and  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
wherever  space  is  available,  fruit  trees  and  small 
gardens  are  planted.  The  huts  of  the  same  mise- 
rable description  as  other  Armenian  villages,  are 
built  of  rough  stones,  put  together  with  mud,  and 
erected  close  up  to  the  side  of  a hill,  into  which 
part  of  the  dwelling  is  excavated.  The  fiat  sum- 
mit of  the  rocky  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  the 
village  stands  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 
built  of  huge  stones  laid  one  upon  another,  with- 
out mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and  resembling 
Cyclopean  remains.  (U saber's  Travels,  n.  324.) 

ADKAMYT,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Ana- 
tolia, alsmt  4 m.  from  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
gulph  of  the  same  name,  78  m.  N.  Smyrna,  lat. 
3h°  20'  N.,  long.  28°  ST  1 S"  E.  Pop,  5,000  (V). 
Streets  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  filthy;  nouses, with 
few  exceptions,  mean,  and  miserably  built.  The 
olives  produced  in  the  adjoining  territory,  with 
large  quantities  of  wool  from  the  interior,  are  prin- 
cipally shipped  for  Constantinople;  little  except 
galls  being  shipped  for  other  parts  of  Europe. 

ADKTA  (an.  Atria  or  flutriu),  a town  of  North- 
ern Italy,  deleg.  (formerly  the  l olesino of)  Kovigo 
on  the  Castngnano,  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
12  m.  E.  IJovigo.  Lat.  45°  2'  57"  X.,  long.  12°  3' 
55"  E.  Pop.  12,803  in  1858.  Adria  is  a very 
ancient  city,  being  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  origin, 
and  having  afterwards  funned  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  originally  a *ca-|>ort  of 
such  magnitude  ami  imjiortance  as  to  lie  able  to 
give  its  own  name  to  the  great  arm  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  which  it  stood;  but  owing  to  the  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the 
mini  and  other  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers, 
the  |>ort  of  Adria  has  been  long  since  filled  up,  and 
it  is  now  an  inland  town  18  or  19  m.  from  the  sen. 
When  Strabo  wrote,  it  had  become  a comparatively 
uningMirtant  place,  and  it  subsequently  suffered 
much  from  inundations  and  war,  particularly  from 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  During  the  twelfth 
century  it  began  to  revive.  Its  climate,  which 
had  become  very  unhealthy,  and  its  environs,  have 
both  been  materially  improved  by  the  drainage 
effected  by  opening  the  canal  of  Porto vico.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  has  a fine  collection  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the 
vicinage,  with  manufactures  of  silk  ami  leather. 
The  surrounding  country  is  productive  of  com, 
wine,  and  cheese.  (Cramer’s  Ancient  Italy,  i. 
p.  116,  Halhi  Abrego,  ed.  1857.) 

ADRIANOPLE  (called  Edrenth  by  the  Turks), 
a celebrated  citv  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  R«u- 
melia,  on  the  MoriUa  (an.  Uthrun),  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Toouga  and  the.  Arrla,  134  in.  N\V. 
Constantinople,  lat.  41°  48'  N.,  long.  26°  2D'  15" 
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E.  Aclrianoplc  has,  according  to  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Blunt  (Report,  1864),  18,ftftft  houses  and  a pop.  of 
1X1,000  souls,  of  whom  28,000  are  Mohammedans, 
56,000  Christians,  and  6,000  Jews.  It  contains  60 
mosques,  14  churches,  and  13  synagogues;  1 mili- 
tary school,  and  37  other  schools,  with  2,730 
pupils;  2 hospitals  and  1 madhouse.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  one  of  the  richest  and  finest 
daius  in  the.  world,  on  the  sides  and  liasc  of  a low 
till,  and  when  viewed  from  a distance  has  a mag- 
nificent apjs  araiiee;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
Turkish  towns,  the  illusion  vanishes  on  entering. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  ciooked,  and  filthy;  and  in 
certain  periods  of  the  year  it  is  unhealthy.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and  their 
shelving  n»ofs  project  so  much  as  to  meet  those  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  an 
old  wall,  supjiorted  by  massive  towers,  the  work 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Lower  Empire,  encloses  a 
space  occupied  by  the  ray  ah  population.  Origin- 
ally it  may  have  lieen  the  citadel;  but  it  is  now 
useless  us  a defence.  Among  the  public  buildings 
the  most  distinguished  are  the  ancient  jialacc  of 
the  sultans,  in  a state  of  decay;  the  famous  bazaar 
of  Ali  Pasha,  appropriated  to  the  warehousing 
and  sale  of  various  descriptions  of  commodities; 
and  the  numerous  mosques.  Of  the  latter,  the 
one  erected  by  Selim  II.  is  the  nrnst  splendid; 
and  ranks,  indeed,  among  the  finest  Mohammedan 
temples.  There  are  8,00ft  shops  and  several  large 
stone  bazaars  and  haiis.  The  largest  bazaar  is  that 
of  ‘ Ali  Pasha  :*  it  is  some  35ft  paces  long,  with  rows 
of  shops  on  each  side  occupied  by  retail  dealers  in 
foreign  ami  native  manufactures.  There  are  also 
numerous  baths  ami  fountains  supplied  by  water 
conveyed  into  the  city  by  an  aqueduct.  A me- 
drosseh,  or  superior  school,  is  attached  to  the 
m<>squc  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  there  are  a number 
of  other  schools.  The  Maritza  is  navigable  up  to 
the  city  during  winter  and  spring;  but  in  summer 
the  sea  craft  only  ascend  as  high  as  Detnotica. 
Enos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maritza  is  properly  the 
sea-port  of  Adrianoplc.  It  formerly  admitted 
large  vessels;  but  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
Turks,  who  have  allowed  a sand-bunk  to  accumu- 
late, it  is  now  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  com- 
! paratively  small  bunion.  With  the  exception  of 
: tanning,  which  is  rather  extensively  carried  on, 
manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  It  has,  however, 
a pretty  extensive  commerce.  The  exports  con- 
sist principally  of  the  raw  products  of  the  adjacent 
country,  comprising  excellent  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
tobacco,  good  wine,  otto  of  roses,  fruits,  berries  for 
dyeing,  See.  The  imports  consist  prim'i|tullv  of 
manufactured  goods;  ns  cottons  and  hardware  from 
England,  woollen  stulls  from  Germany,  &e,  Thu 
trade  is  principally  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants. 
The  corporations  of  saddlers  and  shoemakers  em- 
ploy a great  number  of  workmen,  and  annually 
dispose  of  large  quantities  of  Turkish  saddles  and 
shoes  at  fairs  held  in  Thrace  ami  Bulgaria.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a Greek  archhisho|». 

In  early  times  Adrianoplc  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ikwsi,  a people  of  Thrace,  ami  was  then  called 
I’skudama.  It  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
emperor  Adrian,  bv  whom  it  was  improved  ami 
embellished.  The  Turks  took  it  in  1360;  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their  government  from 
1366  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  1829;  but  was 
evacuated  on  a treaty  being  concluded  between 
them  and  the  Turks  in  September  that  year. 
(Keppel’s  Journey  across  the  Balklian,  i.  pp.  250 — 
563;  Walsh’s  Journey  from  Constantinople  to 
England,  p.  144:  Re|>ort  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Blunt,  Commercial  Keiiorta,  July  to  December, 
1864,  pp.  165-7.) 


ADRIATIC  SEA 

ADRIATIC  SEA,  or  GULPH  OF  VENICE 
(Mure  Adruitirum  or  Superum)%  is  that  great  ann 
of  the  Mediterranean  extending  8E.  and  NVV. 
lietween  the  coasts  of  Italy  on  the  \V.  and  those  of 
Illyria  and  Albania  on  the  E.,  from  about  40°  to 
45°  55'  X.  lat,  Its  southern  extremities  are  the 
Capo  di  Leuca,  or  St.  Man.' 'a,  in  Naples,  and  the 
isle  of  Fano  to  the  N.  of  Corfu ; and  its  northern 
extremity  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Trieste.  Its 
greatest  length  from  Cape  Leuca  to  Trieste  is  450 
m.;  mean  breadth  90  m.  It  derived  its  ancient 
name  from  the  once  flourishing  sea-port  town  of 
Adria  (which  sec),  now  18  m.  from  the  shore,  and 
its  modem  name  from  Venice.  Its  YV.  or  Italian 
shore  is  deficient  in  harbours,  is  generally  low,  and 
from  the  entrance  to  Rimini  lias  deep  water;  liut 
from  the  latter  northwards  it  has  )>ccn  partially 
filled  up  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Po 
and  the  Adige,  and  is  edged  by  lagoons,  marshes, 
and  shoals.  On  the  E.  side  its  coasts  are  generally 
ltigh,  steep,  and  rocky,  and  are  broken  into  deep 
bays  and  gulphs  formed  by  the  numerous  islands 
by  which  it  is  fenced.  With  the  exception  of 
those,  already  mentioned,  it  receives  no  river  of 
any  considerable  magnitude;  and  the  snllness  of 
its  waters  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  ebb  and  flow  are  considerable  at  Venice  and 
other  places.  The  bora  or  NE.  wind  is  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  its  safe  navigation.  It 
comes  <>n  in  sudden  and  inqietuou*  squalls,  which 
generally  continue  for  three  days,  and  in  nn 
advanced  season  from  9 to  15  or  more.  A vessel 
overtaken  by  it  should  always  make  for  a port  or 
anchorage  ground  on  the  E.  coast,  those  on  the  YV. 
being  open  and  unsafe.  The  SE.  wind  throws  up 
a heavy  sea;  but  is  not  dangerous,  as  vessels  may 
easily  get  to  an  anchorage  on  the  E.  shore. 
Venice,  Trieste,  Ancona,  and  Fiume  are  the  prin- 
cipal trading  ports  on  the  Ailriatic. 

A EK SC’ HOT,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Bra- 
liant,  on  the  Denier,  9 miles  NE.  Louvain.  Pop. 
8(896  in  18515.  It  was  formerly  fortified ; and  has 
Borne  breweries  and  distilleries. 

AFFGHANISTAN,  the  name  applied  to  a 
country  of  Central  Asia  inhabited  by  the  AfTglian 
nation;  and,  sometimes,  to  a kingdom  of  which 
that  country  formed  the  principal  part.  In  the 
latter  sense,  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  political  changes  which 
have  affected  other  Asiatic  states.  In  the  former, 
considered  as  the  country  of  the  Affghan  people,  it  j 
nmv  lie  descrilied  as  extending  from  the  30th  to 
the  35th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  from  the  62nd 
to  the  71st  degree  of  E.  longitude;  having  the 
Indus  on  the  E.,  the  crest  of  the  Himaleh  or  Hin- 
doo-Coosh,  and  part  of  the  Paropaniesan  or  Goor 
mountains  on  the  N.:  the  districts  of  Seeweestan, 
Cutch  Gundava,  and  Sareewan,  with  part  of  the 
desert  of  lleloochistan  on  the  S. ; part  of  Sist&n, 
with  Ghorian  of  Khorasan  on  the  west ; and  Mer- 
ghab,  and  the  Hazard)  country  on  the  NYY\  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  authority  (Bellew, 
Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857,  pp.  1, 2),  Afghan- 
istan is  not  so  designated  by  the  Afghans  them- 
selves, although  the  name  is  not  unknow*n  to  them. 
By  the  Afghans  their  country  is  usually  called 
‘Crlayat’  (hence  the  term  ‘Lrlaynte’  often  ap- 
plied to  its  people  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan), 
or  native  country;  but  it  is  also  distinguished  by 
two  appellations,  including  different  portions  of 
territory,  viz.  ‘ Caubul,’  or  * Kabulistan,  which  in- 
cludes all  tliat  mountainous  region  north  of  Ghazni 
and  Sufaid  Koh,  as  far  as  Hindoo-Coosh,  limited 
towards  the  west  by  the  llazoreh  country  (the 
ancient  Paropamisus),  and  eastward  hv  the  Ablia- 
8in,  or  Father  of  Rivers,  the  Indus ; and  ‘ Kho- 
rassan,’  or  * Zabulistan,’  which  includes  all  that 
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extensive  tract  of  country,  Alpine  in  its  eastern 
limits,  ami  table-land  or  desert  in  its  western  ex- 
tent, which  stretches  southward  and  westward  from 
about  the  latitude  of  Ghazni,  and  borders  on  the 
confines  of  Persia,  from  which  towards  the  south 
it  is  sejiarated  by  the  desert  of  Sistan.  To  the 
Afghans  the  Persian  province  of  Kliorassan  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ivan.  The  existing  poli- 
tical state  of  Atfghanistan  may  be  said  to  lie 
lietween  lat  26°  50'  ami  36°  30'  N. ; long.  G0°  and 
72°  30'  E.,  having  E.  the  Punjaub ; S.  Buhalpoor, 
»Sinde,  and  Beloochistan ; YV.  the  Persian  domi- 
nion ; and  N.  Independent  Turkestan,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Hindoo-Coosh. 

Dirisinnx  and  Asjtect  of  the  Country. — The  former 
depending  rather  ujion  natural  features  and  forma- 
tion thnn  upon  political  or  artificial  arrangement, 
will  best  be  noticed  in  describing  the  latter.  This, 
so  far  as  is  known,  presents  an  aggregation  of 
mountainous  groups  and  ranges,  diverging  from 
certain  prinei|>al  points,  and  thus  becomes  divided 
into  numerous  valleys  of  greater  or  lesser  Mize, 
which  are  watered  by  streams  of  corresponding 
magnitude,  and  which  sometimes  stretch  out  into 
plains  of  considerable  extent.  The  south  face  of 
the  Ilindoo-Coosh  is  furrowed  by  a variety  of  sub- 
ordinate glens  and  ravines,  which  carry  their  waters 
to  the  Caubul  river.  This  stream,  which  rises  near 
Ghiznce,  but  drains  also  the  highlands  of  Kohistan, 
runs  in  a large  ami  frequently  very  broad  valley 
from  that  city  to  the  Indus,  which  it  enters  at 
Attock.  It  separates  the  mountains  of  Ilindoo- 
Coosh  from  those  to  the  southward,  which,  origi- 
nating in  the  huge  peak  of  Sjieengur  or  Suffeed- 
koh  (YYTiite  Mountain),  spread  east  and  west, 
confining  the  Caubul  valley  on  the  south,  and 
stretch  in  a variety  of  huge  ranges  in  that 
direction : one  of  these  uniting  with  that  of  the 
Tucht-e-Solv-maun,  extends  to  Dcreh  Ghazco- 
khan ; another  enters  Seeweestan ; and  another, 
tending  more  to  the  westward,  bv  Sliawl  and 
Pisheen,  sinks  into  the  deserts  of  Beloochistan  and 
Slstan. 

The  Caubul  valley  is  the  most  important  of  the 
natural  divisions  thus  constituted.  It  contains  the 
laigcst  river,  the  finest  plains,  and  the  princifial 
cities  of  the  country,  including  the  ancient  town 
of  Ghiznee;  ami  extends  from  the  westward  of 
Baumian  to  the  Indus,  a distance  of  more  than 
200  miles.  It  is  sulxlivided  into  several  sections, 

| of  which  the  western  is  formed  by  Kohistan  or 
‘the  Highlands,’  comprising  the  valleys  and  low- 
lands of  Nijrow,  Punjshcer,  Ghorebund,  Tugow, 
and  Oozheen,  which  are  all  blessed  with  a delight- 
ful climate,  embellished  with  the  finest  scenery, 
produce  the  finest  fruits  in  abundance,  and  are  well 
watered  and  cultivated. 

Ltigmaun,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
comprehends  the  vallevs  of  Aling&roml  Alisheng, 
with  numerous  subordinate  glens,  all  equally  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  fertile  plains  of  Jelallabad 
afford  the  produce  of  both  torrid  and  temperate 
climates.  The  Dell  of  Coonnur  forms  hut  a lied 
for  the  rapid  river  of  Kashkar,  which,  traversing 
Kafferistan,  here  pierces  the  Him&leh  range  to  join 
that  of  Caubul.  The  small  valleys  of  Punjocom 
and  Ihtjour  pour  their  streams  into  the  more  ex- 
tensive and  very  fertile  district  of  Swaut,  where 
forest,  pasture,  and  cultivated  land  are  found  ad- 
mirably blended,  and  every  valuable  fruit  nnd 
grain  Is  produced.  The  same  description  will  apply 
to  Boonore,  Choomla,  and  all  the  glens  that  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Caubul  or  Indus  rivers 
from  the  north.  Peshawur,  the  lower  division  of 
the  great  Cnuhul  valley,  is  divided  from  the  plains 
of  Jelallabad  by  a range  of  small  hills,  which  stretch 
from  the  Ilindoo-Coosh  across  to  the  Suftccd-kuh. 

c 2 
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It  is  well  watered  and  extremely  rich,  but  suffers 
from  heat  in  summer. 

Damaun,  which  signifies  the  ‘ skirt-,’  and  is  the 
tract  l>etwecn  the  foot  of  the  Solymaun  mountains 
and  the  river  Indus,  is  poorly  cultivated  and  thinly 
inhabited ; being  chiefly  hard  tenacious  clay,  scan- 
tily covered  with  tamarisk  and  thorny  slirubs.  It 
is  Winded  on  the  north  by  the  Salt  range  of  the 
Khuttuk  country,  and  stretches  southward  to  Dereh 
(ihazee  Khan.  A wide  extent  of  mountains  in- 
tervenes between  this  district  and  the  valleys  which 
furrow  the  western  face  of  the  Solymaun  range; 
but  even  in  this  wild  region  we  hear  of  fertile  tracts. 
The  plain  of  Borec,  for  instance,  is  compared  by 
the  natives  to  that  of  Peshawur  for  extent  and 
richness ; the  rivers  Zhobe  and  Goomul  water  some 
fine  valleys;  and  Tull,  Chooteealee,  and  Furrah 
are  mentioned  as  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 

Among  the  valleys  owning  westward,  those  of 
Shawl,  Burahore,  Plsheen,  Yessoon,  Saleh,  Uigh- 
essaii,  Gnash  tii,  arc  described  as  interspersed  with 
well  cultivated  spots,  but  as  more  generally  suited 
to  pasturage  than  agriculture;  but  the  two  first 
are  stated  to  be  rich  and  productive.  Beyond 
these,  to  the  NW.,  the  river  Tumnk.  rising  near 
Ghlznec,  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  country, 
runs  through  a poorly  watered  and  ill  cultivated 
district,  till,  to  the  westward  of  Kandahar,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Urgund&b,  and  both  fall  into  the 
great  river  Hclmund.  The  district  of  Kandahar 
is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  hut  is  circumscribed 
within  narrow  limits  by  the  desert.  In  like  manner 
the  fertile  valley  of  Herat,  which  may  be  30  miles 
long  by  15  Hide,  constitutes  the  most  important 
portion  of  that  district. 

A vast  and  varied  surface,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, must  naturally  exhibit  much  diversity  of 
aspect  and  fertility.  Of  the  mountainous  tracts, 
some  arc  covered  with  deep  forests  of  pine  and 
wild  olive  trees;  others  afford  excellent  pasturage 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  while  others  again  arc  Iwirc, 
rocky,  and  sterile.  Of  the  valleys,  as  we  have 
seen,  many  are  fertile,  well  watered,  and  wooded, 
especially  those  which  picree  the  Hindoo-Ooosh 
range;  while  others,  particularly  to  the  south,  arc 
bare,  or  covered  only  with  tamarisk  and  thorny 
shrubs. 

Mountains. — These  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  chief  ranges  are  those  of  tlindoo- 
Coosh,  or  Himdlcli ; the  Speengur  or  Suffeed-koh, 
called  Kajgul  by  Captain  Bumes,  a branch  from 
which  joins  the  Solymaun  range ; and  perhaps 
that  of  Khojeh  Atnrnn,  which  seems  to  lx*  the  pro- 
longation of  a spur  from  the  last-mentioned  range. 
The  Hindoo-Cooeh,  or  Him&lch,  is  desrrilied  by 
Mr.  Klphinstnnc  as  rising  above  the  level  of  Pe- 
shawar in  four  distinct  ridges,  the  lowest,  of  which, 
clear  of  snow  on  the  24th  of  February,  was  clothed 
with  forests  of  oak.  pine,  and  wild  olive,  and  a 
profuse  variety  of  fruit  trees,  and  graceful  herbs 
and  flowers.  The  second  was  still  more  densely 
wooded;  the  third  was  at  that  time  white  with 
snow ; and  beyond  rose  the  glittering  and  stupen- 
dous crest  of  the  true  Hiradleh,  spiring  into  sharp 
peaks  and  bold  masses. 

Captain  Bumes  states  that  the  term  Ilindoo- 
Cooeh,  though  applied  generallv  to  this  chain, 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  Himalch,  belongs 
properly  to  one  single  peak,  forming  the  western 
Inittrcss  of  the  range,  which  beyond  that  point  de- 
clines in  height,  and  is  lost  in  the  Paropamesan 
or  (thdr  mountains.  The  peak  of  Koh-e-Baba, 
estimated  bv  him  at  18,000  feet  high,  is  the  only 
one  covered  with  fx*qietunl  snow  to  the  west  wan! 
of  the  passes.  Little  is  known  of  the  height  of 
the  other  ranges,  hut  the  Suffeed-koh  obtains  its 
name  from  its  snowy  cap.  The  T ucht-e-Sol yraaim 


is  estimated  at  12,000  feet  in  height;  and  there  is 
a very  lofty  peak  to  the  south-west,  named  Kund. 

Rivers. — The  principal  of  these  have  also  been 
mentioned.  They  are  the  Caubul,  the  Hclmund, 
the  Tumuk,  and  Urghundab ; the  Goomul,  the 
Zholx*.  the  Lornh.  The  courses  of  the  three  last 
are  little  knowm,  and  their  waters  arc  lost  in  tlio 
sand,  excepting  in  the  time  of  Hoods. 

There  arc  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  known 
to  exist  in  Afghanistan. 

Climate  and  Soil. — These  vary  in  an  extreme 
degree,  according  to  locality.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Caubul  valley  and  in  those  to  the  south, 
bordering  on  Cutch  Gundava,  the  heat  Is  sufficient 
to  mature  all  the  products  of  India,  such  as  the 
sngar-cane,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  tropical  fruits ; 
while  the  northern  valleys  atxiund  in  the  produc- 
tions of  cold  regions,  and  the  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  forests  of  pines.  According  to  Ferricr 
(History  of  the  Affghans,  p.  257),  the  soil  of 
Afghanistan  resembles  that  of  the  rest  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Central  Asia.  Within  the  princi- 
pality of  Caubul,'  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of 
Herat,  are  high  mountains  covered  with  forests, 
having  between  them  vast  argillaceous  plains  well 
j supplied  with  water,  covered  writh  Helds,  and  sus- 
i ceptiblo  of  every  species  of  cultivation.  The  portion 
south  of  Herat  and  Kandahar  also  consists  of  im- 
mense plains,  but  generally  arid,  running  from 
east  to  west,  and  bordered  by  a chain  of  sterile 
mountains.  The  soil  of  these  plains  is  sandy,  ami 
absorbs  so  much  water  as  to  create  a great  scarcity 
of  that  necessary  of  life  within  their  limits,  and 
the  inhabitants  arc  obliged  to  obtain  by  long  and 
toilsome  labour  that  which  nature  has  denied  them 
at  the  surface.  They  dig  a deep  hole  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain  where  they  expect  to  find  water, 
and  having  succeeded,  lead  it  to  their  villages  by 
a subterranean  canal  connecting  a sori<*s  of  wells. 
If  the  country  unhappily  becomes  the  theatre  of 
war,  the  first  operation  of  the  invading  army  is  to 
destroy  them,  and  deprive  the  people  they  come  to 
attack  of  their  supply  of  water.  It  is  to  this  un- 
happy mania  of  destructiveness,  especially  in  this 
particular  form,  that  the  depopulation  of  Afghan- 
istan Is  principally  to  lie  ascribed  : immense  tracts 
of  country  have  in  consequence  been  abandoned, 
and  become  arid ; they  belong  to  no  one ; the  land 
is  valueless,  and  cannot  he  sold 

Mineral  Produets. — The  mineralogy,  as  well  as 
the  geology,  of  Affghanistan,  is  but  little  known. 
Bumes  tells  us  of  two  sorts  of  sulphur,  of  wells  of 
petroleum  or  naphtha ; and,  of  what  may  prove 
still  more  valuable,  of  coal,  which  exists  in  the 
district  of  Cohat,  below  Peshawur.  Vast  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Affghanistan,  as  well  as  mercury  and  as- 
bestos— the  latter  called  singui-peml '# — and  silver. 
But  this  mineral  wealth  is  entirely  unexplored  and 
unused.  (Ferrier,  History  of  the  Affghans.) 

A grind  tore  is  in  the  same  nide  state  as  in  Per- 
sia and  most  Asiatic  countries.  The  soil  is  broken 
bv  a crooked  log  of  wood,  sometimes  shod  with 
iron,  which  is  generally  draggixl  by  oxen  ; and  ir- 
rigation Is  resorted  to  wherever  rain  does  not  fall 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  bring  forward  the  crops. 
Only  tthc  richest  and  most  promising  tracts  are 
thus  employed ; so  that,  as  the  seasons  are  usually 
regular,  the  harvest  afforded,  even  by  so  mile  a 
process,  is  for  the  most  part  abundant.  Wheat, 
itarley,  rice,  maize,  form  the  produce  of  the  more 
temperate  regions ; while  in  the  warmer,  the 
smaller  grains  common  to  India,  as  mamgy , chun- 
na.  joar , dal,  Ac.,  with  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
Inlinrco,  indigo,  madder,  &o..  reward  the  farmer’s 
lalxuirs.  Horticulture  Is  carried  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
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towns ; and  to  the  fruits  of  Europe,  in  high  per- 
fection, arc  added  grapes,  pomegranates,  tigs,  the 
mango,  orange,  lemon,  guavas,  plantains,  and 
other  fruits  of  India.  Vegetables  are  also  reared 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality ; of 
these,  two,  the  rhuliarb  (ruwaah)  and  the  assalu'tida 
plant,  deserve  mention:  the  former  is  used  when 
young  and  tender,  blanched  artificially,  and  is  eaten 
both  raw  and  dressed  in  great  quantities,  as  a very 
wholesome  delicacy ; the  latter  is  not  only  culti- 
vated for  its  valuable  gum,  but  is  eaten  roasted, 
when  it  springs  young  from  the  earth,  like  the 
flower  of  a cauliflower  in  appearance.  It  is  es- 
teemed a great  delicacy ; hut  it.  smells  so  strong, 
that,  to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  odour,  one  head 
of  it,  while  being  cooked,  is  enough  to  poison  the 
air  of  a whole  camp. 

The  principal  animals  of  Afghanistan  arc  the 
horse,  camel,  and  sheep.  The  first  two  are  largely 
exported  into  India,  and  ore  bred  chiefly  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  country.  The  camel  and 
sheep  constitute  the  main  wealth  of  the  nomad 
trilies,  together  with  cows,  buffaloes,  and  goats. 
All  the  sheep  in  Afghanistan  arc  of  the  fat-tailed 
variety,  and  arc  remarkable  for  the  peculiarly 
brown  colour  of  their  wool.  From  the  skins  of 
these  sheep,  properly  prepared,  arc  made  the  pos- 
ting or  sheep-skin  coats,  the  common  dress  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  wool  of  the  white- 
fleeced  sheep  forms  an  important  item  of  the 
staple  exports  of  the  country,  whilst  their  flesh 
constitutes  the  chief  animal  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  principal  wild  animals  of  the  plains 
arc  the  gazelle,  the  jackal,  the  fox,  ami  the  wolf. 
Confined  to  the  western  deserts  is  the  wild  ass, 
called,  from  its  colour,  the  ‘ gor&khar,'  or  white 
ass.  Throughout  the  mountainous  districts  are 
found  the  tiger,  leopard,  lynx,  and  hyauia;  also 
the  l>car  and  monkey,  with  more  rare  specimens  of 
the  ibex,  the  wild  goat,  aud  the  elk,  or  * bara-sing.* 
(Bel  lew's  Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857,  pp.  11 
-14.) 

Manufactures  are  confined  to  home-made  stuffs 
of  cotton  and  wool,  and  a little  silk,  whicli  serve 
for  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants  : little  or  nothing 
is  manufactured  for  export. 

Commerce. — The  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
for  a succession  of  years  has  been  unfavourable  to 
trade;  and  the  large  and  valuable  caravans  which 
formerly  carried  the  rich  productions  of  India  and 
Cashmere  to  Caubul  and  Herat,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  courts  at  these  cities,  or  for  transit,  by 
Yez,  into  Persia,  have  dwindled  down  to  the 
smallest  dimensions.  There  is  still,  however,  a 
less  extensive  traffic  carried  on,  chiefly  by  a j«es- 
toral  tribe  called  the  Lohauees,  occupying  much 
of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  Ghiznee, 
who  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  repair  to  India 
to  make  their  purchases,  or  receive  goods  from 
those  who  liuve  brought  them  from  thence,  at  the 
ferry  of  Koheree.  With  these  they  return,  carry- 
ing them  on  their  own  camels,  through  their  own 
country,  by  the  Golairee  pass,  and  the  valley  of 
the  (toomul,  not  only  to  Ghiznec  and  Cauhul,  but  I 
northward,  across  the  mountains,  to  Berk  hare.  j 
Captain  llumes  states,  that  a thousand  camel-  j 
loads  of  English  and  Indian  chintzes,  calicoes  nnd 
muslins,  brocades,  shawls,  Punjab  turbans,  spices, 
Sec.,  are  yearly  consumed  in  Caubul;  in  return  for 
whicli  arc  sent  hack  horses  in  great  numbers,  mad- 
der, saffron,  assafetidn,  and  fruit,  both  fresh  and 
dried,  in  large  quantities.  An  official  report  of  Mr. 
Davies,  secretary  to  the  government  of  the  Pun- 
jab, states  that  among  the  exports  from  Kurrachee, 
the  following  are  brought  down  through  the  Hilnch  ; 
and  Afghan  mountains: — Madder,  12,2*28/.;  ossa-  I 
fuetida,  2,2%/.  ; raw  silk,  17,975/.;  sheep's  wool,  j 


315,104/.;  horses,  92,651/.;  and  fruit,  14,914/. 
(Report  on  the  Trade  of  Central  Asia,  printed 
among  the  House  of  Commons'  Papers,  February, 
1864.)  The  commerce  of  Afghanistan,  on  the 
whole,  is  increasing,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so.  The  opening  of  the  nver  Indus  for  trade, 
a channel  which,  with  the  Cauhul  river,  enables 
goods  to  lie  conveyed  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  can- 
not fail  to  stimulate  the  commercial  propensities 
of  the  people,  and  give  rise  to  a vast  increase  of 
traffic. 

Population. — There  are  no  very  trustworthy 
data  on  which  to  ground  a tolerably  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  population  of  this  country.  It  must 
vary  greatly  in  different  districts.  The  rich  tracts 
bordering  the  Caubul  river,  and  the  fertile  glens 
that  penetrate  the  Hindoo-Cooeh,  are  certainly 
more  densely  peopled  than  the  high  and  bleak 
pastoral  countries  to  the  west.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
from  the  best  infomiation  be  could  obtain,  has 
mentioned  the  supposed  numbers  of  several  of  the 
principal  clans;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Thus  the  Eussufzc- 
hees,  who  occupy  a very  small  district  at  the 
extreme  NE.  comer  of  the  country,  are  set  down 
as  700,000  souls  at  least;  and  the  whole  of  the 
Berdooranees,  a collection  of  tribes  including  the 
Eusmjfzehees,  who  inhabit  a country  of  about 
15,000  squ.  m.,  arc  estimated  at  nearly  1,400,00ft, 
or  90  to  the  square  mile.  The  Dooraneeo,  on  the 
contrary,  who  occupy  at  least  52,000  squ.  m.,  arc 
said  to  amount  to  only  800,000  or  a million,  being 
from  17^  to  194  per  square  mile.  The  Ghiljees, 
in  like  manner,  from  500,000  to  600,000  souls,  are 
spread  over  1,500  squ.  m„  or  about  40  per  square 
mile.  This  is  on  a calculation  of  five  individuals 
to  a family,  which  is  too  little  in  these  countries. 

Now  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  os  here  defined 
does  not  quite  amount  to  170,000  sq.  m.  of  surface, 
of  which  suppose  the  richer  parts,  such  as,  and 
including  the, 

Bq.  m.  Per  K).  m.  Top. 

Benloorinee  country,  to  be  . 80,000  at  00  2,700,000 

Country  of  secondary  fer- 
tility   20,000  40  800,000 

Poor  high  land,  such  os  much 
of  the  Doorance  country  . 60,000  18  1,080,000 

The  remainder,  taken  at  a 
low  average  ...  60,000  20  1,900,000 


170.000  5,780,000 

Add  estimated  amount  of  Tanjiks,  Ac. 
scattered  over  the  country  and  in  cities  1 ,500,000 


Total  ....  7,280,000 
And  this  is  independent  of  Hindoos,  Ac.,  who 
are  stated  to  he  numerous. 

This  estimate,  founded  on  the  vague  numbers 
stated  above,  would  give  to  Afghanistan  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  seven  millions,  or  nearly  43 
to  the  sou.  m.,  which  taking  into  account  the  vast 
tracts  01  high  and  unproductive  lands  on  the  west 
of  the  Solymaun  range,  and  north  of  Kandahar 
and  Zeemoendawur,  is  undoubtedly  far  beyond 
the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ferrier  gives  the  follow- 
ing estimate  and  classification  of  the  population  : 

.... Pvilwni 

Afghan*  oth*r*. 

Province  of  Kandahar  • • 600.000  soo.ooo 

Ditto  Caubul  . . 1,600,000  aoo.uoo 

Total  . . 2,200,000  1,100,000 


The  province  of  Her&t  is  now  under  a distinct 
Afghan  government,  hut  otherwise  resembles  the 
al>ove-nnmed  principalities.  Mr.  Furriers  census 
is  as  follows 

Afghani.  PintfU*.  ke. 


800,000 


600,000 


II  cult 
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The  general  total  in 4,200,000,  which  is  considerably 
al>ove  the  estimate  of  LieuU-CoL  Lumsden,  in  the 
report  of  his  mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857.  On 
the  whole*  and  upon  grounds  of  analogy  and  pro- 
bability, therefore,  rather  than  from  any  existing 
data,  the  imputation  of  Afghanistan  raav,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  little  exceeding  four  millions. 

Tribes. — The  Afghan  nation  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  trilxss  who  claim  a common 
origin,  and  differ  intrinsically  very  much  from  all 
their  neighbours.  This  origin  is  very  obscure.  A 
native  history  derives  them  from  Saul , the  king ' 
of  Israel,  whose  progeny  was  carried  away  in  the 
time  of  the  captivity ; but.  no  proof  of  this  is  ad- 
duced, and  Mr.  Elphinstone  classes  this  among 
other  fabulous  genealogies.  The  name  Affghan  is 
not  known  to  tlie  people,  who  call  themselves 
Pooshtoon , in  the  plural  Pooshtauneh , from  whence 
by  corruption,  Peit&n  or  Patan , the  name  they  ( 
have  obtained  in  India;  and  of  their  great  anti- 
quity there  is  no  reasonable  doubt.  -Humes  says, 
the  Affghans  call  themselves  1 liin-i-lsraecl,’  or 
children  of  lamed ; hut  consider  the  term  of  * \ a- 
hoodee,’  or  Jew,  to  be  one  of  reproach.  The 
tribes  of  Soar  and  Lodi,  from  both  ot  which  kings 
have  sprung,  are  mentioned  as  owing  their  origin 
to  the  union  of  an  Arab  chief,  K haled  ibn  Altdool- 
la,  with  the  daughter  of  an  Affghan  chief,  in  A.  i>. 
682;  and  Mahmood  of  Ghiznee,  though  sprung 
from  another  race,  ruled  over  the  Affghans  in  the 
ninth  century.  According  to  their  own  traditions, 
the  whole  of  the  tribes  descended  from  the  sons 
of  one  Kyse  or  Kais  Abdor-resheed,  who,  whether 
a real  or*  imaginary  character,  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  their  genealogies  refer;  but  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  examine  all  these,  the  following  | 
classification  must  suffice  to  enumerate  the  prin- 
ci|>al  tribes,  with  their  habitats , as  they  at  present 
exist 


Eastkiix  Division.— Bcrdooraneet. 
Eussuffzelices.  Peshawur  tribes.  Bungmh. 

Osman  Khcll.  Khyburee*.  Khuttuk. 

Turoolanee*. 

Neighbourhood  of  Halt  Range. 
Essawkheil.  Bunnoosca.  Khoostec#. 

Bheo  tucks.  Dowers. 


Tribes  of  Datnaun. 

Dowlntkheil.  Bntwors.  Oundeporccs. 

Meankhcil.  Stoorwanec*. 


CENTRAL  DIVISION. — Inc  l luting  Mountain  Tribes. 
Jan  joe*.  Vlxccrees.  Zmurreos. 

Zoom*.  Ifurheils.  Bheeranoos. 

J ad  runs.  Moonakheil.  Speeutcroens 

WVIW  DIVISION.— booranees. 


Zeerub. 

Popul-iehee, 

AJleko-zchcc. 

Baurik-zehcv. 

Atchik-xehee. 


Toorttn. 

JTotukee. 

Tokhoe. 


J*ungepatr. 

Noor-zehoe. 

Ali-cehoo. 

Iskhnk-zehoe. 

Kougoncc. 

Makoo. 

OUgtes. 

Booran. 
Bohnunikhell. 
Alik  hell. 
Under. 
Turrukee. 


Bheerpah.  Wurducks. 

Kfiorotec.  BanUtchec. 

Tor  Tervcns. 


National  Character.— This  aggregation  of  tribes, 
though  exhibiting  considerable  diversity  in  cus- 
toms, dress,  and  appearance,  among  themselves, 
ft, mi,  taken  together,  a nation  singularly  homo- 
geneous ; yet  Mr.  Elphinstone  remarks,  that 
1 amidst  the  contrasts  which  are  apparent  in  the 
government,  manners,  dress,  and  habits  of  the 


different  tribes,  I find  it  difficult  to  select  those 
great  features  which  all  possess  in  common,  and 
which  give  a marked  national  character  to  the 
whole  of  the  Affghans.’  And  this  Incomes  the 
more  perplexing,  because  even  the  virtues  and 
attributes  on  which  they  most  value  themselves, 
and  which  separate  them  most  from  their  neigh- 
bours, are  apt  to  lie  misunderstood  or  overlooked 
by  strangers.  Thus,  an  English  stranger  might 
regard  their  wild  freedom  as  but  a savage  mixture 
of  anarchy  and  arbitrary  power.  Alarmed  at  the 
absence  of  any  organised  government,  or  regular 
courts  of  justice,  and  witnessing  tlie  summary' 
inflictions  of  retributive  and  customary  law,  he 
might  fancy  that  violence  and  revenge  entirely 
usurped  the  place  of  justice  and  equity  ; while  the 
rude  hospitality,  the  bold  and  simple  man  new,  and 
martial  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  people,  would 
scarcely  in  his  mind  compensate  for  their  prone- 
ness to  violence  and  rapine — to  the  deceit  anil 
fraud  which  are  the  vices  necessarily  engendered 
by  the  lawless  freedom  in  which  they  exult. 

The  traveller  from  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
sickened  with  the  servile  vices  of  its  pliant,  timid, 
and  indolent  inhabitants,  would  preuably  lx*  fa- 
vourably impressed,  not  less  with  the  Ixdd  and 
independent  bearing  of  his  new  acquaintance,  than 
with  their  sobriety,  their  superior  energy,  their 
strong  and  active  forms,  their  fair  complexions, 
and  features  marked  and  striking  even  to  harsh- 
ness ; and  he  might  view,  in  the  stormy  indepen- 
dence of  tlieir  mode  of  life,  a favourable  contrast 
to  the  apathy  of  that  which  he  hail  left.  The 
result  in  both  cases  might  lx?,  that,  mingled  with 
many  a vice  and  failing,  he  would  find  the  germ 
of  many  a virtue  and  noble  quality;  and  that 
however  much  he  might  lament  their  great  fail- 
ings, he  would  not  be  able  to  deny  them  a portion 
of  his  esteem. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  t his  .peo- 
ple, according  to  all  travellers,  is  their  hospitality, 
which  is  founded  on  national  feeling,  and  there 
are  some  usages  connected  with  this  principle 
which  deserve  mention.  The  first  is  that  of  Aan- 
nau'uutee  (two  Affghan  words,  signifying,  ‘ I have 
come  in  ’),  by  which  a person  having  a favour  to 
entreat  goes  to  the  house  of  the  individual  on 
whom  it  dc|xmds,  but  refuses  to  sit  on  his  caqxt  or 
partake  of  his  food  until  the  boon  lx?  granted;  and 
this,  if  in  the  power  of  the  party  Ixwmght,  custom 
makes  it  imperative  on  him  to  concede.  A still 
stronger  apical  Is  the  second,  being  made  by  a 
woman,  when  she  semis  a person  her  veil,  ami  im- 
plores assistance  for  herself  or  for  her  family. 

All  persons,  even  a man’s  bitterest  enemy,  is 
safe  under  tlie  protection  of  his  roof;  but  this 
protection  extends  not  beyond  the  lands  of  the 
village,  or  at  most  of  the  trilx? ; and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  stranger  who  has  lienetited  by  it, 
and  experienced  the  kindest  treatment,  to  be 
robbed  and  plundered  when  once  beyond  its  in- 
fluence. 4 There  is  no  point  in  the  Affghan 
character,’  remarks  Mr.  Elphinstone,  * of  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  a clear  idea,  than  the  mix- 
ture of  sympathy  and  indifference,  of  generosity 
and  rapacity,  winch  is  observable  in  their  conduct 
to  strangers.  ...  So  much  more  do  thev  attend  to 
granting  favours  tfian  to  respecting  rights,  that 
the  same  Affghan  who  would  plunder  a traveller 
of  his  cloak  if  he  hail  one,  would  give  him  a cloak 
if  he  hail  none.’  In  this,  as  well  as  in  their  regard 
for  hospitality,  their  customs  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Desert  Arabs. 

The  pastoral  tribes  in  the  west  are  more  addicted 
to  robberv  and  theft  than  the  agricultural  ones;  hut, 
in  general, a previous  understanding  with  the  chiefs, 
continued  by  the  presence  of  a single  man,  ensures 
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safety ; and  the  Affghana,  it  ia  raid,  are  lew  prone 
to  add  murder  to  plunder  than  most  other  rapacious 
tribes.  They  are  reproached  with  ignorance,  bar- 
barism, and  stupidity,  by  the  Persians,  but  on  no 
sufficient  grounds.  They  are  less  fiolishcd,  it  is 
true,  and  have  less  of  worldly  knowledge  tlian  their 
reproachcrs ; but  are  in  general  prudent,  sensible, 
and  observant,  and  are  less  indifferent  to  truth 
than  most  of  their  neighbours.  Like  most  moun- 
taineers, they  are  proud  of  their  lineage,  and  will 
hardly  acknowledge  one  who  cannot  prove  six  or 
seven  descents.  Like  Highlanders  Ux»,  they  are 
highly  national.  Love  of  individual  freedom, 
strong  though  it  be,  is  exceeded  by  devotion  to 
family  and  clan,  and  this  seems  by  no  means  to 
prejudice  their  love  of  country  at  large ; for  the 
*Nung  du  Pooth  tauneh or,  honour  of  the  AtF- 
ghan  name,  which  is  one  of  tlic  feelings  warmest 
in  their  breasts,  appears  to  be  equalled  by  local 
attachments,  so  strong  in  all  mountaineers.  A 
native  of  the  wild  valley  of  Speiga,  who  for  some 
offence  had  been  forced  to  wander  abroad,  declared 
on  his  return  that  he  had  4 seen  all  Persia,  India, 
Georgia,  Tartary,  and  Heloochistan,  but  in  all  my 
travels  1 have  seen  no  such  place  as  Speiga.’  ‘ To 
sum  up  their  character  in  a few  words,'  says  Mr. 
Klphitistone,  with  whom  sulixcqucut  travellers  are 
in  perfect  agreement,  * their  vices  are,  revenge, 
envy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and  olwtinacy ; on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to 
their  friends,  kind  to  thcii'  defendants,  hospitable, 
brave,  hardy,  frugal,  laborious,  ami  prudent ; ami 
they  are  less  disused  than  the  nations  in  their 
neighbourhood  to  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  deceit.’ 

Cuttnrn*.  Manner*. — The  former  of  these  heads 
comprehends  the  internal  government  of  tire 
trilies.  This  is  patriarchal.  Tribes  are  subdivided 
into  branches,  which  are  termed  o olaot,  and  each 
of  these  are  commonwealths,  which  have  their 
chief  or  spren-zherah  (literally  white  beard),  or 
mullik  (master),  if  small;  or  if  large,  a khan,  who 
is  always  chosen  from  the  oldest  family,  and  is 
sometimes  selected  by  the  king,  sometimes  by  the 
people.  Thera  cany  on  the  internal  government, 
in  conjunction  with  certain  assemblies  of  head*  of 
divisions,  which  are  called  Jccrga,  and  which 
determine  all  matters  of  consequence.  In  civil 
actions  the  statutes  of  Mahomet  are  generally 
adhered  to;  but  criminal  justice  is  administered 
according  to  Pooshtumculltr,  or  Affghan  usage,  a 
system  sufficiently  rude,  and  founded  on  the  law 
of  retaliation.  This,  however,  as  tending  to  per- 
petuate feuds  and  quarrels,  is  modified  by  judi- 
cial jeenjas  composed  of  khans,  elders,  and  mool- 
lahs,  who  inflict  suitable  penalties  on  offenders; 
ami  in  fact  this  whole  system  is  subject  to  various 
and  considerable  modifications. 

A family  forced  or  induced  to  quit  its  ooloos 
may  be  received  into  another ; and  once  received, 
it  is  treated  with  peculiar  attention,  and  placed  in 
all  respects  on  an  equality  with  the  original 
members  of  the  community.  Every  ooloos,  more- 
over, has  many  persons  called  HumsayaJt » (or 
companions),  who  are  not  Affghana,  and  who  are 
regarded  with  consideration,  but  not  permitted  to 
share  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Of  such 
kh tils  oolootes  and  tribes  the  nation  is  composed ; 
and  when  placed  under  one  sovereign,  has  seldom 
yielded  him  a full  or  implicit  obedience.  Mr. 
Elphinstone  has  compared  it  to  that  yielded  by 
Scotland  of  old  to  its  kings  who  ruled  pretty 
absolutely  over  the  principal  towns  and  country 
in  their  vicinity,  but  whose  authority  diminished 
as  it  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  ; 
whose  court  nobles  were  inordinately  proud,  ami 
whose  more  distant  chiefs  were  nearly  inde- 
pendent. 


Women,  Marriage.  — Their  customs  with  re- 
gard to  their  females  are  nearly  those  of  most 
Mohammedan  countries;  those  in  towns  are  jea- 
lously secluded,  those  in  the  country  have  greater 
liberty.  They  purchase  their  wives,  who  there- 
fore are  regarded  as  property.  The  husband  can 
divorce  at  pleasure ; and  a man  marries  the  widow 
of  a deceased  brother.  The  latter,  decidedly  Jewish 
custom,  is  strictly  adhered  to,  and  it  is  a mortal 
affront  for  any  other  man  but  the  brother  to  take 
the  widow  without  his  consent;  but  she  is  not 
forced  to  marry  at  all.  'The  age  for  marriage  is 
twenty  among  men,  sixteen  for  women.  In  towns, 
courtships  resemble  those  in  Persia.  In  the  coun- 
try, matches  are  made  more  according  to  the  liking 
ot  the  parties.  If  a lover  can  cut  off  a lock  of  his 
mistress's  hair,  or  snatch  away  her  veil,  and  in 
doing  so  proclaim  her  his  affianced  wife,  no  other 
will  approach  her  with  these,  views,  and  he  gene- 
rally obtains  the  consent  of  her  parents  on  pay- 
ment of  her  price;  if  not,  they  elope;  and  this 
offence,  which  ranks  not  less  gravely  than  a 
murder,  is  settled  by  intervention  of  parties. 
Among  some  tri!»es  the  bridegroom  earns  his 
wife  by  service,  as  Jacob  did  Itachcl;  some  permit 
not  the  least  familiarity  before  marriage,  others 
an  excessive  and  perilous  degree  of  it.  Polygamy 
is  permitted,  as  in  other  Mohammedan  countries, 
but  less  practised;  the  pooT  content  themselves 
with  one,  those  of  middle  rank  with  two  wives, 
and  perhaps  as  many  concubines.  The  wives  of 
the.  rich  five  in  luxury  and  indolence;  the  jx>or 
not  only  employ  themselves  in  household,  but  in 
field  labour.  In  towns  they  go  about,  as  in  Persia, 
veiled  from  top  to  toe;  in  the  country  they  only 
veil  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  that  more 
from  decency  than  obligation.  The  Affghan  women 
are  said  to  be  correct  in  conduct  and  dc|M>rtmcnt ; 
but  adultery  or  incontinence  is  punished  with 
death  to  both  parties  ujjon  the  spot, by  the  injured 
relative. 

Education  is  conducted  much  as  in  the  conter- 
minous countries.  A village  moollah,  or  school- 
master, loaches  the  children  of  the  pts>r  to  sav 
their  prayers  and  to  read  the  Koran ; the  rich 
keep  lulltiA,  or  private  tutors,  in  their  houses;  the 
village  schoolmasters  are  paid  in  allotments  of 
land  and  some  small  fees.  Those  intended  for 
the  leann*l  professions  go  to  towns  ami  live  in 
colleges  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

Literature  is  at  a verv  low  ebb.  The  Pooahtoo 
language  is  on  original  stock,  embracing  a good 
deal  of  Persian,  with  some  Zend  and  Sanscrit 
words:  they  use,  in  writing  it,  the  Xiskee  cha- 
racter of  the  Persian  alphaliet ; but  there  are  few 
or  no  works  of  much  repute  in  the  language. 

Religion . — The  Affghans  are  all  Mohammedans 
of  the  Soonee  persuasion,  and  are  superstitious 
enough,  believing  in  alchemy,  astrology,  and 
magic ; but  are  far  from  being  intolerant  to 
others.  Hindoos  remain  unmolested,  on  (Miying 
a slight  tax.  Christians  sustain  neither  persecu- 
tion nor  reproach;  they  are  called  |>eople  of  the 
book , ns  deriving  their  tenets  from  a written 
source,  which  they  themselves  respect,  instead  of 
being  pagans,  os  the  Hindoos.  Shcahs  are  de- 
tested more  than  any  sect;  yet  the  country  is 
full  of  Persian  shcahs,  many  of  whom  held  im- 
portant  offices  under  the  crown,  ami  now  do  so 
under  the  several  chiefs.  Sooffecism  (or  free- 
thinking),  though  denounced  by  the  moollah  a,  Is 
common,  and  gains  ground  among  the  higher 
orders.  The  priests  and  moollah*,  like  those  of 
Persia,  are  avaricious,  hypocritical,  and  bigoted, 
as  well  as  arrogant  and  overbearing,  ami  they 
exert  a very  absolute  and  dangerous  (tower  over 
the  people.  This  is  strengthened  by  the  occa- 
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sional  exercise  of  good  offices,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  rare  examples  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  evinced  in  repressing  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence, Hut  the  blind  regard  of  the  Affghans  for 
these  holy  impostors  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
their  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  lead  them 
almost  to  adore  all  dervishes  and  other  ascetics, 
and  to  visit  their  tombs  os  those  of  canonised 
saints. 

Personal  Ajrpearancr,  Amusement*. — The  men 
of  Affghnnistan  are  for  the  most  part  robust,  ge- 
nerally lean,  though  bony  and  muscular.  They 
have  elevated  noses,  high  check  bones,  and  long 
faces;  their  hair  is  commonly  black,  sometimes 
brown,  rarely  red ; they  wear  long  thick  (wards, 
but  shave  the  middle  of  the  head:  the  western 
tribes  are  stouter  than  those  to  the  east;  the  lat- 
ter have  darker  complexions,  and  more  strongly 
marked  features:  their  demeanour  is  frank  and 
o|>cn,  equally  free  from  stateliness  and  puerility  : 
they  arc  very  social,  delighting  in  dinner-parties, 
smoking  after  dinner,  and  sitting  in  a circle  telling 
stories  of  kings,  viziers,  and  genii,  or  singing 
songs,  generally  about  love,  to  the  sound  of  in- 
struments like  rude  guitars,  fiddles,  and  hautboys: 
they  take  much  snuff,  of  a high-dried  fine-pow- 
dered sort,  like  the  Scotch : they  are  fond  of  the 
chase,  driving  the  game  into  some  valley,  and 
killing  great  quantities;  also  of  coursing  hares, 
foxes,  and  deer  with  greyhounds;  and  they  ride 
down  partridges  in  the  open  ground,  tiring  them 
out  till  they  can  knock  them  down  with  sticks: 
they  are  afso  fond  of  horse-racing  and  fighting 
cocks,  quails,  rams,  dogs  and  even  camels.  The 
western  Affghans  have  a dance,  called  the  attum 
or  ghoomlxwr,  in  which  ten  or  twenty  people 
move  in  strange  attitudes,  shouting  and  clapping 
hands  in  a circle,  round  a single  person,  who  plays 
on  an  instrument  in  the  centre.  The  national 
costume  apj tears  to  consist  of  a loose  pair  of 
trousers  of  dark  cotton  stuff;  a large  shirt,  like  a 
waggoners  frock,  reaching  a little  below  the 
knees;  a low  cap,  the  sides  being  of  block  silk  or 
satin,  and  the  top  of  some  sort  of  brocade;  half- 
1 loots,  lacing  up  to  the  calf;  and  a cloak  of  soft 
grey  felt,  or  of  well-tanned  sheepskin  with  the 
wool  inside.  The  women  wear  a shirt  like  that  of 
the  men,  hut  much  longer  and  of  finer  materials, 
coloured  or  embroidered  with  silk ; their  trousers 
are  tighter  than  those  of  the  men ; a small  cap  of 
bright -coloured  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  thread, 
comes  down  to  the  forehead  or  the  ears ; and  they 
throw  over  their  head  a large  sheet  of  plain  or 
printed  cotton,  with  which  they  hide  their  face 
when  a stranger  approaches ; they  divide  the  hair 
on  the  brow,  and  plait  it  into  two  locks  which 
fasten  behind ; they  wear  round  their  head  strings 
of  Venetian  sequins,  and  chains  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  are  hooked  up,  ami  end  in  two  large  halls 
hanging  down  on  either  side : ear  rings,  finger 
rings.  And  nose  pendants  are  worn.  In  towns  the 
fashions  more  approach  those  of  Persia,  particu- 
lar! v to  the  westward. 

Of  individual  Tribes.  — What  has  been  said 
applies  to  the  nation  in  general ; but  almost  even’ 
tribe  has  its  jwculiar  characteristic,  which  can  be 
hut  shortly  touched  upon.  The  Berdooranees, 
who  occupy  the  north-eastern  districts,  are  brave 
hut  quarrelsome,  active,  industrious;  hut  selfish, 
bigoted,  and  remarkable  for  vice  ami  debauchery. 
Their  quarrelsome  disposition  is  thought  to  have 
given  origin  to  a sort  of  federative  alliance,  offen- 
sive ami  defensive,  among  tribes  and  subdivisions 
called  Goondevs,  which  were  held  more  binding 
than  ties  of  blood.  From  these  Goonders , how- 
ever, were  excepted  the  Etissuffzehees,  the  most 
powerful  and  numerous,  as  well  as  most  haughty, 


insolent,  and  turbulent  tribe  of  the  Berdooranees, 
who  arc  said  to  number  700,000  souls.  They  now 
occupy  Swaut,  Bunc.re,  Puujecora,  Ac.,  and  are 
notorious  fur  the  anarchy  which  reigns  among 
their  oolooses.  Though  an  agricultural  people, 
they  do  not  themselves  labour ; this  is  left  to  their 
fakirs , a species  of  villains  or  servants,  consisting 
of  strangers  or  individuals  of  conquered  tribes  of 
other  nations,  reduced  to  serve  these  invaders,  and 
protected  by  them  for  their  services.  Their  mas- 
ters, or  khaicund can  beat  or  kill  them  at  plea- 
sure, but  arc  bound  by  custom  to  protect  them; 
ami  provided  they  pay  the  customary  tax,  and  do 
their  work,  they  may  engage  otherwise  in  trade 
as  they  please,  and  are  commonly  treated  mildly. 

The  Toorkolanees , who  are  brave,  active,  indus- 
trious, and  cheerful,  are  all  subject  to  one  powerful 
chief,  who  exercises  over  them  a very  powerful 
authority. 

The  khylxrees,  who  possess  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Kajgul  or  Spccugur  mountain,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  formidable  pass  of  Khyber, 
are  the  most  rapacious  and  treacherous  robbers  of 
all  Afghanistan : no  previous  agreement  secures 
the  traveller  from  their  assaults;  they  watch  the 
approach  of  the  caravan,  matchlock  in  hand,  ami 
choose  their  victims  with  certainty  and  security. 
They  are  a lean  muscular  race,  capital  marksmen, 
ami  cam’  swords  and  short  spears  in  addition  to 
their  matchlock ; they  are  altogether  more  un- 
couth than  most  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Khuttuks,  occupying  the  banks  of  tho 
Indus,  from  the  Caubul  river  to  the  Salt  range, 
are  a tall  well-favoured  people,  as  remarkable  for 
honesty  and  orderly  conduct  as  is  their  country 
for  dreary  and  rugged  barrenness. 

The  tribes  of  Danuiun  ate  said  to  lie  more 
simple  and  honest,  less  bigoted  and  litigious  less 
vicious  and  debauched,  than  the  northern  triU-s. 
They  arc  a more  Ixmy  and  fairer  race  than  the 
Berdooranees,  ami  universally  wear  long  hair  and 
beards.  They  owe  the  greater  order  wliich  pre- 
vails in  their  oolooses  to  an  establishment  of  ma- 
gistrates, formed  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
which  has  tieen  eminently  efficient. 

The  Gundepoors  ure  a particularly  thievish  and 
quarrelsome  race,  in  spite  of  a commercial  turn, 
which  lends  many  of  them  to  make  annual  trading 
journeys  to  India  and  Khoraxan. 

The  Jlalnxtrs  are  a civilised  tribe,  much  em- 
ployed in  merchandise.  The  Stooreanees  were 
shepherds,  till  robbed  of  their  pasture  lands  by 
the  Cookers,  when  they  betook  themselves  to 
agriculture.  These  agricultural  tribes  have  all 
fakirs,  or  villains,  like  the  KuxxutT/ehees. 

Of  the  central  division,  the  Jaujees  and  Toorees , 
hereditary  enemies,  live  in  the  glens  and  valleva 
of  the  Solvmuuii  range.  The  country  of  tfie 
former  is  colder,  wilder,  and  higher  than  that  of 
the  latter;  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
pines.  The  Juudraus , who  dwell  in  a pleasant 
district  westward  of  the  rich  plain  of  Bunnoo,  are 
remarkable  only  for  their  disgusting  vices. 

The  Sheeranees,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
Tukhtu-e-Solymaun,  a wild  inaccessible  country, 
are  very  poor  and  uncivilised,  plunder  every  one, 
and  are  at  war  with  all  the  world;  yet  they  never 
break  their  word,  and  a single  individual  of  their 
trihe  suffices  to  secure  the  safety  of  a tarty  : they 
arc  descrilied  as  wild  and  savage  in  their  appear- 
ance, as  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  The 
Zmurrees,  neighbours  of  the  last,  resemble  them 
closely,  but  are  less  invetcrately  predatory.  The 
Vizeerees , NVV.  of  the  two  last-mentioned  tribal, 
live  in  little  societies,  among  pine-covered  moun- 
tains, and  are  equally  uncivilised  and  addicted  to 
plunder;  yet  the  smallest  escort  ensure*  safely, 
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and  the  chiefs,  powerful  khans,  are,  it  is  said,  re-  do  not  treat  them  with  contempt.  They  are  moat 
markalile  for  their  love  of  peace.  The  Vizerees  numerous  in  and  around  the  great  cities,  and  are 
ure  divided  into  a fixed  and  erratic  population,  all  zealous  soonniea.  There  are  also  the  llazarehs 
The  long  valley  of  Zawurn,  which  opens  on  the  ami  other  allied  tribes,  whose  language  is  a dialect 
plaiu  of  'rull  and  Chootoeallce,  is  inhabited  hy  the  of  the  Persian ; and  the  Hindkis  and  Juts,  who 
white  and  black  (sj*en  and  tor ) Zertens,  great  speak  Hindi,  or  rather  a dialect  of  that  tongue, 
carriers  of  merchandise  between  Upper  Sindu  and  There  are  also  some  Kashmirea  and  Armenians 
Candahar.  settled  at  Caubul,but  their  numlicr  is  insignificant. 

The  two  most  noble  and  important  tribes,  how-  The  J/indkis  are  very  numerous  and  are  Hindus 
ever,  are  the  Dooraneea  and  Ghiljees.  Their  terri-  of  the  military  caste,  transacting  nearly  all  the 
torv  consists  chiefly  of  high  bleak  downs,  inter-  business  of  the  country.  The  Jot*  are  a fine, 
spersed  with  hills,  in  some  parts  desert,  in  others  athletic,  handsome  race,  usually  very  dark.  They 
sparsely  cultivated, in  all  open,  bare,  and  tit  chiefly  are  mostly  very  poor,  and  are  employed  as  fann- 
for  pasture.  They  are  therefore  chiefly  a pastoral  servants,  liarbcrs,  musicians,  &c.  The  Him lk is 
people,  with  patriarchal  habits,  and  live  for  the  and  the  Jata  numtier  about  000,000. 
most  part  in  tents  of  black  wool.  These  ( bizhders ) History  and  Political  Changes. — Afghanistan 

are  from  20  to  25  feet  long  hy  10  or  12  hrnad,  and  having,  from  the  remotest  j*riod  of  authentic 
8 or  0 high,  supported  by  a mw  of  three  poles,  and  record,  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  more  powerful 
closed  all  round  with  a curtain.  In  winter  they  neighltoura,  or  formed  hut  the  centre  of  a greater 
are  lined  with  felt,  and  are  warm  and  comfortable,  whole,  canuot  correctly  lay  claim  to  any  history 
The  country  of  the  Dooranees  is  400  miles  long  of  its  own,  until  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah, 
by  130  broad,  extending  from  the  Poropamesan  For  though  several  dynasties  sprang  from  its  soil, 
mountains  to  the  Khojeh  Amran  range.  They  they  never  erected  there  a sejiarate  kingdom  of 
were  formerly  called  Abdallecs,  till  the  late  Ahmed  any  duration,  unless  perhaps  in  the  instance  of 
Shah,  their  chief  and  sovereign,  changed  the  name,  Subuctageon,  father  of  the  celebrated  Mahmood 
in  consequence  of  the  «lream  of  a famous  saint,  he  of  Ghiznec,  who  resided  at  that  city  before  the 
taking  that  of  Shah  Dooree  Dooran.  They  may  rise  of  his  son’s  power — a power  which  extended 
amount  to  800,000  souls;  the  Suddoozehee,  from  over  great  part  of  Asia.  On  the  murder  of  Nadir, 
whence  sprang  the  king,  is  a subdivision  of  the  j in  Khurasan,  Ahmed  khan  Ahdallee,  after  an  in- 
Populzehee.  The  king  is  their  hereditary  chief,  decisive  conflict  with  the  Persian  traoji**  of  that 
and  tn ilitary  commander  of  the  whole : he  claims  conqueror's  army,  fought  his  way  with  8,tiu0 
a horseman’s  service  for  every  plough  of  land : Aflgnan  horse  to  Kandahar,  where,  seizing  on  a 
and  the  officers  commanding  them  are  the  civil  convoy  of  treasure  on  its  way  to  Nadir's  camp,  he 
magistrates  of  their  respective  districts,  besides  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty ; and,  at  the  age 
being  employed  in  offices  of  state  at  court,  when  of  23,  in  October  1717,  was  crowned  as  king, 
there  was  a court.  The  internal  government  of  the  Dooraneo,  Kuzhilhash,  Beloochee,  and  other 
the  clans  is  better  maintained  than  among  other  i chiefs  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  Wise  and  pru- 
trilx-s,  and  the  program  of  improvement  and  civil-  dent  beyond  his  warn,  Ahmed  consolidated  the 
isation  among  the  agricultural  Dooranees  has  | discordant  mass  of  the.  Aflghan  tribes  by  emplny- 
bcen  correspondingly  great.  They  are  generally  i ing  them  in  the  congenial  omiiMtions  of  foreign 
handsome  stout  men,  with  good  complexions  and  | conquest  and  plunder;  in  which  he  was  so  suc- 
fine  beards.  They  are  brave  and  hospitable;  and  | cessful,  that  before  his  death,  in  June  1778,  after 
though  not  quite  strangers  to  rapacity,  still  may  ■ a reign  of  2fl  years,  his  dominions  extended  from 
be  esteemed  the  worthiest  of  their  race.  ! Nishapour  of  Khorasan  to  Sirhind  of  the  Punjab, 

The  Ghiljees  occupy  the  upper  valley  of  the  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  was 
Tumuk,  and  great  part  of  the  Caubul  valley,  to  succeeded  by  his  son  Timour  Shah,  a weak  and 
the  lierdoo  ranee  country;  a tract  which  contains  indolent  prince,  who  died  in  1793. 
some  of  the  principal  cities,  with  some  fine  dia-  Zemaun  Shah,  the  son  of  Timour,  who  was 
tricts  of  land,  but  the  climate  of  which  is  cold,  placed  on  tlie  throne  by  a faction  headed  hy  the 
The  Ghiljees  were  formerly  the  leading  tribe  of  queen,  began  his  reign  with  a promise  of  energy 
A Afghanistan.  It  was  a branch  of  them  that  and  talent,  which  the  event  hut  ill  redeemed ; for 
conquered  Persia  and  brake  down  the  power  of . after  a seven  years’  reign  of  ill  directed  enter- 
the  Seft'avean  kings;  and  they  are  still  a high-  prises,  domestic  rebellions,  and  dark  conspiracies, 
minded,  brave,  and  numerous  people.  he  fell  a victim  to  the  revenge  of  a chief  whom  ho 

The  Hoteker  and  Tokhee  are  the  noblest  of  their  ! had  provoked,  and  who  first  opposed,  then  seized 
clans,  having  produced — the  first,  kings;  and  the  j the  Shah,  and  delivered  hitn  to  Mahmood,  his 
second,  their  viziers;  and  they  arc  a hospitable  half-brother  and  most  formidable  competitor,  who 
and  good  people,  ranking  deservedly  os  the  second  blinded  the  unfortunate  Zemaun. 
of  the  A Afghan  trilies:  they  amount  to  about  Mahmood,  however,  was  in  his  turn  soon  op- 
100,000  families,  and  resemble  much  the  Dooranees  posed  by  Shujah-ool-Moolk,  full  brother  of  Z tv- 
in  appearance,  customs,  manners,  and  dress,  though  maun,  who,  seizing  the  treasure  at  Pcshawur, 

hating  them,  os  their  successful  rivals,  with  an  proclaimed  himself  king,  llut  his  prosperity  was 

unquenchable  hatred.  They  are  perhaps  the  short-lived.  Mahmood,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
foirest  and  handsomest  of  all  the  Afghans.  soner,  escaped,  and  joining  with  Fu tell  Khan,  the 

There  is  yet  another  class,  wrhich,  though  not  able  chief  of  the  H-aurikzehees,  who  had  caused 
strictly  Aflghan,  still,  as  amalgamated  with  that  the  ruin  of  Zemaun,  raised  a rebellion  against 
people,  ought  to  be  mentioned — the  Tnjuks.  The  Shujah.  At  this  period  the  British  mission  under 
word  is  used  in  opposition  to  that  of  Toork,  the  Mr.  Klphiustone  arrived  at  Peshawur;  and  before 
peaceable  to  the  warlike ; and  it  was  applied  to  it  hail  well  quitted  the  country,  the  ill-futed 

the  sulxlued  Persians  by  their  Tartar  masters.  In  Shujah  was  forced  to  fiv  and  seek  a refuge  with 

Afghanistan  they  arc  supposed  to  be  descendants  Kunjeet  Sing,  chief  of  tnc  Sikhs,  from  whose  per- 
of  A rat  is  displaced  by  their  conquerors,  who  now  seditions  he  afterwards  with  difficulty  escajied  to 
live  scattered  over  the  land  which  they  might  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  British 
once  have  cultivated  as  their  own.  As  tenants  or  government  at  Loodheana.  Mahmood,  a king 
servants,  they  are  mild,  sober,  peaceable,  and  in-  only  in  name,  became  a pageant  in  the  hands  of 
dustrious,  and  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Aff-  Futeh  Jvhan.  This  minister,  turning  his  amis 
gkans,  who,  though  they  regard  them  as  inferiors,  westward, seized  Herat,  hut  soon  after  fell  a victim 
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to  treachery  and  the  feelings  of  disgust  which  his 
am»gance  had  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  royal 
dependant,  being  first  blinded  and  then  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Mahmood  ami  his  son  Camr&n 
Meerza.  His  numerous  brothers,  alarmed  at  this 
act,  tied  to  their  various  governments  and  strong- 
holds, exciting  discontent  and  rebellion  through- 
out the  kingdom,  until  nothing  of  his  dominions 
remained  to  Mahmood,  save  Herat  and  its  im- 
mediate dependencies.  Since  then  the  affairs  of 
Afghanistan  present  little  save  a series  of  civil 
broils,  till  the  late  Sikh  chief,  Runjcet  Sing, 
8lrip|>ed  it  of  Cashmere  and  Pesliawur,  with  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Indus.  It  was  sutae-  , 
ouently  partitioned  among  the  chiefs  of  Caubul, 
Kandahar,  and  Herat.  The  attempt  made  by  the 
English  in  1839,  to  dethrone  the  first  of  these 
chieftains,  on  account  of  treachery  and  bad  faith, 
led  to  some  of  the  severest  reverses  we  have  met 
with  in  the  East.  The  Bolan  Pass,  a long  and 
narrow  defile,  leading  through  the  mountains  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  having  been  passed 
with  difficulty,  the  British  forces  advanced  to 
Kandahar  and  Ghuznee.  The  latter  was  taken  by 
storm  on  the  22nd  July,  1839.  The  army  soon 
after  entered  Caubul ; ami  the  chief  Shall  Shujah 
was  established  on  the  mutnutl , Dost  Mahomed 
Khan  having  retreated  with  a few  followers  be- 
yond the  Oxus. 

A force  of  about  8,000  men,  partly  Europeans 
and  partly  Sepoys,  exclusive  of  native  troops, 
having  been  left  in  the  country  (mostly  at  Cau- 
bul) to  support  and  consolidate  the  newly  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  the  rest  of  the  British  army 
returned  to  India.  But  no  sooner  had  they  with- 
drawn,  than  plots  ami  conspiracies  began  to  lie 
formed  against  the  English  garrison.  From  some 
unexplained  fatality,  the  latter  did  not  become 
fully  alive  to  their  danger  till  the  envoys.  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  and  Sir  William  Macnaiighten, 
bad  been  assassinated,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
adopt  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  their 
safety.  Being  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in 
Caubul,  the  troops,  amounting  toaliout  5,000  men, 
exc.  of  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, women,  ami  children,  commenced  their 
retreat  from  it  in  January,  1842.  The  defiles 
through  which  they  had  to  pass  l>ciiig  of  the  most 
impracticable  description,  the  cold  extreme,  amt 
the  attacks  of  the  Afghans  incessant,  the  retreat 
was  most  disastrous,  and  resulted  in  the  all  but 
total  destruction  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  receipt  of  this  melancholy  intelligence  pro- 
duced a great  sensation  in  India  and  England. 
Government  immediately  resolved  to  march  a 
fresh  army  into  Afghanistan  to  inflict  a signal 
and  well  merited  punishment  on  its  treacherous 
•eople  and  chiefs.  This  was  effected  in  1842. 
laving  entered  Caubul  the  British  troops  de- 
stroyed its  fortifications ; the  prisoners  and  de- 
tachments that  were  left  in  the  country  were 
relieved ; and  our  ascendancy  and  the  prtttige  that 
had  so  long  been  attached  to  our  arms  were  again 
triumphantly  restored.  But  having  wisely  re- 
nounced all  idea  of  maintaining  a permanent 
footing  in  the  country',  we  finally  quittod  it  in 
December.  1842. 

Dost  Mahomed  who  had  surrendered  himself 
our  prisoner  was  set  free,  and  returning  to  Cnubul 
regained  the  allegiance  of  his  former  adherents 
and  subjects.  Having  fully  established  himself 
in  the  capital  and  central  provinces,  the  outlying 
districts  liecame  the  objects  of  his  aspirations.  In 
1850  he  conquered  Balkh  in  Turkestan,  and,  four 
years  after,  Kandahar,  which  he  made  a province 
of  Caubul  Herat,  after  the  death  in  1852  .of  Zar 
Mahomed  Klian,  by  whom  the  defence  of  Herat 
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in  1839  hail  been  conducted,  was  governed  by  hia 
son  and  a succession  of  usurpers  till  1856,  in  which 
year  the  Afghans,  under  the  direction  of  Rahou- 
dil-Khan,  a Douranec  chief,  threatened  it.  The 
then  chief  of  Herat,  Isa  Khan,  a Bar- Douranec, 
('ailed  in  the  aid  of  the  Persians,  who,  espousing 
his  canoe,  threw  an  army  into  Herat  in  1856. 
This  being  an  infringement  of  our  treaties  with 
Persia  led  to  a war  m 1856-7,  in  which  a small 
force,  despatched  under  General  Outram  up  the 
Persian  Gulf,  was  able  to  bring  the  Persians  to 
reason.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a new 
treaty,  the  Persians  evacuated  Herat  in  July,  1857. 
On  their  departure,  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan,  a Barukzye 
chieftain.  The  danger  to  his  western  frontier 
induced  Dost  Mahomed  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
British,  and  the  result  was  a treaty  concluded 
with  him  at  Pcshawur  in  January,  1857,  granting 
him  a subsidy  so  long  as  the  Persian  war  should 
last,  and  providing  that  a deputation  of  British 
officers  should  enter  the  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Dost  Mahomed  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Persians,  and  aid  in  organising  the  forces 
of  the  Ameer.  The  mission  which  was  sent  had 
for  political  chief  and  head  Major  H.  B.  Lumwlcn, 
amt  the  medical  officer  of  the  mission  was  as- 
siatant-surgeon  W.  H.  Bellow,  whose  work  we 
have  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  this  article. 
The  Indian  mutiny  of  1857  added  to  the  dangers 
of  the  mission,  but  by  great  tact  and  prudence  the 
danger  was  not  only  avoided,  but  the  influence  of 
the  mission  decided  the  Afghan  government  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  British  alliance,  and  refrain 
from  attacking  Pesliawur,  an  attack  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  the  signal  of  a rising 
of  the  Punjab,  with  all  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  such  nn  event.  Since  the  death  of 
Dost  Mahomed  in  1863,  the  country  has  l>eeu  the 
scene  of  perpetual  disorders,  owing  to  the  quarrels 
among  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahomed.  One  of  them, 

! Sherc  Alice  Klian,  succeeded  in  establishing  him- 
self in  ('auhul,  consolidating  his  authority  by  a 
•great  victory*  over  one  of  bis  brothers  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  After  the  tattle  the  defeated 
brother  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  good  treat- 
ment, but.  the  Ameer  treacherously  imprisoned 
him.  Other  brothers,  however,  still  dispute  the 
Ameer’s  authority,  but  the  state  of  matters  is  not 
authentically  enough  known,  nor  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  demand  a more  extended  notice. 

A FI  UM-KARA-H 1 SSAK  (or  Black  Cattle  of 
Opium),  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia, 
cap.  Saujinck,  i88  m.  K.  Smyrna/ lat.  38°  45'  N., 
long.  80®  56'  E.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a mountain  range,  and  is  defended  by  a citadel, 
built  on  a high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock.  Pop. 
estimated  by  Kinneir  at  12,000  families,  or  from 
50,000  to  60,000  individuals.  It  is  pretty  well 
built;  but  the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and 
in  many  parts  very  steep.  Some  of  them  arc 
washed  by  streams  that  descend  from  the  adjacent 
mountains.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  two  Ar- 
menian chapels,  six  khans,  and  five  public  baths; 
on  extensive  manufactory  of  black  felts,  fire-arms, 
short  sabres  or  yatagant,  with  stirrups,  bridles,  &c. 
But  it  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  opium  grown  in  its  vicinity;  from  which, 
indeed,  it  derives  its  modem  name  It  is  said  by 
D’Anville  to  be  the  Apamea  of  the  Greeks  and 
Roman* : but  the  latter  was  situated  a good  deal 
further  W.  According  to  the  Turkish  annals,  it 
was  founded  by  Aladdin,  one  of  the  Seljuckinn 
sultans.  It  was  the  patrimony  of  Othman,  the 
founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  of  which  it  has 
ever  since  formed  a part. 

AFRAGOLA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
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Naples;  5 m.  NNE.  Naples,  on  the  railway  from  rarely  sterile,  with  basins  and  hill-plains  of  exu- 
Kome  to  Naples.  Pop.  16,717  in  1861.  The  town  berant  fertility,  traversed  by  perennial  rivulets 
has  manufactures  of  straw  hats,  and  a great  an-  and  streams.  Beyond  the  landward  slope  of  these 
nual  fair,  which  commences  oil  the  second  Sunday  African  ghauts  liegitis  an  elevated  plateau,  now 
of  Hir.  level  and  tabular,  then  broken  into  undulations 

AFfclCA.  A vast  peninsula,  one  of  the  great  and  gentle  eminences,  displaying  by  huge  out- 
divisions  of  the  globe,  situated  to  the  S.  of  Europe,  crops  of  granites  and  syenites  the  activity  of  the 
and  to  the  W.  and  S\V\  of  Asia.  It  is  separated  igneous  period ; where  rain  is  deficient,  thinly  clad 
from  the  former  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  with  bush,  broom,  and  shrubbery,  with  thorny 
Strait  of  Gibraltar;  the  two  continents  approach-  and  succulent  thickets,  cut  by  furrows  and  burnt 
ing  at  the  latter  within  alsmt  10  m.  of  each  other,  by  torrid  suns;  and  veiled  where  moisture  alsiunds 
It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Red  Sen,  at  whoso  with  tangled  jungle  rising  from  shallow  valleys, 
southern  extremity,  the  strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  with  umbrageous  forests  broken  into  glades  of 
the  shores  of  the  two  continents  are  only  16  in.  exceeding  beauty,  and  with  interineont  plains  of 
apart.  But  at  the  most  northerly  extremity'  of'  emerald  or  amlnr-coloured  grass,  from  which  trees 
the  Red  Sea,  Asia  and  Africa  are  united  by  the  ! of  the  darkest  laurel-green,  and  knolls  and  dumps. 
Isthmus  of  Suez;  the  Mediterranean  being  there  large  and  small,  against  which  no  feller  lias  come 
about  72  m.  from  the  Red  Sea.  up,  cast  thick  shade  over  their  subject  circlets  of 

The  most  southerly  point  of  Africa,  Cape  das  luxuriant  underwood.  Dull,  dreary,  and  mono- 
Agulhas  (Cope  Needles),  is  in  lat.  84°  52'  S.;  tonous,  where  lying  desert,  in  part  this  plateau  is 
and  the  most  northerly,  Cn|K?  Blanco,  opposite  adorned  with  a lavish  nature  a choicest  charms 
Sicily,  in  lat.  37°  21'  N.  Cape  Gardafui,  the  and  varieties.  Beyond  it,  again,  the  land  sinks 
most  easterly  point,  Ls  in  long.  51°  30'  E.,  and  lat.  into  the  Lake  Region,  or  the  great  Central  De- 
ll0 50'  N. ; and  Ca|*»  Verde,  the  extreme  western  pression ; the  superabundant  moisture  diffused  by 
point,  is  in  long.  17°  33'  W.,  and  14°  43'  N.  lat.  its  network  of  waters,  fordable  and  unfordahlc. 
The  distance  Is't ween  the  most  southerly  and  most  covers  the  land  with  a rank  growth  of  gigantic 
northerly  points  is  consequently  about  5000  m.,  grasses  and  timber-trees,  and  the  excessive  luxu- 
and  between  tho  extreme  eastern  and  western  riance  of  nature  proves  unfavourable  to  the  do- 

1s  »ints  not  much  less.  The  area  prolwibly  falls  velopment  of  animal  organisms.  Throughout  the 
ittle  short,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  12,000,000  sq.  m.  line,  to  judge  without  statistics,  in  the  more  ste- 
Africa  is  distinguished  from  the  other  conti-  rile  parts,  about  one-fifth,  and  in  the  more  fruitful 
ncuts  by  its  coasts  extending  mostly  in  continuous, ' one-half  of  the  land,  is  under  cultivation  ; whilst 
unbroken  lines,  having  but  few  indentations  of , almost  everywhere  the  abundance  of  the  desert 
the  sea,  and  no  extensive  peninsulas;  so  that  it  vegetation  evidences  the  marvellous  capabilities 
forma  a more  compact  and  undivided  mass  of  land,  of  the  almost  virgin  soils.  The  superficial  cou- 
The  uniformity  of  its  outline  seems  to  be  in  ac-  formation  owns  four  great  varieties.  When  low, 
cordance  with  the  uniformity  of  its  interior.  Tho  the  plains  are  reedy  and  muddy;  when  higher 
surface  of  the  latter  does  not  present  that  endless  j raided  and  well  watered,  they  bear  evergreen 
succession  of  changes  which  are  met  with  in  jungle  and  forest  trees.  In  the  deserts,  where 
Europe  and  southern  Asia,  and  which  arc  found  i water  lies  deep  beneath  the  earth,  and  rain  is 
in  both  Americas,  but  on  a greater  scale  and  at  scarce,  the  plateaus  produce  short  tufty  grass, 
greater  distances.  It  resembles  rather  the  north-  bush,  and  scraggy  thorn,  and  in  rare  spots  tho 
cm  parts  of  Ada,  exhibiting  elevated  table-lands  land  is  almost  bare.’  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  made 
and  low  plains,  both  of  immense  extent  and  of  a journey  into  the  interior  from  Loanda  on  the 
remarkable  uniformity.  The  whole  of  the  con-  west  coast,  represents  the  country  os  similar  in 
tinent,  from  ubout  15°  N.  lat.  of  the  equator,  and  most  essential  characteristics. 

S.  of  it  to  the  northern  border  of  the  Ngami  At  the  southern  extremity,  Africa  presents  to 
Water,  20°  S.  of  the  equator,  constitutes,  with  the  Indian  Ocean  a broad  line  of  coast,  running 
the  exception  of  the  central  depression  of  the  east  and  west  nearly  along  the  34th  parallel  from 
Lake  Region,  a mass  of  elevated  land,  comprising  18°  to  26°  E.  long.,  or  from  the  Cape  of  (rood 
extensive  plateaus  and  high  mountaiu  chains  and  Hope  to  Algoa  Bay.  Along  this  coast  extends  an 
groups.  North  of  this  table-land,  between  10°  undulating  country,  intersected  with  a few  eleva- 
and  30°  N.  lat.,  extends  an  immense  but  low  tions  deserving  the  name  of  hills.  Its  width  varies 
plain,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  between  10  and  50  miles.  North  of  this  the  table- 
< ireat  Desert,  or  Desert  of  Sahara.  A compara-  land  rises  in  terraces.  The  first  terrace,  called  the 
lively  narrow  tract  of  mountainous  country,  in-  Long  Kloof,  is  enclosed  hv  the  double  ridge  of  tho 
eluding  Atlas  and  its  dependencies,  separates  the  Zwnrte  Berge,  or  Black  Mountains  of  which  the 
desert  from  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  E.  the  northern,  or  the  Grooto  (Great)  Zwartc  Berge, 
desert  does  not  reach  the  Red  Sea,  being  sepa-  rises  to  about  4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  North  of  this 
rated  from  it  by  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  range  is  the  second  terrace,  called  the  great 
the  rocky  countries  extending  from  them  north-  Karroo,  which  is  alxmt  100  miles  across  and  8,000 
word  along  the  Red  Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi-  feet  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  is  lioundcd  on  the 
terrauean.  N.  by  the  Nieunveid  Bergen,  a chain  of  which 

The  great  central  belt  south  of  the  equator  some  summits  are  considered  to  rise  to  9,000  or 
‘rejects,*  says  Captain  Burton,  ‘the  old  hypo-  10,000  feet.  On  its  northern  side  the  table-land 
thesis  of  desert  and  plateau,  and  forms  the  seems  to  have  attained  its  mean  elevation,  which 
sharpest  contrast  to  our  grandfathers'  idea  of  proliably  is  not  less  than  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 
Central  Africa.’  He  thus  describes  the  eastern  At  both  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  tho 
section  of  it: — ‘Near  the  coast  arc  low  littoral  two  above-mentioned  ranges  run  NW.  and  NE. 
plains  and  rolling  ground,  with  lagoons,  savan-  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  at  a distance  of  from  30 
nulls,  and  grassy  valleys,  the  courses  of  large  to  200  miles  ; the  intermediate  space  being  like- 
streams  whose  bunks  inundated  by  rain -floods  wise  occupied  by  two  or  more  terraces.  The 
retain  in  the  dry  season  meers  morasses,  reedy  ranges  along  the  west  shores  do  not  extend  farther 
marshes,  and  swamps  of  black  infected  mud.  Be-  than  alxiut  29°  S.  lat.,  where  they  terminate  in 
yond  the  maritime  regions  rise  lines  and  rooun-  isolated  hills  and  with  a high  l»ank  on  the  Gareep 
tain  groups  of  primary  and  sandstone  formation  ; i or  Orange  River.  N.  of  this  river,  the  coast,  when 
ridges  and  highlands,  often  uncultivated,  but  [ seen  from  the  sea,  presents  only  high  sand-hills 
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without  any  traces  of  water,  and  is,  consequently,  I 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  extends  as ' 
far  as  ('ape  Negro  (18°  S.  lat.).  The  interior  cast 
of  the  western  ranges  and  of  this  coast  is  an  ele- 
vated sandy  desert,  with  few  wells  and  little  rain. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  table-land  from  the 
Cope  Colony  to  18°  S.  lat.  offers  a different  aspect. 

A great  number  of  mountain-ridges,  of  moderate 
elevation,  traverse  it  in  different  directions;  and 
at  the  foot  of  these  ridges  the  count ry  is  well 
watered  and  fertile ; though  here,  too,  extensive 
sterile  tracts  occur,  but  they  are  not  continuous. 
The  descent  from  the  table- land  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  formed  by  two  or  three  terraces,  the  highest 
iMlgt*  of  it  about  90  or  100  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.  This  e<lge,  formed  by  a mountain  ridge, 
prevents  the  rivers  of  the  table-land  from  escaping 
to  the  Indian  Ocean;  so  that  they  either  run 
westward,  and  fall  partly  into  the  Gareep  river,  or 
are  partly  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
eastern  descent  of  the  table-land  resembles  that 
farther  south,  lx?ing  formed  by  terraces.  This, 
however,  extends  only  to  the  equator,  or  the  ; 
mouth  of  the  river  Juba  ; for  farther  north,  up  to 
Cape  Gardafui,  the  coast  itself  is  formed  by  high 
rocks,  rising  to  400  feet  and  upward,  and  no  moun- 
tain ranges  are  visible  from  the  sen.  On  the 
western  sale  of  the  continent,  between  18°  and 
40°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a considerable  depression  in 
the  table-land.  This  country,  which  is  known 
tinder  the  name  of  Lower  Guinea,  has  low  shores, 
behind  which  at  a considerable  distance  the  sur- 
face rises,  but  not  to  a great  height.  Then  follows 
an  uneven  plain,  watered  in  its  lower  parts  by 
numerous  rivers,  among  which  the  Zaire  or  Congo 
and  the  ('uanza  are  the  hugest ; hut  towards  the 
sources  of  these  rivers  the  country  is  mountainous. 
In  the  plain  numerous  lakes  of  considerable  ex- 
tent are  met  with. 

North  of  the  river  Zaire,  at  about  4°  S.  lat., 
the  country  again  rises  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea  to  a great  height.  This  high  ground  is 
called  Serra  Complide.  Its  \V.  declivity  extends 
N\V.,  by  degrees  approaching  nearer  the  Atlantic, 
till  it  reaches  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Ray  of 
Riafra,  where  it  comes  close  down  to  the  sea,  and 
forms  for  more  than  30  miles  the  shore,  rising, 
under  the  name  of  Cameroon  Mountains,  to  13,000  ! 
feet  above  the  water.  These  great  mountain 
masses  form  the  W.  extremity  of  on  extensive  I 
range,  which  at  about  5°  of  Nf.  lat.  traverses  the 
whole  continent, 

I)r.  Livingstone  found  the  geological  structure 
of  the  earth,  which  lie  had  an  op|>ortunity  of  exa-  I 
mining  at  the  river  Moarnha  (lat.  9°  38'  S.,  long.  | 
20°  13'  34"  K.),  to  consist  of — first,  a capping  of  j 
ferruginous  conglomerate,  containing  water-worn  \ 
pebbles  of  all  sorts;  then  a pale  red  hardened 
sandstone;  beneath  that,  a trip-like  wliinstone; 
and  lastly  a coarse-grained  sandstone,  containing  I 
lobbies,  and  in  connection  with  which  is  some- 
times  seen  a white  calcareous  rock,  or  banks  of 
quartz  pebbles. 

The  true  nature  of  the  centre  of  this  southern 
belt  is  now  satisfactorily  established.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  had  the  honour  of  starting  the  theory, 
which  has  since  been  verified  by  the  discoveries  of 
African  explorers,  that,  instead  of  the  arid  plain 
long  supposed,  the  centre  of  Southern  Africa  is  a 
vast,  elevated,  watery  basin,  whose  waters  escape 
to  the  sea  by  fissures  and  depressions  in  the  higher 
lands  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Extending  southward  from  Lnke  Ngami  to  the 
Orange  liiver,  ami  from  24°  east  long,  to  near  the 
west  coast,  is  the  Kalahari  Desert.  This  tract. 
Dr.  Livingstone  says,  has  been  called  a desert  [ 
merely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  running  j 


water.  It  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  vegetation. 
Many  plants  are  found  there,  more  especially  the 
water-melon,  and  there  are  patches  of  bushes  and 
even  trees.  The  soil  is  soft,  light-coloured  wind, 
and  the  grass  grows  abundantly  and  in  tufts.  The 
human  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  the  Rushmen 
and  the  Rnknlahari. 

Still  farther  south,  at  Capo  Colony,  Africa  pre- 
sents to  the  Indian  Ocean  a broad  and  undulating 
line  of  coast,  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Algoa  Ray. 

Norik  Africa , extending  from  south  to  north 
through  a breadth  of  about  26  degrees,  contains 
two  different  countries,  the  one  fertile  and  the 
other  sterile.  The  fertile  lands  ore,  on  one  side, 
those  which  lie  nlong  the  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  other,  the  tropical  lands  to  the  south  of  the 
Sahara,  called  the  Soudan.  Of  these  l)r.  Barth 
says,  that  they  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  mono- 
tony popularly  ascribed  to  them,  lie  describes  the 
fertile  regions  of  Negroland  as  being  as  varied  ns 
any  part  of  India  lie  tells  us  * Mountains  l>c- 
twoen  6,000  and  6,000  feet  are  not  at  all  rare,  anil 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  glens  and  valleys 

are  formed  by  them The  general  middle 

altitude  of  mountainous  tracts  is  2,600  feet.’  In 
many  porta  it  is  well  watered  by  rivers,  which 
descend  from  the  table- lands  or  originate  in  the 
low  ridges  by  which  the  country  is  intersected ; 
such  districts  are  covered  with  immense  forests, 
and  are  very  fertile  where  cultivated.  In  other 
part*  water  is  rather  scarce,  and  some  of  them 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  Sahara.  Its 
climate  is  extremely  hot,  nevertheless  it  sometimes 
happens  that  during  night  the  thermometer  de- 
scends to  the  freezing  {mint. 

The  Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  is  not,  as  was  once 
believed,  a deep  sink.  It  is  rather,  to  quote  from 
Dr.  Rarth,  ‘ an  elevated  tract  of  a mean  elevation 
of  from  1,000  to  1,400  feet,  mostly  consisting  of 
rock — namely,  sandstone  or  granite,  the  latter 
lieing  overhud  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  by  vast 
tracts  of  gravel,  while  the  sandstone  region  forms 
many  elevated  plains  of  larger  or  smaller  extent, 
strewn  with  small  pebbles.1  Several  mountainous 
groups  are  found  in  different  parts  of  this  tract, 
the  most  important  being  Tibesti,  A’sben  or  A'ir, 
the  two  mountainous  regions  of  A’derer,  and  the 
A’taleor.  These  afford  a dwelling-place  to  a con- 
siderable nomadic  population;  but  the  inhahitablo 
localities  are  limited,  and  the  ravines  are  very  un- 
healthy, though  some  of  them  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  water-springs,  and  produce  grains  and 
figs. 

These  mountains  however,  are  quite  destitute  of 
timber.  A characteristic  feature  of  this  desert  is 
the  immense  change  of  temjK'rature  which  is  found 
there.  The  greatest  heat  in  summer  alternates 
with  a considerable  degree  of  cold  in  winter,  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
being  as  much  as  80°  The  aridity  of  these  tracts 
Dr.  Rarth  thinks  greatly  exaggerated,  os  they  are 
occasionally  refreshed  by  showers.  Another  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  Sahara  is  the  rtqion  of 
Sandhills,  which  exist  either  in  zones  of  sanu- 
ridges,  or  in  the  shape  of  isolated  hills.  The  for- 
mer sometimes  reach  an  elevation  of  from  800  to 
1,000  feet,  and  have  a breadth  of  GO  geographical 
miles.  A great  deal  of  moisture  collects  in  the 
depressions  between  these  ridges,  and  in  most  of 
them  large  quantities  of  dates  are  produced.  All 
the  western  part  of  the  Sahara  would,  owing  to 
its  homing  heat  and  the  want  of  water,  be  totally 
impassable,  were  it  not  that  it  is  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  venlant  well-watered  spots  or 
oases,  which  np|x-ar  like  islamLs  of  the  blest  in  the 
midst  of  desolation.  The  ancients  compared  them 
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to  the  spots  on  a leopard's  skin.  (Strain,  p.  130.) 
These  oases  are  mostly  of  very  limited  dimensions; 
but  some  of  them  are  very  extensive : the  country 
of  Fexxan,  for  example,  is  in  fact  an  oasis.  They 
are  usually  surrounded  by  higher  land,  which 
serves  to  account  for  the  springs,  and  consequently 
the  verdure  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated.  But 
there  seems  to  Is?  much  probability  in  the  shrewd 
conjecture  of  Major  Rcnnell,  that  the  oases  are 
indebted  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  re- 
puted beauty  and  delicious  freshness  to  the  striking 
contrast  between  them  and  the  parched  desert  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  (Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, 8vo.  ed.  ii.  p.  185.)  Those  only  who  have 
toiled  for  days  amid  a pathless  burning  sand,  ran 
form  a pmjKT  idea  of  the  delight  experienced  in 
falling  in  with  one  of 

the  tufted  isles, 

That  verdant  rise  amid  the  Libyan  wild. 

In  England  or  France  they  might  be  thought 
nothing  of ; but  in  the  Sahara  they  seem  more  j 
than  a paradise.  The  famous  temple  of  Jupiter ! 
Ammon  was  erected  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  in  the  j 
NE.  angle  of  the  great  desert,  in  lat.  21°  12'  N.,  * 
and  long.  2t>°  18'  E. 

The  Abyssinian  Mountains  constitute  an  exten- 
sive mountain  system,  whose  centre  is  placed  be- 
tween 8°  and  9°  N.  lat.  in  the  countries  called  j 
Narea  and  Effat.  The  highest  arc  the  Samen 
range,  which,  with  the  Lamalmon  and  Lasta 1 
mountains,  run  north-east  and  south-east,  in  a 
long  but  not  unbroken  chain.  Several  of  these 
mountains  are  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height. 
Between  the  Samen  mountains  and  the  Red  Sea 
is  the  Taranta  range,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet.  The  most  loflv  of  these  mountain 
[teaks  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  covered  with 
snow,  though  some  are  crowned  with  cedar  forests. 
The  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  peopled. 

From  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  a rocky  country, 
which,  between  12°  and  20°  N.  lat.,  occupies  in  j 
width  an  extent  of  between  300  and  400  m.,  but 
farther  north  by  degrees  grows  narrower.  Between  ! 
23°  and  30°  N.  lat.  it  is  only  from  150  to  200  ' 
mile*  across.  Near  its  western  lionler  it  has  a j 
deep,  but  comparatively  narrow,  depression,  in  i 
which  the  river  Nile  flows  N.  from  the  Abyssinian 
Mountains  to  the  Mediterranean.  This  long  val-  j 
ley  is  mostly  very  fertile.  The  small  portion  of 
the  rocky  country  which  lies  to  the  west  of  this  ! 
valley,  and  which  forms  the  eastern  lioundary  of  | 
the  Sahara,  does  not  rise  to  a great  height,  rarely  ' 
to  more  than  about  1000  ft,  above  the  vallev.  But  ! 
the  countries  cast  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and 
between  it  and  the  Red  Sen  arc  more,  elevated,  j 
They  form  a table  land,  mostly  of  an  uneven  sur-  | 
face,  which  however  in  many  places  exhibits  ex- 
tensive plains,  whilst  in  others  it  rises  into  ranges 
of  high  hills.  Many  of  the  plains  are  covered 
with  sand,  and  resemble  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Sahara ; other  districts  afford  pasture  ground,  but 
very  few  places  are  lit  for  agriculture  and  culti- 
vated. 

This  rocky  country  terminates  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  in  the  parallel  of  Rahim  (Cairo),  from 
the  neigh Iniurhood  of  which  its  northern  boundary 
runs  off  in  an  ENE.  and  WNW.  direction.  The 
former  constitutes  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  reaches 
to  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Lake  of  Menza- 
ieh  and  Bas  Kazaroon  in  Syria ; farther  east  it 
joins  the  mountains  of  Arabia  IYlnea.  This  rocky 
country  lies  to  the  F..  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  On 
the  W.  of  the  delta  the  rocks  run  from  Knliirn 
WNW.  to  the  Aral*’  Gnlph,  where  they  approach 
the  Mediterranean  near  the  Aralis*  Tower  (31°  N. 
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lat.  and  29°  30'  E.  long.).  From  this  line  the 
rocky  country  extends  westward  with  a width  of 
about  70  m.  at  the  outset,  which,  however,  increases 
as  it  advances  farther  W.,  so  as  to  occupy  between 
200  and  300  miles  at  20°  E.  long.,  where  it  sud- 
denly terminates.  In  the  ucightKiurhood  of  the 
Egyptian  delta,  the  rocks  are  hardly  a hundred 
feet  almve  the  plain,  but  farther  W.  they  rise  into 
high  liills  and  mountain-ridges  (Gerdobah  Moun- 
tains), and  terminate  writh  the  high  table-land  of 
Barca,  whose  moan  elevation  above  the  sea  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  1500  feet.  Where  the  table- 
land of  the  Barca  t emanates  with  a rather  abrupt 
descent  (near  20°),  a narrow  strip  of  the  Sahara 
comes  up  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  most  southerly  corner  of  the  Gulph  of  Sydra 
or  Kibbir  (the  Great  Syrtis),  where  it  terminates 
on  the  beach  with  sand-hills.  This  strip  of  the 
Sahara  separates  the  rocky  region  of  the  Nile  from 
the  mountain  system  of  tlic  Atlas, 

Mount  Atlas  and  its  dependencies , by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  African  chains,  occupy  that 
portion  of  the  continent  most  to  the  north  and 
nearest  to  Western  Eurojie.  It  seems  to  begin  on 
the  E.,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country 
of  Fezzan,  whence  two  ridges  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion run  WNW.,  and  in  the  beginning  are  called 
Karusli.  Farther  E.,  however,  they  receive  other 
names.  This  mountainous  country,  which  traver- 
ses the  N.  of  Fezzan  and  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  is  no- 
where probably  more  than  120  miles  in  width  ; but 
the  ridges  of  low  hills  which  issue  from  it  advance 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Cape:  Mcsurata  and  the  Gulph  of  Cain  s (the  Lesser 
Syrtis),  so  that  the  whole  region  may  Ik*  from  180 
to  200  m.  across.  At  the  Gulph  of  Calies,  however, 
the  region  of  Mount  Atlas  enlarges  considerably 
towards  the  N.,  and  thence  to  its  western  extre- 
mity on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  its  mean 
breadth  exceeds  350  miles.  The  highest  ridgo 
seems  to  traverse  the  region  in  an  oblique  line, 
liegiiming  on  the  cast  opposite  Sicily,  at  Capes 
Bon  and  Blanco,  and  terminating  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  at  Capes  Geer  and  Non.  The  moun- 
tains which  occur  in  that  line  do  not  rise  above 
the  line  of  congelation.  The  country  which  ex- 
tends N.  of  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  mountainous,  and  contains  a number  of 
fertile  longitudinal  valleys.  Farther  W.  (about 
5°  W.  long.),  however,  where  its  northern  slo[*> 
is  diverted  W.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  extends 
in  large  plains,  which  follow'  each  other  in  tho 
form  of  terraces.  The  tracts  of  country  which  lie 
to  the  S.  of  the  highest  ground  cannot  lie  called 
mountainous,  their  surface  being  funned  by  wide, 
broad-hackcd  ridges,  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
and  by  slight  depressions  between  them  in  this 
form  of  shallow  valleys.  These  latter  tracts  par- 
take of  the  hot  and  dry  character  wdiich  distin- 
guishes everywhere  the  African  continent ; whilst 
the  district  situated  towards  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  resembles  more  the  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Europe,  (See  Atijvs.) 

Climate. — Bv  far  the  greater  part  of  Africa  lies 
within  tho  torrid  zone,  those  countries  only  which 
arc  situated  towards  its  southern  and  northern 
extremities  being  beyond  the  tropics,  or  within 
the  temperate  zones.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent 
of  its  and  plains,  the  temperature  of  Africa  is  de- 
cidedly higher  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great 
I divisions  of  the  globe.  The’  parts  without,  the 
tropics  are  destitute  of  that  regular  succession  of 
I four  seasons  which  is  considered  as  a characteristic 
feature  of  the  temjierate  zone.  Here,  ns  between  the 
tropics,  the  year  is  divided  into  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons;  but  with  this  difference,  that  betwern 
i the  tropics  the  rainy  season  sets  in  when  the  sun 
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approaches  the  zenith,  whereas  it  occurs  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  tropica  when  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  opposite  tropic,  and  consequently  is 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  their  zenith,  but 
l)r.  Livingstone  says: — All  the  interior  of  South 
Africa  has  a distinct  winter  of  cold,  varying  in 
intensity  with  the  latitudes.  In  the  central  parts 
of  the  Cape  colony,  the  cold  in  the  winter  is  often 
severe,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  mow.  At 
Kuruman  snow  seldom  falls,  but  the  frost  is  keen. 
There  is  frost  even  as  far  as  the  Chobe,  lyid  a par- 
tial winter  in  the  Barotse  vallev,  but  lievond  the 
Orange  River  we  never  have  cold  and  damp  com- 
bined. Indeed  a shower  of  rain  seldom  or  never 
falls  during  winter,  and  hence  the  healthiness  of 
the  Bechuana  climate.  From  the  Barotse  valley 
northwanls,  it  is  questionable  if  it  ever  freezes; 
but  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south  wind,  the 
thermometer  sinks  as  low  as  42°,  and  conveys  the 
impression  of  bitter  cold’  Mr.  Galton,  travelling 
in  South-western  Africa,  over  the  hilly  country 
which  separates  the  Fish  River  from  the  sea,  savs 
that  the  ruins  were  periodical  and  very  variable. 
From  the  middle  of  May  to  November  rain  is 
scarcely  ever  known  to  falL  The  rainy  season 
extends  from  about  the  first  of  January  to  the  last 
of  April;  the  ground  is  seldom  saturated  till  Feb- 
ruary, anti  is  quite  dried  up  by  June.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  appearance  of  drought,  the 
marks  of  violent  torrents  ore  visible.  Captain  Bin- 
ton  thinks  the  climate  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa 
superior  to  that  of  the  Western  coast,  but  of  too 
uniform  a temperature,  and  too  deficient  in  cold 
to  la?  healthv  for  Europeans. 

Riven. — The  last  few  years  have  produced  an 
entire  revolution  in  our  ideas  of  the  water  system 
of  Africa.  Instead  of  the  ‘dry  and  thirsty  land’ 
which  books  of  geography  were  accustomed  to  re- 
present the  interior,  recent  discover}'  has  disclosed 
a vast  assemblage  of  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are 
not  only  important  as  subjects  of  geographical 
knowledge,  but  which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  may 
Ik*  made  the  means  of  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  river  is  the  famous  Nile,  the  only 
large  navigable  river  on  the  North  African  coast. 
Assuming  as  its  source  the  Victoria  Nvanza  of 
Speke,  a little  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  Nile 
has  a course  nearly  due  north,  extending  over  more 
than  thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  its  length  and 
depth  of  water  entitle  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  the  globe,  while  of  the 
large  rivers  it  is  by  far  the  most  famous  Till 
quite  recent  years  the  Nile  was  reckoned  the  only 
large  river  of  Africa,  but  modem  exploration  has 
added  to  the  list  the  Niger,  flowing  into  the  At- 
lantic on  the  west  coast,  ami  the  Zambesi,  whose 
principal  sources  appear  to  lie  quite  near  those  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  great  central  depression  of  equa- 
torial Africa  above  described,  though  it  receives 
numerous  important  tributaries  further  south.  It 
is  the  chief  river  on  the  ode  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Among  other  considerable  rivers  are  the  Senegal, 
the  Gambia,  the  Congo,  the  Coanza,  and  Orange 
rivers  on  the  west  coast,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  Ogobai  of  M.  ilu  Chaillu.  On  the  east  coast, 
the  most  important  river  next  to  the  Zamliesi 
appears  to  lie  the  Rovuma,  which  flows  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  north-cast  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
which  has  lately  been  found  useful  as  a conve- 
nient mode  of  access  to  the  interior,  where  lie  the 
sources  of  the  Zambesi. 

iAikfs. — These  are  numerous,  and  often  of  great 
extent.  The  Lake  Tangarrijika,  one  of  the  most 
inqtortant  in  the  great  lake  region,  wa»  discovered 
by  Captains  Burton  and  Sjieke  in  the  year 


It  Is  1 ,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and  has  a 
length  of  about  800,  and  a breadth  of  from  30  to 
40  miles.  The  same  year,  Captain  Speke  made  a 
more  important  discovery,  in  the  Lake  Victoria 
Nvanza,  the  reservoir  from  which  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  descends  into  Egypt.  This 
lake  Is  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  at  present  aliout  150  miles 
in  length  and  breadth,  though  Captain  Speke  sup- 
poses  it  to  have  been  at  some  period  of  greater 
extent.  The  northern  shore  of  the  Nvanza  is 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  its  north  and  south 
direction  is,  from  2$°  S.  lat,  to  3°  30'  N.  lat.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  two  other  lakes,  viz.  the 
Barings  and  the  Luta  Nzigtf,  have  a share  in  feed- 
ing the  Nile : the  Luta  Kzigd  lies  120  miles  north- 
west of  the  moot  northerly  part  of  the  Nymnza. 
Previous  to  this,  Dr.  Livingstone  had  made  his 
discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  20°  S.  of  the  equator, 
and  more  recently  lie  has  explored  Lake  Nyassa, 
a lake  in  East  Africa,  which  gives  exit  to  the 
Shird  river,  and  whicli  is  surrounded  by  a dense 
population.  During  a certain  portion  of  the  year, 
this  lake  is  visited  bv  clouds  of  mulgesy  which  till 
the  air  to  a prodigious  height,  and  cover  the 
wnters.  The  natives  gather  these  insects,  and 
bake  them  into  cakes.  (See  Letter  from  Mr.  C. 
Livingstone  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Journal  of  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1863.)  The  Tchad  I.ake  is 
upon  the  southern  bonier  of  the  Sahara.  There 
are  many  other  lakes  of  less  moment-  The  I^ike 
of  Dembea,  in  Abyssinia,  traversed  by  the  Balir- 
el-Azrek,  or  Eastern  Nile,  is  also  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude. 

Races  of  J*eoj)le. — Although  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  as  being 
generally  of  the  Negro  race,  the  actual  number 
of  varieties  of  the  human  family  occupying  this 
portion  of  the  globe  is  not  only  much  greater  than 
those  found  in  Europe,  but  the  differences  in  colour, 
form,  ami  stature  ore  much  wider.  There  are 
aliout  seven  ascertainable  varieties,  which  mav  lie 
enumerated  as  follows,  beginning  w ith  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent : viz,  the  Hottentot, 
Katfer,  Abyssinian,  Egyptian,  Numidinn,  Nubian, 
and  Negro.  We  shall  give  a brief  description  of  each 
race  in  this  order.  In  the  Hottentot  the  colour  of 
the  skin  is  a yellowish  brown,  and  lias  lieen  com- 
parcd  to  that  of  a ‘ faded  leaf/  The  cheek  bones 
are  high,  and  much  spread  out  in  the  lateral  direc- 
tion ; and  from  these  the  face  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted below  to  a very  narrow  and  pointed  chin. 
Nose  remarkably  flat  and  broad  towards  end. 
Colour  of  the  eyes  a deep  chcsnut ; they  are  long, 
narrow,  and  removed  to  a great  distance  from 
each  other.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  of  a singular 
nature;  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  scalp,  hut 
grows  in  small  tufts  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other.  When  kept  short,  it  has  the  appearance 
and  feel  of  a hard  shoe-brush;  with  this  difference, 
that  it  is  curled,  and  twisted  into  small  round  lumps 
about  the  size  of  a marrowfat  pen.  When  suf- 
fered to  grow,  it  hongs  on  the  neck  in  hard  twisted 
tassels  like  fringe.  There  is  little  beard ; and  the 
hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body  is  either  scanty  or 
altogether  wanting.  The  stature  of  the  Hottentot 
is  very  short,  about  four  feet  six  inches  being  con- 
sidered about  the  middle  size  for  the  men,  and 
four  feet  for  the  women,  which  is  aliout  fourteen 
inches  short  of  the  average  stature  of  Europeans. 
Their  form  Is  slender,  delicate,  and  not  ill-propor- 
tioned; but  altogether  they  mav  lie  pronounced  a 
very  ugly  race.  The  sex  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  of  the  human  race  by  a pendulous  rugose 
elongation  of  the  nymj)fut  of  from  two  to  five 
inches  long,  ami  by  a vast  accumulation  of  fat 
over  the  glutei  muscles,  whicli  invariably  takes 
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place  after  the  first  conception.  Roth  those  ap- 
pearances arc  well  ascertained  to  be  natural,  and 
in  no  way  the  result  of  art.  The  language  of  the 
Hottentots  is  as  singular  as  their  persona.  Its 
pronunciation  has  l>een  compared  to  the  clucking 
of  a turkey.  There  arc  numerous  guttural  sounds 
produced  deep  in  the  throat,  and  pronounced  with 
a peculiar  clack  of  the  tongue,  which  is  quickly 
struck  against  and  withdrawn  from  the  teeth  or 
palate.  The  aspirated  gutturals  are  combined 
with  harsh  consonants  in  a manner  unpronoun- 
ceable by  Europeans,  except  those  who  have  ac- 
quired the  languago  in  infancy.  No  portion  of 
this  race,  unconnected  with  E tin leans,  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  rudest  stage  of  tho  pastoral 
state  of  society.  When  discovered,  they  liad  do- 
mesticated the  ox  and  the  sheep,  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  which  afforded  them  food,  and  their  skins, 
with  those  of  wild  animals,  clothing ; they  knew 
nothing  of  tillage,  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  and 
liractised  no  mechanical  art  excepting  that  of 
fabricating  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  ancient 
country  of  the  Hottentot  variety  may  generally 
he  dcscrilted  as  that  which  now  constitutes  the 
British  colony  of  the.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  lying  N.  and  N E.  of  them,  are  the  Caffre s,  in 
all  respects  a different  race.  The  colour  of  the 
Knffcr  is  neither  black,  like  that  of  the  Negro,  nor 
of  the  colour  of  a faded  leaf,  like  that  of  the  Hot- 
tentot, but  of  a deep  brown.  Hair  short,  curling, 
and  woolly ; but  it  is  not  of  the  woolincss  of  the 
Negro.  Nose  tolerably  elevated ; lips  large  and 
thick  ; but  the  lower  maxillary  bone  does  not  pro- 
ject in  the  remarkable  manner  of  the  Negro,  and 
consequently  the  facial  angle  is  much  greater. 
The  body,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  Hottentot, 
diminutive  and  feeble,  is  muscular  and  athletic, 
and  the  stature  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Eurojtean 
race.  The  peculiarities  of  the  female  form  in  their 
southern  neighbours  have  no  existence  among 
them,  and  the  genius  of  their  language  is  distinct 
and  peculiar.  In  the  useful  arts  they  have  made 
considerable  progress.  Besides  domesticating  the 
ox  anti  sheep,  they  have  also  tamed  the  horse  and 
goat ; and  their  agriculture  extends  to  the  culti- 
vation of  barley  and  millet.  It  is  a singular  and 
distinctive  trait  that  they  practise  universally  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Of*  the  origin  of  the  practice 
they  can  give  no  account : ami  it  has  most  pro- 
bably begn  derived  from  intercourse,  at  some  re- 
mote fteriod,  with  somo  people  by  whom  it  was 
practised. 

The  Abt/ts'nuan  race  is  entirely  different  from 
t hose  previously  mentioned.  Their  colour  is  nearly 
black  ; hut  the  hair  is  long,  and  generally  lank, 
like  that  of  an  Arab  or  Hindoo.  Features  regular, 
after  the  European  model,  and  the  nose  often  aqui- 
line. The  stature  equals  that  of  the  European ; 
and  the  whole  person  is  generally  well  formed,  und 
occasionally  handsome.  The  nations  compre- 
hended under  this  race  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  useful  arts.  They  have  domesti- 
cated most  of  the  useful  animals,  as  the  ox,  sheep, 
horse,  ass,  and  camel ; and  cultivate  most  of  the 
common  corns,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.  They 
also  work,  with  some  skill,  articles  of  iron,  copper, 
and  brass ; and  except,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
probably  the  Numidians,  arc  the  only  native  race 
of  the  entire  continent  who  have  invented  an  al- 
phabet or  {possessed  a literature. 

The  Egyptian  race  is  represented  by  the  Copts 
of  Egypt.  These  have  long  hair,  a yellowish 
duskv  complexion,  neither  Grecian  nor  Arabian, 
a putted  visage,  swollen  eves,  flat  noses,  and  thick 
lips ; and,  in  short,  according  to  Volney,  much  re- 
semble Mulattos,  or  the  mixed  offspring  of  the 


European  and  Negro.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  civilised  races 
of  mankind ; and  that  at  least  thirty  ages  ago  it 
hail  already  tamed  the  useful  animals,  cultivated 
the  most  valuable  plants,  smelted  the  useful  and 
precious  metals,  and  erected  architectural  monu- 
ments which  for  their  durahilit  v,  extent,  and  gran- 
deur, still  astonish  the  world.  They  were  also 
among  the  tiret  to  invent  hieroglyphic  and  alpha- 
betic writing. 

The  next  race  to  Ik*  named  is  the  Numidian. 
The  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  portion  of 
Africa  from  about  the  18°  of  N.  latitude  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  known  by  tho  various  names 
I of  Moors,  Berbers,  Tuanghis,  and  Tibbans,  arc,  in 
some  cases  with  an  admixture  of  Arab  blood,  pro- 
bably the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
Vandals,  or  Arabs ; that  is,  they  an;  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lybians,  Numidians.  Mauritanians,  and 
kindred  triltes.  With  this  race  the  hair  is  long  and 
black ; eyes  dark;  the  colour  of  the  skin  a light 
brown,  little  deeper  than  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Spain ; the  features  are  European,  but  the  nose 
generally  not  very'  prominent,  and  never  aquiline, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  Arabian.  Although 
apparently  stqtcrior  at  all  times  in  civilisation  to 
any  Negro  nation,  this  race  appears  at  no  (K‘rind 
to  have  made  any  remarkable  progress  in  arts  or 
arms,  and  scarcely  any  in  letters;  for  it  has  been 
ascertained  only  of  late  years,  rather  as  a matter 
of  curiosity  than  anything  else,  that  they  once 
possessed  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing.  Their  lan- 
guage, indeed,  is  but  the  jargon  of  a rude  people, 
destitute  of  terms  to  express  the  most  common 
distinct  ideas,  such  as  shortness,  round  next,  sloth , 
und  death.  Such  ideas  are  either  expressed  by  cir- 
cumlocutions, or  in  more  difficult  circumstances 
recourse  is  had  to  the  Arabic  language.  Their  in- 
feriority is  indeed  most  decidedly  implied  by  the 
facility  with  which  they  have  given  way  before 
eveiy  successive  race  oi  conquerors,  during  a pe- 
riod of  at  least  2,600  years. 

The  next  race  to  be  described  may  be  called  the 
Nubian ; and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abys- 
sinians,  will  comprehend  nearly  nil  the  people  of 
Africa  from  about  8°  of  X.  latitude  to  the  southern 
confines  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  In- 
dian Ocean  on  the  east  to  about  the  25°  of  E.  lon- 
gitude westward.  In  this  race  are  included  the 
people  called  Barahra  or  Nuba,  the  people  ofSennar, 
the  Sumuli,  the  Snaking,  the  Bishari,  the  Aliab- 
duh,  the  Gal  la,  and  others.  A long  oval  counte- 
nance; a cu  n od  nose,  somewhat  rounded  towards 
the  top;  rather  thick  lipa,  but  not  protruding  ex- 
cessively, like  those  of  the  Negro;  a retreating 
chin ; scanty  beard  ; lively  dark  eyes  ; strongly 
frizzletl,  hut  never  woolly  hair;  and  a finely  funned 
jterson  of  the  midfile  size,  with  a bronze  com- 
plexion, are  the  physical  characteristics  of  this 
race.  Some  of  the  nations  of  this  race  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  common  arts  of  life, 
but  they  have  no  indigenous  literature. 

With  the  exceptions  now  mentioned,  the  rest  of 
the  African  continent  may  lx?  said  to  lx-  peopled 
by  the  Negro  race,  which  commences  at  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  great  desert,  and,  embracing 
both  the  western  and  eastern  coast,  with  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  extends  to  about  20°  of  S.  latitude. 

The  following  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
this  well-known  variety  of  our  species ; — Skin  and 
eves  black;  hair  black  and  woolly;  skull  com- 
pressed laterally, and  elongated  towards  the  front; 
forehead  low,  narrow,  ami  slanting ; cheek  1 tones 
prominent;  jaws  narrow  ami  projecting;  upfier 
front  teeth  oblique:  chin  receding;  eyes  promi- 
nent; nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  with 
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the  extended  jaw ; lips,  part  icularly  the  npper  one, 
very  thick;  |>alm.s  of  the  hand  and  Holes  of  the 
feet  Hat ; tibia  and  fibula  convex  ; pelvis  narrow ; 
knees  turned  in,  toes  turned  out.  The  stature  and 
physical  strength  are  equal  to  that  of  the  European. 
Many  of  the  Negro  tribes  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  necessary  and  useful  arts,  a pro- 
gress which,  it  mav  la?  safely  affirmed,  greatly  sur- 
passes that  made  by  any  native  race  of  America. 
They  cultivate  useful  grains,  roots,  and  fruits ; have 
appropriated  the  services  of  many  of  the  domestic 
uuimals,  such  as  the  ox,  horse,  ass,  camel,  goat, 
sheep,  and  hog,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  indige- 
nous. It  is  singular,  however,  that  no  Negro  tribe, 
nor  even  any  native  African  race,  has  ever  had  the 
ingenuity  to  tame  and  train  the  elephant,  a sendee 
to  civilisation  which  has  been  performed  bv  almost 
every  Asiatic  nation  to  whose  country  this  animal 
is  indigenous,  and  which  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  was  done  by  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  settlers  in  Africa. 

It  is  a still  more  striking  fact  that  no  Negro, 
and  indeed  no  African  nation,  save  the  Egyptians, 
Abyssinian*,  and  partially  the  Numidians,  ever 
possessed  a literature,  or  had  ingenuity  to  invent 
any  alphatat,  however  rude. 

The  general  character  thus  sketched  belongs 
with  more  or  less  intensity  to  the  whole  Negro 
race  within  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  it ; but 
it  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  much  variety — a greater  perhaps  than  exists 
among  the  European  or  any  other  family.  The 
Berbers  form  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of 
Barbary,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Barth,  ‘arc  of  im- 
mense importance  in  the  whole  question  of  African 
and  Asiatic  ethnography,  as  a link  between  various 
and  most  distinct  races.’  He  estimate*  them  in 
Barbary,  though  existing  under  diftcrent  names, 
and  speaking  dialects  greatly  mixed  with  Arabic, 
at  between  7,000,000  ami  8,000,000.  The  Man- 
dingos  are  a numerous  people,  occupying  the  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  west  side  of  the  continent 
which  lies  towards  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  They  |>os»ess  the  true  Negro  fea- 
tures, but  not  in  an  exaggerated  form.  The  colour 
is  black,  with  a mixture  of  yellow ; the  person 
strong, symmetrical,  and  almve  the  middle  stature. 
Of  all  the  Negro  races  the  Mandingo*  have  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  aptitude  for  improvement.  They 
an*  industrious,  enterprising,  and.  compared  with 
their  neighbours,  of  an  Often  and  generous  cha- 
racter. They  have  adopted  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion, and  with  it  the  letters  and  literature  of 
Arabia.  The  Foulabs , or  Fiilbe,  inhabit  the  same  i 
portion  of  Africa.  The  colour  of  the  skin  with  this 
race  is  a sort  of  reddish  black.  Their  countenances 
are  regular,  and  their  hair  longer  and  not  so  woolly 
as  that  of  the  ordinary'  Negro.  They  are  robust, 
courageous,  industrious  and  enterprising,  and  like 
the  MaudingiM  have  adopted  the  literature  and 
religion  of  Arabia.  They  lack  the  industry  of  the 
Mandingos,  and  manifest  a want  of  |sditical  or- 
ganisation, Wing.  from  their  origin,  disposed  to  a 
nomadic  existence.  They  are  intermixed  with 
several  other  tribes,  so  that  great  diversity  of  type 
and  colour  prevails  amongst  them.  They  are  of 
great  importance  as  regards  communication  along 
the  Niger.  Altogether  they  make  a considerable 
approach  to  the  family  which  we  have  Ik*  to  re  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  the  Auburn.  The 
Suhnias  are  a squat  robust  Negro  race,  not  ex- 
ceeding 6 feet  8 inches  high.  They  are  remark- 
able for  their  courage  and  hardihood,  ami  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  common  arts  of 
life,  but  have  not  adopted  Mohammedanism  or  the 
Arabic  letters.  'Hie  Jolof*  inhabit  Isith  the  mari- 
time aud  mountain  country  ou  the  south  banks  of  j 


the  Senegal,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  first  Negro  nation 
we  encounter  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
after  quitting  the  Berbers.  Their  complexion  is  a 
I line  transparent  deep  black.  V V i t h the  exception 
of  thick  lip*  and  a nose  much  rounded  at  the  end, 
their  feature*  make  some  approach  to  the  Euro- 
jienn.  The  hair  is  crisp  and  woolly,  the  stature 
tall,  and  the  figure  gobd.  To  the  south  of  the 
(ininhia,  and  extending  to  Cape  Talmas,  we  find 
the  race  called  Felnupn , of  a deep  black  colour; 
with  longish  woolly  hair;  feature*  so  regular  as 
I to  l»e  thought  to  War  some  resemblance  to  the 
Hindoo ; and  of  slight  and  short  stature,  but  much 
agility.  These  are  nearly  in  a savage  state.  To 
the  south  of  the  Feloii|>s  are  the  PapaU,  a race  ot 
very  ugly  Negroes,  of  dull,  gross,  and  ferocious 
aspect,  with  very  fiat  noses,  aud  of  a dirty  livid 
colour.  These  and  some  other  races  resembling 
them  are  followed  in  proceeding  southward  by  the 
Btdlom , Ac.,  of  a fine  black  colour,  of  good  features, 
and  well  made,  with  persons  above  the  mean  sta- 
ture. The  Tcfru,  or  Teda,  occupy  the  eastern  half 
of  the  desert,  corresponding  in  ]m  wit  ion  to  the 
Berbers  on  the  western  side.  The  Haifa  form  an 
intermediate  race  between  the  Berbers  and  Ne- 
groes : near  neighbours  to  these  are  the  Kanuri  or 
Bdniu.  On  both  sides  of  the  Niger  are  settled 
the  Ybruba-Nufe  nations,  industrious  and  com- 
mercial people.  Farther  to  the  east  are  the  Loqdn 
or  Ldggone.  the  Bagirma , amt  the  Wadai.  The 
Baginna  are  a fine  race,  but  cruel.  Wadai  is  i 
powerful  kingdom,  with  a population  of  altoiit 
5,000,000.  Proceeding  southward,  and  more  to  the 
Gold  coast  and  the  country  lying  inland  from  it, 
wc  find  the  Intor,  Fan  tee,  and  Ashantee  nations, 
which  appear  to  constitute  another  distinct  variety 
of  the  Negro  race.  It  is  of  the  mean  stature,  ami 
well  pro] tort  ioued.  The  face  is  of  an  oval  form ; 
the  eyebrows  lofty  and  thick ; the  lips  fresh,  red, 
and  not  hangiug  down  as  in  the  extreme  forms  of 
the  Negro ; ami  the  nose  not  so  fiat.  The  hair  is 
rather  curled  than  woolly,  and  occasionally  so  long 
as  to  reach  to  the  shoulders.  The  Ashantee  belong 
to  * a larger  group  of  people,’  says  Dr.  Barth,  ‘con- 
stituting the  O’cni  race.’  Nowand  then  are  to  Ik; 
seen  examples  rather  Asiatic  than  African.  No 
nation  of  this  variety  has  ever  possessed  the  art  of 
writing,  either  springing  up  among  themselves  or 
borrowed  from  strangers;  and.  Although  they  have 
all  mode  considerable  progress  in  several  of  the 
common  arts  of  life,  thev  are  in  the  habitual  per- 
petration of  cruel  and  fmadous  rites,  not  to  bo 
paralleled  by  any  other  race  of  mankind.  From 
the  Bight  of  Biafrn  down  to  20®  S.  latitude,  where 
we  encounter  the  K offers,  there  Is  comparatively 
little  variation  from  our  general  description  of  the 
Negro  family.  Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  the 
amount  of  |K»|mlation  in  the  central  parts  of  Africa 
is  to  be  called  large,  only  in  comparison  with  (’ajio 
colony,  or  the  Bcchuana  country,  which  extends 
from  the  Orange  River  to  18°  south  latitude.  He 
say*  of  these  trilies,  ‘The  people  who  inhabit  the 
central  region  are  not  all  quite  black  in  colour. 
Many  incline  to  that  of  bronze,  and  others  are  as 
light  in  hue  as  the  Bushmen.’  Amongst  the 
south-western  trilies  nre  the  Ovanepo,  a corn-grow- 
ing, honest,  and  well-ordered  people,  who,  consi- 
dered as  black*,  are  highly  civilised  ; the  Demaras, 
a handsome,  sprightly,  but.  worthless  race;  and 
the  Ghou  1 >nnup,  a very  peculiar  race  of  Negroes. 
In  the  interior  of  Africa,  lying  between  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  M(K»n,  which  cross,  or  are  *up]Mi*cd  to 
cross,  the  entire  continent  in  about  10°  of  N.  lati- 
tude, and  the  great  desert,  we  have,  as  far  a*  our 
very  imperfect  information  extends,  little  variety 
from  the  common  type  of  the  Negro.  This  is  the 
country  wdiich  the  Arabs  call  Soudan;  a wind 
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which  mama  the  country  of  * black  men,’  and  hi 
exact!*  equivalent  to  the  Persian  word  Hindustan. 
On  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Caffrt 
ami  Nubian  races,  we  have  nothing  bnt  true  Ne- 
groes. It  is,  however,  to  bo  observed  of  these,  that 
although  the  woolly  head,  black  skin.  Hat  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  projecting  jaws  ore  never  absent, 
their  excess  which  is  found  in  general  on  the  west- 
ern coast  does  not  exist.  Captain  Burton  says, 
that  the  aspect  of  the  great  mass  of  this  Negroid 
race  is  not  unprepossessing.  They  are  tall  and 
well-made  Mulattos,  but  a handsome  man  is  never 
seen  except  amongst  the  chiefs.  The  oeteological 
structure  of  the  head  is  not  so  heavy  as  in  the 
pure  Negro.  The  hair  of  these  races  Is  stiff,  short, 
crisp,  and  curling.  Under  the  same  denomination, 
though  shorter  and  feebler,  is  to  be  included  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar; 
who,  )>orause  their  language  contains  probably 
about  100  or  150  words  of  Malayan,  are  absurdly 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  of  the  Malayan 
race,  which  they  no  more  resemble  than  they  do 
Europeans.  The  introduction  of  such  terms  has, 
iu  fact,  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
drifting  of  boats  with  crews  of  Malays  from  the 
shore  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  two  or  three  au- 
thentic examples  of  which  have  occurred  within 
our  own  times.  The  fact  of  such  occurrences 
having  taken  place  is  a sufficient  answer  to  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  open  boats  with  their  crews 
performing  a voyage  which  cannot  be  less  than 
9,000  nautical  miles.  The  manner  in  which  such 
events  would  take  place  is,  we  think,  obvious 
enough.  A trading  or  fishing-boat,  with  a few 
cocoa-nuts,  affording  meat  and  drink  to  the  crews, 
and  known  to  be  a constant  sea-stock  in  such  cases, 
driven  from  the  coast  of  Sumatra  in  the  height  of 
the  N E.  monsoon,  would  in  due  course  be  carried 
into  the  8E.  trade  wind,  and  going  with  a flowing 
sheet  before  the  wind  (the  only  course  she  could 
pursue),  would  be  carried  to  tiic  shore  of  Mada- 
gascar in  a shorter  time  and  with  more  safety  than 
might  at  first  be  imagined. 

Such  is  a brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  account 
of  the  races  of  men  inhabiting  Africa.  The  sub- 
ject is  indeed  full  of  difficulty;  not  only  from  its 
extent,  variety,  and  complexity,  but  also  from 
the  imperfect  information,  and  indeed  in  most 
cases  the  entire  ignorance,  which  exists  regarding 
it.  The  number  of  different  nations,  and  even  of 
distinct  languages,  is  proportional  to  the  barbarism 
of  the  people;  and  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe, 
America  excepted,  in  which  the  number  of  both  is 
so  great. 

There  are  no  accurate  means  by  which  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  population  of  Africa,  the  calcula- 
tions varying  between  60,000,000  and  100,000,000. 
Probably  the  mean  of  these,  namely  HO  millions, 
accepted  by  Ritter  and  other  eminent  geographers, 
will  be  nearest  the  truth. 

Animal * of  Africa . — These,  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  it  a|>pn>achcs  Europe,  and  at  its 
eastern,  where  it  approaches,  or  rather  joins,  Asia, 
are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  the  globe;  but  throughout  its  greater  part 
they  are  not  only  different  from  the  European  and 
African  species,  but  equally  also  from  the  animals 
of  the  two  portions  of  America,  and  from  those  of 
the  Oceanic  continent  and  islands.  We  shall  con- 
fine our  observations  chiefly  to  those  more  imme- 
diately subservient  to  the  uses  of  man. 

Of  1,270  known  species  of  terrestrial  Mammalia 
there  have  been  discovered  in  Africa,  although 
more  imperfectly  explored  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe,  no  fewer  than  290,  of  which  242 
are  | mx' u liar  to  this  continent.  Of  the  Qmulru- 
mma,  comprehending  apes,  monkeys,  and  lcmum, 
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there  arc  55  species,  of  which  48  arc  peculiar 
to  it;  not  one  of  them  being  identical  with  the 
species  found  in  Asia  or  America.  One  of  tho 
most  remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  is  the  Simia 
troglodyte i,  or  chimpanzee,  which,  after  n careful 
anatomical  comparison  with  the  orung  utan  of 
Home©,  is  now  considered  to  make  iu  physical 
formation  a nearer  approach  to  man  than  the  lat- 
ter, while  it  is  unquestionably  more  lively  and 
intelligent.  Another  curious  specimen  of  tho 
Troglodyte s is  the  nshiego-mborme,  or  nest-making 
ape,  of  which  M.  Du  Chaillu  gives  an  account  in 
his  travels,  and  which  constructs  for  itself  a house 
of  leafy  branches  in  lonely  forest  trees,  always 
choosing  a tree  which  stands  a little  apart  from 
others.  The  Kaolno-kaniba  is  another  species  of 
African  ape.  Hut  the  most  wonderful  of  all  this 
great  family  is  the  Gorilla.  M.  Du  Chaillu  thus 
describes  a meeting  with  one  of  these  monsters:— 
* lie  stood  about  a dozen  yards  from  us,  and  was 
a sight  I think  1 shall  never  forget.  Nearly  six 
feet  high  (he  proved  four  inches  shorter),  with  im- 
mense bodv,  huge  chest,  and  great  muscular  arms, 
with  fiercely-glaring  large  deep  gray  eyes,  and  a 
hellish  expression  of  face,  which  seemed  to  mo 
like  some  nightmare  vision;  thus  stood  before  us 
this  king  of  the  African  forest.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  us.  He  stood  there,  and  beat  his  breast  with 
his  huge  fists  till  it  resounded  like  an  immense 
bass  drum,  which  is  their  mode  of  offering  de- 
fiance, meantime  giving  vent  to  roar  after  roar.* 
Of  the  Cheiroptera , or  bats,  there  are  80  species  in 
Africa,  4 of  which  only  are  common  to  it  with 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  carnivorous  animals  of 
Africa  are  66  in  number,  of  which  14  only  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  the  lion,  which  is  known 
historically  to  have  once  existed  in  the  east  of 
Europe  and  west  of  Asia.  With  the  exception  of 
an  inferior  variety  found  in  some  parts  of  northern 
Hindustan,  this  animal,  so  renowned  in  the  fable, 
poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  of  almost  every 
nation  of  the  old  world,  from  China  to  Spain,  is 
now  confined  to  Africa  (Leonum  arida  nutrir ); 
which  it  ranges  from  its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity. 
Panthers,  leopards,  and  many  small  species  of 
the  feline  race  also  exist;  and  the  cat  has  been 
domesticated,  though  it  be  much  more  randy 
found  in  this  stAtc  than  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  even 
America. 

Of  the  Canine  family.  Africa  contains  the  dog, 
wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyena.  The  dog  has  not 
been  found  there  in  the  wild  state,  but  many 
varieties  exist  in  a semi-domesticated  condition, 
living  in  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  it 
docs  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Asia.  Tho 
Africans  have  never,  that  we  arc  aware  of,  used 
it  for  food  or  labour,  or  even  for  the  chase. 
Jackals  and  foxes  are  numerous.  Africa  may  be 
considered  the  peculiar  country  of  the  hyena; 
for  of  four  existing  sjiecies  one  only,  belonging 
to  Hindustan,  is  found  out  of  its  limits.  Of  the 
FitJema,  or  civets,  several  species  exist  in  Africa; 
among  which  is  the  true  civet  cat,  domesticated 
by  the  natives  to  produce  civet : and  a species  of 
the  Mongoos,  viz.  the  celebrated  Ichneumon,  or 
rat  of  Phoroah.  Of  bears,  which  either  still  exist, 
or  are  known  to  have  existed,  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  Asia,  amt  America,  no  example 
has  vet  been  found  in  Africa. 

Tfic  Marsupial  order  of  animals,  or  that  of 
which  the  females  have  a double  womb,  is  wholly 
wanting  in  Africa,  os  it  is  in  Europe  and  con- 
tinents! Asia.  Of  the  Rodent  Mammalia,  or 
gnawers,  Africa  yields  many  species  of  rats, 
squirrels,  and  four  or  five  species  of  hare;  while 
the  rabbit  is  thought  to  have  been  originallv 
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brought  to  Europe  through  Spain  from  the  Af- 
rican coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Parhy- 
dermata,  or  thick-tJtinnfd  order,  is  very  abundant; 
more  so  indeed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  lind  among  these  the  horse,  ass, 
zebra,  dow,  and  quagga;  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  common  hog,  and  lingnllo 
or  African  boar.  Although  the  horse  cannot  be 
assorted  to  Ik*  a native  of  Africa,  not  Wing  found 
in  the  wild  state,  it  has  been  domesticated  there 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  history.  The  Numi- 
diatis  hnd  their  cavalry  when  tiie  Romans  first 
la-oamc  acquainted  with  them;  and  the  horse 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a stranger  even 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians;  though  among  the 
mummies  of  quadrupeds  found  in  the  cntacoml* 
that  of  this  animal  does  not  npjicnr.  'Hie  moat 
improved  of  the  negro  tribes  p*s*ess  the  horse, 
and  have  often  a numerous  cavalry;  but,  like 
Asiatics,  generally,  the  Africans  do  not  apply  lire 
horse  to  draught  or  burthen,  and  confine  its  use 
to  war  or  pleasure.  When  the  Ami*  conquered 
Egypt  and  northern  Asia,  they  introduced  their 
own  breed,  which,  mixed  in  some  degree  with 
the  nntive  one,  constitutes  the  barb  and  Egyptian 
horse — little  inferior  to  the  pure  Arabian  blood 
itself.  The  Hutch  and  English  introduced  into 
the  colony,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  their  respective  national  breeils;  and 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Africa  Iteing  found  gene- 
rally congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  horse, 
it  has  thriven  and  multiplied  there  as  scarcely 
anvwhere  else. 

’Hie  as*  is  most  probably  not  a native  of  Africa 
or  we  should  still,  in  a country  so  little  occupied 
by  man,  find  it  in  it*  wild  state,  as  we  do  in  so 
many  countries  of  Asia  It  lias,  however,  been 
introduced  into  Egypt  and  Hnrbnrv, — possibly  bv 
the  Aral*, — ami  thrives  extremely  well  in  With. 
The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  quadrupeds 
peculiar  to  Africa  and  beautiful,  at  least  as  to 
colour,  arc  found  in  trooj*  all  over  its  arid  plains 
and  deserts.  Rut  from  a natural  indocility  or 
waywardness  of  temper,  or  from  the  iniskilfiilness 
of  the  African  people, — pmlialily,  indeed,  from 
W»th  canses. — ami  the  possession  of  the  horse  and 
a*s,  they  have  never  been  tamed  and  applied  Pi 
economical  uses. 

Humiliating  animals  are  not  less  abundant  than 
the  Parhydrrmata.  Of  the  157  species  of  those 
which  are  ascertained  to  exist,  73  am  found  in 
Africa;  and,  with  the  exception  of  10,  all  of  them 
are  |ieculiar  to  it.  The  dromedary,  or  single- 
hump'd  camel,  is  now  abundant  in  all  the  dry 
part*  of  Africa,  ami  is  the  principal  W*ast  of 
burthen.  In  the  earliest  portion  of  scriptural  his- 
tory it  is  mentioned  as  Wing  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  trade  between  Syna,  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  ami  therefore  it.  is  fairly  concluded  that 
it  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
is  also  found  sculptured  on  some  of  the  earliest 
Egyptian  architectural  monuments.  Egypt,  how- 
ever, from  position,  physical  character,  and  civi- 
lisation, was  always  more  an  Asiatic  than  an 
African  country ; ami  from  the  fact  of  the  camel’s 
existing  there,  its  general  diffusion  over  the 
country  cannot  be  inferred.  It  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  been  known  in  the  portion  of  Africa  lying 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  during  it* 
possession  by  the  Homans:  and  it  seems  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  as  some  have  conjectured,  that, 
its  general  diffusion  over  the  continent  was  the 
work  of  the  Arabs,  after  their  adoption  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  in  the  7th  century.  The 
tiimffr,  knowrn  to  the  Homans  ami  used  in  their 
game*,  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  dry 
parts  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding  it*  size,  strength, 
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and  gentleness*,  it  ban  never  been  applied,  in  its 
domesticated  state,  to  any  useful  purtswe  of  man  ; 
ami  from  it*  eccentric  and  aw  kward  form  of  move- 
ment, is  pmlwihly  unfit  for  anv. 

Homed  cattle,  or  oxen,  of  ninny  varieties,  are 
general  among  all  the  more  civil  ised  tribes  of 
Africa;  ami  in  Egypt  the  existence  of  the  ox 
is  coeval  with  the  earnest  reconl*  of  the  country. 
Mummies  of  this  animal  have  lieen  found  in  the 
catacombs,  suppiscd  to  W*  not  less  than  three 
thousand  years  old.  Whether  the  original  stock 
was  impirtcd  or  was  indigenous,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ; but  most  probably  the  latter,  for  the 
common  ox  in  the  wild  state  is  not  known  to  ex- 
ist. in  any  part  of  this  continent  a*  it  does  in  many 
[•art*  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  and  ns  it  is  known 
once  to  have  done  in  Europe.  The  buffalo  (Hot 
huUdut)  has  l»cen  naturalised  in  Egypt  since  the 
middle  age*,  having  l»een  introduced  from  India 
through  the  conquest*  of  the  Arabs.  One  speck* 
of  the  ox  family  only  Is  ascertained  to  lie  indi- 
genous to  Africa,  and  Is  ixvuliar  to  it*  southern 
extremity.  This  is  the  buffalo  of  the  Tape,  or 
Hot  Coffer;  an  animal  of  great  size  and  ferocity, 
which  ha*  never  been  tamed,  and  is  probably  un- 
tameable. 

Sheep  and  goats  exist  throughout  all  the  drier 
part*  of  the  continent;  but  neither  are  found  in 
the  wild  state,  and  have  probably  lx*en  intro- 
duced. The  prevalent  variety  of  the  first  Is  that 
with  the  fat  tail,  of  from  10  to  30  p>unds  weight, 
the  same  which  is  so  general  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Tartary ; and  which,  though  long  looked 
up  hi  a*  n rarity  and  a moiistnwitv.  is  proliahly 
aa  extensively  diffused  over  the  globe  as  the 
variety  more  familiar  to  us.  The  wool  and  flesh 
of  the  fat-tailed  sheep  an*  greatly  inferior  to  those 
of  our  own  breed;  hut  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  Is 
thought  to  he  superior.  There  an*  said  to  be  but 
two  specie*  of  deer — one  of  which  is  the  common 
fallow  deer — existing  in  this  continent,  ami  these 
are  confined  to  the  countries  bonlering  the  Medi- 
terranean. Hits  is  compensated  by  the  existence 
of  not  lei*  than  60  species  of  antelope,  all  p>culiar 
to  it ; a numlier  far  exceeding  that  of  the  genus 
found  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  species,  a*  the  gazelle,  do  not  exceed  a foot 
ami  a half  high,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  their  form.  Others  are  equal 
in  size  to  a large  aas  or  zebra  ; as  the  gnu,  which 
ha*  the  body,  tail,  and  paces  of  a horse.  The 
most  numerous  species  is  perhaj*  the  springlmk ; 
which,  in  the  wide  plain*  of  southern  Africa,  is 
said  to  be  found  in  herds  of  10,000,  or  oven  50,000. 
Not  one  of  the  whole  family  has  ever  been  do- 
mesticated for  the  purpose*  of  food  or  laliour  by 
the  native*,  as  the  rein  and  fallow  deer  have  been 
in  Europe. 

The  elephant  is  found  in  all  the  wooded  and 
low  part*  of  Africa,  from  the  northern  limits  of 
the  great  desert  to  the  southern  cape;  and  gene- 
rally in  greater  numlier*  than  any  when*  else  in 
the  world,  if  we  except  Ceylon  and  the  countries 
lying  between  Hindustan  and  China.  The  African 
elephant  differs,  specifically,  from  the  Asiatic. 
The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  marked  by  a lozenge 
instead  of  ribbon  strip  s;  the  hind  foot  has  three 
toes  instead  of  Jour ; the  forehead  i*  convex  in- 
stead of  concave,  and  the  ears  are  longer.  In 
point  of  size,  general  form,  sagacity,  and  docility, 
there  is  probably  no  great  difference.  No  native 
African  people,  that  we  are  aware  of,  ever  tmunl 
the  elephant.  When  an  African  Is  told  that  this 
is  done  in  the  East,  he  1*  a*  incredulous  as  a 
European  would  he  if  an  African  told  him  that 
his  countrymen  tamed  the  hipp»p>tamus,  and 
used  it  as  a beast  of  burden.  The  only  hint  wc 
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have  swn  that  such  a thing  mnv  ho,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  the*  African  traveller,  who  inform* 
iw  that  he  was  told  by  a people  of  the  interior 
whom  he  encountered,  that  another  |ieop1c  more 
advanced  in  civili*atioit  than  themselves,  the  Mn- 
halaslev,  ‘ wear  clothes,  ride  on  elephants,  climb 
into  their  houses,  ami  are  gods.’  l'hnt  the  ele- 
phants used  by  the  Carthaginians  were  of  the 
African  species  there  cannot,  we  think,  Ixs  the 
least  question.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
forced  upon  them  bv  the  Romans  after  the  liattle 
of  Znma  implies  this  clearly  enough.  They  were 
to  surrender  all  the  elephants  which  they  hat 
tamed,  and  to  tame  no  more  for  the  future.  Livy’s 
account  is : — * l'crfugas,  fugitivosque,  et  captives 
ornnes  redderent  Roman  is,  et  naves  ro&tratas,  pneter 
decern  triremes  traderent,  elephantompte,  qua*  ha - 
berent  domiton ; neque  damarmt  alios.' — (Livy,  lib. 
xxx.  c.  3 7.)  The  elephants  of  Pyrrhus  were,  no 
doubt,  Asiatic,  and  received  through  the  Mace- 
donian conquests.  His  invasion  of  Italy  was  but 
47  years  after  the  Indian  invasion  of  Alexander; 
ami  therefore,  considering  the  long  age  of  the 
elephant,  the  very  individual  animals  in  the  army 
of  Pyrrhus  may  have  been  the  same  which  Alex- 
ander brought  from  the  hanks  of  the  Indus.  The 
Carthaginians  living  of  an  Asiatic,  and  not  an 
African  stock,  form  no  exception  to  our  previous 
remark.  The  Egyptians,  the  only  people  of 
Africa  from  whose  ingenuity  wre  might  have 
looked  for  the  domestication  of  the  elephant,  had 
none  to  tame ; nor  was  their  highly  cultivated 
country  well  suited  for  their  use,  if  they  had.  As 
a contrast  to  the  Africans,  it  may  lx?  observed, 
that  there  is  no  people  of  Asia  whose  country  pro- 
d tires  the  elephant  by  whom  it  has  not  been 
domesticated  and  used  as  a beast  of  bunion,  from 
the  Hindoos,  the  most  civilised,  to  the  Malays, 
the  least  so.  The  Africans  consider  the  elephant 
only  as  a beast  of  chose,  and  hunt  it  for  its  ivory, 
its  flesh,  ami  its  hide ; and  the  herds  are  so  nume- 
rous, and  the  population  so  scanty,  that  the  supply, 
according  to  present  circumstances,  appears  for  all 
practical  purposes  inexhaustible. 

The  two-horned  rhinoceros,  of  a different  species 
from  the  two-horned  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra,  inha- 
bits the  same  localities  ns  the  elephant,  and  is 
hunted  with  the  same  avidity  by  the  natives  for 
its  tough  and  thick  hide  and  its  horns.  Traces  for 
ox-harness,  hut.  above  all  shields,  are  made  of  the 
former,  which  are  in  repute  throughout  all  eastern 
countries:  and  the  latter  are  used  for  their  sup- 
posed medical  virtues,  and  are  a regular  object  of 
traffic.  It  may  1x5  olwcrved  of  this  species  of  rhi- 
noceros, ns  well  os  of  the  two  which  belong  to 
India  and  its  islands,  that  their  docility  and  capa- 
city for  domestication  arc  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  elephant  itself.  The  slow  and  sluggish  move- 
ments of  this  animal  make  it,  notwithstanding 
these  qualities  and  its  great  strength,  an  unsuit- 
able beast  of  burthen,  especially  in  countries  where 
the  elephant,  the  ox,  the  Imffalo,  and  the  horse 
i;xist;  and,  consequently,  it  lias  never  been  ap- 
plied  to  such  a purpose. 

The  hipjtopotamus  is  exclusively  a native  of 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes 
of  the  whole  continent,  from  the  southern  confines 
of  the  Sahara  nearly  to  the  extreme  cajx*.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Nile;  from  which,  however,  it  has 
now  disappeared  everywhere  below  the  third  cata- 
ract. In  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa  it 
still  exists  in  tindiminished  numbers,  living  from 
its  locality  difficult  to  come  at  by  the  hunter. 

The  common  hog,  in  the  wild  stale,  is  said  to  he 
found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  continent, 
w here  it  approaches  Europe  and  Asia,  viz.  Bar- 


ba ry  and  Egypt;  hut  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence,  anywhere  else  in  Africa,  of  this  animal, 
which  was  at  one  time  general  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  still  general  throughout  Asia  and  its  large 
islands.  Its  place  seems  to  be  taken  by  the  lingal- 
lo,  or  masked  boar.  This  animal,  which  has  teeth 
of  a formation  and  growth  resembling  those  of  the 
elephant,  and  a large  (lendulous  protuberance  sup- 
ported by  a bony  process  on  each  check,  giving  it 
a hideous  ap[M‘nmnce,  is  not  only  found  on  the 
continent,  but  in  Madagascar  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. It  has  never  been  domesticated,  but  the 
common  hog  ha*  to  a limited  extent. 

The  native  Ornithology  of  Africa  docs  not,  pre- 
sent the  same  numlier  of  subjects  subservient  to 
man  a*  that  of  Asia,  or  even  of  America.  The 
common  fowl,  goose,  and  duck  are  all  of  them 
probably  strangers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
IS  the  ea*e  with  at  least  the  first.  They  are  bred 
by  the  native  inhabitants,  but  only  to  a very 
limited  extent.  The  only  bird  which  Africa  has 
contributed  to  the  poultry-yard  is  the  Guinea  hen : 
of  thl*  genus  there  are  four  or  five  sjiecies  found 
abundantly  on  the  western  coast  and  its  islands. 
The  bin!,  as  its  Latin  name,  Numida.  implies,  was 
known  to  the  Homans,  and  bred  by  them.  Most 
probably  they  received  it  domesticated  from  the 
Carthaginians.  It  is  very'  remarkable  that  it  is 
now  wholly  unknown  to  any  African  people  in  thn 
domestic  state,  except  as  imjxirted  ny  Euroiiean 
colonists — a singular  proof  of  apathy  and  diilnrss 
in  the  whole  race.  This  bird  seems  to  supply,  in 
Africa,  the  place  of  the  common  fowl  of  Europe, 
the  peacocks  and  pheasants  of  Asia,  and  the  tur- 
keys and  Electros  of  America,  The  ostrich,  which 
once  extended  to  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia,  is  now 
confined  to  Africa;  and  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have 
introduced  the  practice  of  breeding  them  in  the 
domestic  stale,  in  order  to  obtain  their  feathers  in 
greater  perfection.  Of  our  summer  birds  of  pas- 
sage many  pass  their  winters  in  Africa ; as  the 
cuckoo  and  nightingale,  some  swallows,  and  the 
common  quail  and  land-rail  The  cheerful  and 
active  period  of  their  lives,  therefore,  is  passed 
among  us,  and  the  note  of  the  cuckoo  and  song  of 
the  nightingale  are  whollv  unknown  to  the  people 
of  Africa.  The  woods  of  tropical  Africa  abound 
with  birds  of  the  parrot  family,  from  those  which 
are  no  bigger  than  a lark  to  some  which  arc 
equal  in  size  to  a large  falcon.  As  in  South 
America,  the  Indian  Islands,  and  Australia,  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
their  plumage,  their  dissonant  and  incessant  notes, 
and  their  utter  inutility  to  man.  Proportional  to 
the  numlier  of  graminivorous  and  fnigivonms  birds, 
and  of  wild  mammals  and  reptiles,  ts  that  of  eagles, 
hawks,  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

Among  reptiles  are  to  lie  found  a great  variety 
of  the  lizard  family,  from  the  chameleon  up  to  the 
crocodile;  and  of  snakes  (a  few  {xiisomms,  but  the 
greater  numlier  harmless),  some  species  not  ex- 
ceeding a few  inches  long,  np  to  the  python, 
which  measures  .30  feet  in  length.  All  the  species 
of  this  class  differ  from  those  of  Asia  ami  America, 
not  to  say  of  Europe,  or  the  Indian  Islands,  or 
Australia  Africa  of  course,  abounds  in  the  insect 
tribe.  Of  those  the  bee  alone  is  directly  useful  to 
man,  liut  has  never  been  domesticated  by  the 
Africans.  Africa  yields  no  useful  insect,  such  as 
the  kermea  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  the  lac 
of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  cochineal  of  South 
America. 

Plants  of  Africa. — Tn  reference  to  its  Flora, 
Africa  may  1x5  divided  into  three  districts,  namely, 
the  Atlantic,  the  Equinoctial,  and  the  Austral  re- 
gion. A fourth  may  lx?  added  in  the  principal 
islands  on  its  western  and  eastern  sides,  viz.  the 
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Canaries  and  Madagascar,  with  the  Mauritius  and 
ltourbon.  The  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
differ  little  or  nothing  from  those  of  the  opposite 
shore  of  Andalusia.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice, 
the  grape,  the  fig,  olive,  and  date,  as  well  ns  the 
cotton  plant,  thrive  here  in  perfection.  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  as  far  south  as  Egypt,  that  the 
Flora  assumes  a character  intermediate,  as  it  were, 
between  Eurofiean  ami  Tropical ; and  here,  to  the 
plants  already  enumerated,  may  lie  added  the 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  and  coffee.  In  Upper 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  we  have  a some- 
what (iceuliar  vegetation;  and  here  we  find  the 
at'acia* , which  produce  gum-arabic,  and  thoroinar, 
which  yield  the  medicinal  senna.  In  Abyssinia 
first  appears  the  Scitainineous  family  of  plants, 
the  same  which  in  the  East  yields  ginger,  turme- 
ric, and  cardamoms.  The  coffee  plant  still  grows 
wild  in  the  same  region,  which  is  indeed  sup|>osed 
to  be  its  native  country. 

In  the  equinoctial  |wirt  of  Africa  a totally  new 
vegetation  presents  itself,  entirely  differing  from 
that  of  Europe,  and  nlmost  equally  so  from  those 
of  tropical  Asia  and  America.  One  conspicuous 
forest  tree  of  great  size,  however,  the  Rtnnbax 
pmtandrum  is  common  to  the  three  continents. 
Another  forest  tree  of  vast  magnitude,  the  Baobab, 
or  Adantaniu,  is  supposed  to  afford  examples  of  the 
oldest  living  organized  matter  on  our  globe:  some 
specimens,  by  counting  the  number  of  their  con- 
centric circles,  lieing  estimated  at.  iicar  6,000  years 
old.  The  African  oak,  or  teak,  which,  however,  is 
probably  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  though  its 
botanical  place  has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained,  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  region.  The  Itamlmo, 
so  common  and  so  useful  in  Asia  and  America,  is 
unknown  to  Africa.  Whole  plains  in  this  quarter 
are  occasionally  overspread  with  the  papyrus  plant, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Peculiar  palms 
of  course  abound;  among  which,  however,  the 
date  is  no  longer  found  The  most  useful  of  these 
is  that  which  yields  the  oil  of  commerce,  the 
F.laxt  (luinrrnnis.  Whether  from  the  barbarism  of 
the  natives,  or  the  uncongeniality  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  corns  are  little  grown,  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  hardy  farinaceous  roots,  pulses,  «c. ; as 
tile  Dioacorui  or  yam,  the  Arachia  or  ground  nut, 
and  the  pigeon  pea  or  Cytixux  cujan.  The  fruits  of 
tropical  Africa,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Asiatic  islands,  or  America,  are  few  in 
number  and  of  indifferent  quality.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  nitta  or  donna  ( Parkin  Africa - 
no),  a species  of  custard  apple  ( Anona  Sencqalenria ), 
the  safu,  the  cream  fruit,  the  negro  peach  ( Jano- 
ccphalva  lauriiw),  the  monkey  apple,  pigeon  plums 
(Chryaohalanua),  the  Kamruce  apple  {Mamtnea 
Africana),  and  the  star  apple  ( Chryanjthyllum). 
The  nine  apple,  a native  of  America,  grows  luxu- 
riantly in  the  forests,  os  if  it  were  indigenous. 

As  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ■ 
continent,  a new  form  of  vegetation  presents  itself, 
differing  essentially  from  that  of  every  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  lx-nring  the  nearest  analogy  to 
that  of  Australia.  Its  character  is  suited  to  the 
arid  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate ; and  the  pre- 
vailing genera  are  euphorbias,  aloes,  crax.su las,  and 
heaths,  of  endless  species,  and  often  of  great  beau- 
ty ; plants  generally  with  fleshy  leave*,  and  slen- 
der roots,  which  am  nourished  more  hv  dew  than  , 
by  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  The  grasses  are 
generally  coarse,  and  forest  trees  are  only  found 
in  the  moister  parts  near  the  banks  of  rivers. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  the  species  an*  for  the 
most  part  European,  but  their  growth  and  luxu- 
riance is  tropical.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar 
has  on  its  western  side  plants  common  to  Africa, 
and  on  its  eastern  some  that  arc  common  to  the 


Indian  Archipelago.  But  generally  both  here  and 
in  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  the  Flora  is  peculiar 
and  local. 

Religion. — Feticism,  or  the  worship  of  natural 
objects,  animate  or  inanimate,  is,  in  its  most 
degrading  and  offensive  form,  the  religion  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  AIHca,  being 
professed  by  almost  all  the  Negroes,  and  by  nearly 
all  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  appear 
generally  to  admit  a gotsl  and  an  evil  principle, 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days  ; and  their 
priests  claim  the  power  of  preserving  men  and 
animals  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Several 
of  these  nations  have  a national  and  supreme  fe- 
tiche: the  people  called  Ouidah  or  Witlah,  for  in- 
stance, worship  the  serpent,  an  order  of  priests  and 
priestesses  being  set  a{utrt  to  minister  to  this  rep- 
tile. The  Bissagoe  worship  the  cock ; and  the 
tril>cs  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  regard  their 
own  shadow  as  a fetiche,  have  a lizard  for  their 
principal  divinity.  Other  tribes  worship  alliga- 
tors, hyenas,  leopards,  Ac. ; and  in  some  instances 
immolate  to  them  human  victims.  The  Agowa, 
who  reside  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  Abys- 
sinia, have,  with  less  absurdity  than  most  others, 
from  time  immemorial,  offered  sacrifices  to  the 
genius  of  that  river.  The  narrative  of  the  Moor 
Svdv  I lamed  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Was- 
sennh  and  some  tribes  of  Nubia,  and  of  other 
countries  in  the  region  of  the  Nile  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  as  worshippers  of  the  moon ; and 
those  contiguous  to  Cape  Mesurado  in  Guinea  as 
worshippers  of  thesun.  The  Gnlla  hold  as  sacred 
certain  trees  and  stones,  the  moon,  and  some  of 
the  stars.  Sometimes  the  Negroes  frame  idols 
with  a human  countenance ; and  Capt.  Turkey 
and  I>r.  Smith  were  surprised  to  see,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Zara  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  idols  with 
European  figures,  and  resembling  the  Egyptian, 
or  rather  the  old  Tuscan  statues.  The  Betkmanaa 
have  a kind  of  high-priest,  who  ranks  as  the  most 
inqtortant  personnge  after  the  king.  At  Dagoum- 
ba,  in  central  Guinea,  there  is  a famous  oracle,  the 
resort  to  which  renders  it  the  ent repot  of  a flour- 
ishing commerce.  According  to  M.  Douville  (who, 
though  referred  to  by  Balbi,  is  a very  doubtful  autho- 
rity), the  Caseangc,  Molouas,  Muchingi,  Moucan- 
gama,  and  other  nations  of  southern  Nigrilia,  like 
many  tribes  in  its  centre,  unite  to  idolatrous  super- 
stitious  the  horrible  practice  of  human  sacrifices; 
and  though  of  an  hospitable  disposition,  are  said 
to  lie  cannibals.  Such  are  the  dreadful  aberrations 
to  which  uninstructed  and  uncivilised  man  is  ex- 
posed. 

Among  these  nations,  human  sacrifices,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Douville,  take  place  only  on  the  acces- 
I xion  of  a sovereign,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  some 
i great  epidemic.  The  vict  im  is  always  selected  out 
I of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  at  a great  distance 
from  the  place  of  sacrifice:  it  must  lx*  a young 
man  or  woman,  ami  ignorant,  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  him  or  her  till  the  moment  of  immolation. 
Should  any  one  reveal  the  fearful  secret,  death  is 
the  inevitable  penalty.  During  the  interval  Ik>- 
tween  the  selection  and  the  sacrifice  the  victim  is 
kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  every  possible 
means  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
fnt.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  moment,  he  is 
suddenly  put  to  death  in  the  midst  of  imposing 
solemnities,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  gran- 
dees, and  people  assembled  to  w itness  the  sjxctacle. 
His  body  is  usually  quart ered,  and  immediately 
roasted,  to  be  portioned  out  among  the  xfiectAtors 
according  to  their  rank,  and  devoured  on  the  S]*it, 
But  enough  of  these  brutalising  enormities  perpe- 
trated in  the  snored  name  of  religion. 

With  the  exception  of  Abyssinia  anti  the  colo- 
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nies  founded  in  modern  time*  on  some  points  of 
the  African  coast,  where  Christianity  is  professed, 
Mohammedanism  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of 
Africa  not  devoted  to  Fetieism  and  idolatry.  It 
is  very  widely  diffused,  having  extended  itself 
over  the  whole  of  Barbarv,  Egypt,  Nubia,  <fcc.. 
and  being  professed  by  a considerable  number  of 
the  more  advanced  Negro  nations.  Its  introduc- 
tion has  been,  perhajis,  the  greatest  boon  ever 
conferred  on  Africa,  and  has  tended  materially  to 
improve  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  people.  The 
Koran  is  the  only  recognised  code  in  many  coun- 
tries ; anil,  what  is  singular,  the  Arabic  is  every- 
where throughout  Africa,  with  the  exception  of 
Abyssinia,  the  language  used  by  such  of  t lie  na- 
tives as  either  read  or  write.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Hegira,  and  has  participated 
but  little  in  the  improvements  that  have  since 
licen  made  upon  it  in  Asia.  Arabic  has  been  for 
some  centuries  the  language  of  the  Copts  or  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Tlic  Christianity  that  prevails  in  Abyssinia  is 
largely  alloyed  with  debasing  practices  and  observ- 
ances; and  the  priests  are  as  ignorant  and  worth- 
less as  can  well  lie  imagined.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  scats  of  Christianity  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent  are  too  trifling  to  de- 
serve notice ; but  a considerable  number  of  Chris- 
tians of  various  denominations,  and  of  Jews,  are 
found  in  countries  where  Mohaminedauism  and 
Fetieism  arc  prevalent. 

Language. — Balbi  has  given  a classification  of 
the  people  of  Africa  according  to  their  languages. 
Perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  have  selected  a worse 
standard.  We  know  little,  and  sometimes  literally 
nothing,  of  the  people  in  some  very  extensive 
countries,  and  if  it  be  possible  we  know  still  less 
of  their  languages.  Our  knowledge  of  the  latter 
is  indeed  in  most  instances  exceedingly  imperfect; 
so  that  any  classification  of  the  people  bottomed 
on  it  must  necessarily  be  little  else  than  a tissue 
of  errors.  The  Arabic,  os  we  have  just  seen,  is 
the  learned  language  of  the  entire  continent.  The 
Berber  is  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  Barbary 
states;  the  Kangoa  is  used  in  Guinea;  and  the 
Poul,  the  lolof,  Ac.,  bear  the  names  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  spoken.  The  Ambounda  is  the 
language  of  all  the  trilies  between  the  Congo  and 
the  coast  of  Mozambique.  As  was  to  l»e  expected 
from  the  low  state  of  civilisation  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  used,  these  languages  arc  all  miserably 
poor.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  article  Abyssinia 
some  account  of  the  language  of  that  singular 
rtion  of  the  African  continent.  Speaking  of  the 
iguage  of  the  trilies  of  the  south,  Dr.  Living- 
stone says:  ‘'Hie  structure,  or  we  may  say  the 
skeletons,  of  the  dialects  of  ('afire,  Bechuana,  Ba- 
yeiye,  Bamtse,  Bat  oka,  Ba  tonga  or  people  of  the 
Zambesi,  Mash  ora,  Bnhisa.  the  negroes  of  Souda, 
Angola,  and  people  of  the  West  coast,  are  wonder- 
fully alike.  A great  proportion  of  the  root  is  iden- 
tical in  all’  The  most  regularly  developed  of  all 
negro  languages  is  the  dialect  of  the  Bechuanas, 
into  which  the  Bible  is  now  nearly  all  translated. 
The  Haim  language  is  the  most  sonorous  and 
beautiful  of  all  the  languages  of  Negrnland,  hut 
grammatically  defective.  The  Kauiri  is  very  rich 
in  grammatic  forms.  A complete  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Demara  tongue  has  now  been 
mode  by  the  Rhenish  missionaries. 

Government. — Most  forms  of  government,  may 
be  found  in  Africa.  Despotism,  however,  in  its 
worst  and  most  offensive  shape,  is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent.  In  some  states  there  exists  a sort  of 
feudal  aristocracy,  and  in  others  an  aristocracy 
depending  on  the  rude  distinctions  of  superior 
strength  and  prowess  in  war,  which  luurticipates  to  a 


greater  or  less  extent  in  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  in  some  they  are  occasionally  shared  by  the 
people.  Some  large  states  consist  of  a kind  of 
confederacy  of  petty  chiefs,  who,  however,  are  very 
frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  In  fact,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  slavery  and  anarchy  reign  tri- 
umphant throughout  Africa.  And  it  would  he  to 
no  purpose,  even  if  we  were  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  discrepancies  in  the  forms  of  government 
established  in  different  parts,  to  waste  the  reader’s 
time  by  detailing  in  what  respect  one  barbarous 
and  generally  fluctuating  system  of  government 
differed  from  another.  Since  the  year  1X52,  when 
the  privilege  of  self-government  was  accorded  to 
the  colony  of  the  Ca| *>  of  Good  Hope,  the  im- 
provement in  its  development  and  resources  has 
been  most  conspicuous.  Algeria,  too,  has  to  be 
reckoned  as  piwsessing  a civilised  government,  os 
well  as  the  other  colonies  on  the  African  const 
possessed  by  France,  Britain,  and  Portugal;  while 
of  late  years,  in  Egypt,  some  approaches  have  been 
made  to  Eurotiean  models,  with  the  advantage  of 
greatly  stimulating  material  prosperity  by  securing 
at  least  stability  and  good  older. 

Industry  in  Africa  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Except 
where  they  are  associated  with  or  have  been  in- 
structed by  Euroj»eans  or  Arabs,  the  Africans  have 
mode  little  progress  in  the  arts.  All  the  more  la- 
borious occufiatinn*  are  devolved  on  females;  and 
in  some  parts  the  wives  of  kings  or  petty  princes 
are  made  to  till  the  land  for  the  support  of  their 
liarhariun  lords.  Even  the  most  necessary  arts  are 
in  an  extremely  backward  state. 

Commerce. — It  may  appear  a singular  and  not 
easily  explained  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
low  state  of  the  arts  in  Africa,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  an  extensive  intercourse  has  lieon 
carried  on,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  between 
very  distant  parts  of  that  continent.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  been  owing  to  the  natural  productions 
in  greatest  demand  being  confined  to  certain  local- 
ities; and  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  traversing 
the  vast  deserts  which  intersect  Africa  by  the 
aid  of  the  numerous  oases  with  which  they  are 
studded  ; and  the  employment  of  the  camel,  or 
ship  of  the  detert.  Salt  and  dates  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  conveyed  from  northern  to  central 
Africa.  The  extensive  region  of  Soudan,  to  the 
south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  is  completely 
destitute  of  these  valuable  articles.  Both  ol  them, 
hut  especially  salt,  are,  however,  in  great  demand 
in  it;  the  latter  being,  in  many  parts,  so  highly 
prized  and  so  scarce  as  to  lie  employed  to  perform 
the  functions  of  money.  This  necessary  article  is 
found  in  various  places  in  the  desert,  while  dates 
are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  along  its 
north  frontier,  the  country  adjoining  to  it  being 
called  from  this  circumstance  Hiledulgerid,  or  the 
country  of  data.  But,  though  destitute  of  these 
im]>nrtaiit  products,  central  Africa  has  others;  such 
as  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums,  palm  oil,  feathers,  and, 
above  all,  slaves,  for  which  there  has  always  been 
a ready  market  in  Barbary  and  Egypt.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  natural  adaptation  of  the  products 
of  one  part  of  the  continent  to  supply  the  wants 
of  another,  an  intercourse  has  subsisted  amongst 
them  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Even  so  early 
as  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  merchants  engaged 
in  the  interior  traffic  had  jieiiet  rated  as  fur  us  the 
Niger,  or  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  lake  Tchad ; 
which  the  venerable  father  of  history  correctly 
describes  as  a considerable  river  beyond  a sandy 
desert,  which  it  required  many  days  to  cross,  flowing 
eastward,  and  infested  with  crocodiles  ! (II.  § 32.) 
Egypt  and  different  towns  in  the  N.  or  Barbary 
states  have  always  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the 
great  seats  of  this  trade.  It  is  carried  on  at  present 
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as  it  was  3,000  years  ago,  wholly  by  caravans. 
These  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  camels, 
seldom  less  than  500,  and  often  os  many  as  from 
1,500  to  2,000.  They  do  not  follow  a direct  course 
across  the  desert  from  their  point  of  de|>arture  to 
where  they  are  destined,  hut  diverge  to  the  oases, 
or  verdant  spots*  where  they  procure  water  and 
refresh  themselves.  If  they  be  disappointed  in 
finding  water  at  one  of  these  resting-places,  or  be 
overtaken  by  a land-storm,  the  consequences  are 
often  most  disastrous.  In  1805,  a caravan  pro- 
ceeding from  Timhuctoo  to  Tafilet,  not  having 
found  water  at  a resting-place,  the  whole  persons 
Ijelonging  to  it,  2,000  in  numlx*r,  with  nlxmt  1,800 
camels,  |>erished  miserably  ! (Jackson's  Morocco, 
]>.  331).  See  also  the  ex<*ellcnt  chapter  in  lleercn, 
on  the  Land  Commerce  of  the  Carthaginians.) 

Exclusive  of  this  internal  commerce,  Africa  has 
carried  on  a considerable  commerce  by  sea,  since 
the  discovery  of  her  \V.  coasts  by  the  Portuguese* ; 
hut  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  she  has  lost 
more  than  she  has  gained  by  this  commerce. 
Slaves  have  been  the  staple  article  of  export  from 
the  African  coast;  and  in  some  years  as  many  as 
110,000  or  120,000  have  been  carried  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  has  been  said,  and  no  doubt  truly, 
that  the  opening  of  this  new  and  vast  outlet  for 
slaves  was  advantageous  to  Africa,  by  lessening 
the  odious  practice  of  cannibalism,  and  preventing 
the  immolation  of  the  captives  taken  in  war.  Hut, 
admitting  this,  it  seems  notwithstanding  abun- 
dantly certain  that  the  slave-trade  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  n far  greater  amount  of  misery  than  it 
lias  suppressed.  Without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  death  might  not  l>e  preferable  to  slavery, : 
it  has  multiplied  the  latter  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Formerly  the  jieace  of  the  country  was  compara- 
tivelv  little  disturlxal  by  wars;  hut  now  a whole- 
sale system  of  brigandage  and  roWiery  is  organised 
in  many  extensive  districts;  the  bulk  of  the  |x*oplc 
lx*ing  hunted  down  Like  giune  bv  the  jx*tty  princes, 
and  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  affect  to  liclievethat 
they  are  entitled  to  capture  and  sell  the  4 idolaters,' 
to  serve  a*  lx*asts  of  burden  in  another  hemisphere, 
lienee  it  is  that  the  suppression  of  occasional  in- 
stances of  cannibalism,  ami  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  victims,  has  been  supplanted  by  a widely 
diffused  system  of  rapine,  productive  of  a total 
want  of  security,  and  subversive  of  everything 
like  good  government  and  g<*od  order.  Until  this 
state  of  things  l»e  tolallv  changed,  it  would  lie 
idle  to  expect  that  civilisation  should  make  any 
progress  in  the  countries  where  it  exists.  Its 
audition  is  indispensable  as  a preliminary  mea- 
sure to  give  them  even  a chance  of  emerging  from 
the  barbarism  in  which  they  have  been  so  long 
involved. 

There  seems  to  be  a reasonable  prospect  that 
the  meritorious  efforts  of  (Jreat  Hntain  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  will,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  l>e  crowned  with  success,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  the  nations  of  Kurojx*  and  America  art* 
concerned.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the 
slave-trade  carried  on  from  the  interior  with  the 
Harbary  states,  Egypt  ami  Arabia.  There  an*  no 
grounds  for  supposing  that  it  will  lx*  speedily  sup- 
pressed; probably,  indeed,  it  is  destined  for  a while 
rather  to  increase.  Luckily,  however,  it  is  much 
less  extensive  than  that  carried  on  from  the  W. 
coast,  the  entire  export  of  slaves  rarely  amounting 
to  »«>  many  as  10,000  in  a single  year,  ami  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  so  many  disastrous  results. 

Exclusive  of  slaves,  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gums,  teak,  timlx'r,  wax,  hides,  and  feathers  arc 
the  principal  articles  imported  into  W.  Europe 
ami  America  from  Africa.  Mozambique  exports 
ivory,  bees-wax,  sesame  seed,  orchidia,  coffee. 


tortoise-shell,  arrow-root,  sago,  and  other  com- 
modities. Zanzibar,  in  lat.  6°  28"  S.,  and  long. 
89°  .‘13'  E.,  exports  gold,  ivory,  drugs,  coir,  cocoa- 
nuts,  gums,  bees- wax,  tortoise-shell,  spice,  rice 
from  l'emha,  sesame  seed  from  Angoxa,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  timlicr.  In  1818  cloves  were 
introduced  into  Zanzibar,  and  thrive  so  well  that 
they  have  to  a great  extent  superseded  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar-cane.  The  imports  of  Zanzi- 
bar may  be  valued  at  500,0004 per  annum.  I«amu, 
in  lat.  2°  15'  45"  S.,  and  long.  41°  1'  5"  E„  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  in  bides,  and  the  export* 
from  ZanzilNir.  llrava,  lat.  1°  6'  40"  N.,  and  long. 
44°  3'  E.,  trades  largely  with  India  and  Arabia, 
and  its  trade  with  America  rapidly  increases.  It 
exports,  hides,  bulhx’kx,  horses,  and  camels,  the 
skins  of  wild  animnls,  and  some  other  things. 
Beside  the  actual  commerce  thus  going  on  in  East 
Africa,  M.  M*Leod,  to  whose  ‘ Travels  in  Eastern 
Africa  ’ we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  points 
out  various  other  places  ill  this  jxirt  of  Africa, 
which  are  rich  in  produce,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  trade:  lls»,  Melinda,  Mnmbas,  and  llaambam 
« filer  great  ad  vantages  in  this  way.  Perhaps  ex- 
aggerated notions  have  been  entertained  of  the 
value  of  the  trade  ami  of  its  capacity  of  exten- 
sion. That  it  may  be  materially  increased  is,  no 
doubt,  true:  lmt  the  fair  presumption  seems  to 
he,  that  till  civilisation  has  wrought  a radical 
ehange  in  the  African  character,  the  wants  of  the 
native  Africans,  and  their  industry,  an*  much  too 
contracted  to  admit  of  their  ever  becoming  exten- 
sive demanders  of  Euro|x?nn  produce. 

Carthage,  the  first  maritime  |n>wer  of  antiquit  y, 
though  situated  in  northern  Africa,  was  a Phceni- 
rian  colony,  ami  her  fleets  wen*  principally  manned 
from  her  colonies  in  the  Mediterranean.  Since 
the  fall  of  this  powerful  republic,  no  African  people 
! linn  had  the  smallest  claim  to  lx*  called  maritime. 
The  most  advanced  nations  are  at  this  moment, 
ami  have  always  been,  nearly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  shi|>-huildiiig.  It  is  to  F.uro|x*an  engineers 
ami  carpenters  that  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  in- 
debted fur  his  ships;  and  every  one  knows  that 
this  was  formerly  the  case  with  the  Devs  of  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  Ac.  In  some  few  places  the.  natives 
fit  out  a sort  of  large  cutter;  not,  however,  for 
the  puqxise  of  trade  or  fishing,  but  to  engage  in 
piracy. 

Besides  salt,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
gold  dust  or  tibbar  and  cowries  are  the  articles 
principally  used  as  money  in  Africa.  The  latter, 
a species  of  small  shell  gathered  on  the  shores  of 
the  Maidive  islands,  an:  used  in  small  payments 
throughout  Hindustan;  lmt  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  their  value  is  about  ten  times  greater  than 
in  Bengal. 

The  social  condition  of  the  people  of  Africa  is  as 
j depressed  as  their  industry  ami  their  science.  The 
| practice  of  polygamy  is  diffused  all  over  Africa; 

! ami  though  forbidden  in  Abyssinia,  the  marriage 
! tie  is  there  so  slight  as  hardly  to  have  any  sen- 
i sible  influence ; ami  morals  an*,  in  thisres|x*cl.in  a 
state  of  almost  total  dissolution.  That  cannibalism 
formerly  existed  to  a frightful  extent  in  manv 
I parts  of  Africa,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  though  it 
lias  greatly  declined)  partly  lx*causo  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Mohammedanism,  and  partly,  and 
j principally,  jx*rhaps,  because  of  the  ready  and 
advantageous  markets  that  have  long  lx*en  opened 
in  the  West  Indies  and  America  for  the  slaves  or 
[ captives  taken  in  war.  there  seems  to  lx?  no  doubt 
that  it  still  exists  among  certain  trilx*s.  Among 
some  considerable  nations  the  cxp<nmre  of  chil- 
dren. and  the  slaughter  of  those  that  are  deformed 
or  maimed,  is  not  tolerated  merely,  but  enforced. 
In  some  parts  human  blood  is  reported  to  be 
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mixed  up  with  the  lime  or  mortar  used  in  the 
construction  of  temples.  And  it  is  said  to  be  usual 
among  the  greater  number  of  the  nations  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  for  rich  individuals  to  immolate 
human  victims  once  in  their  lives  to  the  manes  of 
their  fathers.  (Bui  hi,  Abrege,  p.  849,  2nd  ed.) 
Atrocities  like  these  are,  however,  principally  con- 
fined to  the  least  improved  tribes  of  the  Negro 
race.  But.,  speaking  generally,  barbarism,  cruelty, 
ami  the  most  degrading  siqicrstition  are  univer- 
sally prevalent  among  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  nations  of  African  origin.  (See  art.  Asit- 

ANTKK.) 

As  already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  all  the  science  and  literature  to 
lie  found  in  Africa  are  of  Arabic  origin.  The 
Arabs  have  schools  established  in  Cairo,  Merou, 
and  Darfour,  in  the  region  of  the  Nile;  in  Mo- 
rocco, Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Ac.,  in  llarbary;  ami 
tln.-re  are  schools  among  the  Mandingos,  Fuu- 
lahs,  Jolofs,  and  other  Mohammedan  nations 
of  central  Nigritia  or  Soudan:  these  are  placed 
under  Mohammedan  teachers,  and  assist  in  dis- 
seminating the  rudiments  of  Arabic  learning  and 
science.  The  European  colonies  at  the  Cape, 
Algiers,  and  various  other  places  along  the  coast, 
have  been  regarded  as  so  many  centres,  whence 
the  language  and  literature  of  Europe  might  be 
expected  gradually  to  spread  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent. But  our  anticii>ations  in  this  respect  are 
far  from  sanguine;  and  the  presumption  seems  to 
Ik*,  that  if  barbarism  and  ignorance  are  not  to  lie 
immortal,  they  are,  at  all  events,  destined  to  a 
prolonged  existence  in  Africa. 

Causes  of  the  In  feriority  of  the  Africans. — The 
low  state  of  the  arts  in  Afric  a,  and  the  barliaristn 
that  so  generally  prevails  in  it,  have  been  va- 
riously accounted  lor;  ami,  perha|>s,  we  are  yet 
without  the  means  of  coming  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  in  regard  to  cither  matter.  But  it 
would  seem  that  the  first,  or  the  low  suite  of  the 
arts,  is  mainly  attribu table  to  the  climate,  which 
supersedes  the  use  of  many  articles  imlisiiensahle 
in  regions  more  to  the  N.  and  S.  Manufacturing 
industry  is  principally  devoted,  in  Kun ipean  and 
Asiatic  countries,  to  the  production  of  articles  of 
clothing;  but  where  clothes  are  an  incumbrance, 
anil  most  of  the  people  are  satisfied  if  they  have  a 
piece  of  coarse  common  cotton  stuff  to  wrap  round 
their  middle,  it  would  be  aboard  and  contradictory 
to  expect  that  tills  great  detriment  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  its  many  dcjiendent  and 
subsidiary  arts,  should  make  any  progress.  The 
agriculture,  too,  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa  is  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  to  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  invention,  llie  seasons 
differ  but  little  from  each  other;  and  in  those 
tracts  not  condemned  to  perpetual  sterility,  that 
is,  in  the  tracts  watered  by  the  periodical  rains 
or  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  the  rudest 
husbandry  is  sufficient,  the  heat  of  the  sun  opera- 
ting  on  the  moisture  of  the  soil  Wing  all  Imt 
enough  to  prodm*e  the  most  luxuriant  cro|is  The 
houses,  too,  in  tropical  climates  may  lie  construc- 
ted at  com|iaratively  little  expense;  and,  except 
for  the  cooking  of  victuals,  tires  would  be  a 
nuisance.  It.  is  idle,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the 
liackwnrd  state  of  industry  in  Africa.  It  would 
lie  as  reasonable  to  ex|iect  to  find  a manufactory 
of  freezing  machines  at  the  North  Ca|ie,  as  to  ex- 
pect to  find  extensive  cloth  factories  in  Nigritia. 
The  industry  of  a country  always  bears  some  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  nml  necessities  of  its  in- 
habitants; and  few  comparatively  of  those  things 
which  employ  a large  part  of  the  industry’  of 
Europeans  lieing  wanted  in  Africa,  they  are  but 
little  produced. 


It  is  true  that  besides  the  great  articles  now 
referred  to,  there  are  others,  such  as  articles  of 
show  and  ostentation,  onus,  and  jewellery,  for 
which  it  might  W supimsed  the  taste  in  Africa 
would  be  as  strong  as  in  Europe.  But  these  are 
costly  articles;  and.  in  point  of  fact,  are  never 
found  generally  diffused  in  any  count rv  not  distin- 
guished by  its  industry.  Men  are  not  instinctively 
laWriou*  or  enterprising.  Industry  is  with  them 
only  a means  to  an  end — a sacrifice  they  must 
pay  to  obtain  supplies  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  human  life.  Wherever  the  sacrifice 
required  to  procure  food,  clothes,  and  other  neces- 
sary accommodations  is  considerable,  the  popu- 
lation is  generally  industrious;  and  a taste  for 
laWiir  Wing  widely  diffused,  those  who  are  not 
obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  production  of 
necessaries,  engage  in  the  production  of  sujier- 
fiuitie*.  But  wherever  the  princi|tal  wants  of  man 
may  be  supplied  with  but  little  exertion,  indolence 
becomes  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
|sipuhition;  and  instead  of  employing  their  spare 
time  in  the  production  of  articles  of  ostentation 
and  luxury,  they  usually  waste  it  in  idleness  and 
apathy. 

In  addition  to  the  circurastancesnowmentioned 
explanatory  of  the  low  state  of  the  arts  in  Africa, 
and  the  burliarism  prevalent  in  it,  the  Negroes 
and  other  African  races  have  Wen  supposed  by 
some  philosophers  to  W naturally  inferior  in 
point  of  intellect,  and  not  to  possess  the  same 
capacity  for  improvement  as  the  Europeans,  or 
people  of  the  Caucasian  variety.  This  suppo- 
sition has,  however.  Wen  vehemently  denied;  and 
it  has  Wen  contended  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  placed  sufficiently  account  for  the  condition 
of  the  Africans — for  their  want  of  a literature  and 
their  low  civilisation.  That  great,  weight  should 
W attached  to  the  considerations  now  mentioned 
is  true;  but  still  they  are  insufficient  wholly  to 
account  for  the  existing  state  of  things.  Egypt 
was,  at  a very  remote  period,  the  principal  seat  of 
science  and  of  art:  and  various  nations  of  Africa 
were  in  contact  with,  and  had  a pretty  extensive 
intercourse  with,  the  Egyptians,  and’  also  with 
the  rhomieians,  and  afterwards  the  Romans. 
But  they  seem  to  have  profited  little  or  nothing 
hy  this  association.  And  while  the  ]ieople  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Magna  G ravin  raised 
themselves  in  a comparatively  brief  } trial  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  civilisation  and  refinement, 
the  nations  of  Africa  continue,  without  a so- 
litary exception,  down  even  to  the  present  day, 
immersed  in  the  grossest  barbarism.  Vet,  during 
the  space  of  3,000  or  4,000  years,  opportunities 
must  nave  Wen  afforded  to  Mime  of  them  to  make 
advances. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  whose  descent  Is  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  almost  all  the 
civilisation  that  exists  in  Africa  seems  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.  The  introduction  of  Moham- 
medanism, though  in  a debased  form,  has,  os 
previously  stated,  gone  far  to  Wnisli  canuiltnlism 
from  many  countries;  and  some  of  them  have 
also  adopted  the  letters  and  literature  of  Arabia. 
But  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made  is  not 
such  as  to  lead  to  any  very  sanguine  ant icipa lions 
as  to  their  future  advancement ; and  it  would  not, 
indit'd,  lie  very  philosophical  tosupfsise  that  those 
who  have  Wen  wholly  unable  to  produce  any 
thing  original  should  attain  to  much  eminence  in 
the  practice  of  foreign  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  vexaia  auestio,  whether  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  in  Africa  originally  sprung  from 
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different  sources,  or  whether  they  nil  belong  to 
the  same  stock,  but  changed  to  the  state  in  which 
we  find  them  by  the  influence  of  circumstances 
in  the  lapse  of  a^es.  Whatever  conclusion  may 
be  come  to  on  this  point  cannot  in  anywise  affect 
the  question  as  to  tne  comparative  intelligence  of 
the  African  people.  The  same  circumstances  that 
are  supposed  by  those  who  contend  for  the  original 
identity  of  the  races  to  have  so  greatly  affected 
their  appearance  and  physical  capacities,  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  equally  powerful  influence 
over  their  mental  faculties.  This  in  fact  is  sul»- 
Btantially  admitted  by  Dr.  l*ri«-hard.  who  has 
ably  contended  for  their  common  origin,  and  the 
equality  of  their  intellect  with  that  of  the  other 
races,  ‘The  tribes,’  says  he,  ‘in  whose  prevalent 
conformation  the  negro  type  is  discernible  in  an 
exaggerated  degree,  are  uniformly  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  human  society ; they  are  either  ferocious 
savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent.  Such 
are  the  l'apals  llulloms,  and  other  rude  hordes  on 
the  coast  of  Western  Guinea,  and  many  tribes 
near  the  Slave  coast,  and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ; 
countries  when'  the  slave  trade  has  l»een  carried 
on  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  has  exercised  its 
usually  baneful  influence.  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  we  hear  of  a Negro  state,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  at  tained  any  considerable  degree  of 
improvement  in  their  social  condition,  we  con- 
stantly find  that  their  physical  characters  deviate 
considerably  from  the  strongly  marked  or  exag- 
gerated type  of  the  Negro.  The  Ashantee,  the 
Sulcma,  the  Dahom&ns,  are  exemplifications  of 
this  remark.  The  Negroes  of  Guher  and  Hausa, 
where  a considerable  degree  of  civilisation  has 
long  existed,  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  race  of 
genuine  Negroes  in  the  whole  continent,  unless 
the  Jolofs  are  to  be  excepted.  The  Jolofs  have 
been  a comparatively  civilised  people  from  the 
ivra  of  their  first  discovery  by  the  Portuguese.’ 
(Researches  into  the  History  of  Man,  ii.  p.  338. 
3rd  ed.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a perfectly  correct 
statement ; but  at  any  rate  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  as  coming  from  a great  authority  on 
questions  of  race.  As  to  the  negro,  the  new  era 
o|»ening  for  him  in  the  great  American  republic, 
where  he  has  liecn  freed  at  such  boundless  expen- 
diture of  European  blood,  must  ultimately  settle 
the  question  whether  he  is  fit  fora  higher  civil  na- 
tion. 

Geographical  and  Political  Divisions  — Africa 
has  liecn  variously  divided,  according  as  one  stan- 
dard or  another  has  lieen  adopted.  Owing  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  people,  our  ignorance  of  the 
different  states  into  which  the  continent  is  di- 
vided, and  the  revolutions  to  which  they  are  per- 
petually subject,  any  distribution  of  the  country 
founded  on  its  political  divisions  would  tie  almost 
impossible ; and,  however  accurate  at  the  time, 
would  speedily  lieoome  quite  obsolete.  A better 
method  would  lie  to  distribute  it  according  to  the 
races  of  people  by  which  it  is  principally  occupied ; 
but  as  these  are  in  parts  very  much  blended,  anil 
it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  say  which  pre- 
dominates, it  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  better  way 
to  distribute  it  according  to  the  great  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  On  this  principle,  Africa 
may  be  distributed  ns  follows,  beginning  with  the 
North : — 

1.  The  Rarhary  Stain,  including  tho  whole  country  N. 
of  the  desert  of  Bahara,  and  W.  of  the  '25th  degree 
of  K.  long. 

‘I.  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert. 

It.  The  Region  of  the  Nile,  including  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  Senaar,  Kordofan,  and  all  tho  country 
drained  by  Its  affluent*. 


4.  Nigritia,  which  may  be  subdivided  as  follows,  vix.:— 

a.  Soudan,  or  N.  Nigritia,  being  the  country  to  tho 

S.  of  the  Sahara  and  N.  of  the  Kong  moun- 
tains. watered  by  the  Senegal,  Gambia.  Niger, 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  great  lake  of 
Tchad. 

b.  Central  Nigritia,  being  the  region  between  tho 

Kong  mountains  and  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulph 
of  Guinea  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra. 

C.  Southern  Nigritia,  including  the  countries  from 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  nloug  the  coast  to  ('ape 
Negro,  and  in  wants  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
flowing  through  it  1 1 the  coast. 

5.  Southern  Africa,  or  the  region  8.  of  Capo  Negro  on 

the  W.,  and  of  the  Zambesi  river  on  the  E. 

8.  Eastern  Africa,  or  the  region  N.  of  Zambesi  river, 
round  by  the  sea  coast  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia 
and  the  Gebel-el*Komri,or  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
7.  The  Islands  of  Africa , including  the  Madeira.  Canary, 
and  Cape  de  Verde  islands  on  tho  W.  coast,  with 
those  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension.  Ate.,  and  ou  the  E. 
coast  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  the  isles  of 
France  and  Mauritius,  Hocotra,  Ate. 

Progress  of  Discovery, — Africa,  among  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe,  has  always  boon  the  chief 
object  of  curiosity  and  discovery,  ller  Mediter- 
ranean coast  indeed  was  well  known  to  tho 
ancients,  and  included  in  their  circle  of  civilised 
states.  But  her  eastern  ami  western  limits, 
stretching  an  indefinite  extent  southward,  long 
baffled  the  attempts  to  reach  their  termination 
and  that  of  the  continent;  while  immense  deserts 
barred  the  access  into  the  interior.  A peculiar 
difficulty  was  also  found  in  tracing  the  source, 
and  sometimes  the  termination,  of  the  mighty 
rivers  by  which  its  inland  regions  are  watered. 

Tyre,  the  earliest  seat  of  a flourishing  com- 
merce, might  be  exjiected  to  seek  a route  to  the 
distant  parts  of  Africa.  In  the  curious  account 
given  by  Ezekiel,  Tarshish  is  mentioned  as  both 
the  mewt  remote  and  most  important  place  with 
which  she  trafficked.  The  learned,  however,  have 
l>een  much  divided  respecting  its  site;  but  the 
Tarshish  to  which  the  Tyrians  sailed  down  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  they  imported  iron,  silver, 
lead,  and  tin,  the  products  of  Spain  and  Britain, 
was  most  proliahly  either  Carthage,  or  the  S.  part 
of  Spain.  Carthage  made  violent  efforts  to  pre- 
vent other  commercial  powers  from  penetrating 
beyond  Sicily,  thus  seeking  to  monopolise  the  ex- 
clusive trade  of  the  remoter  countries,  of  whom 
products  her  merchants  would,  of  course,  keep  an 
assortment. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  another  route  to 
Tarshish,  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  singularly 
perplexed  geographers.  It  was  opened  by  So- 
lomon, during  die  most  prosperous  period  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judina,  and  aided  by  on  alliance  with 
Himm,  king  of  Tyre.  To  reconcile  these  two 
voyages,  M.  Gosselin  supposes  the  term  to  mean 
‘ the  ocean  ’ as  distinguished  from  inland  seas  or 
gulphs:  so  that  one  voyage  was  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  all  the  inodes 
in  which  Tarshish  is  mentioned — the  fare  of  a 
vessel  thither,  its  merchants,  its  kings — seem  in- 
consistent with  so  very  vague  a sense ; por  does 
there  appear  any  room  to  think  the  Jews  ever 
viewed  the  Mciliterraucan  as  an  inclosed  sea.  We 
are  disposed  therefore  to  prefer  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Murray,  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Geography, 
that  the  Tyrians  gave  the  name  of  Tarshish  to  the 
whole  continent,  of  which  it  formed  for  them  the 
most  important  part.  Tarshish,  in  this  laiger 
sense,  becomes  nearly  synonymous  with  Africa ; 
the  one  voyage  was  along  its  northern,  the  other 
along  its  eastern  coast. 

Ophir  is  another  country  much  celebrated  in 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  particularly  for  its  gold. 
Many  learned  men  have  sought  it  in  India, 
though  gold  was  not  then  an  article  of  export 
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from  that  country,  but  the  contrary;  and  no 
one  staple  of  Indian  trade  is  mentioned  as  brought 
from  Ophir.  Indeed  its  position  seems  clearly 
fixed,  when  we  find  the  Red  Sea  voyage  to  Tar- 
ahish  described  elsewhere  as  one  to  Ophir.  The 
latter,  then,  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
where  gold  is  nowhere  found  north  of  the  Zam- 
beze.  Ilere  accordingly  we  find  Sofala,  long  the 
chief  emporium  of  that  river;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Ophir  is  called  in  the  Septuagint 
Soopheira,  while  the  modern  Arab  term  is  in- 
differently Zofar  or  ZofoaU 

This  intercourse  did  not  survive  Solomon,  whose 
successors,  weakened  by  the  division  of  the  king- 
doms, were  unable  to  maintain  it. 

Our  next  information  is  derived  from  Hero- 
dotus, who,  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  made 
very  careful  inquiries  of  the  priests  and  learned 
men.  He  gives  a very  curious  report  of  no  less 
an  exploit  than  the  entire  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  Necho,  one  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
princes,  engaged  for  this  purpose  Phoenician  ma- 
riners, who  descended  the  Red  Sea,  and  having 
reached  the  ocean,  landed,  sowed  a crop,  reaped 
it,  and  renewed  their  voyage.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded for  two  years,  and  in  the  third  entered 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They  remarked  that,  in 
rounding  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  the  south,  which  must  have  been  cor- 
rect, This  brief  relation  has  given  rise  to  a mass 
of  controversy.  (Herodotus,  iv.  42 ; Gosselin, 
G<*agranhie  des  Anciens,  L 195-216;  Kenncll, 
Geog.  Herodotus,  8.  24,  25.) 

Herodotus  has  given  a detailed  account  of  the 
wild  and  wandering  tribes  behind  the  Atlas  ridge, 
extending  to  and  somewhat  beyond  Fezzan. — 
He  adds  an  interesting  narrative  of  an  expedition 
to  explore  the  interior,  undertaken  by  some 
vouths  from  the  country  of  the  Nasamones  lying 
inland  from  Cyrene.  They  passed,  first,  a ver- 
dant and  cultivated  territory ; then  a wild  region 
filled  with  wild  beasts ; next  entered  into  an  arid 
dreary  desert.  Here,  while  plucking  some  wild 
fruits,  a party  of  black  men  surprised  and  carried 
them  along  vast  marshes  and  lakes  to  a city  situ- 
ated on  a river  flowing  eastward.  These  last 
features,  after  they  were  within  the  desert,  could 
not  be  found  short  of  central  Africa;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  refer  to  Timbuctoo  and  the 
Niger,  as  supposed  by  Kenncll  and  Heeren,  or 
to  the  lake  Tchad,  and  the  Yeou  or  river  of 
Bornou. 

Another  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  relates  to  a traffic  for  gold  carried  on 
by  the  Carthaginians  with  a people  beyond  the 
straits,  and  managed  in  a peculiar  manner,  with- 
out the  jtfirties  seeing  each  other.  There  is  no 
gold  in  Africa  north  of  the  Senegal  or  Niger; 
but  whether  the  Carthaginians  penetrated  thither, 
or  the  gold  was  brought  by  natives  across  the 
desert,  there  seem  no  means  of  certainly  deter- 
mining. 

The  records  of  Carthage,  which  would  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  ancient  commerce  and 
geographical  knowledge,  have  unfortunately  pe- 
rished. There  remains  only  one  valuable  docu- 
ment, the  narrative  of  a voyage  by  a commander 
named  Hanno,  sent  to  found  colonics  on  the 
western  coast,  and  to  push  discovery  as  far  as 
possible.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him 
sixty  vessels,  and  no  less  than  30,000  men,  women, 
and  children.  After  passing  the  straits,  he  founded 
successively  four  colonics  in  convenient  situa- 
tions ; then  sailing  three  days  along  a desert 
coast,  came  to  Cerne,  a small  island  in  a bay. 
In  its  vicinity  he  visited  a lake,  throngh  which 
flowed  a large  river,  and  another  stream  full  of 


crocodiles  and  hippopotami  Then,  returning  to 
Ccme,  he  sailed  twelve  days  along  the  coast  of 
the  Ethiopians,  a timid  race,  who  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers.  His  party  then  reached  and 
sailed  for  several  days  along  a coast,  where  they 
o!»erved  many  striking  objects.  In  one  place  the 
earth  was  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  trodden ; 
torrents  of  flame  were  seen  to  roll  along  it  and 
rush  into  the  sea.  During  the  day  there  appeared 
only  a vast  forest;  but  in  the  night,  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  and 
of  human  voices.  Landing  on  an  island  they 
found  a singular  race  of  beings,  in  human  shape, 
but  with  rough  skins,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock 
with  preternatural  agility.  Towards  the  close  of 
their  voyage,  there  appeared  a very  lofty  moun- 
tain, seeming  to  reach  the  skies,  called  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gods. 

This  voyage  has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
dissertation  by  learned  men,  who  have  differed 
very  widely  as  to  its  extent.  Bougainville  carries 
it  to  Cape  Three  Points  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Rennell  to  Sierra  Leone ; while  Gosselin  restricts 
it  to  the  river  Nun,  in  Morocco.  The  first  space 
exceeds  3,000  miles ; the  latter  falls  short  of  700. 
The  difficulties  arc  very  great ; not  a single  name 
coincides ; the  descriptive  features  are  too  slight 
to  fix  any  one  spot  with  precision.  The  period, 
estimated  only  at  38  days,  seems  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  so  long  a voyage  of  discovery  along  an 
unknown  coast.  Yet  the  aspect  of  man  and  na- 
ture ; the  Ethiopians  or  black  races ; t % gorilla*, 
evidently  large  apes,  whose  form  resembled  the 
human ; the  great  rivers,  full  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami ; the  conflagrations,  apparently  oc- 
casioned by  the  still  prevalent  custom  of  burning 
the  gross  at  a certain  season ; silence  during  the 
day,  with  music  and  gaiety  in  the  night, — all 
these  strongly  suggest  tropical  Africa.  Gosselin 
indeed  maintains  that  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  its 
then  comparatively  rude  state,  would  much  more 
than  now  resemble  the  negro  countries ; bnt  this 
seems  scarcely  to  account  for  all  the  above  par- 
ticulars. (Han  non  is  Periplus,  in  Hudson’s  Geog. 
Gnec.  Min.  tom.  1;  Rennell,  Geog.  Herodot.  sect, 
16-26;  Gosselin,  G^og.  des  Anciens,  i.  61-164; 
Bougainville,  in  Memoires  de  l'Academic  des  In- 
scriptions, xx vi.  10.) 

The  Persians,  who  entertained  an  almost  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  sea,  were  little  likely  to  ex- 
tend maritime  knowledge.  Yet  Xerxes  showed 
some  interest  in  the  subject.  Having  condemned 
to  death  SatAspes,  a Persian  nobleman,  he  was 
persuaded  to  commute  the  sentence  to  that  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  Sataspes  passed  the 
straits,  but  soon  terrified  by  the  stormy  ocean  ami 
rocky  shores,  he  returned,  and  declared  to  his 
sovereign  that  the  vessel  had  stopped  of  itself,  and 
could  not  be  got  forward.  The  monarch  indig- 
nantly rejected  this  apology,  and  ordered  the 
original  sentence  to  be  executed.  The  attempt 
was  not  renewed ; and  under  this  empire  the 
knowledge  of  Africa  seems  to  have  on  the  whole 
retrograded.  When  Alexander  sent  an  expedi- 
tion down  the  Persian  gulph  to  seek  its  way  into 
the  Red  Sea,  it  returned  without  success ; whence 
the  inference  was  mode  that  no  communication 
existed. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  though  they  were  an  en- 
terprising dynasty,  and  a learned  school  of  geo- 
graphy was  then  formed,  little  progress  was  made. 
The  prevailing  hypothesis  ot  an  uninhabitable 
torrid  zone  at  once  indicated  the  limited  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  tended  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
map  of  Eratosthenes  makes  Africa  an  irregular 
trapezium,  of  which  the  N.  and  S.  sides  were 
nearly  parallel,  and  the  whole  terminated  N.  of 
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the  equator.  The  coast*  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  Caj>e  Gardafui,  being  observed  on 
lmth  sides  to  converge,  were  supposed  to  continue 
in  that  direction  and  meet,  A navigator  named 
Eudoxes,  partly  aided  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and 
by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  made  several  spirited 
attempts  to  perform  this  voyage,  of  which  he  did 
not  suspect  the  exleut ; but  he  returned  always 
without  success. 

The  Romans  did  not  much  advance  the  know- 
ledge of  interior  Africa.  Mela,  without  any  ad- 
ditional information,  adopts  the  system  of  Era- 
tosthenes, with  some  fanciful  additions.  Pliny, 
however,  had  access  to  ull  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  Roman  chiefs  and  commanders. 
Scipio  had  sent  Polybius  to  explore  the  western 
coast,  which  was  surveyed  by  that  officer  for  about 
MM)  miles,  consequently  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
Morocco.  Suetonius  l’aulin us  had  ficnctratcd  into 
the  region  of  Atlas  describing  its  lofty  and  rugged 
steeps  richly  clothed  with  forests.  Under  Vespa- 
sian, Cornelius  Balbus  made  an  expedition  into 
the  desert,  receiving  the  submission  ofCvdamus 
(tiadaniis),  and  Garama  (Genna),  but  we  cau 
scarcely  identify  Roin  with  Ilornou. 

Alexandria  meantime,  under  the  impulse  given 
by  the  luxurious  consumption  of  Rome,  acquired 
a great  extension  of  commerce.  She  opened  a 
regular  communication  with  Indio,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  along  the  eastern  const  of 
Africa.  Both  are  described  in  an  iin|K>rtant  com- 
mercial work  written  in  the  first  century',  called 
the  Pcriplus  of  the  Ery threat)  Sea.  The  African 
course  terminates  at  Rhupta,  a promontory  and 
flourishing  port,  the  position  of  which,  however, 
from  the  usual  causes  of  changed  names  ami  vague 
descriptions,  Is  ojieo  to  controversy.  Vincent  fixes 
it  at  Quilua,  while  Gosselin  makes  it  Magadorea, 
not  quite  a third  j«irt  of  the  distance  from  the 
ascertained  point  of  Cape  Aromata  (Guardaftii). 
But  the  former  has  one  conspicuous  feature;  live 
successive  large  estuaries,  which  (iosselin  owns 
himself  unable  to  find  within  his  limits,  but  which 
actually  occur  a little  north  of  Quiloa,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  great  river  Qiiillimanri.  There 
seems  little  room  to  hesitate  therefore  in  fixing 
Rhnptn  at  Quiloa.  The  gold  of  the  Xamliezi  had 
not  reached  this  port,  the  exports  from  which 
consisted  only  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  slaves. 
(Periplus, in  (ieog.  Gnec.  Minor,  tom.  u;  Goeselin, 
<»«H»g.  des  A nciens ; Vincent,  Periplus  of  the  Ery- 
threan  Sea.) 

Alxiut  a century  after,  Ptolemy  published  his 
geographical  work,  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
ancient  times.  On  the  eastern  coast  he  adds  to 
that  described  in  the  Periplus  an  additional  range, 
stretching  south-east  from  Rhapta  to  another 
promontory  and  port  called  Prasuxn  ; considerably 
south-east  from  which  lav  a large  island,  Menu- 
thias,  evidently  Madagascar.  According  to  Gos- 
selin,  Prasuro  is  Brava,  while  Vincent  makes  it 
Mozambique;  but  the  south-easterly  direction  of 
the  coast  seems  to  limit  it  to  Cape  Delgado.  This 
too  would  harmonise  with  Ptolemy’s  singular 
theory  of  a great  austral  continent  extending  from 
Prasum  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinai  (China),  thus 
making  the  Indian  Ocean  an  immense  inland  sea. 

In  regard  to  the  W.  boundary,  Ptolemy’s  ideas 
seem  by  no  means  very  precise.  Ilis  graduation 
shows  an  extent  of  e«»ast  w hich  would  reach  far 
into  tropical  Africa;  yet  the  Canaries  are  placed 
opposite  to  his  must  southern  limit,  which  would 
thus  seem  scarcely  to  have  reached  beyond  Mo- 
rocco. Gosselin  accuses  him  of  having  em- 
ployed the  materials  atTbrdcd  by  three  different 
voyages  along  the  same  line  of  coast,  siqqsising 
Bum  to  apply  to  separate  and  successive  i tarts, 


thereby  trebling  its  extent ; but  we  must  hesitate 
in  imputing  to  this  eminent  geographer  an  error 
so  flagrant. 

On  the  side  of  central  Africa,  Ptolemy  de- 
lineates a very  extensive  region,  reaching  far 
south,  which  he  names  Interior  Lvhia.  It  con- 
tains two  K]>ncioiis  lakes,  the  Lybian  and  the 
Nigritian,  receiving  the  great  rivers Gir  and  Niger, 
derived  from  chains  of  lofty  mountains.  A num- 
ber of  cities  are  inserted  which  cannot  be  recog- 
nised by  modem  names.  But  the  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  that  these  objects  ap|>ear  con- 
tiguous to,  and  even  connected  with  others,  that 
unequivocally  Ik* long  to  northern  Africa.  Hence 
Gusselln  and  other  writers  conclude  that  his  in- 
terior Lybia  was  not  central  Africa,  but  merely 
the  region  along  the  northern  borders  of  the  desert. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  former,  de- 
scribed as  a region  of  mountain,  river,  and  lake, 
all  on  a great  scale,  bears  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  desert  border  of  northern  Africa.  Our  im- 
pression is  that  Ptolemv,  receiving  his  intelligence 
from  caravans  coming  E.  from  liomou  to  the  Nile, 
not  from  those  crossing  the  gnat  desert,  was 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  latter,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  interval  separating  northern  from 
central  Africa;  and  that  lie  hence  supposed  ami 
delineated  the  two  as  almost  in  contact.  Yet 
tliis  geographer  had  received  intelligence  of  two 
marches,  one  by  Julius  Mutcmu*  from  Gyrene, 
the  other  by  Septimus  Flaccua  from  Gamma,  who 
during  periods  respectively  of  three  and  of  four 
months  had  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the 
Ethiopians.  Ptolemy  scarcely  gives  credit  to 
routes  of  such  an  extent ; hut  he  lays  down 
Agysimba  (perhaps  Agadiz),  into  which  they 
penetrated, as  the  most  southerly  known  region.  As 
it  contains  neither  rivers  nor  bikes,  it  cannot  lie 
central  Africa;  but  if,  in  the  manner  above  siq>- 
iKised,  be  was  ignorant  how  far  south  that  region 
lay,  the  length  of  the  marches  would  necessarily 
oblige  him  to  protract  Agysimba  beyond  it.  (Geo- 
graph ia  Nuhiensis  (Edrisi),  in  Latinutu  versa  a 
Gabriele  Sionita  et  Joanne  Ilosrunita  Climate, 
i.  tiarta  1,  2,  5t,  4;  Notices  des  MSS.  de  la  llihlio- 
theque  du  Roi  (Paris,  1789).  The  passages  of 
these  writers  relating  to  Central  Africa  transL  in 
Murray’s  Discoveries  in  Africa,  App.  (2d  eiL)  ii. 
619-688.) 

In  the  seventh  cent  my  a grand  revolution 
changed  the  face  of  the  worhL  The  followers  of 
Mohammed,  inspired  by  fanatical  zeal,  issued  forth 
from  Arabia,  and  not  only  shook  the  Roman 
empire,  hut  spread  their  conquests  and  settlements 
over  countries  never  visited  by  the  Roman  arms. 
To  Africa  {tarticularly  they  gave  an  entirely  new 
face.  Along  its  Mediterranean  coast,  they  estab- 
lished several  nourishing  and  civilised  kingdoms. 
Their  w andering  habits,  and  the  use  of  the  camel, 
an  animal  expressly  formed  for  sandy  deserts, 
enabled  them  to  overcome  obstacles  that  hatlled 
the  Romans.  The  Sahara,  across  which  no  regular 
route  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
was  penetrated  by  them  in  different  directions. 
Their  dis|iersion  was  aided  by  the  great  schism 
between  the  dynasties  of  the  Abbossides  and  Oin- 
miodcs.  The  vanquished  party,  in  large  bodies, 
crossed  the  desert,  and  formed  settlements,  where, 
under  the  title  of  Fellatus  or  Foulahs,  they  still 
exist  as  a race  entirely  distinct  from  the  Negroes. 
Their  possessions  extended  along  a great  river 
culled  by  them  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which, 
however,  was  not,  as  long  supitused,  our  Niger, 
but  a tributary  flowing  into  it  from  the  oust, 
termed  by  Clapperton  the  Quamunn  or  Xirpiie. 
Ghana,  the  modern  Kano,  was  then  the  chief  neat 
both  of  empire  and  commerce.  The  sovereign 
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displayed  a pomp  unrivalled  in  Africa,  having  his 
throne  adorned  with  a mass  of  pure  gold,  indi- 
cating the  commerce  bv  which  the  city  waa  en- 
riched. This  gold  waa  found  in  a country  to  the 
south  called  Wangara,  intersected  by  numerous 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  where  the  metal  was 
extracted  from  alluvial  earth.  There  is  evidently 
some  confusion  here,  as  gold,  in  alluvial  deposits, 
is  only  ferrd  in  countries  far  to  the  west  ; the 
error  proltably  arising  from  the  channel  by  which 
it  was  brought.  Farther  east,  on  the  Nile  of  the 
Negri  a*,  Edrisi  represents  Berlssa  and  Turks, 
which  seemed  to  have  lieen  recognised  bv  Clap- 
pertou  in  llershee  and  Girkwa,  still  considerable 
towns.  Farther  in  that  direction,  Kuku,  a great 
and  nourishing  kingdom,  is  evidently  Bomou,  the 
capital  of  which  still  bears  that  name ; while 
Kaugho,  twenty  days  to  the  south,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  arts  and  industry,  appears  pretty 
clearly  to  be  the  Loggun  of  Deniuun.  Returning 
to  Ghana  and  proceeding  down  the  liver,  we  are 
conducted  to  Tmaiir,  an  inferior  yet  lnrge  and 
powerful  kingdom.  It  apjjears  evidently  to  be 
isoceatno,  which,  in  a document  tpioted  by  Cla|»- 
perton,  is  even  called  Takror.  Sala.  two  days’ 
journey  lower,  cannot  now  la?  identified.  Farther 
west,  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  tiecamc  most 
imperfect.  They  considered  the  ocean  as  only 
500  miles  beyond  Tocrur,  when  it  is  nearly  2000. 
They  notice  in  that  direction  the  island  of  L'lil,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gnat  river,  whence  all  the 
countries  on  its  banks  were  supplied  with  salt. 
This  was  pretty  evidently  suggested  by  Walet, 
the  great  mart  for  the  salt  of  the  northern  desert ; 
and  its  ladug  reached  across  the  great  lake  Dibbie 
might  attach  to  it  the  idea  of  an  island. 

About  four  centuries  after  Edrisi,  central  Africa 
was  visited  and  dosiTihed  by  Leo,  a Moslem 
S]  Milliard.  who  was  even  suruamed  African  us.  A 
great  change  hail  now  taken  place,  Timhuctoo 
having  risen  to  be  the  most  powerful  city,  the 
chief  city  of  commerce  ami  splendour,  the  mart 
for  gold.  The  neighbouring  states,  including  even 
Ghana,  called  now  Kano,  had  become  its  tribu- 
taries. This  writer  mentions  Bomou  under  that 
name,  and  adds  for  the  first  time  other  states  that 
still  subsist — Gaisina,  Gu!>er,  Zegzeg, and  Zanfara. 
Eyeo,  under  the  name  of  Gago.  is  justly  described 
as  a large  and  line  kingdom,  400  miles  south-east 
of  Timhuctoo.  In  a western  direction,  Ghinea  or 
Gheneoa,  distinguished  for  its  great  commerce,  is 
the  Jenne  of  Park.  Thus  all  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent had  assumed  nearly  the  shape  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained. 

S<s»n  after  lagan  that  grand  career  of  maritime 
enterprise,  which  terminated  in  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  African  continent  and  the  discovery 
of  a passage  to  India.  It  was  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  proceeded  by  gradual 
steps,  from  the  rounding  of  Cajie  Bojador  in  1433 
by  Gilianex,  to  the  memorable  passage  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  14117  by  Vasco  de  Gama 
During  this  long  |icriod,  at  every  successive  jioiut, 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior.  These  were  inspired,  not  only  by  the  report 
of  gold  mines  and  other  objects  of  commerce,  but 
still  more  by  a hope  of  reaching  the  court  of  a 
mysterious  personage  named  Prester  John.  This 
name  apj>ears  to  have  originated  in  reports  brought 
hv  Kubruquis  and  other  early  travellers  of  a ruling 
X'estorian  bishop  in  central  Africa  When,  how- 
ever, notices  arrived  of  a Christian  prince  in  Abys- 
sinia, the  name  Prester  John  settled  down  upon 
him ; and,  ignorant  of  the  breadth  of  the  con- 
tinent, they  supposed  that,  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance from  the  western  coast,  his  dominions  might 
be  found.  The  commanders  were  therefore  in- 


structed on  every  new  discover}.’  to  make  their 
first  inquiry  concerning  Prester  John  ; and  though 
total  ignorance  was  everywhere  professed,  they 
jiersevered,  and  really  appear  to  have  sent  embas- 
sies even  to  Timbuctoo.  l)i  Barms  has  given  a 
pretty  correct  account  of  the  position  of  that  city, 
mill  of  Geuui  (Jenne)  its  rival.  The  English  and 
French  found  a considerable  Portuguese  popu- 
lation on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  many 
words  of  that  language  current  among  the  people 
of  Bamlsuik.  Yet  nothing  was  done  to  eorm*t 
the  Arabian  idea  of  the  Niger  rolling  westward 
into  the  ocean ; and  the  Senegal  was  therefore 
considered  as  forming  its  lowex  course,  though  Di 
Burros  expresses  wonder  that,  after  [Missing  through 
so  many  regions,  it  should  not  hnve  rolled  a greater 
body  of  w aters. 

'I  he  Portuguese  formed  leading  settlements  at 
Elinina  on  the  Gold  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Formosa,  which  has  now  proved  to  Ik*  that  of 
the  Niger.  They  learned  that  the  rulers  hero,  on 
their  accession,  were  accustomed  to  send  ambassa- 
dors about  2.r»U  leagues  into  the  interior  to  the 
court  of  a prince  named  Agaue',  from  whom,  as 
from  a su  fieri  nr  lord,  certain  symlsils  were  received, 
which  form  ill  the  prince’s  investiture.  This  j*>- 
tentate,  during  the  interview,  was  screened  from 
view  by  a silk  curtain,  and  only  at  the  close  his 
foot  was  put  forth,  to  which  they  did  homage. 
(Di  Barron,  Asia,  h.  ILL  ch.  3-12.)  Major  Kcniicll, 
with  seeming  reason,  presumes  this  to  !>e  the  king 
of  Ghana : and  in  the  ma|»s  of  the  sixteenth  ami 
seventeenth  centuries  there  ams-ars  a very  large 
lake  named  GuardiH,  which,  from  the  site  and  a 
rude  resemblance  of  name,  we  susjicct  to  Ik*  the 
Tchad;  but  D’Anvillc.  finding  no  authority  in  its 
support,  expunged  it.  The  Portuguese  also  formed 
considerable  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Congo, 
which,  to  a certain  extent,  they  still  retain;  and 
their  missionaries  penetrated  to  some  distance  in- 
land. After  passing  the  Cufx*,  and  on  the  way  to 
India,  they  sailed  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  as  far  as  Melinda  and  Mombasa. 
The  king  of  Portugal  hail  previously  sent  out  two 
envoys,  Covilhain  and  De  Pay va,  to  reach  India 
by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  notices  and  ot>- 
servations,  coupled  with  those  of  the  circumnavi- 
gators, first  conveyed  to  Europe  a full  view  of  the 
outline  and  circuit  of  this  vast  continent. 

Covilhain,  in  returning,  settled  in  Abyssinia, 
and  transmitted  such  accounts  as  induced  his  sove- 
reign to  send  thither  a succession  of  missionaries, 
through  whom  copious  accounts  were  received  of 
that  remarkable  country,  scarcely  at  all  known  to 
the  ancients.  They  did  not,  however,  earn.’  dis- 
cover}’ far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent;  and, 
indeed,  such  ignorance  prevailed  on  the  subject 
that,  in  the  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Abyssinia  and  Congo  are  brought  nearly  into  con- 
tact, while  the  Nile  rises  almost  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 

In  Europe  meantime  a growing  interest  was  ex- 
cited respecting  the  course  of  tin*  Niger,  the  coun- 
try of  gold,  and  the  trade  of  Timhuctoo.  It  was 
heightened  by  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  iu  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  1018,  an  English  company  was  funned 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  thither,  by  amend- 
ing the  Gambia,  sup|>oHcd  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Niger.  They  sent  out  Captain  Thompson, 
who,  leaving  his  vessel  at  Kansan,  went  in  a boat 
to  Tcnda,  which  no  Euro|>ean  hail  yet  reached ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a contest  with  the  natives, 
another  bodv  of  whom,  instigated  by  the  Portu- 
guese, attacked  and  massacred  most  of  the  men  in 
the  vessel.  Another  crow,  sent  to  reinforce  him, 
fell  almost  ail  victims  to  the  climate,  in  1020, 
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Captain  Richard  Jobson  camo  out  with  a larger 
armament,  and,  undismayed  bv  these  evil  tiding 
made  his  way  considerably  higher  than  his  pre- 
cursors. He  even  supposed,  on  erroneous  informa- 
tion, that  he  was  near  Timhuctoo,  and  returned 
with  the  intention  of  actively  resuming  his  re- 
searches, but  was  prevented  by  a quarrel  with  the 
merchants,  who  lost  courage,  and  dropped  the  un- 
dertaking. (Jobson,  Golden  Trade,  or  a Discovery 
of  the  River  Gambia.  Lond.  1623.) 

A century  elapsed  without  further  effort,  till  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  director  of  the  African  Com- 
pany, entertained  the  idea  of  enlarging  its  scanty 
profits  by  opening  a communication  with  the 
country  of  gold.  He  sent  out,  in  1723,  Captain 
Bartholomew  Slibbs,  who  having  procured  canoes, 
pushed  vigorously  up  the  river.  On  passing  the 
tails  of  Barraconda,  however,  the  stream  became 
in  many  places  so  extremely  shallow,  that  even 
his  little  boats  could  scarcely  be  dragged  upward. 
He  was  finally  obliged  to  stop  nearly  at  the  point 
which  Jobson  had  already  reached.  HU  informa- 
tion led  him  to  conclude  that  ‘ the  original  or  head 
of  the  river  Niger  is  nothing  near  so  far  in  the 
country  as  by  the  geographers  has  been  repre- 
sented' The  Gambia,  at  a little  distance  upwards, 
was  described  as  dwindling  into  a mere  rivulet. 
It  had  no  communication  with  the  Senegal,  or 
with  any  lake.  He  nowhere  heard  the  Niger 
named,  and  had  great  doubts  if  such  a river  ex- 
isted. Moore,  a zealous  agent  of  the  company, 
strenuously  repelled  thU  conclusion,  and  endea- 
voured to  overwhelm  him  by  quoting  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, Leo,  and  other  high  authorities ; but  Stibbs, 
though  unable  to  meet  him  on  this  ground,  con- 
tinued not  the  less  steadily  to  affirm  what  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eves.  (Moore,  Travels  in  the 
Inland  Parts  of  Africa.  Lond.  1738.)  In  fact, 
notwithstanding  one  or  two  other  attempts,  the 
English  made  no  farther  discoveries  in  this  quar- 
ter, nor  obtained  any  intelligence  of  the  real 
Niger. 

The  French  meantime  were  making  greater 
exertions  on  the  Senegal,  which  they  early  chose 
as  their  place  of  settlement.  About  1680,  a com- 
mercial intercourse  had  been  o;>ened  by  some 
merchants  of  Rouen  and  Diepfie,  without  any  set- 
tlement, the  crews  merely  erecting  temporary  huts 
during  their  stav.  (Tannezina,  Voyage  de  Lybie. 
Paris,  1645.)  They  were  obliged,  however,  in 
1 664,  to  give  wav  to  the  great  West  India  Com- 

ry,  whose  privilege  included  also  western  Africa 
nine  years,  however,  it  fell ; and  on  its  ruins 
was  erected  a second,  succeeded  by  a third,  fourth, 
and  fifth,  which  last  was  merged  in  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  These,  like  similar  mercantile  associa- 
tions, were  all  disastrous ; but  each  had  its  interval 
of  activity,  during  which  a good  deal  was  done  to 
extend  discovery  and  trade.  The  chief  efforts  were 
male  hv  the  Sieur  Brue,  appointed  governor  in 
1697.  From  Port  St.  Louis,  where  a settlement 
was  now  formed,  he  immediately  sailed  up  the 
river,  with  a view  to  adjust  some  differences  with 
the  Siratik  or  king  of  the  Foulahs,  and  open  a 
trade  with  its  upper  regions.  He  succeeded  in  his 
negotiations,  and  had  hoped  to  reach  Gal  lam,  hut 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  Ghiorcl,  where  he  erected  a 
fort.  In  1698  he  reached  Gallam,  and  arrived  at 
the  rock  of  Felu,  which  stops  the  navigation  for 
large  harks.  At  Dramanet  he  fixed  on  a position 
for  a fort,  which  was  soon  after  erected  under  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  and  liecnme  the  centre  of 
French  interior  trade.  Through  the  exertions  of 
one  Gompagnon,  he  acquired  a full  account  of 
Bamhouk  anti  its  gold  mines,  the  most  productive 
in  Africa.  He  laid  lx*fore  the  company  a plan  for 
couqueriug  the  country,  which  he  undertook  to 


effect  with  1,200  men,  hat  could  neither  obtain  the 
requisite  authority  nor  means.  He  made  diligent 
inquiries  resjieetiiig  the  regions  bevond.  and  ob- 
tained pretty  distinct  accounts  of  Bambarra,  the 
lake  Maberia  (Dibbie),  and  Timhuctoo.  Re- 
specting the  Niger,  two  opposite  statements  were 
made.  Acconling  to  one,  it  flowed  westward,  and 
divided  into  the  three  branches  of  the  Gambia  the 
Falcrac,  and  the  Senegal ; while  others  asserted  its 
course  to  be  eastward.  The  former  continued  to 
be  the  popular  belief;  but  D’Anville,  who  bestowed 
much  attention  on  the  subject,  and  hail  access  to 
the  heat  documents,  became  convinced  that  there 
was  a great  river  quite  distinct  from  the  Senegal, 
which  flowed  eastward,  and  was  the  one  that  passed 
by  Timhuctoo.  Upon  this  principle  he  formed 
his  map  of  Africa  a wonderful  effort  of  sagacity 
and  ability,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  still  tolerably 
correct  as  to  a great  part  of  that  continent.  (La- 
bat,  Afrique  Occidental,  6 tom.  Paris,  1728. 
Golberrv,  Fragmens  d'un  Voyage  en  Afrique,  2 
tom.  D’Anviile,  sur  les  Rivieres  dans  l’lnterior 
do  1’ Afrique,  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom  xxvu 
64.)  By  restricting  Abyssinia  and  Congo  to  their 
true  limits,  and  obliterating  imaginary  features, 
this  great  geographer  first  exhibited  that  vast  in- 
terior blank  which  so  strongly  excited  the  curiosity 
and  enterprise  of  Europe. 

The  spirit  of  African  discovery  slumbered  in 
Britain  till  1788,  when  it  burst  forth  with  an  ar- 
dour which  led  to  the  most  splendid  results.  In 
that  year  was  formed  the  African  Association,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  distinguished  individuals, 
among  whom  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr.  Bcaufoy 
took  the  lead.  Ledvartl  was  sent  to  penetrate  by 
way  of  Egypt,  and  Lucas  by  that  of  Trijioli.  The 
former,  who,  with  an  iron  frame,  had  travelled  gnat 
part  of  the  world  on  foot,  excited  great  expecta- 
tions; but  unhappily  a fever  carried  him  off  before 
leaving  Cairo.  Mr.  Lucas,  long  vice-consul  at 
Morocco,  had  the  advantage  of  understanding  per- 
fectly the  African  languages.  He  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Pasha 
of  Tripoli;  and  had  set  out  for  Fezzan,  but  was 
arrested  bv  an  insurrection  among  the  Arab  trilica 
Valuable  information,  however,  was  obtained  from 
several  intelligent  natives,  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Ben  Alii,  a merchant,  who  happened  to 
be  in  London,  and  had  travelled  far  into  the  in- 
terior. From  the.se  sources  pretty  copious  accounts 
were  received  respecting  the  great  countries  of 
Bomoit  and  Cassina,  the  latter  of  which  had  lie- 
come  the  chief  among  the  states  of  lloussa  The 
informants  described  also  a great  caravan  route 
across  the  continent,  from  Tripoli  to  Asiente  nr 
Ashantee,  behind  the  Gold  Coast.  In  this  course 
it  crossed  the  great  central  river,  described,  how- 
ever, as  flowing  to  the  westward.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  Arabian  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  the  Quamitna  of 
Clapperton,  which  in  that  direction  proceeded  to 
the  main  river,  of  which  it  is  only  a tributary. 
Kennell,  having  these  materials  put  into  his  hand’s, 
and  not  being  aware  of  any  central  river  but  one, 
reversed  the  direction  given  by  D’Anville  to  the 
Niger,  making  it  flow  westward  to  the  ocean  by 
the  channel  of  the  Senegal.  At  the  same  time 
Bornou,  understood  to  be  described  as  bordering  on 
Nubia,  was  carries)  far  to  the  north  and  east  of  its 
real  position,  and  the  bordering  countries  displaced 
in  consequence;  so  that  tliis  map,  tMfiugh  ably 
drawn  up,  formed  decidedly  a retrograde  step  in 
African  geography. 

The  Association  now  turned  their  attention  to 
W.  Africa  and  engaged  Major  Houghton,  for  some 
time  consul  at  Morocco,  to  proeeod  from  the  Gam- 
bia He  went  on  foot,  imprudently  loaded  with  a 
quantity  of  valuable  article*.  lie  passed  urnuo- 
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toted  through  Medina  and  Bambouk;  but  on 
reaching  the  territory  of  the  Moore,  was  seduced 
by  that  people  into  the  desert,  where  he  was  either 
killed  or  abandoned  to  perish.  (Proceedings  of  the 
African  Association.  London,  1790.  Ibid.  Lond. 
1797.) 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Association 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  a sulwtitute,  and  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  engage  Mr.  Mungo  Park.  That 
gentleman,  in  December,  1795,  set  out  from  the 
Gambia,  and  passed  through  Medina,  Hondou, 
Gallara,  Kasson,  and  Kaarto.  Having  suffered  on 
the  wav  severe  spoliation,  he  was  seized  and  de- 
tained long  in  captivity  by  the  Moore  of  Lmlnmar. 
He  contrived  to  escape,  and  though  in  extreme 
distress,  made  his  way  through  the  kingdom  of 
Bam  harm  to  Sego,  its  capital.  This  formed  a crisis 
in  African  geography,  for  he  there  saw  1 the  long- 
sought  majestic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  morning 
sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.’  The  extent  of 
the  city,  its  crowded  population,  and  the  numerous 
canoes  on  the  river,  presented  altogether  a scene 
little  expected  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Mr.  Park 
penetrated  down  the  Niger  as  far  as  Silla;  but  his 
destitute  condition,  and  the  formidable  accounts  of 
the  bigotry  prevailing  at  Jennt*  and  Timbuctoo, 
deterred  him  from  proceeding  farther. 

This  traveller’s  arrival  in  England  in  December, 
1797,  with  accounts  of  such  important  discoveries, 
raised  higher  than  ever  the  enthusiasm  for  African 
discovery.  He  retired  into  private  life ; but  the 
Association  obtained  the  services  of  Homemann,  a 
German,  who  possessed  many  requisites  of  a tra- 
veller. He  went  by  way  of  Egypt  to  Fezzan, 
thence  into  central  Africa,  and  appears  to  have 
penetrated  by  way  of  Cashna  to  Nyffe  on  the  Niger, 
where  he  fell  a victim  to  the  climate.  The  same 
fate  befell  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  attempted  to  reach 
the  Niger  by  way  of  the  Gulph  of  Benin.  Some 
years  before,  Mr.  Browne,  an  enterprising  indivi- 
dual, by  his  own  resources  had  penetrated  by  way 
of  Egypt  into  the  interior  country  of  Darfour.  about 
midway  between  Abyssinia  and  Bomou.  He  ob- 
tained there  some  important  detached  notices  re- 
specting the  neighbouring  nations,  and  the  origin 
of  the  White  River  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile, 
said  to  rise  in  the  mountainous  territory  of  Donga. 

Meantime  Park’s  mind  was  intensely  bent  upon 
Africa;  and  thntugh  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Maxwell,  who  had  commanded  a vessel  employed 
in  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  he  became  persuaded  tliat 
that  river  was  the  termination  of  the  Niger.  Being 
invited  bv  government  to  lead  an  expedition  on  a 
large  scale,  he  readily  accepted  it,  and  its  arrange- 
ments were  adjusted  with  a view  to  his  hypothesis. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1805,  he  departed  from  the 
Gambia,  with  a well  appointed  party  of  upwards 
of  forty ; but  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  natives, 
with  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  rainy  season, 
reduced  them  to  seven  before  they  reached  the 
Niger.  He  proceeded  downward,  however,  and  at 
Sansanding  obtained  materials  for  constructing  a 
schooner,  40  feet  long,  which  he  named  the  Joliba; 
and  on  the  17th  November,  1805,  set  sail  to  ex- 
plore the  mysteries  of  interior  Africa.  It  appears 
that  he  passed  Timbuctoo,  and  made  his  way  down 
the  river  to  Boussa,  where  the  king  of  Youri,  in- 
dignant at  haring  received  no  presents,  pursued 
with  a large  body  of  men,  and  attacked  him  in  a 
narrow  and  rocky  chAnneL  Park  and  his  com- 
panions, unable  to  resist,  threw  themselves  into 
the  water,  attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  hut  were 
drowned.  His  pa|>en»  were  never  recovered. 

A German  named  Rbntgen  attempted  to  pene- 
trate by  way  of  Morocco,  and  set  out  in  1809  from 
Mogadure ; but  he  appears  to  have  l>ecn  murdered 
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by  his  guides.  Pome  intelligence  was  gleaned  from 
Adams  ami  Riley,  two  Americans,  who  were  suc- 
cessively shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sahara ; but 
much  uncertainty  attached  to  their  statements. 
In  1809,  the  association  engaged  the  services  of 
the  celebrated  Burkhardt,  who  undertook  to  ac- 
coraj»any  the  interior  caravan  from  Cairo.  While 
preparing  himself  for  the  expedition  he  made  ex- 
cursions through  Nubia  and  also  through  Syria 
and  Arabia,  his  observations  on  which  have  been 
published,  and  are  extremely  valuable.  In  1817, 
however,  when  about  to  set  out  on  his  main  desti- 
nation, he  fell  a victim  to  dysentery. 

The  public  mind  continued  to  be  intently  fixed 
on  African  discovery ; piutly  from  a wish  to  leant 
the  real  state  of  countries  so  difficult  to  explore, 
and  so  different  from  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
and  partly,  and  perhaps  principally,  from  alwurdly 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  commerce 
that  might  be  carried  on  with  the  natives.  At 
length  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  determined  to  make  a more  extensive  effort 
than  ever.  Following  up  tho  hypothesis  of  the 
identity  of  the  Niger  and  Congo,  two  expeditions 
were  prepared;  one  to  ascend  the  latter  river, 
another  to  descend  the  former.  Captain  Tuckcy, 
who  commanded  the  first,  sailed  from  England  in 
February,  1810,  and  arrived  in  Juue  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo.  The  party  proceeded  for  some  timo 
with  great  spirit ; but  being  obliged  by  the  cata- 
racts to  leave  their  boats,  and  proceed  on  foot 
through  a nigged  country  affording  little  shelter, 
they  became  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
the  climate.  Severe  sickness  soon  assailing  tho 
whole  party,  obliged  them  to  stop  shon,  and  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal  to  all  the  officers,  including 
the  commnnder.  The  other  expedition,  destined 
to  go  down  the  Niger,  was  commanded  by  Major 
I'cdilie,  who  endeavoured  to  reach  the  iutenor 
through  the  country  of  the  Foulahs.  Having  died 
before  the  march  began,  he  was  succeeded  by  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  who  reached  the  Foulah  frontier; 
but  the  sovereign,  jealous  of  their  designs,  detained 
them  under  various  pretexts,  till  exhausted  sup- 
plies and  general  sickness  obliged  them  to  return. 
Immediately  after  Captain  Campbell  died,  and  his 
fate  was  shared  by  Lieutenant  Stokoe,  just  os  ho 
had  planned  a new  expedition.  Captain  Gray,  of 
the  Royal  African  corps,  penetrated  by  another 
route  to  Gallam,  but  could  not  obtain  permission 
to  proceed  through  Rnmh&rra. 

All  this  series  of  disaster  did  not  shake  the  per- 
severance of  the  British  government.  A new  open- 
ing was  afforded  through  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  who, 
inspired  with  a desire  of  improvement  new  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  cultivated  European  connec- 
tion, and  influenced  bv  the  judicious  conduct  of 
consul  Warrington,  offered  his  assistance  to  the 
British  government.  Holding  Fezzan  tributary, 
and  having  a commanding  influence  over  the  cen- 
tral states,  he  could  secure,  the  safe  passage  of  a 
traveller  tlirough  o great  part  of  Africa.  Under 
his  Auspices,  in  1819,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lieuten- 
ant Lyon  reached  Fezzan ; but  through  the 
climate,  and  the  treacherous  ill-treatment  of 
the  sultan,  they  incurred  such  severe  illnesses  as 
proved  fatal  to  the  former,  and  obliged  the  latter 
to  return. 

This  failure  did  not  prevent  the  speedy  forma- 
tion of  another  expedition,  fur  which  a more  for- 
tunate destiny  was  reserved.  Its  chiefs,  Major 
Denham,  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  and  Dr.  Oudnev, 
arrived  at  Tripoli  in  November,  1821.  Ncxtspring 
they  proceeded  to  Fezzan ; but  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  sultan  were  unable  to  procure  camels, 
which  obliged  Denham  to  return  to  Tripoli.  Here 
he  received  assurances  of  protection  from  Boo  Khol- 
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loon,  a great  Arab  slave-merchant,  who  was  set- 
ting out  for  the  vorv  countries  which  he  sought  to 
explore.  Under  his  guidance,  the  party,  in  the 
end  of  1822,  l»egan  their  route  through  the  great 
desert,  passing  iietween  the  territories  of  the  two 
remarkable  native  trilies,  the  Tuaricks  ami  the 
Tibltoos.  They  then  travelled  for  a fortnight  amid 
hills  of  moving  sand,  without  the  slightest  vestige 
of  life  or  vegetation.  Soon  after  they  altered  Ka- 
nem,  the  northern  province  of  BornotL  At  Lari 
they  came  in  view  of  Lake  Tchad,  the  great  in- 
terior sea  of  Afri*  a,  200  miles  long,  receiving  two 
great  rivers,  and  < ontaining  numerous  islands.  In 
proceeding  along  its  eastern  shore  tliev  visited  most 
parts  of  Itomou  and  its  chief  cit  ies  of  kouka  (Kuku 
of  Edrisi),  New  Bimie.  and  Angomou.  This  king- 
dom. once  the  most  powerful  in  central  Africa,  hnd 
atsmt  thirty  years  before  been  conquered  and 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Fellntas  from  Houma; 
hut  a private  individual,  by  valour  and  Ability,  had 
reasserted  its  inde|»enrieiice.  and  driven  out  the 
enemy.  'Hint,  person,  under  the  title  of  Sheik,  ex- 
ercised all  the  real  power,  while  he  suffered  the 
legitimate  king  to  reign  in  emptv  pomp.  Major 
Denham  also  visited  the  smaller  kingdom  of  Man- 
darn,  bounded  by  an  almost  interminable  range  of 
mountains  filled  with  savage  tribes,  who  are  hunted 
down  for  slaves.  In  Loggun,  situated  along  the 
great  river  Shan',  which  falls  into  the  Tchad,  he 
f«>und  a ]»coplc  more  ingenious  and  industrious  than 
tho>*p  of  Bornou. 

Meantime  Clnpperton  and  Oudnev  were  making 
an  cx|»edition  through  lloussa,  the  most  interest- 
ing region  of  central  Africa,  It  was  found  inha- 
bited by  the  Fell  at  as,  a people  having  nothing  of 
the  Negro  features,  but  apparently  descended  from 
the  great  body  of  Moslem  Aralis,  who  had  migrated 
many  centuries  ago.  They  were  quite  superior  to 
the  Bomonese  I with  in  aspect  and  character,  culti- 
vating the  land  with  greater  skill  and  diligence, 
and  manufacturing  very  fine  cottons.  The  sway 
of  Ghana,  and  even  of  Cassina,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Saekatoo  (Tocmr),  the  sultan  of  which, 
nlnuit  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century,  over- 
ran all  Houma,  and  for  some  time  occupied  Bornou. 
Ghana,  however,  under  the  name  of  Kano,  was 
found  great  in  its  decay,  and  still  the  chief  seat  of 
commerce.  The  transactions  were  extensive  and 
well  arranged ; but  slaves  were  the  staple  com- 
modity. Saekatoo  was  found  considerably  larger 
than  Kano,  and  the  traveller  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  sultan  Bello.  The  river  Quarrama  was 
observed  traversing  this  country,  and  flowing  west- 
ward into  the  Niger,  which,  at  the  nearest  point 
to  Saekatoo,  hail  a southward  course ; but  accounts 
varied,  whether  continuing  in  that  direction  it 
reached  the  sea,  or  making  a great  circuit  emptied 
itself  into  the  lake  Tchad.  The  traveller,  having 
in  vain  solicited  the  means  of  proceeding  to  the 
river  and  the  coast,  returned  to  Bornou  by  a new 
route,  which  enabled  him  to  see  Cassina,  a capital 
now  greatly  decayed.  Dr.  Oudney  died  early  on 
this  journey. 

The  British  government  determined  to  follow 
up  these  extensive  and  important  discoveries. , 
Clnpperton  was  employed  to  land  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  thence  to  iienetrate  to  Saekatoo,  anil  on 
his  way  explore  the  termination  of  the  Niger. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  ascend  the  river  of  Benin, 
he  was  advised  to  proceed  by  land  from  Badagry; 
but  from  imprudent  exposure  to  the  climate  two 
companions  dial,  and  ho  became  sickly.  He  soon, 
however,  reached  the  Yarriba.  or  Kingdom  of 
Eyes,  which  he  found  populous  and  flourishing; 
and  the  natives,  not  imbued  with  Mohammedan 
bigotry,  courteously  received  hirn.  In  traversing 
it  he  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains, 


peopled  to  the  summit.  Leaving  Yarriba,  and 
passing  through  the  large  cities  of  Kinnia  and 
Wawn,  he  reached  Boussa  on  the  Niger,  where  he 
received  a confirmation  of  Bark’s  death,  and  even 
an  invitation  from  the  king  of  Youri,  who  pn»- 
misetl  to  give  him  that  traveller’s  l>ook«  and 
pnjiers ; but  this  visit  was  delayed  till  he  should 
return  from  Saekatoo.  On  his  wav  thither  he 
passed  through  Nyfle.  a highly  improved  territory 
though  dreadfully  laid  waste  by  the  Fellntas:  and 
through  Zegzeg.  also  very  populous  and  well  cul- 
tivated. At  Saekatoo.  or  Roeeatoo,  an  expedition 
ngainst  the  rebel  territory  of  Goober  enabled  him 
to  proeure  farther  information.  The  sultan,  how- 
ever, prepossessed  with  groundless  jealousies, 
treated  him  with  a harshness,  which,  with  pre- 
vious sickness,  brought  this  spirited  traveller  to  a 
premature  grave.  His  sonant.  lender,  after 
doing  the  last  duties,  conceived  the  plan  of  him- 
self exploring  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  hut 
was  forcibly  prevented. 

The  information  attained  on  this jnnmev  afforded 
the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Niger  ter- 
minated in  the  sea.  Lander,  on  his  return,  submit  ted 
to  government  a plan  for  preceding  to  Boussa, 
and  thence  navigating  the  stream  downwards. 
The  British  Government  agreed  to  furnish  the 
means,  though  promising  only  a very  slender  re- 
wanh  In  March,  ncmmjuvnied  hv  his  brother, 
he  arrived  at  Bndagrv,  and  proceeded  by  nearly 
the  former  mute  to  Boussa.  Thence  he  visited 
Youri,  which  proved  a very  rich  and  populous 
country;  but  the  king  treated  him  ill,  and  lie  hail 
no  success  as  to  Bark's  books  and  jinpers.  On  the 
bland  of  Bntnshie,  below  Boussa,  he  pnKuired, 
with  great  difficulty,  two  canoeA,  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  one  of  larger  size,  ami  thus  liegnn  the 
navigation  down  the  Niger.  He  soon  found  it 
expand  into  a most  magnificent,  river,  about  threc 
m ilcs  broad,  and  bordered  by  noble  forests.  The 
large  island  of  Zagoshi  presented  an  active  scent* 
of  industry  and  navigation,  ami  by  a large  force 
of  armed  canoes  maintained  its  independence  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  On  the  Hdioining  shore 
appeared  a very  large  town,  named  Rahim.  Far- 
ther down,  Egga,  another  great  port  on  the  river, 
terminated  the  comparatively  civilised  territory  of 
Nyfle  ; below  which  Mere  only  detached  states  of 
a very  turbulent  and  lawless  character,  among 
which  serious  dangers  were  encountered.  The 
next  striking  object  was  the  influx  from  the  west- 
ward of  the  great  river  Tshadda,  three  or  fair 
miles  br<uid.  and  with  'n  current  so  strong  that, 
they  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  ascend  it.  They 
learned,  however,  that  three  days’ journey  up  was 
Fundah,  of  M'hose  importance  they  hail  often 
heard.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
their  voyage  M'ns  to  terminate  in  the  sea,  and  that 
the  numerous  river  branches  which  open  into  the 
Gulph  of  Benin  an*  the  delta  of  the  Niger.  Near  the 
large  town  of  Kirrec,  they  passed  the  one  which 
runs  towards  Benin.  Here  the  natives  were  almost 
entirely  clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  ami 
had  fleets  of  large;  canoes  adorned  with  European 
j articles.  The  travellers,  however,  Men*  made  pri- 
soners, and  curried  down  to  Eboc,  the  great  mart 
for  slaves  and  palm  oil,  M-ith  which  trade  the 
natives.  Mho  are  mile  and  dissolute,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  combine  piracy.  With  great  difficulty,  and 
the  promise  of  a high  ransom,  they  succeeded  in 
getting  arrangements  made  for  conveying  them 
to  the  sea.  They  reached  it  by  the  channel  called 
by  the  Portuguese  Nun.  bv  the  English  Brass 
River;  not  the  largest  of  the  estuaries,  hut  that 
which  comes  in  the  most  direct  line  from  the 
main  trunk.  Thus,  by  very  humble  agency,  M as 
solved  that  gram!  problem  in  African  geography, 
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In  the  seArch  after  which  so  many  abortive  efforts  I 
had  Ikhmi  made. 

This  important  discovery,  opening  a water  com- 
munication into  the  very  centra  of  the  continent, 
made  a strong  impression  on  the  mercantile  world,  j 
Mr.  M ‘Gregor  Laird,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
Liverpool,  entered  into  an  association  for  forming 
a settlement  and  opening  a trade  on  the  Upper  : 
Niger.  Two  steamers,  the  Quorra  and  Alhurkuh, 
were  fitted  out;  while  the  Columbine,  a larger 
sailing  vessel,  was  laden  with  goods.  They  nr-  j 
rived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Nun  in  Octol>cr,  1832,  ! 
but  suffered  severely  from  sickness  amid  the  ! 
swamps  of  the  delta ; ami  though  before  the  ! 
end  of  the  year  they  reached  a healthier  station.  | 
the  survivors  did  not  regain  their  health.  In  the  1 
course  of  the  next  two  years,  Mr.  Laird  ascended  ' 
the  Tshadda,  and  reached  Fundah,  nine  miles  in- 
land. which  he  found  a Inrge  city,  with  nearly  I 
40,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a very  extensive  ! 
and  beautiful  plain.  Its  commerce,  however,  had  ! 
been  much  injured  by  war.  and  by  the  tyranny  of 
its  ruler,  from  whose  power  Mr.  Laird  had  some  dif- 
ficulty iu  escaping.  Air.  Oldfield  in  the  Allnirkah 
sailed  nlwmt  100  miles  up  this  river,  but  neither 
found  its  hanks  so  fruitful  nor  the  commerce  so 
active  ns  on  the  Niger.  He  also  visited  Rabba, 
which  proved  equally  extensive  with  Fundah. 
The  streets  were  crowded  and  dirty,  but  the  mar- 
kets spacious  and  well  arrange*!.  The  state  of  j 
the  vessel  frustrated  the  attempt  to  ascend  to  j 
Bouasa.  Lander  had  unfortunately  died  of  wounds  ] 
received  in  a contest  with  the  natives.  The ! 
e\|M*dition  was  unfortunate  in  a commercial 
view,  the  only  valuable  article  found  being  ivory, 
in  too  small  quantity  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
Voyage, 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  inter- 
esting discoveries  have  also  been  made.  It  was 
not  till  1650  that  the  Dutch  formed  a colony  at 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  which  quickly  became 
flourishing.  Beyond  the  Karroo  desert  they  set- 
tled rich  grazing  farms,  at  the  foot  of  the  high 
interior  ranges  of  the  Nienweld  and  Sneuwge- 
birge,  compelling  the  natives  to  lals»ur  as  slave*. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sparr- 
man  and  Vaillant  brought  interesting  accounts  of 
the  scenery  of  this  tract,  mid  its  natural  produc- 
tions both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  settlement 1 
having  been  captured  bv  Britain.  Mr.  Barrow,  as  : 
secretary  to  Lord  Macartney,  made  in  17U7  an 
excursion  into  the  interior,  ami  gave  striking  pic- 
tures of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Kaffres,  and  of  the  J 
miserable  aspect  and  condition  of  the  Hosjcmans 
or  mountain  Hottentots.  In  1801,  Messrs.  Flutter 
and  Somerville  passed  the  Stieuwgebirge,  disco- 
vered the  large  stream  of  the  Orange  River,  with 
the  pastoral  tribe  of  the  Korunas,  and  finally  ar- 
rived at  Lattakoo,  capital  of  the  Doshnanas,  a 
more  industrious  and  improved  people  than  any 
vet  known  in  southern  Africa.  Oil  receiving  this 
intelligence.  Lord  Caledon  sent  I)r.  Cowan  anil 
Mr.  Donovan,  with  a party  of  twenty,  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  Mozambique : but  after  pro- 
ceeding considerably  beyond  Lattakoo,  they  were 
surprised  and  killed  by  a party  of  native*. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  zealous  pursuit 
of  missionary  objects,  considerably  extended  our 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Beyond  Latta- 
koo, he  passed  through  a succession  of  towns 
always  rising  in  importance.  Kurreohane,  the 
last,  was  estimated  to  contain  16,0011  inhabitants, 
who,  besides  agriculture,  showed  considerable  skill 
in  adorning  their  habitations,  tanning  skins,  and 
smelting  iron  and  copper.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  and  1 
Mr.  Burchell  made  iuqiortatit  observation*  on  the 
Ikahuana  people,  but  neither  pcuclrutcd  so  far  as  j 


Mr.  Campbell.  In  1823,  while  Mr.  Thompson 
was  at  lattakoo,  these  districts  were  invaded  by  a 
numerous  and  formidable  Caffra  people,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Natal.  These,  it  was  discovered, 
had  been  driven  from  their  country  by  a still  more 
powerful  tril>e,  the  Zooloos,  whose  chief,  Chaka, 
could  muster  100,000  fighting  men.  Vet  there 
wa**  found  to  he  in  that  quarter  a large  extent  of 
fertile  territory,  to  which  a number  of  Dutch 
fanners  were  induced  to  emigrate;  but  having 
l>een  involved  in  hostilities  with  this  savage  tril»e, 
they  have  of  late  suffered  dreadfully,  and  many 
of  them  have  perished. 

During  the  years  1822  to  1820,  Captain  Owen 
was  employed  by  the  British  government  in 
making  a very  careful  survey  both  of  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts.  He  obtained  much  informa- 
tion respecting  the  former,  which  hod  hitherto 
lx*en  very  imperfectly  known.  In  1X37,  Sir  James 
Alexander,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  performed  an  ex|iedition  to  the  north- 
west from  the  Cape,  into  the  country  of  the 
Damnras,  where  he  penetrated  farther  than  any 
funner  traveller. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a new  and  powerful 
impetus  has  been  given  to  African  exploration, 
which  has  resulted  in  most  inqM.rtant  discoveries. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tme  nature  of  the  interior 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  dispute.  In  the  year 
1X52,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  suggested  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  interior  of  Africa  was  now,  as  in 
ancient  geological  periods,  an  immense  watershed, 
occupied  by  fresh  water  lakes,  outflowing  to  the 
east  and  west  through  fissures  in  the  mountain 
ranges  near  the  coast.  This  theory  has  been  com- 
pletely established  by  the  discoveries  of  our  most 
eminent  African  travellers.  It  is  known  to  lie 
true  of  the  passage  of  the  Niger,  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone proved  it  to  lie  the  case  in  that  of  the  Zam- 
besi, whilst  it  received  a fresh  confirmation  from 
the  discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke,  and  Speke 
and  Grant,  with  respect  to  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  discovery  of  the  latter  is  a most  me- 
morable one  in  African  geography.  It  was  in 
1858  that  Captain  Sjiekc  first  visited  the  Lake 
N'yanga.  He  subsequently  made  a second  jour- 
ney for  the  purpose  of  farther  investigation;  and 
in  a memoir,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  he  published  a statement  of  the  facts  on 
which  he  grounds  his  conclusion  that  this  lake  is 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  He  says  that  it 
appears  * that  all  the  drainage  of  the  N’vanga 
must  come  down  the  channel  of  the  Nile,  unless 
perchance  the  Sobat  might  be  the  river  alluded  to 
by  the  Arabs  and  natives  as  “making  I’soga  an 
island.”  Should  this  not  l»e  the  case,  then  the 
Sobat  must  lie  an  independent  river,  draining  all 
the  mountain  range  north  of  Mount  Kcnin  up  to 
this  parallel,  and  so  to  the  eastward  as  far  a* 
possible  the  basin  of  the  Nile  is  determine*!.  Now 
t<»  complete  the  western  side  of  the  basin  of  the 
Nile  as  far  as  possible,  I must  state  as  a positive 
fact,  the  Nile  at  Gondokoro  is  the  parent  or  true 
Nile.  No  explorers  on  the  Nile,  of  the  present 
time,  doubt  that  for  a moment;  and  all  those — 
there  are  many — who  have  recently  directed  their 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
have  invariably  looked  for  it  south  of  Gondokoro. 
This  matter  established, — os  on  the  east  the  only 
affluent  to  the  Nile  worthy  of  any  notice  was  the 
Astia  river,  and  that  was  so  small  it  could  not  have 
made  any  visible  impression  on  the  laxly  of  the 
Nile, — leaves  only  the  Little  Luta  Nzige  to  lx* 
discussed,  for  the  rest  of  the  land  included  in  the 
hasin  of  the  Nile  is  drained  into  the  Nile  north  of 
Gondokoro.  Information  assures  me,  (hat  as  the 
Molagarazi  and  Kusizi  rivers  drain  the  southern 
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side  of  the  mountain*  encircling  the  Tanganyika, 
80  do  the  Kitanguld  and  Little  Luta  Nzigtf  drain 
the  north  Aide  of  those  mountains;  and  this,  1 think, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Nile  at  Gondokoro 
was  not  so  large  as  the  Nile  was  in  Unyoro during 
the  flood.  For  this  reason  also  I feel  very  sure  the 
Little  Luta  Xzigrf  of  itself,  if  it  was  not  supplied 
by  the  Nile  as  a backwater,  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a Hat  rush-marsh,  like  the  Bahr-cl- 
Ghazal.' 

I)r.  Livingstone,  in  his  exploration  of  the  Zam- 
besi, has  not  only  contributed  largely  to  geo- 
graphical science,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  his 
exertions  will  ultimately  prove  most  useful  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  He  proposes  a chain  of  sta- 
tions beyond  the  Portuguese  territory  on  that 
river,  as  a means  of  facilitating  commercial  com- 
munication with  the  natives.  Some  of  the  races 
in  the  vicinity  arc  anxious  to  engage  in  trade,  and 
the  country  is  suitable  for  cotton.  He  believes 
that  it  is  only  by  encouraging  industry  in  this 
way,  in  connection  with  missionary  labours,  that 
real  good  will  be  done  to  Africa.  We  owe  to  him 
the  discovery  of  I*ake  N’gami,  and  he  has  but 
recently  returned  from  explorations  of  the  Shirrf 
river — an  aflluent  of  the  Zambesi — and  Lake 
Nyassa. 

Dr.  llarth's  researches  in  north  Africa  are  well 
known  as  placing  him  on  the  list  of  illustrious 
African  travellers.  Captain  Burton  is  not  only 
distinguished  for  his  discovery  of  the  Tanganyika 
Lake,  and  his  explorations  m western  equatorial 
Africa,  but  for  his  valuable  observations  on  the  eth- 
nology and  condition  of  the  east  African  races.  M. 
Paul  du  Chaillu,  during  his  travels  in  equatorial  i 
Africa,  made  some  most  important  investigations  [ 
in  connection  with  the  river  Ogoboi;  and  has 
also  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mals of  Africa,  particularly  introducing  to  us  that 
wonder  of  natural  history,  the  Gorilla.  Anderson, 
Pethcrick,  Gallon,  Krapf,  Kehmonn,  Von  Decken, 
and  many  other  names  occur  in  the  history  of 
African  exploration,  in  which  field  so  much  zeal 
and  heroism  have  of  late  been  displayed.  Von 
l>ecken  ascended  the  Kilimandjoro  to  a height  of 

13.000  feet,  and  there  witnessed  a fall  of  snow, 
thus  establishing  by  personal  observation  the  fact 
announced  by  Krapf  and  Hebmann  of  snow-capped 
mountains  under  the  equator. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  done,  there  still 
remain  interesting  points  to  settle,  which  will 
n fiord  abundant  stimulus  to  the  exertion  of  new 
explorers. 

AFRICA,  or  M A UADI  AH,  a sea-port  town  of 
Barharv,  E.  coast  reg.  Tunis,  110  m.  SSE.  Tunis, 
lat.  35**  32'  N.,  long.  11°  16'  E.  It  contains  about 

3.000  inhali.,  and  is  at  present  a wretched  place, 
surrounded  with  broken-down  walls,  and  without 
shops  or  bazaars.  Formerly  it  was  a sea-port  and 
fortress  of  very  considerable  importance*  In  15.00 
it  was  besieged  by  a powerful  armament,  under 
the  orders  of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  and  of  Dorm 
the  famous  admiral  of  Charles  V.,  who  took  it 
after  an  obstinate  and  desperate  resistance;  but 
being  found  to  tie  untenable  it  was  subsequently 
abandoned. 

AGADES,  a town  of  central  Africa,  cap.  of  Air, 
or  Asbcn,  in  lat,  16°  40'  N.,  long.  7°  30'  E.  Eat. 
jx*p.  8,000;  formerly  50,000.  It  is  still  an  impor- 
tant entrepot  of  the  interior  commerce  of  central 
Africa. 

AGADIR,  or  SANTA  CRUZ,  a sea-port  town 
of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  most  S. 
in  the  empire,  lat,  30°  26'  35"  long.  9°  35'  56"  W. 
It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  the  shore  of 
a gulph  or  large  l>ay  of  the  same  name,  well  de- 
fended from  the  winds,  and  affording  good  anchor- 
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ago  for  shipping.  Agadir  belonged  at  one  time  to 
the  Portuguese,  by  whom  it  was  surrounded  by 
walls.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Moors  in 
1536,  when  its  fortifications  were  farther  strength- 
ened. It  was  for  a considerable  period  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  commerce;  but  having  rebelled 
against  the  government  in  1773,  the  principal  part 
of  its  population  was  transferred  to  Mogadorc. 
The  vast  sandy  deserts  of  N.  Africa  commence 
immediately  to  the  S.  of  Agadir;  and  hence  its 
hay  is  aptly  termed  by  the  Arabs  Bob- Soudan, 
that  Is,  Gate  of  the  Blacks. 

AGDE  (an.  Agatha ),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Herault,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  near  where  it 
is  traversed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  about  3 
m.  above  where  the  former  falls  into  the  Gulph  of 
Lyons,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  where 
the  latter  is  united  with  lake  Thau.  Pop.  9,746  in 
18G1.  Ships  of 200  tons  burden  come  up  to  the  town 
by  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  fort  Brisco  u. 
It  has  a considerable  coasting  and  some  foreign 
trade,  with  ship-building,  manufactures  of  verdi- 
grise  and  soap,  and  distilleries.  Being  entirely 
built  of  black  basaltic  lava,  aud  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  towers  of  the  same  material,  it  has  a 
grim  appearance,  and  is  called  by  the  country 
people  the  ViUe  Noire.  It  made  a part  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  and  was  in  506  the  scat  of  a council 
summoned  by  Alaric. 

AGEN  (an.  Aginum),  a town  of  France,  cap, 
dep.  Lot-tt- Garonne,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, on  the  railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse, 
Pop.  17,263  in  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built ; streets 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fect is  worthy  notice,  and  there  is  a fine  bndgo 
over  the  Garonne  of  eleven  arches.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a cour  royale  for  the  depts.  Lot-et -Garonne, 
Lot,  and  Gera ; has  a college  and  several  literary 
institutions,  a public  library  with  nbove  12,0<i0 
vols.,  and  a theatre.  Its  situation,  though  rather 
unhealthy,  makes  it  the  cntrejwt  of  the  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  There  is  hero 
a sail-cloth  manufactory,  which  recently  employed 
aliove  600  work-people,  and  produced  annually 

130,000  metres  of  canvass  for  the  navy  : there  arc 
also  manufactures  of  serges,  printed  cloths,  cottons, 
braziers’  ware,  pottery,  soap,  and  spirits.  En- 
virons beautiful ; the  promenade  du  Grariers  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  France,  The  town  is  famous  as 
the  birthplace  of  Jasmin,  1 last  of  the  Troubadours,* 
who  kept  a hairdresser’s  shop  in  the  High  Street 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1864.  Agon  is  very 
ancient,  nnd  under  the  Roman  emperors  was  a 
pnvtorian  city. 

AGGEKHUUS,  a bishopric  of  N orway,  and  ono 
of  the  most  im]>ortant  divisions  of  that  kingdom  ; 
which  see. 

AGGERSOE,  a small  Danish  island  in  tlio 
Great  Belt,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  lat.  65°  12'  X„  long.  11°  12'  E. 

AG II RIM,  or  AUGHRIM,  an  inconsiderable 
town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway,  82  m.  W.  Dublin. 
Pop.  883  in  1861.  One  of  the  greatest  battles 
ever  fought  in  Ireland  took  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  Aghrim  in  1691,  when  the  troops  of  William  1 1 1., 
commanded  by  Ginkell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ath- 
lone,  gained  a complete  and  decisive  victory  over 
those  of  James  II.,  commanded  by  SL  Ruth,  who 
fell  early  in  the  action. 

AG  I S COURT,  or  AZINCOCRT,  n village  of 
France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais , 13  m.  NW.  St.  PoL 
Pop.  438  in  1861.  The  place  is  famous  in  history 
for  the  great  victory  gained  near  it  in  1415  by 
the  English  monarch,  Henry  Vn  over  a vastly 
superior  French  force. 

AG  LIE,  or  AGLIA,  a town  of  North  Italy, 
prov.  Turin,  10  m.  SW.  Ivrea.  Pop,  3,321  in 
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1861.  It  has  a collegiate  church,  and  a mag- 
nificent palace  with  a considerable  library. 

AGNES  (ST.),  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands  being 
the  most  S.  of  the  group.  It  contains  about  300 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a pop.  of  289,  and  200  in 
1801.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  light-house  with  a 
revolving  light,  in  lat.  49°  53'  37"  N.,  long.  6°  19' 
23"  W.  The  lantern  is  elevated  138  feet  above 
high-water  mark. 

AG  NONE,  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Cam- 
pobosso,  18  in.  NNE.  hernia,  in  an  elevated 
healthy  situation.  Pop.  10,320  in  1861.  It  has 
an  immense  number  of  churches,  an  hospital,  and 
five  monts-de-piete,  which  make  loans  of  seed 
com  to  the  peasant*.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal copper  manufactures  in  the  kingdom.  Some 
writers  have  affirmed  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
tiie  ancient  Aauilonia  of  the  Sainmtes. 

ACM >A  DE  PAO.  a sea-port  town  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azores,  12  m.  E.  Punta  del  Gada;  near 
a mountain  peak  of  the  same  name,  8,066  feet  high. 

AGON,  a small  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
I .a  Manche,  7 m.  W.  Coutanccs.  Pop.  1,G05  m 
1801. 

AGOSTA,  or  AUGUSTA,  a maritime  town  of 
Sicily,  ciip.  cant.,  prov.  Catania,  on  its  E.  coast, 
12  m.  N.  Syracuse,  lat.  37°  13'  35"  N.,  long. 
15°  11’  E.  Pop.  9,735  in  1858.  It  stands  on  a 
peninsula,  and  was  built  in  the  13th  century  by 
the  emperor  Frederick,  who  peopled  it  from  Cen- 
turissa,  which  was  razed  for  sedition.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1093,  when 
numbers  of  people  were  crushed  to  death  under 
the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and  a sulphurous  vapour 
finding  its  way  to  the  principal  powder  magazine, 
it  blew  up  with  a tremendous  explosion.  A similar 
misfortune  occurred  in  1848.  Streets  regular  and 
parallel,  with  some  tolerable  municipal  edifices 
and  magazines  for  articles  of  commerce ; but  the 
houses  are  low  and  mean,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  an  air  of  dejection  and  poverty.  Their  whole 
existence  depends  on  the  export  of  salt,  and  a 
little  oil,  honey,  and  wine.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
both  on  the  land  and  sea  sides.  The  harbour, 
though  rather  difficult  of  entrance,  is  deep,  spacious, 
and  secure ; hut  in  E.  and  S.  gales  there  is  often 
a heavy  swell.  The  holding  ground  is  excellent. 

AG  HA,  one  of  the  tubah*,  great  divisions,  or 
provinces  into  which  Hindustan,  or  India  N.  of 
the  Nerbuddah  River,  was  divided  by  the  emperor 
Akbor.  It  lies  chiefly  between  25°  and  28°  N., 
and  may  be  computed  to  contain  about  45,000  sq. 
m.,  and  from  6 to  7 millions  of  inhabitants.  These 
aubalis  or  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire  were  in 
fact  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  kingdoms. 
The  province  of  Agra  lies  in  the  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  with  an  elevation  but  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; and 
the  finest  portion  of  it,  well  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Doab,  or  country  of  the  ‘ two  rivers,’ 
lies  between  these  streams.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  a dead  fiat.  Although 
watered  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  the  Chum- 
bul,  Jumna,  and  Ganges,  the  country  is  charac- 
terised in  general  for  its  drought,  the  greater  part 
of  its  irrigation  being  effected  by  means  of  deep 
wells.  It  may  also  !>e  described  as  eminently 
deficient  of  timber.  From  March  to  June  the 
climate  is  dry,  and  extremely  sultry ; from  June 
to  October,  sultry  and  rainy;  and  from  November 
to  February  inclusive,  serene,  dry,  and  cold,  the 
thermometer  almost  every'  morning  falling  below 
the  freezing  point.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
woody  {Mirtious  of  the  province  lying  towards  its 
W.  extremity,  and  here  only  during  the  season  of 
the  periodical  rains,  the  climate  is  healthy.  No 
metallic  mines  exist  in  the  province ; and  its  only 
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valuable  minerals  arc  the  red  sandstone,  of  which 
nearly  all  the  monuments  of  the  cities  of  Delhi 
and  Agra  are  constructed ; and  a species  of  tufouit 
limestone,  called  kanghar  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  which  is  the  only  source  from  which 
lime  is  obtained  for  economical  purposes.  There 
are  commonly  two  harvests : the  irreator  crops 
being  reaped  before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  lesser  in  December  and 
January.  The  principal  com  crops  are  those  of 
whcAt  and  barley.  Rye  is  not  known,  and  oats 
hanllv  so,  and  rice  is  not  cultivated  for  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  water.  Of  the  smaller  kinds  of  corn, 
those  chietly  cultivated  are  two  species  of  millet, 
viz.  Jfnlrus  Sorghum,  called  in  the  language  of 
the  country  Jeurar ; and  Ilolrut  spieatus,  called 
Bajera.  These  two  constitute  the  chief  bread 
com  of  the  labouring  people,  who  seldom  taste 
wheat.  Great  quantities  of  pulses  are  raised  as  a 
winter  crop  for  the  fisxi  of  man  and  cattle,  the 
most  common  of  which  is  the  Cirer  arrirtum , called 
grain  by  Europeans.  Mustard  seed  is  raised  for 
oil,  and’  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  and  indigo  is  produced  more 
extensively  in  this  province  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Upper  India.  It  was,  indeed,  from  hence 
that  the  drug,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  European 
commerce,  was  procured  for  the  trade  of  Etmq>e. 
The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos; 
among  whom  the  two  first  classes  in  rank,  the 
Rrahmiuical  and  Military,  are  more  frequent  than 
to  the  eastwanl,  or  to  the  south.  To  the  W.  of 
the  Jumna,  chiefly  are  found  two  nations  or  tribes 
well  known  in  the  history  of  Upper  India,  the 
Jauts  and  the  Memattiex,  both  distinguished  by 
their  warlike  and  predatory  habits.  It  is  remark- 
able of  a country  so  long  subject  to  Mohammtslan 
rule,  and  the  immediate  seat  of  power,  that  the 
proportion  of  Mohammedans  found  in  this,  os  in- 
deed in  the  neigh! touring  provinces,  is  smaller 
than  in  the  mitre  remote  one  of  Bengal.  The  in- 
habitants, of  whatever  denomination,  are  of  more 
robust  frames  and  a fur  bolder  spirit  than  those  of 
the  last-named  country.  The  language  of  the 
jteople  throughout  is  the  Hindi  or  llindustany. 
The  basis  of  this  language  is  the  Hindoo  dialect, 
which  was  sjxtken  in  the  kingdom  of  Kanoje, 
which  is  within  the  limits  of  this  province,  on  the 
first  Mohammedan  invasions. 

Agra,  the  name  of  a zillnh,  or  district,  consti- 
tuting a judicial  and  fiscal  division  of  the  last- 
named  province,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
Its  computed  area  is  4,500  Eng.  sq.  m. ; and  if  it 
lie  equally  populous  with  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  of  the  population  of  which  some 
estimate  has  been  made,  and  it  is  probably  some- 
what more  so,  it  contains  273  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  or  near  one  million  of  absolute  popu- 
lation. In  1813,  ten  years  after  this  district  came 
into  British  possession,  it  was  estimated  to  contain 
2,456,214  bcgalis  of  land,  each  equal  to  near  one 
third  of  an  English  acre,  of  which  there  were 
under  actual  culture  1,222,667 ; fit  for  culture 
330,807  ; and  waste  or  uncultivable  902,740.  Half 
the  area  of  the  whole  district,  therefore,  was  under 
actual  tillage.  The  land  tax  as  assessed  to  the 
land  under  culture  was  at  the  rate  of  two  rupee* 
oml  tw  o anas  a beguh,  or  near  13a  an  acre ; a 
very  high  or  rather  oppressive  land  tax,  for  a poor 
country  just  recovering  from  long  disorder  and 
anarchy. 

Aura,  a city  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the  above 
province  and  district,  on  the  SW.  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  which  during  the  season  of  the  floods  is 
here  about  half  a mile  broad,  and  at  no  season 
fordable;  in  lat,  27°  11  N.,  long,  77°  53'  E.  It  is 
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distant  from  Calcutta  950  in.,  Madras  1190,  and 
Bombay  860,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Calcutta,  Benares,  and  Delhi.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  between  70,000  and  80,000. 
It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  now  hand- 
some houses  for  European  officers,  sulwcription- 
rooms,  churches,  fort  and  arsenal.  The  town  is 
very  conveniently  situated  for  the  commerce  of 
W.  India  and  K.  Persia  and  is  the  mart  of  a very 
considerable  inland  and  frontier  trade.  The  trading 
communication  is,  besides  the  chief  medium  of  in- 
tercourse, the  railway,  carried  on  by  boats  on  the  i 
Jumna  and  Chumbuf,  and  by  horses,  camels,  bul- 
locks, and  bullock  carts  by  land.  The  goods  com-  > 
prising  the  inqiorts  consist  of  shawls,  horses  camels,  j 
rock-salt,  and  the  dry  and  fresh  fruits  and  drugs  of 
Persia , cotton  wool  and  coarse  cotton  fabrics  from  : 
the  K.,  with  Kurojtenn  commodities  hv  the  Jumna  j 
and  Ganges.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  raw  silks, 
indigo,  and  coarse  sugar.  Agra,  in  remote  times,  i 
ap|>cnrs  to  have  been  a fortified  town  of  some 
consequence ; but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1504 
that  it  was  made  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  em- 
pire. This  was  effected  by  the  Afghan  emperor 
Sihundur  Lodi.  Alsmt  half  a century  later  the 
place  was  greatly  embellished  bv  Akbar,  by  far 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Indian  emperors.  It 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  during  his  1 
reign  and  that  of  his  son  ; and  Delhi  was  not  re- 
stored as  the  metropolis  until  the  reign  of  his  j 
grandson,  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  year  1647.  When  , 
Akhar  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Agra, : 
lie  changed  its  name  to  Akluirabad,  which  con-  I 
tinues  to  he  its  Mohammedan  designation.  It ' 
contains  many  line  monuments,  all  of  Moham- 
medan origin.  The  fortress  is  of  great  extent,  the  i 
double  rampart  and  bastions  Wing  built  entirely  i 
of  hewn  red  sandstone,  and  at  least  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Jumna,  on  the  bank  of  which  it  j 
stands.  The  most  remarkable  structure,  how- 1 
ever,  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  literally  the  ‘ Crown  of ' 
Empires/  This  stands  about  2 m.  1*4 ow  the  for-  i 
tress,  and  on  the  bunk  of  the  river.  It  is  a man-  j 
solemn,  built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  in 
honour  of  his  empress  the  Begum  Narr  Mahal;  a j 
building  of  white  marble  raised  on  a terrace,  and  j 
in  the  ordinary  form  of  a Mohammedan  mosque 
with  minarets.  The  mosaic  ornaments  of  the  in- 
terior, including  even  the  marble  ] lavement.  are 
extensive,  rich,  and  elaborate,  the  flowers  and  ara- 
besques being  composed  of  no  less  than  twelve 
different  stones,  such  as  agates,  jaspars,  lapis  la- 
zuli, and  various  coloured  marbles,  and  the  nu- 
merous quotations  from  the  Koran  being  in  black 
marble.  A garden  with  fountains  and  highly 
ornamented  gateways  surrounds  the  mausoleum, 
and  the  ttwte  mtemble  is  sup|>osc<l,  whether  for 
extent,  symmetry,  mathiel , or  execution,  to  sur- 
pass any  thing  in  the  world  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 't'his  is  the  uniform  opinion,  even  of  tluvse 
who  have  seen  the  master-nieces  of  Italian  art. 

* It  is  possible,’  savs  the  celebrated  and  accurate 
Bernier,  *1  may  have  imbibed  an  Indian  taste ; 
but  I decidedly  think  that  this  monument  deserves* 
much  more  to  lie  mini  Is*  red  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, — thoee  un- 
shn[ien  masses,  which,  when  I had  seen  them 
twice,  yielded  me  no  satisfaction,  and  which  are 
nothing  on  the  outside  but  hcaje  of  large  stones 
piled  in  form  of  stepa,  one  U(ion  another ; while 
within  there  is  very  little  tluit  is  creditable  either 
to  human  skill  or  to  human  invention.’  The  nr- 
chit«*ct  was  a Mohammedan  native  of  .Snhnr,  and 
the  whole  building  is  said  to  have  cost  750.000/. 
It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. which  assigns  a handsome  annual  revenue 
for  this  object.  The  tomb  of  the  emperor  Akbar, 
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at  Socnndm,  6 m.  from  Agra,  would  lie  considered 
a splendid  building  in  anv  place  that  had  not  the 
Taj  Mahal  to  boast  of.  ft  was  constructed  by  his 
son,  the  emperor  Jehanghire.  A marble  palace  of 
Shah  Jehan  exists  within  the  fortress;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  for  miles  contains  the 
ruins  of  palaces  and  tomlw  of  costly  materials  and 
workmanship.  Agra,  with  the  district  to  which 
it  belongs,  was  conquered  by  the  chief  Madhajee 
Sindiah  in  1784,  and  formed  a jjortion  of  thejagheer 
assigned  by  this  prince  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  organised  on  the  Euro|ieaii  system,  and 
officered  by  Europeans,  by  means  of  which  he 
maintain  oil  his  supremacy  in  Upper  Hindustan. 
In  the  course  of  the  military  operations  which  de- 
prived the  Mahrattas  in  1803  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  possessions  in  Hindustan,  Agrn  was  lie- 
sieged  by  Lord  Lake,  and  surrendered  after  a 
practical  breach  hail  been  effected  in  one  of  the 
bastions.  Since  that  time  it  has  con  tin  tied  in 
British  occupation.  The  fortress  has  always  a 
considerable  garrison,  and  about  two  miles  beyond 
its  walls  is  a cantonment  where  a much  larger 
military  force  is  stationed.  There  are  several 
modem  buildings,  including  the  English  and 
Oriental  College,  the  Metcalfe  Testimonial,  and 
the  Government  House.  Agra  was  the  birth- 
place of  Abul  Fazel,  the  famous  prime  minister  of 
the  emperor  Akbar. 

AGRAM,  or  ZAGRAB,  a fortified  city  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  cap.  Croatia,  and  the  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  on  a hill  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Save;  lat.  45°  49'  2"  N.,  long.  15°  4'  E.  Pop. 
16,657  in  1857.  Agrara  is  the  scat  of  a bishopric 
and  of  a tribunal  of  appeal  for  Croatia,  the  Bannat, 
and  Slavonia  It  has  a superior  academy,  a gym- 
nasium, a Franciscan  convent,  a considerable  com- 
merce, particularly  in  the  tobacco  and  com  of 
Hungarv,  and  manufactures  of  silks  and  porcelain. 

AG  RED  A,  a walled  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Soria, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cayo,  celebrated  by  Martial. 
Pop.  3,120  in  1857.  The  town  is  ill  built,  has  6 
churches  and  4 convents,  with  tanneries  and  pot- 
teries. 

AGREVE  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Ar- 
dechc,  raj),  cant.  Pop.  3,133  in  1861. 

AG II  AS  CALIENT  FIS,  a town  of  Mexico,  prov. 
Guadalaxnra.  100  m.  NE.  Guailalaxara ; lat.  22° 
N.,  long.  101°  45'  W.  Fist.  pop.  20,000.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a fertile  district,  has  a fine  climate, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Mexican  towns. 
Being  intersected  by  several  great  roads,  it  has 
an  active  and  considerable  commerce.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  whence 
it  derives  its  name. 

AGUILAR  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  a town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Conlova,  22  m.  SSE.  Cordova  I’ojv. 
11.836  m 1858. 

AGUILAR  DEL  CAMPOS,  a town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Valencia,  on  the  Pisuerga,  40  m.  NW. 
Burgos.  Pop.  1,026  in  1858. 

AHANTA,  a rich  well  wooded  territory  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  Ancobia 
and  Suberin.  It  has  gold  mines. 

AHMEDABAI),  a town  of  Ilindostan,  pres  id. 
Bombay,  prov.  Gujerat,  cap.  district  of  same  name, 
on  the  navigable  river  the  Sabermattv.  I .at.  22° 
58'  N.,  long.  72°  37'  E.  Kstira.  jH»p.  180,000. 
About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  it  was  a 
flourishing  city  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  mosques,  palaces,  and  streets;  hut  it  has  since 
fallen  greatly  to  decay.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall  flanked  with  towers;  and  is  a great  re- 
sort of  itinerant  players  and  poets.  It  suffered 
severely  from  the  plague  in  1812,  and  from  an 
earthquake  iu  1819.  The  district  of  which  Ahmc- 
dabad  is  the  cap.  contains  4,356  sq.  m.  and  an 
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estimated  pop.  of  650,220.  The  town  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  north  division  of  the  Bombay 
army,  and  lias  a railway  to  Bombay. 

AHMEDPORE,  a town  of  IlimloBtan,  prov. 
Orissa,  11  m.  S.  Juggernaut. 

A 11 M EDK  UGG  L K,  a city  and  fortress  of  I ndia. 
prcsid.  Bombay,  prov.  Aurangabad,  cap.  district 
of  same  name,  on  the  river  See  no,  70  m.  NW. 
Poonah ; lat.  19°  5'  N.,  long.  74°  55'  E.  The 
town,  founded  in  1493,  is  enclosed  by  a stone  ' 
wall,  and  has  a handsome  market-place  and  some 
pretty  good  streets.  At  present  it  is  the  head 
station  of  a civil  establishment,  and  has  aliout 
20,000  inhab.  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  for- 
tress, a little  way  from  the  town,  is  oval  shajicd, 
and  about  1 m.  in  circ. : it  is  built  entirely  of 
stone  and  is  surrounded  by  a broad  and  deep  ditch. 
It  surrendered  to  General  Wellesley  (Duke  of 
Wellington)  in  1003. 

The  district  or  collectorate  of  which  Ahmed- 
nnggur  is  the  cap.,  contains  an  area  of  9,910  sq.  m. 
with  a pop.  of  about  990,000. 

All  MOOD,  a town  of  Gujerat,  20  ra.  N.  by  W. 
Broach ; lat.  2*2°  S'  N.,  long.  73°  6'  E. 

AHRWEILER,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Lower 
Rhine,  cap.  arc.,  on  the  Alir,  23  m.  WNW.  Cob- 
lentz.  Pop.  3,709  in  1861.  The  town  lias  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  tanneries. 

AH  UN,  a very  ancient  town  of  France,  dep. 
Creuse,  cap.  cant.,  10  m.  SE.  Gueret,  on  a moun- 
tain nt  the  foot  of  which  tiows  the  Creuse.  Pop.  j 
2,300  in  1861.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the  neigh-  ! 
bourhood. 

AIIWAZ,  or  AHWUZ,  a town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Kuzistan,  on  the  Karoou,  48  m.  S.  Shuster.  In 
former  times  this  was  a large  and  flourishing  city, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Persian  kings.  It  is  now  a wretched  place, 
with  600  or  700  inhabitants.  Some  ruins  of  the 
old  city  are  still  to  be  seen.  Of  these  the  most 
worthy  of  attention  are  the  remains  of  a briilgc 
over  the  river,  and  of  a royal  ]uilacc.  The  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  latter  now'  standing  is  built  of 
large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  is  atiout  300  feet 
in  length,  and  14  or  15  feet  high.  A little  below 
Aliwaz,  at  the  deserted  village  of  Sabla,  arc  the 
remains  of  a remarkable  mound  or  dam  made 
across  the  river  to  procure  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  surroundihg country.  (Kinneirs  Per.  Emp. 
p.  M9.) 

AlAS,  or  AJASSO,  a ruined  sea-port  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Iskcnderoon. 

AICUACH,  *>r  AICHA,  a town  of  Bavaria.  circ. 
Upper  Danulte,  on  the  Baar,  12  m.  ENE.  Augs- 
burg. Pon.  1,950  in  1861.  Near  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  tnc  ancient  castle  of  Wittelsbach,  from 
which  the  rulers  of  Bavaria  derive  their  name. 

AIGLE,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Vaud,  cap. 
(list,  same  name,  on  the  torrent  Grunde-Kau,  near 
the  Rhone.  Pop.  2,582  in  I860* 

Aioi.r  (L’),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ornc,  cap. 1 
cant.,  on  the  Rille,  18  m.  NNE.  Mortagne.  Pop. 
5,454.  Though  old  and  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  old  walls,  it  is  well  built,  neat,  and  clean,  and 
is  distinguished  by  its  industry.  The  needle*  and 
pins  manufactured  here  are  celebrated  all  over 
France,  and  it  has  also  fabrics  of  iron  and  copper 
wire,  wire-gauze,  and  nails.  It  has  withstood 
several  sieges. 

AIGNAN  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  et 
Cher,  can.  cant.,  24  m.  S.  Blow.  Pop.  3,600  in 
1861.  There  is  in  the  vicinity  the  only  quarry 
of  gun-flints  in  France.  The  quantity  annually 
manufactured  is  estimated  at  from  35,000,000  to 
40,000,000.  Those  for  the  use  of  the  array  arc 
kept  in  depot  in  the  costlc  of  Amboise.  The  town 
lias  manufactures  of  cloth. 
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AIGRE  FENTLLE,  a village  of  France,  dep. 
Chareute  Inferieure,  rap.  cant.,  13  m.  NNE.  Roche- 
fort. Pop.  1,812  in  1861. 

AIGUE  PERSE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Puy 
de  Dome,  cap.  cant.,  11m.  NNE.  Kinm.  Pop. 
2,697  in  1861,  Near  it  is  the  Chateau  de  la 
Roche,  the  birthplace  of  the  Chancellor  de  l’llopi- 
taL  Tlie  town  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
mineral  springs. 

AIGULS  MORTES,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Card,  cap.  canf.,  20  m.  S\V.  Nisines;  lat.  43°  .13' 
58"  N.,  long.  4°  11' 22"  E.  Pop.  3,865  in  1861. 
Though  now  about  4 m.  inland,  Aigues  Mortes 
was  formerly  a sea-port,  and  was,  m fact,  the 
place  where  SL  Ismis  embarked  on  his  two  expe- 
« lit  ions  to  Africa.  At  present  it  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  a canal,  which  is  prolonged  to  Beau- 
cairc  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  is  united  on  the 
other  with  that  of  I,angucdoc.  It  is  fortilied,  and, 
from  its  (xutitian,  is  an  imjmrtant  post  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  retrogression 
of  tbo  sea,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  marshes 
(whence  its  name  Aqua:  Mortua)y  and  is  very  un- 
healthy. The  salt  lake  of  Peccais,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  celebrated  as  well  for  the  quality  as 
for  the  quantity  of  the  salt  obtained  from  it. 

AIGUILLE  (L1).  a celebrated  mountain  in 
France,  dep.  Isfere,  4 m.  NW.  Corps,  height  2,000 
metres,  or  6,365  feet.  Its  under  |>Art  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a truncated  cone,  and  its  upper  part  is 
of  a cubical  form.  It  was  long  supposed  to  be  in- 
accessible, and  was  hence  called  Mon*  Inarccuu* ; 
but  in  1492  an  ofliccr  of  Charles  VIII.  reached  its 
summit. 

AIGUILLON,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Lot  et 
Garonne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the 
Garonne,  17  m.  NW.  Agen.  Pop.  3,781  in  1861. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  John  duke  of 
Normandy  in  1345 ; when,  it  has  been  said,  but 
incorrectly,  that  cannons  were  first  made  use  of. 

AIGURANDE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Indrc, 
cap.  cant.,  12  m.  SW.  Chatre.  Pop.  2,146  in  1861. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cattle  trade;  and 
has,  or  had,  an  octagonal  monument,  believed  to 
be  very  ancient,  but  of  which  the  object  is  un- 
known. 

AILS  A,  an  insulated  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
10  m.  VV.  Girvan.  Its  base  is  elliptical,  anil  it 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,098 
feet.  It  consists  of  columnar  trap.  The  NW.  side 
is  almost  jierpcndicular,  being  formed  of  successive 
tiers  of  immense  columns.  It  is  frequented  bv 
innumerable  flock*  of  sea  fowl,  and  is  a very 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the  Ayrshire 
coast.  It  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  noble 
family  of  Kennedy. 

AIN,  a frontier  department  in  the  E.  of  France, 
having  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Savoy 
on  the  E.  and  S.,  the  Saone  on  the  W.t  And  the 
depta.  of  Saone  ct  Loire.  J ura,  and  part  of  Switzer- 
land, on  the  N.  and  NW.  Area  502,674  hectares. 
Pop.  870,919  in  1861.  Exclusive  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  by  which  it  is  partly  lioundcd,  it  is 
divided  by  the  Ain,  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts ; that  to  the  E.  being 
rugged,  mountainous,  and  principally  adapted  to 
pasturage ; whereas  that  to  the  W.,  though  in 
parts  marshy,  is  generally  level  and  fit  for  culti- 
vation. There  an?  in  the  SW.  portion  of  thia  dep. 
a great  numlier  of  lakes  or  ponds,  some  of  which 
arc  subjected  to  a very  peculiar  species  of  rotation. 
It  is  usual  to  drain  and  cultivate  them  for  a 
season ; and  when  the  cn>p  has  been  gathered 
they  are  again  filled  with  water,  and  with  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  fish,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
(Mind ; and  after  lieing  occupied  in  this  way  for 
two  years,  or  thereabouts,  are  again  dried’  and 
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subjected  to  the  plough*  The  extent  of  the  ponds 
so  employed  is  estimated  at  nearly  16,000  hec- 
tares. This  is  found  to  be  a very  profitable  species 
of  cultivation;  though,  from  the  humidity  it  occa- 
sions, it  is  said  to  render  the  climate  unhealthy. 
Oxen,  of  which  large  numbers  are  bred,  are  gene- 
rally used  in  tillage.  Produce  of  com  crops  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption.  Vintage  considerable, 
three-fifths  of  the  produce  exported.  Woods  very 
extensive,  amounting  to  alnuit  120,000  hectares. 
Near  Belle v are  produced  the  best  lithographic 
stones  in  France.  Manufactures  inconsiderable. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  an- 
nually after  harvest  to  seek  for  employment  in 
the  contiguous  departments.  Chief  towns  Rourg. 
Nantua.  Trevoux,  Belley,  and  Gex.  But  the 
most  celebrated  place  in  the  dcp.  is  Fcmcy,  long  I 
the  residence  of  Voltaire. 

AIX-TAB,  a large  town  in  the  X.  of  Syria,  on  j 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Taurus ; lat.  36°  58'  >s.,  long.  ] 
37°  13'  15"  E. ; 70  m.  X.  Aleppo,  and  30  m.  W. 
Bir.  on  the  Euphrates.  Pop.  has  been  estimated  i 
at  20,000,  which,  if  the  town  be  two-thirds  the  size 
of  Aleppo,  as  stated  hv  M Hundred  (.Journal,  210),  , 
can  scarcely  Iks  considered  ns  exaggerated.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  nearlv  equal  numbers  of 
Armenian  and  Greek  Christians,  (’unis,  and  Mo- 
hammedans, among  whom  a spirit  of  toleration  j 
and  unity  prevails  unparalleled  in  most  other  ! 
Eastern  societies.  They  use  the  Turkish  Inn-  i 
gunge.  Houses  were  built,  of  a fine  stone  re-  i 
seinhling  jioqdiyry,  flat-roofed,  and  generally  of 
only  one  story.  There  are  five  mosques,  and 
several  large  and  well  supplied  l*azaars  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a castle  on  a mound,  re- 
sembling, in  every  respect,  that  of  Aleppo,  but 
much  smaller.  \Vater  abundant,  many  of  the 
streets  having  streams  Honing  through  them. 
On  the  S.  is  a large  burial  ground,  which  at  a 
short  distance  resembles  an  irnjiortant  suburb,  and 
is  perhaps  not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  the  town 
itself  Manufactures  of  goat-skin  leather,  cotton, 
and  woollen  cloths,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent ; 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  raw  and  tanned  hides, 
cloth,  honey,  and  tobacco. 

Ain-Tab  may  he  regarded  as  the  capital  of  a 
limited  hut  very  fine  country,  consisting  of  small 
hills  and  valleys  among  the  roots  of  the  Taurus. 
The  towns  and  villages  in  this  little  district  are 
very  numerous,  the  most  important  Ixfing  Adjia, 
Silaro.  and  Kies.  At  Adjia,  6 or  7 m.  distant,  is 
the  source  of  the  Koeik  (the  river  of  Aleppo) ; 
and  within  10  yanls  of  this  stream  there  runs 
another,  the.  Sejour,  the  l>anks  of  which  are  thickly 
set  with  trees  and  villages.  The  Sejour  has  a 
good  bridge  over  it,  about  2$  m.  from  Ain-Tab. 
The  air  is  good  and  the  soil  fertile  ; hut  cultiva- 
tion is  not  much  followed,  the  majority  of  the 
rural  population  l>emg  shepherds.  Principal  agri- 
cultural products  com  and  tobacco.  Bees  are  very 
plentiful. 

Ain-Tab  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Timour 
Bee  in  1400 ; hut  its  favourable  site  and  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants  have  kept  the  district  re- 
nmrkahlv  free  from  the  usual  Eastern  casualties. 
The  Turkish  pachas,  notorious  as  they  are  for  ex- 
action and  oppression,  respect  the  homes  and  rights 
of  these  hardy  mountaineers.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  taught  this  forbearance  by  some  severe  les- 
sons, having  experienced,  in  even'  attempt  at 
tyranny  and  extortion,  a firm  and  successful  re- 
sistance. The  last  of  these  attempts  was  made  in 
1780.  when  the  Turkish  forces  were  completely 
defeated ; since  which  the  men  of  Ain-Tab  and  its 
vicinity  have  l»een  suffered  to  enjoy  the  produce  of 
their  tields,  thicks,  and  hoes,  in  undisturlicd  tran- 
quillity. According  to  Maundrell,  Ain-Tab  is  iden- 
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ticnlwith  Antiorhia  ad  Tavrurn  of  the  ancients; 
but  this  is  doubtful. 

A1HDHIE.  a royal  and  pari.  hor.  and  m.  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  pa.  New' Monkland,  on  rising 
ground  between  two  little  rivulets,  1 1 m.  E.  Glas- 
gow,  on  the  railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow. 
Pop.  of  pari.  hor.  in  1841,  12,408,  and  12,022  in 
1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of  two  pa- 
rallel streets  joined  by  cross  streets.  It  has  a 
handsome  town-house,  and  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  population  are  well  built  and  comfor- 
table. In  the  early  part  of  last  century  Airdrie 
contained  only  one  solitary’  house.  It  owes  its 
rapid  rise  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  to  its  contiguity'  to  the  Monk- 
land  canal  and  the  Gamkirk  railway.  TlicCaldcr 
and  other  great  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood 
employ  a number  of  hands;  and  within  the  town 
there  are  iron  foundcrios,  at  which  machinery'  Is 
j made,  with  distilleries,  breweries,  malt  bams.  Ac. 

I Tire  wearing  of  cotton  gixxls  on  account  of  tho 
Glasgow  manufacturers  has  hitherto,  however, 
l»een  the  principal  source  of  employment;  and  it 
has,  also,  a cotton  factory.  It  Is  divided  into  two 
parishes ; and  besides  the  churches  attached  to 
them,  it  has  sundry’  chapels  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  and  the  different  classes  of  dis- 
senters ; with  various  schools  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. It  is  governed  under  a charter  of  1833, 
by  a provost,  three  haillies.  and  twelve  councillors. 
Burgh  revenue,  1863-4,  2,700/.  The  Reform  Act 
united  Airdrie  with  Hamilton,  Lanark,  Falkirk,  and 
Linlithgow  in  the  return  of  a menil>er  to  the  II.  of 
j C.  Pari,  and  municip.  const,  389  in  1864.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  1802-3  (railways  not  in- 
| eluded).  12,241/. 

i AIRE,  a river  of  England,  important  from  its 
navigation  and  the  numerous  canals  with  which  it 
is  connected.  It  rises  in  Yorkshire  in  the  central 
I mountain  ridge,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Settle.  It 
pursues  a SE.  course,  till  passing  Leeds  it  is  joined 
py  the  Caldcr  at  Castleford ; its  course  is  thence 
E.,  with  a good  many  windings,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Ouse,  a little  above  Goole.  From  Leigh  to  Ferry- 
bridge the  Aire  flows  through  one  of  the  richest 
plains  in  the  kingdom. 

Aire  (an.  Virus  Ju/ii),  a city  of  France,  dcp. 
Landes,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Adour.  80  in.  SSEL 
Bordeaux.  Pop.  1,960  in  1861.  This  is  a very 
nneient  citv,  and  has  been  since  the  fifth  century 
the  seat  of  a bishopric.  The  Goths  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  in  the  sixth  century’,  and  it  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Alaric  II.  It  suffered  much 
in  the  wars  with  the  English,  and  still  more  in  the 
religious  contests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
fortifications  by  which  it  was  once  surrounded  liave 
now  wholly*  disappeared.  It  is  pretty’  well  built, 
has  a cathedral,  a college,  and  a secondary’  eccle- 
siastical seminary.  A bridge  has  been  built  over 
the  Adour. 

Aire,  a fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de 
Calais,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  confluence  or  the  Lys 
and  Enqueue.  Pop.  4,864  in  1861.  It  is  pretty 
well  built;  has  several  public  fountains;  with 
manufactures  of  linen,  hats,  soap,  Dutch  tiles,  ge- 
neva, Ac.  In  a military’  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
considerable,  importance  for  the  defence  of  the 
country'  l>etween  the  Lys  and  the  Aa 

AIR  VAULT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Deux 
Sevres,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Thou«5,  15  m.  NNE.  Par- 
tenav.  Pop.  1,735  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  monastery 
destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  century’. 

A1SXE,  a dep.  in  the  north  of  France,  between 
18°  50'  and  50°  4'  X.  lat.,  and  2°  56'  and  4°  12'  E. 
long.;  the  princi{>al  town,  Laon.  in  its  centre*, 
being  75  miles  NE.  Paris,  Area,  728,530  hectares. 
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Pop.  564,597  in  1861.  The  department  is  traversed 
by  the  Abate,  whence  its  name,  the  Oise,  Marne, 
and  by  several  canals.  Surface  generally  flat  or 
undulating,  but  in  parts  hilly ; soil  fertile.  The 
cultivated  land  amounts  to  at  tout  600,000  hectares, 
about  100,000  being  occupied  with  woods,  and 
42,000  with  meadows.  Agriculture  good;  and  after 
providing  for  the  inhabitants  there  is  a large  ex- 
port of  com,  as  well  as  of  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and 
nigs.  It  also  produces  flax  and  hemp,  hops,  graj**, 
beet  root,  potatoes,  Ac.  In  the  southern  part 
wine  is  made ; but  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  in- 
habitants is  wine  and  beer.  TIilh  dep.  Is  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures,  at  the  head  of  which  must  be 
placed  the  cottons,  laces,  lawns,  shawls,  table 
linen,  Ac.  of  St.  Quentin ; the  mirrors  of  St.  Go- 
bain  ; and  the  bottles,  of  which  Folambry  furnishes 
about  3,000,000  a year  for  the  wines  of  Champagne. 
It  has  also  cast  iron  and  iron  plate  founderiee, 
brick  and  tile  works,  manufactures  of  chemical 
products,  anti  of  beet-root  sugar,  bleach  fields,  Ac. 
It  is  divided  into  five  arrond.,  37  cant,  and  837 
comm.  Chief  towns,  Laon,  St.  Quentin,  Soissons, 
Cltfttean-Thienr,  and  Vervins. 

A IX,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  dep.  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  cap.  arrond.  and  cant.,  formerly  cap. 
Provence,  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  some  lulls,  16 
m.  N.  Marseilles,  on  a short  branch  of  the  railway 
from  Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  27,659  in  1861. 
The  town  was  founded  by  Caiua  Sex tius  Cal- 
vin us,  a Roman  general,  120  years  B.C.,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  A (put  Sexia r,  from  its  famous 
hot  springs.  It  is  a well-built  handsome  town. 
Streets  generally  well  paved,  wide  and  clean.  It 
has  a beautiful  promenade,  and  some  good  squares, 
ornamented  with  fountains.  A side  of  one  of  the 
squares  is  formed  by  what  is  called  the  Palais , an 
old  building  containing  some  spacious  halls,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  parliament  of  Provence  and 
other  public  bodies.  It  has  also  a town-hall, contain- 
ing a valuable  collection  of  antiqiuties,  a magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  a museum  of  pictures,  a theatre,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Previously  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, Aix  was  the  seat  of  a university;  and  at 
present  it  has  an  academy  equivalent  to  a univer- 
sity, with  faculties  of  theology  and  law,  and  a 
valuable  library  containing  above  100,000  vols.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  a cour  imperiale  for  the  depts.  of 
the  Douches  du  Rhone,  Basses  Alpes,  and  Var,  and 
of  an  archbishopric ; and  has  several  learned  so- 
cieties. Aix  lias  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton,  and  its  industry  and  commerce,  chiefly  in 
oil,  have  materially  increased  within  the  present 
century.  The  mineml  springs,  from  which  the 
town  took  its  ancient  name,  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1704,  and  were  identified  by  the  medals, 
inscriptions,  and  other  Roman  monuments  then 
dug  up.  The  establishment  of  the  baths  belongs 
to  the  hospital.  Touniefort,  celebrated  as  a bota- 
nist, and  one  of  the  best  of  the  travellers  that 
have  visited  the  Levant,  was  a native  of  Aix ; as 
were  Vanloo  and  Adanson. 

Aix,  a town  of  France,  prnv.  Savoy,  8 m.  N. 
Chambcry.  Pop.  4,253  in  1861.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  hot  baths,  which  were  in  vogue  among  the 
Romans,  and  are  still  extensively  resorted  to. 
There  is  a large  and  convenient  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors. 

AIX-LA-OHAPELLE  (the  Aachen  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Atpiisgrana  of  the  Italians),  an 
old  an<l  well-built  city  of  Prussia,  prov.  Lower 
Rhine,  near  the  coniines  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  railway  from  Brussels  to  Cologne.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  formerly  a free  imperial  city,  and 
is  now  the  cap.  of  a prov.  district  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  divided  into  the  inner  and  outer  town, 
and  contained  in  1846,  46,585  inhabM  and  in  1861, 


59,941.  including  a garrison  of  1,388.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a bishop,  of  a court  of  appeal,  a tribunal 
of  commerce,  and  has  an  exchange,  a gymnasium 
or  college,  a school  of  arts,  a picture  gallery,  and  a 
public  library  with  above  50,000  volumes.  Manu- 
factures considerable,  and  recently  increased.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  broad-cloth  and  cotton, 
in  which  4,500  persons  are  engaged;  and  next  to 
them  the  famous  needle-works,  which  employ 
about  1,500  hands.  Watchmaking  and  jewellery 
are  extensively  carried  on ; and  there  are  also 
print-works  and  tan- works.  Exclusive  of  the 
cathedral,  there  are  eight  Catholic  churches,  a 
1 Protestant  church,  and  a synagogue,  it  had  at 
j one  time  twentv-onc  monasteries  and  convents, 
I mt  most  of  them  have  been  suppressed.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
town-house,  enriched  with  portrait*  of  the  differ- 
! ent  ministers  present  at  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  1748;  the  cathedral,  founded  bv  Charle- 
magne; and  the  fountain  in  the  principal  market- 
place, with  a statue  of  Charlemagne,  Ac.  Handsome 
private  houses  are  to  lie  met  with  in  even*  street. 
Aix-la-Cliapellc  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Charlemagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  his 
empire;  hence  it  was  long  customary  to  hold  the 
coronation  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  in  this 
town;  and  till  1794,  when  they  were  carried  to 
Vienna,  the  regalia  used  on  the  occasion  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  convent  chapel.  Strangers  are  still 
shown  a sabre  of  Charlemagne,  a copy  of  the 
gospel  written  in  gold  characters,  and  on  immense 
number  of  relics. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths, 
which  issue  from  6 distinct  springs.  The  most 
celebrated  is  that  called  the  Source  de  P Empereur. 
The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
and  has  a temperature  of  143°  Fah.  The  baths 
are  generally  opened  with  much  ceremony  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  are  frequented  by  from  4,000  to 
6.000  bathers  annually.  Two  celebrated  treaties 
of  peace  have  been  concluded  in  this  city;  the 
first  in  1688,  between  France  and  Spain ; and  the 
second  in  1748,  between  the  different  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  succession. 
Hire  also  a congress  was  held  in  1818,  which 
abridged  the  period  of  the  Allies’  occupation  of 
1 France. 

AJACCIO,  a sea-port,  town  of  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica. of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  its  W.  coast,  and 
on  the  N.  side  of  a gulph  to  which  it  gives  name ; 
lat.  41°  55'  1"  N.,  long.  8°  44'  4"  E.  Pop.  4,098 
in  1861.  It  has  a citadel  built  in  1554;  is  the 
seat  of  a bishopric ; has  a royal  court  and  other 
judicial  establishments,  a college,  a model  school, 
a public  library,  a good  theatre,  and  a fine  prome- 
nade along  the  bay.  The  latter  is  spacious  and 
commodious,  but  exposed  to  the  W.  gales.  Streets 
straight  and  brniul,  and  houses  good,  hut  it  labours 
; under  a deficiency  of  good  water.  It  lias  a con- 
siderable trade,  exporting  wine,  oil,  and  coral. 
Ajaccio  is  memorable  from  its  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  the  greatest  war-captain  of  modem 
times.  Napoleon  I.  was  bom  here  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1769,  and  a statue  of  the  Emperor  was 
erected  at  the  principal  place  of  the  town  in 
1865. 

AJMERE,  a town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  district 
belonging  to  the  British,  in  Rajpootnna,  225  ni. 
S\V.  Delhi;  lat.  26°  31'  N.,  long.  74°  28'  K.  Pop. 
estimated  at  25,000.  It  is  a well-built,  moderate- 
sized  town,  on  the  slope  of  a high  hill,  at  the 
summit  of  which  is  a fortress,  formerly  deemed 
impregnable,  and  which,  with  a little  improvement 
from  European  skill,  might  easily  be  made  a second 
Gibraltar.  Ajmere  is  a holy  city,  having  the 
good  fortune  to  jiosscss  the  tomb  of  a saint  whose 
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miracles  are  renowned  all  over  India.  The  emperor 
Akbar  made  a pilgrimage  on  foot  to  the  shrine  of 
the  saint : and  it  continues  to  be  resorted  to  by 
devotees  from  all  parts  of  India.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, in  Malwa,  for  pilgrims  who  have  been  at 
Ajmere  to  set  up  a brick  or  a stone  taken  from 
the  sanctuary  near  their  dwelling,  and  to  become 
saints  themselves,  and  have  pilgrimages  made  to 
them  ! A strong  detachment  of  troops  is  usually 
stationed  at  Ajmere,  and  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Kuseerabad.  It  lias  now  a medical  school  and  a 
mission  station. 

At  a short  distance  W.  from  Ajmere  is  the  cele- 
brated Hindoo  temple  of  Pooshkor,  on  the  banks 
of  a sacred  pool  nearly  a mile  in  circuit  It  is 
annually  visited  in  October  by  crowds  of  pilgrims 
from  all  parts  of  India. 

AKABAH  (GULPH  AND  CASTLE  OF).  T)\c 
gulph  of  Akabah  isa  deep  narrow  inlet,  uniting  with 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  extends  in 
a NNE.  direction  from  28°  to  29°  82'  N.  lab,  a dis- 
tance of  above  100  Eng.  m. ; being,  where  broadest, 
16  or  17  in.  across.  It  communicates  with  the  Red 
Sen  by  channels  on  each  side  the  isle  of  Tiran  at 
its  S.  extremity.  Tins  gulph,  the  Smut  Elanitieus 
of  antiquity,  so  called  from  the  port,  of  Elana  or 
Elath,  forms  the  EL  boundary  of  the  peninsula 
occupied  by  Mount  Sinai.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a narrow  deep  ravine,  the  cliffs  rising  in  some 
places  2,000  feet  jjerpendieularly  from  the  sea,  and 
has  been  very  little  frequented  in  modem  times. 
Being  exposed  to  sudden  and  heavy  squalls,  anti 
encumbered  in  parts  with  coral  reefs,  its  navigation 
is  not  a little  dangerous. 

The  castle  of  Akahah,  from  which  the  gulph 
takes  its  modem  name,  is  not  a place  of  any 
strength.  It  is  situated  about  150  yards  from  the 
beach,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulph,  and  about  2 A 
m.  from  its  extremity,  in  1st.  29°  HO'  N.,  long.  85® 
8'  E.  It  has  a supply  of  good  water,  and  there 
arc  several  Arab  huts  within  its  walls.  The  gar- 
rison consists  of  about  30  Egyptian  soldiers,  kept 
to  guard  the  com  deposited  iu  it  for  the  supply 
of  the  caravans,  in  their  journey  from  Cairo  to 
Mecca. 

Akahah  has  Iwco  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Elan  or  Elath,  from  which  an  extensive  intercourse 
was  carried  on  in  the  earliest  ages  with  Bhinocu- 
lura,  now  El  Ariah,  on  the  Mediterranean,  only 
116  m.  distant.  There  are,  however,  no  mins  of 
any  kind  at  Akabah,  and  no  port.  It  would, 
therefore,  seem  more  probable  that  the  situation 
of  Elath  is  identical  with  that  of  Jczirat  Faroun,, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  gulph,  and  abrnt  C m.  from 
its  extremity,  where  there  arc  very  extensive 
mins,  and  a natural  harbour.  Dr,  Shaw  supposes, 
apparently  with  much  probability,  that  Meenaj»- 
ei-Dsahale,  i.  c.  the  Golden  Port , on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  gulph,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mount  Sinai, 
occupies  the  site  of  Eziongetxr,  whence  the  ships 
of  Solomon  sailed  to  fetch  gold  from  Ophir.  It  is 
said  by  Lieutenant  Wellfltod  to  be  the  only  ‘well- 
sheltered  ’ harbour  in  the  gulph.  (Shaw's  Travels 
in  Bari  wiry,  Ac.  4to.  ed.  {>.322.;  Wellsted’s  Travels 
in  Arabia,  ii.  passim.) 

AKERMAN  (an.  Tyrol),  a fortified  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  actuary  or  liman  of  the  Dniester,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  46°  12'  N.,  long. 
30°  24'  E.  Pop.  19,076  in  1858.  'Hie  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  ditch,  was  constructed  by  the 
Genoese  during  the  time  that  they  were  masters 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dniester  facing  rapid  and 
not  well  suited  for  internal  navigation,  the  com- 
merce of  the  town  is  not  very  considerable  The 
exjmrts  consist  principally  of  salt,  the  produce  of 
the  sidt  lakes  in  its  vicinity.  The  basin  of  the 
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Dniester  having  only  from  5 to  7 feet  water,  the 
larger  class  of  vessels  anchor  outside  the  bay,  in 
the  Black  Sira,  about  16  m.  from  town. 

Akcrman  is  distinguished  in  recent  diplomatic 
history  by  the  treaty  concluded  here  in  1826  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia  were  emanci- 
pated from  all  but  a nominal  dependence  on  the 
latter. 

AKHISSAR  (an.  Thyatira),  a city  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Anatolia,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyp- 
tic  churches,  58  m.  NE.  Smyrna.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  elevated  but  little  above  the  surrounding 
marshy  and  alluvial  plain.  The  town  being  situ- 
ated on  the  direct  road  between  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  wears  an  appearance  of  comfort  su- 
perior to  that  of  Anatolian  towns  in  general.  The 
tiazaars  arc  large  and  amply  supplied ; the  klian 
handsome,  clean,  and  well  ordered.  According  to 
the  latest  estimates  it  has  1.000  Turkish,  300 
Greek,  and  30  Armenian  dwellings,  with  a pop, 
of  6,000.  It  exports  cotton  goods. 

AKIILAT,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Kur- 
distan, on  the  NW.  shore  of  lake  Van,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Soibandagh.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
formerly  a place  of  considerable  importance ; but 
it  is  now  greatly  decayed,  not  having  more  than 
1,000  houses,  or  perhaj»  6,000  inhab.  Its  territory 
is  filled  with  gardens  and  vineyards.  {See  Kin- 
neir’s  Persian  Empire,  p.  328.,  where  it  is  noticed 
under  the  nnmc  dryish.) 

AKHTYRKA,  a town  of  Russia  in  F.urnpe,  go- 
vern. of  Kharkoff,  60  m.  NW.  Kharkoff.  Pop. 
18,946  in  1858.  It  has  a pretty  considerable  com- 
merce ; and  among  its  churches  is  one  that  attracts 
a good  manv  pilgrims  to  visit  a miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

AKISKA,  or  AKHALZIKH,  a city  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  prov.  Georgia,  formerly  the  cap.  of  a Turk- 
ish pachulik,  on  an  atlluent  of,  and  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  Kur,  115  in.  W.  Titiis;  lat.  31°  45' 
N.,  long.  43°  1'  K.  Pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
about  15,000,  two-thirds  Armenians.  It  Is  an  open 
town,  but  is  defended  by  a strong  castle  situated 
on  a rock.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  mosque  of 
Sultan  Ahmed,  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  for  the  college  and  library  attached  thereto. 
The  latter  was  reckoned  one  of  the  mi»st  curious 
in  the  E. ; but  the  Russians  have  removed  about 
300  of  the  rarest  ami  most  valuable  works  to 
Petersburg  h.  Akiska  is  also  the  seat  of  a Greek 
archbishopric,  and  has  about  GO  Jewish  families 
ami  a synagogue.  Its  environs  are  productive  of 
silk,  honey,  and  wax ; and  it  lias  some  manufac- 
tures. It  wan  formerly  a principal  scat  iff  the 
slave  trade.  The  slaves  sold  in  its  markets  were 
brought  from  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  lineritia;  and 
being  conveyed  to  the  nearest  ports  on  the  Black 
Sea,  were  shipped  for  Constantinople  and  Alexan- 
dria. This  commerce  is  now  entirely  suppressed. 
Many  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants  have  left  the 
town  since  its  occu|>ation  by  the  Russians. 

AKSERAI,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Ada,  in  Ka- 
rnmunia,  cap.  sanjiack  of  same  name,  on  the  SW. 
arm  of  the  Kizil  Ermak,  90  ni.  NE.  Koncieh  (an. 
Iconium).  Pop.  ostim.  at  10,000.  It  has  a castle  ; 
and  its  territory  is  productive  of  com  and  fruits. 

AK-SIIEIIR  (the  Hhitc  City),  a city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Karamania,  sanjiack  of  the  same  name, 
55  m.  fc.SE.  Afium  Karahissar;  lat.  88°  13'  N.,  long. 
31°  9V  E.  It  is  situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of 
a considerable  lake,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
chain,  in  a rich  ami  well  watered  country.  Its 
position  is  said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
ancient  Thymbrium , visited  by  the  younger  Cyrus ; 
and,  according  to  D’Anville,  it  was  denominated 
Antiodtia  ad  Piuidiam , from  its  being  on  the  con- 
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fines  of  Pisidia.  of  which  pmv.  it  afterwards  l>e- 
came  tiie  capital.  It  is  mentioned  in  Turkish 
annals  as  the  place  where  Bnjazet  was  confined 
by  Tim  our,  and  where  he  expired.  It  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Kinneir  to  have  about  1,500  houses,  with 
many  fine  gardens  in  the  vicinity.  Its  principal 
ornament  is  a handsome  mosque  and  college,  de- 
dicated to  the  memory  of  Rnjazct.  The  streets 
are  cleaned  l»y  means  of  streams  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  that  run  through  them.  (Kin- 
ncir’s  Journey  tlirough  Asia Minor,  p.  226 ; Olivier, 
vL  p.  .100.) 

AKYAB,  a marit.  town  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  cap.  prov.  Arracan,  and  of  a dist,  of  same 
name,  on  the  K.  of  the  island  of  Akyab;  lat. 
20°  8'  N.,  long.  92° 64'  K.  It  is  built  of  wood ; has 
brood  streets,  and  markets  for  grain,  and  European 
and  Indian  good*.  Its  harUmr,  though  inferior  to 
that  of  Kyouk  Phyos,  Ls  safe ; and  it  is,  in  most 
other  resjuTts,  superior  to  the  last  mentioned  town 
as  a place  of  trade.  The  vicinity  is  level,  fertile, 
free  from  jungle,  and  traversed  by  several  roads. 
It.  is  the  residence  of  a British  commissioner. 

ALA,  a small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige, 
74  m.  S.  Koveralo.  Pop.  4,820  in  1858.  It  has  a 
gymnasium  and  a Capuchin  convent,  and  manu- 
factures of  silks  and  velveta. 

ALABAMA,  one  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
S.  part  of  the  Union,  between  30°  10'  amt  3 5°  N. 
bit.,  and  85°  and  hs°  80'  W.  long.,  having  S.  Flo- 
riila,  SVV.  Gulph  of  Mexico,  YV.  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, N.  Teneasee,  and  E.  Georgia.  Area,  50,722 
so.  m.  Pop.  in  1820,  144,041 ; in  1880,  300.527, 
or  whom  117,549  were  slaves,  and  1,572  free 
blacks;  in  i860,  964,201,  of  whom  435,080  were 
slaves,  and  2,690  free  coloured.  The  principal 
river,  the  Mobile,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
large  rivers  Tombigbee  and  Alabama,  both  of 
which  flow  S.,  falls  into  the  bottom  of  Mobile 
Bay.  The  Chattahoochee  also  Mowing  S.  forms 
in  part  the  K.  boundary  of  the  state.  The  country 
gradually  rises  from  the  low  level  lands  along  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  to  an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to 
1,500  ft.  in  its  N.  parts.  It  has,  in  consequence, 
a considerable  difference  of  temperature.  Soil 
mostly  very  fertile,  particularly  in  the  N.  counties. 
Cotton  is  the  staple  product,  the  crop  of  which, 
previous  to  the  late  Secession  war,  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  sugar  cone  is  cultivated  in  the  S. 
districts.  Indian  com  is  the  princijwl  com  crop, 
Alabama  was  erected  into  a state  in  1819.  The 
government  Ls  vested  in  a governor,  elected  for 
2 years,  a senate  elected  for  3 do.,  and  a house  of 
representatives  elected  annually.  Members  of  the 
latter  receive  4 doll,  a day  each,  and  their  number 
is  not  to  fall  short  of  60,  nor  to  exceed  100. 
Judges  of  the  supremo  and  circuit  courts  are 
elected  by  a joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  as- 
sembly for  7 and  6 years.  Several  canals  and 
railways  have  been  completed,  and  more  projected. 
In  1862  there  were  713  m.  of  railways  open,  but  a 
good  many  have  been  more  or  less  destroyed  during 
the  civil  war.  Literal  provision  has  been  made 
for  education ; and  a state  university,  well  en- 
dowed, and  on  a large  scale,  has  been  founded 
near  the  cap.  Tuscaloosa.  The  principal  foreign 
trade  of  the  state  is  carried  on  from  Mobile  (which 
see).  The  value  of  the  domestic  produce,  prin- 
cipally cotton,  exported  during  the  year  1835, 
amounted  to  7,572.128  doll,  which  hod  increased 
in  1860  to  38,670,183  doll. 

ALABASTER,  or  ELEUTHERA,  one  of  the 
Bahama  or  Lucayo  islands,  which  see. 

ALAIS  (an.  Alesia),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Ganl,  cap.  amrnd.,  on  the  Garden  d’Alais,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ccvennes,  25  m.  NW.  Nismes;  lat. 
440  7'  22"  N.,  long.  3°  4'  25"  E.  Top.  20,257  in 
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1861.  The  town  is  ancient,  and  pretty  well 
built.  During  the  religious  wars  of  France,  tho 
inhabitants  were  distinguished  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  party,  and  to  bridle  them 
Louis  XIV.  constructed  a fort  in  the  town.  It 
has  a communal  college,  a tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a theatre,  a public  library,  a consia- 
torial  Protestant  church,  ckc.  It  has,  also,  manu- 
factures of  riband,  silk  stockings,  and  gloves; 
with  a glass  work,  potteries,  coppema  works,  &o. 
Besides  its  own  products,  it  has  a considerable 
trade  in  the  raw  and  dressed  silks,  oil,  grain,  Ac, 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  mines  of 
iron  and  coal  iu  the  vicinity. 

ALAND  (ISLANDS  OF),  a group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Russia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph 
of  Bothnia,  between  59°  50'  and  60°  32/  N.  lat., 
and  19°  10'  and  21°  7'  E.  long.,  consisting  of  more 
than  80  inhabited  and  upwards  of  200  uninhabited 
islets  and  rocks  ($Adnm)t  occupying  an  area  of 
about  470  sq.  m.,  and  divided  into  three  oblong 
clusters  by  the  straits  of  Dclct  and  Lappviisi.  The 
Baltic  bounds  them  to  the  S. ; on  the  \Y\  the 
straits  of  Alamlshaf  separate  them  from  Sweden, 
their  width  being  alxiut  24  m. ; and  on  the  E.  tho 
straits  of  \\rattuskiftet,  which  arc  scarcely  2 ni. 
broad  where  they  are  narrowest,  and  about  14 
where  they  arc  broadest,  interpose  between  them 
and  the  Finland  shore.  Pop.  15.000  in  1858.  Tho 
prineijial  of  the  islands,  called  Aland,  lias  a pop. 
of  9,000,  and  the  chief  town  here*,  likewise  named 
Aland,  a jtoji.  of  nearly  3,000.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants are  of  Swedish  extraction.  Most  of  the 
islamls  stand  at  a considerable  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ore  intersected  by  cliaina 
of  granite  rocks,  which  occasionally  rise  into 
peaks,  an«l  are  full  of  hollow's.  There  are  no 
rivers,  hut  many  small  lakes.  The  surface  is 
cither  a tliin  layer  of  clay  or  rich  mould,  slate- 
stone  or  sand.  Tho  climate,  though  keen,  and  at 
times  severe,  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  Fin- 
land. There  are  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of 
birches  and  pines;  the  pasture  grotuuls  are  very 
poor,  excepting  near  some  pans  of  the  coast ; and 
the  arable  land,  on  which  rye  and  barley  are 
mostly  grown,  produces  a sufficiency  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  best  yielding  seven-fold.  Hop*, 
cabbages  |wir*nii»e,  carrots,  and  other  roots,  pota- 
toes, and  a little  flax  are  likewise  raised.  Nuts 
form  an  anicle  of  export.  The  homed  cattle,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  12,000,  are  small  in 
size,  and  few  of  the  cows  have  horns;  the  latter 
furnish  the  ‘ Aland  cheeses,’  which  are  much 
sought  after,  and  made  princi|Milly  in  the  isluiid 
of  Fagloe.  Of  sheep  there  are  above  18y000,  the 
wool  of  which  is  converted  into  coarse  stuffs  and 
sail-cloth ; horses  and  goats  are  also  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  fisheries  are  productive, 
particularly  of  (ntrihnlitge)  herrings  and  seals,  of 
the  first  of  which  6,000  tons  and  upwards  are 
salted.  YVaterfowl  abound.  The  exports  consist 
of  salt  meat,  butter,  cheese,  hides,  and  skins,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  wood  for  fuel,  Ac. ; and  the  im- 
ports of  salt,  colonial  produce,  ironware,  woollens, 
cottons,  and  other  manufactures,  Ac.  The  Ahuidcr* 
are  excellent  seamen,  and  xiavigate  small  vessels 
of  their  own  that  trade  with  the  adjacent  parts : 
they  are  Swedes  in  their  language,  manners,  and 
usages.  There  are  a number  of  good  harbours, 
many  of  which  have  been  fortified  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  keep  up  a disproportionately  large  mili- 
tary force  in  the  islands,  as  well  as  a numerous 
flotilla,  called  the  ‘ SkaerenflotC  One  of  these 
harbours,  Bomnrsund , strongly  fortified,  and  a 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet,  wan  destroyed  by  the 
Anglo-French  tieet  in  1854.  The  islaml*  contain 
8 parishes  and  os  many  churches,  and  7 churches 
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or  chapels  of  cam*,  Aoland,  the  latest  island,  is 
nearly  circular,  taing  ataut  17  miles  in  length 
and  16  in  breadth  ; it  contains  above  9,000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  an  excellent  harbour  at  Ytter- 
nacs,  on  the  W.  side.  It  is  divided  by  a narrow 
strait  from  Ekeroe,  the  westernmost  island,  which 
has  a telegraph.  On  the  E.  coast  of  Aoland  is  the 
old  castle  ot  C'astleholm,  now  in  ruins.  These 
islands  were  wrested  by  Russia  from  Sweden  in 
1809;  and  give  the  former  a position  from  which 
they  may  easily  make  a descent  on  the  Swedish 

coast, 

ALA-SHEIIR  (the  exalted  city),  a city  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  prov.  Anatolia,  famous  as  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Philadelphia.  The  town  is  situated 
83  m.  E.  Smyrna,  near  the  Cogamus,  partly  in  the 
plain,  and  partly  on  one  of  the  routs  of  T mol  us, 
which,  separated  by  a valley  from  the  posterior 
range,  and  rising  to  a verv  considerable  elevation, 
is  the  site  of  the  Acropolis.  The  old  wall  of  the 
town,  formed  of  small  stones  held  together  by  a 
strong  cement,  and  strengthened  with  towers,  is 
broken  down  in  many  places,  and  the  Acropolis  is 
also  in  ruins.  The  modem  houses  are  mean  and 
irregular,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  filthy.  The 
mins  of  the  church  of  St.  John  arc  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  ancient  relics  meet  the  eve  at  every’ 
step.'  Ala-Shehr  contains  nearly  3,000  Turkish  and 
250  Greek  houses ; so  that  the  pop.  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  18,000.  it  is  the  seat  of 
a Greek  archbishop,  and  divine  service  is  regularly 
performed  in  5 Christian  churches.  The  country 
round  is  very  fruitful ; the  waters  are  said  to  Ik? 
excellent  in  dyeing;  and  being  situated  on  one  of 
the  most  frequented  roads  to  Smyrna,  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  caravans  and  has  a good  deal  of 
trade.  It  is  held  so  sacred,  even  by  the  Turks 
thnt  they  occasionally  convey  their  dead  thither 
for  interment,  from  Constantinople  ; and  apply  to 
it  the  epithet  of  Ala , or  the  exalted. 

Philadelphia  derived  its  name  from  Attains 
Philadelphia,  brother  of  Eumenes  by  whom  it 
was  founded  in  the  second  century  b.<\  Strata 
rays,  that  it  suffered  much  from  repeated  shocks 
of  earthquakes;  and  it  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
cities  which  were  partially  or  wholly  destroyed  by 
a subterranean  convulsion  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias. 
Anciently,  indeed,  it  was  matter  of  surprise  that  it 
was  not  abandoned;  but  it  continues  to  be  n con- 
siderable place;  and  the  church  of  Philadelphia  is 
still  erect,  ‘a  column  in  a scene  of  ruins.'  It  was 
the  last  city  of  Asia  Minor  that  submitted  to  the 
Turks.  ‘ At  a distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by 
the  emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion 
and  freedom,  above  fourscore  years;  and  at  length 
(in  1390),  capitulated  to  the  proudest  of  the  tub- 
mans.' (Gibbon,  can.  64.) 

ALASSIO,  or  ARRACI,  a sea-port  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  prov.  Genoa.  5 m.  SSW.  Albenga. 
Pop.  4,644  in  1861.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious,  active,  and  daring  seamen.  There  is 
good  anchorage  opjwsitc  to  the  town,  which  con- 
sists of  a long  narrow  street.  Fine  coral  is  fished 
on  the  coast.  A good  hartaur  for  the  largest  class 
of  vessels  might  ta  formed  between  Cape  Mele 
and  the  island  of  Galiuura. 

ALATRI,  a citv  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Fro- 
sinone,  6 m.  NE.  Frowinone.  Pop.  11,370  in  1861. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  has  a cathedral,  a 
collegiate  church,  and  some  convents.  Antiquities 
are  frequently  dug  up  in  the  environs,  which 
abound  in  olives  and  vines. 

ALATYR,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Simbirsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alatyr  with  the 
Sura,  90  m.  N N \V.  Simbirsk.  Pop.  4,407  in  1858. 
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It  is  built  of  wood,  has  tanneries,  a glass  work, 
and  a considerable  trade  in  corn. 

ALAYA  (an.  Coracesium),  a sea-port  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  sanjiack  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  E.  side  of  a lofty  promontory ; lat. 
36°  31'  51"  N.,  long.  32°  2'  24"  E.  Pop.  ataut. 
2, OhO.  The  promontory  on  which  this  town  is 
built  taars  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
Gibraltar.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  N. 
by  a low  sandy  isthmus,  from  which  it  rises 
abruptly;  and  its  W.  ami  S.  sides  consist  of  per- 
|K*ndicular  cliffs  500  or  600  feet  high.  The  E. 
side,  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  also  so  steep 
that  the  houses  seem  to  stand  on  the  top  of  each 
other.  ‘In  short,  it  forms  a natural  fortress  that 
might  be  rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous 
walls  and  towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former 
possessors  laboured  to  make  it  so.’  At  present  it 
is  of  trifling  iin|K>rtance : streets  and  houses  mise- 
rable; mosques  few  and  mean.  When  visited  by 
Captain  Beaufort  it  hod  no  signs  of  commerce. 
The  hay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  and  the  an- 
chorage indifferent. 

Coracesium  shut  its  gates  against  Antiochua 
when  all  the  other  towns  of  Cilicia  had  submitted; 
and  at  a suljscquent  period  it  was  the  place  selec- 
ted by  the  pirates  at  which  to  make  a last  stand 
in  their  struggle  with  Pompey.  (Beaufort’s  Kara- 
manta,  p.  172,  d’c.) 

ALBA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Cuneo, 
on  the  Tanaro,  32  m.  SSE.  Turin.  Pop.  9,677  in 
1861.  It  has  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
cathedral,  3 parish  churches,  a college,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  cattle. 

ALBACETE.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia, 
9 m.  NW.  Chinchella.  agreeably  situated  in  a vast 
and  fruitful  plain.  Pop.  11.860  in  1857.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth  and  son|>. 
Great  quantities  of  wine  and  saffron  are  collected 
in  its  vicinity;  and  a great  cattle  market  is  aiuiu- 
ally  held  in  September. 

ALBAN  (ST.)  a town  of  France,  dep.  Lozero, 
22  m.  NNW.  Mcndc.  Pop.  2,270  in  1861. 

ALBANIA,  a large  prov.  of  European  Turkey, 
bounded  N.  by  Dalmatia  and  Scrvia,  E.  by  Mace- 
don  and  Thessaly,  S.  by  Livadia,  and  W.  by  the 
Adriatic,  along  with  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
called  the  Ionian  Sea.  lying  generally  between  lat. 
89°  and  43°  N.,  long.  19°  and  21°  30'  E.  It  thus 
comprehends,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  ancient 
Illyria  and  Epirus,  and  is  at  present  included  in 
the  Turkish  government  of  Romania.  Its  area  is 
1 8,944  sq.  m..  ami  the  pop.  is  estimated  at  1 ,200,000. 
The  mountains  in  the  north  rise  to  the  height  of 
9,000  feet,  but  the  country  includes  the  fertile 
plains  of  Scutari  and  others.  The  climate  is  warm 
hut  healthy.  The  maritime  trade  is  for  the  most 
port  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Prevesa,  Sala- 
horo,  Gomenitza,  Sayada,  Santi  Quoranta,  ami 
Avlono,  while  at  most  of  the  smaller  ports  that 
indent  the  western  coast  a petty  trade,  of  which 
no  statist ies  have  been  collected,  is  carried  on  with 
Corfu.  The  safest  port  on  the  Adriatic  is  Avlona. 
The  largest  town  in  the  province  is  Jnnina,  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  which  has  a pop.  estimated 
at  36,000.  The  principal  productions  and  exports 
arc  valonia,  tobacco,  olives,  Indian  corn,  dye-wood, 
raw  hides,  wool,  raw  silk,  cheese,  salt  provisions, 
drugs,  sheep,  and  horses;  but  nearly  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  Southern  Europe,  including  cattle,  may 
ta  included  in  the  list  of  the  district’s  capabilities. 
The  Albanians  are  principally  Mohnmme<lan.s, 
though  on  the  coast  a considerable  numtar  are 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  churches.  Lately  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  (laid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads.  In  the  end  of  1863  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  between  Con- 
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stantinople  and  .Tannin,  by  way  of  Salnhora  and 
Jarissa,  and  works  were  in  progress  in  1865  for 
continuing  it  to  Arha  and  Prevcsa,  (Consular 
Reports.) 

ALBANO  (TOWN,  LAKE,  AND  MOUNTAIN 
OF),  in  the  Campon* a di  linma , situated  in  the 
line  of  the  Appian  U'av,  on  a hill,  near  the  SW. 
side  of  the  lake,  about  11  in.  SSK.  Home.  Pop. 
6,400  in  1858.  This  town  is  not  built,  as  some 
have  supposed,  on  the  site  of  Alba  Lonifa,  which 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  hut  on  the 
ruins  of  Pompcy’s  villa.  Its  situation,  at  a m«*de- 
rate  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  tine 
salubrious  air.  shady  walks,  and  magnificent  views 
of  the  ‘eternal  city,’  the  Campogna.  and  the  sea, 
make  it  a favourite  retreat  of  the  more  opulent 
Roman  citizens,  particularly  during  spring  ami 
autumn.  It  is  the  seat  of  oil  archbishop;  is  well 
built;  has  a cathedral  and  some  convents,  with 
many  fine  palaces,  among  which  may  l>o  s|»ecilied 
those  of  the  Corsini  and  Barberini  families.  At  a 
little  distance,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  Castel 
Gamlolfo,  the  summer  residence  of  the  pope.  The 
adjacent  country  is  almost  wholly  appropriated  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine;  and  the  wine  which  it 
yields  still  maintains  its  ancient  reputation. 

The  lake  of  Alltano,  a little  to  the  NE.  of  the 
town,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  very  high 
banks,  except  towards  the  N.,  where  they  are  a 
little  lower.  It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
ellipse,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  distance  round  the  crater,  or  summit  of  the 
hasin  of  the  lake,  is  estimated  at  about  8 m.,  and 
that  round  the  water’s  edge  about  4 m.  It  is  in 
parts  very  deep:  a variety  of  fish  ore  found  in  it, 
among  which  are  eels  of  an  immense  size,  and 
highly  esteemed. 

But  the  subterranean  conduit  or  tunnel,  called 
by  the  Italians  an  emumrio , fur  conveying  away 
its  surplus  water,  is  the  feature  most  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  traveller  who  visits  this 
lake.  This  tunnel,  intended  to  prevent  the  waters 
of  the  lake  from  injuring  the  surrounding  country 
by  oversowing  its  banks,  and  to  keep  them  always 
at  their  present  level,  was  completed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Roman  history  (about  400  years 
b.c.),  and  lx*ars  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  sagacity 
and  pereevenmee  of  those  by  whom  it  was  exe- 
cuted. It  is  cut  right  through  the  mountain,  and 
mostly  through  solid  nx’k,  a distance  of  con- 
siderably more  than  a mile,  being  generally  about 
3 feet  10  inches  wide,  and  from  6^  to  7 feet  in 
height;  at  its  entry  from  the  lake,  and  its  issue 
in  the  plain,  it  is  solidly  built  round  with  large  ! 
stones,  arched  at  top,  and  is  in  |x*rfect  preserva- 
tion. This  great  work  is  said  to  have  lx*en  com- 
pleted in  about  a year;  but  it  has  lx*cn  objected  to  | 
this,  that  as  only  three  or  at  most  four  men  could 
have  wrought  together,  and  these  at  the  outer  end  ‘ 
of  the  tunnel  only,  the  other  end  being  under 
water,  it  must  have  taken  many  years  for  its  com-  j 
pletion.  But  Piranesi  has  shown  that  after  tracing 
the  line  of  the  tunnel  above  ground,  shafts  hail  been  | 
sunk,  by  which  workmen  might  have  been  let 
down  in  various  places,  and  the  work  completed 
within  the  stated  time. 

The  Alban  Mount  (Mans  Albantu),  now  Monte 
Caro , lies  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  lake.  It  is 
about  3,176  feet  in  height;  and  the  view  from  its 
summit,  extending  over  Latium  and  a great  ex- 
tent of  country,  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  can  lx* 
imagined.  It  was  crowned  by  a temple  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  Latialis.  where  sacrifices  were  annually 
offered  up  by  deputies  from  the  various  Latin 
states,  with  the  Romans  at  their  head,  to  their 
common  father  and  protector.  Here,  also,  the 
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Roman  generals  refused  the  honour  of  the  great 
triumph  in  the  city,  performed  the  lesser  triumph, 
or  ovation,  and  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Latialis. 
Some  fragments  of  this  famous  temple  existed  in 
1750;  hut  they  have  since  disappeared.  (Besides 
the  authorities  referred  to,  see  the  excellent  work 
of  Lumsdc.n  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  pp.  453 
-466.) 

ALBAN’S  (ST.),  an  ancient  borough  of  England, 
co.  Hertford,  occupying  the  summit  and  sides  of  a 
low  hill,  on  n feeder  of  the  Colne,  20  m.  NNW. 
London,  on  the  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  i>arish  8,679,  and  of  municipal 
borough  7,675  in  1861.  The  borough  long  had 
the  privilege  of  returning  2 m.  to  the  H.  of 
the  right  of  voting  having  been  vested  in  the  free- 
men, whether  resident  or  not,  and  in  scot-and-loi 
householders;  but  it  was  a few  years  ago  disfran- 
chised on  account  of  conniption  at  the  elections. 
The  place  is  very  ancient,  and  is  either  on  or  very 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  Vcrulamium. 
The  abbey  church  is  the  most  imposing  object  in 
the  place;  and  is  celebrated  alike  for  its  antiquity 
and  great  magnitude.  It  lately  underwent,  a 
thorough  repair.  In  the  church  of  St.  Michael  is 
the  tomb  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  with  a fine 
marble  monument  to  his  memory.  There  is  a free 
grammar  school,  with  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  town  is  not  thriving.  Straw  plait  is 
the  principal’ manufacture ; and  there  are  besides  a 
cotton  mill  and  a silk  mill,  hut  neither  oil  a large 
scale.  There  is  a market  each  Sntunlnv. 

ALBAN’S  HEAD  (ST.),  a ca|x*  of  England,  on 
the  English  Channel,  co.  Dorset ; lat.  50°  38"  10"  N., 
long.  2°  6'  15"  W. 

ALBANY,  a city  of  the  United  States,  cap.  state 
of  New  York,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
145  m.  N.  New  York;  lat.  42° 39'  3"  N.,  long. 
73°  44'  50"  W.  Pop.  in  1825,  15,971 ; in  1840, 
33,721  ; and  in  1860,  62,367.  Besides  being  the 
seat  of  government,  it  is,  in  population,  wealth 
and  commerce,  the  second  city  in  the  state.  It  is 
finely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  river  navigation 
of  the  Hudson,  and  Is  now  connected  by  canals 
with  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Lake  Champlain  nml  the  St.  lotw- 
rence  on  the  other.  It  is  also  the  centre  where  a 
number  of  railways  meet  connecting  it  with  Buf- 
falo, Boston,  I*akc  Champlain,  and  New  York;  so 
that  it  is,  and  has  for  a considerable  time  been,  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  internal  commerce  in 
the  Union,  A fine  basin  has  been  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  shipping  on  the  river 
and  the  canals.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  capitol,  the  state  house,  an  academy,  a splendid 
museum,  a jail,  with  numerous  bonks  and  places 
for  public  worship. 

ALBANY,  a district  of  S.  Africa,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  has  on  the  E.  the  Great  Fish  river,  on 
the  W.  Boshuana  river,  on  the  N.  an  imaginary 
line,  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  Great  anil 
Little  Fish  rivers  to  the  Konap,  nml  on  the  S.  the 
ocean.  Its  nren  has  been  variously  estimated,  hut 
may  prolwibly  amount  to  alxmt  2,060  sq.  in.  or 
1 ,280,000  acres.  I is  aspect  is  hiphlv  pleasing,  being 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  its  verdant  pastures 
and  smooth  grassy  knolls,  contrasting  agreeably 
with  the  dark  masses  of  forest,  which  clothe  the 
broken  ground  near  the  river  courses.  Soil  very 
various.  The  stiff  clayey  lands  would  be  the  most 
pnxluctive,  were  they  sufficiently  watered  ; but  as 
rain  is  precarious,  and  the  rivers  arc  said  not  to  Imj 
suitable  for  irrigation,  light  friable  soils  are  pre- 
ferred. Climate  teni|XTate,  salubrious,  and  suit- 
able for  Kuroixan  constitutions.  Lions,  wolves, 
and  leotards  ore  occasionally  met  with;  but  arc 
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every  day  becoming  rarer.  Elephant*  arc  now 
seldom  seen  within  the  limit*  of  the  dint  net. 
Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hog*,  &c.,  thrive  re- 
markably well,  and  their  produce  forms  the  great 
dependence  of  the  colonists.  The  country  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  streams,  of  which  the  Great 
Fish  river  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Pre- 
viously to  1820,  there  were  not  more  than  1600 
Euro| teans  in  the  district;  but  government  having 
given  encouragement  to  emigration  to  this  quarter, 
8,720  emigrant*  landed  in  1820,  at  Algoa  Bay, 
whence  the  greater  numlnT  proceeded  to  this  dis- 
trict. For  the  first  4 or  5 years,  the  colonists  suf- 
fered severely  from  a failure  of  the  wheat  crops; 
but  their  progress  from  1825  down  to  1835  was 
comparatively  rapid,  and  presented  a picture  of 
pnwpcrity  and  advancement,  not  often  to  lie  met 
with  in  the  early  annals,  even  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful  colonies.  At  the  last-mentioned  epoch, 
however,  this  career  was  suddenly  arrested  by  an 
irruption  of  the  Cadres,  who  destroyed  a great 
quantity  of  valuable  property,  and  killed  several 
of  the  colonists.  This  invasion  having  been  re- 
pelled, ami  peace  having  been  again  restored  with 
the  Cadres,  a lieutenant -governor  was  appointed 
to  the  E.  province,  and  the  district  is  fast  recover- 
ing from  tlie  losses  it  had  » us  mined.  The  pop.  in 
1861  was  estimated  at  above  20,000,  with  15,000 
whites.  Graham's  Town,  the  cap.  of  the  E.  prov. 
and  the  residence  of  the  licut. -governor,  is  situ- 
ated almost  in  the  centre  of  this  district.  A town, 
called  Port  Francis,  has  been  founded  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kowie  river;  but  ns  the  access  to  it  is  ob- 
structed by  a dangerous  bar,  it  is  doubted  whether 
it  will  ever  become  of  any  material  importance. 
The  shipping  trade  of  the  district  is  chictly  earned 
from  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bay. 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  United  States,  coast 
of  N.  Carolina,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  state,  being 
CO  ra.  long  from  E.  to  YV.,  and  from  4 to  15 
wide.  It  communicates  with  Pimlico  Sound  and 
the  ocean  by  several  narrow  inlets,  and  with 
Chesa|»eakc  Bay  by  a canal  cut  through  Dismal 
Swamp. 

ALBEXGA  (an.  Albium  Intjaunum),  an  ancient 
sea-port  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Genoa.  44 
m.  SW.  Genoa, on  the  Ceuta.  Pop,  4,189  in  186L 
It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  several  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  The  situation  is  unhealthy  ; 
but  the  surrounding  country  is  productive  of  oil 
and  hemp.  This  is  the  birthplace  of  Proculos,  a 
competitor  with  Probus  for  the  throne  of  the 
Ctroara. 

ALBERT,  a town  of  France,  don.  Somme,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Miraumont,  15  m.  EXE.  Amiens. 
Pop.  3,806  in  1861.  It  has  a cotton  mill,  with 
print  works,  bleach  field*,  and  paper  mills.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a cave  or  quarry  where  there  are  a va- 
riety of  petrifactions. 

ALBINO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  nrov.  Ber- 
gamo, on  the  Scrio,  7 m.  N E.  Bergamo.  Pop.  2,627 
in  1861.  It  is  very  well  built,  the  castle  ami  gar- 
dens of  Count  Spini  being  |>articularly  worthy  of 
notice.  There  are  silk  filatures,  with  a manufac- 
tory of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  for 
polishing  whetstones  renowned  all  over  Europe. 

ALBION  (N  EYV),  a large  tract  of  the  NYV.  coast 
of  America.  This  designation  was  given  by  .Sir 
Francis  Drake  to  California  and  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing coast ; but  recent  geographers,  and  among 
others  Humboldt,  limit  the  denomination  of  New 
Albion  to  that  part  of  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  4 3rd  to  the  48th  deg.  N.  lat. 

ALBUFEIRA.  a sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  S. 
coast  Algarve.  28  m.  E.  Lagos : lat.  37°  7'  30"  N., 
long.  7°  11)'  12"  \Y\  Pop.  2,800  in  1858.  Large 
vessels  may  anchor  in  the  port,  which  is  defended 
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by  a citadel  and  batteries.  The  inhabitants  mostly 
subsist  by  fishing. 

ALBLTIERA,  a town  of  Spain,  Estrcmadura, 
14  m.  SSE.  Badajoz,  on  the  river  and  near  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here,  on  the  16th 
May,  181 1,  a sanguinary  conflict  took  place  between 
the  allied  British,  Spanish,  ami  Portuguese  troops 
under  Marshal  Bercsford,  and  a French  force  under 
Marshal  Soult.  Each  army  lost  about  7,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  allied  side  the 
chief  brunt  of  the  action  fell  on  the  British,  who 
suffered  severely.  In  the  end  Soult,  who  com- 
menced the  attack,  retreated. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a town  of  Spain,  with  an 
old  castle,  prov.  Esiremadura,  on  the  frontier  «»f 
Portugal,  22  m.  NNW.  Badajoz.  Pop.  5,470  in 
1857.  It  has  cloth  and  cotton  manufactures. 

ALBY  ( Album ),  a city  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Tam, 
on  the  Tam,  which  is  crossed  by  an  old-fashioned 
bridge.  Pop.  15,493  in  1861.  The  town  has  a 
station  on  the  railway  du  Midi.  It  is  situated  on 
a hill,  and  has  few  public  buildings  worth  notice, 
except  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1277  and  finished 
in  1480.  It  Is  ill  built,  the  house*  being  gloomy, 
and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty;  but 
the  shady  Promenade  dr  la  Lice , on  the  side  next 
the  country,  is  universally  admired.  It  has  a pub- 
lic  library,  a museum,  and  barracks,  with  various 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  sacking,  table  linen, 
handkerchiefs,  cottons,  hats,  and  paj»er.  The  pre- 
paration of  wood  has  been  long  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity.  Alby  has  suffered  much  at  different 
period*  for  its  attachment  to  Protestantism. 

ALCALA  I)E  GISY’KKT,  an  ill  built  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Valencia.  Pop.  4,954  in  1867. 

ALCALA  DE  HEXARES  ( Complutum ),  a city 
of  S|>ain.  prov.  Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  17  m.  ENE.  Madrid.  Pop. 
6,400  in  1857.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
with  square  towers,  has  a fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
magnificent  |wilacc  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
with  numerous  churches  and  convents.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a university  founded  in  1510  by  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  which,  next 
to  Salamanca,  is  the  most  celebrated  seminary  in 
Spain:  it  had,  in  1831,  17  colleges  an«l  31  profes- 
sors. The  cardinal  also  bequeathed  his  library  to 
the  university,  and  founded  in  it  a printing  press, 
which  produced,  at  his  expense,  in  1512-17,  the 
famous  Polyglott  Bible,  denominated  the  Biblia 
ComphUmsia ; an  imperishable  and  noble  monu- 
ment of  his  piety,  learning,  and  liberality.  The 
remains  of  the  cardinal  were  interred  in  the  col- 
lege church.  But  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  Alcala 
dc  Henares  to  have  given  birth,  in  1547,  to  Cer- 
vantes, the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote ; it 
is  also  the  birth-place  of  the  jioet  Figuerroa,  and 
of  Solis,  the  historian  of  Mexico. 

ALCALA  DE  LOS  GAZULES,  a town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Cadiz,  38  m.  E.  Cadiz,  and  48  m.  S. 
Seville.  Pop.  5,516  in  1857.  The  town  stands  in 
a hilly  and  bleak  district,  totally  unfit  for  tillage,, 
but  well  adapted  for  rearing  sheep,  which  consti- 
tutes the  chief  employment  of  the  people.  It  is 
at  a very  short  distance  from  the  nver  Barbate, 
which  (lows  into  the  sea  35  in.  SE.  Cadiz.  Cloee 
to  the  town  are  the  remains  of  on  old  Roman 
castle. 

ALCALA  LA  REAL,  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Jacn,  on  the  Gualcoton,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  30  m. 
YYrSYV.  Jnen.  Pop.  6,738  in  1857.  There  is  a 
rich  nbbev,  with  various  churches,  convents,  and 
a hospital.  On  the  28th  January,  1810,  the 
French  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town. 

ALCAMO,  a town  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the 
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Val  di  Mtzzan,  on  the  great  road  from  Palermo 
to  Trajiani,  24  m.  WSW.  Palermo.  Pop.  19,51# 
in  1861.  The  town  u situated  on  high  ground, 
in  a line,  open,  cultivated  country,  and  in  well 
sheltered  by  large  woods  of  olive  trees.  Within 
the  district  of  Alcamo,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  town,  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, 
ore  the  magnificent  ruins  of  an  ancient  Doric 
temple, — all  that  now  remain*  of  the  once  power- 
ful Segista.  It  is  a parallelogram,  162  by  66  feet, 
and  lias  36  columns,  which,  when  examined  by 
Swinburne,  were  all,  with  one  exception,  perfectly 
entire.  (Swinburne’s  Two  Sicilies,  ii.  p.236, 4 to.  ed.) 

ALCANIZ  (Arab,  for  treasury),  & town  of  Spun, 
pruv.  of  Temel,  Aragon,  on  the  r.  bank  oi  the 
(tnudalou|)e  on  a hill  side,  above  which  is  a castle, 
built  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  62  m.  SE.  Saragossa. 
Pop.  6,400  in  1857.  A handsome  collegiate  church, 
with  a noble  portico,  is  the  chief  building.  It  is 
encircled  by  walls ; and  is  connected  by  a canal, 
constructed  by  the  Moors,  with  the  Ebro.  There 
arc  in  the  vicinity  rich  mines  of  alum,  and  thriving 
plantations  of  mulberry  and  other  trees;  there  is 
also  in  its  vicinity  a pond,  which  produces  re- 
markably large  fine  eels. 

ALCANTARA  (from  the  Arabic  al-cantarat-al- 
$eif,  the  britlge  of  the  sword),  a fortified  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  Estrcmadura ; and  the  cap.  of  a dist.  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  4,273  in  1857.  It  stands  on  a 
steep  hill,  close  to  the  E.  l>ank  of  the  Tagus  (run- 
ning here  NW.) ; was  called  by  the  Homans,  its 
founders,  Norba-Grsartxt ; and  they  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  erected  the  famous  bridge,  whence  its 
present  name  is  derived.  It  was  of  granite,  its 
length  577  ft.,  breadth  22  ft.,  span  of  the  two 
centre  arches  110  ft.,  thickness  of  piers  38  ft., 
height  above  river-level,  175  ft. ; in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge  was  a triumphal  arch,  46  ft.  high,  with 
n Roman  inscription.  (Laborde's  Voyage  Pittor.; 
where  see  views  ami  sections  of  the  bridge.  Pons, 
viii.  p.  63.)  This  fine  relic  of  ant  iquity  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed,  together  with  some  adjoining 
buildings,  by  the  British  troops,  June  10,  1809, 
owing  to  a mistake  of  military  orders.  (Napier, 
voL  iu  p.  316.)  The  river  was  once  navigable  up 
this  town,  and  before  the  separation  of  Portugal, 
in  1580,  a large  trade  in  fruit  was  carried  on  with 
Lisbon  (Mifiano) ; but  it  now  serves  only  to  turn 
n few  mills,  and  to  supply  the  people  with  dace, 
barljel,  eels  and  other  bsh,  which  greatly  abound. 
(Ponz.)  It  is  joined  a little  below  Alcantara  by 
the  Aiagon,  Jartin  and  Salor.  At  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moon  in  1213,  which  was  aided  by  the 
knights  of  San  Julian  del  Pereyro,  the  defence  of 
the  town  was  entrusted  to  them,  and  they  thence- 
forward assumed  the  title  of  knights  of  Alcantara. 
The  order  is  now  a dignity  of  some  value,  and  the  : 
monarch  has  been  the  grand-master  since  1495. 
The  knights,  in  1506,  built  a handsome  convent 
and  church,  which  still  exist.  A cloth  manufac- 
ture once  existed  here;  but  it  has  perished,  j 
Brick-making  and  tanning  are  all  the  signs  now  i 
to  l»e  seen  of  industry. 

Alcaxtaka,  a sea-jiort  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
Maranham,  on  a hill,  15  m.  NW.  San  Louis  dc 
Maranham.  The  surroumliug  territory  is  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  cotton  and  rice ; and  the  salt 
lakes,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  might  yield 
the  largest  supplies  if  they  were  properly  managed. 
Estirn.  Pop.  10,000. 

ALCANTARILLA,  a dist.  and  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Murcia,  4 m.  from  the  1.  hank  of  the  Se- 
gura, 5 m.  SW.  Murcia,  and  50  SW.  Alicante. 
Pop.  4,083  in  1867.  The  country  around  is  famous 
for  its  wines. 

ALCAREZ,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha, 
on  ihc  Guadarama,  45  miles  WSW.  Mauzanares. 
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Pop.  2,907  in  1857.  The  town  has  a citadel, 
manufactures  of  cloth,  mines  of  calamine  and 
copper,  and  an  aqueduct. 

ALCAZAR  DO  SAL,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Extremadura,  on  the  r.  I tank  of  the  Sado,  29  m. 
SE.  Sc  tubal.  Pop.  2,400  in  1857.  The  town  is 
delightfullv  sit.  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain,  and  is  chiefiy  distinguished  for  its 
salt  works  and  sedge  mat  factories. 

ALCAZAR  DE  SAN  JUAN,  a town  of  Spain, 

ftrov.  La  Mancha,  55  m.  SE.  Toledo,  on  the  railway 
rum  Madrid  to  Alicante.  It  is  the  cap.  of  a dist. 
which  contains  16  towns  and  villages.  Pop.  of 
town  7,800  in  1857.  The  dist.  (besides  its  pasture, 
com,  oil,  and  fruits,  which  are  abundant)  produces 
saltpetre  and  other  minerals,  supporting  abovu  600 
workmen  and  their  families.  The  town  contains 
several  soap  factories. 

ALCESTER,  a im.  and  m.  town  of  England,  co. 

I Warwick,  103  m.  NW.  Loud.,  16  m.  WSW.  War- 
wick. Pop.  of  parish,  2,128  in  1861.  'Die  town, 
j situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alne  and  Arrow, 

| has  a handsome  Gothic  church,  a free  school,  a 
good  com  market,  and  carries  on  a pretty  largo 
needle  manufacture. 

ALCIRA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on 
an  island  of  the  Xucar,  25  m.  SSW.  Valencia,  and 
so  low  that  the  river  by  rising  12  feet  above  its 
usual  height,  inundates  the  town;  lnt.  39°  6'  N., 
long.  0°  25'  W.  Pop.  9,250  in  1857.  It  is  fortified 
and  Hanked  with  towers ; has  several  churches, 
convents,  and  hospitals,  with  two  fine  bridges  over 
the  Xucar.  'This  is  a very  ancient  town,  having 
l>cen  successively  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  and  Moors.  The  inhab.  are  thrifty  and 
intelligent  farmers,  superior  to  most  in  S;iain,  and 
in  the  immediate  neignlxmrhood  of  the  town  they 
raise  excellent  pimentos  and  tomatos,  in  addition 
to  the  rice  and  other  produce  of  the  district. 
Alx>ut  2 m.  E.  are  some  limestone  hills,  among 
which  is  a stalact  i t ic  cave  ( Cueva  dt  las  MaraviUas) , 
visited  as  a natural  curiosity, 

ALCKMAER.  See  Alkmaak. 

ALCOBAZA,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estrc- 
madura ; lat.  39°  36'  X.,  long.  9°  W.,  15  m.  SSW. 
Leiria,  and  within  5 m.  of  the  sea,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  small  rivers.  Pop.  2,700  in  1857, 
The  town  contains  a very  handsome  and  exten- 
sive Cistercian  monastery,  founded  by  Alfonso  I., 
possessing  a good  library  with  valuable  MSS.,  ami 
a collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  portraits 
of  oil  the  Portuguese  kings,  from  Alfonso  1.  to 
Donna  Morin  t.  The  cotton  manufacture  is 
carried  on  here  to  some  extent. 

ALCOLEA  DEL  REV,  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  26  m.  NE.  of  that  city,  near  the  r.  hank 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  in  the  midst  of  a fine  and  pro- 
ductive plain.  Pop.  2,200  in  1857.  When  tho 
Guadalquivir  was  more  navigable  than  at  pre- 
sent, this  town  ap{>ear*  to  have  been  of  some  im- 
portance. The  recently  completed  railway  from 
Seville  to  Cordova  and  Madrid  has  restored  it  to 
somewhat  of  its  former  pros]»erity. 

ALCORA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia.  48 
m.  N.  Valencia,  in  a country  watered  by  the  Mi- 
jares.  Pop.  5,609  in  1857.  ’ Its  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  are  not  important. 

ALCOVER,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cataluno, 
on  the  hank*  of  the  small  river  Angnra.  Pop. 
2,812  in  1857.  In  the  time  of  Alfonso  VIII.  it 
was  a place  of  sonic  importance. 

ALCOY,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  at  tho 
source  of  the  Aleoy,  24  m.  X.  Alicante.  Pop.  town 
and  district  27.000  in  1857.  Besides  churches  ami 
convents,  it  has  a college,  a considerable  manu- 
factory of  line  cloth,  soap  works,  and  |>a|>cr  works ; 
the  contiguous  territory  is  very  fertile. 
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ALCUDIA*  a town  belonging  to  Spain,  near 
the  N.  extrem.  of  the  isle  Majorca,  on  a small  pe- 
ni twain  between  the  hays  of  IVllensa  and  Alcudia; 
lat.  W®  60',  long.  3°  8'  K.  Pop.  1,116  in  1867. 
Two  stagnant  pools,  or  Albufcraa,  lie  between  it 
and  the  bay;  and  the  exhalations  from  them 
greatly  injure  the  health  of  the  inhabitant*,  a 
sickly  and  miserable  race.  The  pools  might  be 
drained,  and  the  soil  rendered  useful,  if  the  natives 
were  possessed  of  any  enterprise  or  energy.  Coral- 
fishing employs  some  40  vessels  in  the  bay.  At 
about  3 m.  SIC.  is  a stalactitic  cave,  visited  and 
well  described  by  Antilion.  Several  other  towns 
in  Spain  have  the  name  of  Alcudia,  but  none  of 
great  importance. 

ALDBOROUGII,  a borough  of  England,  W.  R. 
co.  York,  wapentake  Claro,  185  m.  N’XVV.  Lond., 
18  m.  WNW.  York.  Pop.  620  in  1831,  and  522 
in  1861.  The  borough  enjoyed,  since  the  era  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  the  privilege  of  returning  2 mem- 
bera  to  the  11.  of  C. ; hut  was  disfranchised  by  the 
ltefonn  Act. 

ALDBOROUGH,  or  ALDEBCRGH,  a sea-port 
town  of  England,  co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Plomesgate, 
85  m.  NE.  LomL  Pop.  of  bor.  and  pa.  1,721  in 
1861.  The  borough  returned  2 m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  15th  Elia,  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  It  has 
suffered  much  from  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
For  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  rising  into 
repute  as  a quiet  watering  place.  A short  branch 
line  connects  Aldbo rough  with  the  Great  Eastern 
railway. 

ALf)EA  DEL  REY,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  La 
Mancha  (Ciudad  Real),  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ja- 
lmlon.  an  afllucnt  of  the  Guadiana,  17  m.  S.  Ciu- 
dad Real.  Pop.  1,650  in  1857.  The  climate  is 
very  unhealthy,  owing  to  inundations  of  the  river, 
which  a very  slight  industry  might  obviate.  Here 
is  a palace  of  the  knights  commanders  of  Calatrava. 

ALDEA  GALEGA,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Kstrvmadura,  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  hay  of  Montijo.  Pop.  3,750  in  1858. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  railways  the  town 
was  well  known  as  a ferry  station  between  Lisbon 
and  the  great  road  to  Kadajos  and  Madrid, 

ALDERN* EY,  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  English  Channel,  65  m.  S.  from  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  and  18  m.  W.  Cape  La  Hogue  in 
Normandy.  The  channel  between  Alderney  and 
the  latter,  called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  is  dan- 
gerous in  stormy  weather  from  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  tides.  This  Island  is  about  3$  m. 
in  length  by  j m.  in  breadth,  and  had  in  1861  a 
pop.  of  4,932.  Alderney  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
large  sums  have  !>cc»  expended  in  the  erection  of 
a liar! >our  for  mcn-of-war.  It  is  a dependency  of 
Guernsey,  and  celebrated  for  a small  breed  of  cows 
which  afford  excellent  milk  and  butter. 

ALDERSHOT,  a par.  of  England,  co.  of  Hants, 
which  lias  come  into  notice  since  1854,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  there  in  that  year  of 
a permanent  camp  for  20,000  men.  The  camp  has 
caused  the  erection  of  a town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  in  1861,  16,720,  of  which 
8,965  were  militarv.  There  are  railway  stations 
in  the  X.  and  E.  of  the  camp. 

ALDSTONE  MOOR,  a par.  and  m.  town  of 
England,  co.  Cumberland,  Loath  ward,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Northumberland.  The  town  stands  on  a 
bill  washed  by  the  Tyne,  The  parish  contains 
35.050  acres.  Pop.  of  jwir.  6,404  in  1861.  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  lead  mines,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  earls  of  Derwcntwater,  and  now  of 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

ALE  DO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Mur- 
cia, sit,  on  a mountain  side,  G m.  from  the  L 
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[ bank  of  the  Sangonera,  a branch  of  the  Segura, 
and  about  25  m.  WSW.  Murcia.  Pop.  1,029  in 
1857. 

ALEX£OX,  a town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Ome, 
in  an  extensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Sarthe,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  dep., 
56  m.  SSE.  Caen,  on  the  railway  from  Caen  to 
Mans.  Pop.  16,110  in  1861.  The  town  is  agree- 
ably situated  and  well  built ; streets  generally 
broad  and  well  paved ; the  walls  by  which  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
it  lias  several  considerable  suburbs.  Among  the 
public  buildings  may  be  specified  the  cathedral 
church,  the  town-house  embodying  two  well-pre- 
served towers,  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Alencon,  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  com  market.  It  has  a communal 
college,  several  hospitals,  a public  library,  anti  on 
observatory.  Its  manufactory  of  the  lace,  known 
by  the  name  of  Point  d Alencon,  established  by 
Colbert,  still  preserves  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  it 
has  in  addition  manufactures  of  muslin,  of  coarse 
and  fine  linen,  buckram,  serges,  stockings,  and 
straw’  hats.  There  ore  freestone  quarries  in  the 
neighlMmrhood ; and  at  Ilartz,  a little  to  the  W. 
of  the  town,  are  found  the  stones  called  Alengon 
diamonds,  which  when  cleaned  and  polished  are 
said  to  be  little  inferior,  in  respect  of  lustre,  to  the 
genuine  gem.  Several  fairs  are  held  in  the  town, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a considerable  commerce. 
During  the  religious  wars,  Alemjon,  which  was 
generally  attached  to  the  Protestant  party,  suffered 
severelv. 

AL£NQUIR,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estre- 
madura,  26  m.  NNE.  Lisbon.  Pop.  3,200  in  1858. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  points  for  the  defence  of 
Lisbon. 

ALEPPO,  a city  in  the  X.  of  Syria,  called  by 
the  natives  Ilaleb-es-Shahlia  (an.  Chalybon  and 
Bertra)  ; lnt.  36°  11'  25"  N.,  long.  37°  10'  15"  K.; 
76  m.  EBB.  Iskendcroun,  and  126  m.  NXE.  Da- 
mascus. Its  present  pop.  is  estimated  at  about 
100,000;  though  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  200,000  to  258,000.  Ac- 
cording to  Russell,  it  had  in  1794,  235,000  inhab., 
uf  whom  30,000  were  Christians,  and  5,000  Jews, 
the  rest  being  Mohammednns ; but,  according  to 
Volney,  the  pop.  in  1785  did  not  exceed  100,000, 
which  we  incline  to  think  is  the  more  proliahle 
statement.  Aleppo  occupies  an  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  plain  ; and  is  surrounded  by 
walls  80  ft.  high  and  20  broad;  supposed,  from 
the  massive  style  of  their  architecture,  to  be  Sara- 
cenic. The  city,  within  the  walls,  is  about  3$  m. 
in  circ.,  but  including  its  suburbs,  it  occupies  a 
circuit  of  more  than  double  that  extent.  Houses 
of  freestone : they  arc  said  to  lx?  elegant  and  du- 
rable, and  those  belonging  to  the  better  classes 
exhibit  an  elaborate  degree  of  ornament  in  their 
lofty  ceilings  decorated  w*ith  arabesques,  and  their 
large  windows  of  painted  glass.  Roofs  flat,  a*  in 
most  Eastern  towns:  during  the  summer  months, 
the  inhabitants  pass  their  nights  upon  them,  un- 
protected by  tents  or  awnings  of  any  kind.  These 
flat  roofs  form  also  a continuous  terrace,  upon 
which  it  is  easy,  by  climbing  over  the  low'  parti- 
tion walls,  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
another.  Streets  broad,  well  paved,  and  clean — 
remarkable  qualities  in  the  E. : the  latter  may 
jKirhaps  lie  owing,  in  part,  to  the  drainage,  occa- 
sioned by  the  slight  elevation  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  above  the  surrounding  plain.  The 
seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  pasha,  which  used  to  be 
admired  fur  its  magnificence,  was  destroyed  in 
1819-20  during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Rhour- 
chid  Ahmed  Pacha.  Mosques  numerous,  but  nearly 
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all  have  l>ocn  injured,  and  many  of  them  are  in 
ruin*,  from  the  effect*  of  the  earthquakes  which 
have  ho  often  flhakcn  thin  part  of  Syria ; the  Dja- 
mee,  Zacharie,  and  Kl-Halawe  are,  however,  fine 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Homan  style ; they  were 
originally  Christian  edifices,  the  latter  built,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Empress  Helena.  There  arc  ten  or 
twelve  Christian  churches,  three  Christian  con- 
vents, and  several  wakfs,  the  conventual  establish- 
ment* of  the  Moliammetlaius.  An  ancient  aque- 
duct conveys  a plentiful  piipplv  of  good  water 
from  two  springs.  This  work  is  an  object  of  much 
care ; and  it  is  singular  that,  being  certainly  con- 
structed before  the  time  of  Constantino,  it  should 
have  remained  uninjured  amid  the  frequent  con- 
vulsions to  which  the  town  has  t>een  subject. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a castle,  partly  in 
ruins,  built  upon  an  artificial  mound,  of  consider- 
able height,  and  $ m.  in  circumference ; this  is 
surrounded  by  a broad  and  deep,  but  dry  ditch, 
trussed  by  a bridge  of  7 arches.  From  this  spot 
is  commanded  a very  extensive  view,  bounded  X. 
by  the  snowy  tops  of  the  Taurus,  W.  by  the  ele- 
vated rticky  bed  of  the  Aaszv ; while  to  the  S. 
and  E.  the  eye  reaches  over  the  desert  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates.  Here  are  several  large  khans, 
principally  occupied  by  Frank  and  other  foreign 
merchants.  These  are  handsome  and  convenient 
buildings,  containing  counting-houses  and  store- 
rooms ranged  round  an  interior  court,  in  which 
are  stands  for  loading  and  unloading  the  leasts  of 
bunion,  and  a fountain  to  supply  them  with  water. 
At  present,  however,  Aleppo  can  be  reganlcd  as 
little  more  than  the  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Slight  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, but  in  1822  a tremendous  shock  overturned 
most  of  the  public  buildings,  and  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  to  a heap  of  ruins.  This 
calamity  has  occasioned  the  erection  of  a new  sub- 
urb, materially  altering  the  appearance,  and  injuring 
the  beauty  of  the  town.  Tne  houses  in  this  sub- 
urb, intended  at  first  for  the  temporary  shelter  of 
the  imputation  that  l»ad  escaped  from  the  town, 
were  hastily  constructed  of  wood,  lath,  and  plas- 
ter ; hut  from  want,  either  of  funds  to  repair  their 
more  substantial  dwellings,  or  of  energy  to  set 
about  the  work,  or  probably  from  a fear  of  return- 
ing into  the  city,  these  hastily  constructed  edifices 
have  become  permanent  residences,  while  many, 
jjerhaps  the  greater  numlier,  of  the  targe  and  con- 
venient stone  buildings  in  the  city  are  either  in 
ruins  or  tenantless. 

Although  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert,  Aleppo 
Is  advantageously  and  agreeably  situated.  A 
small  stream,  called  the  Koeik  (an.  Chains)  t waters 
the  W.  side  of  the  town.  This  brook,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Xcw  River,  and  never  dry, 
swells  in  the  rainy  season  to  a formidable  and 
rapid  current : it  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, alwut  70  m.  X.,  and  after  a course  of  80  or  90 
in.  loses  itself  in  a large  morass  full  of  wild  boars 
and  pelicans.  The  upper  course  of  the  Koeik  lies 
between  naked  rocks,  but  near  Aleppo  and  S.  of 
tliat  town,  it  flows  through  an  extremely  fertile 
valley,  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  This  river 
and  the  aqueduct  liefore  mentioned  furnish  an 
abundant  and  unfailing  supply  of  water ; and 
besides  the  public  fountains  and  baths,  every  pri- 
vate individual,  who  chooses  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  pipes,  may  have  his  house  served  with  water  in 
the  European  fashion. 

The  far  famed  gardens  of  Aleppo  arc  situated  to 
the  BE.  of  the  city,  upon  the  banks  of  a small 
rivulet,  one  of  the  very  few  affluents  of  the  Koeik. 
They  are  rather  orchards  than  gardens,  consisting 
of  fruit  trees,  with  vegetables  growing  between 
them,  but  scarcely  any  flowers.  They  are  pleasant 


spots,  from  the  luxuriance  of  their  productions, 
and  the  nightingales  that  resort  to  their  shades; 
but  very  little  taste  is  exhibited  in  their  arrange- 
ments. YV,  of  the  town  the  hanks  of  the  river 
are  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and  fig-trees,  aud 
towards  the  E.  are  some  plantations  of  pistachio 
trees,  which,  though  still  extensive,  arc  only  the 
remains  of  much  more  majestic  groves,  for  which 
this  country  was  formerly  famous. 

The  air  of  Alep|>o  is  ary  ami  piercing,  but  ac- 
counted salubrious  both  to  natives  and  strangers  ; 
the  former,  however,  are  subject  to  a peculiar  dis- 
ease, said  to  attack  them  once,  at  least,  in  their 
lives,  the  halml-es-sine ; ‘ulcer,’  or  ‘ringworm  of 
Aleppo.’  It  is,  at  first,  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  subsequently  becomes  an  ulcer,  continues  for 
a year,  and  generally  leaves  a scar  for  life.  It 
usually  fixes  in  the  face,  and  an  Aleppine  is  known 
all  over  the  E.  by  the  mark  left  by  this  disorder, 
the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  but  sus{)cctcd  to 
be  owing  to  some  quality  of  the  water. 

Aleppo  appears  to  have  risen  to  importance  on 
the  destruction  of  Palmyra.  Like  the  tatter,  it 
was  a convenient  emporium  for  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  East,  so  long  as  it  was  carried  on 
over  land.  The  productions  of  Persia  and  India 
came  to  it  in  caravans  frera  Bagdad  ami  Bussora 
to  be  shipped  at  Iskenderoun  and  Latakia  for  the 
different  ports  of  Europe.  Aleppo  communicated 
also  with  Arabia  and  Egypt,  by  way  of  Damascus; 
with  Asia  Minor,  by  Tarsus;  and  wiih  Armenia, 
by  Diarbekir.  It  rose  to  great  wealth  and  conse- 
quence under  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Syria,  and 
into  still  greater  under  the  early  Homan  emperors. 
In  638  a.  D.t  it  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Aruba  for 
several  months ; but  being  finally  taken,  it  became 
of  as  much  importance  under  the  Saracens,  as  it 
had  before  been  under  the  Homans  or  Greeks.  In 
the  tenth  century  it  was  reunited  to  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  by  the  arms  of  Zimisces ; but 
it  soon  after  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  during  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  It  suffered  considerably 
during  the  imiptions  of  the  Mongols,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  again,  by  the  ware  of  Tamer- 
lane, or  Timur  Bee,  in  the  fifteenth.  Selim  I. 
annexed  it,  in  1616,  to  the  Turkish  empire,  of 
which  it  continued  a part  till  1832,  when  it  o]>encd 
its  gates  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  without  a summons. 
Its  political  revolutions,  with  the  exception  of  its 
two  captures  by  the  Tartars,  affected  its  prosperity 
only  temporarily  and  in  a slight  degree ; hut  the 
discovery  of  a passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  struck  a deadly  blow  at  its  greatness. 
Since  that  event  it  has  continued  to  decline,  and 
the  earthquake  of  1822,  together  with  the  ware 
which  have  distracted  Syria,  by  causing  extensive 
emigrations,  have  reduced  it  to  comparative  in- 
significance. Its  capabilities  are,  however,  very 
great,  and  under  judicious  treatment  it  is  more 
than  probable  it  would  speedily  regain  a consider- 
able shore  of  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  centre  for  the  trade  between  Persia  and 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia  on  the  other:  it  is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  cleanest  and  most  agreeable  town 
in  Syria;  and  still,  even  amid  its  ruins,  better  built 
than  almost  any  other  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Euphrates ; its  inhabitants,  a great  proportion 
of  whom  are  sheriffs  (descendants  of  the  Prophet), 
are  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  Mohammedanism.  These  circumstances 
havo  made  it  the  resort  of  strangers,  and  they  are 
not  likely, in  peaceable  times,  to  have  less  influence 
in  future. 

Aleppo  formerly  possessed  several  manufactures, 
and  before  the  earthquake,  it  was  said  to  contain 
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12,000  artizans,  chiefly  weavers  of  gold  and  silver 
luce,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  shawls.  These 
works  are  now  languishing,  hut  they  still  exist, 
and,  with  the  pistachio  nuts,  form  the  chief  part 
of  its  remaining  trade.  Its  imports  are  goats'  hair, 
from  Asia  Minor;  gall  nuts,  from  Kurdistan;  and 
Indian  goods,  such  ns  shawls  and  muslins.  From 
Europe,  it  receives  cotton  stuffs,  cloth,  sugar,  dye 
stuffs,  Ac.;  W.  I.  coffee,  though  n prohibited  arti- 
cle. is  also  introjhieed,  and  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
Mocha.  Within  the  last  few  years  Aleppo  and 
the  surrounding  district  have  shared  in  the  pros- 
perity which  the  wide-spread  demand  for  cotton, 
consequent  on  the  stoppage  of  supplies  from  the 
United  States  by  the  great  civil  war,  produced 
in  many  different  countries  of  the  world.  The 
demand  for  native  manufactures,  especially  for 
the  supply  of  the  Egyptian  markets,  also  increased. 
(Report  on  the  Trade  of  Aleppo;  Consular  Reports 
Jan.  to  June  18G4.) 

ALESSANDRIA,  or  ALEXANDRIA,  an  im- 
portant town  and  fortress  of  North  Italy,  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  a marshy  country  on  the  Tanaro, 
near  where  it  is  joined  by  the  llorroida,  47  m. 
ESE.  Turin,  and  38  m.  NEN.  Genoa.  Pop.  5fi,54o 
in  1801.  The  town  has  a very  stTong  citadel, 
and  was  surrounded  by  Xa|K)leon  with  extensive 
fortifications,  demolished  at  his  downfall.  Of  late 
years,  however,  it  has  risen  again  into  imjiortance. 
*There  are  extensive  barracks  and  armouries,  and, 
next  to  Verona,  Alessandria  is  now  the  strongest 
place  in  Italy.  It  Is  the  centre  of  five  lines  of 
railways,  spreading  in  as  many  different  directions. 
The  town  is  well  built ; has  a cathedral,  numerous 
churches,  palaces,  and  hospitals;  a handsome  town- 
house,  writh  a gymnasium,  theatre,  public  library, 
and  large  barracks.  It  has  manufactures  of  sillc, 
cloth,  and  linen,  and  some  trade.  The  latter  Is 
promoted  by  its  two  fairs,  held  the  one  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  the  other  on  the  1st  of  October;  they 
are  lw>th  well  attended,  not  only  by  Italians,  but 
also  by  French  and  Swiss  merchants.  Alessandria 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  fre- 
quently been  taken  and  retaken.  It  has  always 
lw*en  reckoned  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  on  the 
side  of  France.  The  village  and  battle-field  of 
Marengo  lie  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

ALEUT  AN,  or  ALEUTIAN,  ISLANDS,  a chain 
of  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  stretching  from 
the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  in  Asia,  to  Cape 
Alaska  in  N.  America  They  are  very  numerous, 
occupying  a circular  arc,  extending  from  165°  to 
195°  E.  long.,  whose  chord  is  in  5.5°  N.  lnt.,  and 
above  GOO  m.  in  length.  Apparently,  this  insular 
chain  consists  of  the  summits  of  a range  of  sub- 
m&rine  mountains.  In  1795,  a volcanic  island  rose 
from  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  which,  in 
1807,  was  found  to  be  enlarged  to  about  20  m.  in 
circuit,  and  lava  was  then  flowing  down  its  sides. 
There  are  always  amongst  them  several  volcanoes 
in  activity,  and  some,  known  to  have  emitted 
flames,  are  now  quiescent.  Earthquakes  are  com- 
mon, and  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  throw  down 
the  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  Behring's  Island, 
At  too.  and  Oonalashka,  are  the  largest,  the  lirst 
being  104  m.  in  length,  but  many  are  only  incon- 
siderable rocks.  They  are  intersected  by  channels, 
various  alike  in  width,  and  in  the  safety  of  navi- 
gation. All  exhibit  a l>arren  aspect;  high  and 
conical  mountains,  covered  with  snow  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  being  the  most  promi- 
nent features.  Vegetation  scanty ; there  are  no 
trees  nor  any  plants  surpassing  the  dimensions  of 
low  shrults  and  bushes.  But  abundance  of  fine 
grass  is  produced  in  the  more  sheltered  valleys,  and 
different  roots,  either  indigenous  or  introduced  re- 
cently. The  seas  abound  in  fisli,  and  the  feathered 
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tribes  are  numerous.  The  hunting  the  sea  otter, 
whose  skin  affords  a fur  of  the  finest  quality,  was 
formerly  carried  on  to  a great  extent;  they  were 
wont  to  lie  caught  in  thousands  ; but  their  indis- 
criminate destruction  has  greAtly  reduced  the 
number  of  those  now  taken.  The  seal  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  affording  the  inhabitants  a constant 
supply  both  of  food  and  clothing ; the  thin  mem- 
brane of  the  entrails  Is  also  converted  into  a sub- 
stitute for  glass.  Foxes  are  the  principal  quadru- 
peds. The  natives  are  of  middle  size,  of  a dark  brown 
complexion,  resembling  an  intermediate  race  be- 
tween the  Mongol  Tartars  and  North  Americans. 
Their  features,  which  are  strongly  marked,  have  an 
agreeable  and  benevolent  expression.  Hair  strong 
and  wiry ; beard  scanty;  eyes  black.  They  are  not 
deficient  in  capacity,  and  the  different  works  of  both 
sexes  testify  their  ingenuity.  They  are  indolent, 
peaceable,  and  extremely  hospitable;  but  stuldwim 
and  revengeful  Tattooing,  which  was  common 
among  the  females,  is  on  the  decline,  but  they  prac- 
tise a hideous  mode  of  disfiguring  themselves,  by 
cut  ting  an  aperture  in  the  under  lip,  to  which  various 
trinkets  are  suspended.  'These  deformities,  however, 
are  less  common  than  when  the  islands  were  dis- 
covered, the  more  youthful  females  having  learned 
that  they  are  no  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of 
their  Russian  visitors.  A man  takes  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  maintain ; they  are  obtained  by  purchase, 
and  may  be  returned  to  their  relations;  or  the 
same  woman  may  have  two  husbands  at  once ; and 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  exchange  their 
wives  with  each  cither.  Their  sulwistencc  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  by  fishing  and  hunting.  Their 
dwellings  are  spacious  cxcavntions  in  the  earth, 
roofed  over  with  turf,  as  many  ns  50  or  even  150 
individuals  sometimes  residing  in  the  different 
divisions.  Onlv  a few  of  the  islands  are  inhabited; 
but  in  former  times  the  population  is  said  to  have 
been  more  considerable.  Its  decrease  is  ascribed  to 
the  exactions  of  the  Russian  American  Company, 
who  have  factories  in  the  islands.  Its  present 
amount  has  been  variously  estimated,  at  from  a 
few  hundreds  to  10.000.  The  islands  were  partially 
discovered  by  Behring,  in  1741. 

ALEXANDRETTA.  See  Iskenderoon. 

ALEXANDRIA  (Arab.  Jskendiryyeh),  a cele- 
brated city  and  sea-port  of  Egypt,  so  called  from 
Alexander  the  Great ; bv  whom  it  was  either 
founded,  or  raised  from  obscurity  332  years  B.C., 
about  14  m.  W8W.  of  the  Canopic,  or  most  W. 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  ridge  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old  lake  Mareotia.  Lnt. 
of  lighthouse  31°  11'  31"  N.,  long.  29°  51'  30"  E. 
Its  situation  was  admirably  chosen,  and  does 
honour  to  the  discernment  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
Previously  to  the  discover}'  of  the  route  to  India, 
bv  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  was  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  the  commerce  between  the  E.  and 
W.  worlds ; and  it  so  happens  that  Alexandria  is 
the  only  port  on  its  N.  coast  that  has  deep  water, 
and  is  accessible  at  all  seasons.  It  has  not,  it  19 
true,  any  natural  communication  with  the  Nile, 
but  this  defect  was  obviated  in  antiquity  by  cutting 
a canal  from  the  city  to  the  river.  After  Alexan- 
dria came  into  the  |iossession  of  the  Saracens,  this 
canal  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair ; and  it  was 
not  to  lie  supj wised  that  any  attempt  would  l>o 
made  to  reopen  it,  while  Egypt  continued  subject 
to  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes.  But  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  late  ruler  of  Egypt,  being  anxious  to  acquire  a 
navy,  and  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
early  perceived  the  importance  of  Alexandria, 
both  as  a station  for  his  fleet,  ami  a centre  of  com- 
merce. In  furtherance  of  his  views  he  greatly  im- 
proved. beautified,  and  strengthened  the  city,  and 
restored  the  ancient  communication  with  the  Nila 
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bv  mean*  of  the  Mahmoudioh  cnnnl  from  Alex- 
andria to  Fouah,  a distance  of  18  m.,  opened  in 
1X19.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  a construction  is 
in  several  respect*  defective ; but  it  is  notwith- 
standing of  great  advantage.  Alexandria  is  built 

Pirtly  on  a peninsula,  consisting  of  the  island  of 
Irnrofl,  so  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  lighthouse 
or  pharos,  whence  it  has  derived  its  name,  and 
partly  on  the  isthmus  by  which  thnt  island  is  now 
connected  with  the  mainland.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings,  as  the  palace  of  the  pacha,  the 
arsenal,  the  hospital,  Ac.,  ore  on  the  {leninsula,  and 
the  town  principally  on  the  isthmus.  The  ancient 
city  was  situated  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
rnrslem  town ; and  the  vast  extent  of  its  ruins 
would  sufficiently  evince,  were  there  no  other  evi- 
dences, its  wealth  and  greatness. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports.  That  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  city,  called  the  old  port,  the  Eumntus 
of  the  ancients,  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  lx‘sL 
The  entrance  to  it  is  narrow  and  rather  difficult ; 
but  when  in,  ships  may  anchor  off  the  town  in 
from  22  to  -10  feet  water,  and  there  is  good  anchor- 
age in  deep  water  all  along  the  shore.  'Hie  new 
bariMHir,  or  that  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  is 
very  inferior,  being  comparatively  limited,  having 
a foul  and  rocky  bottom,  and  being  exposed  to 
the  N.  winds. 

A dry  d«x;k  was  constructed  in  the  course  of 
1837.  Naval  and  military  hospitals  have  been 
established,  the  former  under  the  direction  of  an 
English,  the  latter  of  a French  doctor.  A quaran- 
tine board  exists  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
sular body,  to  which  the  Pacha  has  confided  this 
branch  of  service,  and  connected  with  which  a 
large  and  commodious  lazaretto  has  lately  l>een 
erected  outside  the  walls.  Vessels  arriving  from 
any  of  the  infected  ports  of  the  Levant,  are  sub-  I 
jected  to  quarantine,  the  same  as  in  Europe ; there  j 
is  also  a school  for  the  marine,  and  a board  com-  | 
posed  of  the  admirals  and  higher  officers  of  the  j 
fleet,  for  examining  into  the  merits  of  candidates, 
maintaining  the  discipline  and  regulating  every 
matter  connected  with  that  branch  of  service.  The 
French  system  has  been  adopted  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  service,  and  to  the  French  the  Pacha 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  advances  he  made. 

On  the  peninsula  has  been  erected  the  Schuna, 
or  range  of  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  Egypt,  and  hither  it  all  comes, 
with  the  exception  of  that  exported  from  Suez 
and  Cosseir,  for  the  maintenance1  of  the  army  and 
fleet  in  the  Red  Sea.  According  to  the  late 
Pncha's  monopolising  system,  the  whole  produce 
of  the  country  came  into  his  hands,  at  prices  fixed 
by  himself,  without  the  option  of  resorting  to 
other  markets  being  allowed  to  the  grower.  And 
not  only  did  this  apply  to  the  produce  of  Egypt, 
but  to  that  of  the  adjacent  countries,  wherever 
the  Pacha's  influence  extended,  embracing  the 
coffee  of  Mocha,  the  gums  and  drugs  of  Arabia, 
the  tolwcco  of  Svria,  elephants’  teeth,  feathers 
from  the  interior,  &c.,  all  or  which  were  purchased 
for  him  in  the  first  instance,  the  prohibition  of 
trading  in  them  applying  to  every  fine,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  the  risk  of  confiscation,  if  contra-  ! 
vcn«I; — the  whole  of  this  produce,  native  as  well 
ns  exotic,  being  collected  in  Alexandria  was  sold 
by  public  auction,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as 
auctions  are  conducted  in  Europe,  the  upset  price 
being  fixed  according  to  the  latest  report,  or  the 
markets,  the  merchant  having  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  article  in  the  schuna  before  the 
sale,  and  being  required  to  pay  in  cash  the  price 
at  which  it  was  knocked  down  to  him  within  a 
limited  number  of  flays  when  delivery  took  place. 
The  principal  articles  thus  disused  of  were  cotton, 


which  was  by  far  the  largest,  rice,  opium,  indigo, 
gums,  coffee,  senna,  hemp,  linseed,  and  the  co- 
meatibili  of  the  country,  wheal,  liar  ley,  beans, 
lentils,  Ac.  But  this  system  is  now  much  modi- 
fied. During  the  ascendency  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
every  other  branch  of  industry  was  sacrificed  to 
the  raising  of  cotton ; hut  since  his  demise  a more 
rational  system  would  appear  to  be  followed, 
though  the  stimulus  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supplies  from  the  United  States  again  caused, 
in  late  years,  the  revival  of  the  cotton  culture. 
The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
carried  on  with  England,  hut  she  has  also  a con- 
siderable trade  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Constanti- 
nople, leghorn,  the  Isles  of  the  Arehi|*«lago,  Ac. 

According  to  the  rej>ort  of  the  Alexandrian 
custom-house,  it  apj*ears  that,  during  the  year 
1861,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Egypt  to 
all  parts  was  2,638,822/. ; hut  a very  great  increase 
has  since  taken  place.  The  exports  of  cotton  to 
Great  Britain  alone  amounted  in  1862  to  8,723,4401 ; 
1863,  8,841,.557/.;  and  in  1864  to  14,300,507/.  The 
imports  in  1862  from  Great  Britain,  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  amounted  to 
2,405,9821 ; in  1863  to  4,416,2401,  and  in  1864  to 
6,070,2211  England  of  course  had  by  far  the 
largest  share  of  both  the  import  and  export  trade. 
The  qnantitien  of  cotton  exported  to  Great  Britain 
were,  in  1862,  .526.897  cwts. ; 1863,  83.5.289  cwts.; 
and  1864,  1,120,479  cwts..  so  that  the  increase  in 
value  has  been  much  greater  than  in  quantity. 

The  exports  from  Egypt  of  other  articles  in 
which  there  has  been  less  variation  were,  in  1861, 

V»lo*  Vslua 

Wool.  . . £28,317  Omni  . . £94,380 

Penns  . . . J07,3i8  Ivory  . . 38,995 

Wheat  . . 879,724  Rice  . . . 125,894 

Barley  . . 56.140  Cotton  seed  . 45,336 

Indian  corn  . 45,574 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1864  included 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  value  of  2,492.9621  stg., 
the  amount  in  1863  having  been  1,810.136/.  The 
principal  other  imports  from  Great  Britain  were 
machinery,  iron,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  hardware, 
timber,  drugs,  and  other  colonial  products,  and 
coals,  besides  the  quantities  imported  for  the  uso 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company 
and  of  the  East  India  Company’s  steamers  at 
Suez. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  trebled 
or  quadrupled  since  the  oftening  of  the  Mahmou- 
dich  canal,  and  it  is  still  on  the  increase.  It  might 
amount  in  all,  in  1863,  to  150,000,  including  trno|ie 
and  artizAns  in  the  arsenal.  A good  deal  of  this 
increase  has  taken  place  at  the  expense  of  Rosetta, 
which  has  latterly  very  much  declined.  The  po- 
pulation  of  Alexandria  is  of  a mixed  character, 
consisting,  besides  the  iiAtivn  Turks  and  Aral**,  of 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Smymiotcs,  Syrians,  Moghre- 
bins,  or  men  from  the  Barbary  states,  Maltese, 
Jews,  and  Europeans  of  almost  even'  nation,  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  may  Is?  questioned,  whether 
the  strangers,  in  a commotion,  would  not  be  more 
than  a match  for  the  natives.  The  English  have 
numerous  commercial  houses;  as  have  also  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Greeks.  Amateur  French 
and  Italian  theatres  exist,  the  performances  in 
which  rival  those  of  the  Academic  Royale.  and 
San  Carlos ; balls  and  routes  are  given  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  fashion ; a commercial  journal 
has  been  established  in  the  Italian  language,  which 
however  does  not  treat  of  politics;  French  mo- 
distet,  tradesmen  in  all  departments,  and  shops 
displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and  of  male 
and  female  attire,  from  the  Parisian  Itounet  of  the 
latest  fashion  to  the  very  humblest  article  of  dress, 
all  conspire,  in  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the 
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buildings,  and  pretty  equal  balance  of  bat  and 
turban,  to  take  away  from  this  place  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Oriental  city ; and  it  is  only  after 
leaving  it,  and  pursuing  his  wav  to  Cain),  that 
the  stranger  truly  feels  that  he  is  in  the  E&$t. 
Here  also  exist  Catholic  and  Greek  convents, 
where  divine  service  is  performed  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days  to  the  people  of  those  |K-rsuasions : the 
Armenians,  Syrian  Christians  and  Jews  have  also 
places  of  worship,  Protestants  alone  Ixring  without 
a temple.  There  Is  little  intercourse  between  the 
natives  and  Franks,  except  in  the  way  of  business. 
They  occupy  distinct  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
former  secluding  their  families,  and  maintaining 
all  the  reserve  of  Oriental  life,  the  siesta,  pipe,  and 
coffee  filling  up  three-fourths  of  their  time;  the 
latter  adhering  to  the  customs  of  their  own  coun- 
try, in  dress,  furniture,  the  use  of  carriages  and 
horses,  and  indeed  in  all  things  but  the  siesta,  the 
pipe,  and  immuring  themselves  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  wherein  they  imitate  the  Orientals. 
Latterly  also,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the 
higher  Turks,  several  of  the  richer  Frank  mer- 
chants have  obtained  grants  of  land  from  the 
Pacha,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  built  houses 
and  made  gardens,  which  serve  to  beautify  and  1 
give  interest  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  the  city  consists  of  a i 
number  of  narrow,  irregular,  tortuous,  filthy  ! 
and  ill  built  streets  and  bazaars,  with  hardly  any  i 
good  houses  but  those  of  the  Pacha's  officers,  anil  | 
without  a single  public  building,  mosque,  or  other  [ 
object  worth  v the  least  at  tent  ion,  the  bazaars  being  [ 
mean,  and  Imt  very  indifferently  provided.  The  ' 
Frank  quarter,  on  the  other  Imnd,  presents  several  1 
streets  of  well  built  substantial  houses,  with  gissl 
shops  ; in  particular  the  square,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  consuls  and  princi|)ol  merchants, 
called  the  Piazza  Grande,  that  may  well  bear 
com|>arison,  for  the  size  and  style  of  its  buildings, 
with  some  of  the  best-  streets  of  Paris  or  London. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  owned  the  greater  part  of  these 
houses,  which  he  built  on  s|M?culatinn,  and  for 
which  he  drew  rents,  varying  from  2004  to  240/.  |*?r 
annum.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  stone  and  brick, 
dug  up  from  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  city. 

During  j>art  of  the  year  Alexandria  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  canal;  and  during  the  other 
portion,  from  the  cisterns  of  the  ancient  city  (the 
only  portion  of  its  public  works  that  has  lieen 
spared),  which,  at  the  period  of  the  inundation, 
when  the  canal  is  full,  are  thence  filled,  and  to 
which  recourse  is  only  hail,  when  the  water  of  the 
canal,  by  being  stagnant,  becomes  unfit  for  use. 
As  the  inundation  advances,  the  old  stagnant 
water  is  run  off  into  the  sea.  And  the  canal  being 
filled  britn  full  with  fresh,  is  shut  up  at  both  ends, 
and  so  remains  till  the  following  year,  serving  in 
the  meantime  fur  navigation,  for  the  use  of  man 
and  beast,  and  for  the  irrigation  of  those  small 
portions  of  land  on  its  banks,  that  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  desert,  and  brought  into  culti- 
vation. The  climate  of  Alexandria  is  considered 
very  salubrious,  the  heats  of  summer,  which  rarely 
exceed  65°  Fahr.,  being  temtiered  by  the  Etesian, 
or  N W.  winds,  which  prevail  for  nine  inontlis  of 
the  year.  In  winter,  a good  deal  of  rain  falls, 
whicii,  however,  is  confined  to  the  coast,  and  is  ! 
probably  the  cause,  coupled  with  the  wretched 
habitations  and  misery  u the  poorer  classes,  why 
the  plague  so  often  makes  its  appearance  here. 
Were  the  labouring  classes  belter  clad,  housed, 
and  fed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  tliis  scourge 
would  soon  Ik?  no  longer  heard  of. 

The  munici|>al  government  of  the  city  is  en- 
trusted to  the  governor,  who  has  under  him  a 
commandant  de  place,  and  an  officer,  called  the 


Bashago,  or  chief  police  magistrate,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  sec  that  order  and  quiet  an*  maintained.  The 
city  is  lies  ides  divided  into  quarters,  over  each  of 
which  a sheikh  presides,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
governor  for  the  peace  of  his  district:  and  more- 
over, each  trade  and  profession  has  its  shiekh, 
j whose  fluty  it  is  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  see  to 
> the  good  behaviour  of  the  members  Guard-houses 
are  also  distributed  all  over  the  city,  and  the  mili- 
tary are  instructed  to  take  all  riotous  and  disor- 
derly parties  into  custody,  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
if  the  offender  be  a native,  having  authority  to 
inflict  summon*  punishment  by  the  bastinado  ; but 
if  a Frank,  he  must  send  him  to  his  own  consul, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  liis  own 
country.  The  system  works  so  well,  that  a more 
orderly  place,  or  one  freer  from  riot  or  crime,  is 
rarely  to  be  seen ; indeed,  when  crime  is  com- 
mitted, it  is  usually  by  Frank  upon  Frank ; and 
then,  from  defects  in  the  consular  system,  it  almost 
always  escapes  detection.  Besides  the  Basbnga, 
or  police  court,  there  is  the  Meh-kemeh,  or  Kadi's 
court,  where  all  civil  questions  between  natives 
are  determined;  and  a commercial  court,  with 
Frank  judges,  but  presided  over  by  a Turk,  for  de- 
ciding questions  between  the  Franks  and  natives, 
where  the  latter  arc  defendants : the  Franks 
themselves,  besides  exemption  from  all  taxes  and 
burdens  of  every  sort,  being  amenable  only  when 
defendants  to  their  own  consular  courts,  and  to 
the  laws  of  their  respective  countries.  These 
immunities  have  been  secured  to  the  Franks  by 
convention  with  the  Porte,  and  are  rigidly  in- 
sisted upon  here  os  well  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  Turkish  empire. 

Alexandria,  as  every  one  knows,  has  recently 
acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  importance  from 
her  having  become  the  central  and  princi|>al  sta- 
tion in  the  overland  route  to  India.  Her  port  is 
now  regularly  and  frequently  visited  by  steamers 
from  England,  Marseilles,  and  other  places.  Ilcr 
hotels  and  streets  are  crowded  with  passengers 
going  to  or  returning  from  India,  Ceylon,  tho 
Eastern  Archipelago,  Australia,  &c.  She  has  in 
consequence,  become  the  centre  of  a considerable 
transit  trade ; and  the  influx  of  so  many  visitors 
has  not  only  added  greatly  to  her  wealth,  but  it 
has,  at  the  same  time,  given  a powerful  stimulus 
to  industry  and  civilisation  in  all  parts  of  Egypt. 
Alexandria  is  now  connected  by  railway  with 
Suez  and  the  sea-bathing  village  of  Kamleh,  7 m. 
distant,  os  well  as  with  Cairo,  130  m.  distant. 
The  shortest  sea-route,  from  Southampton  to 
Alexandria,  is  2,960  m.,  the  average  time  by  steam 
11  days. 

History. — The  Ptolemies,  to  whom  Egypt  fell 
on  the  demise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made 
Alexandria  the  metropolis  of  their  empire;  anil  it 
became,  under  their  liberal  and  enlightened  go- 
vernment, one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing 
cities  of  antiquity.  When  it  was  annexed  by 
Augustus  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  it  is  said  to  have 
occupied  a circumference  of  16  miles  and  to  have 
had  800,000  free  inhabitants,  besides  slaves  who 
were  probably  quite  as  numerous  It  was  regu- 
larly and  magnificently  built ; and  was  traversed 
by  two  great  streets  each  more  than  100  feet 
across  and  the  larger  extending  more  than  4 m. 
from  E.  to  W.  Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Romans  Alexandria  was  the  entrepot  of  the  prin- 
cipal trade  of  antiquity,  being  the  market  where 
the  silks  spices  ivory,  slaves,  and  other  pruducts 
of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  corn  of 
Egypt,  were  exchanged  for  the  gold,  silver,  and 
other  products  of  the  W.  world.  The  inhabitants 
were  distinguished  by  their  industry;  cither  sex 
aud  every  age  were  engaged  in  laborious  occupa- 
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tions,  anil  even  the  lame  and  the  blind  had  em- 
ployment# suited  to  their  condition.  Among  the 
principal  manufactures  were  those  of  glass,  linen, 
and  papyrus,  the  paper  of  antiquity.  Under  the 
Roman  emperor*,  Egypt  became  a princi[«al  gra- 
nary for  the  supply  of  Italy;  and  it#  possession 
was  reckoned  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
watched  over  with  jieeuliar  care.  Various  privi- 
leges and  immunities  wen-  conferred  upon  Alex- 
andria ; many  of  her  inhabitants  were  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  Komnn  citizens,  and  her  wealth 
and  prosperity  contimiesl  undimiuished. 

But  Alexandria  was  still  more  distinguished  by 
her  eminence  in  literature  and  philosophy  than  by 
her  commerce  and  riches.  The  foundation  of  her 
pre-eminence  in  this  respect  was  laid  by  the 
Ptolemies,  who  founded  the  museum  and  library’ 
(‘  elegantui : regum  curttque  egregium  opu*'  Livy), 
that  afterwards  became  so  famous,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  gave  the  most  munificent  encourage- 
ment to  literature’  and  learned  men.  This  pa- 
tronage lieing  continued  by  the.  emperors,  Alex- 
andria was,  for  several  centuries,  a distinguished 
seat  of  science,  literature  and  philosophy.  Gene- 
rally, however,  her  literati  were  more  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  research  than  for  original 
genius.  8he  produced  a host  of  grammarians  and 
critics;  and  the  names  of  Euclid,  Apollonius  of 
Perga,  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes,  Nicomaehus,  Ilero- 
philus,  Zopvms,  Ac.,  are  but  a few  of  those  most 
distinguished  in  the  schools  of  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, geography  and  medicine,  that  flourished  in 
Alexandria.  But  her  philosophy  was  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Alexandria,  in  a literary  point 
of  view.  The  influx  of  doctrines  from  the  E.  and 
W.  schools  produced  a singular  conflict  of  systems; 
which  ended  in  an  attempt  of  the  philosophers 
Ammoniu*,  Plotinus,  and  Porphyry,  to  establish 
an  eclectic  or  universal  system  by  selecting  and 
blending  doctrines  taken  from  the  principal  exist- 
ing systems,  particularly  from  those  of  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato.  Christianity  was  not  exempted 
from  the  influence  of  this  spirit;  and  on  its  intro- 
duction, it  was  strangely  alloyed  with  Platonism; 
and  principles  for  expounding  of  its  doctrines 
were  laid  down  that  would  now  be  with  ilifliculty 
admitted. 

The  schools  of  geometry,  astronomy,  physic, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  maintained  their 
reputation  till  a.d.  640,  when,  after  a siege  of 
14  months,  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amrou, 
general  of  the  caliph  Omar.  The  conquerors 
were  astonished  by  the  greatness  of  the  prize; 
and  Aniron.  in  acquainting  the  caliph  with  its 
capture,  said,  ‘ Wo  nave  taken  the  great  city  of 
the  West.  It  in  impossible  forme  to  enumerate 
the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty ; and  1 shall 
content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains 
4,000  palaces,  4,000  bath*.  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  1*2,000  shops  for  the  sale  of  vege- 
table food,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews.  The  town 
has  been  mil  slued  by  force  of  arms,  without  treaty 
or  capitulation.' 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  famous  library 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed,  conformably  to 
the  fanatical  decision  of  the  caliph,  that  * if  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  agreed  with  the  hook  of 
God,  they  were  useless,  and  need  not  lie  pre- 
sents! ; if  they  disagree*!,  they  were  ]>cniicious 
and  ought  to  be  destroyed.'  This  hurluirou*  judg- 
ment living  carried  into  effect,  the  books  and 
manuscripts  were  distributed  among  the  4,000 
baths  belonging  to  the  city;  and  so  prodigious 
was  their  number,  that  six  months  are  said  to 
have  been  required  for  their  consumption.  Such 
is  the  tale  that  has  so  often  excited  the  indigna- 
tion ami  regret  of  scholars  and  the  admirers  of 
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I ancient  genius,  lint  Gibbon  has  shown  that  it 
has  no  good  foundation : it  rests  on  the  solitary 
statement  of  Ahulpharagitis,  who  wrote  six  cen- 
turies after  the  event,  and  is  not  noticed  by 
those  more  ancient  annalists,  who  have  particu- 
larly dese rilied  the  siege  and  capture  of  tne  city. 
It  is,  besides,  repugnant  to  the  character  of  the 
caliph  and  his  general,  and  to  the  policy  of  tho 
Mohammedan*.  Even  if  it  did  occur,  the  loss  has 
lieen  much  exaggerated.  Great  part  of  the  library 
of  the  Ptolemies  was  accidentally  consumed  by 
the  fire  which  took  place  during  the  attack  on  the 
city  by  Caesar ; and  either  the  whole,  nr  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  library  subsequently  collected 
was  destroyed  a.i>.  8H9,  when  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pls,  the  most,  magnificent  structure  of  the  city, 
w'ns  demolished  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  tho 
Christians. 

Alexandria  continued  progressively  to  ileclino 
till,  in  1497,  its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  ( -ape  of 
Good  Ho|ie.  But  there  can  lie  no  doubt,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  that  it  Is  destined  to  recover  a 
large  |»ortion  of  its  ancient  importance.  It  has 
necessarily  become  the  centre  of  the  communi- 
cation* carried  on  by  steam  between  Europe  and 
India. 

The  cistern*  which,  a*  already  seen,  are  still  in 
pretty  good  preservation,  are  the  princi|ial  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  city  that  have  outlived  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians. 
The  catacomlis  are  also  comparatively  entire. 
The  magnificent  column,  improperly  called  Pom- 
pey’s  Pillar,  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian : its  shaft  consists  of  a single 
block  of  granite,  68  feet  in  height.  Two  obelisks, 
vulgarly  called  Cleopatra’s  Needles,  of  which  only 
one  is  erect,  are  said  to  have  formed  the  entrance 
to  the  palace  of  the  Ciesars. 

Alexandria,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  diet.  Columbia,  on  the  W.  hank  of 
the  Potomac,  6 m.  S.  Washington.  Lat.  38°  49' 
N\,  long.  77°  18'  W.  Pop.  12,652  in  1860.  It  is 
well  built,  the  streets  crossing  each  other,  at  right 
angles,  and  it  has  commodious  harbour  with  deep 
water,  the  largest  sliifw  coming  close  to  tho 
wharfs.  Railways  connect  the  city  with  New 
York,  Boston,  and  all  the  important  towns  of  the 
United  States. 

ALEXANDROVSK,  a town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, gov.  Ekaterinoslaff,  cap.  district  on  the 
Dnieper  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataracts,  140  m. 
N.E.  Cherson.  Pop.  4,217  in  1656.  It  is  forti- 
fied ; and  displays  considerable  activity  from  its 
being  the  place  where  merchandise  conveyed 
from  Ekatennoelaff  by  waggon,  to  avoid  the  cata- 
racts in  the  river,  is  again  shipjied. 

ALFARO,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Soria,  on  tho 
hanks  of  the  Alamn,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ebro,  12  m.  W.  by  N.  Tudclo.  There  is  a military 
road  bo  tween  this  place  and  Isigrono.  Pop.  5,043 
in  1857. 

ALFELD,  a town  of  Hanover,  prov.  Hilde- 
sheim,  at.  the  conflux  of  the  Isdne  and  W’ame, 
and  at  the  railway  from  Hildcshcim  to  Gottingen. 
Pop.  2,700  in  1861.  The  town  lias  paper  aim  oil 
mill*.  Flax  and  hops  in  considerable  quantities 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ALFRETOX,  u par.  and  in.  town  of  England, 
co.  Derby,  bund.  Scarsdulc,  16  m.  NNE.  Derby. 
I’op.  of  town  4,090,  and  of  parish  11,549  in  1861. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  stocking*  and 
earthenware,  and  in  the  adjoining  collieries. 

ALGARINEJO,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada, 
clone  to  the  frontiers  of  'Cordoba,  near  the  right 
honk  of  the  Genii,  in  a country  whose  abundant  and 
1 F 
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fertilising  si  reams  fall  into  that  river.  Pasturage 
ami  tillage  form  the  chief  business  of  the  popula- 
tion. Pop.  4,383  in  1857. 

ALGARROBO,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada, 
2 m.  from  the  Med.  Sea,  in  the  midst  of  a country 
particularly  rich  in  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
other  fruits  belonging  to  the  south  of  Spain. 
16$  in.  E.  Malaga,  and  38  in.  SSW.  Granada. 
Pop.  2,954  in  1857. 

ALGARVE,  the  roost  S.  prov.  of  Portugal, 
which  see. 

ALGECIRAS,  or  AI-7>jezirrth , the  Gnrtria  of 
Roman  geography,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cadiz, , 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hav  of  Gibraltar,  opposite  ' 
to  the  celebrated  rock  and  peninsula  of  that 
name,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  7 m.  by 
water,  and  17  m.  by  land.  Lat.  36°  8'  N.,  long, 
fl®  31'  7"  \V.  Pop.  14,229  in  1857.  The  town 
has  a good  harismr  and  some  trade  in  the  export ! 
of  coal.  It  was  built  by  the  Moore,  and  taken 
from  them  niter  a two  years’  siege,  in  1344. 

ALGHERI,  or  ALGHERO,  a town  anti  sea- 
port of  the  island  of  Sardinia  on  its  W.  coast, 
16  m.  SSW  Saxsari ; laU  4t»°  25'  50"  N.,  long.  8° 
16'  45"  E.  Pop.  8,-119  in  1861.  The  town  is  built 
on  a low  rockv  point,  jutting  out  from  a sandy 
lieacli,  in  the  shape  of  a parallelogram  with  stout 
walls  think cd  bv  liastions  and  towers : the  walls 
are  in  good  repair;  but  being  commanded  by  two 
heights  it  could  not  oppose  any  vigorous  attack 
from  the  land  side.  To  the  SVV.  of  the  town 
there  is  tolerable  summer  anchorage  in  from  10  to 
15  fathoms,  good  holding-ground.  Though  narrow, 
the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  It,  is  the 
seat  of  a bishopric,  has  a cathedral  and  12  churches 
and  convents,  with  public  schools  which  cam' 
their  scholars  through  a course  of  philosophy;  and 
a surgical  institution.  It  has  a small  theatre. 
The  town  was  long  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  language  and  manners  still  prevail.  The 
country  round  is  well  cultivated,  producing  wine, 
butter,  and  cheese.  In  addition  to  these  the  ex- 
|s»rta  consist  of  wool,  skins,  tobacco,  rags,  ancho- 
vies, coral,  and  bones. 

ALGIERIA,  now  frequently  called  Alokria,  a 
country  of  N.  Africa,  and  till  recently  the  m<*st 
jsiwerful  of  the  Barbary  states,  comprising  the 
Aumidm  Proper  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Xumidia  ! 
of  the  Massyli  and  the  Xumidia  Massasyli,  after- 
wnnU  called  Mauritania  Casariensis,  with  some 
I x»rtion  of  the  region  S.  of  the  greater  Atlas  an- 
ciently inhabited  bv  the  Getuhe  and  Garamantes. 
It  has  been  since  1830  in  possession  of  the  French  ; 
but  for  more  than  three  centuries  previously  it 
formed  a subordinate  |«rt  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  was  during  that  |>eriod  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  piracy  and  Christian  slavery. 

Situation,  Extent,  Boundaries, — Algieria  lies  be- 
tween 8®  11*  W.  and  x°  58'  K. ; its  greatest  N.  lat. 
is  37°  6'.  It  is  bounded  N. by  the  Mediterranean, 
W.  by  Fez  (Morocco),  and  E.  by  Tunis;  its  S. 
boundary  is  doubtful,  but  it  extends  beyond  the 
greater  Atlas  range  to  the  confines  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara : it  is  above  500  m.  in  length ; its  breadth, 
which  is  greater  in  the  E.  than  in  the  W„  varies 
from  about  40  to  about  200  m.  The  population, 
in  1861,  amounted  to  2,999,124  souls,  namely, 
2,806,378  natives;  10,000  negroes ; 30,000  Jews; 
and  192,746  EumjieanH.  A later  estimate  (1863) 
makes  the  number  of  Europeans  213,000.  Algeria 
is  divided  into  three  great  military  provinces — 
that  of  Algiers  in  the  centre,  Oran  in  the  west, 
and  Constantine  in  the  east.  The  civil  territory 
of  each  forms  a department,  having  at  their  head 
a prefect,  and  subdivided  into  sub- prefee  tores,  viz. 
in  the  department  of  Algiers,  Blidnh,  Medeah, 
Milumali;  in  the  department  of  Constantine,  j 
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Bona,  Philippeville,  Guelma,  Stftif ; in  that  of 
Oran,  Mostaganem,  Mascara,  and  Hemcen.  'Die 
remainder  of  the  territory  is  in  each  province 
administered  by  the  military  authority.  The  civil 
territories  are  generally  understood  to  include  only 
the  Tell,  at  land  N.  of  the  greater  Atlas,  excluding 
the  territories  of  Zaab  or  Wnd-reag,  S,  of  that 
range. 

Mountains. — Algieria  is  mostly  mountainous:  the 
little  Atlas,  which  runs  along  the  coast  parallel  to 
the  greater  Atlas,  varies  from  8,000  to  4,000  ft,  in 
height.  The  abrupt  mountains  of  Titteri,  belong- 
ing to  the  greater  Atlas,  reach  in  some  point*  to 
an  elevation  of  9.000  ft.,  and  send  off  three  prin- 
cipal ridges:  NW.  towards  (Jape  Ivy;  N.  towards 
Algiers:  and  NE.  towards  Bugia.  Many  of  these 
mountains  an*  remarkable;  as  Wan  nosh  rees  (Za~ 
larus ),  prov.  Oran,  verv  h»fty,  and  Juijura,  SE.  of 
Algiers,  both  cap|ied  with  snow  during  winter;  the 
Titteri  Dosh.  or  rock  of  Titteri,  is  also  a remark- 
able ridge  of  rugged  precipices. 

Plain*. — The  principal  is  that  of  Mctidjah,  im- 
mediately S.  of  Algiers,  50  m.  by  20 ; fertile,  well 
watered,  and  covered  with  an  abundant  vegetation, 
but  in  parts  marshy  and  unhealthy.  In  the  W. 
prov.  an*  several  plains,  especially  that  through 
which  the  Shelliff  runs ; and  another  SW.  of  I )mn, 
sandy  and  saltish,  dry  in  summer,  but  inundated 
iu  winter.  Ill  the  S.  prov.  an*  the  rich  plains  of 
Hamza,  watered  by  the  Xasava.  Many  luxuriant 
plains  are  found  in  the  E.  prov.,  as  those  of  Selif, 
Majanah,  and  that  skirting  must  port  of  the  E. 
coast,  which  is,  however,  in  many  parts  marshy. 
(Shaw,  pp.  24,  37,  44,  47,  60,  53.) 

The  Rivers  are  separated  by  the  greater  Atlas 
range  into  those  which  run  N.  and  S.  Of  the 
former,  or  those  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Mediterranean,  the  principal  is  the  Shelliff  (an. 
Chinnlaph),  which  rises  S.  of  the  Wannashree  M., 
and  after  a tortuous  course  of  200  m.,  during  which 
it  {tasscs  through  the  Titteri  Gawle  or  lake,  falls 
into  the  sea  under  Cape  Jibbel  Iddis.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  overflows  its  1 Kinks,  and  interrupt*  the 
communication  between  Algiers  anil  Oran,  The 
Wad-el-Kebeer  (an.  Ampsaqa),  which  fulls  into 
the  sea,  N.  of  Constantine,  in  6°  E.  long.,  is  the 
second  in  magnitude;  the  others  are  the  Scibous, 
j or  river  of  Ilona,  the  Booberac,  Yisso,  Zowah,  Wad- 
y-Zaine,  &c.  The  large  rivers,  the.  Adjedi  and 
A biad,  run  SE.,  and  empty  themselves  into  the 
Meltjiqg  l,ake;  and  several  rivers  of  inferior  di- 
mensions empty  themselves  into  the  Shott.  These 
are  tw’o  very  extensive  salt  marshes ; the  former 
on  the  S.  the  latter  on  the  X.  side  of  the  greater 
Atlas : they  consist  partly  of  a light  oozy  soil,  as 
dangerous  as  quicksand*  to  travellers.  The  lakes 
are  those  of  Titteri;  two  near  Oran,  which  dry  in 
summer,  and  from  which  salt  is  collected ; some 
salt  marshes  near  Cape  Mutifou,  and  others  along 
the  coast  from  Bona  to  the  borders  of  Tunis. 
(Monty  p.  19 ; Shaw,  p.  65.) 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Tell,  L e.  between 
lat.  34°  and  37°,  Is  generally  wholesome  and  tem- 
perate. Shaw  states  that  for  twelve  years  during 
his  experience  it  only  froze  twice  at  Algiers;  yet 
the  heat  was  never  oppressive  unless  during  S. 
winds.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at 
Algiers  is  70°  F.,  in  July  and  August  about  86° 
F. : but  ranging  occasionally  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  khamsin,  simoom,  or  hot.  wind  from  the 
Sahara,  as  high  as  1 10°,  or  even  inure.  Luckily, 
however,  the  latter  seldom  or  never  continues  for 
more  than  5 or  6 days  at  a time,  and  rarely  occurs 
except  in  August  or  September.  In  winter  the 
teiiqicrnture  Is  usually  from  65°  to  65°  F.  The 
heat  is  mitigated  by  the  N.  winds,  which  with  the 
E.  prevail  during  summer.  About  the  equinoxes 
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violent  SW.  winds  occht  ; NW.  winds  arc  common 
from  November  to  April,  at  which  time  storms  and 
showers  of  rain  are  most  frequent;  hut  in  summer 
these  winds  bring  dry  weather;  the  E.  and  S. 
winds  are  also  dry,  and  quit**  unlike  what  they  are 
on  the  opposite  European  coasts.  The  barometer 
varies  only  from  29  and  1-1  Uth  to  80  and  4-lOths 
in.  There  are  about  50  wet  days  during  the  year, 
chiefly  in  March,  along  the  coast  and  on  the  leaser 
Atlas.  The  quantity  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent years;  hut,  at  Algiers,  it  may  average  from 
27  to  20  inches : little  falls  during  summer.  Dews 
are  abundant,  and  the  air  on  the  coast  is  damp. 
At  the  end  of  December  the  trees  lose  their  i 
leaves;  but  by  the  middle  of  February  vegetation  j 
is  again  in  full  activity,  and  the  fruit  is  rqie  in 
May.  (Shaw,  pp.  133-136;  Reset,  i.  pp.  140-149 ; 
D'Avizac,  art.  * Alger.’)  The  atmosphere  is  very 
clear  and  the  country  healthy,  excepting  in  the 
marshy  districts.  Of  late  years  Algeria  has  come 
much  in  vogue  ns  a residence  fur  invalids. 

Gett/oyy  and  Mineral s, — The  primary  rocks  con- 
sist in  part  of  granite,  but  chiefly  of  gneiss  and 
micaceous  schist.  Travertine  Is  found  on  the 
coast;  near  Oran  a greyish  quartz,  but  no  volcanic 
rocks;  in  the  interior  a lime  formation  often  alter- 
nates with  a schistose  marl.  The  secondary  de- 
posits consist  in  many  places  of  a lias  formation 
and  calcareous  strata,  containing  few  organic  and 
no  vegetable  remains.  At  Oran  the  lime  contains 
bivalve,  but  no  univalve  shells.  The  tertiary  de- 
posits are  mostly  calcareous,  in  the  Metidjah  of  a 
yellowish  grey  colour;  sometimes  a blue  clay  en- 
closing a lam i nary  gypsum  and  a little  iron,  in 
other  farts  sandy  and  much  impregnated  with  salt. 
All  the  chain  of  AtlAs  has  a tertiary  clay  deposit. 
The  VV.  province  apixars  to  be  the  richest  in  mi- 
nerals. Salt  is  extremely  abundant,  in  springs  and 
beds,  ou  both  the  E.  and  W.  frontiers;  near  Con- 
stantine, the  Titteri  Dosk  mountains,  and  the  Mel- 
. gigg  and  Shott  marshes.  The  salt  pits  near  Arzew 
occupy  a space  of  6m.  circ.,  forming  marshes  in 
winter  which  dry  in  summer,  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  collected.  Nitre,  though  not  found 
pure,  is  very  plentiful  in  the  W.  province,  Getn- 
lia,  &c.  Iron  is  most  abundant.  Copper  is  found 
in  various  places ; and  there  are  some  very  rich 
lead  mines,  the  ore  of  those  of  the  Wannashrees 
l>eing  soi«l  to  yield  80  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
There  are  also  fullers’  earth,  potters’  clay,  talc,  py- 
rites, Ac.  Diamonds  (verifying  what  was  reckoned 
the  apocryphal  statement  of  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.,  lib. 
37,  £ 4)  have  been  found  in  the  sands  of  the  YVnd- 
el-knnmicl  that  runs  by  Constantine,  mixed  with 
small  quantities  of  gold  dust,  silver,  tin,  and  an- 
timony. Saline  hot  and  cold  springs  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  those  of 
fresh  water.  The  latter,  however,  are  bv  no  means 
rare,  and  may  everywhere  be  found  by  digging 
through  a crust  of  flaky  soft  stone  lying  at  different 
depths,  but  near  Algiers  and  Ilona  immediately 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  (D'Avizac,  art. 

Vegetation  in  the  N.  parts  of  Algieria  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  S.  parts  of  Spain,  Provence, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  shores. 
The  mountains  of  the  little  Atlas  are  covered  w ith 
thick  forests,  in  which  are  found  Jive  different  va- 
rieties of  oak,  the  Aleppo  pine,  the  wild  olive,  the 
* ha  mac  tree  (Rhus  cotinus ),  with  arbutus,  cypress, 
myrtles,  &c.  S.  of  the  greater  Atlas  are  found  the 
date-bearing  palm,  and  other  trees  belonging  to  a 
warmer  climate.  The  Algerian  Sahara  is  far  from 
being  a perfect  desert.  There  are  multitudes  of 
oases,  full  of  towns  and  villages,  surrounded  by 
olives,  figs,  vinos  and  palms. 

Animals,  — Lions  of  great  size  and  strength, 
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panthers,  hyaenas,  find  leopards,  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous recesses  of  the  greater  Atlas,  but  are  never 
seen  near  Algiers:  wild  l>oars,  wolves,  and  jackals 
are  more  common,  and  there  are  a few  bears. 
Wild  cats,  monkeys,  porcupines,  and  hedge-hogs 
are  more  or  less  abundant;  as  well  as  iAitclo|>cs 
and  other  secies  of  deer,  hares,  genneta,  jerlxma, 
rats,  mice.  Ac.  The  useful  animals  are  horses, 
asses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  dromedaries,  Ac. 
Ostriches  are  found  in  the  desert  on  the  confines 
of  Morocco;  there  are  also  vultures  and  other 
large  birds  of  prey;  bitterns,  curlews,  lapwings, 
plovers,  pigeons,  and  ani;***;  with  great  plenty  of 
game  and  small  birds.  Some  serpents  of  the  Colu- 
ber race  are  met  with;  and  lizards,  chameleons, 
and  other  amphibia.  Tunny  and  other  sea  fish 
alxuind  on  the  coasts;  barbel,  perch,  cels,  Ac.,  are 
found  in  the  fresh  waters,  and  even  in  the  warm 
saline  streams;  conger  at.  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
and  lolwters  and  many  other  Crustacea  along  the 
shores.  Among  the  insect  tribe  are  scorpions  and 
tarantulas.  Ijocustx  seldom  commit  the  same 
devastations  here  as  in  Egypt  and  Syria  Coral, 
which  is  very  abundant  on  the  coasts,  forms  an 
im|M)rtant  article  of  produce  and  industry:  it  is  of 
a larger  sort,  hut  less  vivid  in  its  colour,  than  that 
of  Sicily.  (Kozet,  VoL  i.  p.  218;  Shaw,  p.  192$ 
Camplsill,  Letters  from  the  South.) 

People . — There  are  nine  distinct  races  of  in- 
habitants, via:  1st,  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  who,  how- 
ever, call  themselves  Mazujh  (noble)  or  Mazenj 
(free);  they  constitute  aUmt  half  the  entire  po- 
pulation, and  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
alxiriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  are 
principally  found  in  the  mountain  districts;  and 
their  lands  are  occasionally  well  cultivated  and 
irrigated  2d,  Hiskens  or  Mozalis,  sup|x»sed  to  lx: 
the  descendants  of  the  GctuUe,  living  principally 
S.  of  the  greater  Atlas,  and  comparatively  in- 
dustrious. 3d,  Moon;  a mixed  race,  descended 
from  the  Mauritanians,  Berbers,  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Vandals,  and  Arabs;  they  constitute  the 
hulk  of  the  population  of  the  towns  and  villages. 
4th,  Arabs,  consisting  of  three  tribes:  the  first, 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
Amalckites,  is  nearly  extinct;  the  second  consists 
of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  is  fixed  to  certain 
spots;  the  third,  or  wandering  Aralw.  are  princi- 
pally herdsmen  and  shepherds  dwelling  in  tents, 
oth,  Negroes,  rani'll  Abxjd  (slaves)  or  Soudan 
(black);  originally  brought  thither  from  the  in- 
terior, and  sold  as  slaves.  6th,  Jews,  who  form  a 
third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers,  and  a 
fourth  part  of  those  of  Oran.  7th,  Turks,  now 
very  few,  nor  ever  very  numerous,  although  long 
the  domiuant  race:  they  were  a heterogeneous 
body,  composed  of  genuine  Turks,  Greeks,  Cir- 
cassians, Albanians,  (kirsicans,  Maltese,  and  rene- 
gades of  all  nations,  mounted,  and  forming  a 
militia  similar  to  the  Mameluke's.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Algieria,  in  1830,  by  the  French,  the 
Turks  being  permitted  to  withdraw,  evacuated 
the  country  to  the.  number  of  about  20,000.  8th, 
Kolouglis,  or  descendants  of  Turks  by  Moorish 
mothers,  their  name  literally  signifying  ‘sons  of 
soldiers.'  Although  possessed  of  influence,  they 
did  not  formerly  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  con- 
sideration as  their  fathers.  Oth,  Kuro|x>aus,  who 
may  of  course  be  subdivided  into  various  nations, 
but  an;  mostly  French.  Amongst  the  Kabyles  of 
the  A ureas  are  a tribe  distinguished  by  u fair  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  and  light  hair,  believed  to  lx* 
descendants  of  the  Vandals.  Traces  of  the  Huns, 
Suevi,  anil  other  Gothic  nations  have  been  also 
found.  (For  further  information  respecting  the 
different  native  races,  see  Arabia,  Babbary,  and 
Morocco.) 
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Scenery. — Proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  ft  rich 
champaign  country  stretches  for  some  distance 
inland  S.  of  Anew,  bounded  towards  the  sea  by 
strop  rocks  and  precipices;  many  fertile  plains  are 
irrigated  by  the  Sigg  river  (or  SUM,  a drain  or 
trench),  its  waters  being  diverted  by  numerous 
canals  for  that  purpose.  Behind  Masagmn,  ami 
near  the  Shell  iff.  as  far  as  the  sea,  is  a tract  stud- 
ded with  orchards,  gardens,  and  country  lipases. 
The  country  round  Shershcll  is  of  the  most  exu- 
berant fertility,  possessing  large  tracts  of  arable 
land,  ami  the  mountains  covered  to  their  summits 
with  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  affording  de- 
lightful ami  extensive  prosjwcts.  The  inland  parts 
of  the  W.  province  present  alternately  fertile  val- 
leys ami  high  ranges  of  rocky  mountains.  ‘ If  we 
conceive,’  says  Shaw,  'a  number  of  bills,  usually 
of  the  )>erpendicular  height  of  400.  600,  or  600 
yards,  with  an  easy  ascent,  and  several  groves  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees  rising  up  in  a succession  of 
ranges  one  liehind  another,  and  if  to  this  prospect 
we  here  and  there  add  a rocky  precipice  of  a supe- 
rior eminence  and  difficult  access,  and  place  upon 
the  side  or  summit  of  it  a mud-walled  Uashkerah, 
or  village  of  the  Kabvles, — we  shall  then  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  atlas  bounding  the  TclL’  The 
verge  of  the  Sahara  beyond  this  presents  nothing 
but  scattered  villages  ami  plantations  of  dates. 
The  plain  of  Metidjuh,  adjoining  the  capital,  con- 
tains many  farms  and  country  houses,  producing 
in  perfection  flax,  henna,  roots,  pot-hertie,  rice, 
fruit,  and  com  of  all  kinds;  it  is  adorned  besides 
with  multitudes  of  oleanders,  geraniums,  passion 
flowers,  and  other  luxuriant  shrubs.  The  S.  pro- 
vince has  the  same  general  character  as  that  of 
Oran.  The  Titteri  Dosh,  26  tn.  S.  of  Mcdcah,  is  a 
towering  range  of  bleak  precipices.  The  Jurjura. 
8E.  of  Algiers,  is  a similar  tract.  The  sea  coast  of 
the  E.  province,  as  far  as  the  river  Zhoore.  is 
mountainous,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  El-Adwah 
(the  Lofty);  thence  to  the  Seiboua  it  is  hilly;  and 
from  the  latter  to  the  border  mostly  level,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  forests.  Some  distance  to 
the  S.  are  the  M.  Thambcs  of  Ptolemy.  The 
Hcilxmn  in  some  parts  wonders  through  U-autiful 
valleys,  clothed  with  olive  trees,  lentisks.  and  a 
line  turf.  The  country  about  the  source  of  the 
Zcnati  is  broken  ami  irregular,  ami  ap|>ears  to  be 
volcanic;  that  to  the  X.  and  NW.  of  Constantine, 
from  which  that  city  is  chiefly  supplied,  is  watered 
by  the  Kusuli,  which  is  ‘bordered  by  a few  villas 
and  numerous  gardens,  rich  in  every  variety  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  trees,  with  extensive  groves  of 
pomegranate,  olive,  lig.  orange,  and  citron,'  and 
lMmndcd  by  hold  ranges  of  hills;  its  fruit  is  esteemed 
over  the  whole  province.  In  the  road  from  Algiers* 
to  Constantine,  between  the  plains  of  Hamza  ami 
Majannh.  a deep  narrow  pass,  called  Reeban  (the 
Gates),  which  a few  men  might  defend  against  an 
army,  leads  through  a mountain  ridge;  and  a 
little  farther  E.  the  road  is  carried  by  a dangerous 
track  over  the  crest  of  a high  mountain.  8.  of 
Serif  are  many  rich  plains.  The  territory  around 
Tifesh  is  the  most  fruitful  in  Xumidia,  and  the  \Y\ 
province  the.  finest  of  the  regency.  The  villages 
of  Znab  are  collections  of  dirty  hovels,  surrounded 
by  date  plantations;  Wad-rcag,  a similar  country, 
has  26  villages.  To  the  W.  extends  the  vast 
region  of  Blaid-el-Jerride,  ‘a  dry  country,’  abound- 
ing in  dates.  (Shaw,  pp.  14-68;  Sir  (i.  Temple, 
Extracts  in  the  Gcograph.  Journal,  1838,  part,  ii.) 

Antiquities. — Most  of  the  cities  ami  towns  bear 
names  little  altered  from  those  given  them  by  the 
Homans.  Many  ruins  remain  ; those  of  Tipasa 
(Tifessad),  13  m.  E.  of  Sher>hell,  stretch  for  two 
miles  along  the  coast : on  the  brink  of  the  Shellitf. 
in  alxiut  the  same  lat.,  them  arc  several  classical 


remains.  Corinthian  capitals.  Sec.,  prohablv  the 
ruins  of  the  Colonia  Augusta  of  Pliny.  Almut 
14  m.  E.  of  Algiers  are  the  ruins  iff  Kiisucurium. 
At  M ulinna,  N.  of  the  Shelliff,  a stone,  inserted  in 
a modem  wall,  bears  an  inscription,  whence  it  has 
been  inferred  that  it  was  the  place  where  Pomjicy’s 
grandson  ami  great  grandson  were  buried.  (S*e 
Martial,  Kpig.  lib.  v.  Ep.  76.)  Near  Bona  are  the 
mins  of  Hippo  Regius,  and  many  towns  can  boost 
of  ancient  relics  in  tolerable  preservation.  The 
province  of  Constantine  esjiecially  alsiumls  with 
them,  and  with  Roman  roads;  and  even  the  re- 
mote district  of  Wad-reag  has  numerous  remains 
of  Roman  masonry.  Near  the  capital  is  a col- 
lection of  unhewn  stones,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  Stonehenge,  which  the  French  call  Druidic, 
hut  others  believe  to  lie  Phumician.  There  are 
few  Christian  remains,  their  buildings  having  lieen 
destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Saracens.  (Shaw, 
pp.  21-67. ; Sir  G.  Temple.  Extracts.) 

Agriculture. — Much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated 
and  waste ; hut  the  fertility  for  which  it  was  so 
famous  in  antiejuity — 

• Non  quioquid  Libreis  terit, 

Fervent*  area  meswibus,’ — 

still  continues  unimpaired ; and  requires  merely 
the  sultstitution  of  regular  government  for  lawless 
violence,  ami  of  industrious  colonists  for  roving 
herdsmen,  to  render  it  once  more  the  granary  of 
Eurujie.  The  land  in  many  parts,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  salt  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  is 
so  rich  a**  to  require  no  manure  hut  burnt  weeds. 
But  in  a dry  climate  like  this  every  thing  depends 
on  the  command  of  water;  ami  the  necessity  un- 
der which  the  native  inhabitants  were  placed  of 
imviding  this  indispensable  element  for  their 
ands,  had  so  far  countervailed  their  intiolcnce  and 
want  of  science  as  to  make  them  pretty  expert  in 
the  art  of  irrigation.  The  French  were  not,  at 
first,  sufficiently  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of 
this;  and  some  of  the  Arab  works  for  irrigating 
were  in  consequence  neglected,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  province,  hut  the  mistake  has  latterly  fxx*n 
repaired.  The  land  is  usually  ploughed  ami  sow  n 
in  Octol*er,  or  (if  with  barley)  in  November;  by 
the  aid  of  April  rains  a g«»od  crop  is  thought 
secure,  and  the  harvest  takes  pi  nee  in  the  end  of 
Mav,  or  the  lieginning  of  June,  yielding  at  an 
average  8 or  12  for  1.  The  sjieoies  of  com  mostly 
grown  are  the  Triiicum  durum  (hard  wheat),  and 
Hordcum  rulgare  (common  barley).  Maize  is  not 
much  cultivated,  except  in  the  YV.  province ; white 
millet  for  fattening  cattle  is  planted  there;  rice 
chiefly  in  the  prov.  of  Oran.  Oats  not  living 
grown,  horses  are  fed  wholly  upon  hurley  ami 
straw.  The  plough  used  round  Algiers  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Spain  and  Provence;  but  in  general  is 
not  shod  with  iron.  It  is  draw'll  by  cows  and  asses, 
very  rarely  by  horses;  yet  with  such  imperfect 
ploughing  the  crops  are  generally  excellent.  When 
reaped,  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  cattle  or 
homes ; and  after  lieing  cleaned  by  throwing  it 
up  against  the  wind,  is  deposited  in  subterraneous 
caves  or  magazines.  The  pulse  crops  arc  beaus, 
lentils,  kidney  beans,  pease,  and  gorvanfos  fcicer 
pea)  ; turnip**,  carrots,  cabbages.  &c.,  are  good  ami 
plentiful.  Endive,  cress,  spinach,  ami  artichokes 
are  in  season  from  Octolier  to  June;  after  which 
come  calabashes,  mallows,  tonmtas,  and  water- 
melons. Potatoes  are  frequently  grown,  but  do 
not  arrive  at  a large  size,  ami  arc  of  inferior  quality. 
The  date  is  the  principal  fruit,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  valunhle  product  of  the  country  S.  of  the 
greater  Atla**.  It  is  propagated  chief! v by  young 
shoots,  and  yields  fruit  in  its  6th  or  #th  year;  it 
attains  maturity  at  aWnit  its  Both  year,  and  is  in 
full  vigour  for  60  or  70  more,  after  which  it  gra- 
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dually  declines,  till  it  becomes  extinct  when  alsmt 
200  yens  old.  (Shaw,  n.  142.)  Truly,  therefore, 
mi^h t Palladios  nay,  * Cii*  placet  euros  agerc  stem- 
lor  urn  de  palmis  vogitet  cansermdis, .’  (Oct.  12.) 
During  its  maturity  it  yields  annually  from  15  to 
22  cluster  of  date.**,  each  weighing  from  15  to 
2o  lbs.  'Hie  date  pnlm  (<<Wif)  when  it  dies  is 
always  succeeded  by  others  from  shoots  or  kernels ; 
whence  mayproliably  have  originated  the  fable  or 
allegory  of  the  bird  Phoenix.  The  lotus  or  seedra 
bears  u berry  sold  all  over  the  S.  district.  Most 
of  the  fruit  trees  common  to  Europe  are  found  in 
Algiers;  but  the  fruits  are  inferior, excepting  nec- 
tarines, peaches,  and  pomegranate* ; there  are  no 
hazel  nuts,  filberts,  straw  I jerries,  gooseberries,  or 
currants.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  much  ad- 
vantage; the  grapes  ripen  by  the  end  of  July, 
and  are  eaten  both  fresh  ami  tin'  by  the  natives, 
who  seldom  make  wine;  though  this,  no  doubt, 
will  lie  attempted,  and  most  likely  with  success, 
bv  the  French.  Oil  of  a very  inferior  qualit  y,  ami 
always  acrid,  is  obtained  from  the  olive.  Melons 
and  Indian  tigs  are  largely  grown,  ami  form  a 
considerable  jMirt  of  the  food  of  the  Arabs.  In 
some  grounds  near  Algiers  the  sugar-cane  is  culti- 
vated. Cotton  ai)d  indigo  have  been  tried,  anti 
the  climate  suits  them  well.  It  ap]>cars  from 
official  returns  that  there  were  3,274  hectares  of 
land  planted  with  cotton  in  the  year  1863,  in 
Algeria  ; that  the  crop  amounted  to  1,403,345  kilo- 
grammes, anil  the  value  is  estimated  at  3,859,000 
francs.  During  the  years  1861  and  1802,  the 
ground  planted  with  cotton  did  not  measure  more 
than  1,426  hectares,  and  the  value  did  not  exceed 
582,000  francs. 

Cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
natives.  Sheep  are  of  two  kinds : one  small,  with 
a thick  large  tail;  the  other  of  a much  larger  size, 
chietly  found  in  the  country  of  the  Melano-tictube. 
Sheep  of  the  fiue  Tunisian  breed  are  not  met  with. 
Goats  pretty  abundant;  pigs  few,  round-bodied, 
short-legged,  and  generally  blAck.  Cattle  usually 
black ; their  milk  is  inferior  to  that  of  European 
cattle;  that  of  sheep  ami  goats  is  mostly  used  in 
the  making  of  cheese  ami  butter.  The  Araks 
seldom  diminish  their  thicks  by  killing  them  for 
ftnid,  but  live  on  their  milk  ami  wool.  So  animals 
are  castrated  The  common  beasts  of  burthen  are  | 
camel*,  dromedaries,  asses,  and  mules.  Dr.  Shaw 
s | teaks  of  a singular  cross  breed  between  an  ass 
ami  a cow,  calks l kumrah , having  a sleeker  skin  . 
than  its  sire,  no  horns,  bur  the  dam's  head  ami 
tail ; but  Kozet  says  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  any  trace  of  any  such  animal.  The  horses 
are  not  alwavs,  nor  even  often  of  the  pure  Arab 
breed,  nor  altogether  well  shaped,  being  lanky 
and  round-shouldered ; head  small,  and  not  ill 
formed ; cars  erect ; and  they  are  hardy,  fleet, 
spirited,  and  docile:  those  of  Oran  are  accounted 
the  best.  They  ore  used  only  for  riding,  and  like 
the  camels  are  reared  and  live  in  the  tents  with 
their  owners.  (Shaw,  pp.  2-65,  166—170;  Itozct, 
pp.  204-261;  Campbell's  Letters  from  S.) 

Trades  and  Manufactures,  — Almost  all  the 
trades  of  Europe  are  followed  in  the  towns;  hut 
conducted  in  a very  inferior  manner,  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  indolence  as  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
natives.  The  Jews  are  the  most  industrious,  ami 
monopolise  the  greater  part  of  the  external  trade, 
with  the  higher  branches  of  art,  being  the  chief 
jewellers,  watchmakers,  ami  tailors.  The  Aralm 
are  merchants,  tanners,  and  carpenters;  the  Ne- 
groes masons,  bricklayers,  and  other  artificers; 
the  Kabvles  extract  iron,  lead,  ami  copper  from 
their  mountains. and  manufacture  gunpowder, said 
to  be  su|>eru>r  to  that  made  at  Algiers.  The  chief 
manufacture*  are  coarse  linen,  woollen,  and  silk 


stuffs,  the  first  two  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  population,  leather,  saddles,  bridles, 
carpets,  fire-arms,  steel  and  other  metal  articles, 
pottery,  gunpowder,  but  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe.  Women  only  are  employed  in  the  linen 
I and  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  the 
i slavish  occiqiation  of  grimliug  com.  European 
I got*!*  are  much  ill  request,  ami  are  bartered  iu  the 
S.  for  gold  dust  and  ostrich  feathers. 

Trade. — Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Algieria 
by  the  French,  the  established  rales  of  duty  were 
5 ami  10  per  cent.  on  imported  articles,  accenting 
to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaties  with  the  coun- 
tries of  which  they  were  the  produce.  But  those 
general  rules  were  entirely  disregarded  in  practice; 
and,  in  |>oint  of  fact,  little  or  no  trade  could  l>« 
carried  on  except  by  those  who  obtained  licences 
to  that  effect  from  government*  which  were  either 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  those  who  hail 
most  interest  with  the  Divan.  As  soon  as  the 
French  had  taken  possession  of  Algeria,  the 
great  resources  of  the  country  came  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  imports,  chiefly  from  France  into 
Algeria,  amounted  to  7,000,000  firs.,  or  280,000/., 
in  1831,  ami  gradually  rose  to  40,000,000  firs.,  or 
1,600,000/.,  in  1844 ; to 8 1,234. 44 7 frs., or  3.249,377/., 
in  1854;  and  to  nearly  millions  sterling  in  1863. 
But  the  exports  scarcely  kept  pace  with  this  grow- 
ing import  trade.  In  the  ten  years  from  1854  to 
1863,  Algeria  never  exported  more  than  from  1^ 
to  2 millions  sterling  worth  of  her  produce,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  which  went  to  France.  However, 
the  exports  from  Algeria  to  the  United  Kingdom 
greatly  increased  during  the  years  1860-3,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  sudden  demand  for  cotton,  produced 
hv  the  American  civil  war.  The  exports  amounted 
only  to  1,572/.  in  i860,  anti  rose  to 30,322/.  in  1861  ; 
to  47,26  il  in  1862,  ami  to  104,2044  in  1863.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
into  Algeria  declined  during  the  same  period. 
They  were  of  the  value  of  43,754/.  in  I860 ; of 
20,955/.  in  1861 ; of  46,253/.  in  1862,  and  of 
13,7324  in  1863.  In  addition  to  com,  or  rallu  r 
flour,  the  principal  articles  of  im|s>rtatiou  are 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs,  but  par- 
t icularly  the  first ; wines  ami  spirits,  sugar  and 
coffee,  arms,  hardware,  and  cutlery. 

The  employment  of  whipping  corresponds  with 
the  amount  of  trade;  ami  the  pro|N>rtioii  of  both 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  is  increasing.  A regular 
intercourse  is  kept  up  by  means  of  steam-packets 
between  Marseilles,  Cette,  Antwerp,  Havre,  and 
Algiers. 

The  weights,  measures,  and  money  in  use  are. 

Weights.— The  Onquyah  (4  grammes) ; Rotl  * thary 
= 16  onquyah ; Cautar=  100  rot  hi. 

Measure.*  of  Caftaeitn. — Liquid:  Holla)),  (14*64  litres) 
SS  about  17  pints,  thy:  Fau  (48  litres)  = 61  3-7th  pints. 
of  length:  Dzenl  A Torky  (640  millemetres)  = 1 ,099  feet 
Eng. ; Dzerd  A Raby  (480  millemotre*)=  1 ,674  feet  long. 

Money  is  as  follows:  Gold,  Sequin =8j.  *>$</.  Stiver: 
Monzonniih  — 7-10Lhs  of  Id. ; Ileal  Boudjoux  = 24  mou- 
snnnnti.  Copper:  l>crhcm  8«fur,  l-2t>th  • f amouz. 

French  money  Is  now,  however,  in  frequent  use,  and 
Spanish  dollars  worth  nlxmt  3*.  4 d. 

Revenues. — It  is  impossible  precisely  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the  dey 
of  Algiers  previously  to  the  French  conquest : but 
it  may  l*e  fairlv  estimated  at  al>out  3,000,000  fr., 
or  12n,000/.,  including  therein  550,000  fr.,  or 
22,000/.  of  tribute  paid  by  Naples,  Portugal,  &c. 
for  exemption  from  piracy;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  taxes  jwiid  by  the  people  amounted  to  at  least 
three  or  four  times  as  much.  The  taxes  were  of 
various  kinds  : the  principal  was  the  tithe  ( aschr ) 
of  all  crops;  ami  there  were  also  poll  taxes  on  tho 
Jews,  with  taxes  on  professions,  trades,  &c. ; ami 
the  government  derived  a considerable  sum  from 
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the  monopoly  of  wool,  leather,  salt,  and  wax. 
Those  taxes  have  been  partly  retained  by  the 
French ; but  the  more  oppressive,  with  the  mo- 
nopolies. have  been  abolished.  A considerable 
revenue  has  been  latterly  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  state,  which  are  beginning  to  be  extensively 
purchased  and  occupied  by  Eurojieans.  The  re- 
venue from  all  sources  amounted  in  1863  to  alsait 
50,000,000  francs,  or  2 millions  sterling.  The 
French  expenditure  in  Algeria,  from  its  conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1*04.  is  estimated  at 
4,632,404,000  francs,  or  185.299,360/.  To  France 
Algeria  always  has  liecn,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
a most  costly  colony. 

The  ( i(rvemmcnt  is  administered  by  tlie  com- 
ma ndor-in-chicf  of  the  French  forces  in  Algieria, 
who  is  governor-general,  and  responsible  to  the 
French  cabinet.  1 1 is  salary,  by  an  imfierial  de- 
cree of  Sent,  5,  1864,  has  been  fixed  at  125,000  frs„ 
or  5,000/.  The  governor-general  exercises  al>- 
solute  authority.  Previously  to  1830  the  govern- 
ment was  vested  in  a dev,  or  pacha,  being  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  in  the 
regency. 

Military  and  Naml  Force. — Under  the  Turks 
the  dey  maintained  alxmt  10,000  regular  infantry 
and  6,000  cavalry ; but  in  case  of  need  he  could 
bring  into  the  field  a considerable  body  of  irregular 
troops,  bound  to  serve,  like  the  European  forces  of 
the  middle  ages,  for  a certain  number  of  days  at 
their  own  wist.  The  cavalry  wan  recruited  chiefly 
among  the  Arabs  and  Berbers.  The  naval  force, 
so  long  nn  object  of  terror  to  the  Christian  powers, 
was  never  very  formidable.  In  1816,  when  it  was 
nearly  annihilated  bv  Lord  Kxinouth,  it  consisted 
of  4 frigates  of  from  40  to  50  guns,  1 of  38  guns,  4 
corvettes,  12  brigs  and  goeJettcs,  and  30  gun-boats. 
In  1824  their  corsairs  had  again  begun  to  infest 
the  seas;  and  in  1830,  on  the  capture  of  Algiers, 
the  French  found  a large  frigate  in  dock,  and  two 
others  in  the  port,  2 corvettes,  8 or  10  brigs,  several 
xebecks,  and  32  gun-boats,  (Roaet,  iii.  p.  362- 
380.)  The  French  troops  in  Algieria  in  I860,  accord- 
ing to  official  returns,  were  62,407  men  and  14,323 
horses.  The  French  troops  of  all  arms  included 
in  these  figures  amounted  to  51,855  men  and 
10,714  horses,  the  surplus  being  formed  of  a foreign 
regiment  and  native  trou)is.  In  the  so-called  na- 
tive tnsijks  which  never  quit  the  colony  except 
for  fighting  iMirposes,  there  are  a great  mindier  of 
Etmqieana.  They  consist  of  three  regiments  of 
Zouaves,  three  of  Turcots  or  * Tirailleurs  Algeriens,* 
three  of  * Chasseurs  d’Afrique/  and  three  of  Spaliis, 
but  for  some  years  a nuiiiUr  of  these  have  been 
nlwent  in  Oocliin-( 'liina  and  Mexico. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  great  hulk  of  the 
people  profess  Mohammedanism.  The  negroes, 
however,  are  mostly  addicted  to  fetichism ; and 
the  creed  of  the  Bcriicrg  is  scarcely  known,  us 
they  sutler  no  strangers  to  witness  their  rites: 
they  pay  great  reverence  to  their  mnralxuit*  or 
mauraltcyB,  jtersons  who  practise  a rigid  nud  austere 
life,  and  who  sometimes  a fleet  to  perform  miracles. 
They  regard  them  as  inspired,  and  honour  their 
tomt«.  This  custom  has  crept  in  amongst  the 
Jews,  who  venerate  the  sepulchres  of  their  rabbins,  1 
and  convert  them  into  synagogues.  Since  the  j 
French  occupation  a good  many  mosques  have 
been  converted  into  Christian  churches. 

Morula  are  at  an  extremely  low  ebb;  the  inha- 
bitants, particularly  the  Moors,  being  in  general 
grossly  sensual,  dcluiuchcd,  and  corrupt,  drunken- 
ness is  not  very  frequeut  amongst  the  natives;  but 
the  French  have  kart,  large  numbers  of  men  from 
excess. 

The  Moors  and  oilier  inhabitants  of  the  towns 


can  for  the  most  part  read  the  Koran  and  write, 
which,  however,  comprise  the  whole  of  their  in- 
struction ; few  understand  arithmetic,  or  go  beyond 
the  first  two  rules;  and  this  limited  instruction,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  enjoyed  by  the  male  sex  only, 
women  being  brought  up  in  the  most  complete 
state  of  ignorance.  The  Moors  often  transact 
business  by  placing  their  fingers  on  different  parts 
of  each  other’s  hands,  without  speaking  ; each 
finger  and  joint  denoting  a different  number.  Few 
books,  except  the  Koran,  and  some  encomiastic 
commentaries  upon  It,  are  ever  seen  or  sought 
after.  The  education  of  children  in  the  Koran 
goes  on  for  three  or  four  year*,  when  their  tuition 
ceases.  The  French  have  established  school*  of 
mutual  instruction  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
which  arc  chiefly  superintended  by  Jews,  and 
tolerably  well  attended.  Official  returns  show 
that,  in  1862,  there  were  471  establishments  for 
primary  instruction,  which  received  35,999  pupils 
of  both  sexes.  During  the  three  last  years  the 
mimlier  of  children  who  have  received  primary 
instruction  has  increased  by  over  5,000.  In  1861, 
among  the  tribes  which  had  submitted  to  the  mili- 
tary administration,  2,140  primary  schools  for 
Mussulmans  had  been  established,  with  2,313  in- 
stitutions at  which  25,000  pupils  learned  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  commentaries  on  the 
Koran.  (Tableau  de  la  Situation,  &c.  p.  254.,  and 
French  Official  Returns.) 

Arts  and  Sciences. — The  Arabs  of  Algieria.  though 
descended  from  the  people  who  gave  algebra  to 
Eunqie,  and  preserved  medicine  during  the  dark 
ages,  have  no  notion  either  of  arithmetic,  or  of  the 
correct  measurement  of  time  or  distance.  Their 
medicine,  too,  is  in  the  rudest  state,  and  few  dis- 
eases occur  tliat  do  not,  under  their  treatment, 
become  either  chronic  or  mortal.  Their  remedies 
consist  chiefly  of  siq>erstitious  practices,  as  pil- 
grimages; or  inert  decoctions,  as  that  of  mallows. 
They  are  accustomed,  in  coses  of  rheumatism  and 
pleurisy,  to  puncture  with  a red-hot  iron;  to  drees 
wounds  with  hot  butter,  and  sometimes  with  pej>- 
|>er,  salt,  and  brandy  ; and  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
thrust  wool  into  them.  When  amputation  is  re- 
sorted to,  it  is  performed  by  the  stroke  of  iui  ata- 
ghan,  and  followed  by  the  application  of  hot  pitch, 
lienee,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  change, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  latterly  the  French  army 
] surgeons  have  been  in  great  request  by  the  natives, 

, Hospitals  have  been  established  in  the  prmci|»ul 
towns,  and  vaccination  has  been  introduced.  In 
1863  not  fewer  than  23,301  civilians,  belonging 
either  to  the  European  or  to  the  native  popula- 
tion, applied  for  admission  into  the  hospitals. 
(Shaw,  p. lfifi-199 ; Campbell,  Let.  SO ; and  Official 
Returns.) 

Social  Life. — The  Bcrlters  or  Kabylee  live  in 
cabins  (yurhiet)  made  of  the  branches  of  trees 
I plastered  with  mud  and  straw,  with  a low  door  and 
j narrow  glazed  holes  serving  for  windows;  these 
huts  are  collected  together  in  small  groups  or 
( lathkra *.  The  Moors,  Jews,  Negroes,  and  most 
others,  except  the  Arabs,  live  in  houses  built  on  a 
uniform  model,  which  from  the  earliest  times  has 
not  varied.  An  open  court-yard  forms  the  centre, 
around  which  are  various  apartments,  opening  upon 
galleries  supported  b)*  light  pilasters:  the  roofs  are 
liat,  surrounded  by  a battlement  breast  high,  and 
built  with  a coni|>osition  of  sand,  wood  ashes,  and 
lime,  mixed  with  oil  and  water,  called  terrace ; 
whence  our  word.  The  rooms  are  floored  and  cis- 
j ferns  are  made  of  this  composition.  Water-courses 
are  composed  of  tow  and  lime  only,  mixed  with 
oil;  tills  mixture,  as  well  us  the  former,  soon  ac- 
! muring  the  hardness  and  impervioumiem  of  stone. 
In  moot  habitations  there  is  in  each  apartment  a 
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raised  platform  for  sleeping  on,  the  bed  being  com-  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  having  driven  the  Saracens 
posed  of  junk,  matting,  sheep-skins,  or  more  costly  from  Europe,  followed  them  into  Africa,  and  in 
material,  according  to  circumstances.  The  other  1501  and  1509  took  possession  of  Oran,  Bugia, 
furniture  consists,  among  the  nomadic  tribes,  of  Algiers,  and  other  places.  The  natives,  wishing  to 
two  large  stones  for  grinding  corn,  wrought  by  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  had  recourse  to  the 
women ; a few  articles  of  pottery  and  bronze,  and  famous  corsairs,  the  brothers  Aroudj  and  Khavr- 
a rude  frame  for  weaving.  The  better  classes  have  ed-Dyn,  better  known  by  the  names  of  Barba- 
cushions  and  caipcts  to  their  rooms,  the  lower  rossa  I.  and  II.,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
part  of  their  walls  being  adorned  with  coloured  selves  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their 
hangings,  and  the  upper  part  painted  and  decorated  enterprises  against  the  Christians.  The  brothers 
with  fret  work.  The  tents  of  the  Arabs  (the  nut-  speedily  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Spaniards 
gaha  of  the  ancients)  are  sometimes  called  My  mas,  from  all  their  possesions  in  Africa,  with  the  cx- 
from  the  shelter  they  afford  ; and  sometimes  fort-  ceprion  of  Oran,  whieh  they  held  to  the  end  of  the 
el-*haar , or  houses  of  hair,  from  the  webs  of  goats’  eighteenth  century.  Algieria  Ixvame  the  centre  of 
hair  of  which  they  arc?  made.  They  arc  const  meted  the  new  power  founded  by  the  Barharossas;  the 
at  this  moment  precisely  in  the  way  described  by  survivor  of  whom  obtained,  in  1520,  from  Sultan 
Livy  (lib.  xxix.  § 31.),  Sallust  (Bell  Jug.  § 21.),  Selim,  the?  title  of  Dev,  and  a reinforcement  of 
Virgil,  &c.  They  arc  of  an  oblong  sha|)c,  not  un-  2,000  troops.  Since  then  it  has  been  governed 
like  the  bottom  of  a ship  turned  up  wants,  and  arc  nearly  in  the  manner  described  above;  and  has, 
easily  set  up  and  taken  down.  (Shaw,  pp.  200-  with  few  interruptions, carried  on  almost  incessant 
222.)  The  dress  of  the  Berliers  is  very  rode  and  hostilities  against  the  powers  of  Christendom, 
coarse;  that  of  the  other  classes  varies  greatly;  capturing  their  ships  and  reducing  their  subject* 
but  it  is  common  with  both  sexes  to  wear  abroad  a to  slavery.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  different 
kaiM,  or  toga,  and  a for  nous,  which  covers  the  periods  to  aliate  this  nuisance.  In  1541,  the  ero- 
hcad  and  shoulders;  the  faces  of  the  women  are  jieror  Charles  V.,  who  had  successfully  achieved  a 
very  much  concealed.  Vegetables  form  the  chief  similar  enterprise  at  Tunis,  arrival  with  a powerful 
diet  of  all  classes,  not  a fourth  part  of  the  animal  fleet  and  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers;  but  the 
food  being  consumed  by  them  that  Is  consumed  by  tieet  having  been  immediately  overtaken  and  nearly 
an  equal  population  in  Eurojie.  Bread,  couscouson  destroyed  by  a dreadful  storm,  the  troops,  without 
(a  kind  of  Irish  stew),  legumes,  potatoes,  tomntas,  provisions  or  shelter,  underwent  the  greatest  pri- 
and  other  vegetables,  dressed  with  spices,  oil,  but-  various ; and  the  cmjveror  was  compelled  forthwith 
ter,  or  aromatic  herlw;  Indian  figs,  raisins,  melons,  to  re-emhark  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  the  fury 
and  other  fruits;  with  water,  shorin' t,  and  coffee,  of  the  elements  and  the  sword  of  the  Turks. 
— form  the  main  articles  of  consumption.  (Robertson’s  Charles  V.,  cap.  6.)  This  great  dis- 

Drinking  coffee  and  smoking  tolwicco  constitute  aster  seems  for  a lengthened  period  to  have  dis- 
ncver-failing  amusements.  Almost  all  the  male  in-  couraged  all  attempts  at  capturing  Algiers.  Franet1, 
habitants  of  the  towns  have  a pi]>e  attached  to  the  however,  as  well  as  England  and  other  powers, 
button  of  their  vest;  and  the  more  indolent  and  repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of  its  banditti 
opulent  will  sit  for  days  in  cofds,  unmindful  of  by  bom  ban  ling  the  town ; but  in  general  the 
their  families,  smoking  incessantly,  or  playing  at  European  powers  preferred  negotiating  treaties 
chess.  In  the  country,  fowling,  hawking,  and  with  the  dey,  and  purchasing  an  exemption  from 
hunting  the  wild  boar  and  lion  are  actively  pur-  the  attacks  of  the  Algerine  cruisers,  to  making 
sued.  Theatre*  are  now  opened  in  the  principal  any  vigorous  or  well-combined  effort  for  their 
towns.  effectual  suppression.  In  1815,  the  Americans 

The  Language  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixed  with  captured  an  Algerine  frigate  ; and  the  dey  con- 
Moorish  and  Phoenician  words.  The  Kabyles  have  sen  ted  to  renounce  all  claim  to  tribute  from  them, 
a peculiar  language,  so  very  poor  that  it  is  without  and  to  pay  them  80,000  dollars  ns  on  indemuitieu- 
conj unctions  or  abstract  terms,  and  is  indebted  to  tion  for  their  losses.  But  the  most  effectual 
the  Arabic  for  these,  and  for  all  terms  of  religion,  chastisement  they  ever  received  was  inflicted  so 
science,  Sec.  In  conversing  with  Europeans  n lin - late  as  1 Hi 6 by  tfie  British  under  Lord  Exmouth  ; 
gun  f'ranca  is  made  use  of ; a mixture  of  Spanish,  when  Algiers  was  Ismiharded,  the  fleet  in  the 
Italian,  French,  and  Portuguese.  (See  Barraky.)  harbour  destroyed,  and  the  dey  compelled  to  con- 
Raihcay s. — In  no  respect  have  the  efforts  of  elude  a treaty,  by  which  he  set  the  Christian 
France  to  civilise  this  part  of  Africa  been  more  slaves  at  liberty,  and  engaged  to  cease  in  future 
successful  than  in  the  formation  of  good  roads,  reducing  Christian  captives  to  that  ignominious 
and,  the  most  perfect  of  all  roads,  railways.  At  condition.  But  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
the  end  of  the  year  1884,  there  hail  been  prepared  these  stipulations  would  have  lieen  better  observed 
in  Algeria  a net  work  of  340  miles  of  railroads,  than  others  of  the  same  kind  previously  entered 
namely,  a trunk  line  from  Algiers  to  Oran.  287  into  by  his  predecessors. 

miles  long,  and  a branch  line  from  Philippcville  to  The  last  of  the  Algerine  deys  got  entangled  in 
Constantine,  of  53  miles.  The  first  section  of  this  altercations  with  the  French  government.  Pro- 
rrsraw,  from  Algiers  to  Blidah,  was  opened  for  voked  by  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place,  and 
traffic  in  April  188-1,  and  the  whole  network  was  the  claims  that  had  been  put  forward,  he  had  the 
expected  to  be  complete  in  May  1889.  A connec-  temerity  to  strike  the  French  consul  on  the  latter 
tion  of  all  the  towns  and  military  stations  of  paying  him  a visit  of  ceremony.  Redress  was,  of 
Algeria  by  telegraphic  wires  was  brought  into  course,  demanded  for  this  gross  insult ; but  instead 
o|s  ration  in  1856.  of  complying  with  any  such  demand,  the  dey  took 

History. — The  country  formed  part  of  the  Ro-  and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La  Calle.  This 
man  empire;  but  during  the  reign  of  Valentinion  was  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war;  and  France 
II I.  Count  Boniface,  the  governor  of  Africa,  having  determined  on  being  avenged.  In  this  view,  she 
revolted,  called  in  the  Vandals  to  his  assistance,  fitted  out  a powerful  armament,  including  a land 
The  latter  having  taken  possession  of  the  country,  force  of  nearly  38,000  men,  with  a formidable  train 
held  it  till  they  were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  a.  i>.  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Botir- 
534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the  E.  Empire.  It  was  j moot.  The. armament  arrived  on  the  Algerine 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  the  coast  on  the  13th  of  June,  1830;  and  having  cffec- 
seventh  century,  and  was  soon  after  divided  into  I ted  a disembarkation  on  the  following  day,  Algiers 
as  many  kingdoms  as  there  arc  now  provinces,  j capitulated,  after  a feeble  resistance,  on  the  5th  of 
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July.  The  dey  was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  per- 
sonal property  unmolested  to  Italy,  and  his  troops 
to  wherever  they  chose. 

The  French  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey 
gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  of  the  value 
of  47,039,011  fr.,  exclusive  of  stores  of  various 
kinds  valued  at.  7.080,926  fr. 

The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  sub- 
mitted. and  the  bey  of  Titteri  was  also  reduced  to 
obedience.  But  the  bey  of  Oran,  or  Tlemscn, 
carried  on  for  a lengthened  period  a series  of  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  the  French,  which 
were  terminated  in  1*37  by  the  treaty  of  Tafna;  by 
which  he  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  province,  and  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
French  in  Africa.  The  bey  of  Constantine  was 
less  easily  dealt  with.  Trusting  to  the  strength  of 
his  principal  city,  its  distance  from  Bona,  the 
nearest  port,  amt  the  badness  of  the  roads,  he 
braved  the  hostility  of  the  French.  In  November, 
1836,  a force  of  8,000  men,  under  Marshal  Clauscl, 
advanced  against  Constantine.  But  the  expedi- 
tion, having  been  ton  long  delayed,  encountered 
the  greatest  difficulties  on  its  march,  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather,  and  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country;  so  that  when  it  arrived  lie  fore  Con- 
stantine, it  was  unable  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
the  place,  and  with  difficulty  effected  a retreat. 
To  wijKj  off  this  disgrace  a powerful  army  left 
Bona  in  the  following  autumn  for  the  attack  of 
Constantine,  before  which  it  arrived  on  the  Gth  of 
October.  The  Arabs  made  a vigorous  resistance; 
but  breaches  having  been  effected  in  the  walls, 
the  city  was  carried  by  storm  on  the  13th.  The 
French  commander-in-chief,  General  Damremont, 
was  killed  during  the  siege. 

Since  that  time,  France  has  been  engaged  in  a 
continuous  stubliom  conflict  with  the  native  trilies, 
undertaking  frequent  expeditions  into  the  interior, 
the  most  imjiortnnt  of  them  in  the  years  1845-6. 
The  latter  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  renowned 
chieftain  Al>d-cl-Kader,  who  was  taken  as  a pri- 
soner to  France  in  1*17.  He  was  released  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  in  1852.  Minor  insurrec- 
tions an«l  small  frontier  wars,  however,  continued 
to  occupv  the  French  troops;  and  a rather  serious 
revolt  of  the  tribe*  in  the  south-east  broke  out 
towards  the  end  of  1804,  and  was  not  stopped 
without  much  bloodshed.  To  assist  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  colony,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  him- 
self went  on  a tour  through  Algicrin  in  May,  1805, 
issuing  many  proclamations,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants were  exhorted  to  submit,  without  further 
op[s»sition,  to  the  rule  of  France, 

Amhers  (Arab.  Al  Jezeire  el  ourir,  Algiers  the 
warlike),  a city  and  sea-port  of  Africa,  cap.  of 
the  nlmvc  country,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  on 
the  W.  side  of  a bay  about  11  m.  in  width  and  6 
deep:  lnt,  of  light- house  30°  47'  20"  N„  long.  3° 
4'  32"  E.  It  is  built  on  the  face  of  a pretty  steep 
hill,  the  houses  rising  nlmve  each  other  so  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  does  not  com- 
mand a view  of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  hill 
is  crowned  by  the  Karim,  or  citadel,  700  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  bay.  The  town  Is  nearly  2 m.  in 
eirc..  !>eing  surrounded  bv  thick  and  high  walls, 
hanked  with  towers  and  bastions.  The  fortifica- 
tions towards  the  sea  ore  comparatively  strong ; 
but  those  on  the  land  side,  though  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  French,  are  incapnlde  of  any  very 
vigorous  defence.  l*eing  commanded  by  the  adjoin- 
ing heights.  Algiers  had.  previously  to  the  French 
invasion,  5 gates — 2 on  the  sea,  and  8 on  the  land 
side;  about  ICO  streets,  5 squares,  2 palaces,  4 
large  and  30  small  mosques  (some  of  which  are 
now  converted  into  Christian  churches),  2 large 
and  12  small  synagogues,  many  buildings  for  the 


mil i tan',  and  about  10,000  private  houses.  The 
|Ktp.  was  formerly  estimated  at  from  110,000  to 
180,000;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lowest  of  these 
numlicrs  was  beyond  the  mark.  It  appears  from 
a census  taken  in  18-17,  that  the  pop.  of  the  city 
and  commune  amounted  at  that  date,  inc,  garrison, 
to  97,389,  of  whom  72.393  were  French  ami  other 
Europeans,  the  residue  being  Moors,  Kabvles,  ami 
Jews.  A considerable  emigration  of  Turks  and 
others  took  place  after  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  French ; and  the  above  statement  showed 
that  the  emigrants  hail  not  retume»L  A final 
enumeration  of  the  year  1802  showed  a further 
decrease,  the  {top.  at  this  time  consisting  of  but 
58.315  souls,  of  whom  37,145  Europeans,  and 
21,170  natives.  The  citv  has  a very  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea,  looking  like  a succession 
of  terraces,  the  houses,  which  are  all  whitened, 
giving  it  a brilliant  aspect ; but.  on  eutering, 
the  illusion  vanishes:  the  streets  are  filthy,  dark, 
crooked,  ami  so  narrow  that,  until  latterly,  the 
widest  was  but  12  ft.  across.  The  French  have, 
however,  taken  down  many  buildings  to  enlarge 
the  streets,  amongst  others  the  principal  mosque, 
in  the  view  of  making  the  Place  du  Govvcmrment 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a largo  and  handsome 
square  in  the  Euro|>cau  style.  The  houses  have 
flat  roofs,  that  command  a fine  view ; they  vary 
from  two  to  three  stories  in  height,  and  have  a 
quadrangle  in  their  centre,  into  which  the  windows 
uniformly  open.  The  streets  have,  in  consequence, 
a gloomy  apjiearnnce ; and  they  are  farther  dark- 
ened by  the  successive  stories  of  the  houses  pro- 
jecting over  each  other,  ami  by  their  lieing  fre- 
quently propped  up  by  timber*  across  from  one  to 
another.  The  1 islands ' whence  Algiers  derives 
its  name,  are  two  rocky  ledges  opposite  its  NE. 
quarter,  which  have  lioen  united,  strongly  fortified, 
and  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a mole; 
another  mole,  stretching  S\V.  from  these  Islands, 
and  fiinllsbed  with  two  tiers  of  cannon,  incloses 
the  harbour,  which  is  rather  small,  ami  incapable 
of  accommodating  any  vessel  larger  than  a middle- 
sized  frigate.  A light-house  is  erected  on  one  of 
the  islands,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  moles.  The 
Karim  or  citadel  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  ami 
its  fortificat ions  have  been  repaired  ami  strength- 
ened by  the  French.  It  is,  in  fact,  a little  town 
in  itself.  It  was  here  that  the  French  found  the 
treasure  belonging  to  the  dey.  The,  mosques  are 
octagon  buildings,  with  a dome  and  minarets,  often 
elegant,  ami  adorned  with  marble  colonnades. 
There  are  numerous  public  and  private  fountains, 
and  baths  of  all  kinds;  for  though  formerly  desti- 
tute of  water,  Algiers  is  now  well  supplied  with 
that  important  element,  which  is  brought  to  the 
town  by  aqueducts  constructed  in  the  last  century, 
and  which,  previously  to  the  French  occupation, 
were  kept  in  repair  by  funds  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  Many  shops  have  been  opened  by  Euro- 
peans; they  consist  of  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the 
houses,  about  7 ft.  by  4 ; but  business  is  mostly 
transacted  in  the  bazaars,  which,  withj  barbers’ 
shops  and  cafes,  are  the  chief  places  of  resort  for 
the  natives.  Algiers  Is  now  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  French  possessions  in  Africa, 
and  of  the  principal  government  functionaries  and 
courts  of  justice.  It  was  created  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  1838;  is  strongly  garrisoned;  ami  has 
a regular  intercourse  by  steam  packets  with  Mar- 
seilles. The  manufactures  are  chiefly  those  of  silk 
stuffs,  girdles,  purses,  clocks,  jewellery,  woollen 
cloths,  knihs,  Itemous,  sandals,  harness,  carpets, 
junk,  bronze  utensils,  Jfcc.  The  markets  are  well 
provided  with  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit ; provi- 
sions generally  cheap,  excepting  bre.nl,  which  is 
dear;  there  were  no  ovens,  and  only  hamluiill*  for 
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grinding  com,  before  the  occupation  by  the  French. 
European  manners,  habits,  and  dresses  are  com- 
mon; as  many  hats  are  seen  as  turbans ; cigars 
replace  pipes,  shops  bazaars;  gram!  hotels,  cafes, 
billiard  tables,  eating  houses,  cabinet * litteruirca 
have  Ik* on  set  up,  and  a circus,  cus momma,  ami 
opera  established.  There  is  regular  steam  com- 
munication with  Toulon  and  Cette  in  France,  and 
Oran  and  Bona  in  Africa,  The  streets  have  all 
received  French  names.  There  arrived  in  the  port 
of  Algiers,  in  18G3,  1,5*7  vessels,  of  a total  bur- 
then of  192,119  tons.  Of  these  vessels,  1,064,  of 
165,320  tons  burthen,  were  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  528,  of  20,799  tons,  were  coasters.  The 
environs  of  Algiers  are  very  licautiful,  and  for 
wane  miles  round  interspersed  with  great  numbers 
of  elegant  villas.  There  arc  2 small  suburbs,  those 
of  Bab-el-Oued  and  Bab-a-Zoun ; the  former  to 
the  X.,  the  latter  to  the  S.  of  the  city.  About  a 
mile  S.  of  the  Kasha  is  the  Sultan  Kalessi , or  fort 
of  the  emperor,  an  irregular  jwilygon  without  fosse 
or  counterscarp,  about  \ ra.  in  circumference.  It 
stands  on  the  spot  where  Charles  V.  encamped, 
a.  D.  1541,  and  completely  commands  the  town ; 
lmt  is  itself  commanded  bv  Mount  Boujereah. 
The  ancient  city  of  Rustonium,  the  capital  of 
Juba,  was  situated  not  far  from  Algiers,  to  the  W. 
of  Torretta  Pica : some  ruins  of  this  city  still 
exist.  Algiers  was  founded  a.  d.  935.  For  some 
notice  of  its  history,  see  the  previous  article.  (See 
Tableau  de  la  Situation;  Uozct,  iii.  pp.  14-**.; 
Shaw’s  Travels,  pp.  83-35.) 

ALCOA  BAY.  Sec  Port  Elizabeth. 

ALHAMBRA.  See  Gkakada. 

A LI  I AN  DR  A,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estre- 
nuulura,  on  the  Tagus,  18  m.  XXE.  Lisbon.  Pop. 
1,600  in  1*58.  The  town  has  some  small  manu- 
factures of  linen. 

ALICANTE  (an.  T^uccntum),  a sca-|>ort  towm 
of  Sjiain  in  .Valencia,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  42  m.  EXE.  Murcia.  Pup. 
2(1,700  in  1857.  Alicante,  is  the  terminus  of  the 
South-Eastern  of  Spain  railway.  It  is  situated 
between  mountains  at  the  liottom  of  a spacious 
Kay,  having  Cape  la  Iluerta  at,  its  XE.  extre- 
mity, and  Isla  Plana  on  the  S.  Alicante  is  de- 
fended by  a castle  on  a rock  about  400  ft.  high. 
Streets  narrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved  and 
clean.  None  of  its  churches,  convents,  or  other 
public  buildings  deserve  notice.  The  trade  of 
Alicante  bad  fallen  much  off,  in  consequence  of 
the  emancipation  of  S.  America,  and  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  but  is  now  again  increasing. 
Its  exports  consist  principally  of  wine,  almonds, 
barilla,  olives  ami  olive  oil,  bramlv,  figs,  salt, 
esparto  rush,  wool,  silk,  and  linen.  The  imports 
consist  priucijuilly  of  linens,  salted  fish,  coni,  cot- 
ton, and  cotton  stuffs,  colonial  produce,  timlier,  A*c. 
The  numlicr  of  British  vessels  which  entered  the 
port  in  1882  was  234,  bringing  coals,  iron,  machinery 
and  guano,  to  the  value  of  224,305/.  The  exports, 
principally  raisins,  oranges,  and  wine,  were  82,266/. 
The  trade  with  other  nations  was,  ships  3t>9 ; im- 
]*>rts  307,955/.,  expocta 92,305/.  In  1*03  the  figures 
were.  British  ships  1*9;  imisirts  145,710/.;  exports 
91,657/.  Foreign  ships  343;  import*  1*2,0254; 
exjKirl*  72,149/.  The  decrease  in  imports  arose 
from  the  diminished  quantity  of  railway  material 
im |* tried,  and  the  increase  in  oxports  from  an  aug- 
mentation in  the  shipment  of  lead  and  esparto 
(feather  grass),  w-hich  |ast  had  doubled  in  price 
in  consequence  of  its  demand  for  the  manufacture 
of  paj»er.  1 The  prosperity,’  says  a consular  re- 
jiort,  ‘of  Alicante  since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way to  Madrid  in  1858  continues  gradually  to 
augment.  The  town  ami  suburbs  now  contain 
31,200  inliubitants,  3,950  dwelling-houses,  161 
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streets,  and  17  squares.  It  possesses  G churches, 
an  institute  or  preparatory  college  for  the  univer- 
sity, 14  schools,  a public  library,  a handsome 
theatre,  2 hospitals,  and  a well-conducted  c*tal>- 
lishment  for  foundlings  and  aged  paupers  of  both 
sexes.  Hitherto  little  has  been  done  in  the  erec- 
tion of  manufactories,  for  w hich  the  position  of 
Alicante  is  well  adapted,  the  remembrance  of  the 
ruinous  result  of  several  joint  stock  conqianies  for 
smelting  lead  and  silver  ore  in  1844  being  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants.  An  ex- 
tensive cigar  manufactory,  a government  mono- 
poly, in  which  upwards  of  4,000  women  are 
employed,  still  continues,  however,  to  retain  its 
reputation  for  superior  finish,  and  is  constantly  at 
work.'  (RejMirt  of  Colonel  Barre,  British  Consul 
at  Alicante,  1*63.) 

AUCATA,  or  LICATA,  a senqsirt  town  on 
the  S.  const  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Girgeuti,  at  (lie 
mouth  of  the  Snlso;  lat.  37°  4’  25"  X.,  long. 
13°  55'  40"  E.  Pup.  15,481  in  1858.  It  is  built 
partly  on  the  beach  ami  partly  on  the  slope  of 
some  hills.  Its  walls  have  gone  to  decay,  and 
neither  of  its  two  cattles  is  of  any  considerable 
strength.  It  is  a poor-hniking  place,  but  oxports 
considerable  quantities  of  com,  with  sulphur  and 
*<*da.  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  maccaroni,  Ac.  The 
jHirt  i*  shallow,  so  that  large  vessels  must  load  in 
the  offing,  or  road,  about  a mile  SW.  of  the  town, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  southerly  winds. 

AL1CUDI,  the  most  W.  of  the  Lijwiri  islands,  • 
56  m.  EXE.  Palermo.  Pop.  450  in  1*58.  It  is 
about  6 in.  in  circ.,  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
with  irregular  ravines  and  precipitous  hills.  It  is 
cultivated  wherever  there  is  any  soil,  with  singu- 
lar and  laborious  industry,  and  produces  most  ex- 
cellent wheat,  barilla,  fiax,  cajiers,  Arc.  The  people 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  healthy;  it  has  only 
two  unsafe  landing-places,  and  is  rarely  visited  by 
strangers. 

ALK1HUR,  a strong  fort  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  53  m.  X.  Agra.  *2  m.  from  Delhi 
by  rail ; lat.  27°  56'  X.,  lung.  77°  59'  E.  It  w as 
taken  by  storm  in  1803;  and  was  soon  after  made 
the  head-quarters  of  a civil  establishment  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  X.  portiou  of  the  district  of  Ali— 
ghur  is  a desolate  tract,  overspread  with  low 
jungle;  but  the  S.  portion  is  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated.  'Hie  natives,  though  turbulent,  are 
superior  to  the  Bengalees,  and  other  tribes  more 
to  the  E.  Alighnr  was  one  of  the  places  held  by 
the  Sepoy  rebels  in  1857,  and  was  retaken  on  5th 
Octolier  of  that  year. 

ALKMAAR,  a town  of  X.  Holland,  cap.  nrrotul. 
and  cant.,  on  the  great  ship  canal  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  Ilelder,  20m.  NXW.  the  former, 
and  18  ra.  S.  the  11  elder.  Pop.  10.500  in  1861. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  built ; there  are 
many  fine  canals,  shaded  with  trees,  and  the 
whole  town  has  a strikingly  clean  and  comfort- 
able appearance.  The  Hotel  de  Villc  and  the 
arsenal  are  the  only  public  buildings  that  deserve 
notice.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  has  a college,  physical  society,  theatre, 
concert-hall.  Ac.  Vast  quantities  of  excellent 
butter  and  cheese  arc  produced  in  the  surrounding 
meadow  s.  Exclusive  of  butter,  about  40,000  tons 
of  cheese  are  said  to  be  annually  disposed  of  in 
its  market*.  It  also  manufactures  canvass,  and 
lots  a considerable  trade  in  cattle,  com,  tulips,  Ac. 
It*  commerce  has  lieen  materially  facilitates!  by 
the  construction  of  the  great  canal.  Without  the 
town  is  a fine  promenade,  similar  to  those  at 
the  Hague  and  at,  Haarlem.  In  1573,  Alkinaar 
wras  invested  by  the  Spaniards ; but  having  been 
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repulsed  with  great  loaa,  in  an  attempt  to  take  the 

town  by  storm,  they  abandoned  the  siege.  In 

1799,  the  Anglo- Russian  army  under  the  Duke 

of  York,  advanced  from  the  Holder  as  far  as 

Alkmaar. 

ALLAHABAD,  an  extensive  and  populous 
prov.  or  soubah  of  Hindustan  proper,  between  the 
*24°  and  26°  N.  lat,  and  79°  and  88°  E.  long.  It  is 
ltoundcd  on  the  X.  by  Oude  and  Agra,  S.  bv 
Gundwana,  E.  by  Rahar  and  Gundwana,  and  W. 
by  Malwah  and  Agra.  It  is  about  270  m.  in 
length  by  about  120  in  breadth. 

It  is  divided  into  the  following  zillnhs  or  dis- 
tricts, viz. : 1.  Allahabad;  2.  Benares;  3.  Mirza- 
poor;  4.  Juan  poor;  5.  The  Rewah  territory;  6. 
ltundclcund;  7.  Cawnpoor;  8.  Manicipoor  territory. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  other 
great  rivers.  Adjacent  to  the  former,  the  country 
is  tint  and  very  productive,  but  in  the  S W.,  in  the 
Bundclcund  district,  it  forms  an  elevated  table- 
land, diversified  with  high  hills  containing  the  cele- 
brated diiunond  mines  of  Poonah.  The  tint  country 
is  extremely  sultry  and  subject  to  the  hot  winds, 
from  which  the  more  elevated  region  is  exempted. 
In  the  hilly  country,  where  the  rivers  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  plains,  the  periodical  rains 
and  well-water  are  chiefly  relied  on  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  On  the  whole,  however.  Allnha- 
l>ad  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Hindustan. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  cotton  cloths,  opium,  saltpetre,  diamonds, 
d*c. ; anti,  in  addition,  it  produces  all  kinds  of  j 
grain  and  a vast  variety  of  fruits. 

The  chief  towns  are  Allahabad,  Benares,  Cal-  | 
linger,  Chatterpoor,  Chunar,  Ghazvpoor,  Juanpoor, 
and  Mirzapoor.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  pro- 
vince is  now  subject  to  the  British  government ; 
the  Benares  district  having  been  ceiled  in  1775; 
Allahabad  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  1801 ; 
and  the  district*  of  Buiidelcund  in  1803,  Total 
population  3,710,263  in  1861.  Seven-eighths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  be  Hindoos,  the 
remainder  Mohammedans. 

AMjAHARAD,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindostan,  cap. 
of  the  aliove  prov.  and  dist.,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  being  by  the  course 
of  the  river  820  tn.  from  the  sea,  but  the  distance 
in  a direct  line  from  Calcutta  is  only  475  m. ; from 
Benares,  75  m.;  and  from  Agra,  280  m.  Lat.  25°  27' 
X.,  long.  81°  50'  K.  At  a short  distance  from  the 
city,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  is  situated  the 
fortress,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Akharin  1583; 
but  much  improved  since  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  It  is  lofty  and  extensive, 
completely  commanding  the  navigation  of  both 
rivers.  Chi  the  sea-side  it  is  defended  by  the  old 
walls;  but  on  the  land  side  it  is  regularly  and 
strongly  fortified.  It  could  not  Ik*  taken  by  a 
Kurojxan  army,  except  by  a regular  siege ; and 
to  a native  army  it  would  be  all  but  impregnable; 
and  hence  it  has  been  selected  as  the  grand  mili- 
tary depot  of  the  upper  provinces.  In  the  course 
of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857,  an  insurrection  of  a 
dangerous  character  broke  out,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
at  Allahaltad,  and  the  Europeans  had  to  retire 
into  the  fort,  where  they  were  besieged.  How- 
ever, they  soon  recovered  their  ground,  and,  before 
many  clays  were  over,  retook  {tossession  of  the 
town. 

Being  situated  at  the  point  of  union  of  two 
great  navigable  rivers,  Allahabad  is  in  one  of  the 
finest  lkositions  in  India  for  being  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  commerce.  'Die  town,  indeed,  was  de- 
caying for  some  time  after  its  occupation  by  Great 
Britain  in  1765;  but  of  late  years,  and  juirticu- 
larlv  since  the  opening  of  the  great  East  India 
railway  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  on  which  it  is  a 
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chief  station,  it  has  l>een  greatly  increasing  in 
prosperity.  The  imputation,  which  was  only  at>out 
20,000  in  1803,  hail  risen  to  64,785  in  1861.  The 
extensive  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  a result 
of  the  American  civil  war,  was  also  particularly  fa- 
vourable to  Allahabad,  it  having  become  the  chief 
seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  article. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  the  city  is  chiefly 
imimrtant  as  a place  of  pilgrimage— one  of  the 
most  renowned  in  India.  Resides  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnn,  the  Hindoos  believe  that  another  river, 
the  Screswati,  joins  the  other  two  from  below 
ground.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary 
junction,  AUnhatMul  is  reckoned  peculiarly  holy, 
and  is  annually  visited  by  many  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan  to 
bathe  and  purify  themselves  in  the  sacred  stream  : 
in  some  years  their  numbers  have  amounted  to 
nearly  220,000,  each  of  them  paying  a small  tax 
to  government : — ‘When,’  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  ‘a 
pilgrim  arrives,  he  sits  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  has  his  head  aud  body  shaved,  so  that 
each  hair  may  fall  into  the  water,  the  sacred 
writing  promising  him  one  million  of  years’  resi- 
dence in  heaven  for  every  hair  so  deposited.  After 
shaving,  he  bathes;  and  the  same  day,  or  the 
next,  performs  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  an- 
cestors. The  tax  accruing  to  government  for  per- 
mission to  bathe,  is  8 rupees  each  person;  but  a 
much  greater  expense  is  incurred  in  charity  and 
gifts  tn  the  Brahmins,  who  are  seen  sitting  by  the 
river-side.  M any  persons  renounce  life  at  t his  holy 
confluence,  by  going  in  a boat,  after  performance 
of  certain  solemnities,  to  the  exact  spot  where  the 
three  rivers  unite,  where  the  devotee  plunges  into 
the  stream,  with  three  pots  of  water  tied  to  his 
body.  Occasionally,  also,  some  lose  their  lives 
by  the  eagerness  of  these  devotees  to  rush  in  and 
bathe  at  the  most  sanctified  spot,  at  a precise 
period  of  the  moon,  when  the  immersion  possessed 
the  highest  efficacy.  The  Bengalees  usually  |>er- 
form  the  pilgrimages  of  Gaya,  Benares,  and  Alla- 
habad in  one  journey,  and  thereby  acquire  great 
merit  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen.* 
(Hamilton’s  Gazeteer;  Ileber,  i.  pp.  441—115.) 
Since  1862,  Allahabad  has  become  the  capital  of 
the  north -western  provinces. 

ALLAN  (BRI IH5E  OF),  a neat  village  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  Allan,  3 m.  NVV.  Stirling,  on  the 
Scottish  Central  railway.  Pop.  1,808  m 1861. 
The  village  is  a good  deal  resorted  to  in  summer 
by  visitors,  on  account  of  a mineral  spring  in  die 
vicinity. 

ALLAUCH,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Bouchea 
du  Rhone,  5 m.  ENE.  Marseilles.  Pop.  3,641  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  is  very  ancient. 

ALLF.UHAKY  or  APPALACHIAN  MOUN- 
TAINS, a chain  of  mountains  in  the  U.  States  of 
N.  America,  running  in  a NE.  and  SW.  direction 
from  the  N.  parts  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  to  the 
state  of  Maine,  a distance  of  alstut  1,200  m.  It 
consists  of  a number  of  ridges,  having  a mean 
breadth  of  about  100  m.  and  a mean  elevation  of 
from  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  Their  highest  summits 
are  in  N.  Hampshire,  where  they  attain  to  an  ele- 
vation of  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet.  They  are 
almost  everywhere  clothed  with  forests  and  Lnter- 
speraed  with  delightful  valleys.  Their  steepest 
side  Is  towards  the  E.,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  primitive  rocks  are  to  be  seen.  On  the  W. 
they  atom  down  by  a gentle  declivity  continued 
to  the  Mississippi.  Iron  and  lead  are  both  met 
with,  die  former  in  great  abundance,  in  various 
I wirt*  of  the  range;  and  the  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  that  have  been  found  in  the  streams 
in  the  upper  part*  of  N.  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
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show  that  it  also  is  among  the  products  of  tho  J quarries  of  marble  and  granite.  Among  the  ma- 
Alleghanies.  Bat  coal  seems  to  be  by  far  the  f nufart  uring  establishments  may  be  mentioned  the 
most  important  of  their  mineral  riches.  Vast,  and  glass  works  of  Sourigny  and  Commentry,  which 
all  but  inexhaustible  bc»la,  of  bituminous  and  of  employ  about  800  workpeople ; the  iron  works  of 
anthracite  or  stone  coal  are  found  in  different  parts  Troncaia,  which  employ  alx>ve  600  ilitto,  and  fur- 
of  the  chain,  and  arc*  already  very  extensively  nish  annually  above  600,000  kilogs.  of  imn.  There 
wrought.  The  quantities  of  anthracite  brought  are  also  manufactories  of  cutlery,  earthenware, 
to  Philadelphia,  partly  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  cloth,  and  paper,  with  spinning-mills,  and  nume- 
and  partly  for  shipment  to  other  places,  have  rous  breweries.  The  department  is  divided  into  4 
greatly  increased  of  late.  Within  tho  last  few  electoral  ammd. ; 16  cant,  and  322  communes, 
years,  most  extensive  oil  wells  have  also  been  Chief  towns,  Moulin*,  Monti  upon,  Gannat,  and  La 
discovered  in  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  giving  Palisse. 

rise  to  eager  speculation,  and  the  -sudden  growth  ALLOA,  a sea-port  and  m.  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
of  immense  fortunes.  Salt  springs  are  abundant  Clackmannan,  on  the  Forth,  at  the  point  where  it 
all  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Alleghnnies,  and  ceases  to  be  a river,  and  becomes  a frith,  25  m. 
from  some  of  them  large  supplies  of  salt  are  pro-  ! WNW.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1841,  5,48-1 ; 
cured.  This  mountain  system  is  crossed  by  the  of  parish  and  town,  6,505 ; in  1861,  town.  6,425; 
Hudson  river,  and  is  the  only  instance  known,  par.  and  town,  8,867.  It  is  irregularly  built ; but 
except  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  ocean  has  recently  been  much  improved.  * A church, 
tides  passing  through  a primitive  mountain-chain,  opened  in  181lt,  has  a spire  260  feet  in  height, 
and  earning  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  The  harftoitr  is  excellent ; vessels  of  large  burden 
also  crossed  bv  several  canals  and  railways,  lying  close  to  the  quays ; there  is  also  a dry  dock 

ALLEN  (BOG  OF),  the  name  usually  given  and  two  yards  for  shipbuilding,  and  a spacious 
to  the  extensive  tracts  of  morass  situated  in  wet  dock  was  opened  in  1863.  The  trade  of  tho 
Kildare  and  King's  and  Queen’s  counties,  and  town  is  considerable.  In  1862  the  reg.  shipping 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Ireland.  These  do  not  was  48.  tonnage,  14,0 19 ; steamers,  5,  tonnage, 
however  form,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  one  231.  The  customs  revenue  in  1861  was  6,329/. 
great  morass,  but  a number  of  contiguous  mo-  There  are  very  extensive  collieries,  distilleries,  and 
rasses  separated  by  ridges  of  dry  ground.  Though  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of 
flat,  the  bog  has  a mean  elevation  of  about  250  which  is  principally  shipped  here ; and  in  the  town 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  gives  birth  to  and  its  vicinity  are  extensive  breweries,  which 
some  of  the  principal  Irish  rivers,  as  the  Harrow  produce  ale  rivalling  that  of  Edinburgh,  with  iron 
flowing  S.,  and  the  Boyne  E.  founderies,  woollen  manufactories,  glass  works,  tile 

ALLEN  (LOUGH),  a lake,  co.  Leitrim,  Ire-  and  brick  works.  The  justice  of  pence  and  sheriff 
land,  about  10  m.  in  length,  and  from  4 to  5 in  courts  for  the  co.  arc  hold  here.  In  a park  adjoin - 
width.  This  lake  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  ing  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a seat  of  the  Earl  of 
source  of  the  Shannon,  and  it  has  perhaps  the  Mar,  part  of  which  consists  of  a tower  of  the  13th 
best  title  to  that  distinction.  It  is  elevated  144  century,  90  feet  in  height. 

feet  above  the  level  of  high  water-mark  at  Lime-  ALLOWAY  KIRK  r the  church  (Scottice.  Kirk) 
rick;  and  the  Shannon  has  been  rendered  navi-  of  a parish,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  long  united 
gable  as  far  as  the  Lough.  with  that  of  Ayr,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doon,  on 

ALLENDOHF,  a town  of  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the  the  r«>ad  from  Ayr  to  Maybole,  about  3 m.  S.  from 
Wcrra,  23  m.  ESE.  Cassel,  on  the  railway  from  the  former.  The  Kirk  has  been  for  a lengthened 
Cassel  to  Eisenach.  Pop.  2,500  in  1861.  There  period  in  ruins  but  being  prominently  brought  for- 
is  in  the  vicinity  a considerable  salt  work.  ward  in  Burns’s  inimitable  tale  of  Tam  O’Shantcr, 

AL LEVARI),  a town  of  France,  dep.  hire,  cap.  and  having  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  poet's 
cant.,  21  m.  NE.  Grenoble.  Pop.  1,547  in  1861.  birth-place,  and  the  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
There  are  valuable  iron  and  copper  mines  in  its  mory,  it  has  become  an  object  of  great  interest, 
vicinity,  and  founderies  w here  iron  of  an  excellent  Though  rootless,  the  walls  are  in  pretty  good  pre- 
description  is  prepared  for  conversion  into  steel,  serration;  and  the  feelings  with  which  they  are 
and  also  for  being  cast  into  cannon.  In  the  neigh-  now  associated  will  protect  them  from  depredation, 
buurhood  are  the  mins  of  the  castle  of  Bayard,  the  The  church-yard,  which  is  still  used  as  a burying- 
birth-place  of  the  famous  knight  of  that  name—  ground,  contains  the  graves  of  Burns's  father  and 
the  chevalier  $un«  peur  rt  mns  rrjiroche,  mother;  and  such  is  the  prtutige  with  which  it 

ALLIER,  a dep.  almost  in  the  centre  of  France,  has  been  invested,  that  latterly  it  has  become  a 
so  called  from  the  river  Allier,  one  of  the  principal  favourite  place  of  interment.  Between  Alloway 
affluents  of  the  Loire,  which  traverses  it  from  S.  Kirk  and  Ayr,  but  much  nearer  the  former  than 
to  N.,  between  45°  58',  and  46°  47'  N.  lat^  and  the  latter,  is  the  cottage  in  which  Hums  was  bora 
2°  16'  and  3°  67'  E.  long.  Area,  723,981  hect.,  (on  the  26th  of  February,  1759),  a one-story  house, 
whereof  alsmt  468,000  are  cultivated  land,  70,000  of  humble  appearance,  with  a thatched  n*>f,  and 
meadows,  18,000  vinevards,  64,000  woods,  28,700  long  used  as  an  inn.  About  I m.  on  Hie  other  side 
heaths,  moors,  Ac.  Pop.  866,482  in  1861.  Ex-  of  the  Kirk,  arc  the  ‘ Auld  brig  o’  Doon,’  and  the 
elusive  of  the  Allier,  it  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Loire,  new  bridge — the  Utter  about  100  yards  below  the 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Cher,  and  other  lesser  former,  and  built  since  the  time  of  Hums ; and  on 
rivers.  The  ponds  and  smaller  lakes  are  so  nu-  the  summit  of  the  acclivity  of  the  E.  bank  of  tho 
merous,  that  they  arc  said  to  have  an  injurious  in-  river,  about  half  way  between  the  old  and  new 
tluence  over  the  climate.  Surface  undulating,  and  bridges,  is  the  monument  of  the  poet.  This  ele- 
in  ports  liilly;  soil  generally  fertile,  producing  a gant  structure  was  finished  in  1823,  at  an  expense 
surplus  of  com  and  wine  for  exportation,  with  great  of  about  2,600/.  It  is  built  iu  imitation  of  the 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  excellent  horses.  A monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and  consists  of 
good  deal  of  the  timber  in  the  forests  is  oak,  suit-  a triangular  basement,  on  which  rises  a peristyle, 
able  for  ship-building.  Agriculture  in  this,  as  in  of  9 Corinthian  columns,  30  feet  in  height,  su|>- 
many  other  departments  of  France,  is  in  a hack-  porting  a cupola,  surmounted  by  a gilt  tnpod.  It 
ward  state.  Many  of  the.  peasantry  are  small  pro-  is  al>ove  60  feet  in  height;  is  built  of  line  white 
prietora,  and  wedded  to  the  practices  of  their  fore-  freestone,  and  has  a chaste,  classical  appearance, 
fathers.  (See  Franck — • Agriculture.')  There  are  Independently  of  the  peculiar  associations  eon- 
valuable  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  antimony ; and  nected  with  the  place,  the  scenery  around  is  equal 
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in  richness  find  variety  to  any  in  Scotland.  The 
celebrated  statues  of  Tam  O'Shantcr  and  Scoter 
Johnnie  are  appropriately  pla«*cd  in  a potto  within 
the  pounds  attached  to  the  monument. 

ALMAI)A.  a town  of  Portugal,  pruv.  Estrema- 
dura.  on  the  Tagus,  opposite  to  Lisbon.  Pop.  6,500 
in  1858.  Then*  is  an  old  castle  on  a rock,  an  hos- 
pital, a Latin  school,  with  large  magazine  for  wine. 

ALMADEN,  a town  of  Spain,  pruv.  La  Mancha, 
on  its  SW.  frontier,  in  the  Sierra  Morcna,  57  miles 
WSW. Ciudad  Heal.  Pop. 8,645  in  1857.  Within 
a short  distance  of  this  town  is  a famous  mine, 
whence  quicksilver  was  obtained  to  the  extent  of 
from  do, i)t)0  to  40,000  quintals  a year  about  25 
years  ago;  hut  in  1863  the  produce  was  only  10,000 
quintals.  This  mine  is  very  ancient,  and  is  ls*- 
lieved  to  have  l)ocn  wrought  previously  to,  and  by 
the  Homans.  Hut  the  statements  of  Pliny,  which 
are  alike  curious  and  instructive  (Hist.  Nat.  lib. 
xxxiii.  7),  apply  distinctly  to  Sisapo  in  Ifcetica, 
that  is,  to  Almadrn  dr  la  ’Plata , 27  m.  XXW.  Se- 
ville, when*  then*  is  still  a productive  mine;  and 
there  are  mines  of  the  same  sort,  though  of  very 
inferior  consequence,  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

The  inhah.  of  Almadcn  arc  almost  wholly  en- 
gaged in  the  mines,  or  in  the  suljsidiary  employ- 
ments connected  with  them.  Formerly,  the  mines 
wen*  principally  wrought  hv  convicts;  but  that 
system  has  been  relinquished  for  a good  many 
years,  and  they  are  now  wholly  wrought  by  free 
ialsiurer*.  Working  in  the  mines  is  still,  despite 
the  meritorious  efforts  made  for  its  improvement, 
verv  unhealthy ; hut  it  is  less  so  ill  winter  and 
spring  than  in  summer  and  autumn;  and  during 
the  latter  the  mines  an*  comparatively  deserted, 
the  miners  I icing  then  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  mines  were  formerly  wrought 
on  a<*count  of  government,  who  di*|»oscd  of  the 
produce  by  contract  to  the  highest  bidder;  hut  in 
the  year  1831,  owing  to  financial  difliculiic*.  they 
were  leased  to  the  great  hanking  house  of  Huron 
Rothschild  dk  Co.  for  a number  of  years. 

ALMAGHO.a  town  of  S)*ain.  pruv.  La  Mancha, 
12  in.  ESE.  Ciudad  Heal.  Pop.  12.605  in  1857. 
It  has  an  ini|»orlant  manufacture  of  blondes.  The 
country  round  is  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  asses, 
for  which  there  is  annually  a large  fair. 

ALMANZA,  a town  of  Spain,  pruv.  Murcia,  56  m. 
X W.  Alicante.  Pop.  8,736  in  1857.  It  is  well  built, 
has  broad  streets,  linen  fabrics,  and  a great  annual 
fair.  In  the  neighlnmrhood  of  this  town,  on  the 
25th  April,  1707,  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  gained  a complete  victory  over  the  allied 
forces  in  the  interest  of  t he  Archduke  ( 'harlcs.  The 
latter  lost.  5,000  men  killed  on  the  field,  and  nearly 
10,000  taken  prisoners. 

ALMEIDA,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Heira.  24  m.  W.  by  N.  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Pop.  6,850 
in  1858.  From  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom,  it  has  always  been  deemed  a military 
[Mist  of  the  greatest  im|M>rtance.  In  1762,  it  was 
taken  by  the  S[umian!s,  after  a long  siege.  In 
1810,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Massena, 
who  abandoned  it  in  the  following  year,  after  blow- 
ing up  the  fortifications. 

ALMEHIA  pan.  Murgis),  a sea-port  town  of 
Spain,  cap.  of  prov.  of  same  name,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  Ixittom  of  the  gulph 
of  the  same  name;  49  m.  ESE.  Murcia.  Pop. 
27,036  in  1857.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  and  has 
fabrics  of  soila  and  saltpetre,  and  of  cordage  and 
other  articles  made  of  the  esparto  rush.  The  harlMiur 
is  large,  well  sheltered,  and  is  protected  by  a castle  ; 
the  water  is  so  deep,  that  large  vessels  anchor  half 
a mile  from  shore,  in  from  9 to  14  fathoms,  and 
smaller  vessels  anchor,  close  in  shore,  in  from  5 lo 
9 fathoms.  The  ancient  sovereigua  of  Granada 
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considered  this  as  the  most  important  town  of 
their  dominions,  as  well  on  account  of  the  fertility 
of  the  surrounding  country,  as  of  its  manufacture* 
and  commerce.  Till  of  late  the  town  had  very 
much  fallen  off,  hut  it*  imjMirtanec  as  a commercial 
port  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  and 
it  has  lieen  embellished  with  many  new  build- 
ings. Resides  the  e*[wrto  trade,  that  in  lend  and 
grapes  afford  considerable  occupation,  and  the  pnw 
duction  of  barley  is  likewise  on  the  increase.  The 
total  shipping  In  1863  was  1,278  vessels,  98,484 
tons.  There  are  13  smelting  work*  for  lead  ore, 
and  the  produce  in  1863  was  8.090  tons.  The  roa<L* 
in  the  district  are  very  indifferent ; there  are  no 
railways,  and  none  projected ; and  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  interposes  a natural  Iwrrior 
to  the  town  keeping  pace  with  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts of  Spain.  (Consular  Rejiorts.) 

ALMOX BURY,  a pa.  and  township  of  England, 
W.H.  co.  York,  wap.  of  Aghrigg,  divided  by  the 
Colne  from  the  pa.  of  Huddersfield.  The  pa.  is 
very  extensive,  containing  30,140  acre*,  with  a 
tsijf.  of  42,8*9  in  1861.  It  contain*  several  vil- 
lages, of  which  Almonburv,  1 4 m.  SE.  Hudders- 
field, i*  the  principal.  Pop.  of  Almonburv  town- 
ship 10,361  in  1861,  mostly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens  and  cotton*,  esjiecially 
the  former.  (See  Huddkrufikld.) 

ALMOItA,  a town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  Kumaoo, 
in  the  X K. part  of  India,  90  m.  X.  by  E.  Bareilly; 
lat.  29°  35'  N\,  long.  79®  40'  E.  It  stand*  on  a 
rulge  5,337  feet  alnive  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
compactly  built.  The  houses  of  stone,  and  slated, 
are  generally  two  and  some  three  stories  high,  the 
ground-tloor  being  occupied  a*  shops.  The  old 
t iiMirka  citadel  stand*  on  a commanding  point  of 
the  rulge  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
several  mart  olio  towers  have  l>een  erected  on  |>eaka 
to  the  eastward.  This  place  was  acquired  by  the 
British  in  1815.  The  surrounding  country  i*  bleak 
and  naked. 

ALMUXECAR,  a sea-port  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Granada,  41  in.  S.  Granada.  Pop.  4,710  in  1857. 
The  town  is  of  Arabic  origin,  its  name  signi- 
fying a ‘place  of  banishment.’  It  has  a mined 
castle,  ruined  walls,  and  narrow  streets.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  though  unsuited  to  coni,  pro- 
duces fig*,  raisin*,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  Ac. 
The  anchorage  Is  tit  only  fur  small  vessels,  ami 
should  not  be  used  by  them  except  in  cases  of 
emergency,  as  the  E.  wind*  common  on  till*  coast 
are  dangerous. 

A LX  MOUTH,  a village  of  England,  in  Xortli- 
umUrlaml,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  5$  ra.  ESE. 
Alnwick.  Pop.  454  in  1861.  The  village  exports 
considerable  quantities  of  com  and  other  produce. 

ALXWICK,  a town  of  England,  cap.  co.  Xorih- 
undM-rland.  on  a declivity  near  the  river  Abie,  275 
m.  from  London  by  mad,  and  313  m.  by  Great 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  town,  in  1841,  4.945, 
of  township  6,626;  in  1861  town  5,670,  par.  7,350. 
It  has  a spacious  square,  where  a weekly  market 
is  held,  ami  a town-house,  where  the  co.  courts 
meet  and  the  members  for  the  co.  are  elected;  the 
assizes,  however,  are  not  held  here,  hut  at  New- 
castle. Alnwick  was  formerly  fortified,  and  ves- 
tiges of  it*  walla  and  gate*  stiil  remain.  At  the  N. 
entrance*  to  the  town  stand*  Alnwick  Castle,  once 
a principal  stronghold  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side 
of  Scotland,  and  now  the  magnificent  baronial 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Nortlmniliorland.  It. 
underwent,  not  many  years  ago,  a complete  repair 
and  renovation,  executed  in  good  taste.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  a column  is  erected  in 
honour  of  one  of  the  Duke*  of  NortlmmlierlamL 
A cross,  call i* l Malcolm*  Cm**,  stand*  on  the s}x>t 
where  Malcolm  111.,  king  of  Scotland,  Is  said  to 
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have  Ijoon  killed,  in  1093,  by  a soldier,  who  came 
to  offer  him  the  keys  of  the  castle  on  the  i»oint  of 
a spear. 

ALOST  (Flem.  Aaht).  a tovm  of  Belgium,  prov, 
Kant  Flanders,  on  the  Dendcr,  about  half  way 
between  Brussels  anti  Ghent.  Pop.  19,254  in  1856. 

It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  clean  and  well 
built:  the  parish  church,  the  largest  in  the  country, 
is  not  finished;  it  has  a college,  and  several  other 
educational  establishments;  a town-house,  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity,  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  lace,  hats,  Ac.,  print  works,  and  dye  works, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  tanneries,  soap  works, 
iron  and  copper  foun defies,  and  potteries.  Vessels 
of  small  size  come  up  to  town  by  the  river;  and  it 
has  a considerable  commerce  in  the  produce  of  its 
manufactures,  and  in  hops  of  an  excellent  quality, 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  rape  oil,  Ac.  At 
Al< is t is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Thierry  Mar- 
tens, the  friend  of  Krasin  us,  who  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  Belgium. 

ALrHEX,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  S. 
Holland,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Khine,  7$  in.  K.  Ley- 
den. Pop.  8,167  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of 
earthenware  and  pipes. 

ALPXACH,  a village  of  Switzerland,  cant 
Unterwald,  on  the  SVV.  ann  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne. 
Pop.  1,600  in  1*60.  A very  singular  road,  called 
the  Slide  of  Aljmaeh , is  constructed  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  this  town,  for  conveying  trees 
from  Mount  Pilatus  to  the  lake,  from  which  they 
are  forwarded  down  the  Khine  to  the  Netherlands 
in  the  form  of  rafts. 

ALPS  (THE),  the  most  extensive  mountain 
system  of  Euro]*?.  They  extend  from  the  banka 
of  the  Rhone  in  France  on  the  YV\,  to  the  centre 
of  Slavonia  and  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  on  the  E., 
from  the  5th  and  18th  degree  E.  long.,  forming  a 
vast,  semicircular  bulwark  which  encompasses,  on 
the  N.,  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  ex- 
tremities of  this  semicircle  approach  43°  N.  lat., 
but  the  great  body  of  the  range  occupies  the  space 
between  t He  46th  and  48tb  degrees  N.  lat. 

The  Alps  are  closely  united  to  two  other  moun- 
tain ranges;  on  the  VV.  to  the  Apennines,  which 
traverse  Italy  in  its  whole  length;  anil  on  the  E. 
to  the  Hulklian,  which  covers  Turkey  and  Greece 
with  its  numerous  ramifications.  The  boundary  , 
line  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps  is  difli- 
eult  to  determine.  It  seems  to  be  most  exjiedicnt  i 
to  suppose  that  the  Alps  liegin  on  the  W.  side  of ! 
the  great  road  over  the  Bochctta  pass  (2,550  ft.  ! 
altove  the  level  of  the  sea),  which  leads  from  | 
Genua  to  Novi  in  Piedmont.  That  portion  of  the  j 
range  which  begins  at  this  rood  and  extends  K.  to  I 
the  sources  of  the  Tinea,  a tributary'  of  the  Var,  is  i 
called  the  Maritime  Alp*,  and  does  not  contain  J 
anv  very'  high  summits;  but  it  is  extremely  steep,  i 
and  is  traversed  only  by  one  road  practicable  for  ■ 
carriages.  This  mail  connects  the  town  of  Nice  1 
with  the  town  of  Coni  in  Piedmont,  and  traverse's 
three  ridges  by  the  cols  or  mountain  passes  of 
Brous  Brevis,  and  de  Tende.  The  last  col  is  in 
the  main  ridge  of  the  range,  and  rises  to  6,159  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  the  plain  of  the  Po  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  mountain  mass  lies  in  its  greatest 
extent  8.  anti  XM  reaching  from  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  from  nearly  43°,  to  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  or  to  nearly  46°  30'  N.  lat.  Its  length 
is  here,  consequently,  about  230  m.,  and  its  width 
overages  about  100  m.  The  watershed,  between 
the  rivers  falling  into  the  Po,  and  those  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Rhone,  does  not  traverse  the 
middle  of  the  mountain  region,  hut  is  found  at 
about  30  ra.  from  its  K.  border.  On  it  rise  some 
very  high  summits.  The  most  remarkable  are, 
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Monte  Viro,  12,643  feet  above  the  sea,  on  whose 
E.  declivities  the  Po  takes  its  origin;  and  Mount 
Cents  11,795  feet  above  the  sea.  Mont  I scran,  it 
appears,  must  Ik*  deposed  from  the  place  it  lias 
long  held  amongst*  mountains.  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  Col  d'Iseran,  the  traveller  naturally 
expects,  says  the  Alpine  Guide,  to  see  this  summit, 
towering,  as  has  been  described,  13,271  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  But  no  great  peak  lies  close 
to  the  pass;  the  highest  point  near  it.  and  that 
which  occupies  the  place  of  the  Mont  I scran  of 
the  maps,  is  not  more  than  10,800  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Farther  N.  is  the  immense  mass  of 
rocks  that  constitute  Mont  Blanc,  whose  highest 
point,  the  Borne  de  Dromedaire , in  lat.  45°  50'  N., 
long.  6°  51'  E„  15,739  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the 
highest  elevation  to  which  the  Alps  attain.  The 
valleys,  both  to  the  E.  and  \\\,  branch  off  at 
right  angles  from  the  watershed.  Those  to  the  E. 
are  short,  straight,  and  deep,  and  terminate  in  the 
plain  of  the  Po;  those  to  the  W.  are  of  much 
greater  length,  and  rather  winding.  On  this  side, 
especially  in  the  dep.  de*  Haute * A /pen,  between 
the  upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Isbre  and  Durance, 
are  placed  a considerable  number  of  very  high 
summits;  Mont  Loucvra  attains  14,451  ft„  Mont 
Loupilla  14,144  ft.,  Mont  Pelioux  de  Va lionise 
14.119  ft.,  and  at  least  twelve  others  rise  above 

1 1.000  ft.  The  (M'culiar  disposition  of  the  valleys 
in  this  portion  of  the  Alps  has  rendered  the  com- 
munication between  France  and  Italy'  compara- 
tively  easy'.  The  roads  follow  the  valleys  up  to 
the  watershed,  anil  have  then  only’  to  traverse  one 
high  ridge.  Three  great  carriage  roads  lead  over 
it.  The  farthest  to  the  S.  is  the  road  of  Mount 
Genfevre,  which  ascends  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhone  along  the  valley  of  the  Durance  to  Brian^on, 
and  traverses  the  riilge  N.  of  Mount  Geufcvre, 
where  it  attains  6,1 19  ft.  above  the  sea,  whence  it 
descends  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Dora  to  Sima. 
The  second  is  the  road  of  Mount  Cenis,  which  on 
the  side  of  France  may  lie  said  to  begin  at  Greno- 
ble. It  ascends  first  the  valley  of  the  1 sere,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Arc,  a tributary’  of  the  former, 
and  traverses  the  ridge  N.  of  Mont  Cenis,  where 
it  is  6,772  ft.  above  the  sen,  and  then  descends, 
like  the  former,  along  the  Dora  to  Susa.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  used  of  all  the  roads  over 
the  Alps;  and  it  is  stated  that  annually  from 

16.000  to  17,000  carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  from 

45.000  to  50,000  horses  and  mules,  pass  along  it. 
A railway’  following  the  course  of  the  road  over 
Mont  Cenis,  with  a gigantic  tunnel  through  the 
mountain,  is  to  be  completed  in  1872.  The  third 
carriage  road  is  that  of  the  Little  S.  Bernard, 
which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  I sere,  passes  the 
riilge  between  Mont  fse'ran  and  Mont  Blanc, 
and  descends  in  the  valley’  of  the  Dora  Baltea  to 
Aosta.  It  attains  in  its  highest  point  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,015  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  most 
commonly  Baptised  that  it  was  by  it  that  Han- 
nibal penetrated  into  Italy.  This  fsirtioii  of  the 
Alps  comprehends  what  commonly  are  called  the 
Cot t inn,  Graian,  and  partly’  the  Pennine  Alps, 
together  with  those  of  Dauphine  and  Savoy;  but 
reflecting  the  limits  of  the  Cottian  and  Graian 
Alps,  there  prevails  considerable  uncertainty. 

At  Mont  Blanc  the  direction  of  the  range  is 
changed.  It  runs  hence  ENE.  and  the  N.  ndgcaj 
continue  in  that  direction  to  their  termination  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  With  the  change 
of  direction  a change  in  the  disposition  of  tho 
valleys  is  observed.  The  range  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  ridges,  running  nearly  parallel,  and 
including  extensive  longitudinal  valleys.  From 
the  ridges  enclosing  these  longitudinal  valleys 
short  transverse  volleys  descend  S.  and  N.  to  the 
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plains  which  l>ound  the  mountain  range.  This 
disposition  of  the  ranges  renders  the  communi- 
cation between  Italy  on  one  side,  ami  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  on  the  other,  much  more 
difficult  than  the  communication  between  Italy 
and  France ; for  the  roads  must  either  traverse 
two  or  more  ridges,  or  great  deflections  must  be 
made  to  avoid  one  of  them. 

E.  of  Mont  Plane  the  ranpe  is  divided  into  two 
hiph  ridges,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Valaise, 
and  unite  about  8°  30'  E.  lonp.,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Rhone.  The  southernmost  of  these  ranges, 
which  is  immediately  connected  with  Mont  Plane, 
contains  nearly  in  its  middle  Mount  Rosa,  the 
second  highest  summit  of  the  Alps,  lx-ing  15,217 
ft.  above  the  sea.  W.  of  it  stands  Mount  Cervin, 
or  Matterhorn,  the  third  hiphest  summit,  rising  to 
14.83(5  ft.  Then  follow  Mount  Combin,  which 
has  14,1(5-1  ft.,  anti  Mount  Vclan,  which  attains 
12,353  ft.  E.  of  Moiuit  Rosa,  and  near  it,  is  the 
Cirna  de  Sari,  13,740  ft,  high.  This  chain  com- 
prises the  greater  part  of  the  Pennine  and  a 
portion  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  but  is  commonly 
called  the  Alps  of  Valaise.  In  the  chain  which 
encloses  the  valley  of  Valaise  on  the  X.  the 
greatest  European  glacier  is  found,  not  far  W. 
of  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Here  a great  part 
of  the  chain  rises  above  the  line  of  congelation, 
and  is  always  covered  with  ice.  It  is  stated  to 
have  an  area  of  200  sq.  m.  Many  hiph  summits 
rise  out  <»f  it  in  the  form  of  pyramids;  and  as 
the  snow  does  not  adhere  to  their  steep  sides, 
they  form  a sublime  contrast  with  the  sea  of  ice 
that  surrounds  them.  The  most  famous  of  these 
summits  arc  the  Finsteraarhom.  14,026  ft.;  the 
Month  (Monk),  13,498  ft. ; the  Jungfrau  (Virgin), 
13,761  ft.;  the  Sehrekhom,  18.394  ft.;  the  Yis- 
cherliomer  in  Grindelwald,  which  include  six 
summits  ranging  fmm  12,694  ft.  to  13,281  ft,; 
and  the  Eiger,  13,045  ft.  high.  The  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunncn,  which  attract  so 
many  travellers,  arc  only  small  detached  portions 
of  this  immense  glacier.  W.  of  the  great  glacier 
the  chain  still  contains  many  summits  rising  to 
1 1, tM)0,  and  even  to  12,000  ft.  of  elevation  ; as  the 
Alt  els,  the  PlUmlisalp,  and  others.  It  may  la? 
considered  as  terminating  on  the  W.  with  the 
Diahlerets.  or  T eufels-httm er,  which  attains  about 
10,666  ft.  of  elevation.  W.  of  them  the  moun- 
tains are  of  moderate  height,  and  towards  the 
Like  of  Geneva  they  sink  into  elevated  hills.  This 
chain  goes  commonly  by  the  name  of  Pcrnese 
Alpa  (Berner  Alpen). 

The  depression  of  this  chain  at  its  western 
extremity  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing a carriage  communication  between  Ge- 
neva ami  Berne  in  Switzerland,  and  Mi  Inn  in 
Loinluirdy.  The  mail  runs  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  enters  nt  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity the  valley  of  the  Rhone  or  of  Valaise. 
It  then  ascends  the  valley  as  far  us  the  town  of 
Brigg,  and  passes  thence  over  the  S.  range  by  the 
pass  of  the  Simplon  to  Doino  d’Ossola  and  the 
shores  of  the  Logo  Maggiore.  The  hiphest 
point  of  this  road  is  6,585  ft.,  the  town  of  Prigg 
2.325,  and  Domo  d’Osnola  1,008  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Thu  road,  made  bv  order  of  Napoleon, 
partly  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  partly  of 
the  then  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  a noble  work.  It 
is  about  26^  ft.  wide,  rising  1 \ inch  each  yard. 
In  some  places  it  is  tunnelled  to  a considerable 
distance  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is  the  only 
carriage  mod  over  this  range ; but  another  road, 
used  only  by  mules,  has  obtained  celebrity  by 
Napoleon  having  jaissed  it  in  1800,  previously  to 
his  famous  Italian  campaign.  This  is  the  mad 
of  the  Great  S.  Bernard ; it  begins  at  Martigny 


on  the  Rhone,  ascends  the  vale  of  the  small  river 
Drance  to  its  source,  where  it  passes  over  the 
chain  near  the  celebrated  Hospice,  at  an  elevation 
of  8,173  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  descends  hence  to 
Aosta  ou  the  Dora  Pal  tea. 

E.  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  is  the  only 
place  in  the  Alps  running  W.  and  E.  where  the 
range  Is  not  divided  by  longitudinal  valleys,  but 
is  intersected  by  the  two  transverse  valleys  of 
the  Reuse  and  Tessin o.  Hence  there  has  existed 
time  immemorial  a line  of  communication  in 
this  point  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  This 
is  the  road  of  the  S.  Got  hard,  uniting  Zurich 
and  Lucerne  with  Milan,  running  first  along  tho 
shores  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons  (or  of  Lu- 
cerne) to  Altorf,  and  afterwards  in  the  valley  of 
the  up|>cr  Reuss  to  Andermatt.  It  passes  the 
ridge  at  an  elevation  of  6,808  ft.,  descends  to 
Aviolo  on  the  Teasino  in  Val  Leventina.  anil  runs 
in  this  valley  to  the  I .Ago  Maggiore,  and  thence 
to  Milan.  This  much  frequented  road  has  only 
in  modem  times  tiecn  rendered  practicable  for 
carriages,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  small 
cantons  which  it  traverses. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain  system  which 
lies  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  road  of  the 
S.  Got  bard  is  less  broad  than  any  other  part.  It 
probably  docs  not  measure  more  than  80  m.  across 
in  a straight  line  ; but  its  valleys,  both  to  the  S. 
ami  the  X..  hut  especially  the  latter,  known  by 
the  name  of  Highlands  of  lieme  (Berner  Oberland), 
are  considered  as  exhibiting  the  richest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  Alps. 

E.  of  the  road  over  the  R.  Gothard  pass,  tho 
mountain  system  widens  considerably:  so  that 
between  9°  and  13°  E.  long.,  its  average  breadth 
may  be  estimated  at  between  120  and  130  miles. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  high  summits  are  less 
numerous,  a few  only  attaining  12, (KM)  ft.,  though 
a great  number  still  exceed  10,000  ft.,  and  pass 
the  line  of  congelation.  The  height  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  shows  evidently  that  the  elevation  of 
the  whole  mountain  mass  has  rather  increased 
than  decreased,  at  least  \V.  of  the  pass  over  the 
Brenner. 

Tliat  jiortion  of  the  range  which  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Val  Tellina,  the  road  of  the 
Tonale,  and  the  valleys  of  Sol  and  Nou ; on  the 
north  by  the  read  of  the  Vorarlberg  from  Feld- 
kirch  to  Lnndeck,  on  the  east  by  the  Adige  from 
San  Michele  to- its  source,  and  then  bv  the  Fins- 
termUnz  real  to  Landeck ; and  on  the  west  by 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Spltlgen  real  is 
called  the  Rhanian  Alps,  or  the  Alps  of  the  Orisons. 
It  is  traversed  by  a great  valley,  which  is  divided  by 
a high  transverse  ridge  into  two,  of  which  the  W. 
or  shorter,  called  the  Vale  of  BregngHa,  is  drained 
by  the  river  Mcra,  which  runs  W.,  and  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Como,  or  rather  of  Mesola ; and  the  E. 
and  much  longer  by  the  Inn,  which  falls  into  the 
Danube.  The  Adda,  and  its  tributaries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  valley  of  Poscbiavo,  has  been 
united  to  Italy  since  the.  year  1859.  Except  En- 
gadine,  all  tiie  valleys  running  eastward  from 
these  Alps  belong  to  Austria,  as  also  belongs  the 
valley  of  the  111,  opening  into  tho  valley  of  the 
Rhine  at  Fcldkirch.  The  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  affords  two  openings  towards  the  low 
country ; one  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  the 
other  to  the  lake  of  WallstadL.  Thus  the  town  of 
Chur  or  Coire,  situated  where  the  Rhine  turns 
N.,  has  an  easy  communication  both  with  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  'Though  a small  place, 
by  far  the  greater  port  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Bavaria,  Wirteraberg,  Baden,  anti 
Switzerland  on  one  side,  anti  Italy  on  the  other, 
is  carried  on  by  the  road  passing  through  it.  The 
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canton  of  the  Grisons,  sensible  of  the  advantage 
accruing  from  tliis  commercial  intercourse,  has 
constructed  three  excellent  roa<ls  over  the  range, 
which  divides  the  affluents  of  the  Rhine  from 
those  descending  into  the  plain  of  the  Po.  A 
road  runs  from  Coirc  along  the  Rhine  to  the  place 
where  the  V order  Rhein  and  llinter  Rhein  join, 
and  thence  ascends  in  the  valley  of  the  latter  to 
the  village  of  Snlllgcu  in  the  ltheimvalil.  At  this 
place  the  road  divides  in  two.  One  continues  to 
ascend  tho  valley  of  the  Hintcr  Rhein  to  a village 
called  also  Hiuterrhcin,  and  passes  thence  over 
the  high  mountain  ridge  to  S.  Bernardino;  it  is 
called  the  road  of  S.  Bernardino.  From  this  vil- 
lage it  descends  in  the  Val  Misocco  or  Miso  along 
the  river  Moosa,  which  opens  near  Bellinzoua 
into  the  small  plain  surrounding  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Logo  Maggiore.  This  rood,  which  rises  to 
7.015  ft.  above  the  sea.  has  been  made  in  modem 
tiroes  to  avoid  the  heavy  duties  which  the  Aus- 
trian government  laid  on  the  foreign  commodities 
(massing  through  its  territories;  for  from  Bellin- 
zona  they  now  can  pass  to  Turin  and  Genoa 
without  traversing  any  (Kirtinn  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  other  road  leaves  the  Rhinwald 
at  the  village  of  SplUgen,  and  directly  passes  over 
the  mountain  ridge  to  Val  Giacomo,  which  opens 
into  Val  Bregaglia  near  Chiaveiina.  The  highest 
part  of  this  road  between  SplUgen  and  I so  la  is 
0,946  ft.  above  the  sea.  Another  road  rone  from 
Coire  nearly  directly  8.  over  some  mountains  of 
moderate  heiglit,  till  it  enters  the  valley  of  Ober- 
hallwtein,  which  it  ascends  nearly  to  its  upper 
extremity,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  E.  passes  Mount  Julicr  at  an  elevation 
of  7,285  ft, ; it  leads  to  the  valley  of  Engadicn, 
and  is  not  a commercial  line  of  communication. 
The  VV.  road  passes  over  the  Maloga  and  descends 
into  Val  Bregaglia.  where  it  continues  to  the  town 
of  Cliiaveima.  It  rises  to  8,250  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  though  practicable  only  for  small  carts,  is 
much  used. 

The  next  road  farther  E.  is  rather  a military 
than  a commercial  line,  and  was  recently  made 
by  the  Austrian  government  to  open  a carriage* 
communication  between  the  newly  acquired 
Valte line  and  Tyrol.  It  begins  at  Innsbruck, 
ascends  along  the  Inn  as  far  as  Finstermilnz,  near 
the  boundary  line  between  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ; 
turns  them  southward,  and  passes  the  watershed 
of  the  Alps,  between  Nanders  and  Roshen,  where 
its  highest  point  is  about  4,500  ft,  above  the  sea. 
Then  it  descends  along  the  valley  of  the  Adige  to 
Glums ; but  a few  milts  S.  of  this  it  leaves  the 
valley,  and  turning  SW.  traverses  a very  lofty 
lateral  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  at  the  place  whore 
it  is  crossed  by  the  road  is  called  Monte  8 tel vio. 
It  then  rises  to  the  height  of  9,177  ft.,  being  the 
highest  elevation  of  any  carriage  road  in  Eurojic. 
From  this  point  it  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley 
of  the  Adda  to  Bormio  and  Sondno,  and  thence  to 
Milan.  It  is  commonly  1G  ft,  wide,  and  has  been 
made  at  a vast  expense,  and  with  great  skill. 

This  road  encircles  on  three  sides  an  extensive 
mountain  region,  tilled  up  by  snow  mountains  and 
glaciers,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
between  Innsbruck  and  til  urns,  and  displaying 
the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Alps.  Eternal  snow 
covers  here  a space  not  much  less  in  extent  than 
that  which  surrounds  the  Finsteraarhora  and 
Virgin,  and  it  is  likewise  overtopped  by  numerous 
steep  summits  of  a pyramidal  form,  many  of  them 
rising  to  more  titan  10, (XX)  ft.  above  the  sea ; 
as  the  Gebatch  Femer  12,288  ft.,  the  VVildspitz 
Femer  12,364  ft.,  the  Glockthurm  11,284  ft.,  and 
others.  Where  the  road  traverses  Monte  8 tel  vio 
il  (lasses  near  another  mountain  group,  less  in 


extent,  hut  rising  to  a greater  elevation.  In  it  is 
Mount  ( irtelor,  or  Ortelor,  the  highest  summit  in 
Tyrol,  12,851  ft.  above  the  sea;  anti  near  the 
latter  Mount  Hock  Ishemowald  12,422  ft.,  and 
Mount  Zebru  12,675  ft.  high. 

To  the  E.,  hut  at  some  distance  from  these 
mountain  mosses,  is  the  road  over  the  Brenner, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  E.  boundary  line 
of  the  Rhodian  Alps.  This  read  begins  at  Inns- 
bruck, ascends  the  valley  of  the  small  river  Kill, 
and  passes  thence  over  the  watershed  between  tin* 
Inn  and  the  Adige,  where,  N.  of  Storzing,  it 
attains  the  elevation  of  4.659  ft.  It  then  descends 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eisack  from  Brixen  to  Bol- 
zano or  Botzen,  and  thence  to  Roveredo  and 
Verona.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  com- 
mercial roads  over  the  Alps. 

This  read  may  be  considered  aA  separating  the 
W.  from  the  E.  Alps.  The  latter  are  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  being  more  distinctly  divided 
by  longitudinal  valleys  running  VV.  and  E. ; by 
the  greater  number  of  separate  ridges;  their 
greater  width  and  lesser  elevation;  the  numlter  of 
snow-topped  mountains  being  comparatively  few, 
and  none  of  them  occurring  E.  of  14°  E.  long.  The 
northern  half  of  this  mountain  region  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  None  Alps ; and  the  southern 
by  those  of  Corinthian,  Crainian  or  Julian,  and 
librarian  Alps. 

Not  far  distant  from,  and  nearly  parallel  with, 
the  N.  border  of  this  mountain  region,  extends  a 
very  long  longitudinal  valley  from  11°  to  15°  E. 
long. ; but  it  is  divided  by  two  transverse  ridges 
into  three  valleys,  in  which  flow  the  rivers  Inn, 
the  Upper  Salzach  and  the  Upper  Ens,  all  of  them 
running  E.  To  the  8.  of  the  valley  of  the  Salzaeli 
is  placed  the  highest  part  of  the  None  Alps. 
Many  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line,  and  be- 
tween them  are  many  extensive  glaciers.  The 
highest  summits  are  the  Gross  Glockner,  12,567  ft.; 
the  Gross  Wiesbach,  or  Krummhom,  11,844  ; and 
the  Ankogel,  11,873  ft.  nltove  the  sea.  The  lon- 
gitudinal valley  south  of  this  range  is  divided  by 
a transverse  ridge  into  two  valleys,  of  which  the 
VV.  is  drained  by  the  Eisach,  which  runs  VV'.  and 
falls  into  the  Adige,  The  E.  valley  is  drained  by 
the  Drave,  running  E.,  and  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Danube.  The  mountain  chain 
dividing  these  from  the  plain  of  Lombanly  is 
much  less  elevated,  rising  only  in  a few  summits 
to  alsivc  8,000  ft.,  and  none  of  them  exceeding 

9.000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Only  the  Terglou,  which 
rises  near  14°  E.  long.,  at  the  sources  of  the  Save, 
Attains  a height  of  9,884  ft.,  and  is  by  many  con- 
sidered as  the  most  E.  snow  mountain  of  the  8. 
range  of  the  Aina. 

E.  of  14°  E.  long,  the  Alps  are  divided  into  5 
ridges  by  4 longitudinal  valleys,  all  of  them  open- 
ing to  the  E.  These  valleys  an*  traversed  by  the 
rivers  Ens,  Muhr,  Drave,  and  Save.  The  Multr 
suddenly  turns  S.,  and  running  through  a wide 
and  open  transverse  valley,  empties  itself  into  the 
Drave.  The  ranges  enclosing  these  valleys  on 
their  N.  and  8.  sides  gradually  decrease  in  heiglit  as 
they  advance  towards  the  K. ; so  that  when  ar- 
rived at  16°  they  may  rather  be  termed  hills  than 
mountains,  except  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Drave  from  tlrat  of  the  Save,  which 
preserves  its  mountainous  as|x*ct  beyond  18°  E. 
long. ; where,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drave  with 
the  Danube,  it  sinks  into  low  hills,  but  rises  again 
into  mountains  towards  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  of  the  8ave,  where  it  takes  the  name 
of  8irmian  Mountains,  or  Fruzka  Gora.  This 
latter  group  may  lie  considered  as  the  most  E. 
offset  of  the  Alp®,  but  rises  hardly  to  more  lhau 

3.000  ft. 
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The  range  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the 
Muhr  and  of  the  Ena  turns  S.,  and  continues  for 
a distance  in  that  direction,  forming  the  E.  boun- 
dary of  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Muhr;  hut  on 
thc'lioundary  line  between  Styria  and  Hungary,  it 
subsides  into  low  hills,  which  are  followed  by  Hat 
high  ground,  connecting  the  Aljw  with  the  forest 
of  Bakony.  This  name  is  given  to  a low  moun- 
tain range  which  sejuirale*  the  two  plains  of 
Hungary  from  one  another,  terminating  where  the 
Daimln'  suddenly  turns  southward,  and  which 
may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  E.  offsets  of 
the  Al[«, 

The  m«st  N.  ridge  of  the  Noric  Alps,  which 
skirts  the  valleys  of  the  Salzach  ami  Ena  on  the 
N..  is  broken  1 1 trough  by  these  rivers  where  they 
turn  N.  to  mn  to  their  recipient,  the  Danube. 
This  ridge  may  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  Schnieberg,  near  Keustadt,  rising  6,882  ft. 
above  the  sea.  This  ridge  sends  numerous  lateral 
branches  to  the  N.,  which  terminate  close  to,  or  at 
a short  distance  from,  the  Danube,  lietwcen  Linz 
and  Vienna.  But  they  rarely  attain  the  height  of 
4,000  or  5,000  ft. 

Through  this  part  of  the  Alps  lie  the  roads  by 
which  the  towns  of  Linz  and  Vienna  communi- 
cate with  Italy  and  Trieste  and  Fiume.  There  arc 
two  carriage  roads  with  different  branches ; having, 
as  central  points,  the  towns  of  Villach  on  the  Dravc 
in  Carinthia,  and  of  Laybach  on  the  Save  in  Car- 
niola.  'Die  first,  uniting  Linz  on  the  Danube  1 
with  Italy  and  Trieste,  runs  in  the  beginning 
mostly  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Trauu,  in  a 
\VS\V.  direction,  to  the  town  of  Salzburg  on  the 
Salzbach : it  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  last- 
mentioned  river  up  to  the  place  where  it  is  divided 
by  a tnins verse  ridge  from  that  of  the  Ens,  and 
then  posses  over  that  ridge  to  Kadstadt.  Ilence 
it  directly  ascends  the  elevated  range  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Ens  from  that  of  the 
Muhr,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tanem. 
The  highest  point  of  this  road,  at  Hinchwand, 
rises  to  5,21H)  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  S.  Michael, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr,  the  mad  ascends  again 
to  pass  over  the  third  range,  which  divides  the 
valley  of  the  Muhr  from  that  of  the  Drave.  This 
chain,  however,  is  much  lower.  The  road  leads 
to  Spital  on  the  Drave,  and  thence  follows  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  Villach.  From  Villach  it 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  a tributary  of  the 
Drave,  to  Tarvis,  where  the  roads  lending  to  Italy 
and  Trieste  separate.  The  road  to  Italy  turns  W., 
traverses  the  most  S.  ridge  by  the  pass  of  Ponteba, 
2,572  ft.  above  the  sea,  ami  descends  through  the 
valley  of  the  Telia  to  Treviso  ami  Venice.  The 
road ‘to  Trieste  runs  from  Tarvis  S.,  attains  its 
highest  point  at  the  pass  of  Predil  (8,840  ft.  high), 
and  descends  thence  in  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo 
to  Goerz  or  Goriza,  whence  it  turns  S.  to  Veith 
and  Trieste.  This  road  is  connected  with  that  over 
the  Brenner  by  a transverse  road,  uniting  the 
valley  of  the  Drave  with  that  of  the  Eisach.  It 
ascends  along  the  Drave  from  Villach  to  Spital 
ami  Lienz,  passes  over  the  transverse  bridge  scj»a- 
rating  the  valleys  by  the  paw  of  Innich,  and  de- 
scends the  Eisach  in  the  wide  valley  of  Buster  to 
Brixcn,  where  it  joins  the  n«ul  over  the  Brenner. 

The  road  lietweexi  Vienna  and  the  towns  on  the 
Adriatic  runs  in  the  beginning  along  the  E.  skirts 
of  the  Alps  to  Xcustadt  on  the  Lcitlia,  whence  it 
nscemls  the  ridge  called  the  Summering,  on  whose 
summit  it  is  8,337  ft.  above  the  sea.  ilence  it 
descends  along  the  small  river  Miirz  to  Bruck  on 
the  Muhr.  Along  the  last-named  river  it  passes 
through  Grtttz  to  Marburg  on  the  Drave.  It  then 
traverses  the  range  separating  the  Drave  and  Save, 
passing  through  Wen  dish,  Tcistritz,  L'illi,  and  the 


Tmjana  pass  to  Laybach.  Between  this  place  and 
Trieste  is  the  mountainous  country  called  the 
Adelsberg  ami  Karst.  Near  Adolatierg  the  road 
rises  2,271  ft.  above  tlie  sea;  it  thence  descends  to 
Senosetsh,  and  passing  over,  the  Karst  arrives  at 
Trieste.  From  the  pass  of  Adelsberg  a road 
branches  off  to  Fiume. 

There  are  two  railways  across  the  Alps,  follow- 
ing, with  hut  slight  variation,  the  course  of  the 
roods  here  described.  The  first,  and  most  westerly 
of  the  two,  runs  from  Linz,  via  Salzbruck.  to  Inns- 
bruck, where  it  is  to  cross  the  Brenner,  falling  into 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  at  Botzen,  and  then  going, 
in  a straight  line,  to  Trieste  and  Verona.  The 
second  railroad — the  earliest  that  was  ever  com- 
1 pleted  across  the  Alps — goes  from  Vienna  towards 
Gloggnitz,  iii  a straight  southerly  direction,  ami 
then  ascends,  in  constant  curves,  to  Grntz  and 
l’illi;  the  ascent,  very  considerable  at  some  points, 
l**ing  overcome  by  powerful  locomotives,  specially 
built  for  this  line.  From  l’illi  and  Laybach,  the 
railway  falls,  in  gradual  curves,  towards  Trieste, 
throwing  off  brandies  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction.  The  journey  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  on 
this  line,  occupies  fifteen  hours  by  the  fast  trains. 

Two  carriage  roods  unite  this  railway  with  that 
which  connects  Linz  with  Italy.  The  most  N. 
runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr  westward,  Is -gin- 
ning at  Bruck,  and  traversing  Leobcn,  Imlenlmig, 
and  Murnn;  at  St.  Michael  it  joins  the  other  road. 
The  S.  runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Drove,  between 
Marburg  and  Villach,  and  traverses  Klagenfurt. 

The  Dinarian  Alps,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  link  connecting  the  mountain  system  with  the 
Balkhan  mountains,  occupy  the  country  between 
the  Gulph  of  Quarncro  or  Fiume  and  the  rivers 
Verbas  or  Verbriza  ami  Nareuta  in  Turkey,  and 
have  obtained  their  name  from  Mount  Dinara, 
their  highest  summit  (nearly  44°  N.  lat.),  which 
rises  to  6,046  ft.  above  the  sea  The  principal 
ridge  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  Adriatic,  at  a dis- 
tance  of  about  80  miles  more  or  less,  ami  forms  at 
the  same  time  tlie  watershed  between  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  or  joining  the  Save. 
Lower  ridges,  mostly  parallel  to  the  principal 
ridge,  till  the  country  between  it  and  the  sea;  but 
those  branching  off  towards  the  Save  run  nearly 
S.  and  N.  Opposite  the  Gulph  of  Quamero,  the 
higher  mountains  cover  only  a space  of  less  than 
80  miles  from  W.  to  E. ; ami  a*  here  the  fertile 
plains  of  Hungary  approach  nearest  the  sea,  the 
Austrian  government,  desirous  of  devising  some 
means  by  which  the  abundant  produce  of  that 
country  could  Ik?  brought  to  the  markets  of  the 
commercial  world,  made  in  the  last  century  two 
roads  over  the  numerous  ridges  which  traverse 
the  country.  They  an*  known  by  the  names  of 
the  Caroline  and  Josephine  roads;  the  former 
rising  at  one  point  to  4,576  ft,  above  the  sea  But 
the  linos  were  not  judiciously  chosen.  They  run 
over  a succession  of  steep  acclivities  and  declivi- 
ties; ami,  as  they  traverse  a country  destitute  of 
water,  they  could  only  be  used  by  light  carriages 
and  mules.  But  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
a company  of  private  individuals  constructed  an- 
other and  very  superior  road,  on  which  all  steep 
slopes  have  Ixen  avoided;  so  that  it  is  practicable 
for  carriages  conveying  the  most  bulky  commo- 
dities from  the  interior  of  Hungary  to  the  coast. 
This  road  begins  on  the  coast  at  flume,  ascend* 
directly  the  mountains,  passes  through  Kumenjak 
and  Skerbutorvak.  ami  terminates  at  Carlstadl  oil 
tlie  Culpa,  where  this  river  begins  to  l»e  navigable. 

On  three  sides  the  Alps  are  surrounded  bv  plains. 
On  the  S.  by  that  of  Lombardy, on  the  N.  by  those 
of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
treat  plain  of  Hungary,  The  plain  of  Lombardy 
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is  lew  elevated  than  those  of  Switzerland  and  I 
Havana:  for  the  Lngo  Maggiore  is  only  805  ft,  [ 
and  the  hike  of  Como  697  ft ; whilst  the  lakes  of 
Geneva,  Zurich,  and  Constance  are  respectively 
1,307,  1.310,  1,304  ft  above  the  sea.  The  highest 
ranges  of  the  mountains  are  much  nearer  to  the 
plain  of  Lomlt&rdy  than  to  the  plains  on  the  X. ; 
and  their  descent  is  much  steeper  towards  Italy 
tli&n  towards  Switzerland  or  (Germany.  The  mean 
elevation  of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary  is  only 
800  ft  above  the  sea;  and  in  it  terminate  the  E. 
extremities  of  the  ranges,  which  nowhere  rise  to  a 
great  height 

The  central  ridges  of  the  Alps  are  composed  of 
primitive  nicks,  especially  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  are  distinguished  hy  their  pointed  peaks.  On 
the  X.  side  of  this  formation  extends  a slate  for- 
mation of  considerable  width.  This  does  not  ap- 
jiear  to  accom|>any  the  range  on  the  S.,  except 
along  the  E.  Alps,  where  it  has  been  observed  to 
extend  from  Brixen  on  the  Eisach  to  Marburg  on 
the  I>rave,  skirting  that  river  on  the  S.  Beyond 
the  slate  formation,  the  chalk  occupies  a consider- 
able space.  It  is  found  to  occupy  the  greatest 
extent  on  the  SE.  of  the  mountain  system,  the 
whole  Julian  Alps  being  composed  of  it.  On  the 
opjjositc  or  N\V.  side,  the  sandstone  formation  ex- 
tends from  the  lake  of  Geneva  as  far  as  the  S. 
itoundary  of  Bavaria.  The  chalk  formation  is  dis-  j 
tinguished  by  its  summits,  which  do  not  rise  in 
pointed  | teaks,  but  form  either  cones  or  cupolas. 

All  those  parts  of  the  numerous  ridges  which 
rise  aliove  the  line  of  congelation  are,  of  course, 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  In  many 
places  the  snow  occupies  a considerable  space  on 
the  upper  parts  and  summits  of  the  rocky  masses, 
and  from  these  ‘ eternal  reservoirs  ’ of  snow  the 
glaciers  are  derived.  The  sides  of  the  rocky  mass 
m*  usually  furrowed  by  long  narrow  valleys;  and 
in  these  musses  of  snow,  descending  from  the  upper 
parts  under  the  form  of  ice,  extend  the  farther 
downward  the  greater  the  mass  and  height  of  the 
snow  from  which  they  are  derived.  These  accu- 
mulations of  snow  and  ice  form  glaciers,  many  of 
which  are  from  15  to  20  m.  long.  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  Messrs.  Longman's  ‘ Guide  to  the  Cen- 
tral Alps’  (Part  II.  of  Alpine  Guide),  will  be  found 
a detailed  and  interesting  account  of  these  pheno- 
mena. The  author  describes,  in  the  first  place, 
the  manner  in  which  the  snow-dust  and  minute 
crystals  are  partially  melted  and  fused  hy  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  in  warm  weather,  and  frozen 
together  into  compact  particles  of  ice  during  the 
next  interval  of  cold, — the  alternate  melting  and 
congelation  being  continually  repeated  until  the 
whole  moss  is  converted  into  that  peculiar  condi- 
tion called  nevd ; and  how,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  ndve  increasing  layer  by  layer,  and  each  layer 
exerting  considerable  pressure  on  that  beneath,  the 
process  of  congelation  gradually  turns  the  deeper 
portions  of  the  mass  contained  in  the  reservoir 
into  compact  ice.  These  reservoirs  partaking  of 
the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ice  in  this 
state  possessing  considerable  plasticity,  the  masses 
of  nevd  gradually  flow  down  through  the  channels 
of  the  valleys,  or  become  glaciers.  The  Introduc- 
tion goes  on : ‘ We  now  sec  that  the  essential  con- 
dition for  the  formation  of  a glacier  is  the  existence 
of  a reservoir  large  enough,  and  at  a sufficient 
height,  to  accumulate  such  a mass  of  nevd  as  will, 
hy  its  weight,  convert  its  own  substance  into  ice, 
and  force  It  to  flow  in  whatever  direction  it  en- 
counters the  least  resistance.  In  moving  onward 
the  glacier  conforms  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
motion  of  imperfect  fluids.  The  resistance  of  the 
shies  and  the  bed  on  which  it  moves  retards  the 
motion  of  the  adjoining  portious  of  the  ice:  the 
VOL.  I. 
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| centre,  therefore,  moves  faster  than  the  sides,  and 
! the  surface  faster  than  the  bottom.  When  tho 
ice-stream  flow's  through  a bend  in  the  valley,  the 
point  of  most  rapid  motion  is  shifted  from  tho 
centre  to  wants  the  convex  side  of  the  curve. 
While  the  ice  thus  conforms  to  the  laws  of  fluid 
motion,  the  internal  changes  by  which  it  is  en- 
abled thus  to  comport  itself  are  peculiar,  and  have 
no  example  among  other  tiodies  of  which  we  have 
experience.  The  nature  of  the  motion,  involving 
constant  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
particles,  implies  fracture,  which  must  be  frequent- 
ly renewed;  hut  this  would  speedily  reduce  the 
whole  to  a mass  of  incoherent  fragments,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  property  of  regelation.  At  each  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  glacier,  this  repairs  the 
damage  done  to  the  continuity  of  the  ice,  and  hy 
’ the  twofold  process  of  fracture  and  regulation,  die 
i glacier  moves  onward,  constantly  changing  its 
form.  yet.  presenting  a continuous  mass  of  solid 
hard  ice.’  When  the  general  movement  of  the 
glacier  tends  to  draw  asunder  adjoining  portions  of 
ice,  the  mass  is  rent  through,  and  crevasses  are 
mode.  Where  the  descent  is  gradual,  the  surface 
of  the  glacier  is  nearly  level,  and  offers  few  cre- 
vices; hut  where  the  declivity  is  rapid  and  uneven, 
the  glacier  is  rent  with  numerous  chasms,  and 
covered  with  elevations,  rising  from  100  to  200  ft., 
j having  the  aspect  of  a sea  agitated  by  a hurricane. 
The  chasms  are  frequently  many  feet  wide,  and 
more  than  100  deep.  Their  formation,  which 
never  takes  place  in  winter,  but  is  frequent  during 
summer,  is  accompanied  with  a loud  noise  resem- 
bling Blunder,  and  a shock  which  makes  the  adja- 
cent mountains  tremble.  These  chasms  are  subject 
to  change  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  and 
it  is  this  circumstance  that  renders  the  ascent  of 
the  glaciers  so  dangerous  to  travellers.  Sometimes 
there  are  found  in  the  glaciers  pyramids  of  ice  of 
u considerable  elevation  and  a regular  form,  on  the 
tops  of  which  are  placed  large  pieces  of  rocks.  At 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  glaciers  is  an  excava- 
tion in  the  form  of  a grotto,  frequently  100  feet 
high  and  from  00  to  80  wide,  whence  issues  a small 
river,  bringing  down  a bluish  water.  Though 
every  single  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers 
seems  perfectly  white,  the  whole  mass  is  of  a blue 
colour,  passing  through  even'  shade  from  the  roost 
feeble  sky-blue  to  that  of  the  lapis  lazuli ; it  is 
most  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
chasms.  The  glaciers  impart  one  of  the  greatest 
charms  to  the  scenery  of  the  Alps,  by  the  beauty 
of  their  colour,  and  their  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding country,  their  lower  extremities  being 
commonly  contiguous  to  meadows  covered  with 
the  finest  grass  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  which  enclose 
t hem  exhibiting  large  tracts  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent trees,  especially  firs. 

Avalanches  are  more  frequent  in  the  Alps  than 
in  most  other  mountains,  because  of  the  steepness 
of  their  declivities.  The  most  common  consist  of 
masses  of  snow,  which,  commencing  their  descent 
at  the  liigher  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  increas- 
ing in  magnitude  and  velocity  as  they  roll  down 
to  the  valleys,  overwhelm,  in  their  headlong  ca- 
reer, men  and  cattle,  destroy  villages  and  forests, 
and  dam  up  and  obstruct  the  course  of  rivers. 
Four  kinds  of  avalanches  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished. 1.  The  drift  avalanche  takes  place 
when  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains  have  been 
covered  by  a heavy  full  of  snow  during  a calm, 
followed  by  a strong  wind  before  the  mass  has 
acquired  consistency.  An  immense  mass  of  loose 
snow  is  then  suddenly  brought  by  the  wind  into 
the  valleys,  where  it  frequently  covers  villages ; 
but  in  general  these  avalanches  do  not  occasion 
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much  damage,  unless  when  they  cause  a compres-  Numerous  too  are  the  rivers  and  torrents  which 
gion  of  the  air.  This  sort  of  avalanche  usually  suddenly  disappear  underground,  precipitating 
occurs  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  2.  The  rolling  themselves  into  a large  chasm,  and  re-appearing 
avalanches:  these  bring  down  great  masses  of  com-  after  a subterraneous  course  of  many  mile*.  Hero 
pact  snow,  especially  towards  the  eml  of  the  win-  are  also  many  intermittent  wells,  which,  at  eer- 
ier, when  it  begins  to  thaw.  In  their  progress,  tain  seasons,  emit  large  quantities  of  water,  and 
they  are  increased  by  all  the  snow  they  meet  in  at  others  are  dry.  Several  of  them  feed  the  lake 
their  descent ; their  impetus  and  mass  l>eing  fro-  of  Zirknitz,  which  has  acquired  celebrity  for  being 
quently  such  as  to  overwhelm  and  beat  down  for  several  months  quite  dry,  and  for  several  others 
every  thing,  rucks  not  even  excepted,  that  may  filled  with  water;  so  that  it  serves  each  year  suc- 
interrupt  their  course.  These,  the  most  destruc-  ccssivelv  for  tillage,  pasturage, hunting, and  fishing! 
tive  of  the  avalanches,  cause*  great  loss  of  life  and  The  Alps  are  not  rich  in  metals,  except  iron, 
property.  3.  The  sliding  avalanches  are  masses  Some  mines  of  gold  and  silver  occur  on  the  S.  as 
of  snow  descending  slowly  along  the  surface  of  as  well  as  on  the  N.  declivity,'  especially  in  the 
n not  very  steep  declivity.  They  take  place  in  Austrian  dominions;  but  their  produce  is  incon- 
spring,  when  a long  thaw  has  dissolved  that  por-  siderable.  Others  of  copper  and  leal  are  more 
tion  of  the  snow  which  lies  immediately  on  the  productive;  but  they  too  arc  comparatively  poor, 
nicks,  and  thus  loose  tied  the  ls»nd  with  which  the  except  the  Bloibcrg  (lead  mountain)  of  Carinthio, 
whole  mass  is  united  to  its  l>ase.  They  carry  which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  lead  in  Kunqie. 
before  them  every  tiling  that  is  too  weak  to  with-  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  N N E.  of  Trieste, 
stand  their  pressure.  They  sometimes  occasion  are  reckoned  among  the  richest  of  the  globe.  The 
considerable  loss,  but  not  frequently.  4.  The  ice  or  iron  mines  of  Styria,  Cariiitliia,  and  Camiola  are 
glacier  avalanches  arc  formed  by  larger  or  smaller  very  productive,  and  their  pmduce  hardly  inferior 
pieces  of  ice,  detached  from  a glacier  by  the  sum-  to  any  of  Europe.  Rock-salt  occurs  only  in  a 
mer’s  heat.  They  are  precipitated  downwar»ls  with  very  few  places  in  the  W.  Aljis ; but  on  the  N. 
a noise  like  thunder.  When  seen  from  a dis-  side  of  the  E.  Alps  are  very  rich  layers  of  that 
tanre,  they  resemble  the  cataract  of  a powerful  mineral,  running,  as  it  seems,  in  a continuous  line 
river.  As  they  generally  descend  into  uninhabited  from  the  banks  of  the  Inn  at  Halle  to  those  of  the 
places,  they  seldom  do  much  damage.  Elina  in  Austria.  They  arc  worked  with  great 

The  rolling  and  sliding  avalanches  expose  tra-  industry  at  different  places, 
vellers  to  the  greatest  dangers  they  have  to  incur  Vegetation  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Alps, 
in  traversing  the  Al|is.  Then'  are,  in  fact,  certain  The  largi’r  valleys,  none  of  whicli  rise  to  6,000  ft. 
localities  on  the  most  frequented  rood*.  to  which  above  the  sea,  contain  some  tracts  tit  for  agrieul- 
thev  descend  annually,  and  which  arc  consequently  tural  purposes.  They  consist  generally  of  uneven 
very  dangerous.  To  obviate  the  risk  of  accidents  ground,  extending  on  both  sides  a river.  Behind 
from  this  cause,  in  the  construction  of  new  mads,  it  the  mountains  rise  with  a steep  and  commonly 
as  of  those  of  the  Simplon  and  over  Monte  Stel-  inaccessible  ascent,  which  is  covered  with  high 
vio,  care  has  been  taken  at  such  places  to  excavate  trees ; in  the  lower  jmrts  with  oak,  beech,  elm, 
the  mountain  to  a certain  depth,  and  to  cover  over  &c. ; and  in  the  upjicr  region  with  fir,  pine,  larch, 
the  mail  with  strongly  built  arches,  which  effect u-  and  the  Pinus  Ccmbra.  Near  the  region  of  the 
ally  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  traveller.  A few  pastures  the  trees  dwindle  down  to  low  hushes, 
places  on  the  road*  are  also  rendered  unsafe  by  less  The  pasture  region,  which  occupies  the  next  place., 
or  greater  pieces  of  rock,  which  descend  with  fear-  ofTers  commonly  a plain  strongly  inclined  towanls 
ful  velocity  from  the  steep  declivities  of  the  moun-  the  valley,  and  is  in  general  of  considerable  width, 
tains.  This  usually  happens  when,  after  some  days’  It  is  calicd  in  Switzerland  the  Alps.  Here  are 
continued  rain,  a strong  wind  arises,  aud  shakes  found  the  huts  or  sennes  of  the  henlsracu,  inha- 
the  higher  portion  of  the  mountains.  Luckily,  bited  only  in  summer,  when  the  cattle  are  brought 
however,  such  places  are  not  frequent.  Travellers  to  these  pastures.  The  upper  part  of  the  range  Is 
on  the  glaciers  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  chasms,  occupied  bv  liare  rocks,  manv  of  which  rise  above 
or  of  finding  the  ice  under  their  feet  suddenly  open-  the  line  of  congelation.  Tois  line  occurs  in  the 
ing  in  the  progress  of  the  formation  of  a new  chasm.  Alps  between  8,000  and  0,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  scenery  of  the  Alps  owes  a part  of  its  nu-  and  is  lower  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S.  declivity, 
men  ms  charms  to  the  great  number  of  extensive  Corn  Is  grown  on  the  N.  side,  not  above  3,800 
lakes,  of  which  nearly  every  one  is  distinguished  or  4,000  ft.;  but  on  the  S.  it  succec*ls  1,500  ft. 
by  some  peculiar  beauties.  Most  of  them  have  higher.  The  highest  place  at  which  barley  ripens 
an  easy  access,  being  situated  on  or  near  the  out-  is  Skala  in  the  Engadin,  5,950  ft.  above  the  sea. 
skirts  of  the  range,  as  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Con-  High  trees  are  found  in  some  places  not  above 
stance,  and  Zurich  ; or  partly  wnthin  and  jiartly  4,500  ft.,  at  others  they  ascend  the  declivities  even 
without  the  range,  as  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  to  7, (KM)  ft.  and  more.  Oak  is  found  up  to  4,000  ft., 
and  the  Lngo  Maggiorc  ami  that  of  Como,  and  elm  to  4,300,  ash  somewhat  higher,  beech  to  6,000, 
the  beautiful  lakes  in  Austria  Innumerable  are  fir  to  5,300.  mountain  ash  to  5,000,  birch  to  5,700, 
the  small  lakes  which  occur  on  or  near  the  sum-  pines  to  6, 5(H),  and  larch  to  7,000  or  7,300  fLalsive 
mits  of  the  high  ridges  and  glaciers.  Most  of  the  the  sea  Where  the  high  trees  begin  to  cease,  the 
rivers  ami  torrents  have  their  sources  in  such  lakes,  mountains  are  covered  with  hushes  and  the  Alpine 
The  chalk  formation  of  the  Julian  Alps  offers  rose  (Rhododendron  ferruginenm  and  hirsutvm ). 
the  most  interesting  natural  phenomena  It  con-  Beyond  the  upper  limit  of  trees,  are  found  thesaxi- 
sists  of  a fine-grained,  much-decomposed  primitive  frage,  primrose,  pcdicularis,  anemone,  gentian,  and 
chalk,  which  is  rent  bv  a great  number  of  trans-  other  specimens  of  the  brilliant  Alpine  flora 
verse  crevices  and  precipices,  and  frequently  forms  The  author  of  the  ‘ Alpine  Guide’  just  quoted, 
deep  depressions  in  the  fashion  of  funnels.  In  it  divides  the  All**,  geologically,  into  thirty-three 
occur  numerous  caverns  and  subterraneous  galleries  groups.  He  says:  ‘To  the  modern  race  of  Swiss 
of  great  extent,  in  which  everywhere  the  finest  geologists  lielongs  the  credit  of  having  ascertained 
ami  most  fantastic  stalactites  are  formed.  More  the  real  order  of  succession  of  the  strata,  and  the 
than  a thousand  such  caverns  are  already  known,  general  plan  of  structure  which  prevails  through- 
ami  many  have  never  been  visited.  I'lie  most  out  the  entire  chain.  M.  Sluder.  who  holds  a 
remarkable  are  those  of  Adelslierg  (which  sec),  foremost  place  amongst  Alpine  geologists,  reeog- 
Magdalett  in  its  neighbourhood,  Zirknitz,  &c.  nisea  the  existence  in  the  Alps  of  a series  of 


RTonm,  each  with  it*  crystalline  centre,  sometimes 
parallel  to  each  other,  sometime*  arranged  cn 
echelon,  like  the  squares  of  a chess-board. 

‘The  interval*  between  the  higher  crystalline 
masses  had  lieen  imperfectly  studied  by  the  earlier 
geologists.  It  is  now  known  that  these  inter- 
mediate species,  which  we  shall  designate  by 
the'generai  term  trough  [Fr.  mait,  Germ.  mu/ilr], 
an1  formal  of  rocks  completely  different  ft inn  those 
constituting  the  crystalline  centres.  As  a general 
rule,  these  are  stratified  rucks  of  softer  and  less 
resisting  texture,'  The  crystalline  masses  may 
l»e  regarded  as  islets,  which,  in  the  process  of  up- 
heaval, have  driven  back  or  tilted  up  the  deposits 
through  which  they  forced  their  way.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  troughs  or  spaces,  where  it  has 
been  less  disturbed,  that  the  clue  to  the  original 
geological  structure  must  be.  sought. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  ranges  of  the  Alps 
which  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  lake 
of  Geneva  are  mostly  of  French  origin,  speaking 
a corrupt  dialect  of  the  French  language.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  mountain  system  the  population 
is  of  Teutonic  origin,  only  a few  of  the  more  ojien 
valleys  terminating  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
shaking  a dialect  of  the  Italian  language.  The 
most  E.  extremity  of  the  whole  range,  between 
the  rivers  Muhr  and  Save  and  the  Julian  Alps,  is 
partly  inhabited  bv  a population  of  Slavonian 
origin,  called  the  VVendcs  or  Sloven zL  As  the 
tracts  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  are  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  constitute 
the  principal  employment.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants migrate,  at  certain  seasons,  to  the  neigh- 
louring  countries  in  search  of  work.  Some  of 
them  return  annually,  some  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years.  Resides  the  dairy,  the  mines  give 
employment  to  a number  of  inhabitants  ; hut  this 
is  only  the  case  in  the  Alps  of  Styria,  Cariuthia, 
and  Camiola,  where  rich  mines  of  iron  and  ex- 
tensive layers  of  salt  are  found.  In  these  districts, 
also,  are  some  manufactures  of  hardware  and  iron 
utensil*.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  range  manu- 
facturing industry  is  almost  unknown;  but  near 
its  outskirts  on  the  N.  side  it  has  in  later  times 
become  so  diffused,  that  it  hardly  yields  to  any 
other  part  of  the  continent.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  are  distinguished  by  their  love  of 
liberty,  their  opposition  to  every  kind  of  oppression, 
the  frankness  of  their  behaviour,  their  ahherence 
to  their  old  manners  and  dress,  and  their  fidelity 
and  honesty. 

The  Al|*s  did  not  become  well  known  till  the 
reign  of  Augu*tus.  That  emperor  finally  sub- 
dued the  numerous  and  savage  clans  which  inha- 
l>ited  the  Alpine  valleys  and  cleared  the  passes  of 
the  banditti  by  which  they  were  infested.  He 
improved  the  old  reads,  constructed  new  ones,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  free  and  easy  communi- 
cation* across  the  mountain*.  The  chain  was  then 
divided  into  separate  portions,  which  have  pre- 
served their  Imundarics  and  denominations  nearly 
to  the  present  day. 

The  exploration  of  the  Alps  has,  within  the  last 
few  years,  excited  a con*iderable  amount  of  public 
interest,  principally  through  the  exertions  and 
achievements  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  1859,  the 
Rev.  C.  Hudson  established  the  prarticahilitv  of 
reaching  the  summit  of  Mont  Hlauc  by  the  ridge 
from  the  Dome  du  Goute.  The  highest  pinnacle 
of  Monte  Rosa,  15,217  ft.,  was  reached  for  the  fiist 
time  in  1855  by  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Smith  and 
three  other  gentlemen.  The  north  end,  15,132 
ft.,  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1861  by  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton,  Mr.  E.  Buxton,  and  Mr.  CowelL 
The  Lyskaram,  14,889  fL,  was  ascended  by  the 
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Rev.  F.  W.  narrly,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
Monte.  Rosa  glacier.  The  Weisuliom,  Pennine 
Alps,  14, 8<H  ft.,  of  which  the  ascent  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  latmriou*  yet  accomplished,  was 
first  ascended  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  1861. 
Monte.  Viso,  Cot  linn  Alps,  12,645  ft.,  which  long 
had  the  reputation  of  being  inaccessible,  wo* 
ascended  in  1861  by  Messrs.  W.  Mathews  and 
F.  W.  Jacomb;  anti  a second  ascent  was  made  in 
1862  by  Mr.  Tucket t.  The  Grand  Combiu,  Pen- 
nine Alps,  14,164  ft.,  was  long  one  of  the  least 
known  of  Alpine  summits;  but  in  1857  Mr.  W. 
Mathews  reached  its  second  peak,  and  in  1860  a 
Swiss  gentleman  attained  the  highest,  and  an 
English  officer  performed  the  same  feat  almost 
immediately  afterwards.  The  Dom,  14,935  ft., 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Saas  Graf,  Pennine  Alps, 
was  oM-cnded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Rev.  Llew- 
ellyn Davies.  The  ascent  of  the  Dent.  Blanche, 
14,318  ft.,  a most  difficult  undertaking,  is  only 
known  to  have  been  achieved  once — by  Mr.  T.  8. 
Kennedy  and  a party  of  friends,  in  the  year  1862. 

Amongst  the  passes  recently  opened  may  bo 
mentioned  the  Ried  Pass,  from  oass  to  St.  Niklaus, 
discovered  by  Professor  Ulrick;  the  Col  dc  Gran- 
crou,  from  Cogne  to  Cereaole,  first  effected  in  1862 
by  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett;  the  Jungfrau  Joch,  from 
Wengern  Alp  to  /Eggiachhom,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passes  yet  accomplished,  and  considered 
insurmountable  until  ascended,  in  1862,  by  the 
Rev.  Leslie  Stephen  and  other  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club;  the  Eiger  Joch,  effected 
but  once,  in  1859,  by  the  Rev.  Leslie  Stephen  and 
friends;  the  Lawinen  Thor,  a pass  inode  and 
named  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  18(30;  and  the 
Studer  Joch,  from  Grimscl  to  the  yEggischhom,  a 
most  difficult  pas*  traversed  by  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Buxton,  Grove,  and  Hall,  in  1863. 

Alps  (Lower),  Basse s Alpes,  a frontier  dep.  in 
the  SE.  of  France,  having  E.  the  Sardinian  states, 
S.  the  dep.  of  the  Var,  W.  dep.  Vaucluse,  and  N. 
the  depts.  Drome  and  Haute*  Alpes.  Area,  682.643 
hectares.  Pop.  146,368  in  1861,  against  152,070 
in  1851,  showing  a considerable  decline  in  the 
decennial  period.  Tills  dep. derives  it*  name  from 
it*  being  principally  occupied  by  the  W.  slope  of 
the  Alps.  Its  aspect  is  highly  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, presenting  a succession  of  high  rugged 
mountains,  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  vast  som- 
bre forests,  and  low,  rich,  smiling  valleys.  The 
mountains  and  hill*  occupy  about  half  the  surface, 
and  the  woods  about  a sixth  part;  the  extent  of 
cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  155,000  hect.,  of 
meadow*  at  nearly  18,000,  and  vineyards  at  14,000 
do.  The  i>rinci|Mil  river  is  the  Durance,  which 
traverses  the  dep.  from  N.  to  S.;  it  is  also  in  |>art 
intersected,  and  in  part  bounded,  by  the  Verdun, 
and  is  watered  by  many  mountain  streams,  the 
inundations  of  which  often  occasion  great  mischief. 
The  climate  varies,  of  course,  with  the  elevation 
and  exposure  of  the  soil.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
*)Mule  hurtbandrv;  and  mules  and  asses  are  used  in 
preference  to  either  horse*  or  oxen.  Produce  of 
com  crops  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  Po- 
tatoes extensively  cultivated.  Olive,  fig,  and 
mulberry  trees,  are  all  cultivated  in  the  lower  and 
wanner  districts,  and  dried  and  other  fruits  make 
a considerable  article  of  export.  The  lower  moun- 
tain* afford  excellent  sheep  pasture.  They  belong 
partly  to  individuals,  and  partly  to  communes; 
and  besides  the  stationary  sheep,  or  those  that 
)>elong  to  the  dep.,  about  400,000  head  are  annually 
brought  from  the  adjoining  depts.  of  the  Var  and 
the  Bouchts  du  Hh6ne,  to  be  depastured  for  about 
four  months  in  summer  on  the  mountain*  referred 
to.  They  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  1 fr.  to  1 fr.  25 
cent.  )>er  head;  and  both  their  size,  and  the  quality 
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of  their  flesh  and  wool,  are  said  to  be  materially  I breadth.  Pop.  22,500  in  1860.  Surface  pleasantly 

improved  by  the  change.  The  shepherds  never  diversified  with  wood  and  open  field*.  All  the 

?uit  their  charge  either  by  night  or  by  day.  ’ country  houses  are  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  and 
besides  the^heep  belonging  to  the  dep.,  the  breed  ! large  quantities  of  fruit  are  annually  exported, 
of  which  has  been  materially  improved,  it  has  a Principal  towns  Norborg  and  Sondevboig.  Chris- 
great  number  of  goats;  and  the  rearing  of  bees  is  tian  II.,  deposed  by  the  states  of  Denmark  in 
also  much  attended  to.  There  are  mines,  but  not  1523,  was  confined  for  nearly  17  Years  in  a tower 
very  productive,  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  in  the  castle  of  Sonderborg.  The  island  was  taken 
Manufactures  have  not  made  much  progress;  but  by  the  allied  Prussians  and  Austrians  from  the 
there  arc*  several  silk  filatures  and  silk  looms,  with  Danes  in  June,  1864,  the  Danes  having  withdrawn 
manufactures  of  doth,  hats,  earthenware,  and  tan-  to  it  after  the  unsuccessful  defence  of  Dflppel  on 
neries.  Great  numliers  of  the  poorer  classes  leave  the  opposite  mainland.  The  capture  of  ALsen  was 
their  homes  for  a portion  of  the  year  to  seek  the  last  event  of  the  war. 

employment  in  the  neighliouring  depts.  It  has  5 ALSFELD,  a walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
amauL,  30  cant.,  and  257  communes.  Principal  cap.  bailiwick,  on  its  X.  frontier  on  the  Schwalzn. 
towns  Digne.  Sisteron,  and  Bareellonete,  in  the  Pop.  4,158  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  ra- 
pid uresque  valley  of  the  same  name.  teens,  flannels,  and  linen,  with  considerable  bleach 

Ai.rs  (Upper),  Haute * At/**,  a frontier  dep.  in  fields  ami  print  works, 
the  SE.  of  France,  on  the  X.  side  of  the  dep.  of  ALSLEBEN,  a walled  town  and  castle  of  Prtto- 
the  Basset  At  pet,  and  having  on  the  E.  the  Kar-  sian  Saxony,  reg.  Merseburg,  on  the  Saale.  Pop. 
dininn  states.  Area.  553,264  licet.  Pop.  125,100  3,001)  in  1861.  The  castle  is  the  property  of  the 
in  lMtil.  The  pop.  numbered  182,038  in  1851,  so  Duke  of  Anhalt  Dessau. 

that  there  was  a decline  during  these  ten  years.  ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  (THE),  a series  of 
The  department  of  Hnutes  Al|>es  differs  in  few  mountain  ranges  of  central  Asia  forming  an 
respects  from  that  just  described,  except  that  it  is  j Alpine  licit,  intersected  by  wide  valleys  ami  tra- 
morc  mountainous  and  less  fruitful.  Some  of  the  versed  by  numerous  rivers,  extending  from  \V.  to 
mountains  rank,  in  fact,  among  the  highest  in  the  E.t  about  the  parallel  of  50°  N.  between  the  rneri- 
immense  chain  of  which  they  form  a part.  Mont  dian  of  84°  and  100°  E..  where  the  Altai  proper  is 
Pelioux,  the  most  elevated,  rises  14,120  ft.  above  separated  from  the  system  known  as  the  Damian, 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Mont  Olan  13,461  do.  by  l,akcs  Kosgol  ami  Baikal.  The  name  hail  for- 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  mountains  may  lx*  merly  a much  more  extensive  meaning,  the  range 
taken  at  aliout  9,0<R)  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the  being  reckoned  as  extending  from  the  eastern 
highest  cots  or  passes  from  one  valley  to  another  I winks  of  the  Irtish,  a tributary  of  the  Ohy  (80°  K. 
sometimes  exceeds  7,000  feet.  There  are  several  long.),  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  tlie  S.  extro- 
glaciers  in  the  X.  part  of  the  dep.  Agriculture  mity  of  the  Sea  of  Oklmtzk,  opposite  the  island  of 
similar  to  that  of  the  Basses  Alpes.  Only  97,500  Tarakai  (142°  E.  long.).  Its  length,  therefore, 
hect.  of  surface  is  cultivated;  77,000  hoct.  are  was  counted  little  short  of  2, 500  m.  It  was,  how- 
occupied  by  wood*  and  forests,  and  aliout  24,000  ever,  not  jMissihle  to  determine  it  with  any  degree 
by  meadows,  the  irrigation  of  which  is  an  object  of  exactness,  since  only  the  X.  declivities  of  the 
of  great  importance.  The  valleys  principally  lie  range  had  been  visited  by  travellers,  the  S.  de- 
alongside  the  rivers  Durance,  Briuch.  and  Drac.  clivities  lying  within  the  territories  of  the  Chinese 
Inhabitants  poor  and  laborious.  Greniers  (Tatum-  empire  being  inaccessible  to  Europeans.  Of  lale 
dunce , or  com  magazines,  arc  established  in  dif-  years,  however,  the  mountain  ranges  between  tho 
ferent  communes,  which  make  hwms  of  seed  and  frontiers  of  Itussia  and  China,  especially  in  the 
necessaries  to  poor  families.  There  are  mines  of  • west,  have  been  the  scene  of  repeated  explorations 
iron,  lead,  nnd  other  minerals.  Manufactures  by  Russian  travellers;  while  our  own  countryman, 
principally  confined  to  coarse  cloth,  linen,  stock-  Mr.  Atkinson,  since  1846,  devoted  many  yeans  of 
mgs.  and  hats,  required  for  the  use  of  the  in-  his  life  to  the  same  task. 

habitants.  The  cheese  and  butter  of  the  Brian-  The  most  westerly  portion  of  the  system,  between 
Qonnais  are  highly  esteemed.  Bread  made  of  the  river  Irtish  and  the  river  Tshulyshman,  the 
iMitatoes  is  extensively  used.  Families  using  rye  upper  branch  of  the  Ohy,  is  properly  called  the 
oread  commonly  hake  it  only  once  a year;  it  Altai  Mountains,  which  name  has  been  afterwards 
keeps  for  15  or  18  months,  is  hard,  ami  has  to  l»e  used  to  indicate  the  whole  system.  This  portion 
broken  to  pieces  by  a hatchet.  Between  4,000  and  liears  also  the  name  of  the  Ore  Altai,  because  it 
6,000  of  the  peasants  leave  the  dep.  even'  year  in  contains  numerous  veins  of  the  precious  metals, 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  return  early  in  It  consists  of  several  ridges,  which  mostly  run 
June.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  an  average  aliout  a WNW.  and  ESE.  These  ridges  advance  their  W. 
fifth  part  of  those  that  emigrate  never  return,  and  extremities  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  where 
that  those  who  do,  bring  hack  with  them  about  they  are  500  or  600  ft,  high,  but  at  a distance  of 
200  fr.  a piece;  the  emigrants  principally  take  to  aliout  15  or  20  miles  from  the  river  they  attain 
the  trades  of  pedlars  and  showmen.  The  depart-  from  8,000  to  5,000  ft.,  which  elevation  may  Ins 
ment  has  3 arromL,  24  cant.,  and  189  communes,  considered  a*  the  mean  height  of  the  greatest  part 
Principal  towns  Dap,  Brian  <p>n.  and  Kmbrun.  of  the  ranges;  only  where  they  approach  the  lake 
ALKE8FORD,  a market  town  and  two  parishes  Tcletzkoi  and  the  river  Tshulyshman  they  rise 
of  England,  co.  Hants,  bund.  Alton.  The  town  is  still  higher,  even  to  10,000  ft.,  and  this  jaurt  is 
situated  on  the  Itchin.  at  no  great  distance  from  always  covered  with  snow.  It  is  called  Altai 
its  solin’©,  574  in.  SW.  by  W.  London.  It  is  Hielhi,  and  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  highest  por- 
divided  into  Old  and  New  Alresford;  pop.  of  Old  tion  of  the  system.  Mount  Katunsk,  or  Bilouka, 
A.  526,  and  of  New  A.  1,546  in  1861.  it  was  for-  is  12,796  ft.  high. 

merly  a place  of  much  more  importance  than  at  Between  the  Tshulyshman  and  the  great  lake  of 
present,  and  sent  a member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Baikal,  the  mountains  appear  to  form  two  great 

ALSEN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  formerly  chains,  running  E.  and  W. ; of  which  the  S.,  which 
belonging  to  Denmark,  and  ceded  to  Germany  by  falls  within  the  Chinese  empire,  and  Is  called  the 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  Oct.  80,  1864.  It  is  sepn-  Tan  gnu  Oola,  or  Tungnu  Shan,  seems  to  be  the 
rated  by  a very  narrow  channel  from  Schleswig,  nrinci|»al  range.  It  is  divided  from  the  X.  chain 
and  by  the  Little  Belt  from  Funen.  Shane  ixregu-  oy  a long  valley,  in  which  run  the  Kcmtshick 
lar,  lieing  aliout  20  m.  long,  and  from  8 to  8 in  from  W.  to  E„  and  the  Oulou-ketn  from  E.  toW.; 
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after  their  junction  the  river  is  called  Yenesei,  and  \ 
breaks  through  ths  N.  chain.  The  jK>rtion  of  the 
latter  situated  W.  of  the  Yenesei  river  is  called 
the  Sayauskian  range,  but  the  K.  chain  1 tears  the 
name  of  Krgik  Taigak  Taiga,  Both  chains  unite 
about  100°  E.  long.,  at  a considerable  distance  W. 
of  the  lake  Baikal,  at  the  sources  of  the  Selenga, 
the  moat  considerable  river  which  empties  itself 
into  the  lake.  The  united  chain  is  here  called 
(inorbi  Uhden  I) tong,  which  name  it  preserves  to 
108°  E.  long.,  running  in  general  E.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  meridian  of  108°  E.  long,  and  the  river 
Selenga,  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chains  com- 
posing the  Altai  system  is  changed;  they  run  NK., 
and  form  a very  extensive  mountain  region  E.  of 
the  lake  Baikal.  This  region  is  called  the  Baika- 
lian  or  Daurian  Mountains;  but  the  highest  chain 
In-longing  to  it,  and  lying  within  the  Chinese 
empire,  bears  the  name  of  the  Great  Khing-Khan. 
The  most  easterly  portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains, 
between  122°  and  142°  E.  long.,  lies  again  nearly 
due  W.  and  E.;  but  here  it  advances  to  56°  N.  laL, 
and  Is  called  by  the  Russians  Yahloni  Khcrbct, 
and  by  the  Chinese  Khing-Khan  Tugurik. 

The  Aldan  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  this  latter  cli&in.  They  separate 
frum  it  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Aldan,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Lena,  enclose  the  valley  in  which  it 
runs  on  either  side,  and  continue  on  the  E.  side 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk  up  to  the 
bay  of  Pembina,  the  most  northerly  comer  of  that 
sea.  From  this  bay  one  branch  runs  N E..  and  ter- 
minates at  Behring’s  Straits  with  the  East  Cape 
and  the  Cape  of  Tshukotshoi-Noss.  Another 
branch  turns  abruptly  S.,  and  traverses  the  ]>enin- 
stilaof  Kamtschatka,  terminating  at  Cape  LojtaLka. 
The  highest  summit  of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  ad- 
jacent to  the  road  connecting  Yakutzk  with  Ok- 
hotzk,  was  found  by  Erman  to  be  4,055  ft.  above 
the  sea.  But  the  chain  traversing  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka  contains  several  volcanoes,  some 
of  which  rise  to  a great  elevation.  Erman  mea- 
sured three  of  them.  The  highest  peak  of  the 
volcano  of  Shivelutsk  (30°  40'  32"  N.  lat.)  rises  to 
10,591  ft.,  the  volcano  of  Kliutshuvsk  (56°  41  X. 
lat.)  15,825  ft.,  and  that  of  Tolbatahinsk  8,346  feet 
above  the  sea.  If  the  Aldan  Mountains  and  the 
range  traversing  Kamtschatka  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Altai  chain,  more  than  1,500 
miles  must  be  added  to  its  length. 

The  country  extending  X.  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains and  the  mountain  chains  which  continue  the 
range  to  the  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  form  one  continuous  plain,  sometimes  of  an 
undulating  surface,  but  mostly  exhibiting  immense 
Hat  lowlands,  called,  as  others  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion, steppes.  This  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  range, 
is  hardly  more  than  500  ft.  above  the  sea,  to  which 
it  gradually  slopes  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
countries  lying  8.  of  the  Altai  Mountains  consti- 
tute a portion  of  the  great  elevated  table-land  of 
Upper  Asia.  Their  surface  is  much  more  uneven, 
being  traversed  in  many  parts  by  ridges  of  rocks 
and  hills,  whilst  others  present  themselves  as  im- 
mense plains  covered  with  sand.  The  mean  ele- 
vation of  these  countries  seems,  to  be  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Roads. — Two  roads  lead  over  the  Altai,  and  one 
over  the  Aldan  Mountains.  That  most  to  the  W. 
is  the  great  road  of  Kiachta,  by  which  the  com- 
merce between  Russia  and  China  is  carried  on.  It 
begins  at  Irkutzk,  the  capital  of  East  Siberia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Lower  Angara,  not  far  from  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  the  lake  Baikal.  From  this 
town,  which  is  1,440  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  goods 
are  carried  in  summer  bv  water,  and  in  winter  over 
the  ice  of  the  lake,  to  Udinsk,  and  hence  to  Sele- 
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! ginsk,  where  they  are  lauded,  and  transported  to 
kiachta,  the  Russian  commercial  establishment, 
and  exchanged  with  the  goods  brought  by  the 
Chinese  to  Maimatshin.  The  Chinese  bring  the 
goods  to  Urga,  the  provincial  capital  of  the  adja- 
cent country;  and  in  advancing  farther  S.  they 
attain  the  highest  point  of  the  ningc  S.  of  Urga, 
on  the  mountain  Dshirgalanta,  S.  of  the  river  Tola, 
where  it  rises  to  5,055  feet  above  the  sea.  They 
afterwards  descend  to  the  table-land,  and  traverse 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  or  rather  Gobi,  sometimes 
called  Shomo.  The  other  great  road  leads  from 
Udinsk,  on  the  river  Selenga,  to  the  milling  district 
of  Nertshinsk.  From  Udinsk  it  runs  E.  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  Uda,  a tributary  of  the  Selenga, 
si une what  more  than  250  m. ; then  it  traverses  the 
highest  part  of  the  range  near  112°  E.  long.,  ami 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Ingoda,  in  which 
it  continues  to  Goredisktshcnk,  where  the  Ingoda 
unites  with  the  On  on,  and  forms  the  Shilka  river. 
On  the  banks  of  the  last -mentioned  river  it,  con- 
tinues to  Ncrtchinsk.  The  great  read  over  the 
Aldan  Mountain*  connects  Yakutsk  with  Okhotzk. 
Yakutsk  Ls  only  287  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Polar  Sea.  Between  this  place  and  the  river  Aldan 
the  road  rises  gradually,  and  attains  at  Xokliinsk, 
on  the  heights  forming  the  W.  bank  of  the  Aldan 
river,  751  feet.  In  the  valley  of  the  Aldan  it  de- 
scends to  424  feet  above  the  sea.  E.  of  this  river 
the  road  rises  to  1,531  feet  at  Gamastakh,  and  in 
the  mountain  pass  six  miles  W.  from  Khoinia  to 
2,619.  It  continues  nearly  on  this  level  fur  several 
miles,  and  then  descends*  with  a rather  steep  de- 
clivity towards  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk.  This  latter 
place  is  only  3 feet  above  the  sea. 

Mines. — The  Altai  Mountains  arc  rich  in  me- 
tals, especially  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lend. 
The  mines  from  which  these  metals  are  extracted 
have  been  worked  on  a large  wale  at  some  unknown 
period,  and  by  an  unknown  nation.  In  the  middle 
of  last  century  the  Russians,  following  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  mines,  began  to  work  them ; but 
only  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  mountain  system, 
between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby,  and  again  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Shilka  river,  east  of  the  lake  Baikal. 
The  first  mines  are  comprised  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict. of  Barnaul,  and  the  second  in  that  of  Ner- 
tchinsk. 

Latterly,  however,  the  mines  have  l>ecn  com- 
paratively abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  all 
parties  is  now  directed  to  the  washing  of  the  de- 
tritus, or  sand,  earth,  and  gravel,  found  in  the 
vallevs  and  in  the  beds  of  the  various  afiluents  of 
the  frtish.  Oby,  Yenesei,  and  other  great  rivers 
that  have  their  sources  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains. These  efforts  have  met  with  great  success; 
and  the  country  of  which  Barnaul  on  the  Oby  (in 
about  lat.  48°  X.,  long.  83°  E.),  and  Krastmjarsk 
on  the  Yenissei  (lat.  5G°  1'  N.,  long.  92°  57'  15" 
E.)  are  the  capitals,  is  bv  far  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  the  auriferous  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  The  district,  of  which  Ncrtchinsk,  to  the 
E.  of  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  capital,  is  also,  though 
in  a very  inferior  degree,  productive  of  gold.  The 
produce  of  the  Siberian  Gold- Washings  amounts, 
on  the  average,  to  1,000  poods,  or  about  46,000 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1837,  they  produced  but 
182  poods,  but  the  quantity  of  gold  found  annually 
increased  every  successive  year,  till  it  rose  to  1,862 
poods  in  1846.  The  productivity,  after  this  pe- 
riod, slightly  declined,  remaining,  however,  about 
a thousand  poods,  worth  nearly  3,000,0004.  By  far 
the  greater  jmrtion  of  the  gold  is  raised  by  private 
adventurers. 

As  the  existing  detritus  must  l>e  enriched  by  all 
the  gold  brought  down  from  the  mountain*  during 
a long  course  of  ages,  the  probability  is  that  the 
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wasliings  will  in  the  end  become  less  productive. 
But  «uoh  is  the  extent  of  the  auriferous  region  that 
it  has  hitherto  lieen  only  imperfectly  explored, 
much  less  exhausted.  Silver,  copper,  and  other 
valuable  products  arc  also  found  in  this  region. 
They  arc,  however,  of  trivial  importance,  as  com- 
pan-i  1 with  the  supplies  of  gold. 

At  Kolywano  Woakreacnsk  arc  extensive  polish- 
ing works,  where  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  agate, 
and  marble  arc  worked  into  tables,  vases,  chimney- 
pieces,  basins,  and  columns.  The  material  is 
brought  from  the  river  Korgon,  and  the  workmen 
arc  employed  at  t he  expense  of  government. 

ALTAMURA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Bari,  at.  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  29  m.  S\V.  Bari. 
Foil.  17,305  in  1802.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  has  a magnificent  cathedral  founded  by  Fre- 
deric II.,  an  hospital  and  a lymun,  and  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  province.  Having 
taken  jwirt  with  the  republican  party  in  1799.  it 
was  taken  by  the  royalists,  and  given  up  to  mili- 
tary execution  : but  it  has  since  recovered  its  former 
prosperity.  Altamura  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupazia.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  bv  the  number  of  Grecian 
vases,  of  the  m<»st  lieautiful  forms  and  workman- 
ship, and  other  antiquities,  that  have  been  found 
in  excavations  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile,  lteing  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  excellence  of  its  pastures. 

ALTAVILLA.  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Avcllino,  7 m.  X.  Avellino.  Pop.  2,717  in  1862. 
This  also  is  the  name  of  a town  in  the  prov.  Sa- 
lerno. Pop.  3,396  in  1862. 

ALTDORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Rczat,  13  m. 
SR.  Nuremberg.  Pop.  2,800  in  1861.  A great 
number  of  wooden  toys  are  manufactured  here,  and 
are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  to  S.  Ame- 
rica. There  are  also  considerable  breweries.  The 
surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and  fertile. 

ALTEA,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  near  the 
sea,  30  m.  NE.  Alicante.  Pop.  5,502  in  1857.  The 
town  has  glass  works  : and  the  contiguous  territory 
produces  cotton,  wine,  Hax,  silk,  and  honey. 

ALTENA,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  cap. 
circ.  same  name,  on  the  Sonne.  Pop.  5,942  in 
1861.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
in  wire-drawing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
pins,  and  thimbles. 

ALTEXAU,  a mining  town  of  Hanover,  prov. 
Grubenhagen,  llortz  mountains,  about  1500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  1,996  in  1861. 
There  are  in  the  vicinity  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
and  iron. 

ALTEXBERG,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  in  the  Erzgebirge  mountains,  22  m.  S. 
Dresden.  Pop.  2,419  in  1861.  It  manufactures 
lace.  The  surrounding  mountains  abound  in  tin, 
and  are  covered  with  forests. 

ALTEXHRUCK.  a town  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Werae,  near  where  it  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Elbe,  a little  at>ove  Cuxhavcn.  Pop.  2,550  in 
1861.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  coni  and 
cattle. 

ALTENBURG,  ot  SAX  E-A  LT  EX  BURG,  one 
of  the  small  German  States,  governed  by  a sove- 
reign duke.  The  duchy  is  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts  by  the  lordship  of  Gera,  with  several 
detached  portions  in  other  states.  Area,  509  sq.  m. 
Pop.  137,883  in  1861.  The  W.  j»art,  watered  by 
the  Saale,  is  hillv  and  woody;  while  the  E.  part, 
watered  by  the  Pleissc,  is  Hat  and  fertile.  The 
inhab..  who  are  descendants  of  the  Wcndea,  are 
industrious,  and  are  almost  all  Lutherans.  The 
annual  revenue  from  1862  to  1864  amounted  to 
128,4984,  and  annual  expenditure  to  120,9514, 
one-half  of  the  revenue  produced  by  state  domains 
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and  about  one-third  by  indirect  taxes.  Alt€nbnij$ 
contributes  1,621  infantry  with  17  artillerymen  to 
the  army  of  the  Confederation,  Prussia  ap|M>inting: 
the  officer!.  In  1826,  by  a general  exchange  of 
territories  among  the  Saxon  princes,  the  state  wan 
handed  over  to  the  H ildburghausen  branch  of  the 
Saxon  princes.  (See  Saxony.) 

Altknhurg,  the  cap.  of  the  above  principality, 
24  m.  SSE.  Lcifisic,  near  the  Pleisse,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Berlin  to  Munich.  Pop,  17,168  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built;  has  a gymnasium,  with 
a considerable  library,  a foundation  for  noble  ladies, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  a theatre;  with  manu- 
factures of  wool,  tobacco,  sealing-wax,  gloves,  and 
an  extensive  trade  in  wood,  com,  and  cattle. 

Altbxhuro,  or  Orar , a town  of  Hungary.  29 
m.  SSE.  Knoxburg,  in  an  Island  of  the  Fritha, 
at  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  right  arm  of 
the  Danube.  Pop.  3,150  in  1858.  It  has  a gym- 
nasium and  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  a com  ma- 
gazine. It  was  burnt,  by  the  Turks  in  1688. 

ALTEXKIRCHEX,  a town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  prov.  Rhine,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Wied,  16  m. 
X.  Coblentx.  Pop.  1,697  in  1861.  It  has  somo 
fabrics  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  a forge.  The 
vicinity  of  this  town  was,  in  1796,  the  theatre  of 
some  obstinate  conflicts  between  the  French  and 
Austrians;  in  one  of  which,  on  the  21st  September, 
the  brave  General  Marcenu  was  killed. 

ALTENSTEIG,  a town  of  Wttrtcmberg,  circ. 
Black  Forest,  5 m.  WNW.  X ago  Id.  Pop.  2,100  in 

1861.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill, 
at  the  summit  of  which  is  an  old  castle. 

ALTER- DO-CII AO,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Alemtejo,  on  the  Avis,  14  ni.  WSW.  Portalngre. 
Pop.  2.225  in  1858.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls. 

ALT  KIRCH,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haut  Rhin, 
cap.  arrond.,  34  in.  S.  Colmar.  Pop.  8,108  in  1861. 
It  is  situated  on  a hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  111;  has  some  tanneries,  and  a cattle  fair  once 
a month. 

ALTOMOXTE.  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza,  24  tn.  XNW.  Cosenza.  Pop.  2,933  in 

1862.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  has  good  air, 
with  mines  of  iron  and  silver,  and  a brine  spring 
in  the  vicinity. 

ALTON,  a towm  of  the  U.  States,  Illinois,  on 
the  Mississippi,  a little  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri.  This  town  was  founded  in  1818, 
and  in  1832  contained  only  two  or  tliree  dozen 
houses.  But  the  public  attention  having  been  then 
directed  to  its  advantageous  situation  for  com- 
merce and  navigation,  it  advanced  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  and,  in  1860,  had  a pop.  of  7,338. 

Alton,  a m.  town  and  parish  of  England,  co. 
Hants,  huntL  Alton,  on  the  Wye,  47  m.  SW.  by 
S.  London,  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
railway.  Pop.  3,286  in  1861.  It  is  a neat  town, 
with  manufactures  of  druggets  and  worsteds. 

ALTON  A,  a considerable  city  of  Holstein,  on 
the  Elbe,  2 m.  W.  Hamburg,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  railway  from  Altona  to  Kiel.  Pop.  in  1860, 
45,524.  It  is  well  built,  is  a free  port,  and  enjoys 
various  privileges.  Altona  has  a good  deal  of 
trade;  ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent ; and  there  are  manufactures  of 
cotton,  silk,  and  leather  articles,  with  sugar- 
houses,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  There  is  here  a 
superior  academy  or  college,  a public  library,  a 
mint,  an  orphan-house,  with  numerous  churches. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans.  Altona 
was  burned  by  the  Sweden  in  1713,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  barbarity. 

ALTORF,  or  ALTDORF.  a town  of  Switzer- 
land. cap.  cant.  Uri,  situated  in  a narrow  valley 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  near  the  SE.  ex- 
tremity of  liie  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  X.  extremity 
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of  the  paw  over  Mount  St.  Gothani.  Pop.  2,426 
iu  1860.  'Die  town  suffered  severely  from  a lire 
in  17U9,  but  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 
It  lias  a handsome  parish  church,  a town -house, 
and  a Capuchin  convent,  with  a library  attached. 
Al tori' is  intimately  associated  with  the  history,  or 
legend,  of  William  Tell.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  Burgled,  a village  close  by ; and  an  old 
tower  in  tlie  town  of  Altorf,  covered  with  paint- 
ings in  honour  of  Tel),  is  said  to  mark  the  spot 
whence  he  shot  the  apple  oft'  his  son’s  head. 

ALTKINGHAM,  a town  of  England,  Cheshire, 
8 m.  Manchester,  on  the  railway  from  Man- 
chester to  Crewe.  Pop.  6,628  in  1861.  It  is  a 
neat,  thriving  town,  wit  h factories  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton  and  linen  yam. 

ALTSOHL,  a free  town  of  Hungary,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Szlatina  with  the  Gran  ; lat.  48° 
34'  5 5"  N.,  long.  19°  7'  20"  E.  Pop.  2.800  in  1857. 
The  town  is  old,  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  Sla- 
vonians. On  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
ruins  of  a castle,  said  to  have  been  a favourite 
residence  of  Mathias  L 

ALTSTKTTKX,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant. 
St.  Cali,  9 m.  S.  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  lake  of  Constance.  Pop.  7,266  in 

1860.  It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a moun- 
tain in  a beautiful  country',  surrounded  with  corn- 
fields and  vineyards ; has  a tine  church  which 
serves  both  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a public 
library,  a muslin  manufactory,  and  three  fairs 
annually. 

ALTURA,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  3 ra.NW. 
Segorbe.  Pop.  3,300  in  1857.  The  town  has  dis- 
tilleries, potteries,  and  a paper-milL  The  country 
round  produces  a great  ileal  of  wine. 

ALVA,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Stir- 
ling, 7.  m.  N E.  Stirling.  Pop.  of  |>ar.  3,283  in  1861. 
The  Devon  iron  com|iany  has  considerable  works 
here;  but  the  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
tartan  shawls  and  blankets,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Tillicoultry. 

ALVARADO,  a small  town  of  Mexico,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  40  m.  SSK. 
Vera  Cruz ; lat.  18°  34'  18"  N.,  long.  65°  39'  15" 
W.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  1$ 
m.  below  the  town,  renders  it  inaccessible  for 
vessels  drawing  above  10  or  12  feet  water;  large 
ships  being  in  consequence  obliged  to  anchor  in 
the  roads,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  N.  winds, 
which  often  blow  with  much  violence.  During 
the  period  that  the  castle  of  St.  Juau  d’Ulloa 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  after 
Vera  Cruz  had  thrown  off  their  yoke,  the  trade  o 
the  latter  was  principally  carried  on  through  Alva- 
rado; but  u(K>n  the  reduction  of  the  castle  by  the 
patriot*,  it  speedily  reverted  to  its  old  channcL 
Pop.  estimated  at  aUiut  6,000. 

ALVINCZ,  a town  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
Man*,  opposite  Robcrick,  7 m.  S\V.  Karlshurg. 
Pop.  1,570  in  1857.  The  inliaba.  arc  almost  all 
Magyars  and  Bulgarians. 

ALVITO,  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Caserta. 
65  m.  SE.  Sora.  Pop.  4,242  in  1861.  The  town 
is  built  on  a declivity  of  a hill,  in  a healthy  situa- 
tion ; has  an  hospital,  and  several  monU-dc-pute 
for  the  marriage  of  young  girls. 

ALWUR,  a large  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Dellii,  cap.  dominions  of  the  Macherrv  Raja,  90 
m.  SSW.  Delhi;  lat.  27°  44'  N.,  long.  76°  32'  E. 
It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a steep  hill,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
a) tout  1 ,200  feet  high,  is  a fortress  containing 
several  tanks. 

ALYTH,  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co. 
Perth,  12  m.  W.  Forfar.  Pop.  of  par.,  3,422  in 

1861.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  town,  which  is 
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finely  situated,  carries  on  some  branches  of  tho 
linen  manufacture. 

ALZKY,  a walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on 
the  Selz,  18  m.  SSW.  Mnycnce.  Pop.  4,609  in 

1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  stockings, 
and  tanneries. 

ALZONNE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  at 
the  confluence  of  tho  Lanipv  and  the  Fresquel, 
near  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  12  m.  WN  W.  Carcas- 
sonne. Pop.  1,566  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures 
of  fine  cloth,  caps,  and  lace. 

AMAK,  a small  Danish  Island,  on  which  a part 
of  Copenhagen  is  built.  It  Is  princijially  laid  out 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds. 

AMALPHI,  a city  and  sea}  tort  of  South  Italy, 
prov.  Salerno,  9 m.  WSW.  Salerno.  Pup.  6,506 
111  1862.  This  city'  attained  during  the  early  part 
of  the  middle  ages  to  great  distinction  as  an  inde- 
pendent maritime  republic,  and  was  the  first 
Italian  state  that  traded  with  Egypt  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  zenith  of 
her  prosperity,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Amalplii 
is  said  to  have  contained  50,000  citizens;  and  her 
wealth,  and  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  her  mari- 
ners were  then  unequalled  But  after  being  re- 
duced by  the  Normans,  she  was  token  ami  sacked 
by  the  Pisans,  in  1130;  and  from  this  period  she 
rapidly  declined,  and  not  long  after  fell  into  ob- 
scurity. A unique  copy  of  Justinian’s  Pandects, 
said  to  have  beeu  found  bv  the  Pisans  among  the 
spoils  of  tliis  city,  was  believed  to  luive  led  to  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  Amalphi  is 
also  famous  for  having  tiecn  the  birthplace  of 
Flavio  (iioja,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass,  but  who,  it  is 
certain,  was  only  its  improver.  The  place  is  now 
resorted  to  for  sea-batliing.  (Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall,  cap.  56.) 

AMAND-LES-EAUX  (ST.),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  du  Nord,  can.  cant.,  on  the  Scarpc,  7A  m.  NW. 
Valenciennes.  Pop.  10,210  in  1861.  This  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  whence  its 
name;  it  is  very  ancient,  has  a communal  college, 
oml  the  mins  of  a celebrated  abbey,  destroyed  at 
the  revolution.  It  is  situated  in  a rich,  well-cul- 
tivated country,  where  the  flax  is  produced  (lin 
ram e)  of  which  the  finest  laces  are  made.  These 
are  manufactured  in  the  town,  with  woollen  stock- 
ings, cotton  coverlets,  soap,  linseed  oil,  and  chiccory. 
It  has  also  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  a great  fair 
held  on  the  31st  May. 

AMAND-MONT-ROND  (ST.),  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Cher,  cap.  arruntL,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Mormamlc  with  the  (.'her,  and  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  canal,  joining  the  Cher  and 
Loire.  Pop.  8,607  in  1861.  It  is  well  built,  has 
a tribunal  dr  premitre  instance,  a commercial  col- 
lege, and  a theatre,  it  manufacture*  wooden  clogs 
and  leather;  and  there  are  forge*,  cannon  foun- 
deries,  and  porcelain  manufactures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  the  most  commercial  town  of  the 
dep. ; the  exports  consist  principally  of  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  country,  viz.  timber,  staves, 
iron,  wine,  chesnuts,  cattle,  leather,  hemp,  wool, 
and  goatskins. 

AilANTEA,  a sea-port  town  of  South  Italx, 
prov.  Coma,  14  m.  SYV.  Ottilia  Pop.  4,077  In 

1862.  It  Is  encircled  hy  walls;  has  an  old  custle, 
4 parish  churches,  some  convents,  and  a school 
for  belles-lrttres.  There  are  hot  springs  in  its 
vicinity,  and  its  territory  has  the  appearance  of  a 
continued  olive  wood.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Aipezia,  It  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1806,  after  an  obstinate  defence. 

AMARANTE,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal, 
prov.  Minho,  on  the  Tame^a,  85  m.  NK.  Oporto. 
Pop.  5,500  in  1858.  It  is  situated  in  an  agreeable 
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valley,  is  well  liuilt,  has  a fine  britlge,  an  hospital, 

an  ho»pii'i»,  two  churches,  and  a Latin  school. 

AMAKUPURA  (vulg.  Ummrrapura ),  a city, 
and  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  a 
I>eninstila  between  the  Irawadi  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a deep  and  extensive  lake  on  the  other,  G ru. 
NIC.  Ava;  lat.  21°  55'  X.,  long.  96°  7'  E.  In  1800, 
the  pop.  was  estimated  at  175,000;  but  the  seat  of 
government  having  been  transferred  to  Ava  in 
1819,  it.  has  since  rapidly  declined,  and  is  now  an 
inconsiderable  place.  Near  the  city  is  a temple, 
much  frequented  by  devotees,  containing  the  cele- 
brated bronze  statue  of  Guadama,  brought  from 
Arracan  in  1 7X4. 

AMASIEH  (an.  Amaiia),  an  ancient  city  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  sanjiack  of  same  name,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Natolia,  on  the  Jekil  lCrtnak  ; lat. 
40°  38'  N.,  long.  36°  26'  E.  The  situation  is  j*e- 
culiar,  being  difficult  of  access,  and  having  a 
citadel  on  a sharp-pointed  rock,  connected  with 
the  hills  whereon  the  towrn  stands.  Outside  the 
walls  are  some  curious  caverns;  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  a fountain,  and  aqueducts,  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  hut  many 
are  of  stone,  and  all  are  covered  with  tiles.  Streets 
narrow  and  filthy.  The  mosque  of  Sultan  Bayazid 
is  n fine  edifice,  with  two  lofty  minarets  of  hewn 
stone.  Great  quantities  of  silk  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced in  the  surrounding  country,  nnd  some  bran- 
ches of  the  silk  manufacture  are  carried  on  in  the 
town,  which  has  a considerable  trade.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  25,000.  Strabo,  the  most  celebrated  geo- 
grapher of  antiquity,  belonged  to  Amasia.  and  has 
left  a very  minute  description  of  this  his  native 
city. 

AMASREII,  a sea-port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Natolia,  on  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  41°  46r  27"  >»., 
long.  32°  21'  E.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  a peninsula  between  two  porta;  but  its 
proper  roadstead  is  on  the  E.  side  of1  the  isthmus, 
at  a short  distance  from  land,  in  3 or  4 fathoms. 
Its  commerce  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  in  the 
town  the  mins  of  a temple  of  Neptune,  and  some 
other  antiquities. 

AMATRICE,  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov. 
Aquila,  on  a pleasant  hill,  near  the  source  of  the 
Trento,  22  m.  N.  Aquila.  Pop.  5,725  in  1861.  It 
has  5 parish  churches,  2 monU-de-piitr,  and  a 
manufacture  of  counterpanes. 

AMAXH’III,  a sea-port  towrn,  cap.  Santa  Maura, 
one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  near  it#  NE.  extremity, 
on  a bay  of  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  island 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  All>ania;  lat.  (castle) 
38°  50'  16"  N.,  long.  20°  43'  E.  Kstimat.  pop. 
7,000.  'Hie  access  to  the  towrn  by  sea  is  defended 
on  the  N.  by  the  strong  castle  of  Santa  Maura, 
dist.  about  1 J m.,  and  on  the  S.  by  Fort  Alexander, 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  The  town  is 
meanly  built.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  prevalence 
of  earthquakes,  most  part  of  the  houses  nl%  of 
wood,  and  only  one  story  high;  but  those  in  the 
principal  street  are  somewhat  superior.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a Greek  archbishop.  Extensive  salt 
marshes,  or  rather  lagoons,  lie  between  the  town 
and  the  castle  of  Santa  Maura,  the  communication 
with  the  latter  lieing  kept  up  by  a causeway  sup- 
ported on  low  arches.  The  harbour,  though  im- 
proved by  the  construction  of  an  extensive  mole, 
is  fit  only  for  small  craft.  In  summer,  the  towrn, 
owing  to  the  neighbouring  marshes,  is  unheal thv. 

AMAZON,  MAR  ANON,  or  ORELLANA,  the 
principal  river  of  S.  America,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  is  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Tungurngua  and  Ucayale : it  lieing 
doubtful  which  of  these  should  lie  considered  as 
the  main  stream,  though  the  precedence  has  gene- 
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rally  been  given  to  the  first.  The  Tungurngua 
takes  it#  rise  from  the  lake  of  Lbturicoclia,  in  Peru, 
in  10°  30'  S.  lat.,  within  60  m.  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  while  the  Ucavale  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Apurimoc  and  rare,  the  source  of  the  former 
lieing  near  Arequipa,  in  alsiut  the  16th  deg.  of  S. 
lat.  Both  rivers  follow  at  first  a northerly  course, 
inclining  to  the  \Y\.  the  Tungurngua  till  it  reaches 
Jaen,  in  about  5J°  S.  laL.  and  78°  W.  long.,  and 
the  Ucayale  till  it  unites  with  the  other  at  St.  Mi- 
guel Tamp,  in  about  4^°  S.  lat.,  and  72|°  \V. 
long.  The  course  of  the  river  is  thence  generally 
from  W.  to  E.  till  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  almost 
nnder  the  equator,  in  about  51°  W.  long.  Taking 
the  Apnrimac  for  its  source,  and  following  its 
windings,  its  course  may  be  stated  at  above  4, 7(H) 
m.  It  is  studded  with  innumerable  islands,  many 
of  which  are  from  10  to  15  m.  in  circ.,  and  some 
much  more.  It# mouth,  which  is  180  m.  in  width, 
ha#  the  large  island  of  Caviana  in  its  centre,  and 
marking  its  extreme  limit.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tho 
tide  Is  distinctly  felt  at  Obidos,  400  m.  inland.  At 
its  mouth,  two  days  liefore  and  after  full  moon,  tho 
phenomenon  of  the  bore  occurs  in  a very  formidable 
sha|te ; the  water  from  the  ocean  rushing  into  the 
river,  with  a prodigious  force  and  noise,  in  two, 
three,  and  sometimes  four  successive  waves,  each 
presenting  a perpendicular  front,  from  10  to  15ft. 
in  height.  No  small  vessel  can  encounter  it  with- 
out certain  destruction. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Amazon,  after 
the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  from  the 
N.,  those  most  important  are,  the  Xnpo,  Putu- 
mayo, Yapura,  and  Rio  Negro,  the  latter  having 
a course  of  from  1,400  to  1,500  m.  To  the  S.  the 
principal. tributaries  are  the  Yavari,  Yutay  or 
Votan.  Yuma,  Madeira,  Topajon,  and  Xingu.  Of 
these  the  Madeira  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  would 
any  where,  except  in  America,  lie  reckoned  a river 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Us  course  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  1,800  m. 

The  Amazon,  and  its  tributaries,  afford  the 
greatest  extent  of  inland  navigation  of  any  river 
system  in  the  world.  Its  amount  may  be  mode- 
rately estimated  at  50,000  m.  The  Amazon  itself 
is  navigable  to  the  E.  jiart  of  the  Andes,  2,000  m. 
in  a direct  line  from  the  sea.  The  navigation  to 
the  Pongo  dc  Manseriche,  in  about  76|°  W.  long., 
is  not  interrupted  by  a single  cataract  or  rapid. 
Its  channel  is  deep;  and  it  may  he  navigated  by 
vessels  of  almost  any  burden,  up  to  the  junction 
of  its  two  great  arms.  Brazilian  steamers  of  1000 
tons  navigate  to  Nanta  in  Ecuador,  and  as  the 
head  waters  of  the  river  reach  nearly  to  Quito,  it 
has  lieen  proposed  to  bring  down  produce  that 
way  instead  of  taking  it  to  Guayaquil,  which  i# 
about  150  ni.  or  nine  days’ journey.  In  1860,  tho 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  Steam 
Navigation  Company  was  61,085.  During  the 
swell  in -the  rainy  season  the  current  is  rapid;  hut 
at  other  time#  it  may  be  stemmed  not  by  steam 
only,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  E.  breeze  winch  blows 
perennially  against  the  current.  At  Jaen.  in  7ft° 
W.  long.,  the  level  of  the  stream  is  only  1.240 
feet  above  that  of  its  actuary  at  Caviana,  so  that 
it#  descent  is  not  at  an  average  rate  of  a foot  every 
2 m.,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  it#  course  it  i# 
much  low. 

At  present  the  vast  and  fertile  country  traversed 
by  the  Amazon,  and  it#  afiliients,  is  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  being  mostly  covered  with  im- 
mense forest#,  affording  cover  to  wild  beasts,  and 
all  descriptions  of  reptiles.  During  the  |ieri<id  of 
the  inundation,  a great  extent  of  the  low  country, 
on  both  sides  the  river,  is  laid  underwater:  the 
rains  swelling  it  to  between  40  and  50  feel  a!#>ve 
it#  ordinary  level.  There  can,  however,  he  little 
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doubt  that,  at  some  future  period,  all  it*  immense 
l mis  is,  comprising  above  2, 4(H), 000  sq.  m.,  will  lx; 
oecupie<I  bv  civilised  hations.  The  Amazon  will 
then  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable, 
as  well  as  extensive  channels  of  coiumunication 
in  the  worUL 

The  upper  part  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Ynvare.  which  forma  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween  Brazil  and  Pent,  is  called  Maraflon,  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Negro  it  is  called  Soli- 
tnucus.  and  from  the  Negro  to  its  mouth,  Amazon. 
The  Maranon  attains  its  greatest  height  in  Ja- 
nuary, the  Solimoens  in  February,  the  Amazon  in 
the  middle  of  March. 

A communication  exists  between  the  waters  of 
the  Amazon  and  those  of  the  Orinoco.  In  fact, 
Ilumltoldt  passed  by  water  from  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  principal  N.  affluent  of  the  former,  into  the 
('&s*if|uari,  an  affluent  of  the  latter,  oud  thence 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  discovered  in 
1500.  by  Vincent  Yanez  Pinion ; but  very  little 
was  known  respecting  the  river,  till  1535*,  when 
Francis  d’Orellann,  a Spanish  adventurer,  having 
embarked  on  the  Rio  Napo,  one  of  its  remote 
tributaries  and  following  the  current  was  carried 
down  the  stream  to  its  embouchure.  Orellana 
haviug  reported  that  armed  w omen  were  met  with 
on  its  bonks,  it  thence  obtained  its  popular  name 
of  Amazon,  though  it  is  still  sometimes  called 
Orellana,  from  its  explorer.  The  origin  of  the 
term  Maranon  is  not  certainly  known.  According 
to  Condom  ine,  it  is  the  name  of  a Spanish  officer, 
who  visited  the  river  previously  to  Orellana;  but 
this  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  more  probable  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  derived  from  an  Indian 
nation  of  thut  name,  which  had  inhabited  some 
part  of  its  (tanks.  The  Amazon  was  first,  accu- 
rately dcscrilted  by  M.  de  In  Condamine,  who 
having  embarked  upon  it,  in  1743,  near  Jaen,  and 
followed  its  current  to  its  mouth,  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  expedition,  with  a map  of 
the  river,  in  his  Voyage  de  la  Riviere  des  Ama- 
zones,  Paris,  1745.  See  also  llumltoldr's  Travels; 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  ii.  p.  650. 

AMBAZAC,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Haute 
Vienne,  cap.  cant.  12  m.  NNW.  Limoges.  Pop. 
2,925  in  1861. 

AM  BEER,  a town  of  Hindustan,  the  ancient 
cap.  of  the  Jeypoor  territory,  6 m.  N.  bv  E.  Jey- 
puor;  lat.  26°  57'  N.,  long.  75°  40'  E.  'flic  town, 
romantically  situated  on  the  margin  of  a lake,  is 
now  in  ruins.  In  its  vicinity  is  a fine  old  for- 
tified palace,  and  a large  castle.  The  former  has  a 
noble  hall  of  audience,  and  many  beautiful  ajutrt- 
menta. 

AM  B FLAK  I A,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
sanjiack  Tricala,  or  Thessaly,  on  the  W.  declivity 
of  Mount  Ossa,  near  the  Peneus,  15  m.  NNE.  La- 
rissa. 'This  place  was  distinguished  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  first  part  of  the 
resent  century,  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
itants,  and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  they 
carried  on  the  business  of  spinning  and  dyeing 
cotton-yam.  'Hie  townsjw’ople,  who  were  wholly 
Greeks,  formed  a sort  of  independent  community, 
and  either  defended  themselves  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Turks,  or  were  neglected  by  tlie  latter. 
At  first  individuals  carried  cm  business  on  their 
own  account,  on  the  principle  of  free  competition; 
but  thinking  that  their  profits  would  l»e  increased 
by  carrving  it  on  in  common,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association  on  a joint  stock  prin- 
ciple. For  a while  this  succeeded  perfectly  well : 
but,  in  the  end,  the  parties  quarrelled  amongst 
themselves,  and  the.  fruits  of  their  industry  were 
►wallowed  up  in  expensive  and  protracted  litiga- 
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tion.  At  length  the  staple  trade  of  the  place  was 
totally  annihilated  by  the  importation  of  cheaper 
yam  from  England  ; the  produce  of  our  spitming- 
tnills  having  not  merely  superseded  the  hantlspmi- 
yarn  of  Amlxdakia  iu  foreign  markets,  but  in 
those  of  Turkey  itself.  The  town  and  surround- 
ing country  have  since  become  comparatively  poor 
and  depopulated.  In  the  acmr*  of  its  prosperity  it 
might  have  7,000  inhabitants;  the  estimate  now 
is  4,000. 

AM  BERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Rcgen.  on 
the  Vila,  bv  which  it  is  intersected,  31  m.  NNW. 
Ratisbon.  Pop.  12,942  in  1861.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Upper  Palatinate;  streets  wide  and 
clean;  and  though  the  houses  are  mistily  of  wood, 
it  is  pretty  well  built.  It  is  encircled  by  a double 
wall,  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  Principal 
public  buildings,  the  electoral,  now'  royal  castle, 
arsenal,  mint,  salt- warehouse,  town-house,  and 
church  of  St.  Martin.  It  has  a lveeum,  a gym- 
nasium, a seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
some  well  endowed  hospitals,  n convent  for  noble 
ladies,  a public  library,  theatre,  and  house 
of  correction.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  salt,  and 
lias  manufactures  of  firearms,  tobacco,  and  earth- 
enware. There  are  mines  of  coal  ami  iron, 
with  iron  works,  forges,  and  the  principal  gWs 
works  in  Bavaria  in  its  vicinity;  its  territory  is 
also  very  productive  of  hops.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  appeal,  a commissariat  of  police,  a 
president,  and  a chandler  of  finance.  The  French 
were  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  Aus- 
trians in  1796. 

AMBERIEU,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Ain,  cap. 
cant.  Pop.  2,782  in  1861. 

AM  BERT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de 
Dome,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Bore,  36  m.  SE.  Cler- 
mont. Pop.  7,661  in  1861.  The  town  is  well 
built,  but  the  streets  an*  narrow  and  crooked,  oud 
the  houses  being  principally  constructed  of  granite, 
from  the  adjoining  mountains,  have  a gloomy  ap- 
pearance. Arabert.and  the  airondissemcnt  of  which 
it  is  the  capital,  are  distinguished  by  their  indus- 
try. The  town  is  especially  celebrated  for  its 
paper  for  printing  and  engraving.  There  are  also 
m the  town  very  extensive  manufactures  of  ril>- 
ands,  lace,  woollen  cloths  for  the  marines,  called 
fUiruinr*  a jxiriUon , serge,  linens  and  pins. 

AMBLETEUSE,  a small  decayed  sea-port 
town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais,  6 m.  N.  Bou- 
logne, on  the  railway  from  Calais  to  Boulogne. 
Pop.  726  in  1861.  It  was  formerly  a sea-port  of 
considerable  imjsirtancc;  ami  both  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  endeavoured,  by  improving  its  har- 
bour, to  regain  fur  it  some  portion  of  its  ancient 
consequence.  But,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sand,  their  efforts  have  hail  no  permanent  in- 
fluence. ami  the  town  is  almost  deserted.  James  1 1. 
landed  here  after  his  alxlication  of  the  English 
throne  in  1689. 

AM  BOISE  (an.  Ambaria ),  & town  and  castle  of 
France,  dep.  Imlrc  et  Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire,  15  m.  E.  Tours.  Pop.  4.570  in 
1861.  The  castle  of  Amboise,  celebrated  in  French 
history,  occupies  the  summit  of  a rock,  about  90 
feet  in  height.  The  town  lies  principally  between 
the  bottom  of  the  castle  rock  and  the  river;  but 
it  has  suburbs  on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  on 
its  right  bank.  'Hie  castle,  which  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, was  commenced  under  Hugh  Capet,  and 
finished  under  Charles  VII.;  it  was  a favourite 
residence  of  Louis  XI.,  ami  in  it  Charles  VI II. 
was  bora  in  1470,  and  expired  in  1498.  It  is  also 
famous  in  French  history  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
conspiracy,  dite  (f  AmboUe,  against  the  Guises, 
concerted  in  1560.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
religious  wars,  and  w’as  partly  demolished  during 
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the  revolutionary  frenzy.  The  remaining  portion 
is  now  converted  into  a depot  for  the  flint*  for  the 
use  of  the  French  army,  brought  from  the  quarry 
of  Meusne,  near  St.  Aignan.  The  views  from  its 
towers  and  battlements  are  superb. 

AM  BOOK,  a town  of  Hindoo  tan,  in  the  Car- 
natic, district  S.  A root,  108  m.  YVSW.  Madras; 
lat.  12°  50'  X.,  long.  78°  40'  E.  It  is  neat  and 
regularly  built : the  inhabitants,  who  are  indus- 
trious, prepare  a considerable  quantity  of  castor 
oil  for  ex|tortation.  To  the  left  of  the  town  is  a 
lofty  isolated  mountain,  that  was  formerly  sur- 
mounted by  an  all  but  impregnable  fort;  but  its 
upper  works  have  been  destroyed  since  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  the  tower 
is  used  as  a place  of  continemcnt  for  malefactors. 

AMROYNA  ( Ambun , Malay),  an  island  of  the 
K.  Archipelago,  in  its  third  or  E.  division  (Craw- 
ford), belonging  to  the  Dutch.  It  lies  in  3° 40' 
S.  1st.,  between  128°  and  189°  E.  long.,  SW.  of 
Ceram;  is  32  m.  in  length,  and  10  in  breadth ; 
area  424  sq.  ra.  Estimated  population  188,000, 
mostly  Malays,  with  some  Chinese,  besides  the 
Dutch  residents.  The  shape  of  the  island  is  irre- 
gular, being  indented  by  a long  bay  (Binnen), 
which  divides  it  into  two  very  unequal  |>ortions, 
connected  by  a narrow  isthmus.  Surface  moun- 
tainous, and  the  whole  district  volcanic.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  and  overgrown 
everywhere  bv  trees  and  underwood,  interspersed 
with  clove  plantations;  its  soil,  a rich  red  loam, 
is  of  a darker  colour  in  the  valleys,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  sand;  climate  healthy,  the 
average  heat  of  the  year  82°  Fahr.,  the  lowest 
temperature  70°  F.  The  monsoons  occur  regularly, 
but  their  effects  are  quite  the  reverse  of  those 
experienced  in  Borneo  and  the  W.  division  of  this 
archipelago;  the  E.  monsoon  bringing  rains  and 
tempests,  ami  the  W.  dry  weather.  The  Dutch 
appropriated  this  island  to  the  culture  of  the  clove, 
for  the  production  of  which  it  is  especially  calcu- 
lated ; and  to  secure  to  it  a monoimly  of  this  valu- 
able product,  barlwuMuslv  compel  the  destruction 
of  the  trees  in  the  other  islands  subject  to  their 
power.  The  clove  (gotnodc,  Tidor  lung.)  thrives 
best  in  a dark  loamy  soil,  but  not  very  near  the 
sea,  on  hills,  on  sandy  or  hard  clay  soil,  or  on 
sedgy  grounds,  and  requires  much  care  in  its  cul- 
ture. The  plant  resembles  a large  pear-tree,  from 
20  to  40  feet  in  height.  In  the  Moluccas  it  bears 
at  7 or  8 years,  in  Ambovna,  not  till  10  or  12 
yean  old;  alwut  one-third  of  the  trees  are  infer- 
tile, the  rest  may  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  70 
years.  The  crops  are  gathered  in  Oct.  and  Xov. ; 
they  are  very  unequal  in  different  years,  but  the 
produce  of  each  tree  may  average  from  2 or  3 to 
61b. ; the  total  annual  produce  is  said  formerly  to 
have  been  650,000  lbs.  (Hamilton.)  Sago  forms 
the  chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
very  superior  indigo,  but  inferior  coffee,  are  also 
grown.  Sago  trees  are  7 years  in  arriving  at  full 
growth,  and  last  about  30;*  but  they  are  generally 
cut  down  when  about  20  years  of  age.  When  in 
full  vigour,  they  yield  from  42  to  46  11m.  of  sago  a 
year.  The  wild  animals  of  Aml>ovna  art*  deer  and 
wild  hogs:  there  are  no  twast*  of  prey,  but  a mul- 
titude of  bird*  and  servants.  Buffaloes,  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  were  brought  thither  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  cattle  are  rare.  The  inha- 
bitants are  of  four  distinct  races,  viz. : — 1.  Hora- 
foras.  the  alwrigiiiee,  who  are  in  a savage  state 
and  live  in  the  forests,  whither  they  were  driven 
by,  2.  Malays,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation : 8.  Chinese,  who  are  the  principal  mer- 
chants: 4.  Europeans,  mostly  Dutch.  The  Mala  vs 
are  indolent,  effeminate,  ami  fond  of  imitating  tlie 
Dutch  ; they  are  exjtcrt  fishers,  in  canoes  from  10 
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to  20  feet  long ; in  war  they  tun  korokoret , 80  to 
100  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  containing  80 
men.  Their  houses  are  of  Wood,  roofed  with  ]talm- 
1 eaves,  and  are  mostly  of  but  one  story,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Mohammedanism,  introd.  a.  n.  1515; 
but  some  of  the  Amboynese  are  Christians,  ami 
bear  Portuguese  names.  The  government  is  de- 
pendent on  that  of  Batavia;  its  seat  is  at  Fort 
Victoria:  the  public  revenues  are  derived  from  a 
monopoly  of  arrack,  custom-house  and  port  duties, 
taxes  on  merchandise,  and  licences  to  keep  an  inn, 
and  kill  pigs.  The  exports  consist  of  cloves,  and 
other  natural  produce ; the  import*  chiefly  opium, 
and  a few  European  and  Indian  goods. 

Hiatory. — Amhoyna  was  first  discovered  by  tho 
Portuguese  in  1515.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1607,  and  by  the  English  in  1615.  The  latter, 
who  were  soon  after  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  re- 
tained a factory  in  the  island*  till  1622.  Tho 
destruction  of  this  establishment  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  persons 
found  in  it,  afforded  a theme  for  lengthened  neg»»- 
tiations,  and  for  much  declamatory  invective.  At 
length,  under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Cromwell,  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  make 
some  compensation  to  the  descendants  of  those 
who  suffered  in  the  ‘Amhoyna  massacre.’  In 
1796,  the  island  was  captured  by  the  British,  who 
restored  it  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  They  recap- 
tured it  1810,  and  held  it  till  1814,  when  it  re- 
verted once  more  to  the  Dutch. 

Ajiboyxa.  The  principal  town  in  tho  above 
island,  ami  the  second  in  importance  belonging 
to  the  lhitch  in  the  E.  Archipelago,  on  the  SE. 
side  of  the  bay  of  Binnen.  near  Fort  Victoria,  in 
3°  40'  S.  lat.,  and  128°  15'  E.  long.  Pop.  8%6  in 
1861.  It  is  regularly  built;  the  streets,  though 
not  paved,  arc  broad,  and  intersected  by  many 
rivulets ; the  houses,  excepting  the  town-house, 
which  has  two  stories,  are  all  of  only  one  story, 
constructed  of  wood  ami  roofed  with  palm  leaves. 
A long  esplanade,  reaching  as  far  as  the  fort,  is 
Unaided  by  a handsome  range  of  houses,  and  a 
double  row  of  nutmeg  trees ; there  are  two  Chris- 
tian churches,  an  hospital,  a fine  garden  ami 
menagerie,  and  several  good  bazaars  ami  markets. 
Fort  Victoria  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  but  as  it  is  entirely  commanded  by 
two  neighUmring  heights,  its  liest  defence  is 
in  the  diiliculty  of  anchorage  in  the  contiguous 
bay. 

AMBRIERES,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Ma- 
yenne,  cap.  cant.,  7 m.  X.  Mayenne.  Pop.  2,720 
in  1861. 

AMBROIX  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Card, 
cap.  cant.,  11  m.  XXE.  Allais.  Pop.  4,060  in 
1861.  It  manufactures  coarse  silk  stockings,  ami 
has  tanneries  ami  nail  works. 

AMELIA  (an.  Ameria),  a city  of  central  Italy, 
nrov.  Perugia,  dcleg.  S pole  to.  23  m.  SW.  Spoleto. 
Pop.  7,024  in  1861.  It  stands  on  a small  hill,  is 
the  seat  of  a bishopric  founded  in  13-14,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  three  churches,  ami  some  convents. 

Ameria  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  ami 
ancient  cities  of  Umbria.  The  famous  comedian, 
Sextus  Roscius,  was  a native  of  Ameria,  which  is 
frequently  referred  to  bv  Cicero  in  his  speech  in 
defence  of  Roscius,  ft  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  1045  years  B.C.,  and  became  a colony 
under  Augustus. 

Amelia,  an  island  on  the  XE.  coast  of  Florida, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel, 
40  m.  X.  St.  Augustine,  between  St.  Mary’s  ami 
Xassau  rivers.  It  is  20  m.  in  length  by  2 in 
breadth,  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  town,  Fcmandina, 
has  a good  harbour. 
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AMERICA,  or  th©  New  World  of  the  W.  he- 
misphere, one  of  the  great  division*  of  the  glol>e, 
surpassing  nil  the  others  in  magnitude,  with  the 
exception  of  Asia,  to  which,  however,  it  in  but 
little  inferior.  Thin  vast  continent  stretches  X. 
and  8.  a distance  of  atsivc  9,000  m.,  or  from 
about  the  72nd  degree  of  X.  lat.  to  Cape  Horn, 
in  alK>ut  56  S.  lat.  It  is  very  irregularly  shaped, 
being  divided  by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the 
Cnrribeaii  Sea  into  the  two  enormous  peninsulas 
of  X.  and  S.  America,  united  by  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panama.  Where  broadest, 
N.  America,  excluding  Greenland,  is  not  less  than 
3.500  m.  across,  and  S.  America  not  less  than 
8,200  m.  The  liost  estimates  that  have  l»een 
formed  of  the  area  of  America  vary  from  14,790,000 
to  15,840,000  Eng.  sq.  m.,  while  some  authorities 
give  a still  higher  figure.  Probably,  the  following 
statement  will  approach  the  mean,  based  on  the 
most  reliable  statistics 

E»f . ‘I-  «• 

N.  America  . . . . . 7,400,000 

8.  America  .....  6,600,000 

Islands 160,000 

Greenland  and  the  Islands  connected 
with  it  X.  of  Hudson’s  Strait*  . 900,000 

Total  ....  14,960,000 

The  continent  of  America  lies  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  the  former  separating  it 
from  Europe  and  Africa,  anti  the  latter  from  Asia 
and  Australia.  All  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  American  continent  seem  to  be  formed  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale.  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  runs  from  one  end  of  S.  America  to  the 
other,  and  is  prolonged  under  different  names 
through  the  whole  extent  of  X.  America,  is,  in 
point  of  length,  unequalled  by  any  mountain 
chain  in  the  old  world ; and  is  far  su|>erior,  in 
respect  of  altitude,  to  the  Alps  and  every  other 
mountain  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  Himmalaya  only  excepted.  The  plains,  rivers, 
bays,  lakes,  cataracts,  and  forests  of  America  are 
of  unrivalled  extent  and  grandeur.  Her  mineral 
riches  seem  also  to  be  superior  to  those  of  every 
other  continent ; and  she  possesses  every  variety 
of  climate,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone  to  the  eternal  winter  of  the  arctic  circle.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  while  inanimate  and 
vegetable  nature  arc  developed  on  so  grand  a 
scale  in  the  new  world,  the  animal  kingdom 
should  be  comparatively  deficient.  The  native 
American  is  probably  inferior  even  to  the  negro. 
Of  the  lower  animals,  neither  the  elephant,  camel, 
nor  lion  is  found  in  America ; and  it  was  original! v 
destitute  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  ail 
of  which  were  carried  thither  by  Spanish,  British, 
and  other  European  settlers. 

X.  America  is  more  indented  than  any  other 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  with  immense 
gulphs  and  arms  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  princijial 
of  these,  in  the  XE.  port  of  the  continent,  consists 
of  wliat  Balbi  has  not  unaptly  called  the  sea  of 
the  Esquimaux,  from  its  coasts  being  everywhere 
occupied  with  tribes  belonging  to  that  peculiar 
race.  It  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  Davis's 
Straits  and  Baffin’s  Bay,  separating  Greenland 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent ; and  Hudson’s  Bay, 
lying  mure  to  the  S.  and  W.,  but  connected  with 
the  former  by  numerous  channels,  some  of  which 
have  only  been  recently  discovered.  The  naviga- 
tion of  these  seas  and  inlets,  even  at  the  most 
favourable  seasons,  is  extremely  difficult,  from 
their  being  constantly  encumbered  with  ice  ; and 
it  is  only  during  a short  period  of  the  year  that  it 
can  be  attempted.  'Hie  next  great  inlet  of  the 
sea  on  the  American  coast  is  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  so  called  from  the  great  river  of  that 


name  which  falls  into  its  SW.  extremity.  Passing 
over  the  numerous  inlets  and  noble  hays  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  we  come  to  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caniliean  Sea.  This  vast  me- 
diterranean is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  and  the  Greater  or  Lesser 
Antilles,  or  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  latter 
are,  as  it  were,  a continuation  of  Florida;  and  are, 
it  is  probable,  the  only  remaining  points  of  what 
was  once  a broad  belt  of  land,  which  has  been 
broken  to  pieces  and  partly  submerged  in  some  of 
those  tremendous  convulsions  to  which  the  earth 
has  been  subject.  But,  however  this  may  lie,  this 
great  inland  sea  is  divided  into  two  portions  by 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
at  the  VV.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which 
approach  within  a comparatively  short  distance 
of  each  other ; that  to  the  X.  Wing  called  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  that  to  the  S.  the  Cnrribean 
Sea,  or  the  sea  of  the  Antilles.  The  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  at  the  extreme.  S.  limit  of  the  latter,  in 
about  the  8th  degree  of  X.  latitude.  It  is  believed 
that  it  would  l»e  bv  no  means  difficult  to  cut  a 
canal  across  this  isthmus,  and  consequently  to 
unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  Gulph 
of  California,  separating  the  peninsula  of  that  name 
from  the  main  land,  is  the  most  inqtortont  iulct 
of  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America. 

S.  America  beam  a striking  resemblance  in  the 
form  of  its  coasts  to  Africa.  It  is  much  more  com- 
pact than  X.  America,  and  is  comparatively  little 
indented  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  great  rivers, 
Amazon,  La  Plata.  Para,  Orinoco,  &c.,  may,  how- 
ever, he  looked  upon  as  a species  of  inland  was ; 
and  are,  in  some  respects,  more  serviceable  than 
the  latter.  The  W.  coast  of  America,  from  the 
proximity  of  the  Andes,  has  hut  few  gulphs;  ami 
is,  in  great  part,  all  hut  destitute  of  harlxjurs.  The 
8.  extremity  of  S.  America,  or  the  country  of 
Tierra  del  Fucgo,  is  properly  an  archipelago,  being 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow  and 
winding  strait  of  Magellan,  or  Moga  I linens. 

Mountains. — lIumlMildt  has  shown  that  all  the 
high  elevations  of  the  New  World  Mong  to  that 
great  chain  which,  under  different  denominations, 
extends  from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other, 
along  its  western  coast,  over  a space  of  no  less 
than  10,000  m.  The  American  mountains  may, 
however,  lie  divided  into  eight  systems,  or  prin- 
cipal groups,  three  of  which  belong  to  S„  and 
three  to  N.  America;  and  one  each  to  the  West 
Indian  and  Arctic  archijielngus. 

1st.  Of  these  systems,  that  of  the  Andes,  or 
Peruvian  system,*  from  the  highest  mountains 
being,  with  one  exception,  in  the  country  known 
by  the  name  of  Peru,  is  the  most  gigantic.  This 
vast  chain  of  mountains  commences  at  Cape  Horn, 
in  about  the  56th  deg.  of  S.  lat.,  and  following 
pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  which  it  forms  as  it  were  a huge  bul- 
wark, stretches  N.  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  about 
the  9th  deg.  of  X.  lat.  But  at  Popayan,  in  about 
2J°  X.  lat.,  the  chain  is  divided  into  three  great 
ridges,  of  which  the  most  westerly  takes  the  di- 
rection above  mentioned,  while  that  farthest  to  the 
E.  follows  a XE.  direction,  terminating  a little  to 
the  E.  of  lake  Matacaybo.  The  name  cordillera , 
sometimes  given  to  the  entire  chain,  belongs  pro- 
perly only  to  the  highest  ridge.  In  parts  the 
chain  consists  of  only  one  ridge,  and  in  others  of 
2 or  3,  enclosing  very  extensive  Alpine  valleys, 
many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Next  to  the  Himmalaya,  the  Amies  has  the  high- 
est elevation  of  any  mountain  system;  its  moan 
height  may  lie  taken  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  ft. 
Chimborazo,  near  Quito,  21,424  ft,  above  the  sea, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  its  culminating  point ; 
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but  it  is  surpassed  in  altitude  by  Aconcagua,  in  the  j 
Chilian  Andes,  lat.  324  &•*  long.  70°  \\\,  which 
certainly  rues  to  above  22,290  ft.,  or  to  more  than  ! 
Cl, 490  ft.  above  the  height  of  Mont  lilanc.  (See 
Andes.)  2d.  The  system  of  La  Parime,  or  Guy- 
ana, embraces  the  mountains  scattered  over  the 
immense  island  formed  by  the  Orinoco,  Cossiqui- 
ari,  ltio  Negro,  and  Amazon.  It  consists  of  an  ir- 
regular group  of  mountains,  separated  from  each 
other  by  plains,  savannahs,  and  immense  forests. 
The  Sierra  de  Parime  may  be  regarded  as  its  prin- 
cipal chain.  The  Peak  of  Duido,  8,2X0  ft.  in 
height,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  chain  and 
of  the  whole  system.  8a.  The  Brazilian  system, 
embracing  the  mountains  that  lie  between  the 
Amazon.  Paraguay,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
Sierra  de  Kspinhazo  is  its  most  elevated  chain.  It 
traverses,  under  different  denominations,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bahia,  Minas- Gera£s,  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
San  Paulo,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
province  of  San  Pedro.  Its  culminating  points 
are  Itaml>eaiid  the  Sierra  da  Piedade,  nearly  0,000 
ft.  high,  in  the  province  of  Minas-GeraiFs.  4th.  In 
N.  America,  the  principal  mountain  system  is  that 
of  the  Mexican  Alps  and  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
may  be  regarded  os  a continuation  of  the  Andes. 
In  Mexico,  it  is  divided  into  three  distinct  ridges; 
within  which,  between  the  parallels  of  19°  and 
24°  N.  lat.,  are  immense  plateaus  elevated  to  the 
height  of  between  6,000  and  9,000  ft.  The  central 
cordillera  of  Mexico  stretches  X.  10°  W.  from  the 
25th  to  the  88th  deg.  laL,  separating  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  (lowing  SE.  from  those  of  the 
Colorado,  flowing  S\V.  The  highest  peaks  in  the 
ridge  in  Mexico  are  the  volcanoes  of  Pocatcpetl, 
17,717  ft.,  and  Orizaba,  17,374  ft.  Prom  about 
the  38th  deg.  the  ridge,  which  then  begins  to  be 
called  the  Rocky  Mountains,  stretches  N.  28°  \V., 
till  it  terminates  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  about  the  69th  deg.  of 
lat.  and  138th  deg.  of  W.  long.  Some  peaks  in 
this  chain,  between  62°  and  53°,  are  said  to  be 
nearly  16,000ft.  alxive  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
others,  between  37°  and  39°,  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  from  It), 000  to  12,000  ft.  in  height.  5th. 
Parallel  to  the  Kockv  Mountains,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  a chain  of  mountains  runs 
N.  from  the  peninsula  of  California  till  it  is  lost  in 
Russian  America.  This  chain,  which  has  l»eeu 
called  bv  Humboldt  the  Californian  Maritime 
Alps,  increases  in  nltitude  as  it  gels  further  N. 
Mount  II  of  id,  near  the  45th  deg.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Columbia  or  Oregon  river,  is  said  to  lie  about 
16,000  ft.  high;  and  Mount  St.  Helen’s,  about  a 
degree  further  N.  on  theN.  side  of  the  Columbia, 
has  an  elevation  of  14,000  ft.  Mount  Fnirweather, 
in  the  59th  deg.,  is  also  14,000  ft.  high;  and 
Mount  St.  Elias,  the  loftiest  in  the  chain,  attains 
to  an  elevation  of  nearly  17,000  ft.  The  last  two 
arc  volcanoes.  Between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Maritime  Alps  is  an  extensive  prairie  I 
tract,  700  m.  in  length,  by  from  100  to  200  m.  in 
breadth.  'Hie  Rocky  Mountains  ami  the  Maritime 
Alps  are  connected  by  a ridge  in  about  the  42d 
deg.  lat.,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow’  N.  to  the 
Columbia  from  those  which  flow  S.  to  the  Colo- 
rado. 6th.  The  mountains  E.  of  the  Mississippi  do 
not  at  all  approach  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  mag- 
nitude. They  are  included  in  what  is  called  the 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  system,  extending  in 
a NE.  by  N.  direction  from  Alabama,  on  the  N. 
confines  of  Georgia,  to  the  hanks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, I wing  about  1,200  m.  in  length,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  100  in.  The  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  7,300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  are  the  highest  in  this  range,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Hudson  river. 


The  immense  valley  of  the  Mississipp  lies  between 
the  Rocky  and  the  Alleghany  chains.  7th.  Rolbi 
proposes  to  embrace,  under  the  denomination  of 
Arctic  system,  all  the  mountains  that  are  already, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be,  discovered  within  the 
Arctic  archipelago.  The  culminating  points  of 
that  system,  in  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known, 
are  the  Com  du  Cerf,  in  Greenland,  the  height  of 
which  has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  which  is 
probably  above  8,000  ft.,  and  the  Aeraefi  Taekull, 
in  Iceland,  6,649  ft.  8th.  'l*lie  system  of  the  An- 
tilles embraces  the  mountains  in  the  archqielago  of 
that  name.  Its  culminating  punts  are,  the  Anton- 
Sepo,  in  Hayti,  nearly  9,000  fU  in  height ; and 
the  Sierra  de  Cobre,  in  Cuba,  the  most  elevated 
summits  of  which  attain  about  the  same  height. 

Plateaus, — America  has  a great  variety  of  pla- 
teaus, some  remarkable  for  their  prodigious  eleva- 
tion, and  others  for  their  immense  extent.  Under 
the  former  are  included  the  plateau  of  Titicaca, 
divided  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  comprising  an 
area  of  alxmt  lx, 000  so.  m.,  with  a mean  elevation 
of  above  13,000  ft.  The  populous  and  well  culti- 
vated plateau  of  (^uito  is  elevated  nUuit  9,660  ft. ; 
and  the  extensive  plateau  or  table-land  of  Ana- 
huac,  in  Mexico,  from  6,000  to  9(000  ft.  Among 
the  latter,  or  those  principally  remarkable  for  their 
extent,  may  lie  mentioned  die  central  plateau  of 
S.  America,  embracing  the  vast  province  of  Matto 
Grosso,  with  pirts  of  Goyaz  ami  San  Paulo  in 
Brazil,  the  whole  of  Paraguay,  Chaco  in  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  and  a part  of  the 
lands  of  the  Chiouitos  and  Moxes  in  Bolivia.  Its 
elevation  varies  from  about  750  to  1280  feet. 

Volcanoes.  — America  has  a great  number  of 
volcanoes,  and  some  of  the  most  elevated  volca- 
nic mountains  in  the  world.  The  states  of  Equndor 
and  of  Cauca  in  Columbia,  the  states  of  Nica- 
ragua, San  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  in  central 
America,  Chili,  Russian  America,  and  Iceland  in 
Danish  America,  contain  a great  number  of  vol- 
canoes. The  most  remarkable  volcanic  moun- 
tains ore.  Cotopaxi,  Sanguav,  and  Piehincha  in 
the  Columbian  dejiartment  of  Kquador;  Pasto, 
Sotara,  and  l’urace  in  that  of  Cauca;  Gungua- 
Plitina,  or  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  and  Schama 
in  Peru;  the  volcanoes  of  Copiapv  Chilan,  An- 
toco,  ami  Pctcroa  in  Chili;  those  of  Socomusco, 
Guatemala  or  Fucgo,  Agua,  Pacaya,  San  Salva- 
dor, Granada,  and  Telica,  near  St.  Leon,  of  Nica- 
ragua. in  central  America;  Popocatepetl,  or  the 
volcano  of  Puebla,  Citlatepetl,  or  the  volcano  of 
Orizaba,  the  volcano  of  Colima,  and  that  of  Xo- 
rttllo,  in  the  Mexican  confederation ; St.  Elias  and 
Fnirweather,  in  the  Californian  Alps;  the  two  vol- 
canoes of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka,  and  those  of 
the  Aleutian  islands;  with  Hecla,  and  others  in 
Iceland. 

Plains. — In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  the 
plains  so  vast.  The  immense  space  from  the  out- 
let of  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  between  the  central  chain  of  the 
Mexican  system  and  Rocky  Mountains,  anti  the 
Alleghany,  forms  the  largest  plain,  not  of  America 
only,  but.  of  the  world ; it  embraces  tlio  basins  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  St.  loiwrence.  Churchill  or 
Nelson,  almost  the  whole  basin  of  the  Missouri, 
nearly  the  whole  basins  of  the  Suskatchawan  and 
Mackenzie  River,  and  the  entire  basin  of  the  Cop- 
permine River.  Four-fifths  of  that  portion  of  this 
vast  plain  which  lies  beyond  the  50th  deg.  of  lat., 
is  a bleak  and  barren  waste,  overspread  with  innu- 
merable lakes,  and  bearing  a striking  resemblance 
to  N.  Asia:  but  its  more  southerly  portion,  or  that 
lying  W.  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  and  N.  from  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  differs  widely  in  character  from 
the  other,  being  well  wooded  and  fertile  on  the  E. 
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side,  hare  but.  not  infertile  in  the  middle,  and  In- 
coming almost  a desert  in  the  extreme  W.  The 
second  great  plain  of  the  New  Continent  is  that  of 
the  Amazon : it  embraces  the  whole  central  part 
of  S.  America,  comprising  more  than  half  Bra/il, 
with  south-west  Columbia,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
republic  of  Peru,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bolivia: 
its  limits  are  nearly  identical  with  tluwc  of  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  immense  basin  of 
the  Amazon  and  Tocantin.  The  plain  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  extends  between  the  Amies  anti  their 
principal  branches,  and  the  mountains  of  Brazil, 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
It  embraces  the  south-west,  part  of  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, the  country  of  the  Chiquitna,  Chaco,  with 
the  greater  jMirt  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rio  j 
de  la  Plata,  the  state  of  Uruguay,  and  Patagonia. 
A large  {tort  ion  of  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  ! 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Avres.  or  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
plain  of  the  Orinoco,  embracing  the  Llanos  of  j 
New  Granada  and  Venezuela  in  Columbia,  extends 
from  Caqueta  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  along  I 
the  Guaviare,  Meta,  and  lower  Orinoco.  In  some 
of  the  tint  parts  of  America  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory are  met  with,  which,  in  respect  of  aridity  of 
soil,  and  of  the  saml  by  which  they  are  covered, 
may  be  cnmj>ared  to  the  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  most  remarkable  and  most  extensive 
of  these  tracts  a re  the  desert  of  Pernambuco, 
occupying  a great  port  of  the  XE.  plateau  of  Bra- 
zil ; the  desert  of  Atacama,  extending  with  some 
interruptions  along  the  const  of  the  Pacific  from 
Tarapoca  in  Peru  to  Copinpo  in  Chili ; and  the 
desert  of  Nuttal,  at  the  L.  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  between  the  Upper  Arkansas  and 
Padukn,  funning  part  of  the  central  plain  of  North 
America. 

The  Riven  of  America  are  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe, 
affording  facilities  of  internal  communication  of 
vast  importance,  and  quite  unequalled  any  where 
else.  1 tie  principal  are  the  Amazon,  Mississippi, 
Plata,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Orinoco.  The  Amazon 
flows  E.  through  the  broadest  part  of  S.  America, 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  the  equator. 
Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  aliout  4,700  in., 
and  it  has  several  tributaries  larger  than  the  Wol- 
gn  or  the  Danube.  Uninterrupted  by  either  rocks 
or  shallows,  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden  to  the  E.  foot  of  the  Andes,  a distance, 
in  a direct  line,  of  above  2,000  ra.  front  the  sea ; 
and  though  civilisation  has  as  yet  mode  little  pro- 
gress in  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  through  which 
it  flows,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  destined 
to  become  os  it  were  a great  highway  for  many 
powerful  nations,  and  to  have  its  hanks  thickly 
set  with  populous  towns  and  emporiums. 

The  Mississippi,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Missouri,  the  hugest  and  most  important  stream, 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  falling  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  about  100  m.  below  New  Orleans.  Its 
course,  including  windings*  exceeds  4,200  m. ; 
many  of  its  tributaries,  os  the  Arkansas,  Red 
River,  Ohio,  Ac.,  are  of  great  magnitude ; and  it 
drains  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  basin*  in  the 
world.  It  is  navigable  for  aIkhU  1,700  m.  iu  a 
direct  line  frum  its  mouth ; and  though  civilisation 
has  only  begun  to  strike  its  root*  and  scatter  its 
seeds  in  the  wide  regions  through  which  it  Hows, 
it  is  already  a well  frequented  channel  of  commu- 
nication. But  the  boldest  flights  of  imagination 
can  hardly  figure  what  the  Mississippi  will  bo, 
when  the  rich  and  fruitful  countries  on  its  banks, 
and  those  of  its  affluents,  are  all  fully  peopled,  and 
making  use  of  its  waters  to  send  abroad  their  sur- 
plus products,  and  to  import  those  of  other  coun- 
tries and  climates. 


The  Plata,  which  runs  S.  with  n slight  inclina- 
tion to  the  E.,  is  the  grand  channel  of  communica- 
tion to  a very  large  portion  of  S.  America.  Its 
course  may  be  estimated  at  nlsnit  2,500  m. ; and 
its  basin  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Amazon  or 
the  Mississippi. 

The  St.  I wren ce,  with  its  connected  lakes,  or 
rather  great  inland  seas,  is  the  grand  outlet  of  the 
largi**t  freshwater  system  in  the  world.  Including 
the  lakes,  its  course  exceeds  2,000  m.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  equality  of  its  current,  which  is 
nearly  uniform  throughout  the  year. 

'Hie  Orinoco  has  a course  of  about  18(H)  m.,  anil 
carries  to  the  sea  an  immense  body  of  water.  There 
Is  a water  communication  between  one  of  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Cassiquiari,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Amazon. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Andes,  and  of 
their  prolongation  in  N.  America,  being  generally 
within  a comparatively  short  distance  of  the  W. 
coast,  there  is  not,  in  most  parts,  room  in  the  in- 
tervening space  for  the  formation  of  any  very  great 
river.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  prmligious 
length  of  the  W.  coast,  it  only  receives  two  largo 
rivers,  and  these  not  of  the  first  class;  the  Rio 
Colorado,  falling  into  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of 
California,  and  the  Columbia  or  Oregon.  Their 
course  may  be  estimated  at  about  1,100  m.  each. 

The  Mackenzie  is  the  only  great  river  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  sea.  It  has  a NN  W.  course ; it  is 
connected  by  a series  of  lakes  and  tributary  streams 
with  lake  Superior,  and  consequently  with  the  SL, 
Lawrence. 

Lakes. — No  part  of  the  world  has  so  many  lakes 
as  N.  America,  especially  that  portion  between  42° 
and  67°  lat.,  which  might  lie  justly  called  the  lake 
region.  It  presents  not  only  the  greatest  masses 
of  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  but  so 
many  smaller  lakes  and  morasses,  that  their  enu- 
meration is  almost  impossible.  These  lakes  form 
a most  inq >ort ant  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  new  world.  In  the  rainy  season,  several  of 
them  overflow  their  banks;  and  temporary  com- 
munications are  then  established  between  riven* 
whose  embouchures  are  frequently  at  immense  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Some  of  these  communi- 
cations are  |**rmam*nt ; as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
Mississippi  or  Churchill  with  the  Mackenzie  River. 
The  great  lake's  of  N.  America  are.  Lake  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 
These,  which  are  all  connected  together,  discharge 
their  siq>crfiuoiis  waters  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
form  that  vast  reservoir  of  fresh  water,  sometimes 
called  the  sea  of  Canada.  (See  the  titles  for  a full 
description  of  these  lakes.)  The  next  in  size  ami 
importance  are  Lakes  Winnipeg,  Athabasco,  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Bear  Lake,  stretching  N N W. 
from  Lake  Superior  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  and  forming  as  it  were  a conti- 
nuation of  the  Canadian  lakes.  . There  are  some 
considerable  lakes  in  the  Mexican  states:  and  the 
comparatively  small  lakes  of  Tezeaco,  Xochimilco, 
Ac.,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  are  remarkable  for 
their  elevated  situation,  their  vicinity  to  the  ca- 
pital, and  the  superb  works  undertaken  to  prevent 
the  damage  caused  by  their  frequent  overflowing. 
Lake  Nicaragua,  in  central  America,  is  remarkable 
! for  its  size,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  volcanoes, 

! and  from  its  forming  the  basis  of  the  works  pru- 
j jected  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

| The  limited  size  of  the  principal  lakes  of  S.  Arno- 
j rica.  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  dimensions  of 
those  of  N.  America.  The  lake  of  Titicaca,  the 
largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  S.  American 
lakes,  is  situated  near  the  N W.  frontier  of  Bolivia, 
or  Upper  Peru,  in  An  Alpine  valley  surrounded  by 
ridges  of  the  Andes.  It  covers  on  area  estimated 
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at  2.225  geng.  sq.  m.,  its  length  being  120  m.  and 
l»r«*a<lt.li  3#  in.,  and  it  is  clcvited  I2,KoOfect  alstve 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Manco  Capoc  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  bank*  of  this  lake.  The  basins 
of  the  Kio  Colorado,  or  Mendoza,  and  Rio  Negro, 
present,  several  very  extensive  lakes;  but  these 
are  really  rather  vast  morasses,  than  lakes  properly 
so  called. 

Islands, — A multitude  of  islands  belong  to 
America.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  principal, 
in  the  order  of  the  seas  in  which  they  are  situated. 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are,  the  archipelago  of  St, 
Lawrence  or  of  Newfoundland,  at  tnc  mouth  of 
the  (iulph  of  St,  Lawrence : its  principal  islands 
are  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward's  Is- 
land, and  Cape  Breton.  The  great  (Columbian  ar- 
chipelago, or  Antilles,  commonly  called  the  West 
Indies,  comprises  a great  numlter  of  islands  and 
secondary  groujw,  lying  between  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  and  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  Its  chief 
islands  are,  Cuba,  Ilavti,  or  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
and  Porto- Kico,  called  the  greater  Antilles  St, 
Cruz,  Antigua,  < Juadaloupe,  Martinico,  St.  Lucia, 
Barliadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  anil  se- 
veral others, called  the  smaller  Antilles.  The  Lu- 
cayos,  or  Buhama  Islands,  a vast  sccomlaiy  group, 
are  situated  to  the  N.  of  Cuba.  Towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  New  Continent,  are  the 
Falkland  or  Malouine  Islands,  which  have  no  fixed 
inhabitants;  in  the  southern  ocean  is  the  archi- 
pelago of  Magellan  and  Tierradel  Fuego,  the  most 
southerly  inhabited  part  of  the  world.  Bv  its 
position,  at  the  extremity  of  America,  it  belongs 
as  much  to  the  ocean,  to  which  we  have  assigned 
it,  ns  to  cither  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Antarctic  archipelago,  or  Antarctic  lands, 
under  which  denomination  we  include  all  the 
islands  situated  beyond  56°  S.  lat„,  next  claims 
attention.  The  greater  part  of  these  Islands  have 
Ixsen  recently  discovered ; they  are  all  uninhabited, 
are  mostlv  covered  with  ice,  and  are  important 
only  to  whale  and  seal  fishers.  The  most  remark- 
able islands  and  groups  are,  the  island  of  St. 
Peter,  called  by  Cook.  S.  Georgia;  the  archipelago 
of  Sandwich,  the  Orkneys,  S.  Shetland,  Trinity 
Island,  the  small  Islands  of  Alexander  I.  and 
Peter  I.  The  Pacific  Ocean  has  also  a multitude 
of  islands,  lying  in  groups,  of  which  we  can  only 
notice  the  following:  the  archipelago  of  Modrc  dc 
Dios,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia;  the  Cara- 
ji.ma  and  Madre  dc  Dios  are  the  largest  of  these 
islands:  the  archij>elago  of  Chiloe,  situated  to  the 
S.  of  Chili,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  which 
Chiloe  Island  is  the  largest:  the  archipelago  of 
Gallopngo*,  situated  under  the  equator,  alsmt 
600  m.  W.  from  the  coast  of  Columbia,  but  which 
hns  no  stationary  inhabitants : the  archipelago  of 
Quadra  and  Vancouver,  comprising  a great  number 
of  islands,  and  that  of  King  George  III.,  on  the 
NW.  coast  of  N.  America,  with  the  Aleutian 
archipelago  iu  Russian  America.  In  Behring’s 
Sea,  are  the  group  of  Pribylof  and  Nounivok,  be- 
longing to  Russia.  The  Arctic  Ocean  presents  a 
vast  number  of  islantls,  the  minority  of  which, 
previously  to  the  late  voyage  of  discovery,  were 
regarded  as  ports  of  the  American  continent. 
Balbi  proposes  to  give  to  these  islands  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Arctic  lands  or  Arctic  archi- 
pelago, and  to  subdivide  them  as  follows:  E.  or 
Danish  Arctic  lands,  comprising  the  great  group 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  Jan  Mayen's  Island,  without  stationary  in- 
habitants; the  W.  or  English  Arctic  lands,  ex- 
tending to  the  W.  and  N.  of  Baltin's  and  Hud- 
son's bays,  the  principal  groups  of  which  are.  N. 
Devon,  N.  Georgia,  with  the  islands  Cornwallis, 
Melville,  Ac, ; and  the  archipelago  of  Baflin — 


Pam*,  with  the  islands  Cockbum,  Southampton, 
New  Galloway,  Ac. 

The  Climate  of  America  is  nearly  as  celebrated 
for  the  predominance  of  cold,  as  that  of  Africa  for 
the  predominance  of  heat.  With  the  exception  of 
the  limited  space  along  its  W.  shore,  between  the 
Andes  in  the  S.  and  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  N., 
the  temperature  of  the  New  World,  in  the  same 
latitude,  is  everywhere  inferior  to  that  of  the  Old. 
Countries  which,  from  their  geographical  jxwition, 
we  should  suppose  would  be  mild  and  toni|>emte, 
are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  winters,  during 
which  they  are  wholly  covered  with  snow ; and  in 
point  of  fact,  the  entire  continent  of  N.  America 
above  the  50th  degree  of  lat.  is  all  but  uninhabit- 
able. Even  in  the  46th  parallel,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Canadian  lakes,  frost  is  continuous  for  more 
than  six  months.  Occasional  frosts  occur  as  low 
down  the  Atlantic  const  as  the  confines  of  Florida, 
near  the  30th  deg.  of  lat.,  in  the  parallel  of  Mo- 
rocco, Cairo,  and  Suez.  This  predominance  of 
cold  is  no  doubt  ascnbable  to  a great  variety  of 
causes ; among  the  most  prominent  of  which  may 
l>e  placed  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  soil 
Not  only  is  the  continent  traversed  from  one  ex- 
tremity <to  the  other  by  immense  chains  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  in  many 
parts,  as  in  Mexico  and  Columbia,  very  extensive 
plains  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ! Thus 
the  plain  of  Quito,  immediately  under  the  equa- 
tor, lias  an  elevation  of  above  '9,600  feet,  and  its 
mean  temperature  is  said  not  to  exceed  63°  Fahr. 
In  some  parts,  where  the  plateaus  rise  rapidly, 
there  is  often,  within  a few  leagues,  an  extraordi- 
nary change  of  temperature.  At  Vera  Cruz  and 
Guayaquil,  for  example,  on  the  borders  of  the 
plains  of  Mexico  and  Quito,  and  nearly  on  a level 
with  the  sea,  the  heat  is  often  quite  oppressive. 
These  different  climates  have  different  vegetable 
productions.  1 Hence  the  traveller  journeying 
down  the  deep  descent  of  one  of  these  magnificent 
ravines  (leading  from  the  plateau  of  Mexico), 
through  forests  of  birches,  oaks,  and  pines,  finds 
himself  suddenly  on  the  level  shores  of  the  Rio 
Alva nulo.  surrounded  by  ]>alms,  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  animal  products  of  the  N. 
anti  S.,  of  the  Alpine  regions  and  tropics,  nay  of 
the  E.  and  W.  hemispheres  mingled  together. 
Wolves  of  northern  aspect  dwelling  in  the  vicinity 
of  monkeys ; humming  birds  returning  periodically 
from  the  borders  of  the  frozen  zone,  with  the  N. 
bunting  and  soft-feathered  titmice,  to  nestle  near 
parrots;  and  our  common  European  whistling 
ducks  and  teal,  swimming  in  lakes  which  swann 
with  sirens  and  Brazilian  parras  and  boatbill*.’ 
(See  Richardson's  Zoology  of  N.  America,  in  the 
Sixth  Report,  of  the  British  Association,  p.  135.) 

In  addition  to  its  vast  mountain  chains,  and  the 

Itrodigious  elevation  of  many  of  its  plateaus,  the 
ower  temperature  of  America  may  be  partly  as- 
cribed to  the  great,  indentation  of  the  sea  between 
N.  and  S.  America,  and  the  want  of  extensive 
sandy  deserts  in  the  tropical  regions,  easily  im- 
pregnated with  heat.  Tue  place  of  the  latter  in 
the  African  continent  is  here  occupied  by  vast 
forests,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  immense 
rivers.  The  forests,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  tropical  regions;  they  extend  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  continent,  powerfully  diminishing 
the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the  earth,  ami 
greatly  increasing  its  moisture.  A strong  and 
abundant  vegetation,  the  result  of  its  greater  hu- 
mility, is,  in  fact,  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  New  World. 

But  a very  small  portion  of  North  America  is 
within  the  torrid  zone  ; it  reaches  far  within 
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the  Arctic  circle,  where  it  also  attains  to  a great 
breadth.  The  XW.  wind  prevails  during  winter. 
This  wind,  sweeping  over  a desolate  country,  over- 
spread with  marshes,  forests,  frozen  lakes,  and 
mountains,  buried  under  eternal  snows,  contracts 
an  intense  degree  of  cold,  and  in  its  progress 
southward,  passing  over  a wilderness,  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  forests  from  the  solar  rays,  its 
original  character  is  in  no  respect  changed.  It 
slowly  yields  to  the  dominion  of  the  climate,  and 
retains  its  temperature  long  after  it  has  penetrated 
into  the  regions  of  heat.  Throughout  N.  America 
the  X.  wind  is  accordingly  felt  to  be  keen  and 
piercing.  It  increases  the  rigour  of  the  seasons 
in  the  more  northerly  regions,  and  extends  the  in- 
fluence of  winter  far  into  those  latitudes  which, 
in  the  other  hemisphere,  arc  blessed  with  perpetual 
spring.  The  countries  lying  within  the  tropics  are 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  northern  blasts;  and 
the  great  heats  felt  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Havannah 
are  often  suddenly  reduced  by  strata  of  cold  air 
brought  by  the  N.  winds  from  Hudson’s  Bay. 
These  winds  blow  from  October  to  March,  fre- 
quently bunting  forth  in  tremendous  hurricanes, 
and  cooling  the  air  to  such  a degree,  that,  at  Ha- 
vannah, the  centigrade  thermometer  falls  to  0,  or 
32°  Fahr.,  and  at  Vera  Cruz  it  falls  to  16°,  or  to 
f>0°  Fahr.  At  Zacatecas,  within  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cel, it  frequently  froze  hard  in  the  winter  of  1 H‘25 ; 
anil  in  the  city  of  Mexico  the  thermometer  has 
been  known,  though  rarely,  from  the  same  cause, 
to  fall  below  the  freezing  point.  To  the  prevalence 
of  these  X.  winds,  therefore,  combined  with  the 
extraordinary  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  the 
uncultivated  state  of  the  country,  overspread  with 
vast  forests,  the  greater  cold  of  X.  America  seems 
chiefly  ascriliable.  In  S.  America  nearly  the  some 
causes  operate.  The  country  is  even  more  deso- 
late; the  climate  is  more  inclined  to  moisture; 
and  liable,  bevond  the  40th  parallel,  to  dreadful 
tempests;  while  immense  mountain  ranges,  rising 
far  aliove  the  limit  of  fieqietual  snow,  aid  these 
effects,  and  greatly  increase  the  rigour  of  the  sea- 
sons. To  these  causes  may  be  added  the  form  of  ( 
the  American  continent,  which  being  greatly  con-  ; 
traded  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  the  8.,  is,  in 
consequence,  exjx>sed  on  even,’  side,  except  towards 
the  X.,  tojthe  surrounding  oceanic  winds.  To  the 
S.  of  Cape  Horn  is  the  great  Antarctic  Ocean, 
where  cold  prevails  even  to  a much  greater  degree 
tlian  in  the  X.,  so  that  the  winds  coming  from 
those  inhospitable  seas  bring  to  the  American  conti- 
nent all  the  unmitigated  rigour  of  the  )K>lar  regions. 
The  Andes  and  the  Maritime  Alps  protect  the  strip 
of  territory  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  freezing  influence  of  the  XW.  wind ; and 
to  this  its  greater  mildness  is  partly  at  least,  if 
not  wholly,  owing. 

Mine ruls. — The  mineral  riches  of  America  are 
probably  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  effected  an  entire  re- 
volution in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ; and 
another  revolution,  in  the  same  sense,  followed 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  California,  of  recent 
date.  The  annual  pixaluce  of  the  American  mines, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  was 
estimated  by  M.  Humboldt  at  17,291  kilogs.  of 
gold,  and  795,581  kilogs.  of  silver,  of  a total  value 
of  9.243,750/.  This  produce  continued  slightly  to 
increase  down  to  1810,  when  it  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Jacob,  author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
sumption of  the  Precious  Metals,  at  9,913,000/1 
But  the  revolutionary  struggles  which  began  in 
the  last-mentioned  year  to  agitate  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  the  rest  of  8.  America,  speedily  occasioned 
the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  most  productive 
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mines,  and  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  According  to  Jacob 
their  average  annual  produce  in  America,  from 
1810  to  1829,  did  not  exceed  4,036,000/.  a year, 
or  less  than  half  its  amount  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  (Jacob,  ii.  267.)  Latterly,  how- 
ever, the  supplies  of  buMion  from  Mexico,  and 
still  more  from  Chili  and  Peru,  npj>ear  again  to  Ik; 
on  the  increase.  And  to  the  supplies  from  Mexico 
and  S.  America  we  have  now  to  add  those  from 
California  and  Columbia.  The  extraordinary  pros- 
perity  of  the  former  region,  consequent  on  the 
discovery  and  energetic  working  of  its  mineral 
treasures,  followed  as  it  was  a few  years  later  by 
the  Australian  discoveries,  and  on  a smaller  scale 
by  the  discoveries  in  Columbia,  has  quite  thrown 
into  the  shade  the  more  ancient  gold  fiehls  of 
South  America  and  Mexico.  The  value  of  gold 
exported  from  San  Francisco  in  1857  w*as  esti- 
mated at  14.000,000/.,  and  the  entire  yield  of  gold 
to  1st  July,  1862,  was  136,000,000/.  floldwns  dis- 
covcred  in  1856  in  Columbia,  and  in  1801  the  total 
vield  wan  estimated  at  1,527,975 L To  these  must 
be  added  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  the 
new'  territory  (now  state)  of  the  United  States, 
Nevada,  of  whose  enormous  richness  the  most 
marvellous  reports  have  recently  reached  us.  There 
has  already  l»een  a large  immigration  into  the  new' 
territory,  hut  the  working  of  the  mines  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  immense  fertility  has  been 
comparatively  recent  Besides  gold  and  silver, 
most  other  metals  are  found  in  less  or  greater 
abundance  in  America.  Chili  and  Cuba  have  some 
of  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world ; lead  Is 
found  in  the  greatest  plenty  in  different  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  particularly  at  Galena  Dubuque, 
and  other  points  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in 
Mexico ; and  in  California  Columbia,  and  Nevada, 
lead,  antimony,  mercury,  and  in  some  places  dia- 
momU  are  found.  Diamonds  are  also  found  ex- 
tensively in  Brazil,  w hich  till  late  years  was  the 
principal  source  of  supply  for  the  world.  Iron  is 
extremely  abundant  in  the  U.  States,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  continent ; salt  also  is  very' 
widely  diffused ; and  coal,  including  antluracite,  is 
found  in  vast  and  indeed  all  but  inexhaustible 
deposits  in  different  parts  of  the  U.  States,  in 
British  America  and  in  Chili. 

Vegetatitm. . — Stretching,  as  America  does,  from 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  Arctic  to  those  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,  and  jsissessing  soils  of  ever}'  ele- 
vation and  quality,  her  vegetable  products  are 
necessarily  of  the  most  diversified  description. 
Owing  to  the  prevalent  humidity  and  coolness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  richness  of  the  soil,  her  fo- 
rests and  pastures  are  unrivalled  for  extent,  luxu- 
riance, and  magnificence.  The  forests  consist  ge- 
nerally of  very  heavy  timber,  including  many 
sjiecics  of  pines  and  larches  unknown  in  Europe, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  oaks,  maples,  cypresses, 
tulip  trees,  mahogany  trees,  logw'ood,  Brazil-wood, 
Ac.  Ac.  The  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the  New 
for  some  of  its  most  useful  and  widely  diffused 
vegetable  productions.  Potatoes,  though  probably 
not  introduced  into  Europe  for  more  than  a century 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  already  form  a most 
important  part  of  the  food  of  most  European  nations; 
and  tobacco,  though  it  also  is  of  American  origin, 
has  lieen  diffused  from  one  extremity  of  the  Old 
World  to  the  other,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
universally  esteemed  of  all  luxuries.  We  also 
owe  to  America  maize  or  Indian  corn,  millet, 
cocoa,  vanilla  pimento,  copaiba,  cinchona  or  liark, 
so  important  in  medicine,  jalap,  sassafras,  nux 
vomica,  and  a great  numlicr  of  less  important 
plants.  The  Cactus  cochinilifer,  which  furnishes 
the  cochineal,  is  also  peculiar  to  America  On  the 
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other  hand,  America  is  indebted  to  the  Old  World 
for  a great  variety  of  cereal  grosses,  trees,  and 
fruits.  At  the  head  of  the  former  may  be  placed 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rice,  all  of  which  succeed 
admirably  well  in  large  portions  of  America.  It 
seems  pretty  well  established  that  the  sugar-cane 
is  indigenous  to  some  of  the  W.  Indian  islands ; 
but  it  is  abundantly  certain,  not  merely  that  the 
art  of  making  sugar,  but  that  the  CAM,  now  most 
generally  cultivated  in  the  islands  and  in  conti- 
nental America,  was  brought  to  them  either  from 
the  E.  Indies  or  from  Madeira.  America  is  also 
indebted  to  the  Old  World  for  the  coffee  plant, 
now  one  of  her  staple  products;  and  for  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  and  most  descriptions  of  fruit- 
trees.  New  York  apples,  though  now  very  su- 
perior to  any  produced  in  this  country,  are  derived 
from  plants  carries  1 from  England.  The  vine  has 
been  raised  in  America ; but  either  the  soil  or 
climate  is  not  suitable  for  it,  or,  which  is  perhaps 
most  probable,  sufficient  care  lias  not  been  be- 
stowed on  the  manufacture  of  the  wine.  The  tea- 
plant  has  been  tried  in  Brazil ; but,  owing  to  the 
dearness  of  labour,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being 
profitably  cultivated  there,  or  any  where  else  in 
America. 

The  Zoology  of  America  differs  in  many  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  the  Old  World.  Of 
about  1,350  mammals  that  have  been  described 
and  classified,  America  possesses  about  540 ; hut, 
with  few  exceptions,  she  is  singularly  ill  provided 
with  the  useful  animals.  As  already  stated,  nei- 
ther the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  nor  hog  were  found  in 
America  on  her  discovery  by  Columbus;  ami  the 
want  of  them  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a con- 
siderable obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  natives 
in  the  career  of  civilisation.  The  elephant  ami 
the  camel  arc  also  unknown  in  America ; hut  she 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  useful  animals.  Iu 
Peru  they  hod  the  Hama,  guanoco,  paco,  and 
vicunna,  animals  that  bear  a considerable  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  if  they  lx*  not  of  the  same 
sitccios.  The  first  has  a considerable  analogy  to 
the  camel,  though  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  strong, 
and  wants  the  hump.  It  was,  and  still  is,  em- 
ployed to  carry  loads,  and  being  docile  and  sure- 
l'ootcd,  makes  its  way  over  the  most  dangerous 
paths.  Its  pace  is  slow,  seldom  excceiling  12  or 
15  m.  a day,  and  it  usually  carries  about  80  lbs. 
Its  wool,  or  rather  hair,  which  is  generally,  hut 
not  always,  white,  is  spun  and  made  into  articles 
of  clothing.  The  guanacos  and  pacos  are  not  so 
serviceable  as  beasts  of  burden  as  the  Hamas,  and 
are  comparatively  little  used.  The  vicunna,  the 
smaUest  of  them  all,  inhabits  the  least  accessible 
parts  of  the  Amies ; it  is  chiefly  prized  on  account 
of  its  wool,  which  is  of  a very  su|ierior  quality. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  dry  and  coarse, 
is  used  as  food.  They  are  almost  the  only  aniiimls 
that  the  native  inhabitants  of  America  had  been 
able  to  subdue,  and  to  render  subservient  to  their 
purposes.  The  bison,  or  American  ox  (Bob  ameri- 
ennus).  the  largest  native  quadruped  of  the  New 
World,  is  principally  found  on  the  prairie  lands  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  N.  America.  It  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  seen  to  the  S.  of  the  Mississippi;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  found  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  Bob  tno»cluitviy  or  musk  ox,  Ls 
found  only  in  the  most  N.  parts  of  America  to  the 
W.  of  Hudson’s  Hav,  from  66°  to  73°  N.  lat.  Its 
horns,  which  cover  all  the  forehead,  are  often  of 
great  weight.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  re- 
markable for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  inhabits  the 
R«K*kv  Mountains  from  Mexico  to  the  extremity 
of  the  range.  Several  species  of  deer  are  found 
both  in  N.  and  S.  America.  The  rein-deer  is  the 
must  northerly  ruminating  animal,  being  found  in  | 


| Greenland  and  the  remotest  of  the  Arctic  islands. 
On  the  W.  coast  it  descends  as  low  as  the  Colum- 
bia river. 

America  possesses  several  peculiar  species  of 
the  genua  Can  is , or  dog.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
American  wolf,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  its 
Kuro| tcan  namesake,  is  very  distinct.  There,  is  a 
great  variety  of  foxes.  The  fur  of  the  Canis  logo- 
1 1 mji,  or  arctic  fox,  and  of  some  other  varieties  of 
I the  same  genus,  is  of  considerable  value.  The 
best  known  variety  of  the  American  dog  is  the 
Cttnis  familiaris,  found  in  Newfoundland.  This 
animal  is  now  very  common  in  England,  and  is 
deservedly  a great  favourite.  It  is  strong  and 
active,  has  long,  fine,  glossy  hair,  a curved  bushy 
tail,  and  wchltcd  toes,  by  means  of  which  it  swims 
admirably  well.  The  colour  of  the  hark  and 
sides  is  generally  black,  with  a white  belly  and 
legs,  and  frequently  a white  spot  at.  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  It  is  naturally  fitted,  by  its  thick  covering 
of  hair,  for  a cold  climate,  and  is  more  active  and 
in  better  health  in  this  country  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

The  beaver  (CaBtnr)  is  more  abundant  perhaps 
in  the  NW.  parts  of  N.  America  than  in  anv  other 
part  of  the  world.  But  the  great  demand  for,  and 
high  price  of  its  fur,  has  led  to  a great  diminution 
of  its  numbers,  and  to  its  nearly  total  extirpation 
in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  country.  The 
coypou,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  neu- 
trn.  and  the  chinchilla,  are  found  in  S.  America. 
They  yield  a highly  esteemed  fur,  and  immense 
quantities  of  tlieir  skins  are  now  imported. 

America  has  but  few  beasts  of  prey.  The  most 
formidable,  the  Felix  onca , or  jaguar,  is  found 
only  in  $.  America.  It  is  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  panther;  but  is  inferior  in  size  And  fero- 
city to  the  Bengal  tiger,  with  which  it  is  gene- 
rally compared.  The  Felix  discolor,  or  puma  is 
found  in  both  S.  and  N.  America;  though  deno- 
minated the  American  lion,  it  Ls  neither  so  large 
nor  fierce  as  the  jaguar.  A number  of  (tears,  some 
of  them  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  de- 
scription, arc  found  in  Arctic  America:  two  are 
|teciilior  to  it. 

Tropical  America  has  a great  variety  of  apes, 
but  none  of  them  approach  so  nearly  to  the  human 
form  as  the  orang-outang,  or  chimpanzee,  and  none 
of  them  have  the  ferocity  of  the  Itabuon.  Many, 
however,  have  prehensile  tails,  endowed  with  so 
great  delicacy  of  touch  that  they  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.  This  fits 
them  admirably  for  travelling  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  vampyre  bat,  frequent  in  S.  America  is 
very  dangerous.  It  attacks  the  larger  animals, 
ami  even  man  himself,  when  asleep;  and  as  its 
bite  is  not  sufficiently  painful  to  awaken  the  vic- 
tim, the  bleeding  it  occasions  sometimes  proves 
fatal 

America  is  inhabited,  or  rather  infested,  by  an 
immense  number  of  reptilea  Of  these  the  rattle- 
snake is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  also  the 
most  dangerous:  but  there  are  others  little  less 
venomous.  The  true  boa  constrictor  is  found  of 
nn  enormous  size  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of 
tropical  America.  Centipede’s,  sometimes  a yard 
in  length,  with  enormous  spiders,  os  well  as  scor- 
pions, altound  in  these  regions.  According  to 
Humboldt,  the  white  ants  and  termites  are  even 
more  destructive  here  than  their  cougeuers  in  the 
Old  World. 

The  birds  of  America  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
The  condor,  which  inhabits  the  most  inaccessible 
f »arts  of  the  Andos,  though  of  less  dimensions  than 
was  formerly  supposed,  is  the  largest  and  must 
powerful  of  all  the  feathered  trilies.  There  arc 
also  a great  many  eagles,  vulture*,  falcons,  and 
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other  birds  of  prcv.  A species  of  ostrich,  but 
smaller  than  the  African,  inhabits  the  Pampas; 
and  the  woods  of  both  Americas  ore  the  resort  of 
vast  Hocks  of  wild  turkeys,  and  pigeons. 

'Hie  waters  of  America  are  well  supplied  with 
fish;  and  the  rivers  in  the  tropical  regions  pro- 
duce also  enormous  lizards  and  alligators.  In  the 
lakes  of  the  Caraccas  is  found  the  electric  ceL 

Nothing,  however,  is  so  worthy  of  remark,  in 
relation  to  the  zoology  of  America,  as  the  wonder- 
ful increase  of  the  horses  and  cattle  carried  there 
from  Europe.  Had  we  not  been  fully  aware  of  all 
the  circumstances  in  regard  to  their  immigration, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  supposed  that  they 
were  indigenous  to  America,  and  that  it,  in  fact, 
was  their  native  country.  They  here1  ream  about 
iu  immense  herds  in  a state  of  pristine  freedom; 
and  so  numerous  have  they  liecome,  that,  the 
slaughter  of  oxen,  not  for  the  carcass,  but  merely 
for  the  hide,  is  the  principal  business  of  matiy 
extensive  provinces.  (See  Pampas.)  In  a single 
year  above  800,000  hides  have  l>een  exported 
from  Brazil  only,  exclusive  of  those  exported 
from  Bueno*  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  other  ports. 
In  consequence,  too,  of  the  extraordinary  increase 
of  horses,  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  natives  in 
several  jiarts  has  been  wholly  changed ; they  have 
become  expert  horsemen,  and  pass  a considerable 
part  of  their  time  on  horsetiack,  approaching  in 
this  respect  to  the  Tartars  and  Amu*  of  the  an- 
«ient  world.  Sheep  have  not.  succeeded  ho  well 
in  America  as  cattle  and  horses  ; and  their  wool, 
in  most  parts,  is  generally  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion. 

Race*  of  Men. — The  native  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica differ  in  physical  form,  in  language,  and  per- 
haps in  intellectual  character,  from  every  other 
variety  of  the  human  race.  Probably,  however, 
the  general  agreement  which  exists  among  them- 
selves is  even  more,  remarkable  than  their  disa- 
greement from  other  races.  The  Rul  men,  as  the 
Americans  call  themselves,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  European  and  African  races,  (that  is,  to  the 
Whitt*  and  Blacks,  the  only  two  they  have  any 
knowledge  of.)  exhibit  surprisingly  little  difference, 
although  extending  over  70°  on  the  N.  side,  and 
.5-1°  on  the  .S.  side,  of  the  equator.  Heat  or  cold, 
drought  or  moisture,  elevation  or  depression  of  sur- 
face, have  certainly  no  effect  in  the  production, 
even  of  the  small  variations  occasionally  discover- 
able among  them.  ‘The  Indians  of  New  Spain,’ 
says  Humboldt,  ‘ bear  a close  resemblance  to  those 
who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Pern,  and  Brazil. 
Over  1,500,000  sq.  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
St.  Laurence  and  Behring’s  Straits,  we  are  struck 
at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance 
in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think  we 
perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same 
stock,  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  diversity  of 
their  languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney 
of  the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  the  tribes 
scattered  over  the  savannahs  of  the  A pure  and  the 
Cnronv.  The  same  style  of  features  exists  in 
Iwth  Americas.'  The  general  physical  form  is  as 
follows : — Skin  dark,  having  more  or  less  of  a red 
tinge,  usually  called  copper-colour,  but  thought  to 
be  more  correctly  characterised  by  that,  of  cinna- 
mon; hair  of  the  head  black,  coarse,  lank,  shining, 
long,  but  not  very  abundant : hair  on  other  parts 
of  the  body  Very  deficient.  The  Isiard  is  seldom 
altogether  wanting,  but  it.  is  so  uniformly  scanty 
as  often  to  present  the  appearance  of  its  being  so. 
Forehead  long;  eyes  deep  sunk,  small,  and  black. 
Face  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are  round  and 
prominent.;  nose  well  raised,  and  round  at  the 
apex ; mouth  large,  and  lijw  thick ; chest  high, 
thighs  raassv,  legs  arched,  feet  large,  bauds  and 
You  I.  ' 


wrists  small.  The  height  is  nearly  the  mean  sta- 
ture of  the  European  race,  but  the  body  is  usually 
more  squat  and  thick  set.  The  countenance  is 
haul-favoured,  and  the  look  stem,  yet  with  a cer- 
tain sweetness  in  the  expression  of  the  mouth 
which  is  a contrast  to  the  rei$t  of  the  features. 
It  will  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  races 
which  the  American  most  nearly  resembles  arc 
the  Mongul,  Malayan,  and  Indo-Chinese.  The 
features  of  the  face  are,  however,  more  amply 
chiselled  than  in  any  of  these;  the  frontal  hone 
is  more  fiattened  than  in  any  of  them;  and  the 
stature  is  greater  than  it  is,  at  least,  in  the  Ma- 
layan race.  Although  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America  there  are  no  black  men,  as  in  Africa  or 
Asia,  nor  in  its  temperate  regions  any  whites,  as 
in  Europe,  still  varieties  do  exist  in  an  inferior 
degree,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  which 
exist  among  Eurojieaus,  and  among  Negroes.  The 
most  striking  of  these  are  found  in  the  short,  squat, 
and  tallow -coloured  Esquimaux,  nlsmt  the  polar 
regions  of  the  N.,  and  the  tall  Patagonians  towards 
the  S.,  extremity  of  the  continent.  The  first  of 
these  differ  in  no  resjK*ct,  as  far  as  physical  form 
is  concerned,  from  the  people  of  the  same  name  in 
Asia  anil  Europe.  The  Patagonians  or  Puelches, 
inhabiting  the  SE.  coast  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  may  l»e  considered,  after  rejecting  the 
exaggerations  of  early,  and  the  contradictions  of 
later  travellers,  as  the  tallest  people  in  the  world. 
If  with  us  the  medium  height  of  the  male  sex 
may  be  estimated  at  5 feet  8 inches,  that  of  the 
Patagonians  may  he  taken  at  six  feet.  Other 
races,  remarkable  for  their  great  stature,  also  exist 
among  the  Americans;  as  the  Caribeesand  Chero- 
kces.  But  there  are  also  races  remarkable  for  their 
shortness,  as  the  Peruvians,  who  are  between  the 
mean  European  standard  and  the  C bay  mas,  whose 
average  height,  according  to  IlumlNildt,  is  5 feet 
2 inches,  which  makes  them  a full  inch  shorter 
than  the  Malayan  race,  yet  much  taller  than  the 
Esquimaux.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  American  race  exhibits  n wider  difference 
in  stature  than  any  other  family  of  mankind,  while 
this  difference,  at  the  same  time,  would  not  seem 
to  be  productive  of  any  essential  variation  in 
physical  or  intellectual  capacity.  In  point  of  co- 
lour there  exists  also  considerable  variety ; the 
brownish-red  tinge  for  the  most  part  prevails; 
but  in  some  cases  its  intensity  approaches  to 
black,  and  in  others  to  the  fairness  of  a southern 
European.  The  probability  is,  after  all,  that  the 
number  of  distinct  races  of  men  in  America  is  at 
least  as  great  as  in  other  portions  of  the  world, 
although  their  smaller  numbers,  and  obscurity  of 
the  tribes  make  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
and  class  them.  In  this  matter,  languages,  so 
useful  a guide  in  Europe  and  Asia,  have  not,  in 
America,  on  account  of  their  multiplicity  and  in- 
tricacy, afforded  as  yet  much  assistance.  The  ex- 
ceeding, and  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry  may,  indeed,  lie  judged 
of  when  it  is  known  that  the  number  of  distinct 
languages  spoken  by  men  whose  numbers  are  not 
supposed  to  exceed  10,000,000  has  been  reckoned 
at  no  less  than  438,  and  their  dialects  at  2,000. 
The  intellectual  powers  of  the  American  family, 
must,  at  first  view  at  least,  be  considered  as  rank- 
ing very  low  even  among  the  uncivilised  races  of 
mankind.  The  Americans,  when  left  undisturbed 
to  the  exercise  of  their  native  energies,  had  not 
tamed  any  of  the  useful  animals,  whether  for  food 
or  labour,  the  llama  and  vicunna  by  one  tribe  ex- 
cepted. The  Peruvians  used  gold,  found  in  ita 
native  s^te,  and  they  appear,  also  to  have  been 
able  to  smelt  and  harden  copper — the  utmost 
stretch  of  their  ingenuity ; but  they  knew  nothing 
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of  the  use  of  iron.  The  agriculture  of  the  most 
advanced  of  the  American  tribes  was  of  a rude- 
ness and  imperfection  of  which  there  can  hardly 
1**  said  to  have  been  an  example  in  the  Old  World. 
The  Quichua,  the  most  improved  of  their  lan- 
guages, had  no  words  to  express  abstract  or  uni- 
versal ideas,  os  spare,  time,  being,  matter,  substance, 
or  even  such  as  Justice,  honour,  gratitude,  and 
freedom.  They  had  invented  no  specie*  of  writing, 
and  the  contrivances  by  which  they  attempted  to 
depict  and  record  their  ideas  are  more  rude  than 
anything  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  Euro- 
jK*nn  and  Asiatic  nations.  In  all  the  respects  now 
mentioned,  the  Americans  evinced  their  inferiority 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  in  all  but 
the  invention  of  a rude  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  to 
even  the  Negro  nations  of  Africa  Nature  had 
not,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  been  propitious  to 
them  : she  had  denied  them  nearly  all  the  do- 
mestic animals  which  have  conduced  materially 
to  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World;  as  the  horse,  ass,  ox,  camel,  sheep,  goat, 
hog,  and  most  of  our  domestic  poultry.  But  their 
want  of  ingenuity  is  sufficiently  shown  by  their 
not  availing  themselves  of  such  as  they  possessed ; 
as  the  rein-deer,  goose,  turkey,  and  other  poultry, 
soon  domesticated  by  the  European  settlers.  For 
their  want  of  ingenuity  in  not  discovering  the 
art.  of  smelting  iron,  no  plea  can  be  shown ; and, 
indeed,  it  might  rutionallv  lie  supposed  that  the 
paucity  of  useful  animals  lor  domestication  would 
rather  have  had  the  effect  of  directing  and  con- 
centrating  their  efforts  in  other  quarters.  Mere 
handfuls  of  Europeans,  in  comparatively  rude 
ages,  subdued  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  America,  and  these  handfuls  have  now 
grown  into  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  American  race  we  are 
totally  ignorant.  Neither  the  evidence  of  phy- 
sical form  nor  of  arbitrary  customs  and  institu- 
tions, which  could  spring  only  from  a common 
source,  or  the  testimony  of  language,  connect 
them  with  any  other  race  of  men.  The  testi- 
mony of  language  on  this  subject  is  particularly 
clear.  For  example,  incontestable  evidence  of  a 
connection  exists  among  the  great  majority  of 
those  insular  languages  which  extend  over  at 
least  60°  of  latitude,  and  between  Madagascar  and 
Easter  Island,  over  200°  of  longitude;  but  the 
moment  we  quit  the  last  named  island,  which  is 
but  45°  from  the  coast  of  America,  all  further 
trace  of  a Polynesian  language  ceases.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  unaware  that  the  comparison  of  a 
great  number  of  American  with  a great  number 
of  Asiatic  languages  lias  exhibited  a small  number 
of  resemblances:  but  these  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  forced,  fanciful,  or  accidental. 

The  moral  character  of  the  native  Americans 
has  been  depicted  under  very  different  colours. 
Their  capacity  of  enduring  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  all  sorts,  and  even  the  most  excruciating 
tortures,  without  murmur  or  complaint,  is  well 
kiiow'ii,  ami  is  owing  as  much,  jxrhaps,  to  phy- 
sical causes  as  to  the  training  they  undergo. 
They  cannot  1>c  accused  of  ingratitude,  or  of  a ; 
want  of  hospitality,  but  they  are  in  the  last  degree 
vindictive,  cruel,  and  treacherous.  When  not 
engaged  in  war,  or  hunting,  or  drinking,  they  i 
sink  into  a state  of  torpor  and  apathy  from  which 
nothing  can  rouse  them.  They  have  all,  or 
mostly  all,  an  irrepressible  rage  for  spirituous 
liipiors,  to  obtain  which  they  will  sacrifice  every- 
thing. If  the  state  in  which  women  live  Ik*  taken 
as  indicative  of  the  character  of  a people*  the 
American  Indians  will  be  found  to  lie  almost  at 
the  liottom  of  the  scale  of  civilisation.  From  the 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  woman, 


with  very  few  exceptions,  is  a slave;  she  has  to 
perform  all  the  lal.ionous  occupations  of  the  tribe, 
and  is,  in  fact,  degraded  almost  to  the  level  of  a 
beast  of  burden.  Polygamy  is  very  generally 
practised;  and  it  is  only  in  some  rare  cases  that 
I chastity  is  held  in  any  estimation.  Their  religion 
| is  a rude  species  of  idolatry  or  feticism,  Can- 
nibalistn  hus  undoubtedly  prevailed  over  the  whole 
continent,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct.  The 
Mexicans,  the  most  advanced  of  the  native  nations, 
delighted  in  blood,  and  were  accustomed,  when 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  annually  to  offer  up 
I thousands  of  human  victims  on  the  altars  of  their 
gods.  Even  the  Peruvians,  the  least  sanguinary 
of  all  the  Americans,  they  being  Bahians,  or  wor- 
, shippers  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  did  not  scruple, 
on  the  death  of  their  monarchs.  to  immolate  hun- 
dreds of  human  victims  on  their  tomlis. 

The  natural  inferiority  of  the  native  Americans, 
and  their  incapacity  to  attain  to  anything  like  real 
civilisation,  nrc  strikingly  evinced  by  the  result  of 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
for  their  improvement.  So  long  as  the  Jesuits 
resided  among  them,  and  could  direct  their  efforts, 
and  compel  them  to  be  industrious,  all  went  on 
very  well,  and  the  golden  age  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored. But  the  entire  system  was  forced  and 
factitious.  The  moment  the  Jesuits  withdrew,  the 
fabric  that  had  cost  them  so  much  pains  and  la- 
bour  to  raise,  fell  to  pieces.  Civilisation  had  taken 
no  real  root  among  the  Americans:  and  they  re- 
lapsed forthwith  into  the  indolence,  improvidence, 
and  idolatry',  that  seem  natural  to  the  race. 

‘ From  the  moment,’  says  an  able  writer,  * that 
the  Europeans  landed  in  the  New  World,  bene- 
volence lias  l>ee»  at  work  to  instruct  some 
{tortious  of  these  tribes  in  religion  and  the  arts, 
and  flattering  accounts  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  of  the  success  of  those  humane 
persons  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task. 
But,  after  three  centuries  of  incessant  exertion, 
what  is  the  result?  Is  there  one  tribe  that  ex- 
hibits the  steady  industry,  the  provident  habits, 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rational  views 
of  religion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  parish 
of  England?  We  cannot  find  that  there  is. 
Many  trilies,  living  near  the  whites,  have  adopted 
their  habits  and  ideas  to  a certain  extent,  Imt 
merely  under  the  influence  of  imitation.  While 
missionaries  and  teachers  are  among  them,  every 
thing  wears  a favourable  aspect ; but  their  civi- 
lisation is  never  self-Mistained.  It  is  created  by 
the  agency  of  men  of  higher  natural  endowments, 
anil  when  they  are  removed  it  moulders  away, 
because  it  has  no  foundation  in  their  character. 
Many  parties  of  Indians,  remnants  of  tribes  once 
powerful,  have  lived  peaceably,  on  reserves  of 
land,  inclosed  amidst  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  for  more  than  a century.  No  situation 
can  lie  imagined  better  fitted  to  promote  their 
improvement;  but  in  no  one  instance,  so  far  ns 
we  know,  have  they  melted  into  the  mass  of  the 
white  population,  or  risen  to  any  thing  near  their 
level  in  knowledge  and  the  useful  arts.  They 
live  in  huts  in  no  material  degree,  better  than  the 
wigwams  of  their  wandering  brethren.  Thev  are 
generally  honest,  but  drunken,  indolent,  anil  igno- 
rant, though  teachers  and  missionaries  are  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  instruct,  them. 
Basket-making  is  almost  the  only  trade  they  ply, 
and  in  their  habits  and  character  they  may  lie 
aptly  compared  to  the  gypsies  of  Europe*  who  exist 
in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  without  partaking  of 
its  spirit  or  its  benefits.  It  should  lie  observed 
that  there  is  not  the  same  reluctance  in  the  whites 
to  mingle  their  blood  with  the  red  men  as  with 
the  blacks.  Much  has  been  recently  said  of  the 
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progress  made  by  the  Chernkees ; bat  we  suspect 
that  what  is  witnessed  there  is  but  a flimsy  veil 
of  improvement,  spread  over  habits  which  are 
essentially  savage.  We  are  convinced,  in  short, 
that  the  Indian  is  truly  the  man  of  the  woods; 
and  that,  like  the  wild  animals  he  lives  upon,  he 
is  destined  to  disappear  liefore  the  advancing  tide 
of  civilisation,  which  fulls  upon  him  like  a blight, 
because  it  supplies  new  food  to  nourish  his  vices, 
while  it  demands  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 
in  which  he  is  deficient,  and  renders  useless  those 
qualities  which  predominate  in  his  character.  We 
would  not  discourage  the  attempt  to  meliorate 
the  lot  of  the  Indians;  hut  this  will  succeed 
host  when  it  is  grounded  on  a true  knowledge  of  j 
their  natural  capacities.  Some  of  them  are  much 
more  susceptible  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment than  others ; but  to  instruct  and  reclaim  i 
them  effectually,  our  belief  is  that  the  system  of  I 
the  Jesuits  is  the  only  one  that  holds  out  a chance  I 
of  success.  They  must  not  merely  bo  taught  and  i 
preached  to,  but  they  must  be  retained  in  a state 
of  pupilage,  trained  to  their  duties,  controlled  and 
directed  in  all  their  proceedings  by  intellects 
superior  to  their  own ; and  there  are  many  tribes 
too  ferocious  ami  intractable  for  even  this  method  j 
of  tuition.  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  cha-  j 
meter  of  the  Indian  nations  is  indelible;  hut  to  | 
effect  any  considerable  change  in  it,  the  lapse  of  i 
a longer  period  would  l>e  required  than  the  exist- 
ence of  these  tribes  is  likely  to  extend  to.  Nei-  | 
thcr  do  we  think  that  there  is  anvthing  in  the  j 
extinction  of  these  people  by  natural  means  which  j 
humanity  should  mourn  over.  In  every  state  of : 
life  mail  has  hut  a brief  span  of  existence  allotted 
to  him.  Successive  generations  fall  like  the  leaves 
of  the  forest ; and  it  should  lie  remembered  that 
the  extinction  of  a race  of  men  by  natural  causes, 
means  merely  its  non-renewal  or  the  suspension 
of  those  circumstances  which  enabled  it  to  continue 
its  existence.'  (Kncvc.  Britannia!.  ii.  p.  631.) 

Population. — Besides  the  original  inhabitants, 
vast  numliers  of  Europeans  of  all  nations,  have 
emigrated  to  America  since  its  discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus, tempted  originally,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  aura  sacra  Jame$.  It  was  this  same  passion, 
taking  it  in  its  most  literal  and  degrading  sense, 
that  has  made  them  fill  the  Antilles,  and  |>art  also 
of  the  continent,  with  millions  of  negroes  brought 
from  Africa,  and  reduced,  with  their  descendants, 
to  a state  of  slavery.  But  at  a later  period  Ame- 
rica furnished  an  asylum  for  the  victims  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  persecution  in  the  Old  World; 
and  for  these  manv  years  she  has  offered  an  all 
hut  inexhaustible  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  its  redundant  capital,  skill,  and  labour; 
and  thousands  upon  thousands,  who  could  hardly 
contrive  to  exist  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  have 
attained,  if  not  to  opulence,  at  least  to  comfort 
and  independence,  in  America.  Hence  she  has  long  i 
been,  and  still  continues  to  lie,  the  promised  land 
of  the  poor  but  industrious  man  : and  a city  of 
refuge  to  all  who  happen  to  lie  discontented  with 
the  policy,  or  who  have  given  offence  to  the  rulers, 
of  the  Old  World. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  America  at 
different  periods  have  differed  very  widely,  in  j 
consequence  of  the  vague  and  defective  nature  of 
our  information  with  respect  to  it.  Huinlsddt  esti- 
mated Ihc  populat  ion  of  America,  including  the  An- 
tilles, at  35,000,000.  Balbi  estimated  it,  for  1827, 
at  89,000,000 ; hut  we  incline  to  think  that  this  ' 
was  below  the  mark  even  for  the  epoch  to  which 
it  refers ; and  the  population  of  the  United  Stall's, 
British  America,  ami  Brazil,  but  especially  the  : 
first  two,  has  since  increased  prodigiously.  Ac-  j 
cording  to  estimates  for  the  year  1861,  which  we 


subjoin,  the  population  is  estimated  at 69,260,999 ; 
hut  this  number,  owing  to  the  large  natural  in- 
crease. and  the  extensive  immigration  from  Europe 
to  both  North  and  South  America,  must  at  the 
present  day  lie  exceeded  by  many  millions,  and  it 
may  be  safely  stated  that  the  population  amounted, 
in  round  uumtiers,  to  at  least  79,000,000  in  the 
year  1868. 

The  following  account  of  the  different  American 
States,  and  of  their  extent  and  population  in  1861, 
has  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  latest  and 
best  authorities : — 


Estimate  oft he  A rea  and  Population  of  the  A merican  States 
tn  I 841. 


RllN 

An  i In  %q.  m. 

PspuliUw 

North  Amkiuca  : 

Italian  Territory  . 

394,000 

72,373 

Greenland 

390,000 

9,400 

British  N.  America 

8,44o,i)00 

8,246,469 

United  States 

2,009,81 1 

31,443.089 

Mexico  .... 

857.151 

7,905,426 

Centra)  America  . 

174,830 

2.324,760 

West  India  l-ianda 

84,548 

2,917,215 

Sotrro  Amkiuca: 

Guiana  .... 

13G.000 

290.829 

Granadian  Confederation 

515,000 

2,36:4.000 

Venezuela 

424,712 

943.408 

Ecuador .... 

985,456 

1,040.871 

Peru  .... 

609,034 

2,600.000 

Bolivia  .... 

610,348 

1.987. .‘462 

Chili  .... 

1 16.80J 

1,558,819 

Argentine  Confederation 

542,786 

1,171,800 

Uruguay 

71. HIM) 

240,966 

Paraguay 

74.000 

1,337.431 

Brazil  .... 

3,138,486 

7,677,800 

Patagonia  and  Falkland 

896,0(81 

123,000 

69,250,999 

Diseases  of  America.  — The  Anglo-American 
|M>pulation  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  the 
people  of  England;  but  suffers  more  from  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers.  Yellow  fever  some- 
times prevails  epidemically  a**  far  north  as  New 
York  niul  Philadelphia;  but  the  mean  duration  of 
life  in  the  English  race  has  lieen  inconsiderably 
affected  by  the  climate  of  America.  Deadly  epi- 
demics however,  decimate  the  Havnnnah,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  other  cities  in  tropical  America  Tho 
yellow  fever  begins  to  prevail  epidemically  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  May,  when  the  mean  temperature 
rises  to  75°  2'  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer:  it 
attains  its  mnximum  force  in  September  and  Oc- 
tob  r.  The  disease  is  fatal  to  strangers,  particu- 
larly to  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and 
cold  climates.  In  the  intendency  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  yellow  fever,  which  rages  in  tho  capital,  has 
never  been  able  to  ascend  ahove  the  farm  of  F.n- 
cero,  which  Humboldt  found  to  be  8,044  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  as  the  Mexican  oaks  do 
not  flourish  below  this  limit,  it  shows  that  the 
constant  average  temperature  is  of  a true  tropical 
character.  Humboldt  also  observes,  that,  while 
yellow  fever  rages  at  La  Guayra,  it  never  crosses 
the  Cumbre  and  the  Cerro  dc  Avila. 

The  condition  of  the  mothers,  and  the  training 
of  the  children,  exercise  an  infiuencc  upon  the 
health  and  diseases  of  the  native  American  tribes 
which  cannot  Imj  overlooked.  The  women,  though 
doomed  to  severe  labour,  are  spared  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy.  They  seldom  marry  till  they 
are  about  20.  Accouchementa  take?  place  in  pri- 
vate cabins,  ami  the  mother,  after  washing  herself 
in  cold  water,  ret  unis  in  a few  days  to  her  usual 
employments.  Sir  W.  Penn  was  assured,  and 
correctly,  that  the  American  Indians  plunge  their 
infants  into  cold  streams  as  soon  as  bom.  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  practice,  which  destroys 
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the  weaklier  bodies,  and  Rtrengthens  the  survivors,  j 
has  lieen  gnoilly  adopted  by  the  savage*  of  cold  j 
and  temperate  climate,  li  was  common  in  Greece ; 
ami  Virgil  makes  one  of  the  early  Italians  say  in 
the  vEneid 

Dnrum  a stlrpe  genus  : natos  ad  flnmlna  primum 

Iteferiimu,  acevoque  gelu  du  ramus  et  undue 

The  Dorians  and  Pelasgians  exposed  their  chil- 
dren; ami  Lycuigus  regulated  the  practice  bv 
enacting  that  none  but  the  infirm  and  diseased 
should  be  abandoned  after  a public  examination.  | 
There  are  no  deformed  Indians  or  idiots;  they  are  I 
sacrificed,  says  an  apologist  of  savages,  by  the  \ 
severity  of  the  Indian  manners.  To  facilitate  their 
transport  from  place  to  place,  the  children  are  tied  j 
to  a board,  where  they  lie  u|k*m  their  backs  for  t>,  i 
10  or  18  months.  By  some  tribes  the  heads  are  j 
flattened  by  pressure.  The  child  generally  sucks  i 
its  mother  till  it  is  2 years  old,  and  sometimes  j 
longer.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  more  lan- 
guid in  the  Indians  than  in  persons  who  arc  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  habits  of  civilised  life. 
Out  of  8 North  American  Indians,  whose  pulse* 
Rush  examined  at  the  wrists,  he  did  not  meet 
with  one  in  whom  the  artery  beat  more  than  60 
strokes  in  a minute. 

The  diseases  of  the  Indians  vary  with  the  cli- 
mate and  locality.  In  the  north,  however,  fevers 
constitute  the  most  striking  diseases.  Pleurisies, 
j»eri pneumonias,  and  rheumatisms  are  common. 
Dvseutery  is  an  Indian  disease.  Great  numbers 
perish  of  famine,  and  the  innumerable  diseases 
generated  by  famine.  In  the  temperate  zone, 
ague,  remitting  and  malignant  fevers  assail  them 
in  the  endless  forests,  and  in  the  marshes,  and 
••illuvial  atmosphere  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  In 
the  tropics,  Humboldt  says,  they  are  exempt  at 
Vera  Cruz  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever,  which 
proves  so  fatal  on  the  coast  and"  in  the  West  Indies 
to  Europeans.  But  thousands  have  been  carried 
off  in  repeated  epidemics,  by  a disease  not  very 
different  from  yellow  fever,  called  Matlazahtult. 
Small-pox,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced amongst  them  by  the  Spanianls,  sometimes 
destroys  half  the  heads  of  a tribe.  Montezuma 
dhsl  of  small-pox.  It  has  been  a generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  lues  r enerea  was  acquired 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola  (Havti).  and 
conveyed  by  the  equipage  of  Columbus  to  Europe. 
The  son  of  Columbus  relates  in  his  narrative  that 
the  islanders  had  a cutaneous  affection,  called 
caxacaracoL,  which  resembled  a tetter  (Tenia) : 
the  historian  Ferdinand  Oviedo  de  Valdes  affirms 
that  the  Spaniards  were  infected  with  it  by  the 
Indian  women,  and  communicated  the  disease  to 
the  Neapolitans  in  the  ex|>edition  of  Gonzalvo  de 
Cordova.  He  ascribes  its  importation  to  the  second 
expedition  of  Columbus.  Various  cutaneous  affec-  i 
t inns  had  been  described  by  earlier  medical  writers, 
confounded  with  leprosy,  and  attributed  to  impure 
intercourse;  but,  in  1498,  syphilis  appeared^ with 
its  striking  and  appalling  symptoms,  almost  simul- 
taneously all  over  Europe.  Columbus  disembarked 
from  his  first  voyage,  31  arch  15,  at  Palo*;  and 
arrived  at  Seville  in  April.  In  the  loginning  of 
the  summer,  the  disease  was  observed  at  Auvergne, 
in  Lombard v,  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  in  Itrmis- 
wick.  It  stiff,  however,  remain*  a problem  whether 
the  outbreak  of  the  malady  merely  coincided 
with  the  return  of  Columbus,  or  was  conveyed 
from  America. 

Violent  deaths  are  common  among  the  Indians. 
Their  occupations  expose  them  to  accidents.  They 
an*  engaged  in  an  almost  perpetual  warfare;  and 
entire  tribes  are  sometimes  exterminated.  Their 
Connexion  with  the  European  population  lias  made 


them  acquainted  with  spirituons  liquors;  and  this 
has  proved  another  prolific  source  of  disorder. 

Celsus  says,  Medicina  nunqtuim  non  est ; and 
this  holds  among  the  American  Indians.  Their 
medical  treatment,  for  the  infirmities  to  which 
they  are  subject,  is  simple,  and  often  instructive. 
In  fevers,  they  abstract  all  kinds  of  stimulating 
food ; and  allow  their  patients  to  drink  plentifully 
of  cold  water.  Sweating  is  a common  remedy. 
The  Indian  mode  of  procuring  this  evacuation  is 
as  follows : — the  patient  is  confined  in  a close 
tent,  or  wigwam,  over  a hole  in  the  earth,  in  which 
a ml  hot  stone  is  placed;  a quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  upon  this  stone,  which  instantly  involves 
the  patient  in  a cloud  of  vapour  and  sweat ; in 
this  situation  he  rushes  out  and  plunges  himself 
into  a river,  from  whence  he  retires  to  lied.  If 
the  remedy  has  been  used  with  success,  he  rise* 
from  his  lied  in  four  and  twenty  hours  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  indisposition.  This  bath  is 
used  not  only  to  cure  fevers,  but  to  remove  that 
uneasiness  which  arises  from  fat  igue  of  body ; and 
used  fur  this  purpose  it  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
They  purge  and  vomit : ipecacuanha  is  one  of  the 
many  roots  they  employ  for  the  latter  purpose. 
They  confine  bleeding  to  the  parts  affected.  A 
piece  of  rotten  wood  is  burnt  upon  the  skin  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  moxa.  They  attempt  to 
staunch  the  How  of  blood  from  wounds  by  plunging 
in  cold  water,  and  endeavour  to  restore  drowned 
jteople  by  suspending  them  by  the  heels.  They 
nave  a great  many  specifies  of  uncertain  value. 
The  Indians  attend  to  the  sick  fora  certain  season, 
but  abandon  them  if  the  disease  l»e  protracted. 
When  the  northern  Indian  is  unable,  from  sick- 
ness, to  continue  his  journey,  he  is  left  behind  by 
his  companions,  and  covered  over  with  deer  skins; 
he  is  supplied  with  water,  food,  fuel,  if  the  place 
will  afford  it,  and  informed  of  the  track  which  his 
com|uinions  intend  to  pursue.  (Hearne.) 

Some  of  the  most  inqiortiuit  drugs  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  are  derived  from  America.  Guaia- 
cum  was  introduced,  at  an  early  period,  as  a 
sjiecific  for  syphilis  in  the  place  of  mercury,  which 
it  superseded  for  several  years.  It  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  Not  so  the  root  of  the  American  sar- 
sH|>ariUa,  which  is  consumed  in  great  quantities, 
although  it  is  exceedingly  expensive.  It  Is  found 
in  the  hedges  and  swani|>s  of  Virginia.  There  are 
several  species;  the  best,  according  to  Humboldt, 
grows  on  the  border*  of  a lake,  two  days’  journey 
; from  Esmeralda.  The  calumba  root,  jalap,  co- 
naiba,  and  i|iccacuanlia  are  derived  from  America. 
We  arc  also  indebted  to  the  New  World  for  Peru- 
vian bark.  These  remedies  are  invaluable;  they 
contributed,  in  the  17th  century,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  syphilis,  to  destroy  the  blind  adoration 
of  Galen,  and  led  to  a revolution  in  medicine. 

Discovery  of  America. — This  is  the  most  strik- 
ing event  in  modem  times,  and  Iias  perhaps  made 
the  most  important  change  in  the  coiulition  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  rational  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  ancients  had  the  slightest  idea  of 
i the  existence  of  the  American  continent.  The 
form  of  their  vessels,  flat-bottomed  and  impelled 
by  •mrs,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  compass,  al- 
lowed them  to  move  only  at  a short  distance  from 
j land.  Their  voyages  therefore,  though  in  some 
1 instances  extensive,  were  always  along  the  coast 
j of  the  great  continents;  nor  is  there  the  faintest 
record  of  any  one  having  turned  his  daring  keel 
into  the  vast  abysses  of  ocean.  Nothing  could  be 
less  probable,  than  that  tempest  or  accident  should 
drive  any  of  the  few  vessels  which  then  navigated 
the  exterior  seas  of  Europe  to  so  immense  a dis- 
tance. or,  if  driven,  tliat  they  could  ever  have  re- 
turned. 
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But  if  we  listen  to  some  learned  modems, 
America  would  appear  the  general  refuge  of  all 
who  felt  themselves  straitened  in  the  Old  World. 
The  Trojans,  Syrians,  Carthaginians,  Canaanites, 
hut  above  all  the  Jews,  have  been  represented  as 
the  undoubted  ancestors  of  its  present  people. 
These  s|H,culations  proceed  upon  a total  oblivion 
of  tho  fact  that  man  has  every  where  many  things 
in  common  with  his  fellows.  The  division  into 
tribes  and  respect  for  chiefs,  the  lamentations  over 
dead  relations,  the  love  of  ornament,  are  considered 
as  habits  which  the  Americans  must  have  learned  j 
from  the  Jews.  Garcia,  observing  that  most  of  ! 
them  honoured  their  parents,  and  considered  theft 
and  murder  as  crimes,  thinks  it  clearly  proved 
that  they  received  the  ten  commandments  from 
Moses.  Others  were  obstinate,  unbelieving,  and 
ungrateful ; sure  signs  of  their  lielonging  to  the 
stiff-necked  posterity  of  Abraham,  (Garcia,  Ori- 1 
gen  de  los  Indios : Essai  snr  la  question,  Qiiond  { 
et  comment  l'Amdrique  a-t-il  rftd  peujde?  6 tom.  i 
12mo.  1757;  Adair’s  History  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  4to.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
trace  a similarity  between  the  languages  of  the 
Old  World  and  of  America,  but  certainly  with  most 
slender  success.  Barton  has  collected  55  similar 
sounds,  which  Professor  Vater  has  raised  to  104, 
and  Malte-Bnin  to  120;  but  to  pm  luce  this,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  search  through  sixty  lan- 
guages in  each  world. 

The  Welsh  have  put  in  a claim  to  the  discovery 
of  America.  In  1170,  Madoc,  a prince  of  North 
Wales,  sailed  in  quest  of  maritime  adventure,  and. 
after  a long  voyage,  reached  a * fnire  and  large 
country ' tilled  with  . wonderful  objects  : he  then 
returned  and  took  with  him  ten  vassals  and  a 
larger  party.  Thus  far  seems  tolerably  attested; 
but  though  affording  a sufficient  foundation  for 
Mr.  Southey’s  poem,  the  idea  of  the  region  arrived 
at  being  really  America  seems  scarcely  to  merit 
refutation.  The  intimation,  that  he  left  Ireland 
far  to  the  north,  makes  it  not  improbable  that  he 
might  have  reached  some  |Mirt  of  Spain,  no  incon-  ! 
siderablc  achievement  in  that  age  for  a Cymric 
chieftain. 

The  claim  of  discovery  by  the  Northmen  from 
Iceland  has  been  much  more  generally  received. 
The  Scandinavian  writers  have  supported  it  as  a 
point  of  national  honour;  and  the  learned  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  have  generally  acquiesced  in  their  j 
authority.  They  would  not,  we  think,  have  done 
so  had  they  perused  the  original  narratives  in 
Torfsctis,  and  the  llcimskringln,  or  Saga,  of  King 
Olaf  Tryggeson.  Biom,  an  Icelander,  in  sailing 
across  to  Greenland,  was  overtaken  by  a tempest, 
and  after  being  tossed  about  for  several  days,  came 
in  view  of  an  unknown  land.  After  navigating  ! 
several  days  along  the  coast  the  wind  became  j 
favourable,  anil  in  four  days  he  reached  his  desti-  | 
nation  in  Greenland.  Can  any  one  seriously  sup-  i 
pose,  that  in  this  short  passage  he  could  have  lioen  J 
driven  upon  Newfoundland,  upwards  of  a thousand 
miles  out  of  his  way,  or  if  driven,  could  thus 
directly  and  rapidly  have  retraced  his  course? 
Numerous  voyages  to  and  from  this  new  country, 
named  Vinland,  ore  then  related,  with  no  mention 
of  ]>articular  difficulty  or  danger.  One  of  them  is 
stated,  without  any  surprise,  to  have  l>oen  per- 
formed in  iwtnty-fnur  hours:  a manifest  impossi- 
bility under  the  Newfoundland  supposition.  As 
to  the  term  Tin-land,  vary  inappropriate  even  to 
Newfoundland,  the  Northmen  probably,  who  could 
not  be  great  connoisseurs  on  this  subject,  mistook 
for  the  grape  one  of  those  delicate  berries  which 
abound  on  the  Arctic  border.  Wc  are  convinced 
then  that  Vinland  was  merely  a southern  part  of 
Greenland;  for  the  modem  hypothesis  which 


places  the  colonies  on  the  western  coast,  is  by  no 
means  supfiorted  bv  good  early  authorities.  (Tor- 
fjeiis.  Hist.  Vinland.  Antiq.  ch.  L ii.  v.,  p.  50 
(Mope  of  Stephan  us  and  Thoriaima),  Heimekring- 
lu,  edit.  Peringskiold,  I.  328-335.) 

Another  alleged  discovery  of  much  celebrity 
stands  on  the  re|>ort  of  the  Zeui,  Venetian  noble- 
men of  distinction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth centurv,  they  visited  and  s|>ent  a consider- 
able time  in  Friesland,  an  insular  country  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  Forster  has  shown  to 
agree  not  ill  with  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  tho  Ferro 
islands.  They  there  learned,  that  four  fishing- 
boats  being  driven  more  than  a thousand  miles  to 
the  westward,  bad  reached  a coast  named  by  them 
East-out- land,  where  they  found  cultivation,  large 
cities,  castles,  and  a Latin  library  in  possession  of 
the  king.  Thence  they  sailed  to  a more  southern 
country,  named  Drogio,  inhabited  by  a rude 
people,  ignorant  of  iron,  waging  furious  wars,  and 
devouring  each  other.  Rejsirts  wen*  then  made 
of  a more  civilised  people  to  the  south-west,  who 
abounded  in  gold  and  silver,  and  had  splendid 
temples  in  which  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 
Forster,  Malte-Bnin,  and  for  some  time  geogra- 
phers in  general,  considered  that  these  countries 
were  undoubtedly  Newfoundland,  New  England, 
and  Mexico.  Air.  Murray  was,  we  believe,  the 
first  to  oboorve,  that  even  the  distance  of  1,000 
miles  by  no  means  corresponded;  that  the  castles, 
libraries,  and  populous  cities  on  the  savage  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  were  the  reverse  of  credible, 
and  that  accounts  of  Mexico  were  little  likely  to 
have  reached  the  Friesland  fishermen.  He  argued 
therefore  that,  supposing  the  northern  voyage 
correct,  interpolation  must  have  l>eeii  practised  in 
what  related  to  America.  Tim  has  been  corro- 
borated by  the  research  of  Mr.  Biddle,  who,  on 
comparing  different  posthumous  editions  of  Ka- 
rnusio's  work,  found  that  the  narrative  hail  been 
altered  in  accordance  with  successive  and  cor- 
rected accounts  of  the  new  continent.  He  there- 
fore rejects  the  whole  as  a forgery : we  rather  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  northern  voyage  may  lie 
genuine,  while  all  that  relates  to  America  is  un- 
doubtedly interpolated. 

In  the  mnps  constructed  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  some  curious  features  appear,  which  have 
been  referred  to  a western  wond.  In  143ti,  one 
formed  at  Venice  by  Andrea  Bianco  has  in  the 
north-west  Atlantic,  not  very  remote  from  New- 
foundland, the  word  Stoka  tixa  (Stockfish).  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Iceland  and  the  adjacent 
seas  were  then  the  seat  of  n great  fishery,  and 
the  terra  may  have  been  merely  used  to  ex- 
press the  abundance  of  its  finny  tribes.  Another 
remarkable  object  in  this  map,  as  well  as  in  one 
long  prior,  and  in  a subsequent  one  by  Martin 
Bchairo,  is  a long  range  of  territory  west  of  tho 
(’anories,  named  Antilia.  It  seems  impossible  to 
trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of  this  term,  which 
we  strongly  suspect  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  to  have  no  other  origin. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  islands  ure  said  to  have 
confirmed  the  impression,  by  asserting  that,  in 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  they  saw  in 
mysterious  distance  a great  unknown  land;  tho 
work  either  of  imagination  or  of  some  optical  de- 
ception. These  ideas,  however,  rested  on  no  solid 
basis,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  Oilurobus  ap- 
I tears  to  have  been  in  no  degree  influenced  by 
them  ; it  was  not  to  Antilia,  but  to  other  regions, 
that  he  directed  his  voyage. 

Perhaps  no  individual  ever  stood  so  much  alone 
as  this  navigator,  in  making  a discovery  that 
changed  the  lace,  of  the  world.  He  conceived  the 
design,  and  struggling  against  the  op|>usiuon 
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made  by  hi*  ape,  singly  achieved  it  Yet,  like  J 
every  other  great  revolution,  it  was  doubtless  i 
prepared  by  previous  circumstances.  The  pro-  | 
grow  of  navigation  and  commerce,  the  enthusiasm  ! 
excited  by  maritime  discovery,  its  wide  range  j 
along  Africa,  and  towards  India,  all  tended  to  give  j 
this  direction  to  his  spirit  of  lofty  and  daring  ad-  j 
venture.  The  invention  of  the  compass,  and  ira-  | 
proved  celestial  observations,  rendered  it  no  longer  1 
impossible  to  steer  through  an  unknown  ocean,  i 
»Sound  reasoning,  aided  by  some  errors,  made  him  1 
hope,  by  sailing  westward,  to  reach,  even  nt  no  • 
very  great  distance,  the  coasts  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Columbus,  being  firmly  impressed  with  this  ; 
opinion,  and  being  supported  by  the  judgment  of  i 
learned  friends,  made  the  first  offer  to  Genoa,  bis  j 
native  country ; but  the  citizens,  unused  to  oceanic 
expeditions,  nf  once  rejected  it.  He  then  applied  | 
to  Portugal  with  seemingly  even’  chance  of  better  j 
success;  and  King  John  accordingly  referred  it  | 
successively  to  a special  commission,  and  to  the  | 
council  of  state.  There  was  then,  however,  a ! 
powerful  party  opposed  to  maritime  enterprises  | 
altogether,  as  wasting  the  national  resources; 
while  their  opponents  merely  defended  a prosecu- 
tion of  the  sure  and  successful  career,  by  which 
they  had  nearly  rounded  the  southern  point  of 
Africa.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  while  John  was 
persuaded  to  take  the  mean  step  of  secretly  send- 
ing a vessel  on  his  own  account,  which,  however, 
returned  without  any  success.  Columbus  next 
repaired  to  Spain,  then  under  the  able  sway  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isnlalla.  Here,  however,  cosmo- 
graphies 1 knowledge  was  much  less  advanced ; 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth  was  doubted  by 
many,  and  even  represented  as  against  the  autho- 
rity of  scripture  and  the  fathers.  Financial  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  war  with  the  Moors,  and  1 
the  lofty  demands  of  Columbus  to  have  the  offices 
of  viceroy  and  high  admiral  made  hereditary 
in  his  family,  ojierated  against  him : and  five 
years'  solicitation  was  vainly  employed.  l*n>- 
posals  were  then  made  bv  his  brother  Bartholo- 
mew to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  received 
them  more  favourably ; but  as  Columbus  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  this  country,  Isabella 
was  persuaded  to  recall  him,  and,  after  some  fur- 
ther difficulties,  she  engaged  in  the  undertaking 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  even  pledged  j«irt  of ! 
her  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds. 

rl  he  exjiedition  after  all  consisted  hut  of  three  1 
small  vessels,  and  cost  only  4,000/.  Columbus  ! 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
149*2,  ami  went  by  way  iff  the  Canaries.  He  en- 
countered innumerable  obstacles  arising  chiefly 
from  the  timid  ami  mutinous  temper  of  his  seamen,  I 
and  after  exhausting  every  resource  furnished  by  J 
his  extraordinary  address  ami  perseverance,  had 
been  obliged  to  promise  to  return  in  a few  days,  if 
still  unsuccessful.  Signs  of  land,  however,  became 
frequent,  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  October 
a light  was  observed  at  some  distance,  and  the 
joyful  sound  of  land  1 land!  hurst  from  the  shii«. 
But  having  licen  often  deceived  before,  they  spent  ' 
the  night  mo  state  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  As  soon,  ' 
however,  as  morning  dawned,  their  doubts  and 
fear*  were  dispelled;  and  the  natives  of  the  Old 
ami  the  New  Worlds  found  themselves,  for  the 
first  time,  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  land  on 
which  Columbus  made  his  descent,  and  which  had 
a pleasant  delightful  aspect,  was  otic  of  the  Ba- 
hama Islands,  colled  by  the  natives  Cuannhaui. 
and  by  the  S|  tan  Sards  San  Salvador.  Having  landed, 
ami  taken  formal  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  S{>ain,  Columbus  become  satisfied,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  natives,  that  this  was  not  the 
rich  country  of  which  he  was  in  search.  He 


therefore  immediately  set  sail,  and.  shaping  his 
course  a little  more  to  the  S..  successively  dis- 
covered the  great  islands  of  Cuba,  and  Hayti  or 
Hispaniola.  After  various  transactions  with  the 
natives  of  the  latter,  he  erected  a fort,  ami  leaving 
there  a detachment  of  his  men,  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  arriving,  after  Itcing  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Azores,  and  in  the  Tagus,  at 
Palos,  on  the  15th  of  March.  1493,  having  spent  7 
months  and  11  days  in  his  memorable  voyage. 
He  brought  with  him  pieces  of  gold,  a party  of 
natives,  and  specimens  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal productions  of  this  new  world.  His  arrival 
M jis  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration in  S]>aiii  and  in  Europe,  ami  he  made  his 
entrance  into  Barcelona  almost  in  regal  ftotnp. 

Columbus  found  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
equipping  a new  Armament,  to  which  volunteers 
flocked  from  every  quarter.  In  September  he  set 
sail  with  17  vessels,  several  of  large  burden,  and 
having  1,500  persons  on  hoard.  Though  he  found 
his  colony  involved  in  many  troubles,  he  was  not 
deterred  from  pushing  hi*  enterprises  to  the  west- 
ward. Having  fallen  in  with  Cuba,  he  sailed 
along  its  southern  coast,  then  steering  to  the  left, 
lighted  upon  Jamaica.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  rich  verdure  and  picturesque  aspect  of  these 
fine  island*,  which  he  firmly  believed  to  Ik*  parts 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Having  returned  to 
Spain,  he  set  out,  in  1498,  on  a third  voyage. 
Having  first  proceeded  southward  to  the  Cape  de 
Vcrd  Islands,  and  steering  thence  across  the  At- 
lantic. he  came  in  view  oi  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Trinidad.  Hounding  that  island  into  the  Gulpli 
of  Pnria,  he  saw  the  Orinoco  rolling  by  many 
mouths  its  mighty  stream  into  the  wean.  This 
discovery  highly  gratified  him.  and  was.  indeed, 
the  first  time  that  any  |>art  of  the  S.  American 
continent  had  lieen  visited  .by  Europeans.  He 
sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Margarita,  ami 
thence  to  Havti.  In  1502  he  undertook  a fourth 
voyage,  seeking  to  push  westward  till  he  should 
arrive  at  regions  belonging  to  India  In  this 
course  he  struck  against  the  coast  of  Honduras; 
where,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  which 
would  have  led  him  to  Mexico,  he  took  the  left, 
or  NYV.  course,  a*  most  promising  for  his  object. 
He  reached  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  but  without 
seemingly  gaining  any  intelligence  of  the  South 
Sea.  lie  then  returned  to  Spain,  where,  weighed 
down  bv  hardship*,  and  disgusted  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Ferdinand,  he  closed,  in  1506,  his  un- 
rivalled career. 

America  hod,  in  tlie  interval,  been  explored 
from  a different  quarter.  John  Calioto,  or  Cabot, 
a Venetian,  who  had  settled  at  Bristol,  presented 
to  Henry  VII.  a plan  of  western  discovery.  That 
monarch,  who  had  nearly  earned  the  glory  of  Co- 
lumbus's voyage,  gave  his  full  sanction  to  the  un- 
dertaking. The  adventurer,  it  ap|>ears,  was  willing 
j to  defray  the  whole  expense ; hut  whatever  regions 
j might  be  discovered,  he  and  his  family  were  to 
rule  them  as  lieutenants,  and  to -enjoy  the  exclu- 
' sive  trade,  paying,  however,  to  the  king  l-5th 
part  of  the  profits.  The  {latent  was  granted  in 
1 495,  hut  circumstance*  prevented  him  from  sailing 
till  1497.  Then  proceeding  due  west,  he  arrived,  on 
The  24th  of  June,  at  a land,  with  an  island  ad- 
jacent, which  ap|)cars  to  he  Labrador  ami  New- 
foundland. Till*  was  the  first  discovery  of  the 
continent,  since  it  was  not  till  1498  that  Co- 
lumbus reached  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  Caliot, 
brought  home  several  of  the  natives,  and,  though 
i the  aspect  of  the  coast  was  not  very  inviting, 
i Henry  was  so  much  gratified  that  he  next  year 
i granted  a fresh  patent,  allowing  him  to  take  up 
I any  6 ships  within  the  realm,  equip  them  at  the 
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royal  expense,  and  receive  on  hoard  any  number  j 
of  English  subject*  who  might  be  pleased  to  ac-  ( 
company  him.  John,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
<lid  not  go  out  in  person  ; but  the  expedition  wan 
led  by  hi*  mm  Sebastian,  who,  though  a youth,  i 
allowed  already  the  talents  of  a great  navigator. 
According  to  the  very  imperfect  account*  of  hi* 
voyage*  lie  had  with  him  300  men,  and  sailing  by 
way  of  Iceland,  reached  the  coast  of  Labrador  in 
al*>ut  lat.  GC°.  Discouraged  by  its  bleak  ap- 
pearance he  steered  to  the  south.  and  continued 
in  that  direction  till  lat.  88°,  (Hackluvt,  iiu ; 
Memoir  of  ('abut*  ch.  5-10;  Tytlcr’s  Northern 
Coast*,  Amer.) 

Meantime,  in  another  quarter  important  dis- 
coveries were  proceeding.  Vincent  Yanez  Pi  neon, 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  the  Cape  de  Vcrd 
Island*,  was  assailisl  by  a tempest,  which  drove 
him  to  the  southward  of  the  equator:  and.  after 
being  bewildered  for  some  time  amid  unknown 
acas,  he  ewne  in  January  1499,  to  the  view  of  ail 
unknown  coast,  which  was  that  of  Brazil,  near 
Cape  St.  Augustin.  Thence  he  coasted  northward 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  and  viewed  with 
astonishment  the  immense  body  of  water  poured 
by  it  into  the  ocean,  justly  inferring  that  it  must 
have  rolled  through  a continent  of  vast  extent. 
Three  months  after.  Alvarez  Cabral,  despatched  to 
India  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
came  u|>on  a more  southern  (tart  of  the  same 
coast,  which  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  and  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  name  of  the  kiug  of  Portugal. 

America  had  thus  been  reached  in  three  ilif- 
ferent  and  distant  quarters,  on  a scale  which  con- 
voyed a high  idea  of  its  greatness,  hut  without  at 
all  ascertaining  its  outline  and  limits.  There,  was 
still  ample  unexplored  coast  to  leave  room  for  the 
passage  to  India,  which  continued  to  be  the  grand 
object  in  the  discoveries  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed. We  shall  liegin  with  those  most  imjiortant 
ones,  made  by  way  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Even 
before  the  fourth  voyage  of  Columbus,  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  on  learning  the  results  of  the  third,  set  out 
from  Spain  in  1499.  and  following  up  the  career  of 
his  predecessor,  explored  the  coast  from  Margarita 
to  ( H|>e  de  Vela.  He  wa*  accompanied  as  pilot 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a skilful  navigator,  who, 
returning  to  Euro|ie,  published  a narrative  of  the 
voyage,  representing  himself  as  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  continent.  The  relation  was  read  with  ex- 
traordinary interest,  and  the  public  adopted  the 
name  of  America,  yielding  him  an  honour  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Columbus.  In  1500,  Roderigo 
de  ltostidas  explored  the  coast  from  Cape  Vela  to 
the  point  reached  bv  Columbus  in  his  fourth 
voyage,  thus  connecting  a vast  extent  of  conti- 
nent. Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  obtained  grants  of 
different  portions ; but  their  colonies,  conducted 
rashly  and  violently,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. A remnant  was  assembled  at  Darien  by 
Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  an  officer  of  great  en- 
terprise, who,  jienetrating  across  the  Isthmus, 
came  in  view  of  the  great  southern  ocean.  Vast 
prospects  were  thus  o|>ened ; but  the  court  of 
Spain  ungenerously  transferred  the  chief  command 
to  Pedraria*  Davila,  who,  actuated  by  mean  jea- 
lousy, persecuted  and  put  to  death  his  predecessor, 
without  himself  achieving  any  thing  of  importance. 

The  discovery  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulph  was  begun  by  Pones  I^°n*  This  officer, 
while  in  command  at  Porto  Rico,  was  misled  by 
the  illusory  report  of  n fountain,  in  which  who- 
ever bathed  was  restored  from  the  most  decrepit 
old  age  to  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.  In 
pursuit  of  this  chimera,  he  l>cat  alxiut  from  coast  to 
coast,  plunging  into  every  jiool,  of  course  without 
auoeeaa,  In  the  course  of  his  search,  he  came  in  view 
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j of  an  unknown  coast,  which  he  named  Florida 

| Sailing  along  to  a considerable  extent,  and  turn- 
ing the  southern  }x>int,  he  ascertained  it  to  be 
part  of  the  continent,  anil  the  S|ianianls  long  eon- 

i tinued  thus  to  name  and  to  claim  as  their  own 
the  whole  territory  to  Canada  inclusive,  though 
they  were  ultimately  unable  to  maintain  more 
than  this  southern  extremity. 

The  main  direction  was  still  towards  the  west. 
In  1517,  Cordoba  from  Cuba  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Yucatan,  and  collected  some  intelligence  of  the 
wealth  and  civilization  of  Mexico.  He  was  fol- 
lowed next  year  by  Juan  de  Grizalva,  who,  in  the 
same  direction,  traced  the  entire  coast  of  Mexico 
as  far  as  Panuco.  The  fertile  shores,  well  built 
towns,  and  abundance  of  gold,  inspired  the  most 
Haltering  ideas  of  this  coast,  which  was  imme- 
diately dignilied  with  the  title  of  New  Spain.  In 
1519,  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  sent  four  ships 
under  Pineda,  who,  lieginning  at  Florida  traversed 
the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Vera  Cruz.  The  entire 
survey  of  the  Gulpli  of  Mexico  was  thus  com- 
peted. (Oviedo.  Kooertaon.  Marik  and  Ini.  Diacov. 
1.  iv.  ch.  ill  iv. ; Bancroft’s  Hist.  United  States, 
ch.  ii.) 

Velasques,  governor  of  Cuba,  on  receiving  the 
flattering  accounts  brought  by  Grizalva,  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  lilting  out  an  armament 
for  the  conquest  of  New  Spain.  Jealousy,  how- 
ever, deterred  him  from  employing  the  original 
discoverer;  and  lie  gave  the  command  to  Hcman 
Cortes,  a personal  favourite,  but  who  possessed 
every  quality  fitting  him  for  such  an  undertaking. 
In  March,  1519,  he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
having  burned  his  ships,  marched  into  the  interior 
with  about  500  men.  With  this  small  force, 
seconded  by  hi*  own  superior  sagacity  and  daring, 
Cortes  subverted  the  empire  of  Mexico,  put  its 
sovereigns  to  death,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  Having  reached  the  South  Sea,  lie  em- 
ployed Alvarado  to  march  along  its  coasts,  which 
he  did  for  the  space  of  400  miles,  till  he  reached 
Guatemala.  Nunez  de  Guzman  afterwards  pene- 
trated the  northern  provinces  to  New  Galicia, 
now  Guadalaxara  and  Zacatecas.  Cortes  himself, 
having  equipp'd  a fleet  in  153G,  discovered  the, 
{M'liinsula  of  California,  with  it*  deep  gulph,  com- 
monly named  in  that  age  the  Vermilion  Sea. 
(Cortesc  Rclazioni,  Ramusio,  111.  Robertson.) 

The  discovery  by  Balls* a of  the  South  Sea  re- 
mained long  without  any  result,  through  the 
weakness  or  disiuiion  of  the  officers  employed. 
The  most  tempting  account*  were  however  re- 
ceived of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  the  abundance  of 
it*  precious  metals.  In  1531,  Pizarro,  a daring  ad- 
venturer, who  had  sailed  with  Ojeda,  alter  one  un- 
successful attempt,  succeeded  in  assembling  n band 
of  brave  and  tierce  followers,  with  whom  he  sailed 
to  attack  that  great  country.  By  a union  of  bold- 
ness and  treachery,  he  seized  the  empire  ami  trea- 
sure of  the  Inca:  and  Peru  became  an  ap|iendagc 
of  the  Spanish  crown.  Almagro,  the  companion 
andjrhul  of  PUiRO,  pushed  southward  into  Chili, 
but  he  met  there  with  great  difficulties,  and  was 
recalled  by  the  affairs  of  Peru.  Pedro  de  Val- 
divia, however,  having  the  government  of  that 
country  conferred  upon  him,  marched  to  the 
southern  bonier  of  its  fertile  territory,  a*  far  as 
40°  8.  lat.  Vadillo,  in  1537,  made  a march  from 
Darien  to  Peru,  through  the  tine  countries  of  New 
Granada  and  Quito.  Expedition*  to  conquer  the 
latter  were  undertaken  by  Banalcazar  and  Alva- 
rado, who,  ufter  contending  for  its  possession, 
agreed  to  divide  it  between  them.  In  1540,  Gon- 
zales Pizarm,  brother  to  the  conqueror,  undertook 
an  ex|»editioii  through  the  Andes  to  the  west  of 
Quito,  in  hopes  of  discovering  a country  said  to 
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abound  in  fine  cinnamon.  After  numberless  hard- 
ships. he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
Amazon.  Haring  followed  its  course  for  Rome 
distance,  he  employed  Orellana,  one  of  liis  officers, 
to  descend  the  stream  in  a light  hark  to  search  for 
provisions.  Orellana,  inspired  by  a spirit  of  ad- 
venture, continued  his  voyage,  and  traced  the 
whole  of  its  immense  course  down  to  the  ocean. 

While  the  above-men  tinned  events  were  in 

regress,  discovery  proceeded,  though  in  a less 

rilliant  train,  along  the  eastern  coast.  In  1514, 
Juan  Diaz  de  Soils,  a skilful  mariner,  was  sent  to 
sail  round  America,  and  reach  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Solis,  beginning  with 
St.  Augustine,  the  limit  of  Pinion’s  discovery, 
surveyed  the  whole  coast  of  Brazil,  and  then  came 
to  the  grand  opening  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata.  But, 
haring  incautiously  ventured  on  shore  with  a 
small  party,  he  was  surprised  bv  the  natives,  and, 
with  several  of  his  party,  experienced  the  dread- 
ful fate  which  awaits  those  captured  by  the  can- 
nibal tribes  of  this  continent.  The  remaining 
crews,  on  witnessing  this  catastrophe,  were  struck 
with  dismay,  and  immediately  returned  home. 
Three  years  after,  Fernando  Magalhaens,  or  Ma- 
gellan, a Portuguese,  discontented  with  his  treat- 
ment in  his  native  country,  offered  his  services  to 
Charles  V.  The  immediate  object  was  to  reach 
the  Moluccas  from  the  west,  and  thus,  according 
to  the  pa]>al  grant,  establish  a claim  to  those 
islands,  which  were  then  much  valued.  A fleet 
of  five  sail  being  equipped,  lie  sailed  in  September 
1519,  and  having  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  reached  Port  St.  Julian,  where  he  win- 
tered In  October  1520,  he  entered  the  strait 
bearing  his  name,  and  after  a few  weeks’  naviga- 
tion, saw  the  great  Pacific  opening  before  him. 
He  stretched  directly  across,  and  came  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  was  killed  in  a contest  with 
the  natives;  but  his  vessel  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  that  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
In  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot  was  sent  out  to  the  La 
Plata,  where  he  ascended  the  Parana  and  the 
Paraguay,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Portuguese,  established  two  or  three  forts.  In 
1535,  Juan  de  Mendoza,  an  opulent  Spaniard, 
founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  1537 
Juan  dc  Avolas  penetrated  across  the  Andes  to 
Peru.  Thus  the  great  outlines  of  Southern  Ame- 
rica were  traced  in  every  direction.  (Herrera.  Ro- 
bertson. MariL  and  Ini,  Dis.,  B.  IV.  ch.  vi.  vii.) 

Discovery  in  the  north  did  not  proceed  with 
the  same  rapid  steps.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  im|H>rtant  voyages  made  by  the  Cabots.  This 
excited  the  rivalry  of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1500 
Gasjwr  de  Cortcreal,  a nobleman  of  that  nation, 
set  sail  and  surveyed  a considerable  extent  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  He  carried  off  about  50  of  the 
natives,  to  employ  them  as  slaves;  but  the  enmity 
of  the  people,  thus  justly  roused,  probably  led  to 
the  fatal  result  of  his  next  voyage,  from  which  he 
never  returned.  His  brother  Michael,  sailing  in 
search  of  him  in  the  following  year,  met.  the  same 
fate,  which  was  shared  also  by  another  expedition 
sent  in  1503. 

The  reign  of  Ilenrv  VIII.  was  unfavourable  to 
nautical  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  the  Cabots 
was  not  followed  up,  and  Sebastian  sought  the 
sendee  of  Spain,  lie  was  sent  out,  however,  in 
1517,  as  pilot  to  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  which,  it  apjiears,  actually  en- 
tered Hudson's  Bay;  but  the  commander  then 
lost  courage  and  returned,  to  Cabot’s  great  indig- 
nation. This  discovery  attracted  little  notice,  and 
was  soon  forgotten. 

France  now  entered  on  the  career  of  American 
discovery.  In  1524  Francis  I.  employed  (•iovanni 


Verazzano,  a Florentine  navigator,  who  sailed 
along  and  described  the  coast  from  Carolina  to 
Newfoundland.  Unhappily,  in  a .subsequent  voy- 
age, he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and 
suffered  a cruel  death.  Ten  years  after  Jacques 
(’artier,  a seaman  of  St.  Malo,  performed  several 
voyage*,  in  which  he  entered  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  ascended  the  river  as  high  as  Mont- 
real Attempts  were  then  made  to  colonize  these 
countries,  for  some  time  without  success:  how- 
ever, in  160-4,  De  Montz  founded  the  colony  of 
Acadia,  and  Champlain,  in  1608,  that  of  Canada. 
The  latter,  engaging  in  warlike  expeditions,  pene- 
trated southward  to  the  lake  bearing  his  name, 
and  westward  beyond  Lake  Huron. 

The  Spaniards  meantime,  as  already  observed, 
had,  under  the  title  of  Florida,  claimed  nearly  all 
North  America;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  make  good  their  title.  In  1520, 
Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  discovered  and  at- 
tempted to  form  a settlement  on  South  Carolina ; 
but  having  begun  by  entrapping  and  carrying  off 
a number  of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  such  a 
fierce  enmity  that  many  of  the  settlers  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  returned  to  Hispaniola.  In  1524, 
Estevan  Gomez  sailed  as  far  as  the  latitude  of 
j New  York,  whence  he  brought  off  a cargo  of 
I slaves.  A more  im|K»rtant  ex|>cdition  was  under- 
; taken  in  1528  by  Narvaez,  the  rival  of  Cortes,  and 
sent  to  supersede  him,  but  who  hail  been  vnn- 
; quished  and  made  prisoner.  He  now-  sought  to 
indemnify  himself  by  a kingdom  in  Florida.  He 
landed  with  a force  of  about  600  men,  ami  ad- 
vanced about  800  miles  into  the  interior,  baffling 
all  attempts  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  natives, 
however,  irritated  by  his  violent  and  domineering 
conduct,  posted  themselves  in  the  woods,  ami 
harassed  trim  by  constant  attacks  and  surprises. 
The  Spaniards,  completely  exhausted,  and  in  ex- 
treme want,  were  obliged  to  seek  the  nearest 
coast.  Unable  to  rcAch  their  ships,  they  con- 
I structed  frail  barks,  which,  on  coming  out  to  the 
open  sea,  were  wrecked,  and  almost  the  whole 
number  perished.  Alvaro  Nugnez.  the  treasurer, 
being  cast  ashore,  contrived,  by  conciliating  the 
Indians,  acting  as  a merchant  and  physician,  and 
even  pretending  to  work  miracles,  to  make  his 
way  to  Mexico,  after  a seven  years*  pilgrimage. 
The  land  route  was  tints  traced  between  that 
country  and  Florida. 

This  catastrophe  did  not  prevent  another  at- 
tempt. Fernando  di  Soto  had  l>ecn  an  associate 
of  Bizarre  in  the  conquest  of  Pent,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  capture  of  Cuzco,  and 
other  exploits.  He  returned  to  Spain  with  a high 
name  and  a princely  fortune ; but  instead  of  sit- 
ting down  to  enjoy  these*,  he  resolved  to  make 
them  instruments  for  conquering  an  empire  for 
himself.  His  reputation  attracted  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Spanish  youths  as  volunteers; 
and  in  May  1528  he  landed  in  Florida,  with  a 
I more  powerful  armament  than  those  which  had 
conquered  Mexico  and  Peru.  The 'exploits  of 
j Soto  suqmssed.  in  daring  valour  and  brilliant 
achievement,  those  of  Cortes  and  Bizarre;  but 
1 his  fortune  was  far  different.  There  was  here  no 
} great  empire,  no  central  point  to  strike  at.  He 
i struggled  on  amid  u succession  of  fierce  and  petty 
! tribes,  whom  he  always  vanquished,  but  who 
rose  around  and  behind  him,  and  never  left  to  his 
i troops  more  than  the  ground  which  they  covered. 

| He  was  lured  oil  by  reports  and  specimens  of  the 
! gold  formation  of  North  Carolina;  but  arriving 
■ there,  in  a most  exhausted  state,  and  finding  only 
; ridges  of  naked  hills,  he  turned  hack.  He  after- 
wards pushed  far  to  the  westward,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  in  about  lat.  35°,  and  proceeded  north- 
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ward  to  near  the  present  site  of  New  Madrid,  laborious  survey  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  by  Smith,  in 
Finding  no  report  of  gold,  or  rich  kingdoms,  he  1608,  nearly  put  an  end  to  these  hopes, 
made  a dash  at  the  extreme  west,  passed  t he  heads  The  British,  however,  made  indefatigable  efforts 
of  the  White  River,  then  descended  the  Washita  to  discover  a passage  to  India  by  the  north.  8ir 
and  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi.  Here,  over-  Martin  Frobisher,  in  1576,  found  means  to  equip 
powered  by  fatigue  and  disappointment,  he  sunk  two  slender  barks  of  25  tons  for  this  arduous  at- 
mto  the  grave.  The  miserable  remnant  of  his  tempt.  Passing  the  southern  extremity  of  Green- 
men,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  In-  land,  he  reached  the  coast  north  of  Hudson's  Strait ; 
dians,  carried  the  body  at  dead  of  night  into  the  but,  after  sailing  nWut  for  some  time  without  per- 
roiddlo  of  the  river,  and  sunk  it  l>cneath  the  ' reiving  any  opening,  and  the  season  being  ad- 
waters,  afterwards  putting  together  some  nide  van  ceil,  be  returned.  One  of  the  party  brought 
barks,  they  made  their  escape  to  Mexico.  (Alvaro,  j home  a shining  black  stone,  which  some  ignorant 
Naufragiosin  Barcia  Historinderes,  tom.  iL  Vega,  i persons  pronounced  an  ore  of  gold.  The  utmost 
Florida.  Bancroft,  i.  41.  Ac.)  ( enthusiasm  was  thus  kindled,  and  a larger  expe- 

Thc  wanderings  of  Alvaro  had  attracted  the  dition  was  easily  fitted  out  next  year.  Frobisher 
attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  regions  imme-  i then  discovered  the  straits  Waring  his  name,  lead- 
diately  north  of  Mexico.  A friar,  Marco  di  Xizza,  ing  into  Hudson’s  Bay;  hut  he  was  arrested  in 
set  out  with  a party  to  explore  them,  returned  them  by  the  ice ; he  carried  home,  however,  a 
with  a romantic  account  of  a city,  named  Ccvola,  | store  of  the  black  stone.  The  hopes  of  the  nation 
having  20,000  splendid  houses,  and  its  most  com-  were  higher  than  evrt\  and  the  queen  sent  him 
mon  utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  richest  back  with  15  ship*,  a strong  fort  m frame-work, 
jewels.  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  hoping  to  emulate  anil  100  men  to  form  a colony.  In  approaching 
the  glory  of  Cortes,  fitted  out  two  large  expedi-  the  place,  however,  he  was  attacked  bv  so  furious 
tions,  one  to  proceed  by  land  under  Vasquez  Coro-  ) a tempest,  with  islands  of  ice  driving  against  the 
nado.  the  other  by  sea  under  Fernando  Alarchon.  vessels,  that  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  saving 
Coronado,  after  a most  arduous  march  through  J and  bringing  them  home.  These  disasters,  anil 
nigged  and  desolate  mountains,  reached  the  plain  the  discovery  that  the  appearances  of  gold  were 
of  Cerola,  and,  notwithstanding  a most  desperate  illusory,  caused  a suspension  of  this  series  of  en- 
resistance,  forced  an  entry,  hut  found  a mere  vil-  tennises. 

lage  of  400  houses,  with  nothing  at  all  splendid;  In  1585,  a number  of  leading  merchants  fitted 
the  jewels  were  only  pebbles  and  rock-crystal.  In  out  two  vessels  under  John  Davis.  Steering  for- 
hopee  of  achieving  something,  he  marched  800  ther  N.  than  Frobisher,  he  crossed  from  Greenland 
leagues  to  the  coast,  where  Tic  found  a city  of  the  straits  bearing  his  name,  and  came  upon  the, 
somewhat  greater  consequence,  named  Quivira,  American  land  in  about  66°  N.  He  sailed  some- 
which  cannot  now  be  identified.  Alarchon,  un-  what  farther  X.,  and  surveyed  different  parts  of 
able  even  to  join  his  as.**  nan  to,  returned  equally  j the  coast,  but  was  obliged  by  the  lateness  of  the 
disap] stinted.  Cabrillo,  a Portuguese  seaman,  was  season  to  return.  His  report,  however,  being  fa- 
then  employed  by  Mendoza  to  explore  the  coast,  vourahle,  he  was  sent  out  again  next  year. 
He  reached  as  high  as  44°  N.  lat.  but  brought  Though  much  retarded  by  the  encounter  of  a huge 
back  a gloomy  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  region,  field  of  ice,  he  reached  his  former  station,  and 
and  the  difficulties  of  navigating  this  northern  sea.  steered  thence  SE.  till  he  came  to  Labrador,  having 
(Ramusio,  voL  iii.  p.297.  Ac.  Venegas,  Cabefomia.)  passed  numerous  islands,  as  appeared  to  hint,  but 
The  zeal  of  Spain  now  slackened;  but,  in  1579,  probably  the  coasts  bordering  on  the  soumls  and 
Drake,  in  his  ex|tedition  round  the  world,  traced  inlets  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Being  assailed 
the  north-western  coast  as  high  as  lat.  18°.  There  by  tempeala,  he  returned  to  England,  still  giving 
is  a narrative  by  a .Spaniard,  named  Juan  de  Fuca,  such  favourable  h<>|ies  that,  though  many  of  the 
who  boasts  that,  in  1596,  he  reached  a similar  lati-  adventurers  held  hack.  Mr.  Sanderson,  his  zealous 
tilde;  and  his  report,  long  discredited,  has  been  patron,  procured  for  him  a smaller  Armament.  He 
confirmed,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  discovery  of  pushed  to  the  yet  unattained  point  of  72°  12'  N„ 
a strait  closely  answering  his  description,  and  now  on  West.  Greenland ; thence  he  steered  40  leagues 
Waring  his  name.  In  1596  and  160*2  the  Conde  i across,  but  was  arrested  bv  the  fixed  field  of  ice  in 
de  Monterey  employed  Sebastian  Viscavuo,  who  [ the  middle  of  the  bay.  Tie  vainly  attempted  to 
did  not,  however,  reach  so  far  as  Cabrillo.  There  , round  it,  and  was  pushed  southward  to  his  former 
is  also  a narrative  by  De  Font®,  who  boasted  that,  i station  on  the  American  coast.  He  jienetrntcd  60 
in  1640,  he  had  reached  the  latitude  of  68°,  where  leagues  up  Cumberland  Mrait ; then  Wing  obliged 
he  found  numerous  islands  separated  by  narrow  to  return,  he  observed,  without  entering,  the  en- 
s traits,  which  he  named  the  Archipelago  of  St,  trance  of  Hudson's  Bay.  He  returned  home  as 
Lazare,  and  within  them  a large  lake  named  Belle,  sanguine  as  ever,  but  the  perseverance  of  the  mcr- 
This  account  is  generally  branded  as  fictitious;  yet  chants  was  exhausted. 

we  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  strikingly  agrees  The  Muscovy  and  Levant  companies,  in  1602, 
with  the  numerous  chain  of  islands  found  bv  van-  sent  out  John  Weymouth  ; but  the  mutinous  spirit 
eouver  in  the  same  latitude,  while  Lake  Belle  may  of  his  crew  prevented  his  achieving  anything. 
W the  interior  sea  between  them  and  the  main.  They  employed,  in  1606,  John  Knight,  who  was 
(Torquemadn,  Monarquia  Indiana,  book  v.  Murray  surprised  and  killed  in  Labrador  by  the  natives. 
Disco v.  N.  Amer.  voL  ii.  p.  87,  &c.)  j In  1607,  .Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Westcn- 

The  (rawer  of  Spain  having  declined,  she  was  j holme,  and  other  gentlemen  fitted  out  Henry  Hud- 
unable  to  maintain  the  vast  pretensions  she  had  son,  a celebrated  navigator,  who  bail  already  made 
advanced  in  relation  to  Florida.  Britain,  now  lie-  , three  arctic  voyages.  Though  furnished  only  with 
coinc  a much  more  formidable  maritime  power.  1 one  ship  of  55  tons,  he  penetrated,  after  many  dilli- 
estahlishcd  colonies  in  Virginia  and  New  England  | culties,  into  the  bay,  or  rather  inland  sea,  which 
in  defiance  of  Spain.  In  doing  so,  although  there  now  Wars  his  name.  He  surveyed  a considerable 
was  not  room  for  great  discoveries,  she  acquired  a j extent  of  its  eastern  shore ; hut  as  November  had 
far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  long  range  of  arrived,  was  obliged  to  winter  there.  Much  hard- 
coast.  The  expectation  was  still  entertained  that  ‘ ship  being  endured  till  spring,  a mutiny  arose 
some  of  its  openings  might  lead  into  the  South  among  his  crew,  who  exposed  Hudson  anil  his 
Sea.  and  this  was  even  viewed  by  the  Virginia  friends  to  perish  on  this  inhospitable  shore,  and, 
company  as  one  of  their  leading  objects.  But  the  j with  thinned  numbers,  made  their  way  to  Ireland. 
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Notwithstanding  these  melancholy  circum- 
stances. a great  owning  had  thus  been  traced, 
and,  in  1612,  the  Company  sent  out  Sir  Thomas 
button,  accompanied  by  Bylot,  one  of  Hudson's 
companions.  Sir  Thomas  having  entered  the  liay, 
steered  directly  across  through  such  an  extent  of 
open  sen,  as  made  him  hope  that  he  was  now  in 
the  Pacific ; when  he  suddenly  saw  himself  ar- 
rested by  a long  line  of  coast,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Hoj>e  Checked.  He  wintered  in 
Nelson's  River,  sailed  up  Roe’s  Welcome,  sur- 
veyed various  )K>ints  on  Southampton  Island,  and 
returned  to  England.  After  a fruitless  attempt  by 
Gibbons,  By  lot  and  Baffin  were  sent  in  1615  ; but 
they  were  arrested  by  the  eastern  coast  of  Sou- 
thampton Island.  In  1616  they  went  to  try  the 
more  patent  route  of  Davis's  Straits.  They  made 
then  the  complete  circuit  of  that  great  inland  sea, 
which  has  since  been  named  Batlin's  Bay;  but 
returned  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  enclosed 
by  land  on  even'  side,  and  afforded  no  hope  of  a 
passage.  The  search  in  this  direction  was  dis- 
continued ; but,  in  1631,  Fox  was  sent  out  by  the 
king,  and  James  by  the  Bristol  merchants,  to  try 
again  the  route  of  Hudson’s  Bay.  Fox,  after 
vainly  attempting  a western  route,  sailed  up  the 
channel  bearing  his  name,  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  but  stopped 
much  short  of  that  point.  James  stood  to  the 
southward,  and  being  entangled  in  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  gulph,  Mas  obliged  to  winter  there, 
where  his  crew  suffered  the  utmost  extremity  of  cold. 

The  north-western  coast  of  America,  notwith- 
standing the  Spanish  discoveries,  remained  still 
almost  unknown.  But  alter  Russia  had  overrun 
Siberia,  and  reached  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
ocean,  her  active  rulers  felt  an  interest  respecting 
the  opposite  continent.  It  was  even  doubted, 
whether  it  was  separated  from  that  of  Asia;  but 
this,  in  1726,  was  nearly  ascertained  by  Behring, 
who  reached  the  eastern  extremity  o(  the  latter 
continent,  on  the  straits  which  bear  his  name. 
He  saw  the  land  thence  stretching  NW.,  but  did 
not  discover  any  part  of  America  A few  years 
after,  Krnptahet,  a Koasac,  from  Kamtschatka. 
descried,  and  sailed  along  it  for  two  days.  In 
1741,  Behring  and  Tchirikoff  were  sent  thither  to 
make  a careful  survey.  They  were  separated:  the 
former  reached  the  coast,  and  landed  about  the 
latitude  of  5x°.  He  could  not  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject of  surveying  it  to  65°,  and  being  obliged  to 
winter  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  suffered 
seven*  hardships,  to  which  he  fell  a sacrifice. 
Tchirikoff  came  in  view  of  it  in  about  lat.  65°; 
but  l>eing  unable  to  land,  and  having  hat  two 
lwat*  iu  attempting  to  communicate  with  the 
natives,  he  returned  to  Kamtschatka  On  this 
voyage  the  Russians  found  their  claims  to  the 
American  coast  N.  of  55°;  and  their  traders  soon 
established  along  it  a chain  of  settlements  with  a 
view  to  collecting  furs  and  skins  of  the  sea-otter. 
(l*urchas,  iii.  596,  716.  Narratives  of  Fox  and 
James  Barrow's  Arctic  Voyages.) 

(’apt.  Cook  employed  his  last  voyage  in  ex- 
amining the  north-west  boundaries  of  America, 
and  in  attempting  to  effect  a north-west  passage. 
He  traced  the  coast  from  50°  northwards,  till  he 
came  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  western  limit 
of  the  continent:  then  steered  north-east  till,  in  ! 
al*»ut  70°,  he  was- arrested  by  an  unbroken  chain  j 
of  ire  islands.  He  returned,  naming  the  adjacent 
promontory  Icy  Cape;  and  King  and  Clerkc  next 
season  in  vain  attempted  to  jtenetratc  further.  J 
The  information  obtained  in  this  voyage  induced  i 
many  F.nglish  ships  to  resort  to  this  coast  with  a 
view  to  the  capture  of  the  sea-otter,  for  whose  rich 
skin  there  is  a regular  demand  iu  the  China  mar-  j 


ket.  Dixon  and  Men  res,  in  this  pursuit,  explored 
Xootka  and  the  adjacent  coasts.  The  S|tanuirds 
attempted  to  opjxw  this  trade,  and  even  captured 
the  Argonaut,  a British  vessel;  hut  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  their  opposition.  They  now  scut 
several  e\|x>diti«ms,  particularly  one  under  Avala 
and  Maurelle;  but  these  could  make  no  discovery 
which  had  not  l»een  anticipated.  In  1791-2,  Van- 
couver was  employed  in  making  a camful  survey 
of  these  coasts,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a passage 
into  the  Atlantic,  through  one  of  their  numerous 
hays;  hut  this  he  proved  to  lie  impracticable. 
Broughton,  under  his  direction,  ascended  the 
Columbia  for  about  90  miles.  Cant.  Gray,  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  had  Iwtore  been  at  its 
mouth,  and  given  it  its  name;  but  he  is  said  never 
to  have  entered  the  actual  channel  of  the  river. 

Meantime  some  straggling  attempts  after  the 
passage  were  made  from  the  Atlantic.  In  1608, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed,  and  un- 
dertook to  make  exertions  for  this  object.  There 
is  however  no  record  of  any  till  1721,  when  Knight, 
governor- of  one  of  their  forts,  prevailed  on  them 
to  supply  him  with  the  materials  for  a voyage. 
Unfortunately,  being  obliged  to  winter  on  Marble 
Island,  he  and  his  whole  crew  fell  a sacrifice  to 
sickness  and  famine.  In  1741.  Mr.  Dublin.  a 
| gentleman  of  influence,  and  imbued  with  the 
j most  ardent  zeal  on  this  subject,  prevailed  on  the 
i Admiralty  to  send  out  (’apt.  Middleton  with  the 
Furnace  bomb-ketch.  That  officer,  in  1742.  sailed 
to  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Welcome,  where 
he  found  on  one  side  Repulse  Bay,  on  the  other  a 
frozen  strait  between  Southampton  Island  and  the 
mainland.  Having  also  looked  up  Wager  Inlet, 
he  pronounced  a passage  in  this  direction  im- 
possible. Dobbs  and  others  loudly  accused  him  of 
carelessness  and  even  treachery,  and  kindled  such 
a spirit  that  10,000/.  was  raised  by  subscription, 
and  parliament  voted  a bounty  of  20,0004  to  the 
subscribers  in  the  event  of  their  success.  Two 
vessels  were  sent  out  under  CaptAins  Morr  and 
Smith,  who  however  merely  examined  the  Wager 
Iulct,  ascertaining  that  there  was  no  |>osaagc,  ami 
then  returned. 

Maritime  expeditions  were  now  suspended,  but 
some  important  discoveries  were  made  by  land. 
Ever  since  Baffin’s  last  voyage,  the  impression 
had  prevailed  that  North  America  stretched  in- 
definitely towards  the  pole.  But  in  1769,  Mr. 
Heame,  sent  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
descended  Coppermine  River,  and  found  it  to 
terminate  in  a sea  at  about  65°  X.  lat.  In  17X9, 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  an  agent  of  the  North 
West  Fur  Company,  descended,  much  farther 
westward,  the  great  river  1 tearing  his  name,  and 
came  to  what  he  termed  a lake,  but  which,  from 
its  having  tides  and  containing  whales,  was  very 
decidedly  judged  to  be  also  a sea  There  was 
thus  found  great  room  to  suppose  that,  in  a lati- 
tude between  G0°  and  70°,  America  was  bounded 
by  a great  Arctic  ocean;  while  from  these  observa- 
tions combined  with  those  of  Cook,  the  estimate  of 
its  breadth  Mas  greatly  enlarged. 

I These  considerations  produced  little  influence, 
till,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  energies 
called  forth  during  the  late  mot  sought  a different 
direction.  Sir  John  Barrow  proved  that  the  im- 
pression against  the  existence  of  a passage,  de- 
rived from  former  failures,  rested  on  very  slight 
grounds.  Under  his  auspices,  Uapt.  Ross  was  sent 
out  in  1818,  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  to 
make  a more  full  trial  in  Baffin’s  Bay.  He 
sailed  entirely  round  it.  but  returned  decidedly 
reporting  that  navigator's  opinion  to  be  correct, 
and  that  it  afforded  no  western  passage.  Lieut. 
Barry  of  the  Alexander,  however,  and  other 
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officer*,  were  of  opinion  that  the  spacious  opening  1 
of  Lancaster  Sound  had  been  quitted  without  due  i 
examination,  and  afforded  a favourable  promise.  ( 
lie  wan  therefore  sent  out  next  year,  and  though  I 
he  did  not  reach  the  sound  till  August,  found  all  i 
his  expectations  fulfilled.  The  ships,  during  the 
first  day  nfter  entering  the  sound,  had  an  un- 
obstructed run  of  upwards  of  a hundred  miles.  < 
After  sailing  a little  farther,  he  was  arrested  by  i 
ice,  and  obliged  to  turn  southward  along  the  , | 
eastern  shun;  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Being  | 
arrested  then*,  he  returned  northwards,  and  was  i 
gratified  to  find  the  passage  to  the.  west  become  i 
quite  clear.  He  run  along  it  to  beyond  110°  Y V.  < 
long.,  thus  entitling  the  crew  to  a royal  bounty  of 
5,000/.  He  was  then  obliged  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  spending  the  winter,  during  which,  not- 
withstanding the  most  rigorous  cold,  the  health 
and  spirits  of  the  crew  were  surprisingly  preserved. 
He  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  next  year  to  i 
penetrate  further  west,  and  obliged  to  return. 

Capt.  Parry  was  again  sent  out  the  following 
year ; but  it  was  now  resolved  to  try  the  channel 
by  the  northern  head  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which  ■ 
Middleton  was  considered  as  having  by  no  menus 
completely  explored.  He  found  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  that  navigator;  but  by  pushing  up 
the  Fox  Channel,  he  arrived  at  a strait,  named 
after  his  vessels  the  Fury  and  Heela,  which  was 
ascertained  to  afford  a passage  into  the  Polar  sea. 

It  was  so  blocked  up  with  ice,  however,  that  bis 
utmost  efforts,  during  two  successive  seasons,  could 
not  force  a passage.  Having  returned  to  England, 
he  was  sent  out  a third  time,  in  1824,  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  through  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  into 
the  open  sea,  of  which  he  had  now  fully  ascertained 
the  existence.  The  season,  however,  being  pecu- 
liarly rigorous,  it  was  not  till  next  summer  that  he 
reached  the  western  coast ; and  the  Fury,  being 
then  squeezed  between  two  masses  of  ice,  sustained 
so  severe  an  injury,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
abaudon  her,  and  give  up  all  attempts  to  proceed 
farther. 

Other  means  were  at  the  same  time  resorted  to 
for  exploring  the  northern  boundary  of  America. 
Lieut.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  undertook  to 
proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River, 
and  thence  attempt  to  trace  the  whole  coast,  from 
the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Heela  to  the  Icy  Cape 
of  Cook.  They  sailed  from  F.ngland  in  May,  1820; 
were  obliged  to  winter  on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  and 
in  duly,  1821,  embarked  on  the  Arctic  ( )cean.  They  i 
turned  to  the  eastw'ard,  hut  were  forced  to  take  a 
very  circuitous  course  through  deep  sounds  ami 
inlets,  particularly  the  great  one  named  Coronation 
Culph.  Hence,  on  reaching  Point  Tumagain,  in 
100°  25'  W.  long.,  though  the  sea  continued  Open, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  return,  from  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  equipment.  The  party,  being 
obliged  to  travel  by  land  over  a range  of  naked 
territory  broken  by  lakes  and  rivers,  endured  the 
utmost  extremes  of  human  misery,  and  several 
perished  before  they  could  reach  Fort  Enterprise 
on  the  Coppermine.  They  returned,  however,  with 
unbroken  spirits  and  determination,  and  govern- 
ment liberally  furnished  the  means  of  renewing 
their  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  (’apt.  Beechev 
was  sent  by  way  of  the  Pacific  ( )cean  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  Cook,  and  meet  them  from  the  west- 
ward. Franklin’s  new  ex}>edition  set  sail  in  1825, 
wintered  on  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  early  next  year 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  whence  they 
now  prnjweed  to  !>egin  their  survey.  From  this 
point  Capt.  Franklin  proceeded  W. ; Dr.  Richard- 
son E.  The  former  explored  n considerable  extent 
of  coast  bordered  by  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ; but,  after  passing  Foggy  Island,  in  long. 


147°  W.,  the  obstacles  I>ecame  so  serious  as  made 
it  necessary  to  turn  back.  Meantime,  however, 
Capt.  Beechev  had  passed  Behring’s  Straits ; and. 
though  the  ship  could  not  be  navigated  beyond 
the  Icy  Cape  of  Cook,  Mr.  Elson,  in  a l>oat,  reached 
15(5°  21'  W.  long.,  when*  a cape  stretched  into  lat. 
71°  23'  N.  The  expeditions  were  thus  within  It 
short  deg.  of  long,  from  each  other ; of  which  had 
they  been  aware,  they  would  at  every  cost  have 
pushed  through.  l)r.  Richardson  succeeded  in  ex- 
ploring the  whole  coast  betwen  the  Mackenzie  ami 
the  Coppermine,  connecting  his  discoveries  with 
those  of  the  former  voyage,  and  leaving  unknown 
only  two  comparatively  small  portions  between 
Franklin’s  extreme  points  and  those  reached  by 
Beechev  on  one  side,  and  Parry  on  the  other. 

(’apt.  Ross,  regretting  the  mistake  by  which  he 
hail  failed  to  discover  the  entrance  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  anxiously  sought  the  means  of  retrieving  this 
error.  These  were  furnished  by  a public-spirited 
friend,  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and  the  resources  of  steam 
navigation  were  called  forth.  They  were  not  of 
much  avail ; but  Capt.  Ross,  through  many  diffi- 
culties, made  his  way  into  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet, 
and  reached  considerably  farther  than  Pam'  on  its 
eastern  limit,  lie  thrice  wintered  there,  and  ex- 
plored a great  extent  of  the  adjacent  coasts.  He 
found  himself  on  what  np|>cnred  a jieninsula,  named 
Boothia,  reaching  to  74°  X.  lat.,  and  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a narrow’  isthmus.  A con- 
siderable extent  of  the  American  coast  to  the  west- 
ward was  also  explored,  but  without  reaching 
Franklin's  Tumagain.  Commander  Ross  Is  con- 
sidered as  having  ascertained  the  site  of  the  mag- 
netic pole  t»n  the  western  coast  of  Boothia.  Capt. 
Ross,  in  attempting  to  reach  home,  was  obliged  to 
spend  another  winter  near  the  northern  point  of 
the  peninsula.  His  arrival,  in  1833,  occasioned  a 
joyful  surprise,  as  the  miwt  melancholy  forebodings 
hail  prevailed  as  to  his  fate. 

During  the  alarm  felt  at  his  long  absence,  an 
expedition  to  discover  and  release  him  was  fitted 
out,  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  private 
subscription.  It  wus  entrusted  to  Capt.  Back,  a 
companion  of  Franklin,  with  the  ho]»e  that  he 
might  also  make  some  further  discoveries.  Having 
left  England  in  February,  1833,  he  wintered  at. 
the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  next 
summer  descended  a river  named  the  Thlew-ee- 
chop.  It  terminated  in  a spacious  bay,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  coasts  appeared  to  stretch,  one  SK., 
i the  other  due  W.  From  Cape  Ogle,  where  this 
last  direction  began,  was  seen  on  the  E.  an  appa- 
rently boundless  expanse  of  sea.  By  the  observa- 
tions then  made  it  appeared  probable,  that  Boothia 
did  not  form  jiart  of  the  American  continent  ; hut 
was  connected  writh  a more  southerly  ijcninsula 
which,  along  with  it,  formed  one  great  island. 

In  1838,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  determined 
• to  explore  what  was  yet  unknown  in  their  own 
territory.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
the  resident  governor,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simjwon, 
in  the  summer  of  1837,  went  over  the  intermciliatc 
space  I jet  ween  the  {joints  reached  by  Franklin  and 
Beechev.  It  was  found  to  run  in  a nearly  direct 
line,  presenting  no  remurkable  feature  except  the 
cffiux  of  two  large  rivers.  The  same  gentlemen 
were  employed,  m 1838,  to  explore  from  Capo 
Tumagain  to  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Heela;  a 
more  difficult  task. 

The  first  important  steps  in  the  discovery  of  the 
interior  of  N.  America  were  made,  by  the  French 
from  Canada,  under  the  government  of  Count 
Frontenac.  Under  his  auspices,  loylct  and  Father 
Marquette,  in  two  Indian  hark  canoes,  undertook 
to  explore  the  vast  regions  on  the  Mississippi. 
Lake  Michigan  then  formed  the  extreme  boundary 
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of  European  knowledge.  From  if,  ascending  the 
Fox  river,  and  descending  the  Onisconsin,  they 
reached  the  central  stream,  and  were  astonished 
at  its  grandeur,  and  the  majestic  forests  on  its 
hanks.  In  proceeding  down  wants,  the  first  people 
they  met  were  the  Illinois,  who  received  them 
hospitably.  Afterwards  they  were  struck  by  the 
influx  of  the  mighty  stream,  deeply  tinged  with 
mud,  of  the  Missouri  (named  by  them  Peketanani). 
Under  the  name  of  Ouahiskgou,  they  describe  the 
united  stream  of  the  Wobash  and  Ohio.  They 
came  next  to  the  Akamseas  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas),  but  perceiving  now  that  the  river  must 
terminate,  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the  Gulph 
of  California,  but  in  that  of  Mexico,  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Spaniards,  and  returned. 

When  the  two  travellers  arrived  at  Quebec, 
there  happened  to  be  in  that  city  an  enterprising 
young  Frenchman,  of  some  birth  and  fortune, 
named  Sieur  dc  la  Salle,  who  conceived  an  en- 
thusiastic desire  to  prosecute  this  career  of  dis- 
covery. Through  influence  at  court,  ho  procured 
ample  means.  After  some  time  spent  in  erecting 
forts  upon  the  lakes,  he  reached  the  Mississippi 
by  a new  route,  ascending  the  Miami  and  descend- 
ing the  Illinois.  On  reaching  the  Arkansas,  be 
hesitated  not  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  and  passed 
along  the  territory  of  the  Taencas,  Notches,  and 
Quinipissas.  Soon  after,  by  the  vast  breadth  to 
which  the  waters  expanded,  their  brackish  taste, 
and  the  shells  on  the  shore,  he  discovered,  with 
exultation,  that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. lie  hastened  back  by  the  same  route  to 
Canada,  and  thence  to  France,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  distinction,  created 
governor  of  the  region  he  had  traversed,  and  sent 
out  with  four  shijie  and  280  men.  He  went  by 
the  W.  Indies;  but  tin  fortunately  he  could  not 
distinguish  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and,  while 
searching  for  it,  a mutiny  arose  among  liis  men, 
in  which  he  was  killed. 

About  this  time  Hennepin  also  attempted  to 
reach  the  source  of  the  Mississippi;  but,  after 
passing  the  Falls  of  St,  Anthony,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  detained  long  in  captivity, 
and  thought  himself  happy  in  making  his  esca|K\ 
Some  time  after,  Baron  Lahontan  rciHirted  his 
having  ascended  a great  tributary,  which  he  calls 
Long,  but  which  appears  to  be  the  St.  Peter’s. 
He  met  some  members  of  a distant  tribe,  who 
described  a chain  of  high  mountains  lying  to  the 
westward,  beyond  which  was  a great  salt  lake,  a 
term  which  the  Indians  often  apply  to  the  sea. 
These  correct  statements  seem  to  absolve  the 
baron's  reports  from  the  suspicion  of  fiction,  which 
has  been  sometimes  attached  to  them. 

Tile  English  colonics  on  the  Atlantic  had  made 
a great  advance  in  imputation  and  wealth,  before 
they  attempted  to  |>eiietrate  across  the  Alleghany. 
An  opinion  had  indeed  long  prevail  oil,  that  this 
range  formed  an  insurmountable  barrier.  In  1714, 
however,  Spottiswoode,  governor  of  Virginia,  sent 
a party,  who  marie  their  way  into  the  western 
territory.  It  was  still  some  time  Indore  the 
colonists  made  any  attempts  to  settle  there,  and 
when  they  did,  they  were  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  French,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  settlement  of 
Canada  and  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
claimed  the  whole  region.  They  drove  out  a 
company  who  attempted  an  establishment  on  the 
< >hio,  and  erected,  on  the  present  site  of  Pittsburg, 
Fort  Dununsnc,  which  struck  a general  alarm 
through  the  provinces.  The  conquest  of  Canada, 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  removed  this 
opposition.  Still  the  settlement  was  made,  not 
by  Riiy  combined  or  official  movement,  but  by 
Boone,  and  other  daring  adventurers,  who  main- 


tained a series  of  bloody  struggles  with  the  na- 
tives, by  whom  the  English  were  kept  in  perpetual 
alarm.  It  was  not  till  some  years  after  the  war  of 
independence,  that  Kentucky  was  received  into 
the  union,  and  that  the  great  tide  of  emigration 
began,  which  has  covered  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  so  many  populous  and  flourishing 
states. 

The  Americans  having  in  1804  purchased  Loui- 
siana from  Napoleon,  claimed  under  that  vague 
title  the  whole  region  to  and  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  commenced  operations  for  exploring 
that  vast  territory.  An  expedition  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  and  was  led  by 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  former  of  whorn 
was  his  private  secretary.  On  the  16th  May, 
1804,  they  began  their  vovnge  on  the  Missouri. 
Having  ascended  1,600  miles,  ami  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  found  the 
season  too  far  advanced  for  crossing  that  great 
chain.  They,  therefore,  built  a fort  named  Man- 
dan,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  Early  in  April, 
they  were  again  in  movement,  and  in  nineteen 
days  came  to  the  influx  of  the  Yellowstone,  almost 
equal  to  the  main  stream.  Having  reached  the 
crest  of  the  great  rocky  chain,  the  travellers  de- 
scended rapiiily,  though  not  without  diflicnlties, 
from  the  ruggedness  of  the  road  and  the  want  of 
provisions.  They  at  length,  however,  embarked 
on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which 
they  named  Lewis,  and  after  passing  its  falls  saw 
it  spread  into  a wide  channel,  and  ultimately  o|>en 
into  a bay,  where  they  exultinglv  heard  the  sound 
of  breakers  from  the  Pacific,  they  wintered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hastened  back  by  the 
same  route  in  the  following  spring.  They  were 
not,  however,  the  first  who  had  crossed  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  continent.  This  had  been  effected 
in  1792  by  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzic,  in  a more 
northerly  quarter;  and  in  1803,  the  agents  of  the 
Montreal  Company  had  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  formed  trading  posts  on  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Columbia.  (Journal  of  D.  W.  Harmon, 
Andover,  1820.) 

The  American  government  sent,  in  1805,  another 
expedition  under  Major  Pike,  to  trace  the  yet 
unknown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  found 
in  a direction  almost  due  north,  not  rising  from 
any  groat  natural  range,  but  in  a flat  marshy 
region,  and  passing  through  a number  of  little 
takes,  the  chief  of  which,  named  Leech  and  Red 
Cedar,  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to 
this  leading  American  water.  Its  length,  too, 
proved  to  be  at  the  mutual  junction  little  less 
than  half  the  Missouri,  which  therefore  ought  pro- 
perly t«>  rank  as  the  main  stream.  Pike,  on  his 
return,  was  sent  to  explore  the  course  and  origin 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  The  former  ho 
found  very  broad,  flowing  through  a country 
richly  stocked  with  game,  and  having  its  source 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  tirst  conveyed  ail 
idea  of  the  loftiness  of  that,  chain,  which  lie  com- 
pared, though  with  exaggeration,  to  the  Cordil- 
leras. He  attempted  then  to  descend  the  Red 
River,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  proceeding  into  tin*  Mexican  territory 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  but  well 
treated  and  soon  released.  Atamt  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Dunbar  and  Dr.  Hunter,  from  Nate  he*,  sailed 
to  a considerable  height  up  the  Red  River  and 
its  tributary  the  Washita,  surveying  the  fertile 
country  on  their  banks. 

After  a long  suspension,  the  American  govern- 
ment, in  1819,  recommenced  this  career.  Major 
Long  and  Dr.  James  were  sent  to  explore  more 
precisely  the  western  territory  southward  of  the 
Missouri.  They  discovered  with  regret  that  a 
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great  sandy  desert  extends  for  a breadth  of  about 
400  miles  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
That  chain  was  carefully  examined,  and  its  highest 
peak  found  not  much  to  exceed  12,000  feet.  Seek- 
ing to  descend  the  Rod  River,  by  a fresh  fatality 
they  mistook  for  it  the  Canadian,  the  longest 
tributary  of  the  Arkansas,  by  whose  channel  they 
regained  the  Mississippi.  Meantime  General  Cass 
was  employed  in  a more  careful  examination  of 
this  last  river,  tracing  in  liis  way  the  southern  i 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Major  Long,  on  his  re-  j 
turn,  ascended  St.  Peter’s  River,  already  visited  : 
by  Lahonlan  and  Carver.  He  found,  rising  from  | 
conterminous  sources,  the  northern  Red  River,  j 
which  Rows  into  the  Hritish  territory,  and  ends  iu 
Lake  \Vinnij>eg.  These  successive  expeditions 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  government  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  interior  of  their  vast 
territory,  including  those  parts  of  the  continent 
which  find  hitherto  been  most  imperfectly  known. 
Arctic  enterprise,  which  had  remained  dormant 
for  six  years  between  1839  and  1846,  revived  with 
energy  in  the  latter  year,  when  Sir  John  Franklin  i 
started  upon  his  expedition.  His  directions  were  1 
to  proceed  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Harrow's 
Strait  to  Cape  Walker,  and  thence  south-west  to 
Behring’s  Strait,  a distance  of  about  900  miles; 
or,  if  he  found  this  route  impracticable,  he  was  to 
go  up  Wellington  Channel.  The  Erebus  and 
Terror  were  seen  for  the  last  time  in  July,  1845, 
two  months  after  their  departure  from  England. 
For  three  years  the  government  at  home  was  oc- 
cupied only  in  specula!  ions  respecting  their  pro- 
tracted absence,  and  plans  of  relief;  but  in  18*18, 
expeditions  of  search  were  sent  out,  with  one  of  J 
which  sailed  Sir  John  Richardson  and  l>r.  Rae;  j 
whilst  another  was  commanded  by  Sir  James  Ross.  I 
Sir  James  Ross’s  squadron  returned  in  1849,  with-  I 
out  having  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  west  of 
Leopold  Island ; and  in  1855,  tnc  ships  Enter- 
prise and  Investigator  again  sailed,  the  former  I 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Cnllinsou,  and  the 
latter  under  the  command  of  Captain  McClure. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  search  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  and  the  western  coasts 
of  Wollaston  and  Hanks’  Land,  Melville  Island, 
Victoria  Land,  and  the  passage  between.  Its 
memorable  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
west  passage.  Having  passed  through  Hehring 
Strait,  Captain  McClure  proceeded,  according  to 
his  instructions,  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America  to  Cape  Parry;  then  sailed  NE.  and  dis- 
covered Prince  of  Wales’s  Strait,  Haring  Land,  and 
Princess  Royal  Islands.  Upon  the  26th  of  October. 
1850,  whilst  the  Investigator  lay  in  this  strait, 
Captain  McClure,  having  undertaken  an  exploring 
excursion  on  land,  saw,  from  a hill,  the  frozen 
waters  of  Melville  Strait  lying  away  to  the  north. 
From  the  distance  his  eye  commanded,  it  was  clear 
that  no  land  could  intervene  between  them  and 
Melville  Island,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  into  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  at 
last,  the  North-west  passage  was  found!  After 
wintering  in  the  Strait,  he  found  it  advisable  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Haring  Land,  and  steer  round 
the  west  of  Hanks'  Land  on  his  homeward  track. 
Ilis  return  voyage  was  one  of  disaster  and  peril, 
and  the  ship  was  lost ; but  at  length,  in  1854,  he 
reached  the  shores  of  England  by  a route  which 
satisfactorily  settled  the  question  which  had  been 
perplexing  English  seamen  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years.  Captain  Collinson,  of  the  ‘ Enterprise,’ 
returned  to  England  in  May,  1855,  having  esta- 
blished the  fact  of  the  connection  of  Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  and  Wollaston  Lands,  and  bring- 
ing with  him  some  fragments,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  lu  both 
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these  discoveries,  however,  he  had  been  forestalled 
by  Dr.  Rae,  who  had  liecu  sent  out  in  1859,  to 
complete  surveys  of  ltoothia,  and  other  points. 
Between  the  years  1850,  and  1857.  numerous  ex- 
peditions were  sent  out,  amongst  others  a second 
American  expedition,  under  Dr.  Karre,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery,  by  him,  of  the  great 
‘ Humboldt  Glazier,’  and  the  supposed  discovery 
of  an  open  Polar  Sea.  In  1857  the  search  was  com- 
menced, which  was  destined  at  last  to  put  at  rest 
the  hopes  and  ft  are  respecting  Sir  John  Franklin’s 
fate.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Captain  McC’lin- 
tock  sailed  in  the  Fox  for  the  Arctic  Seas.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  expedition  were  of  the 
most  convincing  kind,  not  only  as  determining 
the  unhappy  end  of  Franklin’s  enterprise,  but  as 
proving,  from  the  route  through  which  he  was 
traced,  that  lie,  after  all,  is  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  earliest  discoverer  of  the  North-west 
passage.  Captain  McClintock's  voyage  has  also 
furnished  considerable  geographical  information. 
He  has  laid  down  the  coast-line  of  Boothia,  from 
Hellot  Strait  to  the  Magnetic  Pole,  delineated 
King  William's  Island,  and  opened  a new  channel 
from  Victoria  Strait  to  Melville  or  Parry  Sound. 
He  also  achieved  the  navigation  of  Hellot  Strait. 
Since  Captain  McClintock's  return,  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Cincinnati,  started  on  a renewed  search  for 
the  Erebus  and  Terror.  Two  other  expeditions 
from  America  departed  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1860-61,  to  attempt  the  voyage  to  the  Pole.  In 
England,  the  project  of  a new  North  Polar  expe- 
dition Is  at  present  (1865)  under  discussion,  opi- 
nions being  divided  as  to  the  Smith  Sound  or 
Spitz  be  rgen  routes. 

In  British  North  America,  Mr.  Palllser’s  sur- 
veying expedition,  which  was  finished  in  1860, 
has  disclosed,  between  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  the  base  “of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a fertile  tract  of  land  admirably  fitted  for  coloni- 
sation. An  expedition  despatched  by  the  Cana- 
dian government,  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Hind,  has  also  made  important  investigations  in 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Superior,  giving  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Basin  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg will  one  day  liave  * a great  future.’ 

In  Central  America,  surveys  have  been  under- 
taken for  an  Interoccanic  Railway  across  Honduras, 
and  in  South  America  the  vast  project  has  been 
started  of  a railway  over  the  Chilian  Andes,  from 
Copiapo,  across  the  Argentine  provinces,  to  Rosario 
on  the  Parana. 

AMKRKOTE,  a town  and  fort  of  India,  terri- 
tory of  Sinde,  in  the  desert,  85  m.  E.  Hyderaluid; 
lat.  25°  W N.,  long.  69°  49'  E.  The  emperor 
Acbar  was  bora  here  in  1541. 

AMERSFORT,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
Utrecht,  on  the  Eem,  which  become*  navigable  at 
this  point,  12  ra.  ENE.  Utrecht.  Pop.  12,700  in 
1861.  It  is  well  built  and  well  fortified;  lias  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a college,  a commis- 
sion of  agriculture,  with  manufactures  of  fustians, 
dimities,  and  borabazeens.  It  is  the  mart  for  the 
corn  and  tobacco  cultivated  in  the  contiguous  ter- 
ritory ; and  has  a considerable  transit  trade  in 
produce  from  Germany,  embarked  here  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats  from  Amsterdam.  The  distin- 
guished statesman  and  grand  pensionary,  Rarne- 
veidt,  sacrificed  in  1617  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
people  and  the  hatred  of  Prince  Maurice,  was  a 
native  of  Amcrefort 

AMER.SHAM,  a bor.  and  pa.  of  England,  county 
Buckingham,  near  the  Colne,  26  m.  WNW.  Lon- 
don. Pop.  of  parish,  3,550  in  1861.  The  town 
I consists  of  one  long  street,  crossed  by  a shorter 
one,  having  the  church  at  the  point  of  intcr- 
j section.  There  is  a free-acliool,  to  which  are 
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attached  three  exhibitions  at  Corpus  Christi  col- 
lege, Oxford,  with  almshouses  and  three  charities. 
A good  deal  of  black  lace  is  manufactured,  and 
the  market  is  well  attended.  Previously  to  the  j 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  this 
borough  sent  two  memliers  to  the  H.  of  C.,  the 
right  of  voting  being  in  the  inhabitants  paying 
scot  and  lot;  but  these  being  all  tenants  of  the; 
lord  of  the  manor,  it  was  in  fact  a nomination 
borough. 

AM ESBURY,  or  AMRRESBIJRY,  a m.  town 
and  jmr.  of  England,  co.  Wilts.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Avon.  7 4 m.  N.  Salisbury.  Though 
inconsiderable,  it  is  noted  for  the  ruins  of  an  abbey, 
the  vicinitv  of  Stonehenge,  and  for  liaving  been  | 
the  birth-place  of  Addison.  The  parish  comprises 
6,0(50  acres,  with  a pop.  of  1,1518  in  18(31. 

AM  II  AKA,  a division  of  Abyssinia,  which  sec. 

AMHERST,  a sea-port  town  of  the  Brit,  prow 
of  Martaban.  India  beyond  the  Canges,  ami  the  I 
chief  British  military  and  commercial  station  in 
the  provinces  K.  the  Than-lweng  river,  on  u point 
of  land  in  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Gulph  of  Mar- 
taban. facing  the  mouth  of  the  Than-lweng  and 
the  Isle  of  Bala' to  the  N.  Lot.  l6°4*4o  N„ 
long.  97°  35*  24"  E.  Estimated  pop.  6,000.  Am-  | 
lierst  was  founded  in  1826,  after  the  restoration  of  ! 
the  town  of  Martaban  to  the  Binnese,  in  the  view  1 
of  serving  as  a military  post,  and  a commercial 
establishment,  and  as  an  asylum  for  such  refugees 
as  might  choose  to  emigrate  from  the  Binnese 
dominions.  The  apex  of  the  promontory,  which 
is  the  highest  spot  in  the  town,  is  occupied  by  the 
church,  governors  house,  court  of  justice,  fortifi- 
cations and  other  public  buildings;  oil  the  higher 
ground  around  it  are  the  Euroj>enn  and  Chinese ' 
quarters;  and  the  lowest  are  by  choice  inhabited 
bv  the  natives.  The  military  cantonments  are 
alwmt  14  m.  distant,  in  a dry,  level,  and  elevated 
spot.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure,  with  3 
lath,  water  at  low’  neap  tides;  rise  and  fall  above 
19  ft.,  with  a flow  of  6 m.  on  hour,  and  perfectly 
still  for  2 hours  both  before  ami  nfter  high  water. 
Ships  may  lie  within  100  yards  of  the  shore. 
Mangrove  and  a kind  of  oak  are  abundant  here, 
and  there  are  teak  forests  at  no  great  distance. 
Good  water  is  found  everywhere  6 feet  below  the 
surface. 

Amherst,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  Hampshire, 
co.  Massachuseta,  82  in.  W.  Boston.  Pop.  3,062  in 
1860.  A college  wan  established  here  in  1821, 
which  has  an  observatory  and  a good  cabinet. 
Amherst  is  the  name  of  some  other  places  in  the 
D.  States. 

AMHERSTBURGH.  a small  town  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  Detroit  K.,  3 m.  above  its  embouchure 
in  Lake  Erie,  and  1 1 ra.  below  Detroit.  It  was 
founded  during  the  admiliist ration  of  Lord  Am- 
herst. and  was  named  after  his  lordship. 

AMIENS  (an.  Samarobriva ),  a city  of  Franco, 
cap.  dep.  Somme,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  72 
m.  N.  Paris,  on  the  Great  Northern  of  France 
railway.  Pop.  58,780  in  1861.  Amiens  has  a 
citadel  constructed  by  Henry  IV.  It  is  well  built; 
streets  for  the  most  j»art  straight  and  clean;  anti 
it  has  some  line  squares  and  promenades.  The  i 
old  Gothic  cathedral,  in  excellent  preservation,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  Is  366  ft.  in  length 
ami  132  in  height.  Among  the  other  public  build-  1 
mgs  may  be  specified,  the  Royal  College,  theatre. 
Hotel  tie,  Villc,  eom-mnrket,  courts  of  justice, 
barracks,  seminary  of  St,  Acheul,  and  chateau 
d’Eu.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  has  a roar  Im- 
perials, a court  of  assizes,  a commercial  tribunal,  n 
custom-house,  a public  library  containing  above 
vols.,  an  academy,  an  academy  of  sciences 
and  lielles-lcttres,  a free  school  of  design,  and  a bo- 


tanical garden,  &c.  Manufactures  very  consider- 
able. They  consist  principally  of  kerseymeres, 
cassiraeres,  merinoes,  and  serges,  made  partly  of 
home,  and  partly  of  German  and  Spanish  wool. 
The  linen  trade  is  also  considerable;  but  it  is  now 
surpassed  by  that  of  cotton.  There  are  annually 
produced  alnnit  60,000  pieces  of  cotton  velvet,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  Is  estimated  at  about 
8,000,000  fr. ; and  about  400  looms  are  occupied 
in  the  production  of  velvets  dites  <T  Utrecht. 
There  are  also  several  mills  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton  and  liax ; with  dye  and  bleach- works ; 
manufactures  of  machinery.  l>cet-root  sugar,  and 
chemical  products ; tanneries,  soap-works,  and 
pn|K*r-mills.  The  palis  tie  canard  made  here  are 
highly  esteemed,  riat-bottomed  vessels,  drawing 
from  40  to  50  tons,  come  up  the  river  to  the  town, 
which  is  the  centre  of  a very  considerable  trade, 
as  well  in  its  own  productions  as  in  those  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Amiens  is  very  ancient, 
Ijeing  sup|w*sed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  the  Romans.  It  is  known 
in  diplomatic  history  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
the  French  republic  having  been  signed  in  it  on 
the  25th  March,  1802.  It  Lh  the  birth-place  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  the  apostle  of  the  liret  crusade; 
of  Ducange,  author  of  the  (tlassarium  ad  Scrip- 
tnrea  media:  et  infinite  Ixitinitatis,  a work  of  won- 
derful research  and  labour;  and  of  Dclambre,  the 
leunied  author  of  the  most  accurate  though  not 
the  most  eloquent  history  of  astronomy. 

AMJHERRA.  a small  Rajpoot  state  of  N. 
India,  Malwa,  46  m.  WSW.  Indiur.  Area  584  sq. 
m.  Pop.  alsmt  58, (KM).  Maize,  cottou,  sugar- 
cane, and  grain,  are  the  chief  products.  There  is 
a town  of  the  same  name  60  ra.  NYV.  Oojein.  con- 
taining about  500  houses,  and  large  and  well  sup- 
plied bazaars. 

AMLWCH,  a sca-port  town  of  N.  Wales,  N. 
shore  of  the  Island  of  Anglesco,  at  the  terminus 
of  a branch  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
railway.  Pop.  5,949  in  1861.  The  town  rose  from 
the  state  of  an  inconsiderable  fishing  village  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  famous  copper 
mines  in  the  adjoining  Pary's  Mountain  in  1769. 
It  has  a pretty  good  port,  excavated  from  the 
solid  rock.  During  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
mines,  they  produced  above  3,000  tons  a year  of 
pure  metal;  but  they  have  been  gradually  de- 
clining for  several  years,  Amlwch  is  united  with 
Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefni,  in  returning 
a member  to  the  H.  of  C. 

AMMAN  (the  Rahbah  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Philadelphia  of  the  Greeks),  a city  of  Syria  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  deserted  and  in  ruins;  lat.  32°  8'  N., 
long.  36°  8'  1C.;  25  m.  NE.  Dead  Sea,  and  30  m. 
E.  liicha  (an.  Jericho). 

The  remains  of  Amman  are  very  extensive,  but 
none  of  them  seem  to  lie  older  than  the  a*ra  of  the 
Greek  power  in  Syria.  They  consist  of  theatres, 
temples,  and  colonnades,  of  great  beauty  and  high 
finish,  some  of  them  being  in  very  perfect  preserva- 
tion. A great  number  of  private  bouses  still  re- 
main, but  there  is  not  a single  inhabitant. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  mentioned 
in  Jewish  history.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Am- 
monites, a people  undisturbed  by  the  Israelitiah 
settlement  in  Palestine,  and  with  whom  the  Jews 
lived  in  a state  of  suspicious  truce  till  the  aTa  of 
Jepbethah,  alwut  1161  n.c.  Thenceforward  the 
two  nations  were  in  almost  constant  hostility, 
generally  t<»  the  disadvantage  of  the  Ammonites; 
and  in  1035  b.c.  David  took  their  capital.  But 
notwithstanding  this  untoward  event,  and  the  un- 
! successful  war  they  waged  against  Jehosaphat, 

| (n.c.  896),  and  Jothom  (b.c.  760),  they  continued 
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to  be  a powerful  people,  ami  about  COO  years  b.  c. 
supplied  Nebuchadnezzar  with  a strong  auxiliary 
force  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  their  old  ene- 
mies. Amman  was  subsequently  included  in  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  empires;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Issue  (n.c.  333),  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  into  the  hands  of  the  (ireeks. 
In  21Xf».  c.  Palestine  was  the  scene  of  war  I «- 
tween  Antiochus  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  Philo* 
pater ; the  former  of  whom  utterly  destroyed 
Amman.  Having  been  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delolms.it  received  from  him  it*  Greek  appellation 
of  Philadelphia.  It  became  a Roman  town  in  the 
last  century  n.  c.,  and  remained  such  till  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens,  a.  !».,  638. 
Under  the  Christian  em|>eror9  of  the  Hast,  Am- 
man apiiears  to  have  Wen  a bishop’s  see,  but  it, 
was  declining  before  its  capture  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Abul-Feda,  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
describes  it  as  already  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  Amman  stand  on  the  banks  of  a 
brook,  which  issuing  from  a large  pond  at  the  SW. 
corner  of  the  town,  Hows  (partly  under  grouud) 
over  a flinty  bed  into  the  Zerka  (an.  Jabitock)  an 
affluent  of  the  .Iordan.  The  water  of  this  stream 
is  excellent,  a circumstance  which  renders  the  spot 
a desirable  halting-place  for  caravans,  the  driven 
of  which  use  the  ancient  temples  and  buildings  as 
shelter  for  their  beasts,  fulfilling,  it  is  supposed  by 
some  students  of  prophecy,  the  denunciation  of 
Ezekiel,  * 1 will  make  Kabbah  of  the  Ammonites 
n stable  for  camels  and  a couching -place  for  flocks.’ 
(Numbers  to  Chronicles,  ftassim  ; Polybius,  lib.  v. 
cap.  5.  and  6. ; Robinson,  ii.  172-175.) 

AM M EKSCH  W1  HR,  or  Marivillier,  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Huut  Khin,  4 m.  NW.  Colmar.  Pop. 
2,036  in  1*61.  Excellent  wine  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

AMOL,  a city  of  Persia,  prov.  Mazunderun,  on  j 
the  Herauz,  shout  12  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  j 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  Iat  36°  30' 
X..  long.  52°  23'  65M  E.  Pop,  differs  at  different 
seasons;  hut  in  winter,  when  greatest,  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Frazer  at  from  35,000  to  40,000.  The  prin- 
cipal object  worth  notice  is  a mausoleum  erected 
by  .shah  Abbas  over  the  remains  of  a former  dis-  | 
tiuguished  sovereign  of  Saree  and  Amol,  who  died  | 
in  1378.  This  magniticenL  structure  lias,  however, 
Wen  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  rapidly  de- 
caying. There  is  a bridge  of  12  arches  over  the 
Herauz,  and  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
many  mounds  and  other  remains  of  Persian  anti- 
quities. The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  certain  articles ; but  it  has  little  trade 
or  industry.  Mr.  Frazer  eould  not  find  tea  either 
here  or  at  Balfroosh,  and  the  inhabitants  bad  never 
heard  of  coffee.  Chillaw  anti  mas,  that  is  plain 
boiled  rice  and  sour  curds,  is  the  common  food  of 
the  people,  some  of  whom  season  it  with  a little 
salt  fish.  (Fraser’s  Southern  Banks  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  p.  101.)  • 

AMOOR,  or  AMUR,  a large  river  of  E.  Asia 
which  has  its  sources  in  Mongolia  It  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Onon  or  | 
Chilka,  which  rises  nearly  under  the  110  deg.  of 
K.  long,  and  the  50  deg.  of  N.  Iat.,  anti  the  Kemu- 
lun  or  Argoun,  which  rises  nearly  under  the  same 
meridian,  but  about  2 } deg.  more  to  the  S.  The 
latter  river  traverses  the  great  lake  of  Koulon,  and. 
issuing  from  it,  and  pursuing  a NE.  course,  forms, 
or  recently  funned,  tor  a considerable  distance,  the 
line  of  demarcation  Wtween  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese empires.  The  Keroulun  and  Onon  unite  near 
the  fort  of  Kuklanova  in  about  the  120th  deg.  FI. 
long.  The  combined  river  having  taken  the  name 
of  Amoor.  flown  E.  and  SE.,  till,  at  its  most  8. 
point,  it  is  joined  by  its  large  tributary,  the  Soon- 


gnri,  flowing  NE. : the  Amoor,  having  suddenly 
taken  the  same  direction,  preserves  it  during  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  till  it  falls  into  the  arm  of 
the  sea  opposite  the  N.  end  of  the  island  of  Sag- 
halien,  or  Tclioka,  in  about  the  53d  deg.  of  lat.  and 
the  140tli  deg.  of  long.  The  entire  course  of  the 
river,  to  the  source  of  the  Keroulun,  reckoned  the 
principal  branch,  is  estimated,  inclusive  of  its  wind- 
ings, at  2,641  m.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  from 
June  to  November,  when  it  is  free  of  ice,  to  a dis- 
tance of  2,200  m.  from  the  sea.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  it  flows  through  a comparatively  rich, 
well-cultivated  country  ; but  the  country  round  its 
sources,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  W.  of  the 
Kingan  Yalo  mountains,  Wing  contiguous  to  the 
great  desert  of  Sluimo  or  Gobi,  has  the  same 
characteristics.  The  Russian  fort  of  Nertschinsk 
stands  on  the  Nertscha,  near  where  it  falls  into 
the  Chilka.  In  1X54,  a Russian  expedition  went 
down  the  Amoor,  planting  a number  of  posts,  and 
securing  to  Russia  possession  of  the  course  of  the 
river  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole  country  to  the 
north.  In  1X61  the  Russians  also  acquired,  by 
treaty  with  China,  all  the  region  east  of  the  lower 
Amoor  and  the  river  Ussuri,  an  affluent  from  the 
south,  which  joins  the  Amoor  in  lat.  34°  40'  N., 
giving  to  Russia  the  sea  coast  as  far  south  as  Ci|M 
Sisdro,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Russian  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  the  prov.  of  the  Amour  (cap. 
Blagoveschensk),  area  718,500  sq.  m.,  pop.  40.0(F), 
and  the  maritime  prov.  of  E.  Siberia,  separated  by 
the  Kingan  mountains.  The  country  is  os  yet 
very  sparsely  inhabited.  The  chief  places  on  the 
recently  acquired  coast,  counting  from  S.  to  N., 
are — Victoria  Bay,  or  Peter  the  Great  Gulph  ; Port 
Seymour,  or  Ogla  Bay  ; and  Vladimir  Bav,  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan  ; Constant inovsk,  or  Port  tiiqtcrial, 
on  Bamicouta  harbour;  Alexandrovsk,  on  Castries 
Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river:  and  Nicolaievsk, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  the  Gulph  of  Tartary. 
The  trailing  places  in  the  interior  are  mostly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  The  Russians  have  also 
the  port  of  I)ui,  in  the  island  of  Saghahcn,  and 
coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Within  the 
last  few-  years  a considerable  trade  has  grown  up 
along  the  shores  of  the  Amoor.  In  the  year  1864 
there  arrived  ‘J  foreign  ships  at  Nicolaievsk,  name- 
ly— 3 American.  2 German,  and  4 Danish.  In  1X64 
a Russian  government  steamer  Opened  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Poongari,  ascending  a distance  of  u|>- 
wards  of  600  miles,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  town  of 
Guirine,  a most  populous  place,  estimated  to  con- 
tain above  1 00,000  inhabitants.  The  Russian  na- 
val force  in  the  Amoor  river  was  composed,  in 
1X64,  of  6 corvettes,  mounting  11  guns  each;  7 
schooners,  each  of  them  with  6 guns;  and  1 1 steam 
tnuisjsirt’s  with  a total  of  37  guns.  (Consular 
Reports;  Ravemtein,  K.G.;  The  Russian*  on  the 
Amur,  Lend.  1861.) 

AMOKGO  (an.  Antorgos ),  an  island  of  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  about  36  m.  in  circumference, 
lying  .SE.  from  Naxia,  in  about  . 36°  50'  N.  lat., 
and  under  the  26th  deg.  of  E.  long.  Pop,  esti- 
mated at  Wtween  2,000  aud  3,000.  It  is  in  part 
mountainous  and  rocky ; hut,  in  antiquity,  it  was 
noted  for  its  fertility,  and  is  still  well  cultivated, 
producing  more  com  and  wine  than  the  inhabitants 
can  consume.  It  contains  a town  of  the  same 
name.  Port  St.  Anna,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
island,  is  an  ex<*ellent  harbour,  with  good  anchor- 
ing ground  in  from  18  to  20  fulhoms.  Simonides, 
famous  in  antiquity  for  Ids  iambics,  was  a native 
yf  Amorgos. 

AMOUR  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Jura, 
cap.  cant.  9 m.  SW.  Lons-le-Saulhier.  Pop.  2,343 
in  1861.  It  has  a forge,  a nail  work,  a considerable 
marble  work,  and  tanneries 
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AMOY,  n sea-port  town  of  Chinn,  prov.  Fokion, 
with  n commodious  and  secure  harbour:  lat. ’24° 
10'  N.,  long.  118°  10'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  ports 
now  open  to  foreign  trade  in  China.  Though  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  least  fertile  districts  of  the 
empire,  the  merchants  of  Amoy  carry  on  a very 
extensive  intercourse  with  Formosa,  whence  they 
import  provisions,  with  the  other  Chinese  jwrts  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  and  with  Siam,  Java,  Singapore, 
the  Soo-loo  islands,  Ac.  Exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, tea,  and  silk  ; imports,  rice,  sugar,  camphor, 
Ac.  In  1862  the  numtar  of  British  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  was — steamers  126 ; sailing  vessels 
97 ; total  tonnage.  83.319.  'Hie  number  of  foreign 
vessels,  other  than  British,  was  261  ; tonnage, 
70,598.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exjxirts  in 
British  vessels,  in  Sjianish  dollnrs,  was  2,<H)2,943 
(396,220/.);  imports,  in  Spanish  dollars.  3,591,921. 
There  had  been  a very  great  decrease  in  the  trade 
as  comjtArcd  with  i860  and  1861,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  heavy  exactions  levied  by  local  authorities. 
(Consular  Reports.) 

AMPFINC,  a village  of  Bavaria,  6 m.  W.  by 
N.  Muhldorf.  A great.  battle  was  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  village,  on  tlie  28th  September. 
1322,  hetwoen  Louis,  ilukc  of  Bavaria,  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Frederick,  archduke  of  Austria, 
when  the  latter  was  entirely  defeated  and  made 
prisoner.  (PfefFeL  anno  1322.)  It  was  from  this 
|K)int  also  that  Moreau  commenced  his  famous 
retreat  in  1800. 

AMPLE  PC  IS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone, 
19  ro.  WSW.  ViUefianche.  Pop.  6,311  in  1861. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  particu- 
larly the  latter. 

AMPTH1LL,  a m.  town  and  p.  of  England,  co. 
Bedford,  h.  Rodbomstoke,  45)  m.  N\V.  London. 
Pop.  2,011  in  1861.  It  is  neatly  built,  has  a cha- 
rity school  for  13  poor  children,  and  an  hospital 
for  10  poor  men  and  women.  Ampthill  Park,  a 
magnificent  mansion,  the  property  of  Lord  Hol- 
land. is  situated  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  town. 

AMP  UR  I AS,  a town  and  castle  of  Spain,  NE. 
part  of  Catalonia,  on  the  Llobregat,  near  the  sea, 
24  in.  NE.  Gerona.  Pop.  2,500  in  1857, 

AM  RAN,  a walled  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  Dsje- 
l»el,  or  mountain  land  of  Yemen,  being  the  chief 
town  of  a district  of  the  same  name;  Iat  15°  32' 
N.,  long.  43°  38'  E. ; 25  in.  NW.  Sanaa,  and  104 
NE.  Hodcida.  Pop.  unknown,  but  may  probably 
amount  to  from  1.500  to  2,000.  It  stands  near  a 
mountain,  in  a fertile  country',  in  the  centre  of  the 
coffee  lands,  the  dep.  to  which  it  gives  name  being 
a part  of  Haschid-u- Bekel,  one  of  the  most  noted 
divisions  of  Yemen  for  fhe  growth  of  coffee.  Am- 
rnn  is  not,  however,  politically  united  with  the 
state  of  Haschid-u- Bekel.  but  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Imam  of  Yemen  Proper.  (Niebuhr, 
Dcs.  de  l’Ar..  par.  ii.  pp.  127-220.) 

AMRETSIR  or  (JMRITSIR  (Pool  of  Immor- 
tality), a town  of  the  Punjab,  India,  the  holy  city 
of  tiie  Seikh  people,  44  m.  E.  Lahore;  lat.  31° 
.*13'  X.,  long.  43°  38'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  90,000. 
It  is  an  open  town,  alsmt  8 m.  in  drc.;  streets 
narrow;  houses  lofty,  and  built  of  burnt  bricks, 
but  the  apartments  are  small.  Manufactures  in- 
considerable; but  being  situated  on  the  high  road 
between  Cabool  ami  Delhi,  and  Cachmere  anil  the 
Deccan,  it  enjoys  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the 
residence  of  several  rich  merchants  and  hankers. 
It  is  defended  by  a fort  built  by  the  Runjeet  Singh, 
who  united  it  to  the  Kuvee  by  a canal  34  m.  in 
length. 

The  town  derives  its  entire  celebrity  from  its 
being  the  principal  seat  of  the  Seikh  religion. 
Am  ret  sir,  or  the  Pool  of  Immortality,  is  a basin 
135  paces  square,  built  of  brick,  in  the  midst  of 
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which  is  a temple,  covered  with  ‘ burnished  gold 
( liurnea),  dedicated  to  the  warrior  saint  Goorno 
Govind  Singh,  the  princi]>ol  founder  of  the  religion 
and  power  of  the  Seikh*.  Within  this  temple  is 
preserved,  under  a silken  canopy,  the  Grinth  Sahib , 
or  sacred  book  of  the  Seiklia,  b eing  a code  of  laws 
and  ordinances,  principally  compiled  by  the  above 
saint.  The  temple  is  attended  by  a numerous  body 
of  priests,  who  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  devotees  l»y  whom  it  is  frequented 
Immersion  in  the  sacred  pool  is  believed  bv  the 
Seikhs,  and  many  tribes  of  Hindoos,  to  purify 
from  all  sin. 

In  1846  n treaty  was  signed  at  Amretsir,  by 
which  the  territory  comprised  between  the  rivers 
Beas  and  Sutlej  was  ceded  to  the  British. 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  trade  of  Amretsir 
is  estimated  to  exceed  1,000,0064  sterling,  the 
most  ini] -orient  items  being — shawl  fabrics,  alxmt 
235,0004;  cotton  piece  goods,  235,6004;  raw  silk, 
117,0004;  silk  fabrics,  48,6004;  spices,  drugs,  gro- 
cery, and  haberdashery,  66,000/.;  and  tea,  10,0004 
The  remainder  is  made  up  of  a great  variety  of 
articles,  including  madder,  alum,  indigo,  tobacco, 
sugar,  jewels,  and  cochineal.  The  silk  manu- 
facture is  a very  important  one  at  Amrctrir,  as  well 
as  at  Lahore  and  Mooltan.  The  raw  silk  is  im- 
|Mirted  from  Kokand,  Bokhara.  Balkh,  Khulm, 
Kashmir,  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia : from 
Bengal,  and  from  China  by  Bombay.  'Hie  greater 
portion  of  the  trade  is  with  Afghanistan  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Amretsir  is  the  princijial  mart  in  the 
Punjab  for  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Manchester,  the 
gold  thread  of  Agra  and  I>elhi,  the  metal  utensils 
of  Hindustan,  the  sugar  grown  in  the  surrounding 
alluvial  plains,  and  the  grain  and  cattle  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Founded  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  town  is  now  the  terminus  of  a railway 
from  Mooltan  by  Lahore,  and  the  seat  of  shawl 
and  silk  manufactures,  and  is  advancing  yearly  in 
wealth  and  population.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
a mad  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  trade  lietwecn  Amretsir  and  the  latter 
place,  through  which  is  the  principal  trade  with 
Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia.  A further  impulse 
will  lie  imparted  by  a railway  between  Amretsir 
and  Delhi  in  course  of  construction.  (Report  of 
Mr.  Davies  on  Trade  of  Central  Asia,  1863.) 

AMSTERDAM,  a famous  marit.  and  commer- 
cial city  of  Holland,  cap.  prov.  N.  Holland,  and  of 
a district  and  cant,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Y,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Zuvder  Zee, 
where  it  is  joined  bv  the  Amstel;  lat.  52°  22'  17" 
X.,  long.  4°  53'  15"  E.  Being  situated  in  a marsh, 
its  buildings  are  all  founded  on  piles  driven  fmm 
40  to  50  feet  into  a soil  consisting  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, peat,  clay,  and  sand  The  canals  bv  which 
it  is  everywhere  intersected,  and  along  which  all 
heavy  burdens  are  conveyed,  divide  it  into  90 
islands,  and  are  crossed  by  about  290  bridges,  partly 
wood  and  partly  stone.  Its  form  is  that  of  a cres- 
cent or  hnlf  moon,  the  homs  on  either  side  pro- 
jecting into  the  Y,  and  inclosing  the  port.  On  the 
land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  having  26  bas- 
tions and  a wide  ditch ; hut  its  ranqiarts  have  been 
planted  with  tret's,  and  converted  into  public  walks 
and  boulevards;  the  only  defend*  of  the  town  con- 
sisting in  the  facility  with  which  the  surrounding 
country  might  be  laid  under  water.  It  is  from  8 
to  9 m.  in  circ.,  and  covers  a space  of  about  900 
acres.  The  Amstel,  which  runs  through  the  city, 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions;  that  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  being  termed  the  old,  and  that 
to  the  W.  the  new  city.  In  the  centre  and  oldest 
portion  of  the  city,  on  both  sides  the  Amstel,  is  a 
cluster  of  irregular  streets  and  canal* ; but  the 
street*  and  canals  round  this  central  nucleus  are 
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mostly  regular,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Three 
of  these  streets,  the  Heeren,  Keysets,  mul  Prineen 
Gracht,  are  not.  easily  to  lie  matched  in  any  other 
city  of  Europe  for  their  length,  width,  and  the 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  their  buildings.  They 
are  each  al*out  2 m.  long.  al>out  220  feet  br*»ad: 
and  following  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  of 
the  citv,  which  is  that  of  a polygonal  crescent, 
have  all  the  lines  perfectly  straight  between  the 
angular  points.  The  housed  are  large  and  well 
built;  a canal,  crossed  by  numerous  stone  bridges 
and  bordered  with  trees,  runs  down  the  middle  of 
each  of  these  streets,  the  spaces  on  both  sides 
being  well  paved  and  lighted,  as  is  indeed  the 
case  with  all  the  other  streets.  The  principal 
shops  are  in  the  Kalvers  St  runt,  the  Kieuwendvk, 
and  the  Warmnis  Straat.  The  quarter  occupied 
hv  the  .lews  is  the  dirtiest  part  of  tne  town.  Many 
artisans  and  others  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes 
inhabit  cellars  under  the  houses  of  the  more  opu- 
lent ; and  a great  many  reside  constantly  on  the 
water,  in  comfortable  njiartineuts  built  on  the 
tipper  decks  of  their  trading  vessels,  more  particu- 
larly those  employed  in  inland  navigation.  The 
houses,  which  are  all  of  brick,  are  generally  4 or 
ft  stories  high,  and  have  their  gables  to  the  street. 
Many  of  them  are  constructed  in  an  elegant  style, 
and  some  of  them  are  splendidly  fitted  up. 

Of  the  public  bail  dings,  the  palace,  formerly 
the  stadt-nouse  (town-house),  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent. It  stands  in  an  open  space  or  square, 
called  the  Dainm.  This  fine  structure,  regarded 
bv  the  Dutch  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  | 
is  erected  on  a foundation  of  13,052  piles;  it  is  j 
2x2  feet  in  length,  285  in  depth,  and  116  high,  j 
exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41  feet  higher,  | 
and  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  an  excellent 
view  of  this  singular  city.  With  the  exception 
of  the  ground  floor,  which  is  of  brick,  it  is  built 
of  freestone.  The  ball-room,  represented  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  is  said  to  lie  120  feet  long, 
55  in  width,  and  90  in  height.  The  foundations 
of  the  stadt-housc  were  laid  in  1648,  and  it  was 
finished  in  the  short  space  of  7 years.  Among  | 
the  other  public  buildings  an*,  the  exchange, 
founded  in  1608,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
4,500  |>e  ran  ns ; the  hotel  tie  rill e,  formerly  the  ad- 
miralty ; the  museum,  containing  an  excellent 
collection  of  about  500  pictures,  including  several  J 
master-pieces,  principally  of  tlie  Dutch  and  Fie-  1 
in inh  schools ; the,  arsenal,  built  on  the  island  of  I 
Kaftenhurg;  and  the  buildings  of  the  society  of| 
Fr/U  Merit  is,  having  a siijh  rb  concert  hull.  Of 
tin*  churches,  that  most  worthy  of  attention,  the  ' 
New  Church,  was  begun  in  1408.  It  contains 
some  tine  monuments,  particularly  one  in  honour 
of  the  brave  admiral  lie  Ruyter.  The  (Minted 
glass  windows  of  the  < >ld  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  There 
are  in  all  aliout  60  places  of  worship,  among  which  j 
are  several  synagogues,  the  .lews  being  supposed  j 
to  amount  to  nbout  16,000.  The  principal  bridge 
over  the  Amstel,  near  where  it  enters  the  city, 
i*  610  feet  in  length  by  64  in  breadth,  with  il 
arches,  through  which  large  ships  pass.  The  bar- 
racks, built  by  the  French,  three  weigh -houses, 
and  two  ancient  towers,  called  herring  towers, 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  In  1822,  the  warehouses 
originally  built  for  the  East  India  Company  being 
heavily  laden  with  com,  their  foundations  gave 
way,  and  they  stink  half  wnv  down  in  the  earth. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  is  the  Athe- 
tueum,  or  college,  with  10  or  12  professors,  a good 
library,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a botanical 
garden.  There  are  here  also  a school  of  naviga- 
tion; a royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  founded  in 
1x17,  with  6 professors;  the  Amsterdam  Institute, 
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nr  Society  of  Felix  Merit}*;  and  a society  of  Pub- 
lic Utility,  founded  on  an  extensive  scale  in  1787. 
Schools  of  the  best  description,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  poor,  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  town;  and  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  uni- 
versally diffused.  There  are  three  theatres.  The 
workhouses,  hospitals,  intirmari«*s,  the  house  of 
correction,  or  rasp-house,  the  orphan- house,  the 
establishment  for  widows,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
with  the  numerous  other  charitable  establish- 
ments, may  Ik*  cited  as  models  of  good  order, 
cleanliness,  and  economy.  The  hospital  for  the 
old  and  indigent  of  liotn  sexes,  on  the  quay  of 
the  Amstel,  is  admirably  contrived  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  its  inmates.  The  building 
is  260  feet  long,  by  230  deep,  and  3 stories  high. 
It  has  galleries  and  a garden  where  its  occupiers 
enjoy  the  fresh  air.  There  is  here,  and  in  other 
Dutch  towns,  a class  of  provident  institutions  or 
asylums  which  admit  aged  persons  of  both  sexes 
on  payment  of  a comparatively  small  sum.  Mas- 
ters and  mistresses  frequently  reward  old  ami  faith- 
ful servants,  bv  paying  for  their  admission  into  one 
of  these  excellent  institutions. 

The  mouths  of  the  canals  opening  into  the  V 
and  of  the  Amstel  are  provided  with  strong  flood- 
gates; and  on  the  side  of  the  town  nearest  the 
sea  a new  dyke  1ms  lieen  constructed  to  guard 
against  inundations.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and 
secure ; the  largest  ships  coming  close  to  the  quays 
and  warehouses.  It  has  recently  lieen  much  im- 
proved by  the  formation  of  docks  and  banns.  At 
the  |>oint  where  the  V joins  the  Zuyder  Zee  there 
is  a bar,  called  the  Pam  pus,  which  cannot  ha 
crossed  by  large  ships  unless  previously  lightened. 
To  obviate  the  inconveniences  arising  from  this 
circumstance,  and  the  dangers  and  delays  occa- 
sioned by  the  shallowness  ami  difficulty  of  navi- 
gating the  Zuyder  Zee,  a ship  canal  has  lieen 
constructed  from  Amsterdam  to  the  fielder.  This 
noble  work  is  about  50 £ m.  in  length ; and  being 
20  feet  J)  inches  deep,  admits  huge  ship*.  Its  level 
is  that  of  the  highest  tides,  the  only  locks  it  re- 
quires being  oik*  at  each  end;  but  it  has  two  sluices 
in  the  intermediate  space.  It  was  begun  in  1*10, 
and  finished  in  lx-J5,  at  an  expense  of  aliout 
1,000,000/.  The  dues  are  moderate;  and  it  has 
lieen  of  the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam,  by 
giving  it,  as  it  were,  a deep-water  harbour  on  the 
most  accessible-  part  of  the  Dutch  coast. 

The  manufactures  of  Amsterdam,  liesides  va- 
rious branches  of  those  of  wind,  linen,  ad  ton,  ami 
silk,  comprise  sail-cloth,  refineries  of  sugar,  lx>- 
rax,  sal-ammoniac,  sulphur,  Ac. ; with  distilleries 
and  breweries,  tanneries,  toliacm-manufactorics, 
iron-foundories,  rojie-walks,  smalt/.- works,  gas- 
works, soap-works,  oil  mills,  At.  ship-building 
is  extensively  carried  on.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapidaries  has 
here  attained  to  great  perfection.  About  10,000 
persons,  9,000  of  whom  are  Jews,  are  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  traffic  in 
precious  stones  amounts  to  50,0(81,000  florins. 
Jewellery,  gold  lace.  At.  are  also  largely  produced. 
But  Amsterdam  is  far  more  distinguished  as  a 
trading  than  as  a manufacturing  city.  Through- 
out the  17th  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
18th,  she  was  what  Ismdon  is  at  present,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  commercial  world,  Gradiuillv,  how- 
ever, partly  in  consequence  of  the  oppressiveness 
of  the  public  burdens,  but  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
growth  of  commerce  ami  navigation  in  England 
and  other  count  row,  she  lost  the  greater  i»art  of 
the  carrying  trade,  which  she  had  nearly  en- 
grossed, at  the  same  time  that  her  fisheries  and 
foreign  trade  nrogreasively  * fell  off.  During  the 
subjugation  of  Holland  by  France,  her  colonies 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  England,  her  ships  disap- 
peared from  the  sen,  and  the  trade  of  Amsterdam 
was  almost  annihilated.  Hut  notwithstanding 
these  untoward  events,  and  the  exactions  to  which 
she  was  repeatedly  subjected,  she  preserved  her 
industry  and  a vast  amount  of  capital ; and  no 
sooner  had  peace  been  restored  and  Holland  had 
recovered  a portion  of  her  colonies,  than  the  com- 
merce of  Amsterdam  began  rapidly  to  increase ; 
and  though  still  far  short  of  its  ancient  import- 
ance. it  is  now  of  very  considerable  extent  and 
value. 

The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal,  wine 
and  brandy,  wool,  grain  «»f  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch 
and  tar,  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton 
arnl  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock-salt,  tin  plates, 
coal,  and  dried  fish.  The  exports  consist  partly 
of  the  produce  of  Holland,  partly  of  the  product; 
of  her  possessions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  com- 
modities brought  to  Amsterdam  a**  to  a convenient 
entrepot  from  different:  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the 
first  class  are  cheese  and  butter;  madder;  clover, 
rape,  hemp  and  tlax-seeds ; rape  and  linseed  oils ; 
Dutch  linen,  Ac.  Geneva  is  principally  exported 
from  Schiedam  and  Rotterdam  (no  less  than 
300.000  cases  were  despatched  to  Australia  in 
1862) ; onk  bark  principally  from  the  latter.  Of 
the  second  class  are  spices;  Mocha  and  Java  cof- 
fee; sugar  of  Java,  Brazil,  andOuba;  cochineal, 
indigo,  cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  eastern 
and  colonial  products.  And  of  the  third  class,  all 
kinds  of  grain  : linens  from  Germany ; timber  and 
all  sorts  of  Ilaltic  produce ; Spanish,  German,  and 
English  wool*;  French.  Rhenish,  and  Hungarian 
wines,  brandy,  Ac.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  comprise  every  article  that 
enters  into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exix>rts  are  respectively 
estimated  at  about  3,500,6004  or  4,000,0004  From 
220  to  230  large  slope  belong  to  Amsterdam,  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  the 
Baltic,  Ac.  There  is  little  coasting  trade ; the 
communication  with  most  other  Dutch  towns 
being  principally  kept  up  by  canals  and  railways. 
The  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sorts  entering  the 
port  amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  2,200  a year. 
In  1862  only  1,725  vessels  entered  the  port,  a con- 
siderable decrease  from  the  preceding  year.  Am- 
sterdam has  regular  steam  communication  with 
Harlingen,  Hamburg,  London,  and  I lull,  and  is 
connected  by  railways  with  the  Hague,  Rotterdam, 
and  Arnhem.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam  is  chiefly 
with  Australia.  Java,  Guinea,  Japan,  Chili,  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  the.  Mediterranean,  Sweden.  Norway, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea.  The  trade  with 
England  is  decreasing. 

The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  were  formerly 
most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  funded  property  and  government 
securities;  but  London  is  now,  in  this  respect,  far 
8U|>erior  to  her  old  rival : the  latter,  however,  still 
enjoys  a large  share  of  the  exchange  business  of 
the  Continent,  and  many  of  her  capitalists  are 
large  holders  of  foreign  securities. 

Idle  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in  16011, 
and  so  celebrated  among  the  moneyed  institutions 
of  the  18th  century,  ceased  to  exist,  in  1796,  on 
the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French.  The  pre- 
sent bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  in 
1814.  Insurance  business  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Amsterdam  is  scarcely  more  populous  now  than 
it  was  eighty  years  ago.  In  1785  the  pop.  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  235,000.  It  had  declined  in 
1814,  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  depression,  to 
J8U,000;  anil  it  amounted,  in  1841,  to  211349, 


and,  in  1861,  to  263,204.  Xotwith standing  the 
city  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  M'ith  water,  and  that 
the  greatest  care  and  attention  are  required  to 
prevent  its  lieing  submerged,  it  labours  under  a 
total  want  of  spring  water.  The  water  in  the 
river  and  canals  being  filthy,  brackish,  and  totally' 
unfit  for  use,  the  inhabitants  are  partly  supplied 
by  rain  water  carefully  collected  in  tanks,  and 
partly  by  water  brought  in  a peculiar  description 
o£  barges  from  the  Vecht,  6 or  7 m.  distant.  De- 
spite this  want  of  goes!  potable  water,  the  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  effluvia  generated 
in  warm  weather  from  the  water  of  the  canals,  the 
town  is  free  from  epidemic  disorders,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  healthy  and  robust.  Most  probably 
this  is  owing  in  a considerable  degree  to  the  com- 
fortable mode  of  living  of  the  hulk  of  the  people; 
the  prevalence  of  cleanliness,  in  which  the  Dutch 
are  superior  to  all  other  nations;  and  the  absence 
of  extreme  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  toleration  that  prevails  at  Amsterdam  does 
honour  to  the  |)eople  and  the  government.  There 
is  here  every  variety  of  sect ; but  they  are  distin- 
guished hv -nothing  so  much  as  by  their  abstinence 
from  theological  discussions,  and  by  their  apparent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  toleration  existing 
here  and  in  the  rest  of  Holland — a toleration  per- 
fect in  fact  as  well  as  in  law — has  its  origin  in  any 
| degree  of  apathy  with  respect  to  religion,  or  in 
j any  irreligious  tendencies  on  the  jvart  of  the  peo- 
pie;  such  a conclusion  would  la*  utterly  erroneous. 

! Generally  speaking,  the  Hollanders,  whatever  may 
| Ik*  their  particular  religious  profession,  are  firm 
believers,  and  devoted  to  the  practice  of  piety. 
This  virtue  pervades  all  classes  of  society.  Am- 
sterdam for  ngos  has  l>ecn  a 4 city  of  refuge  ’ to 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  nations;  and 
therein  lies  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  wealth 
j and  prosperity, 

i lu  every  part  of  Holland,  but  no  where  more 
I than  at  Amsterdam,  do  we  find  proofs  of  the  asto- 
j ni&hing  power  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance. This  great  city  is  not  merely  built  in  a 
marsh,  but  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
tteing  overwhelmed  by  the  influence  of  high  tides 
1 and  storms.  But  this  danger  has  been  effectually 
j provided  against ; and  the  waters  by  which  the 
city  is  all  but  surrounded,  and  which  penetrate 
| every  one  of  its  streets,  arc  under  complete  con- 
trol, and  made  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
I accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  works 
j necessary  for  the  public  safety  anil  protection  re- 
1 quin*,  however,  to  Ik;  watched  over  with  unceasing 
j vigilance;  and  a large  annual  cx]»ciiditurc  is  in- 
j curred  in  keeping  them  in  good  repair,  and  in 
I dredging  and  clearing  the  port  and  canals. 

Notwithstanding  the  superabundance  of  water, 

' there  is  not,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  soil,  a 
; single  water  mill  in  Holland.  There  are,  however, 

1 immense  numbers  of  wind  mills,  employed  fre- 
quentlv  to  pump  up  water  from  the  low  grounds, 
as  well  as  to  grind  coni,  and  crush  seeds.  There 
is  a large  windmill  on  every  one  of  the  bastions 
by  which  Amsterdam  is  surrounded. 

Amsterdam  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ve- 
nice of  the  North ; and  in  respect  of  situation, 
number  of  canals,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  and  private  edifices,  it  certainly  lx.-ars  a very 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Venice  of  the  South. 
But  each  of  these  great  cities  has.  notwithstanding, 
a perfectly  original  and  distinctive  character. 

In  the  12th  century,  Amsterdam  was  only  a 
small  fishing  village:  in  1 482,  it  was  fortified.  At 
the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  Spain, 
the  Duke  of  Alva  having  expelled  the  Proteetant* 
from  the  city,  and  committed  the  government  to 
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zealous  Catholics,  it  supported  for  a lengthened 
period  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards;  and  it  was  not 
till  1578  that  it  joined  the  confederation.  From 
this  epoch  it  began  rapidly  to  increase.  The  most 
complete  toleration  being  granted  to  all  sects,  it 
became  an  asylum  for  those  driven  by  persecution 
from  the  other  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
elsewhere.  The  closing  up  of  the  Scheldt,  in  1648, 
transferred  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Antwerp 
to  Amsterdam,  and  raised  the  latter  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity. 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND,  n small  but  remark- 
able island  in  the  S.  Indian  Ocean,  Lat.  37°  47'  S„ 
long.  76°  54'  K.,  being  4$  m.  in  length,  by  2$  in 
breadth,  and  700  feet  high.  It  is  obviously  of  vol- 
canic formation.  A large  portion  is  occupied  by 
what  has  undoubtedly  been  a magnificent  crater; 
but  the  sea  having  made  an  irruption  into  one  of 
its  sides  it  in  now  converted  Into  a circular  har- 
bour, the  only  accessible  one  in  the  island.  The 
surface  Is  everywhere  light  and  spongy,  and  in 
*arts  burning  hot.  There  are  several  hot  springs, 
laving  temperatures  varying  from  80®  Fab.  to  the  ! 
boiling  point;  with  the  exception  of  a single  cha- 
lybeate spring,  having  a temperature  of  112°,  all 
the  springs  in  the  island  are  brackish.  Some  of 
the  hot  springs  are  so  near  the  water’s  edge,  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  fish  taken  with 
the  one  hand  may  be  boiled  with  the.  other ! The 
surrounding  sens  swarm  with  various  species  of  fish, 
particularly  with  crayfish.  No  trees  or  other  fruit- 
bearing  plant,  nor  quadni|>cd*.  nor  land-birds,  are 
found  on  this  island ; fait  it  is  resorted  to  by  vast 
numbers  of  sea-birds.  Seals  and  sen  lions  aliouiid 
on  its  shores  and  in  the  adjoining  sea,  which  makes 
it  lx*  mvasionally  visited  by  ships  engaged  in  the 
seal  fishery.  It  was  discovered  by  a Dutch  navi- 
gator, Van  Vlnming,  in  16%,  and  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Harrow  in  1793. 

AMSTERDAM.  NEW,  a town  and  harbour  of 
H.  America,  English  Guiana,  near  the  m.  of  the 
Bcrbice  river.  Pop.  1,760  in  1861.  Being  founded 
by  the  Dutch,  it  is  built  in  their  fashion,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  canals.  The  private  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  covered  with  bamboo  leaves, 
but  the  government  offices  are  of  brick,  and  hand- 
somely built.  The  entrance  to  the  river,  in  lat. 
6°  2<T  N.,  long.  57°  IP  W.t  is  defended  by  three 
forts.  There  are  only  7 feet  water  on  the  laur  at  i 
low  ebb.  The  canals  living  filled  and  emptied  by 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  all  impurities  arc 
swept  off,  ami  the  health  of  the  town  is  preserved 
notwithstanding  the  hent  of  the  climate. 

AMTZELL.  a village  of  Wttrtemberg,  circ.  Da- 
nula*.  Pop.  1,300  in  1861.  There  is  a tine  old 
castle. 

ANACAPRI,  a town  in  the  NW.  corner  of  the 
island  of  Capri,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  on  the  N. 
side  of  Mount  Solaro,  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  1,607  in  1861.  The  ascent 
to  it  is  very  steep,  and  is  effected  by  a stair  of  552 
steps,  called  la  scalinata.  It  has  a church,  a con- 
vent, and  a castle  in  the  neighbourhood : there 
ore  also  two  ancient  towers,  and  the  remains  of 
some  edifices,  ascribed  to  Tiberius.  The  prospect 
from  the  castle  is  extensive,  and  singularly  rich 
and  bountiful,  commanding  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  and  Vesuvius.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  much  attached  to  the  situation ; and 
some,  it  is  affirmed,  have  never  descended  la  tca- 
Knata. 

ANAGNI,  a town  of  central  Italy,  38  ro.  E.  by 
S.  Rome,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to  Naples. 
Pop.  5,600  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a hill, 
and  has  a very  fine  prospect ; but  its  interior  is 
mean  and  miserable.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishop- 
ric, founded  in  487. 
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I AN  AM  on  AN-NAM  (Empire  ok),  also  known 
' as  Cochin  China,  a country  of  Asia,  occupying 
the  E.  portion  of  the  great  E.  peninsula  of  S.  Asia, 
or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  comprising  Cochin 
China  and  Tonquin  (to  which  only  the  name  of 
An-nam  properly  belongs),  with  the  E.  and  S.  part 
ofCanilswlia,  and  many  small  islands  in  the  Chinese 
Sea.  It  lies  between  8°  45'  and  23°  22'  N.  lat., 
and  105°  to  109°  E.  long. ; having  N.  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Quang-tnng.  Quang-si,  and  Yun-nan  ; 
\Y.  Laos  and  Siam,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent, 
the  ocean.  It  is  965  m.  in  length,  varying  in 
width  from  415  m.  to  60  ni.  Area,  probably  alnmt 
98,000  sq.m.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  10  to  12 
millions. 

The  country  is  subdivided  as  follows : — 

1.  Cochin  China  (called  Dang-traoing,  or  Central 

country). 

Province*.— Bne-thuen,  Nhn-trang,  Phn-yen,  Qui- 
nhon.  (Juaug  ai.  (^unng-nan,  Hu6. 

CHlKK-cmw.— Hn6,  the  capital  (pop.  60,000,  Crmr- 
furtl ),  Turon,  Fnl-fo. 

2.  Tonquin  (Dnng-kiuh,  External  country). 

Provinces. — Ko-oho,  Ting-long,  Wni-tak.  Sanpvti, 

King-|Nik,8ing-kwang,  Ifinc-wha,  Ko-ping, Leong- 
win,  Ching-w  iia.La-mun  1st,  La-nam  2nd,  llai-yong, 
Aw-kwong,  M an-ning-ebao. 

CHIKV-cmEH.—  Kt-ch'*  (Cuchao),  150,000  inhabitants. 
Hearn,  20,000  inhabitants. 

3.  Camltotlja  (called  Ko-inen  by  the  natives). 

Provinces. — Ya-teng,  Ping-fong,  Fo-nan.Win-cheng, 

Ho-sin,  Teng-cbong. 

ClilKF-cmr.— Sal-gon,  180,000. 

The  above  figures  are  chiefly  taken  from  Craw- 
fun  i’s  ‘Journal  of  an  Embassy,’  one  of  the  best 
works  on  Anatn. 

Mountains — The  principal  chain,  an  offset  from 
the  Himalaya  range,  runs  through  the  central  and 
southern  j»arts  of  the  country,  forming  the  W. 
boundary  of  Cochin  China,  and  the  E.  one  of  Laos 
and  Cambodja.  and  terminates  at  Cape  St.  James, 
in  lat.  10°  16'  N.  .Between  this  range  and  the  sea. 
Cochin  China  consists  of  a succession  of  others, 
gradually  decreasing  in  height  ns  they  upproach 
the  shore,  and  inclosing  a great  mmtiier  of  fertile 
valleys.  These  mountains  have  not  been  mea- 
sured by  Europeans.  The  summits  of  the  prin- 
cipal chain  arc  acuminated,  sterile,  and  most  pro- 
bably granitic ; but  their  steep  sides  are  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  and  the  inferior  ranges  are 
often  cultivated  nearly  to  their  tops.  (White’s 
Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  p.  72;  Finlayson’s  Mis- 
sion to  Siam  and  Hue”,  p.  325.) 

Plains. — Tonquin  and  Cambodja  are  both  im- 
mense alluvial  basins  of  great  fertility,  and  tra- 
versed by  large  rivers:  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  a few  small  fiats  around  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  in  the  central  province*.  The  plain  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oubequemme  to  Cape  St.  James  is 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  subject  to 
inundation  at  every  spring  tide. 

Hirers, — The  Menam-kong,  or  river  of  Cam- 
hodjo,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia ; it  rises  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yun-nan,  is  joined  by  some 
large  streams  from  Tibet,  aud,  running  nearly  due 
H.  through  the  centre  of  Laos  and  Cambodja,  forms, 
for  some  distance,  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Anamese 
dominions,  and  discharges  itself  in  lat.  9°  35'  and 
10°  15'  by  two  principal  mouths  (the  farthest  N. 
being  called  the  Japanese  river,  the  S.  ono  the 
Oubequemme),  and  by  many  smaller  ones.  The 
Sang-koT  (Bafbi)  or  river  of  Tonquin,  has  a shorter 
course;  it  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  runs 
mostly  SE.  through  Tonquin,  passing  by  Ke-cho, 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  by  two  prin- 
cipal mouths,  between  26°  and  21°  N.  lot.  Both 
these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Sai-gon  (which  is 
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3 of  a mile  in  width  near  that  city),  have  deltas  at 
their  mouths:  they  are  navigable  generally  for 
large  ships;  but  owing  to  sand  tanka  at  both  its 
mouths,  it  is  reported  that  the  Tonquin  river  is 
available  to  none  above  200  tons  burthen,  though 
Crawford  doubts  this  Statement  as  respects  the  N. 
mouth.  (Crawfurd,  Journal,  &c.,  pp.  459-402.) 
There  are  several  other  considerable  nvere  in  Ton- 
quin; an  the  Lindng-Kiang : along  the  Cochin 
Chines*'  coast  they  are  all  much  smaller,  and  with 
a shorter  course  ; the  river  of  Hue  (on  which  the 
capital  is  situated)  is  one  of  the  most  considerable, 
lias  a fine  estuary,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
200  tons  burthen. 

1 Aiken — Harbours. — Europeans  have  described 
no  lakes  of  any  magnitude;  but  the  shores  of 
Cochin  China  ataund  with  some  of  the  finest  har- 
Isitirs  in  the  world.  From  ('ope  St.  James  to  the 
Bay  of  Turun,  there  are  no  less  than  nine  of  these, 
safe  and  accessible  with  every  wind : that  of  Turon, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  and  others  (though 
not  in  that  of  M.  de  Bougainville),  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  East. 

Coast  and  Shores. — The  coast  here  is  generally 
Ixdd,  and  presents  many  promontories,  like  that  of 
C.  St.  James,  which  is  .‘{00  feet  in  height;  the 
precipices  occasionally  alternating  with  a narrow 
sandy  lieach.  The  anchorages  are  everywhere 
good ; but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  .sand- 
banks ami  rocky  islands  are  often  very  prevalent. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  primitive  rocks,  of 
which  the  principal  mountain  chain  is  almost 
wholly  composed,  are  granite  and  syenite ; the 
lower  hills  contain  quartz,  marble,  and  mountain 
limestone.  In  the  S.  provinces  the  granite  is 
seamed  in  every  direction ; on  the  rounded  sides  of 
the  hills  it  alternates  with  syenite,  and  both  rocks 
are  penetrated  by  veins  of  iron  ore:  near  Hud, 
all  the  hills  are  granitic,  and  their  (teaks  in  the 
highest  degree  sharp,  nigged,  ami  uncovered.  There 
is  a great  diversity  of  up|icr  soils  in  the  valleys; 
some  being  drv,  friable,  and  sandy:  others  of  n stiff 
elav.  The  soils  of  the  central  provinces  are,  how- 
ever. mostly  sandy:  those  of  Tonquin  and  Cam- 
bodja  are.  ns  already  stated,  alluvial.  Around  their 
shores  there  are  extensive  and  fertile  mud-flats. 

Tonquin  Is  the  only  |*art  of  the  empire  rich  in 
metals;  it  produces  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
clipper,  and  iron:  with  the  latter  it  supplies  ali 
the  country  except  the  most  8.  part.  Its  mines 
are  worked  by  Chinese,  and  about  100  piculs  (or 
17,WH>  lbs.  Trey)  of  silver  are  produced  yearlv. 
Cochin  China  has  no  metallic  wealth:  silver  only 
is  said  to  lie  found  at  Cape  Avarella;  Camlmdja  is 
poor  in  metals.  It  produces  iron,  but  in  inadequate 
quantity  for  its  own  use,  and  it  is  therefore  iin|>ortcd 
from  the  neighliouring  countries  to  the  W.  of  it: 
the  central  provinces  yield  salt. 

Climate — Is  generally  fine  and  healthy,  the  heat 
being  tempered  in  the  maritime  districts  hv  the 
sea  breezes ; in  the  winter  it  is  even  cool  in  Cochin 
China,  hut  in  Tonquin  the  heats  of  summer  are 
excessive,  and  the  cold  of  winter  proportionally 
severe.  At  Hue,  M.  Cliaigneau,  who  resided  there 
for  some  time,  reports  that  the  greatest  heat,  of 
summer  was  103°,  and  of  the  cold  of  winter  57°  F. 

I hiring  the  wet  season  of  August,  Mr.  Crawfurd 
found  that  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  ranged 
in  one  day  from  79°  to  82°  F.  at  Saf-gon.  In  the 
S.lhe  seasons  follow  the  same  order  as  in  Mnlnhar, 
Bengal,  ami  Siam  ; viz.  the  rains  prevail  with  the 
SVV.  monsoon  from  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, 
to  September:  the  same  takes  place  in  Tonquin. 
But  in  Cochin  China,  between  1 1°  and  18°  N.  lat., 
the  rains  set  in  with  the  NE.  monsoon,  and  last 
from  October  till  March:  the  high  mountain  range 
protecting  this  country  from  wet  weather  by  inter- 
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cep  ting  the  clouds  at  tlic  converse  season  of  the 
year.  The  general  height  of  the  barometer  at  Hue 
is  29*85'.  Immense  inundations  last  sometimes 
for  three  or  four  days  at  a time.  Tonquin  is  sub- 
ject to  heavy  fogs  ami  violent  hurricanes. 

Vegetable  Products. — The  forests  of  Cochin  China 
produce  a variety  of  scented  woods,  as  sandal,  rose, 
eagle- wood,  A'C.  The  true  cinnamon  (Is turns  cin- 
nammnum)  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  valued 
by  the  Chinese  more  than  that  produced  in  any 
other:  it  is  found  wild  chiefly  in  dry  and  sandy 
soils.  The  banks  of  the  Sai-gon  ami  the  other 
large  rivers  are  thickly  covered  with  jungle ; 
amongst  which  are  teak,  iron -wood  ( Sydemxyhm) , 
a kind  of  Callophyllum,  as  straight  as  a Norway 
tir  and  well  adapted  for  ships'  masts ; mangrove, 
Ac.  In  the  forests  of  Cochin  China,  cedars,  wal- 
nut, peltry,  cocoa,  areca,  betel,  bamlioo,  rattan, 
ebonies,  and  most  of  the  products  of  British  India. 
Camlmdja  yields  gamliogo,  the  finest  cardamoms, 
aniseed,  areca,  and  indigo ; the  central  provinces,, 
pepper  and  two  sorts  of  sugar  cane ; Tonquin,  many 
kinds  of  varnish  trees,  areca  palms,  and  other  vege- 
table produce.  (Jot ton.  rice,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
are  almost  universal.  Amongst  the  fruit  are  oranges 
af  a blood-red  pulp  and  delicious  flavour,  bananas 
tigs,  pomegranates,  pine-apples,  guavas,  mangoes, 
shaddocks,  lemons,  lime's,  and  plantain.  Ginger, 
and  spices  of  various  sorts,  are  also  indigenous. 
An  inferior  sort  of  tea,  with  a leaf  twice  or  thrice 
as  large  as  that  of  Bohca,  grows  wild  in  the  billy 
parts  of  Quang-ai,  and  is  sold  nt  from  6 to  20quana 
the  picul,  or,  in  English  money,  for  about  a penny 
a pound. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree,  next  to  the  bamboo,  is  the 
most  useful  of  any.  The  trunk  is  used  for  house 
and  ship  building ; the  husk  produces  conlage  ami 
cables  superior  to  any  other;  the  leaves  are  used 
for  roofing,  ami  for  making  paper,  and  wicker  work ; 
the  oil  for  land’s  ami  painting ; the  shell  for  cups, 
Ac.:  and  the  nut  furnishes  both  food  ami  drink. 

Scenery. — The  interior  of  Cambodja  has  l icon 
little  explores!  by  Europeans,  but  its  surface  is  lxv- 
lieved  to  lie  covered,  in  great  part,  with  extensive 
forests.  The  banks  of  the  river  Sai-gon  are  covered 
with  mangrove  trees,  and  no  cultivation  appeara 
until  within  from  20  to  30  m.  of  that  city.  Bin- 
thutm , the  most  8.  prow  of  Cochin  China,  extends 
to  about  12°  N.  lat.,  and  is  most  remarkable  for  its 
aloes.  X/m-trung,  which  succeeds  it,  is  an  elevated 
and  ill-cultivated  region,  but  produces  silk.  Phu- 
yen , which  reaches  as  far  as  lat.  11°,  is  the  richest 
and  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  peopled  pro- 
vine*'  of  all : it  is  full  of  fruitful  valleys  and  gently 
undulating  hills,  on  which  rice  is  grown  in  terraces, 
almost  to  their  summits,  and  bounded  \V.  by  lofty 
mountains,  crowned  with  towers  ami  i>agodas  or 
having  their  pinnacles  enveloped  in  fleecy  clouds. 
Qui-nhon  is  a province  of  great  extent,  and  well 
cultivated : Quang-ai  ami  Quang-nan , extending 
from  1 1^°  N.  to  nearly  17°.  are  almost  exclusively 
the  countries  of  the  sugar  cane  and  the  tea  tree. 
The  tanks  of  the  river  of  Hud,  though  lieautiful, 
are  more  indebted  to  art  than  to  nature;  they 
ataund  in  ornamental  gardens,  laid  out  amongst 
groves  of  cocoa,  areca.  Itanana,  and  bamlioo,  and 
rows  of  hibiscus.  At  Turon,  and  in  most  of  the 
N.  of  Cochin  Chinn,  there  is  a degree  of  sterility 
not  met  with  in  the  S.;  but  the  whole  country  is 
apparently  inferior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Siam. 
Tonquin  has  lieen  very  imperfectly  examined  by 
Europeans,  but  is  the  m<»st  |mpulous  province ; 
therefore,  most  probably,  of  superior  fertility  and 
cultivation. 

Animals, — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leo- 
pard, buffalo,  bear,  horse,  deer,  goat,  4tc.,  are  natives 
of  Anatn.  There  are  uo  jackals  nor  foxes ; nor 
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hares,  but  a profusion  of  other  kinds  of  game. 
Great  numbers  of  monkeys  and  baboons  are  found 
in  the  woods : one  large  and  powerful  species  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  Cochin  China;  the  dog  and  cat, 
which  are  also  natives,  are  domesticated : elephants 
are  used  in  war.  Peacocks,  parrots,  and  a variety 
of  birds  of  the  richest  plumage,  inhabit  the  forests; 
curlews,  plovers,  Ac.  the  shores;  and  aquatic  birds 
of  all  descriptions,  the  rivers.  Alligators  inhabit 
the  larger  rivers;  the  cobra-de-capelln,  and  several 
other  large  and  venomous  serpents,  infest  the 
country'.  The  seas  abound  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  tish,  and  afford  subsistence  to  a large 
{tuition  of  the  population;  amongst  the  species 
are,  the  flying  fish,  scorpion  fish  (remarkably  and 
beautifully  variegated),  mango  fish  of  Bengal,  Ac., 
with  soles,  mullets,  and  many  others  familiar  to 
us;  shrimps  and  crawfish  are  very  fine;  and  mol- 
lusc®, in  large  quantities,  are  taken  for  food. 
Mosquitoes  and  other  insects  abound  in  great 
quantities. 

The  People  consist  of  several  races: — 1.  the 
Cochin  Chinese  and  Toniptinese.  who  are  similar 
in  person,  and  most  of  their  habits  and  customs, 
to  the  Chinese;  2.  the  Cambodjans , in  physical 
qualities,  manners,  Ac.,  more  resembling  the  Sia- 
mese ; 3.  the  Mot  rare,  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous country  between  Cochin  China  and  Cambodja; 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Aborigines; 
said  to  bo  black  like  the  Cadres,  and  in  a savage 
state.  Besides  the  native  races,  there  are  25,000 
Chinese,  who  work  the  mines  and  trade  in  metals 
in  Tonquin,  and  many  others  who  an:  settled  in 
the  commercial  towns,  hut  mostly  in  the  N.  pr*>- 
vinces.  The  other  strangers  are  chietly  Malays, 
alsmt  5,000  in  the  S.  parts  of  Cambodja,  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

Physical  Qualities. — According  to  Mr.  Finlay  - 
son,  » surgeon,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Crawford 
in  his  embassy  in  the  vear  1*22,  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  Malay  origin.  He  observes 
‘that  the  men  average  5 feet  2$  inches  in  height, 
which  is  below  the  ordinary  standani  of  the  Ma- 
lays and  Siamese;  they  are  less  bulky  and  clumsy 
than  the  latter,  hut  of  a somewhat  squat  figure. 
Their  upper  extremities  are  long,  their  lower  ones 
short  and  stout ; they  are  not  fat ; their  muscular 
system  is  large  and  well  developed.  Head  and 
face  both  nearly  round ; the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  diameters  of  each  Iteing  nearly  equal : 
forehead  short  and  broad,  cheek-bones  wide,  but 
not  particularly  salient,  chin  large  and  broad;  but 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  lias  not  the 
fulness  apparent  in  the  Malays  ami  Siamese,  and 
the  allimty  in  this  respect  to  the  Tartar  race  is 
still  less.  Eyes  rounder  and  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese,  more  lively  and  in- 
tensely black  ; lips  moderately  thick  ; hair  on  the 
scalp  copious,  black,  and  coarse ; beard  grisly  and 
thin,  and  no  hair  on  the  cheeks.  The  colour  of 
the  skin  is  olive,  and  very  often,  esjiecially  in  the 
females  (who  are  some  times  really  handsome),  the 
complexion  is  no  darker  than  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  S.  of  Europe.'  (Finlavson,  pp.  29*, 
374-37*.)  They  are  intelligent,  without  much 
originality  or  invention ; but  exhibiting  a very 
great  aptitude  for  imitation.  Of  their  di.^tosition, 
such  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  experienced  either  a handsome  or 
an  unhandsome  reception  from  them,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  They  are 
sprightly,  animated,  good-humoured,  and  alto- 
gether destitute  of  the  solemn  reserve  of  the  Chi- 
nese; always  laughing  and  chattering,  volatile, 
capricious  and  changeable,  vain,  and  endued  with 
considerable  national  pride.  Crawfunl  and  Fin- 
lay son  say  that  they  are  mild,  docile,  and  iuotfeii- 


sive;  (no  travellers  have  accused  them  of  ferocity ;) 
affable,  kind,  and  attentive  to  strangers;  and  the 
lower  orders  not  rapacious,  although  a despotic, 
illiberal,  and  avaricious  government  has  unques- 
tionably made  all  within  the  influence  of  the 
court  the  most  arrant  thieves.  In  their  manners 
and  behaviour  the  Annme.sc  are  polite  and  grace- 
ful; hut  punctilious  and  ceremonious. 

Agriculture. — Rice,  which  is  here  the  4 staff  of 
life,’  forms  the  main  article  of  culture.  There,  are 
six  different  sorts  grown  ; two  on  the  uplands, 
used  for  confectionery,  and  yielding  only  one  crop 
annually:  the  other  sorts  yield  from  two  to  five 
crops  a year ; hut  generally  two,  one  in  April,  and 
another  in  October;  or  three,  where  the  inunda- 
tions have  been  profuse.  Maize,  cotton,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  pulse,  and  fruit,  are  the  other  arti- 
cles of  general  culture. 

The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  by  the  Cochin 
Chinese  only,  and  a very  inferior,  dark,  clayey 
produce  obtained.  Most  of  the  cinammon  that  is 
exported  is  cultivated ; tobacco,  capsicum,  pep|»er 
of  a very  good  quality  in  the  central  provinces,  an* 
other  chief  objects  of  tillage : no  coffee  is  grown, 
except  in  a few  gardens  near  Hud. 

Raw  silk  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Ton- 
quin  and  Cochin  China.  The  ground  is  but  in- 
differently tilled ; near  Sal-gon,  it  is  in  many 
small  patches  of  about  half  an  acre,  the  rice 
grounds  being  bounded  by  ditches.  Agricultural 
labour  is  almost  wholly  performed  bv  women ; 
they  guide  the  plough,  which  is  drawn  by  a buffa- 
lo, plant  the  rice,  build  and  repair  the  cottages, 
and  an*,  entrusted  with  all  the  household  concerns. 
Their  pay,  as  well  as  that  of  labourers  of  the 
other  sex,  is  1 mas  a day  with  food,  or  2 mas 
without  it. 

The  buffalo  is  domesticated,  and  is  useful  in 
agriculture;  roe  ox  is  of  a small  reddish-brown 
kind,  but  not  used  as  food,  beef  not  being  com- 
monly eaten.  A small  species  of  goat  is  kept; 
but  sheep  are  very  rare  and  extremely  inferior. 
The  hog  is  a very  favourite  animal:  the  breed  is 
the  Chinese,  and  remarkably  fine.  At  Hue',  hogs 
are  always  stall-fed,  and  seldom  suffered  to  mam 
at  large.  The  horse,  of  an  inferior  breed,  is  used 
only  for  riding,  being  unfit  for  cavalry  service. 
There  are  neither  asses  nor  mules. 

Poultry,  in  large  numbers,  are  kept  everywhere ; 
those  at.  SaT-gon  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  finest, 
in  India.  Geese  are  not  mi  common  as  ducks  or 
fowls.  The  game  cocks  are  trained  for  fighting. 

Food , iSv. — The  diet  of  the  people  is  to  Euro- 
pean ideas  often  gross  and  disgusting  in  a high 
degree.  Rice,  legumes,  and  fish  form  the  chief 
part  of  their  food  : hut  dogs’  and  alligators'  flesh, 
rats,  mice,  worms,  frogs  ami  other  reptiles,  mag- 
gots, entrails,  and  putrid  meats,  are  among  their 
favourite  dishes.  Pork,  boiled  ducks  and  fowls, 
boiled  and  stewed  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes,  sugar- 
cane, fruit,  and  much  confectionery,  compose  great 
|Mirt  of  the  rest ; and  tea,  and  rice-whiskey  (of 
which  a great  deal  Is  drunk),  compose  their  usual 
beverages.  Fish- pickle  is  their  favourite  condi- 
ment, into  which  nearly  every  morsel  they  eat  is 
plunged.  Elephants’  flesh  is  eaten  only  by  the 
sovereign  and  nobility.  Milk  is  not  used  at  all, 
and  eggs  are  not  values!  until  they  are  rotten,  or 
nearly  hatched.  They  take  two  meals  a day;  one 
at  9 or  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  other  at 
sunset.  These  they  take  in  the  open  air,  generally 
in  front  of  their  houses,  and  eat  with  chop-sticks 
tip|«ed  with  ivory  or  metal,  porcupine  quills,  and  a 
pottery  *|>oon. 

The  tobacco  that  is  grown  is  all  used  in  the 
country.  All  the  men  smoke,  and,  as  well  ns  the 
women,  chew  betel  and  nicer,  which  either  they 
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or  their  attendants  (if  rich)  always  carry  with 
them  in  boxes  or  large  purses  for  the  express  pur- 
poee.  In  their  persons  they  are  extremely  dirty, 
notwithstanding  their  frequent  ablution  ; their 
under  garments  are  never  waahod  nor  changed 
until  they  drop  to  pieces;  their  noils  are  never 
cut,  their  length  being  an  indication  of  rank. 

Arts  and  Manufact urts.— The  inferior  dwellings 
consist  of  mud  walls,  thatched  or  covered  with 
bamboo  leaves;  the  better  sort  of  houses  are  of 
wood  or  brick,  and  tiled,  but  the  bricks  are  only 
baked  in  the  sun,  and  glazed  windows  an*  un- 
known. The  huts  of  the  peasantry  near  Sal-gon 
consist  of  wuttled  floors,  raised  about  3 or  4 feet 
above  the  ground,  and  contain  two  or  three  com- 
partments, one  of  which  is  a common  room ; in 
the  others  the  family  sleep  on  mats  on  a kind  of 
raised  platform,  ranged  around  the  walls.  The 
ordinary  furniture  of  a cottage  consists  of  a co- 
loured matting  for  the  floor,  an  earthen  stove,  an 
iron  rice-pot,  and  some  very  rude  porcelain  and 
other  earthenware  articles. 

The  art  in  which,  above  all  others,  the  Cochin- 
Chinesc  excel,  is  that  of  ship-building.  Their 
vessels  the  construction  of  which,  were  it  not  for 
their  rude  materials,  would  not  disgrace  Europe, 
are  built  of  from  5 to  100  tons  burthen,  but  mostly 
between  16  and  30  tons;  sharp  ut  either  end,  and 
the  deck  one- third  longer  than  the  keel.  Their 
bottoms  mostly  consist  of  wicker  work,  covered 
on  the  outride  1»y  a coating,  $ inch  thick,  of  yalyaf, 
a close  and  durable  mixture  of  pitch,  oil,  lime,  dec. 
The  sides  and  deck  are  I tound  together  with  cross- 
bill k heads ; and  as  the  larger  vessels  usually  lie- 
long  to  a joint-stock  company  of  merchants,  there 
are  its  many  separate  holds  as  owners.  The  flail- 
ing Umts  and  others,  50  feet  in  length,  are  made 
of  5 long  planks  extending  from  stem  to  stem, 
their  edges  morticed,  tightened  wire  wooden  pins, 
and  hound  together  by  twisted  1mm l>oo  fibres  : at 
each  end  they  are  raided  much  higher,  and  {minted, 
gilded,  and  ornamented  with  figures  of  dragons 
and  serpents.  They  often  carry  a covered  cabin, 
built  like  a house  upon  the  deck ; from  one  to  three 
sails  of  matting,  which  in  the  N.  provinces  are 
often  square  and  more  like  those  of  Kur<q>e;  a 
wooden  anchor  with  one  fluke,  shrouds  and  cables 
of  rattan,  and  cordage  of  coir.  During  the  unfa- 
vourable monsoon,  the  boats  are  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  larger  vessels  drawn  up  on  shore  to  some  dis- 
tance. The  mode  of  rowing  is  by  pushing,  and  not 
{Hilling,  the  oars  against  the  water  (White,  p.  203) : 
when  there  are  many  rowers,  they  push  in  regu- 
lar succession,  beginning  with  the  one  at  the  stem. 
The  guvemment  rowers,  who  are  selected  from  the 
army,  are  paid  hut  1 quan  per  mouth.  The  lsmts 
that  ply  for  hire  are  chiefly  conducted  by  women  ; 
but  the  very  unfair  and  ungallant  custom  prevails, 
that  the  men  pay  no  fare,  they  lieing  all  supposed 
on  government  service.  They  have  no  wheeled 
carriages ; but  people  of  distinction  are  carried  in 
a palanquin,  funned  of  a cotton  net  hammock, 
with  a mattress  and  pillows  inside,  covered  bv  a 
large  varnished  canopy,  in  form  like  a tortoise- 
shell ; the  whole  slung  upon  a long  pole,  ami  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  two,  four,  or  six  men. 

In  most  manufactures,  the  Anameso  are  very  far 
behind,  and  are  superseded  by  the  Chinese,  from 
whom  they  derive  most  of  their  useful  articles. 
Sword-handles  with  very  good  filagree  work,  boxes 
of  lacquered  ware,  inlaid  with  pearl  or  gold,  purses, 
matting,  baskets,  coarse  silk,  and  very  durable 
cotton  stuffs,  bells,  camion,  iron  nails,  scissors  of  a 
rude  kind,  varnish,  &e.  they  can  make;  hut  they 
cannot  temper  iron  or  steel,  print  calico,  or  make 
a matchlock,  and  depend  for  all  tltcir  arms  on 
European  nations. 


Trade . — The  Chinese  are  the  butchers,  tailors, 
confectioners,  bankers,  money-changers,  and  ped- 
lars of  the  empire,  and  are  met  with  in  all  the 
towns  with  an  elastic  )k>Ic  across  their  shoulder, 
and  at  either  end  a bosket  containing  their  wares. 
In  the  bazaars,  gilt  paper,  fans,  porcelain,  drugs, 
and  other  China  produce,  tools,  necessaries  of  life, 
and  the  other  articles  yielded  by  the  country,  are 
sold.  Provisions  are  cheap.  Mr.  White  found 
that,  at  SaT-gon,  pork  was  3 cents  per  lb. ; beef, 
4 c.  (Americ.) ; fowls,  50  cents  per  dozen ; a fine 
deer,  1$  dollar;  rice,  a dollar  a picul  (133  lbs. 
Eng.) ; shaddocks  and  lemons,  50  c.  per  burnt ; 
oranges,  30  c,  per  bund  Tea  of  Hue  is  sold  in 
boats  on  the  rivers,  as  well  as  varnish,  which, 
with  other  combustible  mutters,  lh  not  allowed  to 
be  kept  on  shore,  ami  the  varnish  merchants 
live  constantly  in  their  covered  houses,  built  on 
bamboo  rafts,  'the  foreign  trade  is  compara- 
tively trifling,  and  almost  wholly  with  the  Chi- 
nese ; very  little  with  the  Siamese  or  Europeans. 

From  20,000  to  60,000  piculs  of  sugar;  250.000 
to  300,000  lbs.  of  true  cinnamon,  not  freed  from 
its  epidermis,  at  50  to  60  quans  per  picul;  8,000 
piculs  of  aniseed  from  Caniliodja ; raw  silk  at  3| 
to  5 quails  the  catty  (2$  lb.),  200  piculs  from  Fai- 
foo,  60  p.  from  Hue,  and  1,000  p.  from  Cachao 
annually ; cottons  superior  to  those  of  Bengal ; 
areem,  spices,  cardamoms  from  Camlstdja,  hogs’ 
lard,  scented  woods,  rice,  edible  birds’  nests,  and 
molhiscie,  and  the  precious  metals  are  exported 
to  China;  gainltoge,  red  dyeing  wood  from  Tonquin, 
ivory,  pearl,  horns,  hides,  gum-lac,  gold-dust,  and 
other  uietals  in  smaller  quantities  to  other  {»arts  of 
the  world.  When  Burrow*  wrote,  sugar  at  Turon 
fetched  3 dollars  pepper  of  Cochin  China,  6 to  8 
doll.,  and  rice  hall  a dollar  the  picul  of  133$  lbs. 
British  manufactures  then  soil  usually  at  20  to  30 
per  cent,  profit,  and  were  paid  in  silver  ingots. 
Ke-cho  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the  Eastern 
trade,  and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the 
English  and  Dutch  had  factories  there,  whence 
they  exported  largely. 

The  imports  are  chiefly  manufactured  silks, 
]K>rcclain,  drugs,  a great  quantity  of  gilt  |uq«-r, 

, and  tine  teas  tor  the  upper  classes,  with  household, 
&C.  utensils  from  China ; spices,  sandal-wood,  and 
tin.  from  Malay;  opium  (which  is,  however,  pro- 
hibited) from  India,  150  chests  annually,  2-3rd»  of 
which  are  consumed  in  Tonquin;  cottons  from 
Canton  aud  .Si»ea|*>re  (but  iioue  of  a variety  of 
colours  in  the  same  piece,  nor  chintzes) ; British 
woollens,  chiefly  scarlet,  some  yellow  or  greeu, 
and  all  coarse ; a few  serges,  and  camlets,  iron  and 
anus  from  Europe ; but  altogether  amounting  to 
very  little.  The  China  trade  is  chiefly  in  Ke-cho, 
Kai'-gon,  Hue,  and  Fai'-fo,  I ait  the  whole  scarcely 
amounts  to  20,000  tons  annually,  lieing  little  more 
than  half  the  Chinese  trade  with  the  single  city  of 
Bangkok,  in  .Siam. 

The  transport  of  goods  between  Ke-cho  and 
Hue  is  facilitated  by  a canal,  180  miles  in  length, 
20  yard*  in  breadth,  and  almost  straight ; said  to 
be  constructed  by  the  rcigmng  monarch  in  1812 ; 
near  Hue  it  is  used  for  irrigation  as  well  as  con- 
veyance. * 

IV rights  and  Measures. — The  picul  is  about  1331 
Iba.  Eng.,  anil  divides  into  100  catties,  each  equal 
to  1 and  l-3rd  lb.  Eng.  A bag  of  rice  weighs  50 
cat  tics.  The  current  coin  is  the  sepeck,  cast  at 
Ke-cho.  of  a compound  brittle  metal,  called  /«- 
trnagu?,  the  base  of  which  is  zinc.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a shilling,  and  pierced  with  a square  hole, 
by  which  they  are  strung  in  numbers  together,  and 
as  they  are  the  only  coin  used,  they  form  a very 
bulky  and  inconvenient  medium.  Accounts  arc 
thus  reckoned 60  sepccks  — 1 mas  (5  cents),  10 
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mas  = l quan  (50  cents),  the  two  latter  units  are 
imaginary.  A Spanish  dollar  is  valued  at 
quan  ; an  ingot  of  silver,  at  from  27  to  28  quails; 
there  are  also  gold  ingots  of  the  same  and  of  double 
value,  but  the  currency  U subject  to  very  capri- 
cious and  roguish  changes. 

Public  Revenue*  art.1  derived  from,  1.  a capitation 
tax  of  1 and  1-lOth  quan,  paid  by  every  male 
above  19  years  of  age;  2.  a land-tax  ; 3.  the  crown 
lands,  which  are  fanned  by  different  villages ; 4. 
various  contributions,  imposts  on  foreign  trade,  &c. 
These  imposts  are  small,  and  there  is  none  on 
exported  sugar;  those  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment are  exempted  from  them.  The  king  has 
monopolies  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  rhinoceros' 
horns. 

The  Government  is  an  hereditary  military  des- 
potism, in  which,  however,  primogeniture  is  more 
attended  to  than  legitimacy.  The  sovereign  has 
the  title  of  Emperor.  The  central  administration 
under  him  is  conducted  by  six  Mandarins,  minis- 
ters who  have  charge  of  the  archives,  religion, 
justice,  war,  finance,  and  woods  and  forests,  lie- 
sides  these,  the  viceroys  of  Tonquin  and  Cam- 
bodja,  and  the  Mandarin  of  Klrphants,  who  is 
prime  minister,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
have  seats  in  the  supreme  council.  Each  province 
is  divided  into  3 departments,  called  Hu-ym ; each 
dep.  into  3 or  4 districts,  called  Too.  The  pro- 
vincial government*  are  under  a viceroy  of  the  1st 
class  of  Mandarins  (or  military  class),  who  has  2 
civil  Mandarins  under  him;  each  hn  yen  is  go- 
verned by  two  and  each  tou  by  one  civil  Mandarin : 
the  villages  are  governed  by  officers  elected  by  the 
peasantry,  who  are  answerable  for  the  taxes  of 
their  constituents. 

All  rank  Is  official,  and  although  in  part  here- 
ditary, descends  a step  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. Each  functionary  has  power  to  iutlict 
punishment  on  all  inferior  to  him  in  rank,  and 
unlimited  oliedicnce  to  this  power  is  displayed 
amongst  all  classes. 

Armed  Force. — The  royal  guard  consists  of 
80,000  men  and  800  elephants,  besides  the  provin- 
cial troops,  the  nuniU-r  of  which  varies.  All 
males  are  liable  to  serve,  and  1 out  of  3 Is  gene- 
rally a soldier.  There  is  continually  a levy  of 
those  between  17  and  20;  and  those  who  are 
obliged  to  serve,  cannot  leave  the  army  till  age  or 
infirmity  compel  them.  They  arc  in  active  ser- 
vice for  three  successive  years,  and  then  have 
leave  of  absence  for  the  three  next,  which  they 
spend  with  their  families,  employing  themselves 
in  the  tillage  of  a small  allotment  of  laud,  granted 
by  government  to  each.  The  standing  army  wa> 
formerly  150,000  men;  but  when  l ’raw Turd  visited 
the  country,  it  was  only  between  40,000  and  50,000 
men.  Finlavson  says,  4 they  are  robust,  smart* 
looking  troops,*  clothed  in  British  scarlet  woollens, 
sometimes  turned  up  with  blue  or  yellow,  ami 
wear  a conical  helmet  of  basket-work,  lacquered 
and  gilt:  their  other  arms  are  swords,  muskets 
with  bayonet*,  shields,  and  long  spears,  decorated 
with  a tuft  of  red  horse-hair.  Their  cartouche 
boxes,  and  other  accoutrements,  bear  a similarity 
to  those  of  Europe,  the  defensive  arts  of  which, 
discipline,  he.,  were  introduced  by  the  French 
during  the  last  century,  who  once  supplied  them 
with  10,000  stand  of  anus.  Much  progress  was 
made  in  military  affairs  by  the  Cochin  Chinese, 
and  the  late  king  cast  a number  of  cannon.  Hue, 
Sai-gon,  and  some  other  cities,  are  strongly  for- 
tified. 

The  Navy  consists  of  about  200  gun-boats,  car- 
rying from  16  to  22  guns,  100  large  galleys  of  from 
50  to  70  oars,  with  several  small  swivel  pieces, 
and  a 12  or  24  jxmudcr  at  the  prow,  and  500 


smaller  galleys  somewhat  similarly  armed.  The 
seaman  are  classed  in  regiments  the  same  a-*  land 
troops,  6 of  which  are  on  duty  at  the  capital,  and 
1 at  each  of  the  other  princi|»al  Ibrts.  (Crawfurd, 
p.  492.) 

Religion* — The  religion  of  the  moss  of  the 
people  is  a specie*  of  Buddhism ; the  upper  orders 
follow  the  religion  of  Confucius.  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  1624  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuit*; 
and  there  are  about  425.000  Christians  in  the  em- 
pire (Crawiird),  viz. : 800,000  in  Tonquin,  100,000 
in  Cochin  China,  and  about  25,000  in  Cambodja; 
hut  they  are  the  most  abject  of  the  population, 
and  possess  no  political  weight,  whatever.  The 
religion  of  the  Anamese  doe*  not  affect  their  moral* 
or  mode  of  life.  It*  ceremonies  seem  to  consist  in 
offering  first  fruits,  scented  woods,  &c.  to  idols,  in 
burning  great  quantities  of  gilt.  paper  at  certain 
times,  sticking  inscriptions  on  (lost*,  trees,  and 
houses,  ami  carrying  about  phylacteries,  and  other 
sacred  object*.  The  Cochin  Chinese  are  very 
siqicrstitious,  and  endeavour  to  appease  the  evil 
spirit  more  than  they  venerate  the  lieiieficent  one. 
They  have  jiagodas,  and  a /Mint/mm;  but  their 
idols  ami  temples  an:  most  commonly  an  image  of 
the  Chinese  god  Fo, enclosed  in  a small  house  of 
wicker  work,  hung  up  in  a tree,  or  elevated  on 
four  long  posts,  and  approached  by  a ladder.  Their 
priests  an:  few,  and  but  little  resiiected  by  a people 
who  treat  many  of  tlieir  gods  with  contempt.  In 
ChinnqMi  ( Teiampa ),  the  8.  part  of  Cochin  China, 
Indian  and  not  Chinese  gods  arc  the  object*  of 
worship. 

Mr.  White  observes,  that  thcfl  is  universal,  and 
murders  not  uncommon.  All  travellers  agree  in 
the  want  of  chastity  amongst  unmarried  females; 
tlieir  o)>en  prostitution  neither  degrade*  them  in 
public  opinion,  nor  prevent*  their  becomiug  mar- 
ried, after  which,  however,  a strict  watch  is  kept 
over  them. 

Jurixfirmlencr. — The  police  of  the  villages  and 
the  laws  are  administered  by  the  village  chief* 
already  spoken  of;  in  the  towns,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  each  street  is  chosen  by  the 
rest  as  head  of  the  ttrnrt,  ami  is  answerable  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  all  the  rest,  over  whom  he  is 
an  arbitrator.  In  capital  cases,  judgment  rest* 
with  the  governors  of  the  hu-yen , or  there  may 
1m:  ap|Haul  from  them  to  those  of  the  province,  ami 
ultimately  to  the  royal  council;  where  all  the 
evidence  is  scrupulously  re-adduced.  The  judge* 
write  and  seal  their  individual  opinion*  separately, 
and  the.  emperor  himself  determine*  on  the  case. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  nuLives  and  fo- 
reigners, the  latter  lieiug  under  the  protection  of 
the  minister  of  strangers.  The  several  chief*  give 
audience  and  receive  petitions  every  day;  hut 
present*  to  each  ore  necessary  to  obtain  a hear- 
ing. 

The  hamtioo  is  constantly  at  work,  and  the 
cauugue , or  yoke,  for  other  minor  crimes,  which  is 
composed  of  two  piece*  of  wood  10  feet  long,  fast- 
ened ucross  by  two  others,  and  worn  somewhat 
Lightly  round  the  neck.  All  capital  crimes,  as 
murder,  robbery, sometimes  corruption  (excepting 
adultery'),  are  punished  by  decapitation  : the  cri- 
minals are  brought  into  the  lazur,  or  public  place, 
and  placed  in  rows,  each  opposite  a placard,  de- 
claring the  nature  of  his  crime;  then,  with  one 
blow  of  a two-handed  sabre,  their  heads  are  suc- 
cessively' struck  off.  Parties  convicted  of  adul- 
tery' are  tied  together  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Polygamy  is  allowed;  the  first  wife  is  the  chief, 
the  others  being  mostly'  of  inferior  rank:  the 
children  of  all  are,  however,  equally  legitimate. 
The  richer  classes  marry'  at  15,  the  poorer  at  20 
or  30  years  of  age,  or  when  they  can  afford  to  buy 
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a woman  from  her  friends ; but  women  cannot  be 
married  against  their  own  consent.  Marriage  is 
but  a verbal  contract,  ratified  by  exchanging  pre- 
sents before  witnesses,  and  dissolved  as  readily  by 
merely  breaking  a |>air  of  chop-sticks,  or  porcu- 
pine quills,  before  a third  party.  The  remains  of 
the  dead  are  often  laid  out  with  much  pomp  under 
a pavilion  covered  with  silks,  and  surrounded  with 
tables  of  the  choicest  fruits,  and  a band  of  music 
for  15  days.  White  garments  are  worn,  and  much 
gilt  i>ajier  is  burnt  at  these  times.  No#»ativc  nor 
foreigner,  if  married,  is  allowed  to  quit  the 
country. 

Amusements,  Public  Taste.  Sec. — The  Anamese 
are  very  fond  of  dramatic  representations,  which 
are  performed  in  pavilions  for  several  days  to- 
gether with  little  intermission,  and  to  which  no 
entrance-money  is  required,  the  actors  defending 
on  voluntary  contributions.  The  plays  consist  of 
historical  operatic  pieces,  or  of  a light  and  comic 
dialogue,  interspersed  with  cheerful  airs,  each  con- 
cluding with  a common  chorus.  Their  dancing 
and  music  is  in  exact  time, the  latter  not  destitute 
of  melody,  not  unlike  some  Scotch  airs.  The  in- 
struments in  use  are  gongs,  drums,  violins,  flutes, 
guitars,  and  trumpets  sufficiently  harsh  and  grating; 
but  the  applause  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
noise  made.  They  have  some  notion  of  sculpture, 
the  best  specimens  of  which  are  seen  oil  tombs. 
They  are  fond  of  shuttlecock  and  football,  cock 
and  quail  fighting,  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  Ac. ; 
and  the  upper  ranks  of  elephant,  tiger,  or  buffalo 
hunting,  and  fireworks,  cards  and  dice,  without, 
however,  being  addicted  to  gambling. 

I)res* — Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  be- 
fore the  Tartar  conquest,  consisting  of  loose 
trousers,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a wish;  several 
loose  frocks  of  different  lengths,  the  upper  one 
the  shortest,  ami  having  long  loose  sleeves,  a small 
close  collar,  and  five  buttons  and  loops ; a broad 
basket-work  hat,  or  a turban  of  crape;  slippers 
by  which  the  feet  are  not  cramped  like  those 
of  the  Chinese;  lmir  long,  ami  turned  up  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  the  hea<L  The  ilress  of  both 
sexes  is  alike,  only  in  that,  of  the  women  the 
frocks  are  longer,  and  they  wear  bracelets  and 
armlets  of  pearl,  of  ivory,  earrings,  and  other 
ornaments.  Dress  is  ail  object  of  great  attention 
with  all  classes. 

iAimfuaqe. — The  language  of  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese, like  their  dress,  Arc.,  has  been  derived  from 
that  of  China:  it  is  monosyllabic,  destitute  of  in- 
flexions. its  written  character  like  the  former, 
although  it  jmssessos  several  elements,  as  the  B, 
I),  and  R,  which  the  Chinese  are  unable  to  pro- 
nounce. The  (’atnbodjnns  sjienk  a different  lan- 
guage, and  the  people  of  Tsiampa  another  distinct 
from  both.  Literature  is  confined  to  Chinese 
books,  chiefly  on  medicine,  and  the  works  of  Con- 
fucius. 

History. — In  23-1  B.c.  this  country  was  con- 

uered  by  the  Chinese,  who  held  it  till  a.d.  203. 

n 1400  it  was  reconquered  by  the  Chinese,  who 
abandoned  it  again  in  I42H.  In  1471,  (Whin 
China  was  completely  subjected  by  Touquin ; but 
in  1553  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  until  1740.  was 
governed  by  both  a nominal  and  real  sovereign, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a military  commander 
and  regent.  'Flic  nominal  sovereigns  then  ob- 
tained the  mastery,  and  ruled  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy  till  1774,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Caung- 
sliung,  the  revolution  of  Nhac  ( Ytnyac ) and  his 
brothers  overturned  their  power.  Bishop  Adran, 
a French  missionary,  the  tutor  of  the  late  king's 
son,  obtained  for  him  the  alliamx’  of  Louis  XVI., 
and,  with  the.  aid  of  a few  of  his  countrymen,  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  restoration  of  his  pupil  Gia- 
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long  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  on  which  he 
was  firmly  seated  in  1802.  Adran  reformed  the 
jurisprudence,  commenced  public  works,  surveyed 
the  coasts,  promoted  trade,  established  naval  arse- 
nals, and  new  disciplined  the  king’s  army:  but 
dying  soon  after,  many  of  his  wholesome  reforms 
sank  into  disuse.  Gia-long  died  in  1810,  and  was 
succeeded  by  an  illegitimate  son,  who  was  invested, 
in  1821,  by  the  court  of  Peking  with  the  empire 
ofTonquin  and  Cochin  China 

Anam. — The  Fwexcii  Colony.  Before  the 
French  revolution  the  government  of  Louis  XVI. 
made  great  endeavours  to  obtain  a footing  in 
Cochin  China,  and  they  were  successful  fora  time, 
causing  many  of  the  places  to  be  fortified  in  Kuro- 
|H*an  fashion,  introducing  French  officers  into 
places  of  authority,  and  generally  modifying  the 
government  according  to  European  ideas.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  these  changes 
had  become  obsolete ; but,  in  I860,  a powerful 
Fran co- Spanish  expedition  reduced  the  city  of 
Saigon,  which  was  made  tile  capital  of  a new 
French  colony.  The  territory  of  this  colony  com- 
prises the  three  pro  vs.  of  Dangnii,  Bien-hoa,  and 
Saigon,  or  that  part  of  the  country  extending 
east  of  the  Camltodia  85  m.  in  a direct  line,  ami 
north  on  the  Caml»odia  to  11°  10'  nort  h.  Dill  in. 
along  the  river  course.  (See  Saiijox.)  In  some 
quarters  in  India,  the  position  of  the  French  is 
viewed  with  some  concern,  more  especially  since 
the  French  have  recognised  the  sovereign  of  Cam- 
bodia as  independent,  while  he  is  really  dependent 
on  Siam,  an  empire  on  terms  iff  enmity  with  the 
l Burmese  province  of  liulia.  The  French  are  en- 
deavouring to  attract  the  commerce  iff  the  pro- 
vinces of  ( 'hinn  bounding  the  Anainitc  empire  on 
the  north,  down  the  ('amliodia  river,  while  British 
merchants,  both  in  India  and  at  home,  favour  a 
scheme  to  construct  a road  into  these  Chinese 
provinces  from  Rangoon. 

ANAPA,  a «ea~|>ort  town  and  fortress  of  Eura- 
sian Russia,  Circassia,  on  the  X E.  const  of  the 
Hack  Sea,  47  m.  SK.  Yenikale,  lat.  44°  54'  52", 
long.  37°  16' 21"  E.  Pop.  ex.  of  military,  3,000. 
The  fortress,  constructed  by  the  Turks  in  1784, 
was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1791,  and  in  1807, 
and  finally  in  1 828,  since  which  it  has  been  de- 
finitively ceded  to  them.  The  houses  are  mostly 
mere  cabins,  built  of  wood  and  mud.  The  inha- 
bitants consist  of  Circassians,  Turks,  Tartars, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians  and  Russians.  The  port, 
or  rather  road,  is  nearly  open,  with  had  holding 
ground,  and  so  shallow  as  to  admit,  only  ships  of 
small  burden.  Anapa  is  at  present  principally 
important  as  a military  post ; but  were  tranquil- 
lity restored  in  Circassia,  it  would  most  likely 
become  the  seat  of  a considerable  commerce.  The 
exports  are  grain,  tallow,  and  butter,  liides,  pel- 
tries and  wax. 

AXCENIS,  a town  of  France,  den.  Loire  Infe- 
rieure,  on  the  Loire,  21  m.  EXE.  Nantes.  Pop. 
4,(528  in  1861.  It  is  well  built,  has  a handsome 
college,  an  hospital,  ami  barracks.  There  are  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  it  has 
a good  deal  of  trade  in  wine,  vinegar,  brandy, 
and  timber.  Its  port  senes  as  an  entrepfit  and 
station  for  the  vessels  navigating  the  Loire.  The 
town  is  commanded  by  a Gothic  castle  placed  oil 
a steep  bill. 

AM’KRVILLE,  a town  of  France,  ilep.  Meuse, 
11  m.  SSYV.  Bar-le-Duc.  Pop.  2,003  in  1861. 
ANCIIOLME  (Isle  of),  see  Lincolnshire. 
ANCONA,  a niarit.  city  of  Italy,  on  tlie  Ad- 
riatic, 17|m.HK.  Sinigaglia,  15  m.  S’NW.  Loreto, 
and  188  m.  NIC.  Rome,  lat.  43°  37'  42"  N.,  hug* 
13°  30’  35"  K.  Pop.  4(5.090  in  1862,  of  whom 
man)’  ore  Greeks  and  Mohammedans,  and  exclu- 
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sive  of  1,800  Jews  who  inhabit  n separate  quarter.  | troopa  remained  within  the  Papal  territories;  the 
It  is  the  seat  of  a civil  tribunal,  of  a tribunal  of ' latter,  however,  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
original  jurisdiction,  and  of  a bishopric:  is  built  \ French  evacuated  the  town  in  the  course  of  1839. 
amphitheatre-wise,  on  a sloping  ground,  declining  In  the  year  1819  the  town  having  shared  in  the 
to  the  sea,  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which  revolution  iu  the  Homan  States,  was  bombarded 
stands  it*  cathedral,  on  the  other  its  citadel ; j and  then  occupied  bv  Austrian  troops  and  held  by 
streets  narrow,  dirty,  and  irregular;  but  many  ! them  till  1859.  On*29th  October  I860  it  aurren- 
houses  spacious  and  elegant;  quay  fine;  port  dered  to  the  Piedmontese  troops,  and  has  since 
formed  by  a mole  2,000  ft.  in  lengili,  100  do.  in  formed  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  (Kampoldi, 
breadth,  and  65  above  the  sea,  having  at  its  ex-  Corografia  dell’  Italia,  voL  i.  p.  80;  Consular  Ke- 
treraity  a lighthouse,  w ith  a hamLsome  revolving  jsirts  1 — 4J). 

light.  The  mule  living  hooked  at  the  extremity,  ANCY-LE-FKAXC,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
vessels  may  lie  immediately  within  the  hariiour  in  Yonnc,  cap.  cant,  on  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  10  m. 
from  7 to  8 fathoms;  hut  it  shoals  rapidly,  and  j SE.  Tonnerre.  Pop.  1,839  in  1801.  It  is  neat 
vessels  drawing  more  than  15  or  10  feet  water  and  well-built,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
should  anchor  within  a short  distance  of  the  entry,  magnificent  castle  in  its  vicinity,  built,  after  the 
There  is  good  anchorage  ground  about  ^ m.  with-  designs  of  Primatiorio,  belonging  to  the  descendants 
out  the  mole,  in  10  and  12  fathoms.  The  harlsiur  of  Louvois,  minister  of  Louia  XIV.  It  is  sur- 
is  rapidly  improving  under  the  present  Italian  rounded  hv  a U-nutifiil  jwirk,  and  has  fine  garden*, 
government,  several  dredges  of  late  years  having  ANDAD  KHAN,  or  ANDEJAN,  a town  of  In- 
been  kept  constantly  at  work  increasing  the  depth  dependent  Tartar}',  Khanat  of  Khokan,  on  the 
of  the  harbour.  On  the  mole  stands  a noble  ancient  Silioun  (Jaxartes),  55  m.  E.  Khokan,  lat.  1 1°  20'  N., 
triumphal  arch,  iu  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  long.  71°  27'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
who  improved  and  exnlHdlished  the  town  and  port : is  a place  of  considerable  size  and  antiquity, 
it  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble:  and  ANDALUSIA,  a district  of  Spain,  so  called, 
it  has  also  another  arch  in  honour  of  Pope  Bene-  either  from  the  Vandals  who  settled  here  in  the 
«liet  XIV’.  The  cathedral,  situated  on  a l»*ld  pro-  fifth  cent.,  or  from  an  Arabic  won l,  signifying 
montory  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Vcu us,  Tsnul  of  the  IV erf.  It  is  the  most  S.  division  of 
has  a curious  {torch,  supported  by  two  lions  of  Spnin,  comprising  the  four  Moorish  kingdoms  of 
Egyptian  granite ; a very  ancient  altar,  and  many  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Granada,  between 
fine  marble  pillars.  There  an*  10  other  churches,  30° O'  and  38°  38'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  37'  and  7°  25'  VV, 
containing  many  good  paintings;  15  convents,  a long.,  having  N.  Estrcmaduro  and  La  Mancha; 
college.,  and  two  hospitals.  The  |>alace  of  the  E.  Murcia:  VV.  Portugal;  and  S.  the  Atlantic 
delegate,  the  exchange,  the  town-hou*e,  and  the  Ocean,  the  Str.  of  Gibraltar,  ami  the  Medito.r- 
fort  ideations.  particularly  the  citadel,  are  also  ran  can  : length,  E.  to  W.,  aliout  350  m. ; greatest 
worthy  of  notice,  | breadth  nearly  200  m. : area,  27, 1 53  so.  m.  Pop. 

Its  manufactures,  chiefly  in  the  Viands  of  the  ; 3,927,357  according  to  the  census  of  1857,  ! icing 
Jews,  consist  principally  of  wax,  tallow,  silk  hats,  j an  increase  since  Ik  10  of  1,509,298.  Andalusia  ia 
and  pajier.  The  hnrliour  is  well  adapted  for  build-  j at  present  divided  into  eight  provinces,  viz. — 
ing  and  rejMiiring  ships  and  is  frequented  by  those  Seville,  Cadiz,  Cordova,  (iranada,  Jaen,  Malaga, 
of  nil  nations.  It  was  made  a free  port  by  Cle-  I Almcria,  and  lluelva.  It*  chief  dries  are  Seville, 
ment  X 11.,  ami  has  a more  considerable  trade  than  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Almeria,  (iranndn,  Malaga, 
any  other  town  on  the  VV.  const  of  the  Adriatic,  1 Huelva,  and  Gibraltar.  Two  ranges  of  mountain* 
Venice  excepted.  This  trade  Is  now  on  the  in-  | traverse  it  from  E.  to  VV. : the  most  S.  of  these 
crease,  outside  the  harbour  is  a fine  lazzaretto,  on  1 ranges  Is  the  loftiest,  and  has  several  points  covered 
an  artificial  island,  communicating  with  the  town  witii  )ierpetual  snow;  the  highest,  Mulahacen, 
by  a bridge.  The  market-place  is  spacious,  and  Iteing  11,078  ft.  alsive  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
the  town  Is  well  furnished  with  cheap  ami  good  j Sierra  Morena  belongs  to  the  N.  chain,  and  forms 
provisions.  The  womeu  are  said  to  lie  remarkable  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  the  district.  Between 
for  their  beauty.  The  town  is  now  connected  by  | these  two  ranges  flows  the  Guadalquivir,  by  far 
railways  with  Bimini  and  Pescara.  Steamers  j the  largest  of  the  Andalusian  rivers,  and  swelled 
leave  for  Corfu,  Patras,  Athens,  Smymn,  and  Con-  by  numerous  streams  from  the  lateral  valleys  open- 
stantinople.  Exports,  coni,  hemp,  bacon,  sulphur,  ing  into  its  basin.  There  are  numerous  small  Likes, 
ami  tallow.  Imjiorts,  colonial  goods,  drugs,  and  j On  the  coast,  the  climntc  is  hot  and  oppressive; 
metals,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  from  Britain,  j but  N.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  temperature  i* 
Export  s 1863  92,2-15/.;  import*  817,119/.:  of  which  i more  equable,  and  cooler,  although  it  never  freezes, 
the  British  share  was  20,189/.  and  190,520/.  re-  The  primitive  rocks  of  the  high  S.  mountains  are 
spcctively.  chiefly  mica-slate,  gneiss,  and  clav-slate,  covered 

Ancona  is  said  by  Strain)  to  have  l»een  founded  in  some  parts  by  black  transition  limestone,  eon- 
bv  a colony  of  Syracusans  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  tabling  sulphuret  of  lend.  Serjiontine  inarlile,  and 
The  Homans  established  themselves  in  it  b.c.  alabaster,  are  found  in  Granada ; and  there  are 
203.  Being  justly  regarded  as  a naval  station  of  numerous  mines,  that  cither  produce,  or  have  pro- 
great imjiortance,  Trajan  expended  large  sums  duced,  gold,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  mercury, 
ujs)ii  it,  ami  built  the  mole;  a.  i».  592,  it  was  oe-  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  coal,  and  sulphur ; but,  with  the 
copied  by  the  Lomlwirds;  in  839  it  was  wicked  by  exception  of  the  lead  mines  of  Adm,  near  Malaga, 
the  Mussulmans;  and  it  afterwards  formed  an  in-  they  arc  at  present  mostly  in  a neglected  state, 
dependent  republic,  till  1532,  when  Bernardino  The  vegetation  partakes  of  the  European  and 
Barlwi,  under  pretext  of  defending  it  against  the  African  characters : mastic,  olive,  myrtle,  |ialm.% 
Turks  (having  built  the  citadel  which  entirely  bananas  &c.,  abound  in  the  central  pans  of  the 
cnmmamls  the  town),  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  country,  but  on  the  S.  shores  those  common  to 
Pope.  In  1799  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  Kuro{*e  almost  wholly  disappear,  and  the  sugar- 
in  1809  formed  the  chief  city  of  the  dep.  of  the  cane  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Wheat,  barley, 
Metauro.  In  1814,  it  was  restored  to  the  Papal  fruits  of  all  sorts,  and  wines,  are  abundantly  pro- 
see.  In  Feb.  1832,  a detachment  of  French  troops  duced  : the  chief  wines  are  those  of  Xeres  (sherry), 
lauded  unexpectedly’,  and  took  possession  of  the  Pajarete,  Malaga,  and  Montilia;  silk  is  also  an 
citadel : which  the  French  government  announced  article  of  considerable  culture.  There  are  many 
ita  resolution  to  retain  so  long  os  any  Austrian  rich  posture-lauds;  and  the  cattle  and  horses,  es- 
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pecially  the  latter,  are  renowned  a*  amongst  the  I 
lx-st  ill  Spain.  The  wolf  and  lx>ar  are  the  only  | 
fomiidnhlo  wild  animals;  there  is  plenty  of  gome,  I 
an  abundance  of  tish,  ami  none  of  the  most  veno- 
mous reptiles  : the  cochineal  insect  is  successfully  j 
cultivated  near  Cadiz.  Most  part  of  the  country  1 
is  parcelled  out  into  vast  estates,  belonging  to  | 
grandees,  the  church,  and  corporations.  Agricul- 
ture is  in  a very  backward  stale.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  appropriated  to  pasture,  the  , 
traveller  often  journeying  many  miles  without 
seeing  a single  Imu-c,  or  any  symptoms  of  culti-  ! 
vat  ion  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  I 
soil,  there  is  annually  n considerable  iin|s»rtation  i 
of  corn  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  occupiers  of  the  land 
mostly  live  together  in  towns  and  villages;  their  1 
rents  are  usually  |«id  on  the  m>  layer  principle,  , 
and  they  are  at  once  ignorant  and  |«*»r;  the  in-  I 
habitants  of  the  mountainous  and  less  fertile  dis- 
tricts are.  ns  might  lie  exjsu  ted,  the  most  indus- 
trious. The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
woollens,  silk,  and  leather : and  hut  for  oppressive  1 
custom  laws,  there  would  Ik*  a more  considerable  | 
trade  than  there  is  both  with  other  parts  of  .Spain 
and  foreign  countries.  Cadiz  is  the  chief  port. 

The  Andalusians  are  a mixed  race,  descended 
from  Africans,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Doth',  Van- 
dals, and  Moors.  They  retain  much  resemblance, 
both  in  person  and  manners,  to  the  Latter;  al- 
though light  hair,  eyes  and  complexions,  are  by  no 
means  (infrequent.  When  they  have  auv  motive 
to  exertion,  they  are  not  deficient  in  industry, 
and  are  intelligent  and  imaginative.  Andalusia 
has  produced  many  good  poets  and  distinguished 
men  in  all  ages:  Trajan,  the  Senecas,  and  >ilius 
ltalieus  were  natives  of  this  prov.,  with  Murillo 
the  painter,  and  some  of  the  best  lyric  authors  of 
modern  Spain. 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  a lengthened  narmw 
group  of  islands,  none  of  which  are  of  any  very 
considerable  magnitude,  iu  the  K.  part  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  stretching  N.  and  S.,  lietween.  10°  80' 
and  13°  40'  N.  lat.,  under  about  02 0 50'  E.  long. 
They  are  within  the  full  sweep  of  the  SW.  mon- 
soon, and  an*  washed  for  eight  months  a year  by  in- 
cessant rains.  They  produce  many  large  trees,  that  I 
might  furnish  tint  tier  and  planks  for  the  construe-  ! 
tion  of  ahi|M,  and  lor  the  finest  cabinet  work.  The  [ 
quadruped*  are  but  few.  consisting  principally  of  a | 
diminutive  breed  of  swine  and  rats.  Among  the  ! 
birds  is  the  swallow,  that  product"*  the  edible  nests  1 
so  highly  esteemed  in  China.  Fish  an*  generally  ; 
plentiful,  hut  occasionally  scarce.  The  inhabi-  1 
tants,  who  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  2.500  or  ! 
3,000  in  number,  seem  to  Ik*  a peculiar  race  in  the  ! 
lowest  state  of  barbarism.  They  seldom  exceed  ; 
5 feet  in  height,  have  protuberant  bellies,  limbs  1 
disproportionally  slender,  akin  a deep  fixity  black,  i 
hair  wi*olly,  nose  tint,  lips  thick,  eyes  small  and  I 
red,  their  countenances  exhibiting  the  extreme  of  ! 
wretchedness — a mixture  of  famine  and  ferocity.  ' 
They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  insensible  to  shame  1 
from  exposure.  They  have  made  no  effort  to  cul- 
tivate the  ground,  and  are  found  only  on  the  sea- 
coast,  depending  principally  for  Htil*L*tence  on 
fishing.  Their  implement*  are  of  the  rudest  texture; 
but  they  use  them  with  great  dexterity,  particu- 
larly in  iqiearing  and  capturing  lisli.  They  are 
skilful  as  rower*,  and  in  the  management  of  their 
boats.  Thev  have  no  utensil  that  will  resist  fire,  | 
and  dress  their  fisxl  liy  throwing  it  on  the  live 
ember*,  and  devouring  it  half  broiled.  Their  ha- 
bitations display  little  more  ingenuity  than  the 
den*  of  wild  beasts,  being  mere  huts,  formed  of 
four  irregular  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  and  covered 
with  palm  leaves.  Iking  much  incommoded  by 


insects,  their  first  occupation  in  the  morning  is  to 
plaster  their  Ixxlieg  all  over  with  mud,  which, 
hardening  in  the  sun,  forms  an  impenetrable  arm- 
our. They  paint  their  woolly  heads  with  red 
ochre  and  water,  and,  when  completely  dressed, 
have  a most  hideous  appearance.  They  have  an 
iutense  hatred  of  strangers,  with  whom  they  can- 
not lx*  persuaded  to  hold  any  intercourse.  They 
are  «uj)jsised  to  worship  the  sun  and  moon ; and 
during  storms  and  tempests,  endeavour  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  demon  by  whom  they  supjxise 
them  to  Ik*  produced  Their  language  is  peculiar, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  the  slightest  aliinity  to 
any  spoken  in  India,  or  in  any  of  the  Indian 
island.-.  They  have  been  said  to  lie  anthrofto- 
p/uiijistHy  but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  the  latest 
visitors.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  a race 
of  degenerate  negroes;  but  this  apjicars  not  to  lx; 
the  ca>e.  No  distinct  resemblance  can  lx*  traced 
between  them  and  any  other  race — Malay,  Austral- 
asian, or  others— a descent  from  one  or  other  of 
whom  might  have  been  looked  for,  and  they  most 
resemble  a dwarfed  and  undeformed  Kuro|x*nn 
race.  Their  want  of  eom**»|x»ndence  with  anv  other 
type  raises  an  interesting  question  in  ethnology. 

A British  settlement  was  established  at  Tort 
Cornwallis,  on  the  larg<*st  of  the  islands,  near  the 
XL.  extremity  of  the  group,  in  1733.  The  harisuir 
is  excellent ; and  the  settlement  was  designed  for 
the  reception  of  convicts  from  Bengal,  and  for  the 
security  of  shipping  during  the  monsoons;  but  the 
situation  turned  out  so  very  unhealthy,  as  to  occa- 
sion its  abandonment  in  1796.  Since  then  they 
have  been  but  seldom  visited,  except  in  1924  and 
1925,  when  some  of  the  *hi|w,  on  their  way  to 
Rangoon,  touched  at  the  islands.  On  one  of  these 
occasion*  the  natives  attacked  a jMirty  watering 
with  the  utmost  fury;  ami  were  not  repulsed  with- 
out great  loss  on  their  side,  and  after  they  bad 
killed  one  soldier,  and  wounded  three  others.  A 
place  on  one  of  the  islands,  Fort  Blair,  wax  selected 
ns  n penal  settlement  for  the  Sepoy  rebels  in  1958, 
(SymcH,  Embassy  to  Ava,  pp.  127-139,  4 to.  cd. ; 
and  Mount’*  Adventures  and  Researches  among 
the  Andaman  Islanders,  1863.) 

AXDLLYS  (LKn,  two  towns  of  France,  within 
a very  short  distance  of  each  other,  dep.  Eure,  cap, 
urroiul  one  011  the  Seine,  and  the  other  a little 
inland,  10  or  11  m.  E.  Louviers.  l*op.  5,187  in 
1801.  The  greater  Andelv  is  ill  built,  with  narrow 
crooked  streeta;  but  it  lias  a tine  collegiate  church. 
The  lesser  Andelv  has  to  boast  of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  chateau  GaillnnL  There  are  manu- 
factures of  fine  cloth,  kerseymeres,  rateena,  cotton 
yarns,  and  |uqier,  with  tanneries.  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin, the  famous  painter,  was  bom  in  the  hamlet  of 
Villere,  near  the  greater  Andely,  in  1594;  and  a 
monument  ha*  been  erected  to  hi*  memory  in  that 
town. 

AXDENXES,  a town  of  Belgium, prov.  Namur 
on  the  Macse,  13  m.  EXE.  Namur.  Pop.  6,312  in 
1856.  There  are  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
|>orcelain.  and  of  pipes  formed  of  the  clay  found  in 
the  neigblxmrhiKMl 

AX  1)1.  RX  AC  1 1 (the  A ntunacum  of  the  Roman*), 
a town  of  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Lower  Rhine,  on 
the  led  bank  of  the  Rhine,  10  m.  X\V.  Cohlentz, 
on  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Cohlentz  and 
Mayencc.  Pop.  4,257  in  1861.  It  is  situated  in  a 
country  formerly  volcanic,  and  its  massive  towers, 
turrets,  ami  ruined  walls  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  xomhre  scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Street*  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  the  house* 
gloomy,  old,  and  out  of  repair.  There  is  a fine  old 
archway,  supposed  to  lie  Roman,  forming  the  gate 
of  the  town  on  the  side  next  Cohlentz;  and  below 
it,  ill  a line  towards  the  river,  uxt*  the  ruin*  of  an 
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extensive  palace,  or  castle,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Goths  t*»oii  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Romans.  The  town  exports  mill-stones  made  of 
porous  lava,  and  large  quantities  of  pounded  tufa, 
denominated  trust,  a cement  which,  when  mixed 
with  water,  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  The  former 
are  in  great  demand  in  most  parts  of  Europe ; the 
latter  is  principally  used  by  the  Dutch  iu  the  con- 
struction of  their  dykes,  but  is  also  exported  to 
other  countries.  Immense  rafts  of  timber  from  the 
German  forests,  destined  for  the  Low  Countries, 
are  formed  near  Anderuacli. 

ANDES  (THE),  an  immense  mountain  range, 
runs  along  the  whole  W.  coast  of  S.  America, 
covering  with  its  chains,  declivities,  and  valleys 
about  a sixth  part  of  tliat  continent.  The  CWr- 
dilleia,  a name  sometimes  given  to  this  chain,  is 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  innermost  and 
highest  ridge  of  the  mass. 

Cape  Horn,  on  Cape  Horn  Island,  in  about  5G° 
S.  lat.,  may  lie  considered  as  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  Andes.  The  most  N.  chain  of  the  mountains 
is  the  Paramo  de  las  Rosas,  which  extends  to  the 
E.  of  Lake  Maracaybo,  and  terminates  at  about 
9°  N.  lat.  The  whole  system  is  thus  found  to  ex- 
tend lengthwise  over  <10  deg.  of  lat.  Its  width 
varies  very  much ; in  some  parts  it  occupies  only 
between  30  or  -10  miles  across,  iu  others  it  covers 
with  its  branches  ami  valleys  a country  extending 
hOO  miles  and  upwards  from  E.  to  YV. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  Andes 
commence  at  the  < ape  of  Good  Success,  on  the  YV'. 
Hhores  of  the  Straits  of  Le  Main-,  in  about  70°  YV. 
long.  Even  the  high  rooky  mass  which  consti- 
tutes the  island  of  Stnatcn  Land,  and  extends 
more  tluui  a degree  farther  E.,  may  be  considered 
os  a continuation  of  this  range,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Main.*,  Iietween 
30  and  40  m.  across,  From  the  Cape  of  Go»h1  Suc- 
cess the  range  runs  \Y'.  along  the  S.  shores  of 
King  Charles  s Southland,  the  most  extensive  of 
the  islamls  constituting  the  S.  Archijxlago  of 
America,  corainonlv  called  'lierra  del  Fuego.  It 
covers  about  a third  part  of  the  surface  of  that 
island,  as  well  a*  the  whole  of  the  Islands  lyiog  S. 
of  it;  as  Navarin,  Huste,  YVollaston,  Hermit,  ami 
Cai*i  Hum.  Towards  the  Straits  of  Lc  Maire,  the 
range  consists  of  rocky  hills,  of  no  great  elevation ; 
Imt  farther  YV”.  they  rise  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  or 
8,000  ft.  Cape  Horn  itself  Is  a conspicuous  rock, 
with  a steep  ascent,  upwards  of  3,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  Sanuieiito,  near  Magdalen  Channel,  is  the 
highest  summit,  and  rises  0,0 10  ft,  above  the  sea. 

In  the  YV.  part  of  King  Charles's  Southland, 
the  range  extends  over  the  whole  district  S.  and 
W . of  Admiralty  Bay.  Farther  YY\  it  changes  its 
direction,  running  in  u N YV.  direction  as  far  os 
the  Frith  of  Sons.il  id  (Ancon  Sin -Militia  of  the 
SjMiniards),  52°  S.  lat.,  ami  73°  YV.  long.  This 
jsirt  of  the  range,  whose  mean  width  may  lie  at  suit 
lot)  or  120  miles  is  longitudinally  divided  by  that 
{jortion  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  which  extends 
from  Caj»e  Froward  toCaj>e  Y’ietoria.  Two  trans- 
verse channels  divide  the  S.  portion  into  two 
islands.  The  E.  or  Magdalen  Channel  separates 
Clarence  Island  from  King  Charles’s  Southland ; 
and  the  W.  extends  Ix'tw’een  Clarence  Island  and 
South  Desolation;  the  latter  bears  the  name  of 
Barbara  Channel.  That  juirt  of  the  range  which 
lies  to  the  NK.  of  the  strait  Is  intersected  by  two 
deep  transverse  inlets.  The  south-eastern,  called 
Jerome  Channel,  terminates  oil  the  E.  in  two  large 
lagoons,  called  Otway  and  Skrying  YY'aters,  which 
are  both  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes 
in  the  plains  of  Putngnuia.  By  this  extensive  in- 
let, Brunswick  Peninsula  is  divided  from  King 
YY'illiam's  Land.  The  N'YV.  transverse  inlet  bears 


the  name  of  Smyth’s  Channel,  and  divider  first 
King  YY'illiam’s  Land  from  Queen  Adelaide's  Archi- 
pelago. and  afterwards  joins  the  Frith  of  Siusalid, 
which  likewise  |>enetrates  through  the  whole  chain 
of  the  Andes,  and  terminates  with  its  numerous 
branches  in  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  South  of  this 
frith  the  mountains  rise  somewhat  higher  than  ou 
King  Cliarles’s  Southland,  but  their  mean  eleva- 
tion does  not  exceed  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain  range  south  of  the  Frith  of  Sinsa- 
lid  may  be  cal le<t  the  Magalhaena  4 ntlex,  extending 
principally  on  both  sides  the  strait  bearing  that 
name.  It  consists  of  islands  and  peninsulas  inter- 
sected by  deep  but  narrow'  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  the  snow  line  occurring  in  these  countries  at 
about  3, bOO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  mountains  and  the  steep  and  rocky  shore* 
of  the  islands  are  partly  covered  with  evergreen 
woods ; except  towards  the  ocean,  where  they  pre- 
sent the  aspect  of  bare  black  rocks. 

At  the  Frith  of  SinsaUd  begins  the  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  the  Andes.  At  tliis  place  it  again 
changes  its  direction,  running  due  N.  with  slight 
bends  as  far  north  as  the  Bight  of  Aricn  (18°  S. 
lat.).  It  comprehemls  the  Patagonian  Andos  be- 
tween  52°  and  42°,  the  southern  Chilean  Andes 
between  42°  and  3b°,  and  the  northern  Chilean 
and  Atacamean  Andes  between  3b°and  20°  S.  lat. 

The  j'otdtjonian  Andes  extend  from  the  Frith  of 
Sinsnlid  to  the  N.  corner  of  tlie  Gulph  of  Ancud, 
op|H>site  tlie  island  of  Chiloc.  They  are  only  known 
from  the  side  of  the  ocean,  whence  they  rise  to  a 
considerable  height  with  an  extremely  steep  ascent. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  range  in  this  [art  had  once 
occupied  a much  greater  breadth,  and  that  by  some 
extraordinary  convulsion  the  whole  of  the  western 
declivity,  with  the  summits  of  the  range,  had  beeu 
broken  down  and  buried  iu  the  ocean,  so  that  only 
the  eastern  declivity  has  remained  standing.  The 
numerous  and  rocky  islands  w hich  skirt  this  shore' 
in  all  its  extent,  except  at  the  protruded  cape  of 
Tres  Montes,  ap|x-ar  to  support  such  n sup|K>sition. 
The  eastern  declivity  of  the  range  has  not  been 
examined ; but  what  we  know  of  it  seems  to  be 
sulhcieut  to  warrant  the  supjKisition  that  in  this 
part  the  Andes  occupy  a width  of  only  from  30  to 
in  miles.  The  mean  height  of  the  Patagonian 
Andes  may  be  estimated  at  about  5,000  or  G,UU0  ft., 
and  the  extreme  height  8,030  ft.  But  snow  moun- 
tains, and  even  glaciers,  are  stated  to  lie  frequent. 
The  lower  part  of  the  declivity  is  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  up]>cr  part  bare,  as  also  those 
portions  of  tlie  shore  which  are  exposed  to  the 
immediate  effect*  of  the  galea  blowing  from  the 
Pacific. 

The  Southern  Chilean  Andes  extend  from  tlie 
most  N*.  corner  of  the  Gulph  of  Ancud  (42°  S.  lat.) 
to  the  lofty  summit  of  Aconcagua,  in  aitout  32^° 
S.  lat.  and  70°  YYr.  long.  Towards  the  S.  extremity 
the  Andes  keep  for  some  extent  a distance  of  about 
150  miles  I’rem  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  greatest 
which  they  attain  in  their  whole  course ; but  to- 
wards the  N.  they  gradually  approach  it  to  w ithin 
about  100  miles.  Between  the  Andes  and  tlie 
shore  are  extensive  plains,  from  1,200  to  2,000  ft. 
alxivc  the  sea ; tuid  from  these  plains  tlie  moun- 
tains rise  with  an  extremely  steep  acclivity  to  the 
mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14,000  ft*  above  the 
sea.  Some  summits  attain  15,000  and  even  15,500 
feet.  Though  our  knowledge  respecting  this  jiart 
of  the  Andes  be  comparatively  scanty,  it  would 
seem  that  they  form  one  extensive  mass  from  00 
to  HO  milt's  across,  which,  however,  iu  its  upper 
part  is  furrowed  by  a longitudinal  valley,  divided 
by  short  transverse  ridges  into  several  shorter  val- 
leys, This  great  mass  of  rocks  is  mostly  clothed 
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with  forest  trees  and  a rich  vegetation ; but  in  the 
interior  it  present*  onlv  bare  rocks,  nearly  without 
plants  of  any  description. 

Three  passes  an*  known  to  traverse  the  Chilean 
Andes.  That  farthest  S.  skirts  the  high  volcano 
of  Antuco , between  37°  and  36°  S.  lat..  leading 
from  the  small  town  of  Tuca|H*l  to  the  great  plains 
E.  of  the  Andes.  It  is  also  used  by  the  aborigines 
inhabiting  these  plains,  who  bring  to  Chile  salt 
and  some  commodities.  The  second  road  traverses 
the  Pas * del  Planchon,  which  crosses  the  mountain 
ridges  near  35°  8.  lat.,  loginning  on  the  west  at 
the  village  of  Curieo,  and  leading  to  the  territory 
of  the  Pehuenches,  who  occupy  the  E.  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  and  thence  to  Mendoza.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  lowest  of  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Andes, 
vegetation  ascending  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
road;  it  is  farther  stated  to  be  more  gentle  in  its 
ascents  and  descents.  Yet  it  is  little  used,  except 
by  persons  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  Pam- 
pas. The  third  j«iss  is  that  of  Portillo , which  at 
first  runs  along  the  river  Mnypo,  S.  of  Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chile,  and  afterwards  crosses  the 
two  rulges  of  the  Andes  which  enclose  the  valley 
of  Tunuyan.  On  the  \V.  ridge  the  road  rises  to 
14,36*2,  on  the  E.  to  13,210  feet  aliuve  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  the  latter  it  descends  to  the  plains, 
and  leads  to  Mendoza.  It  is  the  nearest  way  lie- 
tween  the  last-mentioned  town  and  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chile,  and  Is  therefore  sometimes,  but 
not  frequently,  used.  There  is  also  the  piiss  of 
JSan  Francisco,  and  other  passes  to  be  described  in 
speaking  of  the  proposed  railway  and  new  roads 
across  the.  Andes.  (Sec  end  of  this  article.) 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  height  of 
the  summit  of  Aconcagua;  but  it  certainly. ex- 
ceeds 23,300  ft.;  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  the  culminating  point  in  this  vast 
chain.  N.  of  this  summit  the  Andes,  which  farther 
S.  form  only  one  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  divide 
into  two  masses,  which  enclose  long  and  wide 
valleys  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding 
ridges.  The  first  valley  of  this  description  is  that 
of  Cspallnta,  which  extends  about  180  or  200  miles 
8.  and  N.  It  is  traversed  by  two  rivers;  the  Kio 
dc  Mendoza,  which  flows  & : and  the  Kio  de  S. 
.Juan,  which  runs  X.  The  watershed  lietween  them 
lies  N.  of  32°  S.lat.  This  valley  is  about  15  miles 
in  width,  and  presents  an  undulating  surface.  It 
is  about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  The 
range  E.  of  it,  called  the  Paramillo  de  rspallata, 
seems  not  to  exceed  10,000  ft.  ; but  the  W.  or  priti- 
cijial  range  attains  14,000  ft.  and  upwards.  The 
former  is  about  25,  and  the  latter  more  than  70 
miles  across.  The  E.  range  has  two  narrow  breaks, 
by  which  the  two  rivers  of  the  valley  find  their 
wav  to  the  plains  extending  E. 

Over  these  two  ranges,  and  through  the  valley 
of  L’spallata,  lies  the  most  frequented  mountain 
road  crossing  the  Andes.  On  the  west  it  liegins 
at  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Quillota  river  (2,614  ft.  above  the  sea);  it  next 
follows  the  bed  of  that  river  for  a great  distance, 
ami  then  misses  the  high  range  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  the  mountain  summits  of  Tupun- 
gato and  Aconcagua  (lietween  33°  and  32°  S.  lat.). 
The  Cumbre  or  highest  point  is  12,454  feet  above 
the  Pacific.  Hence  the  road  descends  along  the 
Kio  de  Mendoza  into  the  valley  of  IXpallnta,  passes 
the  Paramillo  range,  and  enters  the  plains  near 
Villa  Viciosa,  whence  it  runs  along  the  last-men- 
tioned mountain  chain  to  Mendoza  (2,608  ft.  above 
tlie  sea) ; from  Mendoza  it  leads  over  the  Pampas 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  Though  much  frequented,  it 
cannot  be  passed  by  carriages,  and  only  mules  are 
used  for  tin*  transjion  of  commodities,  ami  by  pas- 
sengers. In  w inter  (from  June  to  September)  the 


passage  is  very  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  which  cause  frequent  losses  of  life 
and  property.  The  jiass  is  bv  some  named  that  of 
the  Cumbre,  and  by  others  of  lls)ialliita. 

X.  of  the  valley  of  Usnallata  the  Andes  continue 
to  form  two  ranges,  including  extensive  longitu- 
dinal valleys.  The  first  in  order  is  that  of  Agua- 
lasta,  of  which  we  know*  only  that  its  soil  is  sterile, 
but  its  mountains  rich  in  metallic  ores.  Then  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  Andalgnla,  which  is  entirely  un- 
known. The  latter  extends  to  23° S.  lat.  A great 
numlier  of  mountain  passes  arc  stated  to  exist  over 
the  W.  range  enclosing  these  valleys,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  mean  elevation  of  the  Andes  is 
here  much  less  than  in  other  (tarts.  But  none  of 
these  puses  seems  to  be  much  used,  nor  lias  any 
of  them  lieen  visited  by  European  travellers,  ft 
is,  however,  known  that  towards  the  Pacific  this 
range  does  not  descend  with  a short  and  rapid  de- 
clivity, as  in  the  S.  Chilean  Andes,  but  by  table 
lands  in  the  form  of  terraces,  which  near  the  prin- 
cipal chain  nre  5,000  feet  and  more  above  the  sea, 
but  lower  by  degrees  as  they  approach  the  ocean, 
where  they  still  form  a shore  from  300  to  500  feet 
high.  Being  furrowed  by  deep  water-courmw,  these 
table- lamb,  when  seen  from  the  lianks  of  rivers, 
apt  war  frequently  like  mountains  of  considerable 
height. 

From  their  farthest  S.  point  as  far  as  the  X.  point 
of  the  valley  of  Lp^illata,  the  Andes  do  not  send 
out  lateral  branches.  But  from  the  E.  range,  in- 
eluding the  valleys  of  Agualasta  and  Amlalgala, 
several  ranges  branch  off  into  the  E.  plains,  and 
extend  in  a S.  and  E.  direction  to  a distance  of 
from  200  to  250  m.  By  these  lateral  chains  the 
countries  extending  E.  of  the  Amies,  between  33° 
and  23°  S.  lat.,  are  rendered  hilly,  and  in  some 
districts  even  mountainous.  In  the  S.  districts 
the  height  of  the  ranges  is  not  considerable,  but 
farther  to  the  X.  it  increases  greatly;  and  the 
chain,  which  branches  off  at  the  X.  end  of  the 
valley  of  Amlalgala,  and  forms  at  present  the  boun- 
dary lietween  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Bolivia,  may  attain  a height  of  10,000  ft,  aliovc 
the  sea.  It  terminates  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  point  where  the  Kio  Cl  rondo  outers  the  Kio 
Vennejo. 

Between  23°  ami  20°  S.  lat.  the  princijial  range 
of  the  Andes  seems  to  constitute  a single  chain, 
rising  to  a mean  height  of  alxive  15,-ouo  feet.  In 
it  stands  the  Nevado  de  Chorolque,  which  is  stated 
to  rise  16,548  ft.  above  tiie  sea.  From  this  chain 
several  lower  ami  narrow  ridges  run  E.  120  or  150 
ill.  'Die  S.  districts  of  Bolivia  are  in  consequence 
rendered  a succession  of  valleys  and  mountains. 
However,  these  ridges  do  not  attain  a great  eleva- 
tion over  the  plains  on  which  they  rise.  A road 
traverses  the  pnnci|>al  chain ; it  begins  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  at  Cohija,  or  Puerto  de  la  Mar,  the 
principal  harlsiur  of  Bolivia,  jinsses  over  the  high 
Andes  of  I.ipez  near  the  volcano  of  Atacama,  and 
desccmls  to  Tuiiiza ; hence  it  runs  to  Potosi  and 
Chuquisaea.  This  road  Is  not  much  used,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sterility  of  the  surrounding  eountry, 
ami  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender  for  the 
mules  ami  other  animals  of  bunion.  In  some  parts 
water  too  is  extremely  scarce. 

Near  20°  S.  lat.  Is  the  mountain  knot  of  Porco. 
Here  begin  the  Bolivian  Amies,  which  extend  to 
14°  S.  lat.,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  central  portion  of  the  whole  mountain  system. 
In  nootherpart  do  the  mountains  generally  attain 
an  equal  height,  nor  do  they  cover  so  great  a sur- 
face. The  chain,  which  previously  formed  one 
great  undivided  ridge,  here  diverges  into  two 
smaller  ridges,  the  one  to  the  E,  being  denomi- 
nated the  Cordillera  de  An  cum  a,  and  that  to  the 
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W.  the  Cordillera  do  Iob  Andos,  or  of  the  coast. 
They  unite  again  in  alxmt  14°  or  14^°  S.  lat.,  en-  , 
closing  between  them  the  great  Alpine  valley, 
sometimes  called  Titicaca,  from  the  famous  lake  of 
that  name,  and  sometimes  Deaaguadero  from  the 
river  which  Hows  from  it.  This  immense  Iwisin  is 
about  335  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S. ; its  breadth, 
which  is  different  at  different  places,  may  l»e  esti- 
mated at  about  55  m.  at  a medium,  making  its 
area  about  18,425  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  lake  is  reck- 
oned at  al>out  4,000  &q.  m.  The  latter  is  at  the. 
prodigious  elevation  of  12,847  ft.  above  the  level ; 
of  the  sen  ; and  the  mean  height  of  the  mountains  j 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  cannot  lie  less  than  j 
14,000  ft.  The  highest  summits  oil  each  side  as- 
cend far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The 
Ccrro  tla  Potosi,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range, 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  16,152  ft.;  and  farther 
to  the  N.  Illimani  and  the  Nevado  dc  Zorata  in 
the  E.  chain  rise  respectively  to  the  height  of 
21,140  and  21,286  ft.  Hut  the  peaks  in  the  W. 
chain  are  still  higher.  Sahnmn,  in  lat.  18°  8'  S. 
being  22,350  ft.  above  the  sea,  Parinacota,  22,030 
ft.,  and  the  volcano  of  Arequipa  20,320  ft.  These 
and  other  altitudes  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
Pentland.  South  of  17°  S.  lat.,  the  two  ranges 
run  nearly  due  S.  and  X„  but  N.  of  that  parallel 
8SE.  and  NX W.  At  their  N.  extremity  (14°  S. 
lat.)  they  are  united  by  a transverse  range,  which 
extends  XX E.  and  SSW.  It  has  several  summits 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  their  elevation 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  j-lateau  or  valley  of  Titicaca  does  not  pre- 
sent a level  plain  ; those  portions  of  it  which  are 
continuous  to  the  ranges  being  covered  with  moun- 
tains. or  rather  hills,  rising  several  hundred  and 
sometimes  even  a thousand  feet  above  their  bases. 
Hut  the  internal  districts  preserve  notwithstanding 
a sufficiently  level  surface.  The  Desaguadero, 
which  issues  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Titicaca,  flows  S.  till  about  19J°  S.  lat.,  when  it  Is 
lost  in  a small  lake.  The  former  lake  is  famous 
in  the  history  of  Pent,  for  1 icing  the  scene  of  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  Manco  Capac,  the  founder 
of  the  Inca  dynasty.  He  is  said  to  have  inhabited 
the  largest  of  its  many  islamts,  which  was,  there- 
fore, he  ld  in  peculiar  veneration.  Succeeding  Incas 
erected  on  it  a magnificent  temple,  which  became 
to  the  Peruvians  what  the  temple  at  Mecca  is  or 
rather  was,  to  the  Mohammedan  world;  for  it  was 
incumlient  on  all  Penivians  to  visit  it,  and  to  bring 
with  t hem  rich  offerings.  I Ience  its  wealth  became 
immense.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  the  country,  the  natives,  to  dis- 1 
ap|s>int  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors,  and  prevent  j 
the  pollution  of  the  temple,  threw  its  treasures  | 
ihto  the  lake,  and  rased  the  fabric  to  the  founda- 
tion. Some  ancient  mins  are  still  to  Ik;  found  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  Mr.  Prescott  supposes 
it  to  have  been  the  seat  of  civilisation  anterior  to 
the  ora  of  the  Incas. — (Hist,  of  Pern,  I.  11th  cd. 
1848.)  The  storms  that  rush  from  the  mountains 
render  the  navigation  of  this  lake  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous. Its  waters  are  said  to  be  bitter  or  brack- 
ish; but  they  are  drunk  by  the  cattle  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  lake  is  well  stocked  with  trout  and 
other  fish. 

The  ranges  enclosing  the  alpine  valley  of  Titi- 
caca are  traversed  by  several  mountain  roads,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  frequented : — 
that  through  the  pass  of  Potosi,  traversing  the 
Puerto  lietween  the  Cent)  of  Potosi  and  that  of 
II  uny na  Potosi : it  leads  from  Potosi  to  Oruro, 
and  rises  iu.its  highest  point  to  14,32ft  feet.  The 
mad  over  the  pass  of  Condur  Pacheta,  between 
Oruro  nud  Cochabamba,  rises  in  its  highest  part 
to  13,950  ft.  above  the  sea.  The.  road  through 


the  pass  of  Pactutni , leading  from  La  Paz  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  ridges,  rises  to  15,226  ft.  The 
most  used  road  Is  over  the  western  range,  and 
that  through  the  pass  of  Las  ( iuulillas , loading 
from  Arica  on  the  coast,  and  Tacna,  to  La  Paz,  in 
the  vallev  of  Titicaca ; it  traverses  the  range  at 
17°  50'  !$.  lat.,  S.  of  the  Nevado  de  Ohipieani, 
where  it  rises  to  14,830  ft.  Farther  X.  (16°  2'  S. 
lat.)  is  another  road,  which,  connecting  Arequipa 
with  Puno,  attains  in  the  pass  of  Altos  de  Toledo 
an  elevation  of  15,528  feet  above  the  sea. 

Several  lateral  ridges  run  off  from  this  great 
mass  of  rocks  to  the  E.;  but  none  of  them  seems 
to  lie  distinguished  by  its  height  or  extent,  except 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz,  which  detaches  itself 
from  the  principal  range  about  17°  1ft'  S.  lat.,  anil 
terminate*  near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Guapai  or 
Rio  Grande,  within  a few  leagues  of  the  town  of 
S.  Cruz  de  la  Serra.  It  extends  about  300  miles, 
and  is  of  considerable  elevation  in  its  western 
part,  where  it  forms  the  Nevado  dc  Tinaica,  near 
Cochabamba;  farther  cast  it  becomes  gradually 
lower. 

The  Peruvian  Andes  occupy  the  next  place, 
extending  from  14°  to  6°  S.  lat.  Between  these 
latitudes  they  measure  from  400  to  450  m.  in 
width,  and  their  area  does  not  probably  fall  short 
of  200,000  sq.  m.  On  their  borders  extend  two 
ranges;  of  which  the  E.,  separating  the  mountain 
region  from  the  great  plains  extending  south  of 
the  Amazon,  branches  off  from  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota  in  a N.  direction.  It 
divides  the  affluents  of  the  Ucayale  from  those  of 
the  Yavari,  and  terminates  near  7°  S.  lat.,  about 
160  m.  from  the  Amazon.  We  know  very  little 
of  this  range,  but  it  floes  not  seem  to  rise  any- 
where to  a great  height ; probably  none  of  its 
summits  exceed  10,000  feet  alxivc  the  sea. 

The  W.  range  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which, 
with  its  W.  declivities,  approaches  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  a distance  of  50  m.  or  less,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  chain,  on  account  of  its 
height  ami  breadth,  and  because  it  forms  with  the 
X.  parts  of  the  Amies  an  uninterrupted  chain.  It 
may  lie  said  to  commence  near  the  Nevado  de 
Chuquebamlia,  where  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota  join 
the  W.  range  of  the  vallev  of  Titicaca.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Peruvian  Andes  seem  to  l>e 
rather  a continuation  of  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota 
than  of  the  great  W.  chain  ; for  near  16°  S.  lat. 
and  between  71°  and  75°  W.  long,  the  Peruvian 
Andes  extend  in  a direction  K.  and  W„  whilst 
three  degrees  farther  S.  the  Bolivian  Andes  run  8. 
ami  X.  In  this  portion  of  the  Amies  are  some 
very  high  summits.  Besides  the  Nevado  de  Chu- 
quehamlm,  already  noticed,  are  the  Ccrro  de  I lu- 
ando  and  the  Ccrro  de  Parinacocha,  whose  eleva- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  determined.  Near 
75°  W.  long,  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes 
declines  to  NW„  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Parina,  the  most  W.  ex- 
tremity of  S.  America.  In  the  S.  portion  of  this 
chain  several  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line, 
but  the  elevation  of  none  of  them  ha1*  been  deter- 
mined. The  best  known  arc,  the  Toldo  de  la 
Nieve,  seen  from  Lima,  to  the  SE.  of  which  it  is 
situated ; the  Altuuchagua,  near  10°  S.  lat. ; and 
the  Nevado  dc  Hauvlillas,  7°  50'  S.  lat.  But 
lietween  the  last  named  snow-peak  ami  Mount 
( ’himls  irazo,  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  or  Equator 
(2°  S.  hit.),  there  is  no  summit,  which  attains  the 
snow  line. 

The  country  lying  between  the  two  outer  ranges 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes  presents  a continual  suc- 
cession of  high  ridges  ami  long  valleys,  here  ami 
there  intermixed  with  plains  of  moderate  extent. 
It  forms  the  best  portion  of  the  republic  of  Peru. 
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The  most  remarkable  district  seems  to  be  the  plain 
of  Bonbon,  near  11°  8.  laL,  which  is  18,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  extends  about  1# 
miles  in  width  from  E.  to  W.,  and  40  or  50  from 
S.  to  N,  A great  |*art  of  this  elevated  plain, 
which  is  endowed  by  two  ridges  of  mountains, 
and  on  which  the  aigifcrotu  Cenro  of  Pasco  is 
situated,  is  covered  with  swamps.  The  water 
running  off  from  them,  and  from  the  elevated 
ground,  which  frequently  is  covered  with  snow, 
is  collected  in  several  lakes,  of  which  three  are 
especially  notice*],  as  giving  birth  to  three  con- 
siderable rivers.  The  farthest  N.  is  the  Lake  of 
Llaurieocha,  from  which  the  Amazon  rise#;  the 
farthest  S.  is  called  the  Lake  of  Quiluacocba, 
which  gives  birth  to  the  Sanja  or  Mataro,  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  the  Ucayale.  Between 
these  lake.s  is  that  of  Chiquinooln,  whence  the  Bio 
Huallngn  issues.  The  plain  of  Borobon  is  farther 
to  Ik*  considered  as  a mountain  knot,  from  which 
different  ranges  branch  off  in  different  directions. 
Besides  the  principal  range  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
which  lies  contiguous  to  it  on  the  Y\\,  two  moun- 
tain chains  run  off  from  it  to  the  X.,  and  one  to 
the  8.  The  most  W.  of  the  two  N.  chains  nins 
nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  rang*?  of  the  Peru- 
vian Andes,  and  forms  the  K.  Iioundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Maranon  or  Upper  Amazon.  It  rises 
to  a great  elevation,  hut  does  not  enter  the  snow- 
line. One  of  its  farthest  X.  branches  extends 
close  to  Uk*  hanks  of  the  Amazon,  where  it  forms 
the  famous  Pongo,  or  cataract  of  Manseriche.  A 
lateral  ridge  of  this  chain,  branching  off  from  it 
at  aljout  7°,  runs  E.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  when*  that  river  forms  its 
great  cataract,  or  poru/o.  The  farthest  E.  of  the 
X.  chains  separate*  tin*  valley  of  the  Huallaga 
from  the  pampas  of  8.  Sagramenlo,  traversed  by 
the  Rio  llcaynle.  It  is  towards  its  beginning,  in 
the  mountain  knot  of  Bomlsm,  of  great  height, 
but.  lowers  considerably  farther  X.,  terminating 
lie!  ween  6°  and  7°  S.  lat.,  at  the  Pongo  of  the 
Huallaga.  The  8.  chain,  issuing  from  the  plain 
of  BomUm,  runs  SSK„  nearly  ]>arallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  the  Andes,  and  encloses  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Bio  Sanja.  It  terminates  in  the 
most  S.  Itend  of  that  river,  about  13°  S.  lat.  ami 
71°  VV.  long.,  and  nearly  opposite  another  range 
of  high  mountains  which  issue  from  the  Andes 
of  Vilcanota,  and  run  X.,  separating  the  vallev  of 
the  Bio  Apurimac  from  that  of  the  Bio  Qmlla- 
bamba  or  river  of  Cuzco.  The  valleys  enclosed 
by  these  several  chains  of  mountains  seem  to  have 
n mean  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  roads  traversing  the  Peruvian  Amies  are 
somewhut  imperfectly  known.  That  most  to  the 
S.  leads  from  Arequipa  (near  16°  30'  S.  lat.)  on 
the  coast  to  Cuzco  in  the  valley  of  the  Quilla- 
bamba,  and  traverses  very  high  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. Another  road  lends  from  Lima  to  the  town 
of  Tarma,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sanja,  and  thence 
to  tluancavelica,  llnumnngu,  and  Cuzco.  It  rises 
on  the  principal  chnin  at  the  Portamelo  de  Tucto 
to  15,760  feet  above  the  sea.  Farther  north  is  the 
rood  passing  over  the  plain  of  Bombon  to  the 
Cerro  de  Pa-*co.  It  traverses  on  the  principal 
range  two  mountain  passes,  of  which  the  W., 
called  Alto  de  Tacaibnmbn,  attains  iui  elevation 
of  15,135,  and  the  E.,  or  Alto  de  Lachagiial, 
15,4x0  fee  t above  the  sea.  Another  road  connects 
the  town  of  Tnixillo  with  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
ranon. It  traverses  the  great  range  near  the  Xe- 
vado  de  Guavlillaa,  and  leads  to  Huumnchuco and 
Caxamarquifla ; but  we  arc  not  acquainted  with 
its  particulars. 

The  Andes  of  Ecuador,  or  the  Equator , extend 


to  the  X.  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Their  com- 
mencement may  be  fixed  opposite  the  Punta  do 
Aguja  (6°  8.  lat.),  and  the  place  where  the  Mara- 
non changes  its  XXW.  course  into  a NXE.  In 
the  same  [>arnllel  the  chain  also  changes  its  direc- 
tion. It  runs  between  G°  S.  lat.  and  the  equator, 
nearly  due  north.  This  portion  of  the  mountain 
system  closely  resembles  the  Chilean  Andes.  It 
constitutes  one  enormous  mass  of  high  rocks,  of 
at>out  HU  or  100  m.  in  width,  overtopped  longi- 
tudinally by  a double  series  of  very  elevated  sum- 
mits, so  that  between  them  a succession  of  high 
valleys  is  formed.  These  Andes  are  also  distin- 
guished from  those  between  33°  ami  6°  S.  lat.  by 
their  not  sending  off  to  the  E.  lateral  branches. 
Their  eastern  declivities  are  snpported  by  short 
contreforts,  which  prolmbly  nowhere  extend  be- 
yond 50  m.  into  the  K.  plains. 

It  Ls  remarkable  that  the  elevated  vallevs  occu- 
pying the  middle  of  the  range  rise  in  elevation 
as  they  advance  farther  N.  That  portion  of  the 
range  which  lies  between  5|°  and  3$°  8.  lat.  Ls 
occupied  by  an  extensive  mountain  knot,  the  An- 
des of  Loxa,  which,  however,  at  no  place  attains 
the  snow  line.  Then  follows  the  longitudinal 
valley  of  Cuenca,  which  extends  from  3°  15'  to 
2°  3(f,  and  rises  to  aliout  7,800  feet  al>ove  tho 
sea.  On  this  side  no  snow  mountains  occur.  Tho 
mountains  of  Aasuay,  which  form  the  X.  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  Cuenca,  extending  between  the 
two  outer  ranges,  rise  to  15,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  enter  the  snow  line;  but  they  an*  narrow, 
occupying  only  about  8 min.  of  lat.  (between 
2°  27’  ami  2°  30').  To'  the  X.  of  them  extends 
the  longitudinal  valley  of  Alausi  and  llambato, 
which  extends  between  2°  27'  and  40'  S.  hit.,  and 
rises  to  about  7,920  fret  above  the  sea.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it  on  the  E.  ami 
W.  rise  to  a great  elevation.  On  the  western 
range  stands  the  famous  Chimborazo,  rising  21,420 
ft.  nlwve  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  until  lately 
considered  as  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  Aconcagua,  and  the  high 
M*aks  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  Parinacota  and  Sa- 
inma,  rise  considerably  higher.  On  the  E.  range 
stand  the  volcanoes  of  Sangay,  Collanes,  and  Llan- 
ganote.  On  the  X.  the  valley  of  Alausi  ami  llam- 
bato is  bounded  by  a narrow  transverse  riilge,  tho 
Alto  de  ChLsinche,  which  hardly  rises  300  ft.  aliove 
the  adjacent  level  ground.  But  at  its  extremities, 
and  precisely  on  the  lateral  ranges,  rise  two  very 
high  summits;  on  the  E.  the  volcano  of  Cotopaxi, 
attaining  18,800  ft.;  and  on  tho  W.  the  Yliniza, 
attaining  17,376  ft.  aliove  the  sea. 

The  valley  of  Quito*  extends  from  40'  S.  lat.  to 
20'  X.  lnt„  and  has  an  elevation  of  9,600  0.  abovg 
the  sea.  It  likewise  is  skirted  by  very  high  sum- 
mits, on  the  E.  by  Antisana,  which  attains  19.136 
ft.,  and  by  Cavambe  Urea,  which  attains  1 9,535  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  latter  mountain 
is  traversed  by  the  Equator.  On  the  W.  range 
the  highest  summits  are  the  Pichincha,  rising  to 
15,936  ft.,  and  the  Cotocache,  16,448  ft.  above  tho 
sea. 

The  three  longitudinal  valleys  of  Quito,  Alausi, 
llambato,  and  Cuenca,  being  only  separated  from 
each  other  by  very  narrow  transverse  ridges,  may 
lie  considered  as  one  valley,  extending  240  miles 
in  length,  with  a mean  breadth  of  from  12  to  16 
in  ilex.  They  form  the  most  populous  and  richest 
portion  of  the  republic  of  Equator. 

The  northern  lioiindary  of  the  valley  of  Quito 
is  formed  by  a transverse  ridge  between  the  Xe- 
vado  of  Cotocache  and  the  volcano  of  Inilmbura 
(21'  X.  lat.').  To  the  X.  of  it  He  the  Andes  of  to* 
Pastas,  an  extensive  mountain  region,  which  ex- 
tends to  1°  13'  X.  lat.,  and  is  crowned  by  several  high 
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summit*  and  volcanoes ; a*  the  volcanoes  of  Cum- 
bal,  Chile,  and  Panto.  The  narrow  valley*  which 
lie  between  the  different  ridges  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed are.  at  a medium,  10,000  ft.  almve  the  sea. 

This  portion  of  the  Andes  is  directed  from  S\V'. 
toNK.,  and  may  la?  considered  as  the  centre  of 
the  N.  Andes ; for  it  is  here  that  the  chain  begins 
to  divide  into  two  principal  branches ; the  western 
of  which  is  called  Cordillera  de  In  Costa  or  de  Sin- 
dagua,  whilst  the  E.  bears  the  name  of  Andes  de 
los  Pantos. 

The  Andea  of  Sindagua  have  a break  at  about 
1°  20'  N.  lat.,  by  which  the  Rio  de  hi*  Pat  ins  car- 
ries off  the  waters  descending  from  the  Andes  de 
los  Past  os  and  those  which  collect  in  the  valley 
of  Almagner.  This  valley  extends  between  1°  13' 
and  1°  56'  N.  Its  surface  is  ver>'  uneven,  and  its 
mean  elevation  may  be  about  6,000  feet  aliovc  the 
sen.  In  the  mountains  which  extend  to  the  E.  of 
it  is  a large  alpine  lake,  thcCiancga  de  Selxmdoy, 
in  which  tlie  Rio  Putumaya  or  lea.  a large  tribu- 
tary  of  the  Amazon,  takes  its  origin.  This  E. 
chain  expands  considerably  to  the  N.  of  1°  56  N. 
lat.,  so  as  to  form  a mountain  knot,  which  receives 
the  name  of  Paramo  de  las  Papas.  A little  far- 
ther north  (2°  o'  N.  lat.)  the  knot  divides  into  two 
chains  of  mountains,  which  advancing  N.  enclose 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards.  From  the  mountain  knot  of  the  Pa- 
ramo de  las  Papas  a transverse  ridge  branches  off 
westward,  uniting  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes 
with  the  cordillera  of  Sindagua,  and  separating 
the  valley  of  Almagucr  from  the  great  valley  of 
theCauca.  Near  the  place  where  this  transverse 
range  leaves  the  mountain  knot  of  los  Past  os  is 
the  volcano  de  Pu  race,  1 1 .Ml  ft.  above  the  sea. 
This  volcano  may  be  considered  as  the  most  N. 
point  of  the  Amies  of  Equator,  comprising  those 
of  Quito  and  of  Ins  Past  os. 

The  countries  lying  on  lioth  declivities  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  of  the  Equator  are  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  almost  entirely  by  aboriginal  na- 
tions, unacquainted  with  civilisation  and  com- 
merce. But  the  elevated  valleys  lying  between 
the  two  ranges  are  comparatively  well  peopled, 
partly  by  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  and 
partly  by  Indians  who  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilisation,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce.  Hence  thp  great  com- 
mercial road  which  traverses  this  portion  of  the 
Andes  runs  longitudinally  over  the  internal  val- 
leys, loginning  on  the  north  at  Popayan  (2°  26'  1 7" 
N.  lat.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  and  termi- 
nating at  Truxillo  <8^.V  40" S.  lat.)  on  the  Pacific. 
From  Popayan  (5,724  ft.nliove  the  sea)  it  ascends 
the  Alto  de  Koble  (6,176  ft.),  and  then  tin*  Alto  de 
Quilquase  (6,416  ft.).  Hence  it  descends  to  the 
Riode  Guachicon  (8,042  ft.),  whence  it  rises  again 
by  degrees  to  the  town  of  Almagucr  (7,440  ft.)  in 
the  valley  of  AJmaguer.  It  next  enters  the  moun- 
tains of  los  Past  os,  passing  over  the  Paramo  de 
Puruguav  (0,406;  to  the  village  of  Pasto  (6,576  ft.). 
South  of  this  it  descends  to  the  Rio  de  Gunitara 
(5,456  ft.),  and  again  ascends  a steep  declivity  to 
the  village  of  Gunchugol  (10,320  ft.),  whence  it 
passe*  to  the  village  ofTulinn  (10,112  ft.).  Having 
traversed  the  Paramo  dc  Bolichc  (1 1, 504  ft.),  and 
the  Alto  de  Pucara  (10,400  ft.),  it  descend*  by  a 
steep  declivity  to  the  river  Chotn,  which  i*  passed 
at  the  Ponte  de  Chota  (5,2HO  ft.),  ami  hence  it 
lead*  upward  to  the  town  of  Quito  (0,536  ft,). 

From  Quito  the  road  runs  over  the  plain  to  the 
Alto  de  Chisinche,  which  ha*  a little,  more  than 
10,000  ft.  of  elevation.  It  next  passes  through 
the  valley  by  Hnmhato  (8,864  ft.),  Riolmmha 
Nueva  (0,472  ft.),Guamote  (10,224  ft.),  and  A In  us  i 
(7,384  ft.).  Between  the  lust-mentioned  place  and 


the  town  of  Cuenca  is  the  famous  and  dangerous 
a*s  over  the  Paramo  de  Aaauay,  which  iu  its 
ighest  point,  the  Lndcrn  de  i'adlud,  rises  to 
15,536  ft.,  and  is  above  the  snow  line.  More  or 
fewer  lives  are  annually  lost  on  this  paramo. 
Cuenga  is  8,640  ft.  almve  the  sea.  Leaving  this 
town  the  road  descends  to  the  Rio  de  Saraguru 
(7,376  ft.),  am!  again  rises  to  the  Alto  de  Pulla 
(10,000  ft.),  whence  it  [lasses  to  Ix»xa  (6,768  ft.). 

From  Loxa  the  road  passes  to  the  W.  declivity 
of  the  Andes,  where  it  traverses  Avavaca  (8,002  ft.*) 
and  Olleros  (4,768  ft.),  whence  it  nqmwes  the 
range  by  the  Paramo  de  Guamani  (10,060  ft.),  and 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Marunon.  In  this  it  tra- 
verses (, uimrnhnmlia  (6,360  ft.),  Zulara  (4.352  ft.), 
the  Paramo  de  Vamoca  (8,7(56  ft.),  the  Passo  de 
Pucura  (3,552  ft.),  Montan  (8,560  ft.),  and  Caxa- 
marea  (0,200  ft.).  From  the  last-mentioned  place 
it  again  passes  the  Andes  to  Guangnmarca 
(8.000  ft.),  and  runs  hence  to  Caseas  (4.384  ft.) 
and  Los  Mokinos  (608  ft.),  terminating  at  Truxillo 
(200  ft.  alxtve  the  sea).  Thus  this  long  road  runs 
continually  over  mountains  in  traversing  0$° 
of  lat. 

From  Guayaquil  a road  leads  to  Quito.  From 
the  first-mentioned  place  it  runs  through  the  low 
grounds  skirting  the  Rio  de  Guayaquil  toCaracol, 
and  then  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ojihar  tot.’a- 
luma.  where  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  com- 
mences. The  acclivity  is  extremely  steep  Ijetween 
Cnlumn  and  Chirnlx),  which  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  country  S.  of  the  < 'hiinbora/o.  From 
Chimbo  the  road  leads  to  Mocha  and  Homluitoy 
where  it  join*  the  great  mountain  road. 

At  about  1°  20'  N.  lat.  the  Andes  of  Sindagua 
branch  off  from  the  mountain  knot  of  los  Pa»to*. 
The  E.  range  divides  again  at  alxmt  2°  5'  N.  lat. 
in  two  high  mountain  ranges.  Thus,  we  find  N, 
of  the  latter  parallel  the  Andes  divided  into  three 
distinct ‘chains,  which  enclose  the  vallevs  of  the 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauca.  These  chains  are 
called  the  E.  Central  and  W.  Andes. 

The  Eastern  Amirs  of  New  Granada  run  l»e- 
tween  2°  5'  and  5°  30'  N.  lat.,  nearly  parallel  with 
the  central  range  NNE. ; but  N.  of  5°  30'  thev 
incline  farther  K.,  running  due  NK.  Though 
none  of  its  summits,  except  the  Nevndo  de  Chita 
(5°  50'  N.  lat.)  and  the  Nevndo  dc  Mticuchues 
(8°  12')  enter  the  line  of  |>cr|>erual  congelation,  its 
mean  height  is  commonly  above  the  region  of 
trees;  and  the  / xtramo* , which  extend  on  its  sum- 
mits have  a scanty  vegetation,  and  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  between  1 2, non  and  14.000  ft.  Las 
Rosas,  the  most  X.  of  these  paramos,  terminates 
near  1»°  N‘.  lat.,  and  may  lie  considered  as  the  most 
X.  extremity  of  the  Andes ; for  the  hilly  country 
lying  farther  N.  alxmt  the  towns  of  Turnyo  and 
liarquisimento  is  not  known  to  contain  summits 
exceeding  4,ooo  or  5.000  ft.  in  elevation,  ami  on 
that  account  alone  cannot  l»o  considered  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  gigantic  mountain  system  of  the 
Andes. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  is  so  precipi- 
tous that  it  affords  no  space  for  agriculture  and 
can  only  lie  ascended  with  great  difficulty;  hut 
on  its  W.  declivity  recline  several  extensive  table- 
lands. exhibiting  a more  or  less  level  surface,  and 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  ft, 

aliove  the  sea.  Such  are  the  rich  and  fertile  plains 
of  Bogota,  with  those  of  Tuuja,  Socorro,  Soga- 
inozzo.  and  Pamplona.  These  table-land*  termi- 
nate rattier  abruptly,  and  nt  a little  distance  from 
the  I >anks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena.  The  river 
Funzha.  or  Rio  de  Bogota,  when  issuing  from  the 
plain,  precipitates  itself  at  Tequemlama,  at  two 
bounds,  down  a perpendicular  height  of  650  ft. 
In  no  other  cataruct  is  there  so  great  a mass  of 
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water  precipitated  from  so  great  a height : and  | elevation  of  1 1 ,501  ft.  aU»vc  the  level  of  the  sea. 
the  solitude  of  the  place,  the  luxuriance  of  the  j It  descends  afterwards  to  the  town  of  Cart  ago  in 
vegetation,  and  the  dreadful  roar,  present  a scene  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  (8,152  feet), 
of  unrivalled  sublimity.  The  fr.  A tides  of  New  Granada  are  the  same 

The  E.  Andes  are  twice  traversed  bv  the  road  range,  which  farther  S.  is  called  Sierra  de  la 


leading  from  llogota  to  Carracas.  From  the  capi- 
tal of  New  (iranada  it  runs  over  the  table-land  of 
Bogota  and  Tunja  to  the  sources  of  the  Teguia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sogamozzo,  where  it  passes  over 
the  Paramo  de  Almocadero,  on  the  summit  of 
which  it  attains  an  elevation  of  1 2,850  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  then  descends  towards  the  K.  plain; 
before  attaining  which,  it  again  ascends  the  range 
to  the  town  of  Pamplona,  which  probably  is  not 
leas  than  9,000  ft.  high.  To  the  N.  of  this  it  tra- 
verses the  upper  part  of  the  range,  and  passes  to 
Rosario  de  Cucuta.  From  the  last-named  place 
the  road  Is  made  over  the  high  grounds  which 
skirt  the  NW.  declivity  of  the  chain,  passing 
through  Merida,  Mendoza,  and  Truxillo,  to  To- 
cuyo.  From  Tocuyo  it  traverses  the  hilly  region 
by  which  the  Sierra  de  la  Costa  is  united  to  the 
Andes,  passing  through  Barquisimento,  S.  Carlos, 
Valentia,  and  Victoria,  to  Caraccaa. 

The  Central  Andes  of  New  (iranada  run  N.,  with 
a slight  declination  to  the  E.,  and  form  between 
their  commencement  and  5°  15'  one  great  mass  of 
nicks,  aliout  40  or  50  miles  in  breadth,  whose  sides 
are  only  furrowed  by  ravines,  but  not  intersected 
by  valleys.  Its  mean  height  seems  to  lx;  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  E.  Andes,  and  it  contains 
several  summits  which  exceed  the  snow  line.  The 
most  remarkable  of  them  are  from  S.  to  N. ; the 
Nqvados  de  Iiuila,  de  Bnraguan,  de  Tolima  (which 
attains  18,836  ft.),  amide Ilerveo.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  latter  (5°  16')  the  range  expands  to  about 
double  its  width,  separating  at  the  same  time  into 
several  ridges,  so  as  to  form  a mountain  knot,  with 
intervening  valleys.  This  mountain  region,  known 
under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Antionma,  forms  in 
its  upper  valleys  a high  country,  from  6,000  to 
7,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  on  which  the  ridges  rise 
2,(mm>  ft.  and  more.  It  approaches  very  close  to 
the  Bio  Cauca,  so  as  to  skirt  its  bed  for  about  150 
miles.  Opjxisite  to  the  high  hanks  formed  by 
these  ridges,  other  mountains,  belonging  to  the 
W.  Amies,  approach  as  near  to  the  river,  which 
runs  for  nearly  150  miles  in  an  immense  cleft, 
over  a rocky  and  rugged  Ixittom,  and  forms  a 
series  of  cataracts  and  rapids  lietween  Salto  de  S. 
Antonio,  and  Bocca  del  Espirito  Santo.  In  all 
this  space  the  river  is  quite  unfit  for  navigation, 
ami  travelling  by  land  is  in  this  country  very 
fatiguing  and  not  without  danger.  The  ridges 
w hich  issue  from  the  mountain  knot  of  the  Sierra 
de  Antioquin  approach  the  Bio  Magdalena  to  a 
distance  of  a few  miles,  and  terminate  not  far  ; 
from  the  place  where  that  river  joins  the  ttio  1 
Cauca,  aliout  8°  30'. 

That  portion  of  the  Central  Andes  which  forms  j 
one  undivided  mass  is  crossed  by  two  roads ; one  i 
leading  from  Bogota  to  Pojiayan.  and  the  other  to  i 
Cartago.  The  first  runs  after  descending  from  ! 
the  elevates!  plain  of  Bogota  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Bio  Magdalena,  in  the  vallev  of  this  river  to  the 
S.  as  far  as  the  town  of  La  Plata,  whence  it  turns 
W.,  ami  crosses  the  range  over  the  Paramo  de  las 
Guanacas,  on  which  it  rises  to  14,705  ft.  above  the 
sc  a.  It  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 
to  the  town  of  Popayan.  The  road  between  Bo- 
gota ami  Cartago  descends  from  the  plain  of  Bo- 
gota (8,736  ft.),  crosses  the  Rio  Magdalena  at  the 
pass  de  (iuayacann  (1,200  ft.),  passes  through  the 
town  of  Ibaguc  (4,48*1  ft,),  and  crosses  the  range 
by  the  famous  mountain  pass  of  Quimiiu,  bed  ween 
the  Xevndos  of  Baraguan  and  Tolima:  at  its 
highest  point,  the  Garitodcl  Paramo,  it  attains  tui 


j Costa  or  de  Sindngua.  It  lowers  considerably  in 
advancing  to  the  N.,  so  that  between  2°  80^ and 
5°  N.  lat.  its  mean  elevation  does  not  exceed 

5.000  or  6,000  ft,  above  the  sea,  or  from  2,000  to 

3.000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Cauca;  nor  is  its 
breadth  considerable. probably  not  more  than  from 
15  to  20  miles,  but  it  rises  with  a very  precipitous 
declivity.  N.  of  5°  the  range  is  higher,  ami  its 
breadth  more  considerable.  Its  highest  summit 
is  the  Torn  del  Choco,  SE.  of  Xovita,  which, 
however,  is  far  from  attaining  the  snow  line,  and 
probably  does  not  rise  to  much  more  than  10,000 
feet.  N.  of  this  summit  the  range  approaches 
close  to  the  Bio  Cauca,  funning  its  high  hanks  Ixv* 
tween  the  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  ami  the  Bocca  del 
Espirito  Santo,  and  constituting  with  the  oppo- 
site ranges  of  the  Central  Andes,  as  it  were,  one 
mountain  knot.  The  Western  Andes  semi  from 
this  point  a range  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
which  skirts  the  Bio  Cauca  on  the  W„  extending 
to  the  N.  of  8°  N.  lat.,  and  contains  the  Alto  de 
Viento.  a summit  which  attains  more  than  9,000  ft. 
of  elevation. 

From  the  W.  Andes  n ridge  branches  off  near 
6°  N.  lat.  It  runs  to  the  \V .,  ami  separates  the 
sources  of  the  Bio  de  S.  Juan,  which  falls  into  the 
Pacific,  from  those  of  the  Atrato,  which  runs  to 
the  Carribhcan  Sea.  This  range  soon  turns  to  the 
NXW.,  and  advances  in  that  direction  between 
the  Rio  Atrato  ami  the  Pacific.  Its  elevation 
seems  not  to  lie  considerable  at  the  beginning,  ami 
it  grows  lower  as  it  advances  farther  N.  It  seems 
to  disapjiear  entirely  between  7°  aiul  8°  opposite 
to  the  harbour  of  Cupica  on  the  Pacific:  for  no 
mountain  range  is  found  on  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  where  it  is  narrowest. 

Six  roads  are  said  to  cross  the  W.  Amies : but 
they  can  only  lx;  used  with  gnat  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  steepness  of  the  ridge. 
They  are  commonly  impracticable  for  nudes,  ami 
travellers  as  well  ns  goods  are  brought  over  on 
the  hacks  of  Indians.  The  roads  roost  used  are 
that  of  Las  Juntas,  which  leads  from  Cali  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cauca  to  Buenaventura,  a harbour 
on  the  Pacific;  the  road  of  S.  Augustin,  connect- 
ing Cartago  with  Novita;  and  that  of  Verras,  hv 
which  the  town  of  Citara  in  the  valley  of  the 
Atrato  communicates  with  Antiixpiia  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Cauca.  (For  a further  account  of 
existing  and  proposed  roads  over  the  Andes,  see 
Rail  trays,  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

The  Grotnay  of  the  Andes  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Only  a small  portion  of  their  immense 
extent  has  liccn  visited  by  scientific  travellers ; 
ami  the  information  obtained  from  them  teaches 
only  a few  isolated  facts,  which  do  not  justify' 
general  conclusions.  We  are,  however,  informed, 
that  the  most  frequent  of  the  primitive  rock*  of 
the  Alps—  granite  and  gneiss — are  by  no  means 
frequent  in  the  Andes,  which  are  com|x>sed  mostly 
of  porphyry  ami  mica-slate.  Porphyry  is  by  far 
the  most  widely  extended  of  the  un  strati  lied  rocks 
of  the  Andes,  and  occurs  through  the  whole  range 
at.  all  elevations,  anti  frequently  the  highest  sum- 
mits are  composed  of  it.  Next  to  porphyry  and 
mica-slate,  trachyte  and  basalt  an;  most  frequently 
met  with. 

Volcanoes  are  frequent  in  certain  portions  of 
the  range.  Capt.  B.  Hall  observed  a phenomenon, 
which  induced  him  to  think  that  a volcano  exists 
on  one  of  the  larger  islands  N.  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
that  the  observed  phenomenon  was  produced  by  an 
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eruption;  but  Capt.  King,  who  surveyed  these 
islands  about  ten  years  ago,  seems  not  to  have 
found  a volcano  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  nor  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  range  south  of  46°  S.  lat,  But 
farther  N.  they  occur  in  great  numbers.  Four 
volcanoes  are  visible  from  the  island  of  Chiloe ; 
they  lie  on  the  opposite  coast,  between  46°  and  42° 
8.  Lat.  Still  more  numerous  are  volcanoes  in  the 
Chilean  Andes,  not  less  than  nineteen  being  known 
to  be  there  in  a state  of  activity.  The  most  N.  is 
that  of  Coquimbo,  somewhat  to  the  S.  of  30°  S. 
lat.  But  between  this  volcano  and  that  of  Ata- 
cama (between  21°  and  22°  8.  lat,)  no  volcano  is 
stated  to  exist.  Farther  N.  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains occur  only  in  the  W.  range  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes ; none  of  the  high  summits  of  the  E.  range 
having  ever  been  known  to  have  mode  an  erup- 
tion, or  emitted  smoke.  That  portion  of  the  Andes 
in  which  volcanic  agency  is  most  active  lies  be- 
tween 8$°8.  lat.  and  2°  N.  lat.  The  number  of 
summits  whose  eruptions  are  recorded  is  here  very 
considerable ; and  Humboldt  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  valleys  N.  of  the  pass  of  Assuay  are  to 
be  considered  as  being  placed  on  an  extensive 
volcanic  basis,  and  that  most  of  the  numerous 
summits  surrounding  them  have  once  served,  and 
may  again  serve,  as  channels  for  the  subterranean 
fire  communicating  with  the  atmosphere.  The 
farthest  N.  of  these  volcanoes  is  that  of  Puractf,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Popayan,  where  the  Andes 
begin  to  divide  into  three  ranges ; which  seem  to 
be,  in  their  present  state,  quite  exempt  from  vol- 
canic agency,  none  of  their  summits  having  ever 
made  an  eruption. 

No  portion  of  the  globe  is  subject  to  such  fre- 
quent and  frightful  earthquakes  as  the  countries 
embosomed  within  the  range  of  the  Andes,  and 
those  lying  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  towns  of  Bogota,  Quito,  Riobamba,  Callao, 
Copiapo,  Valparaiso,  Concepcion,  and  others,  have 
at  different  times  been  more  or  leas  destroyed  by 
their  agency. 

Line  of  perpetual  Congelation . — The  observations 
made  by  Humboldt  hi  the  Andes  induced  him  to 
fix  the  snow  line  near  the  equator,  at  an  elevation 
of  15,750  ft.;  and  he  thought  that,  near  the 
tropic,  it  would  be  found  at  about  14,000  ft.,  or 
somewhat  higher.  But  Mr.  Pentland  found  it 
near  17°  8.  lat.,  at  nearly  17,000  ft. ; and  later  ob- 
servations fix  it  near  12°  8.  lat.,  at  about  16,400  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  farther  remark- 
able, that  though  a great  number  of  summits 
rise  above  the  snow  line,  glaciers  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence in  the  Andes.  This  is  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  relative  position  of  their  summits, 
which  generally  form  a continuous  line,  without 
having  other  summits  on  their  sides ; and  partly  to 
the  considerable  distance  which  everywhere  is  found 
to  intervene  between  two  summits.  It  is  only  in 
the  narrow  ravines,  by  which  some  of  the  sides  of 
the  giant  summits  are  furrowed,  that  glaciers  of 
small  extent  are  met  with. 

Vegetation  and  Zoology  of  the  A rule*. — The  dif- 
ferent plants  and  trees  peculiar  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  globe  appear  in  regular  succession, 
as  we  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  the 
heights  of  the  Andes.  In  the  lower  grounds,  be- 
tween the  tropics,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
height  of  from  8,000  to  5,000  ft.,  cassava,  cacao, 
maize,  plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee 
are  cultivated.  Indigo  and  cacao,  the  plantain  or 
the  banana  tree,  and  the  cassava  root  require  great 
heat  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  generally  a climate 
of  which  the  mean  temperature  is  75°.  But  cotton 
and  coffee  will  grow  at  a considerable  elevation, 
and  sugar  is  cultivated  with  success  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Quito.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the 
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same  climate  as  the  banana;  hut  its  cultivation 
extends  over  a much  wider  sphere,  as  it  arrives  at 
maturity  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  low  country  within  the  tropics  is  also  the 
region  of  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits.  Between  the  altitudes  of  6,000  ft.  and 
9,000  ft.  lies  the  climate  best  suited  for  the  culture 
of  all  kinds  of  European  grain.  Wheat,  under  the 
equator,  will  seldom  form  an  ear  below  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,500  ft.,  or  ripen  if  above  that  of  10,000  ft. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
European  colonists  have  not  sufficiently  varied 
their  agricultural  experiments  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  minimum  of  height  at  which  European  cerealia 
would  come  to  maturity  in  the  equinoxial  regions 
of  America.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in  the 
Caraccas  he  saw  fine  harvests  of  wheat  near  Vic- 
toria, in  the  latitude  of  10°  13*  N.,  at  the  height  of 
1,640  and  1,900  ft.,  and  at  Cuba  wheat  flourishes 
at  a still  smaller  elevation.  Rye  and  Imriev,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  resist  cold  lietter  than  wheat ; 
they  are  accordingly  cultivated  at  a greater  eleva- 
tion. Barley  yields  abundant  harvests  at  heights 
where  the  thermometer  rarely  keeps  up  during  the 
day  above  57°  Fah.  Within  tho  limits  in  which 
European  grain  flourishes  is  to  be  found  the  oak, 
which  from  an  elevation  of  9,200  ft.  never  descends, 
near  the  equator,  below  that  of  5,500  ft.,  though  it 
is  met  with  in  the  parallel  of  Mexico  at  the  height 
of  only  2,620  ft.  Beyond  the  limit  of  9,000  ft. 
large  trees  of  every  kind  liegin  to  disappear,  though 
some  dwarfish  pines  are  to  be  found  at  the  height 
of  13,000  ft,  nearly  2,000  ft.  from  the  line  of  per- 
!>etual  snow.  The  grasses  clothe  the  ground  at  an 
elevation  of  from  13,500  ft.  to  15,100  ft.;  and  from 
this  to  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow  the  only  plants 
visible  are  the  lichen,  which  covers  the  face  of 
the  rocks,  and  seems  even  to  penetrate  under  the 
snow. 

In  districts  as  elevated  as  the  valley  of  Titicaca, 
agriculture  is  confined  to  potatoes,  onions,  and  cap- 
sicum, and  to  the  grain  called  quinoa  ( Chenopedium 
quinoa,  Lin.) ; barley  and  rye  are  only  cultivated 
as  fodder.  On  the  plain  of  Bogota  a farinaceous 
root,  called  aracacha , is  cultivated,  and  lately  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  its  culture 
in  England.  Trees  are  found  to  ascend  to  12,000  ft. 
or  14,000  ft.  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains ; 
but  their  summits,  which  commonly  form  plains 
of  some  extent,  are  nearly  Imre  of  vegetation, 
nourishing  only  two  or  three  kinds  of  low  plants. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Andes, 
none  has  obtained  greater  celebrity  than  the  cin- 
chona, or  Jesuits’  bark,  which  is  now  known  to 
grow  not  only  on  different  parts  of  the  Andes,  but 
also  on  the  other  high  mountains  of  S.  America. 
The  best  bark,  however,  is  collected  on  the  Andes 
between  5°  N.  lat.  and  5°  8.  lat.,  where  the  trees 
grow  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

The  most  remarkable  kind  of  animals  in  the 
Andes  is  the  species  comprising  the  guanacoe, 
llamas,  and  vicunas.  The  llamas  are  used  as  ani- 
mals of  burden ; but  they  are  slow,  making  only 
about  12  miles  a day,  and  carrying  about  70  lbs. 
of  burthen.  The  vicunas  give  a very  valuable  kind 
of  wool.  Among  birds,  the  condbrn  have  always 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers,  on  account 
of  their  enormous  size.  They  are  a species  of 
vulture. 

Mineral  Wealth. — If  the  high  table- land  of  Ana- 
huac  in  Mexico  be  excepted,  no  mountain  range 
can  vie  with  the  Andes  in  mineral  riches,  especially 
in  the  precious  metals.  Many  of  the  rivers  de- 
scending from  the  Andes  between  the  tropics  con- 
tain small  particles  of  gold  in  their  sand.  The 
particles  of  gold  deposited  in  the  alluvial  soil 
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skirting  the  beds  of  some  of  these  rivers  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Europeans,  and  at  some 
places  the  soil  is  carefully  washed.  The  alluvial 
soils  richest  in  gold  are  those  lying  to  the  W.  of 
the  Central  Andes  of  New  Granada,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  Cauca;  as  also  in  the  provinces  of  Bar- 
bacoas  and  Cboco  along  the  Paciiic.  In  the  latter 
districts  platina  also  occurs ; and,  till  within  these 
few  years,  when  it  has  been  found  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  these  were  considered  as  the  only  places 
in  which  it  was  to  be  met  W'ith.  Alluvial  soils 
rich  in  gold  are  also  found  along  the  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
between  14°  and  17°  8.  lat,;  and  here,  too,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold  are  extracted.  The 
annual  produce' of  the  lavaderos  and  gold  mines 
of  the  Andes  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  have 
amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  to 
283,429  oz.;  equal,  at  4/.  per  oz.,  to  1,133,7101.  As 
far  us  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  rather  decreased 
than  increased  since  that  time. 

Silver  occurs  in  many  places  of  the  range  be- 
tween 33°  and  the  equator ; but  it  is  commonly 
found  at  an  elevation  where  vegetation  nearly 
ceases,  which  renders  the  working  of  the  mines 
very  expensive,  and  frequently  disappoints  the 
otherwise  well-founded  expectations  of  the  under- 
takers. The  n urn l xt  of  mines  which  have  been 
worked  and  abandoned  is  very  great ; many  of 
them,  however,  are  still  worked.  The  most  cele- 
brated silver  mines  are  those  of  Potosi  and  Pasco. 
The  former  are  in  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  (19°  36’  S. 
lat.),  which  rises  to  10,037  ft.  above  the  sea.  This 
mountain  is  perforated  in  all  directions ; and  it  is 
said,  though  the  statement  be  probably  exag- 
gerated, that  there  are  no  fewer  than  6,000  exca- 
vations in  it.  The  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  a hill,  rising 
on  the  high  plain  of  Uombou  (about  1 1°  S.  lat.). 
It  has  been  worked  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  the  richest  silver 
mine  of  America ; unless,  which  is  doubtful,  it  be 
surpassed  by  the  silver  mines  discovered  in  N. 
Chili  in  1830,  about  30  or  40  m.  8.  of  the  town  of 
Copiapo,  where  silver  ore  is  very  abundant.  There 
are  also  to  be  mentioned  the  silver  mines  in  the 
8an  Juan  province  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
where  also,  according  to  late  reports,  gold  has  been 
discovered.  The  yield  of  the  San  Juan  mines,  to 
work  which  a company  has  been  formed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Argentine  government,  is  very 
considerable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  annual  produce  of  the  silver  mines  of 
the  Andes  was  stated  by  Humboldt  to  amount  to 
691,492  lbs.  troy;  wrhicb,  if  wc  take  the  silver  at 
bs.  the  ounce,  gives  a sum  of  2,074,4764  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  its  amount  at  present;  but  pro- 
bably it  is  not  much  fallen  off. 

Mercury  or  quicksilver  occurs  in  many  places 
N.  of  14°  8.  lat.,  and  S.  of  the  equator;  but  since 
the  destruction  of  the  mines  of  Guancavelica,  we 
are  not  sure  whether  it  be  anywhere  worked. 
These,  which  were  extremely  rich,  yielding  from 
4,000  to  6,000  cwt.  a year,  were  unluckily  ruined 
in  1789,  through  the  Ignorance  and  mismanage- 
ment of  a superintendent. 

Copper  seems  to  occur  very  frequently  S.  of  14° 
S.  lat.  J>argc  masses  of  nearly  pure  copper  are 
stated  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  8.  extremity 
of  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  but  the  expense  of 
bringing  them  down  to  the  coast  is  at  present  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  turned  to  advantage. 
In  the  N.  provinces  of  Chili  several  mines  ^re 
worked  with  advantage.  Miers  estimated  the 
quantity  of  copper  exported  from  these  countries 
in  1824  at  40ttK8)  cwt.;  in  1829  it  rose  to  60,000, 
and  has  since  materially  increased.  It  is  mostly 
exported  to  China,  India,  and  the  U.  States. 


Ores  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron  exist  in  various  parts; 
but  they  are  little  worked. 

Travelling  in  the  Andes. — The  improvement  of 
the  countries  embosomed  within  the  Andes  is 
much  retarded  by  the  want  of  easy  communication. 
Sometimes  the  Intercourse  between  places  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  is  interrupted  by 
quebradas , or  rents,  generally  narrow,  sometimes 
of  a vast  depth,  and  with  nearly  perpendicular 
sides.  The  famous  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo,  in 
Columbia,  leads  over  a small  quebrada ; it  is  ele- 
vated about  312  ft.  above  the  torrent  that  flows 
in  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  Most  of  the  torrents 
that  are  tmssed  in  travelling  over  the  Cordilleras 
are  fordable ; though  their  impetuosity  is  such 
when  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to  detain  travellers 
for  several  days.  But  when  they  are  too  deep  to 
be  forded,  or  the  banks  too  inaccessible,  suspension 
bridges  are  thrown  over  them,  of  a singular  make ; 
but  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparently  dan- 
gerous and  fragile  construction,  ore  found  to  answer 
the  purposes  required.  Where  the  river  is  narrow, 
with  high  banks,  they  are  constructed  of  wood, 
and  consist  of  four  long  beams  laid  close  together 
over  the  precipice,  and  forming  a path  of  about  a 
yard  and  a half  in  breadth,  being  just  sufficient 
for  a man  to  pane  over  on  horseback.  These  bridges 
have  become  so  familiar  to  the  natives  that  they 
ass  them  w'ilhout  apprehension.  Where  the 
readtli  of  the  river  will  not  admit  of  a beam 
being  laid  across,  ropes  constructed  of  bejucos,  a 
species  of  thin  elastic  cane,  of  the  length  required 
are  thrown  over.  Six  of  these  ropes  are  stretched 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other;  two,  in- 
tended to  nerve  as  parapets,  being  considerably 
higher  than  the  other  four;  and  the  latter  being 
covered  with  sticks  laid  in  a transverse  direction, 
the  bridge  is  passed  by  men,  while  the  mules,  being 
divested  of  their  burdens,  are  made  to  swim  across. 
All  travellers  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  danger 
of  passing  these  rope  bridges,  which  look  like 
ribands  suspended  above  a crevice  or  impetuous 
torrent.  But  this  danger,  according  to  Humboldt, 
is  not  very  great  when  a single  person  passes  over 
the  bridge  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  his  body 
leaning  forward.  But  the  oscillations  of  the  ropes 
become  very  great  when  the  traveller  is  conducted 
by  an  Indian  who  walks  quicker  than  himself;  or 
when,  frightened  by  the  view  of  the  water  seen 
through  the  interstices  of  the  bamboos,  he  has  the 
imprudence  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  lAy  hold  of  the  ropes  that  serve  as  a rail. 
Some  of  the  rivers  of  the  higher  Andes  are  passed 
by  means  of  an  invention  or  bridge  denominated 
a tarabita.  It  conveys  not  only  the  passengers, 
but  also  their  cattle  and  burdens;  and  is  used  to 
pass  those  torrents  whose  rapidity  and  the  large 
stones  continually  rolling  down,  render  it  impos- 
sible for  mules  to  swim  across.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  rope  of  bejuco,  extended  across  the  river, 
on  each  bank  of  which  it  is  fastened  to  stout  posts. 
On  one  side  is  a kind  of  wheel  or  winch  to  straiten 
or  slack  the  rope  to  the  degree  required.  From 
this  rope  hangs  a kind  of  moveable  leathern  ham- 
mock, capable  of  holding  a man,  to  which  a rope 
is  fastened  for  drawing  it  to  the  side  intended. 

; For  carrying  over  mules  two  ropes  are  necessary, 
and  these  much  thicker  and  slacker.  The  creature 
being  suspended  from  them,  and  secured  by  girths 
round  the  belly,  neck,  and  legs,  is  shoved  on,  and 
dragged  to  the  opposite  bank.  Some  of  these  be- 
juco bridges  are  ot  great  length,  and  elevated  to  a 
great  height  above  the  torrent. 

A bridge  of  this  sort  was  constructed  by  the 
6th  Inca  over  the  Dcsaguadero,  or  river  that  issues 
from  Lake  Titicaca,  where  it  is  more  than  200  ft. 
in  width ; and,  on  uccount  of  its  utility,  is  still 
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kept  up.  Sometime*,  instead  of  being  made  of 
bejucos  or  osier*,  these  suspension  bridges  are 
made  of  twisted  strands  or  thongs  of  bullock's  hide. 
Mr.  Miers  passed  along  one  of  this  sort  in  Chili, 
225  ft.  in  length,  by  6 ft  wide.  It  conveyed  over 
loaded  mules,  and  was  perfectly  secure.  (Ulloa, 
Voyage  en  Amerique,  i.  358 ; Mien,  Chili,  u 335 ; 
Humboldt's  Researches,  ii.  72.) 

The  ruggedncsa  of  the  roads  in  the  less  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  Andes,  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. in  many  places  the  ground  is  so  narrow 
that  the  mules  employed  in  travelling  have  scarcely 
room  to  set  their  feet  and  in  others  it  is  a con- 
tinued scries  of  precipices.  These  paths  are  full 
of  holes,  from  2 to  3 ft  deep,  in  which  the  mules 
set  their  feet  and  draw  their  bellies  and  their 
riders’  legs  along  the  ground.  The  holes  serve 
as  steps,  without  which  the  precipices  would  be 
in  a great  measure  impracticable;  hut  should  the 
creature  happen  to  set  its  foot  between  two  of 
these  holes,  or  not  place  it  right  the  rider  falls, 
and,  if  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  inevitably 
perishes.  This  danger  is  even  greater  where  the 
holes  are  wanting.  The  tracks  are  extremely 
steep  and  slippery,  and  in  general  chalky  and  wet ; 
and  where  there  are  no  holes  to  serve  as  steps 
Indians  are  obliged  to  go  before  with  small  spades 
to  dig  little  trenches  across  the  path.  In  de- 
scending those  places  where  there  are  no  holes  or 
trenches,  and  which  are  sometimes  many  hundred 
yards  deep,  the  instinct  of  the  mules  accustomed 
to  pass  them  is  admirable.  They  are  sensible  of 
the  caution  requisite  in  the  descent.  On  coming 
to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  they  stop ; and  having 
placed  their  fore  feet  dose  together,  as  if  in  a po*-. 
ture  of  stopping  themselves,  they  also  put  their 
hind  feet  together,  but  a little  forwards,  as  if  going 
to  lie  down.  In  this  attitude,  having,  as  it  were, 
taken  a survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with 
the  swiftness  of  a meteor.  The  rider  has  only  to 
keep  himself  fast  in  the  saddle,  without  checking 
his  beast ; for  the  least  motion  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
order the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in  which  case 
they  must  both  unavoidably  perish.  The  address 
of  these  creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful;  for  in 
this  so  rapid  motion,  when  they  seem  to  have  lost 
all  command  of  themselves,  they  follow  exactly 
the  dilTcrent  windings  of  the  path,  as  if  they  had 
previously  reconnoitred  and  settled  in  their  minds 
the  route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  every 
precaution  for  their  safety.  There  would,  other- 
wise, indeed,  be  no  possibility  of  travelling  over 
places  where  the  safety  of  the  rider  depends  oil  the 
experience  and  address  of  liis  beast. 

The  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  are  deeper 
and  narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  present  scenes  of  the  wildest  aspect,  give  rise 
also  to  several  other  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
travelling.  In  many  parts,  owing  to  the  humiditv 
of  the  climate,  and  the  declivity  of  the  ground, 
the  streamlets  which  tiow  down  the  mountains 
have  hollowed  out  rallies  from  about  20  to  25  ft. 
in  depth.  The  pathway  which  runs  along  those 
crevices  is  frequentiv  not  above  a foot  or  a foot 
and  a half  in  breadth,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a gallery  dug  and  left  open  to  the  sky.  In  some 
places  the  opening  above  is  covered  by  the  thick 
vegetation  which  grows  out  from  both  sides  of  the 
crevice,  so  that  the  traveller  is  forced  to  grope  his 
way  in  darkness.  The  oxen,  which  are  the  (leasts 
of  burden  commonly  made  use  of  in  this  country', 
can  scarcely  force  their  way  through  these  galleries 
some  widen  are  more  than  a mile  in  length ; oiul 
if  the  traveller  should  happen  to  meet  them  in  one 
of  the  passages,  he  has  no  means  of  avoiding  them 
but  by  climbing  the  earthen  wall  which  borders 
the  crevice,  and  keeping  himself  suspended  by 
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laying  hold  of  the  roots  which  penetrate  to  this 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  * In  many 
of  the  passes  of  the  Andes,’  says  Humboldt, 4 such 
is  the  state  of  the  roads  that  the  usual  mode  of 
travelling  for  persons  in  easy  circumstances  is  in 
a chair  strapped  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  nativo 
porters,  called  cargueros,  or,  men  of  burden,  who 
live  by  letting  out  their  backs  and  loins  to  travel- 
1 lers.  Thev  talk  in  this  country  of  going  on  a 
man's  back  (andar  en  cargueros),  a*  we  mention 
going  on  horseback.  No  humiliating  idea  is  an- 
nexes! to  the  trade  of  cargueros ; and  the  men  who 
follow  this  occupation  are  not  Indians,  but  mulat- 
toes,  and  sometimes  even  whites.  The  usual  load 
of  a carguero  is  six  or  seven  arrobas;  those  who  are 
very  strong  carry  as  much  as  nine  arrobas.  They 
earn,  by  a Journey  from  Ibague  to  Cartago,  only 
12  or  14  piasters  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  days. 
The  passage  of  the  mountain  of  Quindiu  is  not  the 
only  part  of  South  America  which  is  traversed  on 
the  backs  of  men.  The  whole  of  the  province  of 
Antioquia  is  surrounded  by  mountains  so  difficult  to 
pass,  that  they  who  dislike  entrusting  themselves 
to  the  skill  of  a bearer,  and  are  not  strong  enough 
to  travel  on  foot  from  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia  to 
Bocca  de  N&res  or  Rio  SamAna,  must  relinquish 
all  thoughts  of  leaving  the  country.  The  numlier 
of  young  men  who  undertake  the  employments  of 
beasts  of  burden  at  Choco,  Ibague,  and  Medellin 
is  so  considerable,  that  we  sometimes  meet  a file 
of  fifty  or  sixty.  A few  years  ago,  when  a project 
was  formed  to  make  the  passage  from  Nares  to 
Antioquia  passable  for  mules,  the  cargueros  pre- 
sented formal  remonstrances  against  mending  the 
road,  and  the  government  was  weak  enough  to 
yield  to  their  clamours.  The  person  carried  in  a 
chair  by  a carguero  must  remain  several  hours 
motionless,  and  leaning  backwards.  The  least 
motion  is  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  carrier; 
and  his  fall  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
as  the  carguero,  too  confident  in  his  own  skill, 
chooses  the  most  rapid  declivities,  or  crosses  a tor- 
rent on  a narrow  and  slippery  trunk  of  a tree. 
These  accidents  are,  however,  rare ; and  those 
which  happen  must  be  attributed  to  the  impru- 
dence of  travellers,  who,  frightened  at  a false  step 
of  the  carguero,  leap  down  from  their  chairs.’ 
(Researches,  i.  69.)  . 

Railway *. — Within  the  last  few  years  measures 
have  been  projected,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
cany  them  out,  which  there  is  little  doubt  will 
break  down  the  barrier  to  commerce  which  the 
Andes  of  South  America  now  form.  Most  promi- 
nent of  these  is  the  project  to  prolong  westward 
the  line  of  railway  from  Rosano  on  the  Parana 
river  to  Cordova  in  the  interior ; and  in  fact,  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  the  River  Plate 
with  the  coast  of  Chili,  by  a railway  crossing  the 
Andes  at  a height  of  16,023  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  originated  and  roughly  sur- 
veyed about  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wheel  wnght,  a 
New  England  gentleman  of  long  experience  in 
constructing  mountain  railways  in  Chili.  Under 
his  direction  a railway  was  constructed  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Santiago,  which  lies  about  2,000  ft. 
above  the  sea;  opened  for  traffic  in  18C3.  In  1849 
he  completed  50  miles  of  line,  from  the  seaport  of 
Caldera  to  the  mining  station  of  Copiapo,  now 
extended  52  miles  farther  to  Chanaryillo,  passing 
over  an  elevation  of  4,476  ft.  above  the  sea,  with 
a maximum  gradient  of  1 in  20,  a steepness  un- 
precedented, but  worked  for  more  than  three  years 
at  a slow  speed  with  powerful  locomotives,  draw- 
ing a maximum  load  of  43  tons.  The  success  of 
this  line  as  a pecuniary  speculation,  and  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  country,  suggested  to 
Mr.  Wheelwright  the  greater  scheme  of  crossing 
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the  Andes.  From  Copiapo  a pass,  called  by  the 
name  of  San  Francisco,  crosses  the  Chilian  Cordil- 
lera.  Though  it  exceeds  the  height  of  16,000  ft., 
it  is  rarely  if  over  blocked  up  with  snow,  partly 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  partly  to 
its  wide  and  open  character.  From  Copiapo  to 
the  summit  is  2*25  iqilcs,  the  rise  in  height  about 
14,800  ft.  From  the  summit  to  Fiaraliala,  where 
the  plains  which  extend  to  the  Atlantic  may  be 
aaid  to  begin,  the  distance  is  125  miles,  the  fall 
near  11,000  ft.,  Fiambala  being  over  5,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Here,  however,  rich  soil  and  abun- 
dant vegetation,  with  almost  tropical  products, 
begin,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  Cordova, 
350  miles,  and  thence  to  Rosario,  250  miles  though 
passing  occasionally  through  salt  and  barren  lands 
offers  no  engineering  difficulties ; and,  indeed,  like 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  singularly 
favourable  to  cheapness  of  construction.  From 
Copiapo  to  the  summit  only  two  'places  involve 
much  difficulty  or  heavy  works.  The  first  requires 
steep  gradients  anil  a tunnel  between  1 and  2 miles 
long,  in  a space  of  about  1 1 miles,  at  the  passage 
of  n secondary  mountain  ridge  called  Cuesta  di  los 
Chileans.  Passing  it,  the  road  comes  out  on  the 
great  central  plateau  of  the  Cordillera  at  a height 
of  near  13,000  ft.,  at  a point  distant  about  80 
miles  from  the  summit  level,  and  with -a  total  rise 
of  little  more  than  3,000  ft.  in  that  distance,  in 
which  only  one  difficulty  occurs — a gradient  of 
600  ft.  to  the  mile  far  3 mill's,  to  Ik*  reduced  to 
200  by  taking  a circuit  increasing  the  length  to 
10  miles.  The  first  portion  of  the  descent,  for  13 
raili*s  is  on  a heavy  gradient  of  150  ft. ; and  no 
further  difficulty  occurs  except  at  a place  called 
the  Angostura— the  contraction  of  the  Los  Losas 
river,  where  it  falls  rapidly  for  5 miles.  Ilut  it  is 
proliable  that  this  difficulty,  itself  not  excessive, 
might  be  avoided  by  a side  valley,  which  would 
also  shorten  the  route.  As  yet  only  a survey  of  a 
rough  description  has  been  made : but  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  line  is  proved  by  the  gradients 
not  exceeding  what  have  already  been  worked. 
The  scheme,  it  is  also  remarked,  includes  only  2$ 
miles  of  tunnelling.  It  is  even  expected  that 
when  more  accurate  surveys  come  to  be  made, ! 
more  suitable  passes  may  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  stated,  in  a paper  communi- 
cated to  the  British  Association  in  1863,  that 
since  he  left  Copiapo,  *n  Mr.  Brewer,  a very  reli- 
able person,  who  resides  in  that  city,  has  driven 
over  the  mountain  by  San  Francisco  to  the  pri>- 
vinee  of  Tuctiroan,  and  returned  in  the  same  car- 
riage by  the  Horquora  Pass,  further  south,  which 
he  preferred.  Mr.  Brewer  describee  the  summit 
of  the  Horquera  as  being  only  a few  thousand  feet 
in  width,  whereas  at  San  Francisco  it  is  100  miles, 
and  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  except 
for  a space  of  20  to  25  mill's.  He  is,  no  doubt, 
the  first  person  that  ever  crossed  the  Andes  in  a 
carriage.’  The  pass  called  Planchon,  above  des- 
cribed, has  also  attracted  attention. 

If  this  should  be  found  practicable,  another 
trunk  line  would  probably  be  planned  to  diverge 
from  the  Rosario  and  Coldova  line  at  a place 
called  Villa  Nueva,  and  run  direct  by  the  impor- 
tant towns  of  San  Luis  and  Mendoza  to  the  Plan- 
chon.  It  would  then  descend  to  join  the  Great 
Southern  Railway  of  Chile  at  Curico,  85  miles 
south  of  the  capital,  Santiago.  In  that  case,  the 
other  line  on  arriving  at  Horquera,  a central  posi- 
tion for  the  provinces  of  Catamarca,  Tucuman, 
and  Santiago  de  Eaten,  instead  of  turning  west- 
ward to  the  pass  of  San  Francisco,  might  run 
nearly  north  through  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuv, 
and  enter  Bolivia  and  Upper  Peru  even  as  for  as 
Potosi,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable. 
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Among  the  advantages  expected  from  these 
railways  is  reckoned  not  only  the  commerce  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  seeking  a port  or  a river  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  their 
construction  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a new 
passenger  route  from  Europe  to  Australia.  As 
Admiral  Fitzroy  pointed  out  before  the  Googra- 
hical  Society  in  1860,  ‘a  ship  running  a few 
undred  miles  to  the  north  from  Copiapo  or  Cal- 
dera, gets  into  the  heart  of  the  trade-wind,  which 
would  carry  her  across  to  Australasia.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  running  a little  south  from  Aus- 
tralia or  New  Zealand,  a ship  would  get  into  the 
south  westerly  winds  which  would  carry  her  right 
across  to  Chili : so  that  a ship  without  steam  might 
make  the  voyage  either  way  in  five  or  six  weeks 
without  having  to  guard  against  any  intervening 
land,  or  peculiar  danger  of  any  kind,  beyond  that 
of  an  oceanic  passage  without  a hurricane.’  The 
actual  distance,  again,  across  that  part  of  South 
America  from  New  Zealand  to  Europe  is  rather  loss 
than  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  Rosario  is  reckoned  at  from  twentv- 
five  to  thirty  days,  so  that,  allowing  five  days  lor 
the  railway  transit,  little  more  than  two  months 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  transmission  of  mails 
and  passengers  between  Australia  and  England. 

ANDLAU,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Baa  Rhin, 
arrontl.  Schelestat,  on  the  Andlan,  10  m.  NNW. 
Schelwtlt  Pop.  2,018  in  1861. 

ANDORRE  (REPUBLIC  OF),  a small  and 
nominally  independent  state  on  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  dep.  of  Artege  in 
France,  and  the  district  of  Urge!  in  Spain.  It 
stretches  from  N.  to  S.  about  36  m.,  and  from  E. 
to  W.  alxmt  30,  comprising  three  mountain  valleys 
and  the  basin  formed  by  their  union.  These  val- 
leys are  among  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains,  with  their 
immense  peaks,  by  which  they  are  enclosed, 
among  the  highest  and  least  accessible.  It  is 
watered  by  several  small  rivers ; the  largest  of 
which,  the  Emlialin,  having  received  the  others, 
falls  into  the  Segre,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro. 
Pop.  from  7,000  to  8.000,  divided  among  six  com- 
i mimes.  Andorre,  the  principal  town,  has  aliout 
2,000  inhah.  It  has  hut  little  arable  land,  hut  a 
considerable  extent  of  excellent  pasture  grounds, 
sheltered  by  vast  forests  of  fir.  The  inhah.  depend 
principally  on  their  flocks  and  iron  mines  the 
produce  of  the  latter  finding  a ready  market  in 
Spain.  This  little  state,  though  connected  in 
some  degree  with  both  its  powerful  neighbours 
has  preserved  its  independence  for  about  1,000 
years.  The  government  is  composed  of  a council 
of  twenty-four  members,  chosen  for  life,  each 
commune  electing  four.  The  council  elect  two 
i Syndics,  who  enjoy  considerable  authority,  con- 
voking the  assemblies,  and  carrying  on  the  go- 
vernment when  they  are  not  sitting.  Andorre 
owes  its  independence  to  Charlemagne.  In  1790, 
that  prince,  having  marched  against  the  Moors 
of  Spain,  and  defeated  them  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valley  of  Carol,  the  Andorrians  are  said 
to  have  rendered  themselves  so  useful  to  the 
French  army,  supplying  them  with  provisions, 
anil  taking  care  of  their  wounded,  that  the  Em- 
peror,  by  way  of  recompence,  mode  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  Ik*  governed  by  their  own  laws. 
After  him  Tamils  le  Delmnnnire  ceiled  to  the  Bishop 
of  Urgel  a part  of  the  rights  over  Andorre  which 
Charlemagne  hail  reserved  to  himself  and  his 
successors.  In  virtue  of  this  grant,  the  Bishop 
acquired  right  to  a part  of  the  tithes  of  the  six 
communes,  and  a spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
country,  which  he  still  exercises. 
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In  1793,  the  rights  exercised  by  the  sovereigns 
of  France  in  Andorra  being  considered  as  feudal, 
were  abandoned,  and  the  republic  was  for  a time 
completely  separated  from  that  country ; but  not- 
withstanding this  temporary  independence,  the 
Andorrians  continued  to  preserve  their  attach- 
ment to  France,  They  resisted  the  violation  of 
their  territory  by  the  Spaniards,  and  furnished  to 
the  French  armies,  during  the  late  war,  guides 
and  assistance  of  every  kind.  At  the  same  time 
they  anxiously  solicited  the  establishment  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things ; and  Napoleon  yielded  to 
their  wish.  By  a decree  of  the  20th  of  March, 
1806,  Andorra  was  declared  to  be  a republic  con- 
nected with  France ; its  viguicr,  or  criminal  judge, 
was  to  be  a Frenchman,  of  the  dep.  of  Ariege;  and 
it  was  allowed  to  import  certain  quantities  of  cer- 
tain specified  articles,  free  of  duty,  on  payment  of 
the  trifling  sura  of  960  fr.  a year.  F.xeept  there- 
fore, as  regards  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  which  cannot  be  said  to  interfere 
with  its  independence  any  more  than  the  Pope’s 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  Catholic  countries 
can  with  theirs,  Andoire  is  altogether  independent 
of  Spain  ; and,  as  regards  France,  the  annual 
payment  it  makes  to  her  is  not  a tribute,  "hut  an 
inadequate  compensation  for  a valuable  privilege; 
and  there  being  little  crime  in  Andorra,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Frenchman  for  criminal  judge  was 
more  with  a view  to  deter  French  criminals  from 
taking  refuge  in  this  neutral  territory,  than  to 
assert  any  superiority.  Andorra  may,  therefore, 
be  justly  considered  as  the  oldest  free  republic  in 
existence.  The  people  all  belong  to  the  church  of 
Home,  and  are  very  religious.  Their  clergy,  and 
the  more  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  are  educated 
at  Toulouse  or  Barcelona.  Each  curd,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  duties,  has  charge  of  a school, 
where  the  poor  are  instructed  gratuitously;  hut 
this  does  not  give  him  much  extra  trouble,  few  of 
the  peasants  thinking  it  necessary  to  send  their 
children  to  school  to  acquire  what,  m their  land 
of  shepherds  and  labourers,  they  imagine  can  he 
of  little  consequence  in  their  future  lives.  Hence 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 

The  Andorrians  are  simple  and  severe  in  their 
manners,  the  vices  aud  corruptions  of  cities  not 
having  hitherto  found  their  way  into  their  valleys. 
They  live  as  their  forefathers  lived  a thousand 
years  before  them  : the  little  they  know  concern- 
ing the  luxuries,  arts,  and  civilisation  of  other 
countries  inspiring  them  rather  with  fear  than 
envy.  Their  wealth  consists  in  their  sheep  or 
cattle,  or  in  the  share  they  may  have  in  iron 
forges,  only  a very  few  of  their  number  being  the 
proprietors  of  any  land  beyond  the  garden  which 
surrounds  their  cottage.  Each  family  acknow- 
ledges a chief,  who  succeeds  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture. These  chiefs,  or  eldest  sons,  choose  their 
wives  from  families  of  equal  consideration  with 
their  own,  reprobating  mesalliances,  and  looking 
little  to  fortune,  which  besides  is  always  very 
small  upon  both  sides.  They  never  leave  the  pa- 
ternal roof  until  they  marry ; and  if  they  marry 
an  heiress  they  join  her  name  to  their  own.  Un- 
less married,  they  are  not  admitted  to  any  share 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

When  there  arc  only  daughters  in  a family,  the 
eldest,  who  is  heiress  of  the  entire  property,  and 
succeeds  as  an  eldest  son  would  do,  is  always  mar- 
ried to  a cadet  of  another  family,  who  adopts  her 
name,  and  is  domiciliated  in  her  family.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  principal  Andorrian  houses  have 
continued  for  centuries  without  any  change  in 
their  fortunes,  ni  plus  riche , ni  plus  pauvre.  The 
poorest  inhabitants  are  not  so  badly  off  as  in  most 
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other  countries  ; their  wants  are  few  and  easily 
supplied,  the  opulent  families  taking  care  of  those 
who  are  not;  and  the  latter  honouring  and  re- 
specting their  benefactors. 

The  Andorrians  are  in  general  strong  and  well 
proportioned ; the  greater  part  of  the  diseases  pro- 
ceeding from  the  moral  affections  are  unknown, 
as  well  as  those  originating  in  vice  and  corruption. 
The  costume  of  the  men,  composed  of  eoarsc  brown 
cloth  made  from  the  wool  of  their  own  sheep,  re- 
sembles that  worn  by  the  peasants  of  Bigorre,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Andorrians  wear  the  flow- 
ing red  cap  of  the  Catalans.  There  would  seem 
to  he  hut  little  gallantry  among  these  mountaineers, 
for  the  women  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  as- 
semblies where  public  affairs  are  considered ; nor 
even  to  the  masses  performed  upon  the  reception 
of  the  bishop  or  judge.  Crime  of  every  kind  is 
rare,  and  punishments,  though  mild,  are  effectual. 
There  are  no  law-suits  relative  to  paternal  suc- 
cessions; and  should  disputes  of  any  kind  arise, 
they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  Syndics,  whose  de- 
cision is  never  controverted,  ^he  men  are  all 
liable  to  serve  in  the  militia,  should  they  be  re- 
quired ; and  every  head  of  a family  is  obliged  to 
have  in  his  possession  at  all  times  a musket,  and 
a certain  quantity  of  powder  and  halt 

Commerce  of  even’  kind  is  free ; hut,  with  the 
exception  of  iron,  of  which  it  has  some  mines 
and  forges,  its  manufactures  are  all  of  the 
coarsest  and  rudest  kind. 

ANDOVER,  a borough  and  m.  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Hants,  near  the  Anton,  on  the  great  road 
from  Ixmdon  to  Salisbury,  being  63  m.  WSW.  of 
the  former,  and  17  NE.  of  the  latter,  with  a station 
on  the  London  and  South-Western  railway.  The 
municipal  borough  And  pari,  district  which  includo 
7,670  acres,  had  5,221  inhab.  in  1861.  It  is  com- 
pactly built,  extending  on  either  side  about  one- 
third  of  a mile  from  the  market  place,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a modern  town-hall,  supported  on 
arches,  under  which  are  held  the  markets.  The 
church,  an  old  Gothic  building,  is  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  town.  There  is  an  hospital  for  six  poor  men, 
a free  school  founded  in  1569,  and  a chant v school 
for  thirty  boys.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  malt- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  silk ; hut  its  principal 
support  is  derived  from  its  being  a considerable 
thoroughfare,  and  the  only  market  for  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  is  in  a thriving  condition ; 
and  contains  several  good  shops  and  respectablo 
private  houses.  The  great  annual  fair  of  Wevhill 
(which  see)  is  held  within  a short  distance.  There 
is  a canal  from  the  town  to  Southampton.  It  re- 
turns two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  From  1689, 
down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  right 
of  voting  was  in  the  bailiff  and  corporation.  ParL 
constituencv,  257  in  1865. 

ANDOVER,  a town  of  the  IJ.  States,  Massa- 
chusetts co.  Essex,  20  m.  N.  Boston  by  road,  and 
23  by  railway.  Pop.  6,748  in  1860.  It  is  finely 
situated,  and  has  some  manufactures;  but  it  w 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  literary  institutions, 
particularly  its  theological  academy,  founded  in 
1807,  and  lilierally  endowed.  There  is  also  a very 
flourishing  academy,  founded  in  1778. 

AXDUACIO,  or  AX  DRAG  Y,  a town  of  Spain, 
on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island  of  Majorca.  Pop. 
4,609  in  1857.  It  Is  situated  at  a little  distance 
from  the  sea,  hut  it  has  a small  port  accessible  to 
vessels  drawing  little  water.  Its  territory  is  pro- 
ductive of  olives. 

ANDRE,  or  EXDRE  (ST.),  a town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  1 1 1 m.  N.  Buda.  Pop. 
2,980  in  1857.  It  has  one  Catholic  and  seven  Greek 
churches.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  produce  ex- 
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cellent  wines,  and  the  island  in  the  river  is  cele-  sent  to  the  other  Scotch  universities,  and  three 
brated  for  its  fertility.  retained  in  the  college.  St.  Mary’s  College  is  a 

ANDRE-DE-CUBSAC  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  handsome  stone  structure,  A library  contiguous 
dep.  Gironde,  cap.  cant,  12  m.  NNE.  Bordeaux,  to  the  latter,  and  containing  about  GO, <>00  volumes. 
Pop.  3,690  in  1361.  It  is  situated  at  a little  dis-  is  common  to  both  colleges;  and  until  the  privi* 
tance  from  the  Dordogne;  but  it  hau»  a port,  Cub-  lege  was  commuted,  in  1836,  for  466JL  a year,  it 
sac,  on  that  river.  The  high  road  from  Bordeaux  was  entitled  to  a copy  of  even'  work  entered  at 
to  Paris  crosses  the  Dordogne  at  this  point,  and  Stationers'  Hall.  The  United  College  and  St. 
formerly,  previously  to  the  construction  of  rail-  Mary’s  have  together  thirteen  professors;  each  col- 
ways,  passengers  and  carriages  were  conveyed  lege  has  a principal,  the  principal  of  St.  Mary’s 
across  in  a large  ferry'  boat.  being  one  of  the  professors,  and  the  university  is 

AND  REAS  BERG,  a town  of  Hanover,  princi-  presided  over  by  a lord-rector  and  a chancellor, 
pality  of  Grubenhagen,  in  a district  which  lias  The  endowments  are  considerable,  each  professor 
mines  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  and  silver.  Pop.  receiving  at  an  average  alxmt  230/.  a year,  exclu- 
4,300  in  1861.  The  town  has  a college,  a council  sive  of  fees  from  pupils.  The  fee  for  attending  one 
of  mines,  and  manufactures  of  lace  and  thread.  of  the  literary  cusses  is  8 /. 3s. ; students  in  the 
ANDREW’S  (ST.),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  theological  classes  pay  no  fees — with  the  exception 
city  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  finely  situ-  of  a fee  of  5s.  on  matriculating,  which  is  common 
ated  on  a low  eminence  on  the  German  ()cean,  to  both  establishmenta.  The  United  College  has 
31  m.  NE.  Edinburgh,  lat.  56°  20'  N.,  long.  2°  50'  59  bursaries.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  a very 
W.  Pop.  of  part  burgh,  6,176  in  1861.  The  large  addition  has  t>een  made  to  the  facilities  for 
population  in  1800  was  only  2,519.  The  city  education  already  enjoyed  by  St.  Andrew’s,  through 
chiefly  consists  of  three  principal  streets  leading  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Bell,  of  Madras,  who  died  in 
in  a W.  direction  from  the  cathedral,  is  in  general  1832,  beaueathing  the  snm  of  45,000/.  three  per 
well  built,  and  has  been  much  improved  during  cent  s^ock  for  the  erection  of  a seminary  on  a com- 
the  present  century.  St  Andrew’s  was  long  the  prehen  sive  plan  in  this  his  native  city.  A fine 
metropolitan  see  of  Scotland;  and  is  highly  inter-  building  for  this  school  has  been  erected  at  a little 
estiug  from  its  numerous  remains  of  other  ages,  distance  from  St.  Mary's  College.  The  number  of 
and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  teachers  in  the  Madras  College  (the  name  given  to 
it,  many  highly  important  events  having  occur-  Dr.  Bell’s  establishment)  is  nine,  exclusive  of  a*- 
rai  within  its  precincts.  Its  splendid  cathedral,  sistants.  This  seminary  affords  instruction  gratis 
founded  in  1160,  and  completed  in  1318,  was  re-  to  the  poor;  and  the  fees  are  very  low,  being  only 
duoed  to  a ruin  in  1559  by  the  barbarous  zeal  of  7m.  6 d.  per  quarter  for  Latin  and  Greek;  the  same 
the  reformers.  The  castle,  long  the  residence  of  for  German  and  French ; the  same  for  matheraa- 
its  archbishops,  and  a place  of  considerable  strength,  tics,  and  the  same  for  drawing : 5 ».  per  quarter 
stood  on  a precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  The  for  geography:  8#.  for  writing : 2#.  (Wz.  for  arith- 
famous  Cardinal  lien  ton  was  assassinated  in  it  in  mctic : and  2s.  for  English.  Students  may  attend 
1546,  in  revenge  of  the  share  he  had  in  bringing  one  or  more  classes,  and  pay  accordingly.  The 
Wishart,  a preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  to  average  number  of  pupils  at  this  seminary  has 
the  stake  in  the  previous  year.  Its  picturesque  been  about  800,  but  it  is  rapidlv  increasing,  and  is 
ruins  now  serve  as  a landmark  for  ships.  There  now  900,  There  is  also  an  infant  school,  with  an 
are  also,  among  others,  the  ruins  of  a chnpel,  and  average  attendance  of  120.  Of  the  number  of 
a square  tower  108  ft.  high,  called  the  chapel  and  people  at  the  college,  above  a half  are  strangers, 
tower  of  St.  Rule  or  St.  Rcgulus,  supposed  to  be  attracted  to  the  citv  by  the  deservedly  high  cha- 
the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  fabrics.  The  racter  of  this  excellent  institution,  the  best  pro- 
priory of  St.  Andrew’s  was  one  of  the  best  endowed  bably  of  its  kind  in  the  empire.  To  this  cause 
in  Scotland ; and  part  of  a gigantic  wall,  intended  it  is  also  in  great  measure  owing  that  the  town 
to  enclose  the  grounds  of  the  priory,  870  ft.  long,  22  has  been  completely  renovated  of  late  years,  and 
high,  and  4 thick,  with  fourteen  turrets,  erected  by  the  population  largely  increased  Much  credit  for 
Prior  Hepburn  in  1516,  is  still  in  good  preserva-  the  improvement  of  the  place  is  also  due  to  the 
tion,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  relics  late  provost,  Lieut.  CoL  Sir  Hugh  Lyon  Playfair, 
of  bvgone  times.  The  foundations  and  part  of  the  Through  his  exertions  a broad  foot  pavement  was 
walls  of  this  edifice  were  uncovered  in  1860.  The  laid  down,  in  place  of  the  once  grass-grown  cause- 
parish  church,  founded  in  the  Pith  century,  but  way,  and  the  old  townhouse,  which  formerly  stood 
rebuilt  in  1797,  has  a monument  to  Archbishop  in  the  middle  of  Market  Street,  obstructing  the 
Sharpe,  assassinated  in  1679.  The  university  of  thoroughfare,  was  swept  away,  and  a more  elegant 
St.  Andrew’s,  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  and  building  erected  in  South  Street.  St.  Andrew’s  is 
now  the  principal  support  of  the  dtv,  was  founded  becoming  increasingly  a place  of  fashionable  re- 
in 1410  bv  Bishop  Wardlaw,  and  confirmed  by  a sort,  and  its  buildings  are  rapidly  extending.  The 
papal  bull  elated  the  following  vear.  It  originally  harbour,  j>artly  formed  by  two  piers,  is  on  the  E. 
consisted  of  three  colleges,  St.  kalvadoris,  St.  Leo-  side  of  tne  town,  extending  about  430  yards  in- 
nards, and  St.  Mary’s;  of  which  the  two  former  land;  but  it  dries  at  low  water,  ami  the  access  to 
were  united  in  1747,  when  the  buildings  of  St.  it  being  difficult,  it  is  little  frequented  by  shijv- 
Leonanl’s  were  pulled  down.  The  two  colleges  ping.  The  town  has  no  manufactures  worth  no- 
are  in  'different  parts  of  the  town,  and  their  pro-  tice,  unless  it  be  that  of  golf-ball* , or  balls  for 
fcjwors  and  discipline  are  quite  distinct.  The  playing  the  game  of  golf,  which  employs  alxmt  six 
United  College  consists  of  a quadrangular  edifice,  or  seven  men,  who  produce  annually  about  1,100 
in  which  some  excellent  rooms  were  recently  dozen  halls,  of  which  about  800  dozen  are  sent  to 
erected  at  the  expense  of  government.  This  instf-  other  places,  the  rest  being  consumed  in  St.  An- 
tut  ion  is  appropriated  to  the  study  of  languages,  draw’s,  which  has  been  long  famous  for  this  game, 
philosophy,  and  science,  and  St.  Xlary’s  to  that  A good  workman  makes  eight  or  nine  balls  a day. 
of  theology.  The  chnfiel  of  the  United  College,  St.  Andrew’s  unites  with  the  two  Anstruthers 
founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy  in  1458,  is  a fine  spe-  Grail,  Cupar,  Kilrennv,  and  J‘ittenwcem  in  retum- 
cimen  of  the  light  Gothic ; and  is  used  as  the  col-  ing  a member  to  the  H.  of  C. 
lege  chapel,  and  as  a parish  church.  It  has  a ANDRIA,  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Bari, 
tomb  of  the  founder;  on  opening  which,  in  1683,  cap.  cant.  9 m.  S.  Rarletta.  Pop.  in  1861,30,892. 
ax  silver  ra&cea  were  found,  of  which  three  were  j It  stamls  on  a plain  on  the  edge  of  the  enclosed 
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country,  and  ita  environ*  are  far  from  unpleasant. 
It  is  tiie  seat  of  a bishopric,  has  a superb  cathe- 
dral, a royal  college,  and  three  mans  dt picte.  1 1 was 
founded  in  1046  by  Peter,  Count  of  Trani,  and  ac- 
quired ita  name  from  the  antra,  or  caverns  occu- 
pied by  its  first  settlers. 

ANDRO,  or  ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Negropont,  and 
immediately  to  the  N.  of  Tino,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a very  narrow  channel.  It  extends 
alwut  27  m.  in  a NW,  and  SE.  direction;  but  its 
breadth  does  not  exceed  7 or  8 m.  Though  moun- 
tainous, it  has  several  extensive,  fertile,  and  well 
watered  valleys,  and  a number  of  villages.  The 
pop.  has  been  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  1 6,000. 
Wine  is  the  principal  article,  the  annual  product 
amounting  to  280,000  gals. ; exclusive  or  which 
there  is  a considerable  export  of  silk,  oil,  oranges, 
citrons,  Ac.  The  corn  raised  in  the  island  gene- 
rally suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Andro,  or  Castro,  the  capital,  a considerable 
town,  with  about  5,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  island ; its  port,  which  is  de- 
fended bv  a castle,  is  too  shallow  to  admit  any  but 
the  smallest  description  of  vessels.  Port  Gaurio, 
or  Gabrio,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a much  better  har- 
bour. The  Andrians  took  the  part  of  the  Persians 
on  the  latter  invading  Greece,  for  which  they  were 
afterwards  chastised  oy  Themistocles. 

ANDROS  ISLANDS,  or  ISLES  DEL  F.SPI- 
RITU  SANTO,  a group  of  islands  among  the 
Bahamas  which  extend  about  120  m.  from  N.  to 
lat.  24°  to  25°  20'  N.  long.  77°  to  78°  W. 

ANDUJAR,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  on  the 
Guadalqniver,  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  20  m.  NW.  Jaen,  lat  88°  1'  32"  N.,  long. 
3°  69' 38"  W.  Pop.  9,363  in  1857.  Mr.  Townsend 
says  that  in  1786,  it  contained  6,800  families; 
which,  if  accurate,  would  show  a great  decline  in 
the  interval.  (Travels  in  Spain,  il  p.  297.)  It  is 
supposed  to  be  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Forum  Jutium ; it  is  defended  by  an  old  castle,  anti 
has  numerous  churches  and  convents,  a theatre, 
and  an  old  bridge  of  fifteen  arches  over  the  river. 
Ita  environs  are  fruitful,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  agriculture;  but  there  are 
tanneries,  ancf  manufactories  of  wine  and  water 
coolers,  made  of  a peculiar  species  of  white  clay 
found  in  the  neigh bourhood. 

ANDUZE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Gardon,  26  m.  NW.  Nismea.  Pop. 
5,203  in  1861.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Pro- 
testants. It  is  ill  built,  but  agreeably  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  between  rocks  and  hills 
planted  with  vines  and  olives.  It  has  a tribunal 
of  commerce,  with  manufactures  of  hats,  silk, 
hosiery,  cloth,  earthenware,  and  glue,  a silk  fila- 
ture, and  tanner>r. 

ANET,  a handsome  town,  dep.  Eure  et  Loire, 
cap.  cant.,  9 m.  NNE.  Dreux.  Pop.  1,406  in  1860. 
It  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  mins  of  its  fine 
castle,  built  by  Ilenry  II.  for  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
and  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy  in 
1792.  There  are  in  its  environs  forges  and  paper- 
mills. 

Anet,  a village  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Berne,  on 
a hill,  17  m.  W.  by  N.  Bemc.  Pop.  1,878  in  1861. 
Roman  antiquities  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

ANGELO  (ST.),  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Italy,  of  which  the  principal  are  St.  Angelo  in 
prov.  «»f  Milan,  circ.  Lodi,  7 m.  SYV.  Lodi  Pop. 
8334  in  1862.  St.  Anoeix)  in  the  same  kingdom, 
prov.  Padua,  1 1 m.  NE.  Padua.  And  St.  Angelo, 
in  South  Italy,  distr.  Campagna,  16  m.  SSE. 
Campagna.  Pop.  2,264  in  1862.  . 

ANGELO  DE  LOMBARDI  (ST.),  a town  of 
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South  Italy,  48  m.  E.  Naples.  Pop.  6,344  in  1862. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  has  a college, 
and  two  parish  churches.  In  1664  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

ANGERBUlKG,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Angerap,  60  m.  SE. 
Konigsberg.  Pop.  3,991  in  1861.  It  has  a castle 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  leather. 
The  Angerap  falls,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  town, 
into  the  large,  irregularly  shaped,  shallow  lake  of 
Mauer,  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excel- 
lence of  its  eels. 

ANGERMUNDE,  a town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  Brandenburg,  reg.  Potsdam,  cap. 
drc.,  on  the  lake  Munde,  43  m.  NNE.  Berlin,  on 
the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Stettin.  Pop.  6,205  in 
1861.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  hats, 
woollen  stuffs,  and  tobacco. 

ANGERS  (the  JuliomaguK  of  C®sar,  afterwards 
Andeqavia,  and  hence  Angrrt),  a very  ancient  city 
of  France,  dep.  Maine  et  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  on  the  Mavenne,  which  divides  it  into 
two  portions,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Loire 
and  the  Sarthc,  lat.  47°  28'  9"  N.,  long.  0°  33'  VV. 
Pop.  51,797  in  1861.  The  town  is  131  m.  SW. 
Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Nantes.  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  walls,  built  in  1214  by 
John,  King  of  England.  Speaking  generally  it  is 
ill  built,  and  mean  looking ; houses  partly  of  wood 
and  partly  of  slate,  streets  narrow  and  crooked. 
Principal  objects  of  attraction,  cathedral  and 
castle.  The  first  begun  in  1225,  and  of  large  di- 
mensions, has  its  front  ornamented  by  two  sym- 
metrical spires,  each  225  ft.  high.  It  contains  the 
monument  of  Margaret  of  Anjon,  daughter  of 
Rend,  King  of  Sicily,  and  wife  of  Henry  VI.  of 
England  The  old  castle,  the  former  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Anjou,  stands  on  a rock  having  the 
river  at  its  foot : its  plan  is  that  of  a vast  paral- 
lelogram, surrounded  oy  high  massive  walls,  de- 
fended by  deep  fosses  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  by 
eighteen  towers;  but  these,  with  one  exception, 
have  now  been  reduced  to  the  height  of  the  walls. 
The  castle  serves  at  present  as  a prison  for  the  city, 
and  a powder  magazine : on  the  side  next  the 
river  it  is  becoming  ruinous.  Angers  is  the  seat 
of  an  imperial  court  for  the  departments  of  Maine 
et  Loire,  Sarthc,  and  Mayenne;  has  a tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  an  academy,  a royal  college, 
a school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a secondary 
school  of  medicine.  It  has  also  a school  of  arts 
and  trades,  being,  with  the  exception  of  that  at 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  the  only  school  of  the  kind 
in  France.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  send 
three  pupils  to  this  school — the  instruction  of  one 
to  be  entirely  gratuitous,  the  others  paying  one  a 
fourth  part  and  one  a half  of  the  ordinary  pupils. 
It  has  also  a school  of  design;  an  agricultural 
society;  a public  library,  containing  35,000  vo- 
lumes ; a museum  with  about  600  pictures,  many 
of  them  f£ood ; a botanical  garden  ; a cabinet  of 
natural  history;  and  a theatre.  There  is  an  im- 
perial manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  a cotton  mill, 
with  manufactures  of  linen,  serges,  handkerchiefs, 
hosier}’,  and  starch ; a sugar  refinery,  a wax  re- 
finery, and  tanneries.  The  town  has  three  bridges. 
It  labour*  under  a deficiency  of  water,  that  of  May- 
enne not  being  fit  for  use.  Previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion Angers  was  the  seat  of  a university,  founded 
in  1246 : it  had  also  a celebrated  academy  of  Min 
lettm ; and  such  was  the  fame  of  its  riding-school, 
that  it  was  attended  bv  Peter  the  Great.  1 1 suf- 
fered severely  during  the  wars  of  La  Vendee ; but 
since  1815  it  has  been  comparatively  prosperous, 
and  various  improvements  have  been  effected, 
Angers  has  produced  several  distinguished  per- 
sons, among  whom  Bod  in,  the  author  of  the  work 
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* De  la  Republique,’  published  in  1576,  Menage, 
and  Bernier,  the  famous  traveller. 

The  slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Angers, 
whence  the  town  is  built,  and  which  also  supply 
large  quantities  of  roofing  slates  to  other  deps., 
are  immense  excavations.  It  is  noticed  in  French 
works  that  the  abundance  of  slate  is  such  that 
almost  all  the  houses  arc  covered  with  slates,  for 
which  reason  it  has  been  termed  the  Black  Town 
( Ville  noire). 

ANGERVILLE.  a village  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
et  Oise,  33  m.  S.  Versailles,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Orleans.  Pop.  1,545  in  1861. 

ANGHIARA,  a town  or  Italy,  prov.  Arezzo, 
near  the  Tiber,  18  m.  E.  Arezzo.  Pop.  6,880  in 
1862.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  ol>- 
tained  near  it,  in  1440,  by  the  Florentines  under 
Picdnini  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
This  also  is  the  name  of  a village  of  the  Veronese, 
ami  of  a decayed  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Logo 
Maggiore. 

ANGLES,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Tam,  cap. 
cant,  16  m.  ESE.  Castrea.  Pop.  2,663  in  1861. 
This  is  the  name  of  several  small  villages  in  other 
parts  of  France. 

ANGLESEY  (the  Mona  of  Tacitus),  an  Island 
and  co.  of  N.  Wales  in  the  Irish  Sea,  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  Britain  by  the  Mcnai  Strait, 
but  connected  with  the  co.  Carnarvon  across  the 
strait  by  the  famous  Men&i  bridge,  and  the  Bri- 
tannia tubular  railway  bridge.  It  is  of  a triangular 
form,  extending,  Holyhead  included,  nbout  27  m. 
from  E.  to  W.  by  about  20  from  N.  to  S. ; area, 
173,440  acres;  surface  gently  undulating ; climate, 
temperate,  but  liable  to  fogs;  there  is  in  most 
parts  a great  deficiency  of  wood,  and  it  has  gene- 
rally a Imre  uninviting  aspect. 

Since  1768  Anglesey  has  been  famed  for  its 
mineral  riches,  the  celebrated  copper  mines  in  the 
Parys  mountain  having  lieen  discovered  in  the 
course  of  that  year;  but  they  have  now  greatly 
declined.  (Sec  Amlwch.)  Lead  ore  and  asbestos 
have  also  been  found ; and  coal  is  wrought  to  some 
extent  at  Maltraeth.  Soil  various,  but  princi|>allv 
a fine  loamy  sand,  which,  when  properly  cultivated, 
is  highly  productive.  Agriculture  is  not,  however, 
in  an  advanced  state.  So  late  as  1810  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  take  five  white  crops  in  suc- 
cession, most  of  which  were  so  poor  a^  hardly  to 
pay  their  expense;  but  an  improved  system  is 
being  gradually  introduced.  Tne  stiff  loams,  of 
which  the  extent  is  considerable,  are  usually  ma- 
nured with  a sort  of  shelly  sand.  Principal  crops, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  the  latter  being 
grown  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of 
N.  Wales.  Grazing  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
fanner’s  attention.  Several  thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle are  annually  sent  from  the  island  to  the  main- 
land, exclusive  of  considerable  numbers  of  sheep. 
Manufactures  unimportant,  consisting  merely  of 
some  of  the  coarser  descriptions  of  woollens.  Chief 
towns,  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  Llanerchy- 
midd,  and  Llangefni.  It  is  divided  into  3 can- 
treds,  6 coraota,  or  hundreds,  and  73  parishes.  The 
pop.,  which  in  1776  amounted  to  1 1>,780,  had  in- 
creased in  1831  to  48,325,  and  in  1851  to  57,327, 
but  had  decreased  in  1861  to  64,601),  or  a decrease 
in  the  ten  years  of  2,718.  It  returns  a m.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  one  for  the  boroughs  of 
Beaumaris  and  Holyhead.  Keg.  elect.,  2,380  in 
1865. 

Anglesey  seems  to  have  Ircen  a principal  seat 
of  the  Druids,  The  Homans,  under  Suetonius 
Paulinos,  having  taken  it  after  a fanatical  resist- 
ance, a.d.  61,  cut  clown  the  groves  of  the  Druids, 
tarn's  superatitionibus  tacri,  and  seem  to  have  ex- 
terminated both  the  priests  and  their  religion. 
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(Tacit.  AnnaL,  lib.  14,  6 30.)  It  was  subjugated, 
along  with  the  rest  of  Wales,  by  Edward  L,  and 
was  incorporated  with  England  and  made  a County 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  most  important  events  in 
its  recent  history  are  the  discovery  of  the  Parys 
mines,  in  1768,  building  of  the  Mcnai  bridge  in 
1825,  and  the  construction  of  the  Britannia  tubu- 
lar bridge  for  the  railway  from  Chester  to  Holy- 
head,  which  was  opened  0ctol>er  21,  1850. 

ANGLET,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Py- 
rcnnees,  near  Bayonne,  famed  for  its  excellent 
white  wine.  Pop.  2,663  in  1861. 

ANGOLA,  DONGO,  or  AMBONDE,  a king- 
dom of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  from 
8°  20'  to  9°  15'  S.  lnt.,  and  from  14°  to  18°  or  19° 
E.  long.,  but  the  eastern  boundary  is  not  defined. 
On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Congo  by  the 
Danda ; on  the  S.  the  Coanza  divides  it  from  the 
districts  of  Quassima  and  Libolo ; and  on  the  W. 
it  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  rectangular 
shaped,  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  lx*ing 
about  350  ra.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  50  or  60  m. 
in  width  from  N.  to  8.;  containing  an  area  of 
probably  not  less  than  18,000  or  20,000  sq.  m.  Tho 
district  of  Benqucla,  to  the  south  of  Coanza,  lying 
between  lat.  10®  and  17°  S.  and  long.  12°  and  17® 
E.,  is  also  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  they 
have  established  in  it  the  new  colony  of  Mossa- 
m wles,  the  population  of  which  district  and  colony 
is  usually'  included  with  the  returns  for  Angola. 
(Acc.  of  Discov.,  22,  143;  Annales  des  Colonies 
de  Portugal.) 

This  country  is  properly  a part  of  Congo,  from 
which,  however,  it  has  been  politically  separated 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a 
chief,  whose  name  or  title  w as  Angola,  made  himself 
independent  of  the  King  of  Congo,  and  gave  its 
present  designation  to  his  new  kingdom,  the  na- 
tive name  of  which  was  Dongo,  or  Ambonde.  It 
is  very  powerful  among  the  neighbouring  states, 
the  paramount  authority  of  its  monarch  being 
acknowledged  by  several  districts,  some  of  them 
greatly  exceeding  itself  in  extent. 

Phytical  Character.  — Angola  is  extremely 
mountainous,  with  no  plains  except  upon  the  sea- 
shore, and  some  small  plateaus  on  the  sides  and 
in  the  gorges  of  mountains.  The  land  appears, 
however,  to  be  making  advances  on  the  sea,  and 
forming  islands,  which  are  wholly  of  an  alluvial 
and  level  character;  such  is  the  isle  of  Loaiula, 
lying  a short  mile  from  the  coast,  and  forming 
with  the  Cabo  Pnlmareinho  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient harbours  on  the  YV.  coast  of  Africa.  The 
capo  itself  is  also  a plain  of  the  same  nature,  and 
very  evidently  in  a state  of  progress  westward. 
(Pignfetta,  Del  Regno  di  Congo,  10  ; Merolla, 
Yiaggio  del  Congo,  70.) 

Tne  country'  is  extremely  well  watered  (as,  in- 
deed, is  the  whole  of  Congo) ; the  principal  streams 
are  the  Coanza,  Bcnga,  and  Danda,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  equator ; 

• the  first  and  last  forming  the  S.  and  N.  boundary 
of  the  country.  The  Coauza,  however,  before  run- 
ning east  and  west,  has  a north-westerly  course 
among  the  mountains  east  of  the  district 'of  Bcn- 
guela.  Among  the  mountains  inland  from  Angola 
and  Benguela  are  also  the  sources  of  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo  river,  which  flows 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  north  of  Angola, 
and  of  the  Lceambve  and  Chobo  rivers,  which 
unite  in  the  centre  of  Africa  to  form  the  great 
Zambezi  river.  The  interior  mountainous  country' 
has  been  comparatively  little  explored,  but  of  late 
years  some  progress  has  been  male  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers 
by  the  travels  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  a Portuguese 
merchant,  Silva  Porto,  and  of  Dr.  Welwilach, 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese  government. 
These  travellers  have  also  added  to  the  information 
we  possess  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior,  the 
productions,  and  geological  characteristics  of  the 
country. 

Soil,  Climate. — The  worst  soil  in  Angola  is  that 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  more  recently  formed 
islands,  which  is  sandy,  but  by  no  means  desert ; 
for  at  any  time,  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a foot, 
or  leas,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  may  be 
procured.  It  is,  however,  a remarkable  fact,  that 
at  the  ebb  tide  these  temporary  wells  are  always 
found  rather  brackish,  while  at  the  Hood  their  con- 
tents arc  perfectly  sweet.  (Pigafetta,  10;  Lebat, 
i.  89.)  The  mountain  sides,  and  tho  valleys  of  the 
rivers,  present  all  the  richness  of  soil  common  in 
equatorial  countries  which  ore  well  irrigated, 
though  the  useful  productions  of  the  land  are  said 
to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  agricultural  labours  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  climate  is  excepted  by  Adams 
(Remarks,  200)  from  the  general  charge  of  malig- 
nity towards  Europeans  under  which  the  rest  of 
tropical  Africa  labours.  Situated  so  near  the  equa- 
tor, Angola  might  be  expected  to  have  two  dry  and 
two  rainy  seasons  in  each  year ; but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case ; and,  indeed,  the  accounts 
of  travellers  on  this  point  are  sufficiently  conflict- 
ing. Pigafetta  says  (p.  7)  that  the  rainy  season 
is  from  April  till  August;  Lebat  (p.  107),  that  it 
occupies  November,  December,  and  sometimes 
January.  Barbot  (522)  leaves  it  uncertain,  but 
makes  the  dry  season  extend  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember; though  he  remarks  that  this  period  is 
not  without  an  intermixture  of  pleasant  showers. 
Degrand p|p  (Voyage  h la  Cote  d’Afnque,  i.  4)  says 
that  rain  rnlaom  falls,  and  never  abundantly.  The 
same  author  remarks,  that  the  abundant  dews  are 
fully  sufficient  for  the  development  of  vegetation, 
and  in  this  he  is  borne  out  by  all  the  other  au- 
thorities. The  trade  wind  blows  stcadilv  from  SW. 
(o  S.,  the  sea  breezes  commonly  from  W SW.,  and 
flic  land  wind  from  E.  by  N.  Angola  is,  however, 
sufficiently  remote  from  the  internal  deserts  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  that  might  Ire  otherwise 
feared  from  this  breeze.  Tornadoes  are  not  mi  fre- 
quent; and  at  such  times  the  wind  shifts  violently 
to  all  points  of  the  compass,  settling,  tinally,  into 
the  direction  of  the  trade.  Gold  and  silver  have 
been  discovered  in  the  mountains  near  the  coast ; 
but  no  gold  dust  is  found,  though  it  appears  to 
have  existed  formerly.  Iron  is  produced  plenti- 
fully through  the  energy  of  the  Portuguese ; and 
copper  is  said  to  exist  in  the  interior.  I^ead,  sul- 
phur, and  petroleum  are  amoug  the  mineral  trea- 
sures; but  there  is  no  mention  of  precious  stones. 
The  natives  are  reasonably  good  miners,  under 
Lurojtcan  direction ; and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
subterraneous  exhalations  produce  as  sensible  a 
difference  in  their  colour , as  the  same  cause  Is 
known,  in  many  cases,  to  effect  in  that  of  Euro- 
peans. 

Vegetation  has  the  magnificence  observable  in 
all  well-wateml  tropical  regions.  A species  of  the 
Ficus,  called  by  the  natives  Ensada,  and  possess- 
ing the  property  of  dropping  its  branches  to  the 
ground,  where  they  take  root,  and  germinate  like 
n new  plant,  is  very  abundant.  Some  of  these 
trees,  resembling  small  thickets  more  than  indi- 
vidual plants,  extend  to  more  than  1,000  paces  in 
circumference.  The  ensada  is  an  extremely  use- 
ful plant ; the  fruit,  which  resembles  an  ordinary 
fig,  w an  important  article  of  food  ; its  outer  hark 
assists  in  the  construction  of  huts  and  boats,  and 
an  inner  coating,  being  washed  and  beaten,  is 
manufactured  into  cloth.  The  date,  and  every 
other  species  of  palm,  the  citron,  orange,  lemon, 
anana,  guava,  banana,  cocoa,  tamarind,  mangrove, 


and  every  fruit  and  forest  tree  common  to  the 
equinoxial  regions,  grow  here  spontaneously,  and 
reward  the  least  expense  of  labour  with  the  most 
abundant  return.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
with  regard  to  yams,  potatoes,  and  the  whole  race 
of  roots;  and  though  the  climate  be  too  hot  for 
the  production  of  European  grain,  yet  four  species 
of  wheat,  Turkish,  Sarasin,  Massingo,  and  Luuo, 
are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Pulses  of  all  kinds 
are  likewise  plentiful ; and  the  sugar-cane,  pepper- 
vine,  and  a plant  called  mandioca,  of  which  a very 
good  bread  is  made,  absolutely  straggle  with  man 
for  the  possession  of  the  soil.  Many  trees  produce 
fine  gums  or  resins ; and,  in  a word,  there  is 
scarcely  a vegetable  production  which  Angola  does 
not,  or  under  reasonable  care  might  not  be  made 
to  produce.  The  woods  and  mountains  shelter 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyjcnas,  and  wolves  ; of 
smaller  wild  animals,  there  ore  foxes,  wild  cats, 
Ac.  Of  the  useful  animals,  there  ore  hares,  rab- 
bits, all  the  species  of  antelopes,  stags,  goats,  and 
hogs  of  the  Chinese  variety.  Tho  sheep,  cow, 
horse,  and  ass  are  strangers  to  the  country,  and 
known  only  as  importations  from  Europe ; but  the 
zebra,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  traverse  the  wo«xU. 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  rivers.  The 
civet  cat  is  also  a native  of  this  country,  which 
likewise  abounds  in  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  among 
which  is  the  chimpanzee,  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  trilie.  A species  of  wild  dog  is  said  to  be 
found  in  the  woods. 

To  enumerate  the  birds  of  this  part  of  Africa, 
would  be  to  give  a list  of  almost  interminable 
length ; all  that  are  found  in  other  tropical  re- 
gions, and  some  that,  arc  peculiar,  flourish  here. 
The  fisher  and  the  sergo,  or  honey  bird,  are  among 
the  latter,  and  with  whole  hosts  of  pelicans,  and 
nearly  every  variety  of  parrot,  constitute  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Angolian  ornithology.  Reptiles 
numerous,  consisting  of  centipedes,  scorpions,  and 
exceedingly  venomous  serpents.  Some  of  the 
lizard  tribe,  as  the  cam  el  eon,  are  less  danger- 
ous than  these;  but  the  rivers  *wann  with  two 
or  three  species  of  crocodiles,  which  make  fishing 
dangerous,  and  bathing  all  but  fatal.  Life  is  as 
abundant  in  the  waters  as  on  the  land ; and  be- 
sides the  usual  tenants  of  the  deep,  as  whales, 
sharks,  dolphins,  mackarel,  oysters,  crabs,  Ac.,  the 
coasts  and  rivers  possess  an  endless  list  of  crea- 
tures, the  very  names  of  which  are  unknown  in 
Europe.  Insects  are  as  numerous,  beautiful,  and 
destructive  as  in  other  tropical  climates;  and 
among  the  last-named  class,  the  termites  or  white 
ant  stands  pre-eminent. 

Dr.  Frederic  Welwilsch,  director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Lisbon,  has  been  engaged  for  maqy 
years  in  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  province, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  the  * Ann&les 
des  Colonies  de  Portugal.’  Ilb  travels  on  the  coast 
extended  from  Quizembo  to  the  north  of  Ambriz, 
in  the  north,  as  far  south  os  the  mouth  of  tho 
Coanza,  and  he  afterwards  gradually  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  among  countries 
previously  unknown.  lie  ascended  the  course  of 
the  Benga,  os  far  os  Sange,  the  chief  place  of  a 
dbtrict  called  Golongo-Alto,  where  heest  ablished 
hb  head-quarters,  from  which  to  make  diverging 
excursions  among  tho  surrounding  precipitous 
mountains  and  virgin  forests.  Travelling  east- 
ward, M.  Welwilsch,  after  leaving  the  dictrict  of 
Ambaca,  reached  l*ungo-Andougo,  which  he  se- 
lected as  a second  co.»Lre  for  hb  operations  in  the 
interior,  and  hence  he  explored  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  Coanza,  the  mountains  of  Pedros  and 
Guiga,  and  the  blands  of  Calcmba;  the  vast 
forests  lying  between  Quircnda  and  Condo,  the 
salt  marshes  of  Quitagc,  the  river  Luxillo,  and 
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the  district  of  Cambaml>e.  During  this  long 
journey,  M.  Welwilsch  collected  3,227  vegetable 
species,  belonging  to  166  families.  He  recognises 
three  botanical  regions  in  Angola.  1.  The  region 
of  the  coast  of  which  the  thorny  plants,  the  aca- 
cias, and  the  baobabs  form  the  principal  vegeta- 
tion. 2.  the  mountain  region,  chiefly  characterised 
by  its  majestic  forests,  its  orchids,  and  a palm  as 
useful  as  beautiful  (the  elms  guintmsis),  and  the 
region  of  the  plateaus  distinguished  by  an  im- 
mense variety  of  vegetation,  the  elegance  of  the 
species,  and  especially  by  a multitude  of  aromatic  1 
and  bulbous  plants,  and  the  luxuriant  verdure  of 
the  vast  prairies.  The  average  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Angola  he  found  to  lie  82°  F,  and  that  of 
the  region  of  the  plateaus  70°. 

Population,  Customs , &rc. — The  population  is 
dense  for  a barbarous  country,  the  monarch  being 
called  Incue,  from  the  great  number  of  subjects 
under  his  command.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
assign  the  amount,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  taken 
at  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000.  The  capital 
city,  St.  Paul,  or  Loanda,  contains  8,000.  The 
natives  have  few  of  the  negro  peculiarities  in  form 
or  feature : they  are  of  ordinary  stature,  well 
limbed,  and,  but  for  their  colour,  very  like  the 
Portuguese,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Blue 
eyes  and  red  liair  are  not  uncommon  among  them. 
Society  is  divided  into  four  classes,  two  free  and  t wo 
slaves ; the  flint  two  consisting  of  nobles  and  hus- 
bandmen or  artificers ; the  others  of  slaves,  native 
bom,  and  those  acquired  by  war  or  foreign  pur- 
chase. Marriage  is  an  extremely  simple  cere- 
monv,  a mere  agreement  between  the  husband  and 
the  father  of  the  woman.  The  appearance  of  the 
first  tooth  in  children  is  an  important  epoch ; the 
infant  being  then  carried  from  house  to  house,  and 
gifts  extorted  from  friends  and  strangers.  For  the 
rest,  they  do  not  differ  much  from  other  negroes. 
Dancing  is  a favourite  diversion,  and  a religious 
rite;  and,  like  other  African  people,  their  cere- 
monies are  defiled  with  blood  and  cruelty.  Money 
is  of  several  kinds : marked  cloths , the  shell  of  a 
small  fish  called  simbo,  a red  wood  brought  from 
M&lemba,  and  iron,  which  last  was  introduced  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  country  is  parcelled  out 
into  an  immense  number  of  little  lordships,  each 
under  a magistrate  called  a sova.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  king  is  able  to  control  the  petty 
despotism  of  these  governors;  for  they  have 
neither  wealth  nor  any  other  distinction,  except 
the  personal  respect  paid  to  them,  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  profound,  to  distinguish  them  from 
any  other  freemen.  The  religion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  people  is  Feticism,  differing  in  nothing  from 
that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  (see  Ashaxtek)  ; but 
there  are  many  Christian  families  among  the  na- 
tives, and  at  one  time  the  Jesuits  had  converted 
nearly  the  whole  population,  and  established  a 
regular  form  of  church  government.  But  the 
effect  of  their  labours  has  now  nearly  vanished, 
and  the  negroes  have  relapsed  into  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  their  ancestors.  The  language  is  less  bar- 
barous and  more  uniform  on  this  coast  than  in 
most  other  ‘parts  of  Africa ; the  whole  of  Congo, 
that  is,  the  country  between  the  Coanza  and  the 
Zaire,  speak  a dialect  of  the  same  tongue,  which  is 
extremely  musical  and  flexible ; not  particularly 
sonorous,  but  very  agreeable ; with  a perfect  syn- 
tax, and  bearing  in  some  points  a resemblance  to 
the  Latin. 

Trade. — The  Portuguese  established  a factory 
on  this  coast  in  1485,  and  their  power  has  been 
constantly  extending  to  the  present  time.  Two 
of  their  establishments  are  700  ro.  inland ; but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  possess  a sove- 
reignty over  the  whole  country  to  this  extent. 
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Their  posts,  called  fairs,  or  faieria,  are  little  more 
than  entrepots  for  trade ; though  the  residents 
exercise  a political  power  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  These  establishments  have,  it  is 
said,  excited  a spirit  of  manufacture  and  com- 
merce among  the  negroes;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  this  has  been  the  case  in  any  considerable 
degree;  and  whatever  beneficial  influence  they 
might  otherwise  have  had,  has  been  countervailed 
and  nullified  by  the  support  given  by  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities  to  the  slave  trade.  In  fact, 
Angola  was  for  a lengthened  series  of  years,  the 
great  mart  whence  slaves  were  obtained  for  Brazil ; 
but  the  slave  trade  to  that  country  has  now  almost 
entirely  ceased.  The  Portuguese  gov.  of  Angola 
is  understood  to  embrace  the  kingdoms  of  Angola, 
Bcnguela,  and  other  Presidencies.  Area  with 
Ambriz,  Bcnguela  and  Mossamedca  about  203,110 
sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  2,000,000 ; but  the  Por- 
tuguese colony  in  1858  was  reckoned  to  number 
only  659,190.  Attention  of  late  has  been  directed 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  A Royal  Portuguese 
decree  of  December  4,  1861,  provided  for  the 

Cting  of  waste  lands  in  Angola  and  Mozara- 
e,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  at  a nominal 
rent,  and  on  other  advantageous  conditions,  and 
at  the  same  time  a Mr.  John  Beaton  obtained  the 
concession  of  400,000  acres.  He  had  engaged  to 
form  a cotton-growing  company,  but  the  com- 
pany not  being  formed  within  the  contract  time, 
the  concession  became  void.  A similar  allotment 
of  land  to  about  the  same  extent  was  made  to  a 
French  gentleman,  M.  de  Bellegarde,  besides 
smaller  grants  to  Portuguese  speculators  for  similar 
urposes.  The  actual  exports  of  cotton  h§ve  as  yet, 
owever,  been  inconsiderable.  (See  Portugal.) 
ANGORA,  or  ENQOtJRI,  the  ancient  Ancvra, 
a city  almost  in  the  centre  of  Natalia,  near  the  NE. 
source  of  the  Sakariah,  or  Sangarius,  lat.  40°  29' 
N.,  long.  33°  18'  E.  After  undergoing  various 
revolutions,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  thq 
Homans;  and  being  embellished  and  otherwise 
favoured  by  Augustus,  the  inhabitants  erected  to 
his  honour  the  celebrated  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum,  a temple  of  white  marble,  on  the  walls  of 
which  an  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  Augustus  was  inscribed.  The  ruins  of  this 
edifice  still  remain.  Notwithstanding  the  demise 
of  its  powerful  patron,  Ancvra  continued  to  flourish. 
It  was  here  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Gala- 
tians; and  when  the  Christian  religion  spread 
itself  all  over  the  world,  it  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  an  apostolic  see.  - It  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turks  in  1359.  The  great  battle 
between  the  Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet,  or  Bayazid, 
and  the  famous  Tartar  conqueror  Tamerlane,  or 
Timur  Bee,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  former,  was  fought  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ancyra  in  1401.  It  continues  to  lie  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Natolia ; and  is  celebrated  for 
manufactures  of  stuffs  made  of  the  silk-like  wool 
of  the  goat  of  Angora,  a variety  peculiar  to  the 
country  round  the  town.  The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  35,000  to  80,000;  but 
according  to  the  latest  accounts  it  is  considerably 
less,  the  numbers  being  10,000  Mohammedans, 
6,000  Armenians  and  Greeks,  and  200  Jews. 

ANGOSTURA,  a city  of  8.  America,  rep.  of 
Venezuela,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Orinoco, 
about  240  m.  above  its  embouchure,  and  about 
1 90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lat.  8°  8'  1 0" 
N.,  long.  63°  65'  20"  W.  It  was  founded  in  1588. 
Owing  to  its  situation  in  n fertile  country,  on  a 
great  navigable  river,  and  its  command  of  a very 
extensive  inland  navigation,  Angostura  is  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce,  which  it  carried  on  to 
a very  considerable  extent  previous  to  the  revolu- 
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t inn  ary  straggle*.  These,  however,  have  di- 
minished its  commerce,  wealth,  and  population. 
The  last,  which  in  1807  was  estimated  at  about 
8,500,  was  for  a time  considerably  less,  but  is  again 
probably  about  that  number.  It  has  a large  hall, 
where  meetings  of  Congress  have  been  held,  with 
an  hospital  and  a college ; and  is  defended  by  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Though 
low,  and  subject  to  inundation,  the  climate  is  tem- 
perate, and  not  unhealthy. 

ANGOULEME  (an.  Iculisma),  a city  of  France, 
dep.  Charcntc,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  a 
plateau  elevated  221  ft.  above  the  river  Cha- 
rente,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux, 
66  m.  NE.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  24,961  in  1861. 
The  old  town,  which  occupies  the  summit  of 
the  plateau,  has  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  is 
triste  et  laidt.  In  its  centre  stands  the  old  castle 
in  rains.  The  walls,  with  which  the  city  was 
formerly  surrounded,  have  been  mostly  demo- 
lished, and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public 
walks.  The  new  town,  built  on  a declivity  to  the 
8.  of  the  old  town,  has  broad  straight  streets, 
good  houses,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  are 
also  several  suburbs,  of  which  Houmoau  is  the 
most  important.  Its  port  is  the  entrepot  of  the 
commerce  of  Angoubme : cathedral  ancient,  but 
neither  large  nor  beautiful ; and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Charcnte,  and 
an  obelisk  erected  in  honour  of  the  present  Du- 
chesse  d' Angouleme,  the  other  public  buildings 
deserve  no  particular  notice.  The  Place  if  Artois 
is  a fine  promenade,  and,  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, commands  a view  of  the  valley  of  the  An- 
guienne  and  the  surrounding  country.  Angouleme 
is  the  seat  of  a court  of  assizes,  and  of  a tribunal 
of  original  jurisdiction : and  has  an  imperial  ly- 
ccum ; a society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  com- 
merce, which  publishes  memoirs  once  a month  ; a 
large  public  library,  a cabinet  of  natural  history; 
a school  of  midwifery ; a foundling  hospital,  and 
various  other  hospitals;  a theatre,  Ac.  It  has 
also  under  the  Restoration  a royal  marine  school, 
the  buildings  of  which  were  on  a large  scale : this 
institution  was,  however,  transferred  in  1837  to 
Brest.  Angouleme  is  celebrated  for  the  extensive 
paper  manufactures  in  its  vicinity:  it  has  also 
fabrics  of  serges  and  coarse  stuffs,  and  earthen- 
ware; with  extensive  distilleries,  which  produce 
excellent  brandy  ; tanneries,  a cannon  foundry,  a 
manufacture  of  arms,  a sugar  refinery.  The  pairs 
de  perdrix  aux  truffes  tf  Angouleme  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

Angouleme  is  very  ancient,  being  noticed  by 
Ausoniua,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century. 
Balzac  was  a native  of  the  town  and  so  also  was 
the  detestable  regicide,  Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of 
Henry  IV.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  abbey  de  la  Couronne , founded  in  1 1 22, 
long  the  ornament  of  the  Angoumoia.  This  ve- 
nerable and  magnificent  structure,  after  escaping 
the  revolutionary  phrenzy,  was  demolished  in  1808. 
The  fountain  of  Trouve,’a  few  miles  from  Angmi- 
leme,  is,  next  to  that  of  Vaucluse,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  France. 

ANGOUMOIS,  the  name  of  a district  in  France 
previously  to  t he  revolution,  nearly  but  not  exactly 
coinciding  with  the  dep.  Charente.  It  formed,  in 
connexion  with  the  district  of  Saintongc,  one  of 
the  provinces  into  which  France  was  formerly 
divided. 

ANGRA,  a town  and  sea-port  of  the  island  of 
Terceira,  one  of  the  Azores,  being  the  cap.  of  the 
archipelago,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  at 
the  bottom  of  a deep  bay  or  creek,  lat.  38°  38*  33" 
N„  long.  27°  12'  33"  W;  Pop.  variously  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
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on  a hill,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the  houses, 
generally  of  three  stories,  though  gloomy,  are  well 
built.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  but  the 
streets,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  are  notwith- 
standing excessively  filthy.  There  are  a great 
number  of  churches,  and  it  formerly  also  had 
various  monasteries  and  convents ; but  the  latter 
have  been  dissolved,  and  the  buildings  applied  to 
other  uses.  As  a port.  Angra  has  nothing  to  boast 
of : it  is  open  to  all  winds  from  the  SSVV.  by  the 
S.  to  the  E.  The  swell  from  the  SW.  in  particular 
which  sets  round  Mount  Brazil,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  bay,  is  tremendous.  In  the  bad  weather 
months,  large  vessels  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  abreast  of  St.  Antonio,  in  28  and  30  fathoms, 
to  be  ready  instantly  to  put  to  sea  in  the  event  of 
storms  setting  in,  the  coast  affording  no  shelter. 
The  town  is  defended  on  the  W.  by  the  citadel  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Brazil,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  by  the  fort  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  being  about  | m. 

Anoka,  a sea -port  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Rio 
Janeiro,  bears  SW.  distant  78  m.  from  the  city  of 
that  name.  Its  port  admits  large  ships ; it  is  for- 
tified bv  two  redoubts,  and  has  some  commerce. 

ANGUILLA,  or  SNAKE  ISLAND,  so  called 
from  its  tortuous  figure,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
British  in  the  W.  Indies,  being  the  most  northerly 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  separated  by  a narrow 
channel  from  St.  Martin’s;  lat.  18°  8'  N„  long. 
63°  12'  E.  Area  about  35  sq.  m.  It  is  16  m.  in 
length,  by  about  3 to  1}  m.  in  breadth.  Pop. 
about  2,500,  of  whom  nearly  2,400  are  coloured  or 
black.  Surface  fiat;  soil  chalky,  and  not  very 
productive;  and  there  Is  a deficiency  both  of  wood 
and  water;  climate  healthy.  By  far  die  largest 
portion  is  uncultivated.  It  produces  some  sugar, 
with  maize  and  provisions  of  various  kinds. 
Cotton  is  exciting  attention  and  about  60  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  A salt  lake  in  the  middle 
of  the  island  furnishes  a considerable  supply  of 
salt,  and  the  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  a 
duty  of  5 c.  per  barrel  on  salt.  The  island  has  no 
good  harbour.  The  town,  an  inconsiderable  place, 
stands  near  the  N E.  extremity  of  the  island  The 
Island  is  part  of  the  government  of  St.  Kitts,  and 
sends  one  member  to  the  assembly.  For  local 
purposes  it  is  governed  by  a stipendiary  magis- 
trate paid  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  assisted  by 
a vestry  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The  revenue 
in  1861  was  414/.  and  expenditure  240 L Besides 
the  local  courts  for  administering  justice  there  are 
also  supposed  to  be  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench  anil 
Commons  Pleas,  and  Chancery  in  the  island ! 
The  colonists  elect  their  chief  magistrate,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  of  Antigua 

Anouilla,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  about 
20  m.  bn.  and  5 broad ; lat.  23°  36'  N.,  long. 
79°  20'  W. 

ANGUILLARA,  a town  of  North  Italy,  on  the 
Adige,  23  m.  S.  Padua  Pop.  8,500  in  1862.  This 
is  also  the  name  of  a town  of  nearly  equal  size  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake  Bracciano,  16  m.  NNVV. 
Rome. 

ANGUS.  See  Forfar. 

AN  HALT,  a principality  of  Germany  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussian  dominions,  having  Bran- 
denburg on  the  N„  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  the  county  of  Mansfeldt  on  the  SW.,  and 
Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  circ.  of  Magdeburg 
on  the  NW.  Its  greatest  length  is  60  mn  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  12  to  16  m.  Principal  river  the 
Elbe,  by  which  it  Is  intersected.  Area  869  sq.  m. 
Pop.  181,824  in  1861.  It  is  mostly  fiat,  and  is 
very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  the  three  duchies  of  Anhalt-  Bemburg ; 
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Anhalt-Crethen,  and  Anhalt- Dessau,  but  the  line 
of  Anholt-Ccethen  became  extinct  in  1847  and  of 
Anhalt- Bemburg  on  Aug.  19,  1863,  leaving  the 
family  of  An  halt- Dessau  in  sole  possession.  The 
consent  of  the  states  is  necessary  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  tax,  but  by  a constitution 
proclaimed  in  1859,  the  representation  of  the 
people  is  merely  nominal  Inhab.  mostly  Pro- 
testants and  very  industrious.  The  entire  princi- 
pality furnishes  2,038  men  to  the  army  of  the 
confederation.  Principal  towns,  Dessau,  Zerbst, 
Coethen,  and  Bemburg. 

ANHOLT,  a small  Danish  island  in  the  Catte- 
gat,  nearly  halfway  between  Lessee  and  Zealand, 
A lighthouse,  having  the  lantern  elevated  112  feet 
above  the  level  of  tne  sea,  has  been  erected  on  its 
roost  easterly  promontory,  in  lat  66°  44'  20"  N., 
long.  11°  38'  51"  E. 

AN  I,  former  capital  of  Armenia,  now  in  ruins. 
It  was  visited  by  an  English  traveller,  Mr.  John 
Uasher,  in  1864,  and  is  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed : — 4 Making  a long  circuit,  we  entered  the 
deserted  city  by  the  centre  gate,  there  being  three 
great  entrances  in  the  double  walls,  which  were 
built  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  Over  the 
outer  gate  was  an  Armenian  inscription,  over  the 
inner  a leopard  was  sculptured  in  bold  relief; 
while  near  it,  on  the  towers,  were  carved  crosses, 
ornamented  with  decorations  and  tracery  of  a 
very  delicate  nature.  We  found  the  ground  in 
the  interior  covered  with  fragments  of  sculptured 
stones,  broken  columns,  capitals,  and  carvings. 
Clambering  over  the  masses  of  ruins  we  entered  a 
few  of  the  churches,  three  or  four  of  which  seemed, 
•with  the  exception  that  their  doors  had  been 
carried  away,  quite  as  perfect  as  when  just  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  builder.  One  of  them  in  particu- 
lar, which  stood  just  above  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  abyss  below,  wras  in  complete  preservation,  the 
fresco  paintings  on  the  interior  of  the  dome  re- 
taining their  bright  colour  and  hues  uninjured  by 
time,  the  subjects  being  Christ  riding  into  Jeru- 
salem, the  Virgin  at  the  sepulchre,  Ac.  These 
churches  stand  solitary  among  the  ruins,  in  which, 
save  a few  pigeons,  no  living  creatures  seemed  to 
exist.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  were  two  lofty 
octagon  towers,  on  which  were  small  turrets ; and 
not  far  from  them  was  an  isolated  steep  rock,  near 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  This  was  also  covered 
with  scattered  fragments  of  what  had  once  been 
buildings — the  citadel  of  the  fortress  city.  The 
walls  of  the  palace  yet  remain,  and  are  of  great 
extent  and  solidity.  The  masonry  is  perfect,  the 
huge  stones  are  squared  and  put  together  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  the 
most  elaborate  carvings,  decorations,  and  mosaics, 
all  of  exceedingly  delicate  workmanship.  There 
were  also  two  mosques ; one  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  which 
was  covered  with  perfectly  preserved  arabesques, 
resembling  in  character  and  finish  of  design  those 
of  the  Alhambra.’  (Ussher,  John,  F.R.G.S.,  from 
London  to  Persepolis.  1865.) 

ANIANE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Hcrault,  cap. 
cant.,  16  m.  W.byN.  Montpellier.  Pop.  8,557  in 
1861. 

AN  JAR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Catch,  cap.  I 
district  of  same  name,  ceded  in  1816  to  the  British,  I 
near  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Gulf,  lat.  23°  3'  N., 
long.  70°  11'  E.  It  is  fortified,  but  not  strongly.  ! 
In  1819  nearly  half  the  town  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  in  which  165  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  pop.  is  estimated  at  10,000. 

AXJENGO,  a sea-port  town  of  S.  Hindostan, 
prov.  Travancore,  18  m.  NNW.  Cape  Comorin, 
lat.  80  37'  N.,  long.  76°  53'  N.  The  E.  I.  Com- 
pany had  a factory  here  from  1684  to  1813,  when 
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it  was  abolished.  The  best  coir  cables  on  the 
Malabar  coast  are  made  here  and  at  Cochin;  and 
pepper,  coarse  piece-goods,  and  drugs  are  exported. 

ANJOU,  an  ancient  prov.  and  gov.  of  France, 
now  distributed  among  the  depts.  of  Maine  et 
Loire,  Loire  Infcrieurc,  Vendde,  I mire  et  Loire, 
Sarthe,  llle  et  Vilaine,  Mayenne,  and  Deux 
Sfevrea. 

AN  ELAM,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania, 
cap.  circ.  on  the  navigable  River  Peene,  about  7 m. 
from  where  it  falls  into  the  strait  separating  tho 
Isle  of  Usedom  from  the  continent.  Pop.  9,200  in 
1861.  It  was  founded  in  1188 ; has  a college  and 
three  hospitals,  with  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
linen,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  ship- 
building and  shipping. 

ANKOI,  or  ANDKHO,a  town  of  Bokhara,  75  m. 
W.  Ralkh.  lat.  36°  48'  N„  long.  66°  E.  Ma  ven- 
dors* says  that  it  has  nearly  4,000  houses,  which 
would  infer  a pop.  of  at  least  from  25,000  to  30,000, 
consisting  principally  of  Arabs.  A small  river 
flows  past  the  town ; but  as  it  dries  in  summer, 
the  inhab.  are  obliged  to  supply  themselves  with 
water  from  wells.  (Voyage  a Boukhara,  p.  143.) 

ANNABERG  (ST.),  a town  of  Saxony,  circle 
Erzgebirge,  8 m.  SW.  Marienburg.  Pop.  9,710  in 
1861.  It  is  well  built,  has  three  churches,  two 
hospitals,  and  a gymnasium,  with  manufactures 
of  lace  and  ribanmC  In  its  vicinity  are  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  cobalt,  and  silver. 

ANNAH,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  San- 
jiack,  on  the  Euphrates,  160  m.  NW.  Bagdad,  lat. 
34°  10'  N.,  long.  41°  47'  E.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  the  route  of  the  caravans  that  cross  the  desert 
of  Mesopotamia.  It  was  surprised  in  1807  by  the 
Wahabi  tes,  who,  after  committing  all  sorts  ofr  ex- 
cesses, set  it  on  fire.  The  pop.  docs  proliably  not 
exceed  from  3,000  to  4,000.  The  environs  are 
very  fertile. 

ANNAMABOE,  one  of  the  four  fortified  posts 
occupied  by  Britain  on  the  Gold  Const  of  Africa, 
formerly  prov.  Fanti,  empire  of  the  Aahantees, 
lat.  5°  h'  N.,  long.  1°  15'  E.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Ash  an  tees  in  1808.  Pop.  probably  from  3,000  to 
4,000. 

ANNAMOOKO,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
(which  see^. 

ANNAN,  a borough,  sea-port,  m.  town,  and  p. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Dumfries.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river  Annan,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  three  arches,  erected  in 
1824,  about  1&  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Solway  Frith,  67  m.  S.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of 
borough,  8,473  in  1861;  inhabited  houses,  638; 
annual  value  of  real  property  8,1131  in  1864,  ex- 
clusive of  railway ; corporation  revenue  4,3561  in 
1863-4.  It  is  clean,  well  built,  neat,  and  thriving ; 
has  a handsome  new  church  and  spire;  a good 
natural  harbour,  which  has  been  much  improved 
bv  an  embankmeqt  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
hir.  Irving  of  Newton;  and  an  academy  which  is 
well  attended.  There  is  also  a cotton  manufactory, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent;  but  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  consists 
in  tire  curing  of  bacon  and  hams  for  the  Newcastle 
and  London  markets,  and  in  the  shipping  of  com, 
fat  cattle,  and  sheep,  by  steam,  for  Liverpool 
Annan  unites  with  Dumfries,  Kirckcudbnght, 
Lochmatien,  and  Sanquhar,  in  returning  a member 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
constituency  176  in  1865. 

Anxan,  the  river  on  which  the  aliove  town  is 
built  It  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  Hartfcll,  a moun- 
tain on  the  confines  of  the  cos.  Dumfries  and 
Peebles,  near  Moffat,  and  after  pursuing  a S. 
course  of  about  36  m.  in  a direct  line,  unites  with 
the  Solway  Frith,  ljm,  below  Annan,  to  which  it 
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Is  navigable.  It  has  near  its  mouth  salmon  fish- 
eries of  considerable  value. 

ANNANDALE,  the  name  given  to  the  valley 
or  low  grounds  traversed  lengthwise  by  the  river 
Annan. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  where 
it  falls  into  its  estuary  or  basin,  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  lat  40°  47'  N.,  long.  65°  50'  W. 
The  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure.  This  is  the 
oldest  European  settlement  in  N.  America,  having 
been  founded  in  1604.  It  was  called  Fort  Koval 
by  the  French;  but,  on  their  ceding  the  prov.  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  received 
its  present  name  in  honour  of  her  Majesty.  Not- 
withstanding it  was  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  till  the 
foundation  of  Halifax  in  1750,  and  its  fine  har- 
bour, it  never  attained  to  anv  considerable  magni- 
tude. At  present  the  fortifications  and  govern- 
ment buildings  are  going  to  min.  Pop.  of  co. 
Annapolis,  16,578  in  1861. 

Annapolis,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  cap.  Maryland,  on  the  Severn,  2 m. 
from  its  mouth,  28  m.  SSE.  Baltimore.  Pop. 
4,520  in  1860.  It  is  a handsome,  healthy  town, 
with  a statehouse,  a theatre,  &c.  The  proximity 
and  more  advantageous  situation  of  Baltimore  as 
a place  of  trade,  have  occasioned  the  slow  growth 
of  Annapolis. 

A N NEC  V,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute-Savoic. 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  22  m.  S.  Geneva.  Pop.  10,787  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  among  hills  and 
mountains ; and  is  thriving  and  industrious, 
having  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  silk,  with  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
glass,  vitriol,  straw  hats,  white  iron  and  steeL 
It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  is  very  ancient 

AN  NET,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  about  1 m. 
from  that  of  St  Agnes. 

ANNONAY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ardfcche, 
being,  though  not  the  cap.,  the  principal  town  of 
the  dep.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cance  and  the 
Dcume,  7 m.  from  the  Rhone.  Pop.  16,271  in 
1861.  Annonay  is  a thriving  town,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  elevated  uneven  ground  between 
the  two  rivers,  with  suburbs  on  the  opposite  banks ; 
Wing  well,  though  irregularly  built  The  only 
public  building  worth  notice,  is  an  olielisk  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  a-ronaut  Montgolfier,  a 
native  of  the  place.  Annonay  is  principally  dis- 
tinguished by  its  manufactures,  particularly  by 
that  of  paper,  long  reckoned  the  best  in  France*; 
and  hence  the  recommendation  so  frequently  seen 
in  French  catalogues,  of  hooks  being  printed  on 
papier  fin  d Anmtnuy.  (See  Ardeche.)  It  has 
also  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollen  stockings,  and 
gloves;  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  silk,  part  of  the  latter  of  a peculiarly  fine 
quality,  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tulles  and  blondes ; with  dve-works,  tanneries,  fee. 
The  town  is  proprietor  of  a large  nursery;  and 
in  its  vicinity  is  the  first  suspension  bridge  con- 
structed in  France. 

ALOPSH  EH  R, a town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ganges,  68  in.  ESE.  l>elhi, 
lat.  28°  28'  N.,  long.  78°  E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a strong  mud  wall,  and  is  thickly  inhabited. 

ANSPAC1I,  or  AN5BACH,  a town  of  Bavaria, 
cap.  circ.  Re/at,  21  m.  SW.  by  W.  Nuremberg, 
on  a branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Augsburg  to 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  12,245  in  1861.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  four  gates ; is  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  authorities  and  of  a court  of 
appeal  The  objects  most  deserving  of  attention 
are  the  castle  and  gardens  that  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Margraves  of  Anspach ; the  church  of  St. 
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John,  with  the  tombs  of  the  princes.  It  has  a 
gymnasium,  an  hospital  an  orphan  hospital,  a 
library  of  16,000  vola.  with  a cabinet  of  medals; 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stufls, 
earthenware,  white  lead,  and  plaving  cards. 

ANSTKUTHER  (EASTER  and  WESTER), 
two  inconsiderable  boroughs  and  sea-ports  of  Scot- 
land, co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Pop.  of  both  boroughs,  with  their  parishes, 
1,437  in  1831;  1,593  in  1861.  Pari  const.  112 
in  1865.  The  boroughs  unite  with  Drail,  Pitten- 
weem,  and  Kilrennv,  in  returning  a m.  to  the 
H.  of  C. 

ANTARCTIC  SEA,  the  name  given  to  the  ocean 
extending  from  the  Antarctic  Circle,  lat.  60°  30'  S. 
to  the  South  Pole.  It  was  long  considered  im- 
penetrable for  ships,  on  account  of  the  ice;  but  of 
late  years  many  discoveries  have  been  made, 
chiefly  by  English  and  American  explorers.  Sir 
James  Ross,  in  1841,  reached  lat.  78°  4' the  highest 
S.  latitude  yet  reached.  Various  tracts  of  barren 
land  have  been  observed  bv  the  explorers,  to  which 
the  names  of  Adtflie,  balleny,  Enderly,  Sa- 
brina and  Victoria  have  been  given,  but  a great 
deal  of  adventurous  research  is  still  necessary 
before  our  knowledge  of  these  regions  is  rnado 
copious. 

ANTEQUERA,  a town  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
30  m.  NNW.  Malaga,  on  the  railway  to  Cordova. 
Pop.  22,060  in  1857.  It  is  built  partly  on  n hill, 
and  partly  on  a plain ; has  an  old  castle  built  by 
the  Moors,  several  churches  and  convents,  with 
establishments  for  the  spinning  of  silk  and  cotton, 
and  fabrics  of  paper,  morocco  leather,  and  soap. 
There  are  in  its  neighbourhood  quarries  of  marine 
of  different  colours,  and  plaster,  a salt  lake,  and 
a mineral  spring.  It  was  taken  by  assault  from 
the  Moors,  by  Ferdinand,  afterwards  King  of  Ar- 
ragon,  in  1410.  A railway,  completed  in  1865, 
places  Malaga  and  Granada  in  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  The  line  runs  from 
Malaga  bv  way  of  Antequera  to  Cordova. 

ANTIIEME  (ST.),  a town  of  Frauce,  dep. 
Puy  de  Dome,  cap,  cant  on  the  Ancc,  9 m.  E. 
Antwrt  Pop.  3,226  in  1861. 

ANTHONY  (ST.),  FALLS  OF,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  2,000  m.  above  its  embouchure, 
lat  44°  60*  N.  Here  the  river  descends  about 
74  ft.,  viz.  16  ft  of  perpendicular  fall,  and  58  more 
of  rapids. 

Antiiont  (St.),  a cape  on  the  coast  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, Argentine  republic,  being  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata,  lat  36°  15'  19"  S., 
long.  56°  *37'  W. 

ANTIBES  (an.  Antipolit),  a sea-port  town  of 
France,  dep.  Var,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
22  ra.  ENE.  Frejus,  on  the  railway  from  Toulon 
to  Nice.  Pop.  6,829  in  1861.*  ,Being  an  important 
station  on  the  side  of  Italy,  Antities  is  pretty 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of 
commerce,  and  of  a school  of  navigation.  The 
port  which  is  circular,  of  considerable  size,  and 
easy  Access,  is  formed  by  a mole  projecting  from 
the  town,  the  distance  from  its  extremity  to  the 
point  on  which  Fort  Cam*  is  built  being  only 
about  160  fathoms.  In  most  parts  the  port  is 
shallow ; but  within  and  near  the  mole  there  are 
from  15  to  18  ft  water.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  the  fishing  and  curing  of 
sardines  and  anchovies. 

Antibes  is  very  ancient  having  been  founded  by 
a colony  from  Marseilles,  340  b.c.  It  was  after- 
wards occupied  bv  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
fortified  and  embellished.  Having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, it  continued  in  a comparatively  neglected 
state,  till  it  was  again  fortified  by  Francis  I.  and 
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Henry  IV.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 

English  and  Imperialists  in  1746. 

ANTICOSTI,  a large  island  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Su  Lawrence,  between  49°  and  50°  N.  laL, 
and  61°  43'  and  64°  36'  W.  long.  It  has  an  un- 
favourable soil,  is  without  a single  good  harbour, 
and  is  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  the  at- 
tendants on  the  lighthouses,  one  of  which  has 
been  erected  on  its  E.  point ; and  another  either 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  erected  on  its  W.  ex- 
tremity. 

ANTIGUA,  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  West  Indies,  being  one  of  those  deno- 
minated the  Windward  Islands,  It  was  called  by 
the  natives  Xuymucu,  but  Columbus  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua.  It  is  about 
25  m.  NK.  Montserrat,  and  40  m.  N.  Guadu  loupe. 
It  is  oval-shaped,  being  20  m.  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  contains  about  108  sq.  m.,  or  nearly 
70,000  acres.  The  pop.  has  decreased  since  1774, 
when  it  had  2,590  whites,  and  37,808  slaves.  In 
1837,  the  people  of  colour  and  whites  together 
were  only  about  2,000 ; and  the  blacks,  all  of  whom 
were  enfranchised  in  1834,  about  33,000.  In  1863, 
the  numbers  were—  white,  2,556 ; black,  27,237 ; 
coloured,  6,619;  total,  36,412.  Antigua  lias  little 
of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  the  greatest  elevation  being  only  1,210  ft. 
On  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  instead  of  moun- 
tains clothed  with  rich  foliage  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  a barren  rugged  coast,  almost  desti- 
tute of  verdure,  presents  itself.  A few  miles,  how- 
ever, from  the  shore,  the  prosjiect  is  more  pleasing, 
the  country  being  agreeably  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale : and  when  not  parched  by  the  droughts, 
to  which  it  is  subject,  green  fields  of  canes,  clumps 
of  feathery  bamboos,  flowers  of  dazzling  brilliancy, 
and  verdant  cliffs  hung  with  beautiful  varieties  of 
intcrtropical  plants,  enchant  the  voyager.  The 
island  has  neither  fountain  nor  river,  and  but  a 
few'  scanty  springs  among  the  hills.  Rain  water, 
preserved  in  tanks,  is  substituted,  and  it  is  found 
particularly  light  and  pleasant  to  the  palate.  The 
soil  in  the  high  lands  is  a reddish  clay  on  a sub- 
stratum of  marl ; that  in  the  lowlands,  a rich  dark 
mould  oil  u substratum  of  clay.  The  climate  is 
remarkable  for  its  want  of  moisture,  though  the 
average  fall  of  rain  be  45  inches.  The  dew  is 
scanty,  and  the  rainy  season  very  uncertain,  but 
it  may  be  said  generally  to  extend  from  June  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  'l'he  alternations  of  tempe- 
rature are  very  slight,  the  thermometer  seldom 
ranging  more  than  4®  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  su- 
gar cane  is  the  principal  article  of  cultivation ; but 
sufficient  ground  provisions  are  also  procured  in 
favourable  seasons  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  crops  vary  considerably.  In  the  years 
1770, 1778,  1778,  there  was  no  produce  of  any  kind, 
the  canes  and  ground  provisions  being  destroyed 
by  drought,  and  the  inhab.  would  have  perished, 
but  for  the  importation  of  Hour  and  corn-meal 
from  America.  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1833  was  170,3341.  ster.,  the  principal  of  which 
were  groin,  meal,  and  Hour,  cotton  manufactures, 
linens  woollens  and  fish.  In  1834,  the  value  of 
the  imports  was  176,0761. ; in  1858  the  imports 
amounted  to  266,365/.,  but  had  diminished  in  the 
year  1863  to  173,9124  The  exports,  which  in 
1838  were  325,840/..  had  fallen  in  1863  to  239,630/. 
The  produce  in  1863  was  13,558  hhds  of  sugar, 
939  puncheons  of  rum,  and  6,018  puncheons  of  i 
molasses 

The  government  is  composed  of  a governor,  an 
executive  council  and  a legislative  council,  both 
ap|K>iuted  by  the  crown,  and  an  elective  assembly 
of  t wenty -seven  members  The  courts  of  equity  and 
law  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  governor 
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for  the  time  being  acts  as  chancellor  of  the  court 
of  equity,  and  suitors  have  a right  of  appeal  from 
his  decrees  to  the  king  in  council,  on  giving  secu- 
rity for  costs  There  are  14  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  13  Mora- 
vian, 10  Wesleyan.  7,4564  is  annually  spent  in 
the  support  of  poor-houses,  hospitals,  !>oard  of 
health,  and  for  medical  relief,  vaccination,  Ac. 
The  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people 
differ  in  no  degree  from  those  of  the  other  West 
India  Islands.  The  revenue,  in  1831,  was  16,0974, 
the  expenditure  15,708/.;  in  1863,  85,3484  and 
35,4744  The  imperial  expenditure  for  the  colony 
in  1863  was  6,6684  The  island  contains  six  towns 
and  villages,  viz.  St.  John's,  Parham,  Falmouth, 
Willoughby  Bay,  Old  Road,  and  James  Fort,  St. 
John's  the  capital,  on  the  NW.  aide  of  the  island, 
lat.  18°  22'  N.,  long.  64°  42*  W.,  is  regularly  built, 
partly  on  a high  rock,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a causeway,  which  is,  however  submerged 
at  high  water.  In  the  harbour  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  merchant  vessels,  and  perfect 
security  in  all  winds.  English  harbour,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  island,  is,  however,  the  best  harbour  iu 
Antigua,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  lias  water  for  ships  of  any  size,  and  is 
well  sheltered  in  all  weathers.  It  has  a dock- 
yard. a naval  hospital,  and  even'  conveniency  Air 
careening  and  repairing  shins.  Antigua  is  the 
oldest  W.  I.  colony,  after  8t.  Kitts  and  Barbadoes, 
in  possession  of  the  English,  having  been  acquired 
in  1632.  Its  planters  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  leniency  to  the  slaves,  who  were  finally  en- 
franchised in  1834.  The  amount  awarded  to 
Antigua  out  of  the  20,000,0004  granted  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  was  425, 866^  7s.  0^<4,  those 
of  Anguilia  included. 

ANTILLES.  See  West  Indiks. 

ANTIOCH  (vulg.  AntaMia)  (Antioch),  properly 
Ant  indicia  ('AKTiox«ta),  a famous  city  of  Syria,  and 
once  the  residence  of  its  sovereigns,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aaszy  ( Orontet ),  20  m.  above  ito 
mouth ; 53  m.  E.  Aleppo,  and  29  m.  S.  Isken- 
deroun,  in  lat.  36°  12'  N.,  long.  36°  15'  E.  The 
population,  which  at  its  most  flourishing  epoch 
prubably  amounted  to  400,000,  is  estimated  (1863) 
at  18,000,  of  whom  2.0(H)  are  Greeks,  the  others 
Armenians  and  Mussulmans. 

Modern  Antioch  does  not  cover  more  than  a 
sixth  part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  the  walls 
of  which,  though  ruinous,  may  still  lie  distinctly 
traced  throughout  their  whole  circuit.  The  Bab- 
Boulous  (Gate  of  St.  Paul),  the  entrance  from  the 
E.  is  now  | m.  from  the  nearest  houses ; and,  in 
every  other  direction  except  the  W.,  the  buildings 
have  similarly  receded  from  their  old  limits.  Vol- 
n ev  describes  it  as  a wretched  collection  of  huts, 
built  of  mud  and  straw,  with  narrow  and  miry 
streets,  and  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  misery 
and  desolation.  Kinneir,  however,  says  that 1 the 
houses  are  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  small,  but 
neatly  built  of  hewn  stone.'  But  though  this  be 
the  case  with  some  of  them,  the  majority  are  con- 
structed of  slight  materials;  and,  unlike  the  houses 
of  other  Syrian  or  rather  Eastern  towns,  have 
sloping  roofs  covered  with  thin  tiles.  There  are  ten 
or  twelve  mean  and  unimportant  mosques,  with 
low  minarets ; but  iu  tliis  city,  so  famous  in  the 
annals  of  Christianity,  there  is  not  at  present  a 
single  Christian  church.  The  baths  and  bazars 
are  numerous,  but  neither  exhibit  anything  re- 
markable. 1 1 has  manufactures  of  coarse  potter}', 
cotton  stuffs,  leather,  Ac. ; but  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  silk. 

All  traces  of  its  famous  theatres,  its  circus,  and 
its  magnificent  baths,  have  irretrievably  perished. 
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For  about  & m.  on  the  E.  of  the  town  a part  of  the 
ancient  pavement  still  exists : and  on  the  S.  are 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  a supply 
of  water  from  the  foot  of  the  Djebel  Okrnh  (an. 
Mt.  Cassius).  The  old  walla  are,  however,  in- 
teresting monument*.  The  aituation  of  the  ancient 
city  was  moat  delightful  It  occupied  the  summits 
and  slopes  of  two  considerable  hills,  and  the  plain 
between  them  and  the  river.  Over  these  hills  and 
across  this  plain  the  walls  were  built  nearly  in  a 
rectangular  form,  inclosing  a space  of  several  m. 
in  circumference.  They  are  of  various  ages,  part 
being,  apparently,  as  okl  as  the  first  foundation  of 
the  town,  part  referable  to  the  arra  of  Roman  power, 
and  part  the  work  of  the  Crusaders.  They  are 
carried  over  the  l>eda  of  mountain  torrents,  and 
down  the  sides  of  almost  perpendicular  precipices 
filling  up  the  intervening  gorges  and  ravines,  so 
that  they  vary  from  20  or  30  ft  .in  height  to  up- 
wards of  70,  The  oldest  portion  of  the  walls  is 
also  the  most  perfect ; it  stands  upon  a rock,  and, 
huving  been  originally  well  built,  has  resisted  the 
influence  of  time  and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
There  are  two  bridges,  one  of  five  arches  with  piers, 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  across  a ravine ; and  one  of 
inferior  dimensions,  across  the  Orontea.  In  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  to  the  SE.  of  the  town  are 
numerous  excavations,  apparently  intended  for 
cemeteries  or  catacombs,  some  of  which  are  now 
used  as  places  of  worship  by  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. 

The  ancient  Syrian  name  of  Antioch  is  said  to 
have  l>een  Kiblath ; but  being  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified by  Seleucus  Nicator,  he  gave  it,  w.c.  301, 
after  his  father,  the  name  of  Antioch.  It  became 
at  once  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  continued  for  nearly  2J  centuries  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Seleuceidan 
dynasty.  About  65  years  u.c.  the  conquests  of 
PomjK‘y  brought  Antioch,  with  the  whole  of  Syria, 
under  the  control  of  Rome.  At  this  sera  it  con- 
sisted of  four  distinct  tow  us,  each  having  separate 
fortifications,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a 
common  wall ; hence  it  was  sometimes  called 
Tetrapolis.  Under  the  Romans,  Antioch  continued 
to  advance  in  importance : it  was  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Syria,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  emperors,  and 
the  most  celebrated  town  of  the  empire  (the  capital 
only  excepted)  for  the  amusements  of  the  circus 
and  the  theatre.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  | 
which  were  planted  in  it  by  Paul  and  Barnabas; 
and  in  it,  also,  the  terra  Christian  had  its  origin  1 
as  a distinctive  appellation.  (Acts  xl  26.)  It  has 
suffered  severely  on  many  occasions  from  earth- 
quakes. One  of  the  most  celebrated  and  disastrous 
of  these  calamities  occurred  A.n.  1 1 The  emperor 
Trajan,  who  had  just  concluded  his  victorious 
Parthian  campaign,  being  then  in  the  city,  it  was 
crowded  with  troops  and  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  ancic.nt  world.  The  shocks  are  said  to  have 
continued  for  a lengthened  period,  and  to  have 
beep  most  severe;  the  emperor  himself  narrowly 
escaped  with  some  bruises;  and  many  thousands 
of  individuals  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  citv. 
(Ancient  Univer.  Hist.  xv. 138,  8vo.  ed.)  It  again 
suffered  severely  from  similar  catastrophes  in  the 
years  340,  394,  396,  458,  526,  and  588 : the  last 
destroying,  it  is  said  (but  such  statements  are 
almost  always  much  exaggerated),  above  60,000 
persons.  Notwithstanding  these  repeated  in  dic- 
tions, and  its  devastation  by  Chosroes  the  Persian 
in  548,  it  rerived  again  and  again,  and  continued 
to  be  the  * Queen  of  the  East,'  and  a place  of  great 
importance,  till  638,  when  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Saracens.  In  1098  it  was  taken  by  the 
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Crusaders,  and  continued  to  Iks  the  capital  of  a 
Christian  principality  till  1269,  when  it  w as  taken 
by  the  Egyptian  sultan,  by  whom  it  was  partially 
demolished.  It  was  added  to  the  Ottoman  empire, 
by  Selim  I.,  in  1516;  but  ita  commercial  import- 
ance had  already  vanished ; and  it  has  continued, 
under  the  barbarous  sway  of  the  Turks,  to  decline 
till  it  has  reached  its  present  state  of  comparative 
insignificance. 

The  valley  of  the  0 rentes  spreads,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Autioch,  into  a fertile  plain,  10  miles 
in  length,  and  5 or  6 in  width ; the  town  and  river, 
occupying  the  extreme  edge,  being  close  to  the 
bounding  mountains  on  the  SE.  The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, consisting  of  a rich  alluvial  deposit,  pro- 
ducing figs,  olives,  vines,  and  mulberries  in  great 
abundance.  The  deserted  spaces  within  the  old 
walls  are  one  continued  garden ; but  in  general  the 
country  is  ill-cultivated,  being  abandoned  to  the 
Turkmans  and  other  wandering  tribes.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a part  of  Antioch  lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  nver.  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  21.)  This  must 
have  been  a suburb,  and  probably,  as  in  the  case 
of  Aleppo,  as  extensive  as  the  town  within  the 
w'alls ; but  no  vestiges  of  it  now  remain. 

Modern  critics  and  travellers  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  site  of  the  grove,  and  village  of  Daphne, 
and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Antioch.  Gibbon  lias  given  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  long-famous  seat  of  religion  and  plea- 
sure. ‘ At  die  distance  of  5 m.  from  Antioch,  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Svria  had  consecrated  to 
Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of  devotion 
in  the  pagan  world.  A magnificent  temple  rose 
in  honour  of  the  God  of  lignt ; and  his  colossal 
figure  almost  filled  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which 
was  enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  anti  adorned  by 
the  skill  of  the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  re- 
presented in  a bending  attitude,  with  a golden  cup 
in  his  hand,  pouring  out  a libation  on  the  earth, 
as  if  he  supplicated  the  venerable  mother  to  give 
to  his  arms  the  cold  and  beauteous  Daphne ; for 
the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction,  and  the  fancy  of 
the  Syrian  poets  had  transplanted  the  amorous 
tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  those  of  the 
Orontea  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imi- 
tated by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A stream 
of  prophecy,  which  rivalled  the  truth  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle,  flowed  from  the  Cas- 
talian  fountain  of  Daphne.  In  the  adjacent  fields, 
a stadium  was  built  by  a special  privilege  which 
had  been  purchased  from  Ehs : the  Olympic  gomes 
were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of  the  city ; and  a 
revenue  of  30,0004  sterling  was  annually  applied 
to  the  public  pleasures.  The  perpetual  resort  of 
pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  popu- 
lous village  of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splen- 
dour, without  acquiring  the  title,  of  a provincial 
city.  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bo- 
somed in  a thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses, 
which  reached  as  far  as  a circumference  of  10  m., 
and  formed  in  the  most  sultry  summers  a cool  and 
impenetrable  shade.  A thousand  streams  of  the 
purest  water  springing  from  ever}'  hill,  preserved 
the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air;  the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious 
sounds  and  aromatic  odours;  and  the  peaceful 
grove  was  consecrated  to  health  and  joy,  to  luxury 
and  love.  The  vigorous  youth  pursued,  like  Apollo, 
the  object  of  his  desire,  and  the  blushing  maid  was 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Daphne  to  shun  the  folly  of 
unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldiers  and  the  phi- 
losophers wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of  this 
sensual  paradise,  where  pleasure,  assuming  the 
character  of  religion,  imperceptibly  dissolved  the 
firmness  of  manly  virtue.  But  the  groves  of 
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Daphne  continued  for  many  apes  to  enjoy  the  ve- 
neration of  native*  and  strangers;  the  privileges 
of  the  holy  ground  were  enlarged  by  the  munifi- 
cence  of  succeeding  emperors ; and  every  genera- 
tion added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour  of  the 
temple.’  (Decline  and  Fall,  cap.  23.) 

ANTIPAROS  (an.  Oliaros),  a small  island  of 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  group  of  the  Cyclades, 
between  Paros  and  Siphanto,  1 J m.  W.  of  the 
former,  and  16  m.  E.  of  the  latter.  It  is  about 
7 m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  about  3 m.  breadth, 
its  highest  point  being  in  lat.  36°  59'  40"  N.t  long. 
25°  s" 60"  E.  It  consists  of  a mass  of  marble  co- 
vered with  a moderately  fertile  soil ; and,  exclu- 
sive of  some  cotton  and  wine,  it  produces  barley 
enough  to  suffice  for  its  inhab.,  consisting  of  some 
60  or  70  families  who  live  in  a miserable  village 
about  1 m.  from  the  shore,  and  are  partially  em- 
ployed in  fishing.  Though  hanlly  worthy  of  notice 
in  other  respects,  this  island  is  famous  for  on  im- 
mense subterranean  cavern  or  grotto.  Its  entrance 
is  on  the  side  of  a hill  under  a low  arch.  The 
passage  thence  to  the  cavern  is  long,  narrow,  and 
in  parts  precipitous.  ‘ The  m«>de  of  descent  is  by 
ropes,  wliich  are  either  held  by  the  natives,  or 
joined  to  a cable  fastened  at  the  entrance  round  a 
stalactite  pillar.  In  this  manner  we  reached  the 
spacious  chambers  of  this  truly  enchanted  grotto. 
The  roof,  the  floor,  the  sides  of  a whole  series  of 
magnificent  caverns,  are  entirely  invested  with  a 
dazzling  incrustation,  as  white  as  snow.  Columns, 
some  ot  which  were  25  fL  in  length,  pended  in  fine 
icicle  forms  above  our  heads ; fortunately,  some  of 
them  are  so  far  above  the  reach  of  the  numerous 
travellers  who  during  many  ages  have  visited  this 
place,  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  injure  or  re- 
move them.  Others  extend  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor,  with  diameters  equal  to  the  mast  of  a first 
rate  ship  of  the  line.  The  last  chamber  into  which 
we  descended  surprised  us  more  bv  the  grandeur 
of  its  exhibition  than  any  other.  Probably  there 
are  other  chamlicrs  still  unexplored.’  (Clarke’s 
Travels,  vi.  p.  125,  3 VO.  ed.) 

The  icra  of  the  discovery  of  this  cavern  in  mo- 
dem times  is  not  ascertained ; but  it  was  first  made 
fully  known  by  the  visit  paid  to  it  by  M.  Nointel, 
ambassador  from  France  to  the  Porte,  who  de- 
scended into  it  with  a cortege  of  no  fewer  than 
600  individuals,  at  Christmas,  1673.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  His  excel- 
lency and  suite  remained  in  it  for  three  entire 
days,  and  celebrated  high  mass  at  midnight  on 
Christmas  in  this  most  magnificent  of  subterranean 
temples.  It  was  also  visited  by  the  learned  and 
excellent  traveller,  M.  Toumefort,  who  supposed 
that  he  saw  in  it  conclusive  ' roofs  of  his  singular 
theory  as  to  the  vegetation  of  stones,  (Tourne- 
fort  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  pp.  185—195,  4 to  ed.) 
It  lias  since  been  repeatedly  visited  by  other  tra- 
vellers; and  it  is  said  that  the  smoke  from  the 
numerous  torches  that  have  thus  necessarily  been 
carried  within  its  recesses,  have  somewhat  im- 
paired its  otherwise  unrivalled  splendour  and  bril- 
liancy. 

ANT1VARI,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  19  m. 
W.  Scutari,  within  a short  distance  of  the  sea,  lat. 
42°  15'  20"  N«y  long.  19°  4'  15"  E.  Pop.  estim.  at 
4,000.  It  is  defended  by  a castle  on  a steep  rock, 
is  the  residence  of  a (Jreek  archbishop,  and  the 
entrepot  of  the  merchandise  of  the  valley  of  Drin. 

ANTOING,  a market  town  of  Belgium,  prov, 
Ilaiimult,  4 m.  SE.  Toumay.  Pop.  2,200  in  1856. 

ANTONIN  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn 
et  Garonne,  cap.  cant.,  in  a spacious  valley  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Bonnette,  22  m. 
ENE.  Montauban.  Pop.  5,152  in  1861.  'Die 
waters  of  the  Bonnette  being  charged  with  the 
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refuse  of  various  tanneries  established  on  its  banks, 
render  the  town  at  times  unhealthy.  It  has  fa- 
brics of  serges  and  other  woollen  stufrs,  and  paper ; 
and  a considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in 
leather,  prunes,  and  juniper. 

ANTRAIGUES,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ardfcehe, 
cap.  cant.  11  m.  W.  Privaa.  Pop.  1,576.  Near 
the  place  is  a singular  causeway,  called  the 
ChauMsle-det-  Grants,  formed  by  colonnades  of  ba- 
salt, 700  yards  in  length. 

ANTRIM,  a marit.  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster ; its 
greatest  length  being  about  55  m.,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  82  m.;  having  N.  and  E.  the  Irish 
Sea,  S.  Lough  Neagh  and  Down,  and  W.  London- 
derry, from  which  it  is  separated  for  the  greater 
part  by  the  Bonn.  It  contains  758,866  imp.  acres 
of  which  226,970  are  mountain  and  bog,  and 
49,790  water,  being  part  of  Lough  Neagh  which 
lies  principally  within  this  county.  The  N.  and 
K.  districts  are  mountainous,  and  there  are  some 
high  rugged  grounds  in  other  places,  while  the  flat 
ground  along  Lough  Neagh  is  in  many  parta 
lioggy.  Still,  however,  there  is  a large  extent  of 
fertile  ground.  Property  in  very  great  estates ; 
but  large  portions  of  some  of  them  are  leased  for 
ever.  Farms  small:  agriculture  in  most  respects 
similar  to  that  of  Down  (which  see).  The  country 
round  Belfast  has  more  of  an  improved  appear- 
ance, and  the  people  are  more  orderly  and  indus- 
trious than  anywhere  else  in  Ireland.*  Linen  ma- 
nufacture universally  diffused : the  manufacture 
of  cotton  lias  also  been  successfully  introduced, 
with  some  others  of  inferior  importance.  A coal 
mine  is  wrought  at  Ballvcastle ; but  not  exten- 
sively, the  coal  being  of  bod  quality.  Besides  the 
Bann  and  the  Laggan,  which  form  part  of  its  8, 
boundary,  it  is  watered  by  many  smaller  streams, 
but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The  N.  coast 
is  remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns,  which  are 
particularly  conspicuous  at  the  far-famed  Giant’s 
Causeway  (which  see).  The  lofty  promontories 
of  Ben  gore  and  Fairhead  are  also,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, composed  of  these  columns.  There  are  con- 
siderable salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast.  Carrick- 
fetgus  Is  the  county  town ; but  the  principal  towns 
are  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Antrim,  and  Larne.  Pop. 
262,860  in  1821 ; 816,909  in  1831 ; and  247.664  in 
1861 : it  contains  14  baronies  and  75  parishes;  and 
returns  five  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  two  for  the  co., 
two  for  Belfast,  o*ic  for  Carrickfergus,  and  one  for 
Lis  burn.  Pari  constituency  of  co.,  10,921  in  1865. 

Antrim,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  co. 
Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Six-milo-water  near 
its  embouchure  in  Lou^h  Neagh,  94  m.  N.  Dublin. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Lntrium,  or  Entrum-neagh, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a religious 
house  fouuded  by  a disciple  of  St,  Patrick.  It 
suffered  much  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes  and 
with  the  tint  English  settlers;  and  in  1641  was 
burnt  by  the  Scotch,  under  Munroe.  In  1798  it 
was  the  scene  of  a sanguinary  conflict  between  the 
king's  troops  and  the  insurgents,  in  which  the 
former  were  victorious,  but  with  the  loss  of  Lord 
O’Neil,  who  commanded  a regiment  of  militia. 
In  1831  the  pop.  of  the  par.  was  5,543;  of  which 
760  were  of  the  E.  Church,  1,252  R.  Catholics,  and 
8,541  Prot.  dis;  in  1801  the  pop.  of  the  par.  was 
4,659,  and  of  the  town,  including  M assure  no,  2,135. 
The  town,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a fertile  valley, 
consists  of  two  main  streets,  with  several  branches. 
Houses  substantially  built  of  stone,  several  exhi- 
biting proofs  of  considerable  antiquity*.  Its  public 
buildings  are  the  par.  church,  an  ancient  edifice, 
but  lately  repaired  ; a spacious  R.  C.  chapel ; two 
place*  of  worship  for  Presbyterians ; two  for  Me- 
thodists; and  one  for  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  ore  schools  for  boys  and  girls,’  under  the  en- 
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dowmont  of  Erasmus  Smith ; and  several  private 
schools  in  all  of  which  nearly  700  children  receive 
instruction;  also  a mendicity  society,  and  a sa- 
vings’ hank.  Previously  to  the  Union  the  liorough 
sent  two  m.  to  the  Irish  part  The  court-house,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  used  for  holding  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  in  April  and  October,  and 
>ctty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  The  court- 
ed and  court  of  record  of  the  manor  of  Moylenny 
— within  which  the  town  is,  and  at  which  the  se- 
neschal, ap|M»inted  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  pre- 
shies — are  also  held  here;  the  latter  court  decides 
pleas  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  *204  Part  of  the 
market-house  is  used  as  a bridewell.  Close  to  the 
town  is  the  residence  of  Viscount  Ferrard,  and 
nUmt  $ m.  distant  is  a perfect  pillar-tower,  95  ft. 
high,  with  a conical  roof.  The  manufactures  are 
those  of  linen,  cotton,  and  hosiery.  There  are 
several  bleach-greens  in  the  neighbourhood ; and 
two  paper-mills,  one  of  which  tirst  introduced  into 
Ireland  the  process  of  making  paper  in  webs  like 
cloth,  instead  of  separate  sheets.  There  are  also 
several  flour  and  meal  mills,  and  a brewery.  Most 
of  the  grain  is  sent  to  Belfast,  its  conveyance 
living  facilitated  by  the  contiguity  of  Eougli 
Neagh,  where  a small  quay  has  been  ended  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Six-mile-watcr.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesdays  for  grain,  and  on  Thursdays  for 
general  purposes;  and  fairs  on  Jan.  1,  May  12, 
Aug.  1.  and  Nov.  12.  Antrim  Is  a station  on 
the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  railway,  14  m.  N\V. 
Belfast. 

ANTWERP  (Ger.  Anhcerprn,  Fr.  A n pern) , a 
marit.  city  of  Belgium,  can.  prov.  and  arroml.  of 
same  name,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Scheldt,  2*1  m. 
N.  Brussels,  82  m.  E.  Ghent,  on  the  railway  from 
Brussel*  to  Rotterdam.  The  city  is  in  the  shape 
of  a l>ow,  the  arch  being  formed  by  the  wulls 
and  the  chord  by  the  river.  A strong  pen- 
tagonal citadel,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
1567,  and  improved  by  tne  French,  stands  on  the 
M.  side  of  the  town,  which  is  farther  defended  by 
various  forts  on  both  sides  the  river.  Though 
much  declined  from  its  former  prosperity,  Ant- 
werp is  a well-built  fine  old  citv,  and  is  in  various 
respects  highly  interesting.  The  principal  street. 
Place  dc  Meer,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
the  width  of  Portland  Place,  but  the  variety  and 
richness  of  the  architecture  render  it  far  more 
magnificent.  The  older  and  narrower  streets,  bor- 
dered by  lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the 
street,  are  singularly  picturesque,  Antwerp  had 
in  1846  a pop.  of  88,487,  and  of  111,669  in  1861. 
The  great  boast  of  Antwerp  is  its  cathedral,  a su- 
perb Gothic  structure, begun  early  in  the  fifteenth, 
and  not  finished  till  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  spire, 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship, 
is  said  by  Schreiber  and  others  to  be  466  ft.  high: 
hut  according  to  a statement  in  the  ‘ Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia,’ this  is  100  ft.  too  much,  the  height  being 
there  affirmed  to  be  only  866  ft.  ! The  intenor 
corresponds  in  grandeur  with  the  exterior,  and 
it  contains  two  famous  pictures  of  Rubens;  one 
of  which,  the  1 Descent  from  the  Cross,’  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  his  chef-cTarvrre.  Of  the  other 
churches,  that  of  St.  James,  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Rubens,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Paul,  are  the 
most  celebrated.  All  of  them  are  adorned  with 
fine  paintings.  The  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  class  in  Europe : it 
said  to  have  served  as  a model  for  the  London 
Exchange,  burnt  down  in  1837.  The  Hotel  de 
Vi Ue,  a marble  structure,  rebuilt  in  .1581  after 
lieing  destroyed  by  fire,  is  a magnificent  fabric. 
The  convent  of  the  Recollets  has  been  converted 
into  a museum,  in  which  is  a superb  collection 
of  paintings,  including  many  that  were  formerly 
Vol.  I. 
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scattered  among  the  different  churches  and  con- 
vents. It  comprise*  some  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  school ; as 
Rubens,  Van  Dyke,  Jordaens,  Van  Vien.and  Mar- 
tin de  Vos.  Antwerp  bos  a theatre;  an  academy 
of  painting  (St.  Luke's),  which  originated  in  the 
lfltn  century;  a royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts 
established  in  1817;  an  academy  of  sciences;  an 
Athememn,  or  college;  Latin,  medical,  and  naval 
schools;  a gallery  of  sculpture;  a public  library, 
with  15,000  vols:  a botanical  garden  ; with  vari- 
ous learned  societies,  and  many  good  private  col- 
lection.; of  works  of  art.  Its  charitable  institu- 
tions include  several  hospitals,  asylums,  ami  work- 
houses. It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  assize  for 
the  province ; of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
a commercial  tribunal,  Jfcc.  The  people  have  every 
appearance  of  being  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  are  quiet  and  orderly.  Thu  upper  classes 
speak  French,  and  the  lower  Flemish. 

The  manufactures  are  very  various,  and  are  of 
considerable  importance  and  value.  They  com- 
prise fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  thread 
and  tnjie,  linen  and  calico  printing.  Embroidery, 
blenching,  sugar-retining,  and  ship-building  ore 
extensively  carried  on.  The  lapidaries  of  Ant- 
werp are  very  skilful  in  the  cutting  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  the 
city  is  from  32  to  40  ft  at  ebb  tide,  with  a riso 
at  springs  of  from  12  to  14  ft.;  and  as  this  depth 
is  increased  towarcLs  the  sea,  Antwerp  is  a pecu- 
liarly eligible  situation  for  the  formation  of  dock- 
yards and  the  building  of  large  ships.  Its  capa- 
bility in  this  respect  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  Napoleon,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  it  to  the 
first  rank  as  a naval  arsenaL  Ills  plans  in  fur- 
therance of  this  object  were  judiciously  devised  on 
a very  grand  scale,  ami  were  zealously  prosecuted. 
Two  large  liasins,  capable  of  admitting  ships  of 
the  line,  were  excavated  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town ; one  comprising  an  area  of  17,  ami  the  other 
of  7 Eng.  acre*.  Attached  to  these  was  an  ex- 
tensive dockyard,  with  careening  and  repairing 
docks,  storehouses,  &c.,  all  planned  and  executed 
in  the  best  and  most  approved  manner,  and  at  an 
immense  expense.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
the  dockyard,  with  it*  fortifications,  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  ; and  it  was  even  debated  whe- 
ther the  two  great  basins  should  share  the  same 
fate.  Luckily,  however,  they  were  preserved ; ami 
being  converted  into  commercial  docks,  are*  of  the 
most  signal  service  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  citv.  The  fleet,  and  naval  stores  in  the  arsenal, 
when  it.  surrendered  to  the  allied  forces  in  1841, 
were  divided;  two-thirds  being  assigned  to  Franco, 
and  one-third  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Her  fine  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  it  is  united,  give  Antwerp  great  advantages 
as  a commercial  emporium ; and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century  she  was  one  of  the  first 
trading  cities  of  Europe.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
ascendancy  and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
supinenc**  of  her  rulers,  her  foreign  trade  was  nearly 
annihilated  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which 
had  been  formally  closed  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, was  re-opened  on  the  occupation  of  Belgium 
by  the  French, and  since  the  |ieace  of  1815  the  (rude 
of  the  town  has  rapidly  increased ; and  the  pro- 
bability seems  to  be,  looking  at  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  her  situation,  that  it  will  go  on  increasing. 
The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Belgium  centres  here.  The  import*  consist  prin- 
cipally of  wheat,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce  ; with  cotton 
stuffs,  wine,  hardware,  ashes,  coal,  hides  pepper, 
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indigo  and  other  dye-stuffs  The  timber  used  in 
ship-building  is  mostly  brought  by  water  from 
the  interior.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  com, 
linseed,  flax,  bark  and  madder,  linen,  lace,  carpets, 
tallow,  hops  eggs,  paper,  machinery,  and  fruit. 
In  1861,  1,354,967  qrs.  of  grain  and  flour  were 
imported  into,  and  98,893  qra  exported  from, 
Antwerp. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  Antwerp  is  evinced 
by  the  fact,  that  while  only  681  ships  arrived  at 
the  port  in  1824,  and  800  in  1825,  there  arrived  in 
1836,  1,245  ships  of  the  burden  of  176,079  tons, 
and  in  1837,  1,426  ships  of  the  burden  of  225,030 
tons.  In  1861,  2,778  vessels  entered  the  port,  and 
2,786  cleared.  Antwerp  Ls  connected  by  railway 
with  Rotterdam,  Ghent,  M alines,  and  Brussels, 
and  is  an  important  point  in  the  Belgian  system 
of  railways,  through  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  railway  systems  of  France  and  Germany. 
There  is  regular  steam  packet  communication 
between  Antwerp,  London,  and  Hull. 

Antwerp  has  produced  many  distinguished  men, 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Teniers,  Van 
Dyke.  Jordaens,  and  Graver ; the  geographer 
Ortelius,  and  the  admirable  engraver  Edelink. 

Antwerp  is  very  ancient.  Lodovico  Guicciardini, 
in  his  4 Descrizione  di  Pacsi  Bassi,’  describes  it  in 
1560  as  a city  of  vast  wealth  and  the  most  exten- 
sive commerce;  adding,  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  5<K)  ships  to  enter  and  leave  its  port  in  a 
single  day  ! And  making  every  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  obvious  in  this  statement,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  then  enjoyed  a more  extensive 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  city  in  the  N.  of 
Europe.  But  this  prosperity  was  destined  to  Is? 
of  short  duration.  In  1576  it  was  sacked  and 
partly  homed  by  the  SjwinianK  In  1585,  it  was 
invested  by  the  famous  Alexander  Famese,  prince 
of  Parma,  who  took  it  after  a lengthened  ami 
memorable  siege.  After  its  capture  the  greater 
part  of  its  merchants  and  principal  people  emi- 
grated to  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  carrying  with  them  their  capi- 
tal, skill,  and  connections.  The  ruin  of  its  trade 
dates  from  this  epoch,  and  was  consummated  by 
the  Dutch  obtaining  the  command  of  the  river, 
and  by  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
by  which,  as  already  seen,  it  was  regularly  eh*sed. 
In  1794  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Deux 
Netties,  and  held  it  till  1814.  On  the  revolt  of  the 
Belgian  provinces  in  1830  the  Dutch  garrison 
continued  to  hold  the  citadel  for  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  : and  the  latter  having  refused  to 
make  it  lie  evacuated,  agreeably  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  great  powers,  a French  army  of  65,000 
men,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Belgium  in 
November,  1832,  to  compel  its  evacuation.  The 
details  of  the  siege  are  well  known.  The  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  29th  November;  and  after  an 
obstinate,  but  not  a skilful  or  energetic  defence, 
the  citadel  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  December. 
In  recent  times,  particularly  since  the  year  1848, 
the  jiopulation  of  Antwerp  has  taken  up  a some- 
what hostile  position  against  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, owing  chiefly  to  the  determination  of  the 
latter  to  surround  the  town  with  new  and  exten- 
sive fortificat  ions,  which,  it  is  feared  by  commercial 
men,  will  interfere  with  trade  and  shipping,  and 
lead  to  possible  ruin  in  another  war. 

AXZ1X,  a village  of  France,  dep.  du  Nurd,  3 m. 
W.  Valenciennes,  on  the  railway  from  Valen- 
ciennes to  Dounv.  Pop.  6,305  in  1861.  The  country 
near  Anzin  is  the  seat  of  the  richest  coal  mines  in 
France.  They  have  been  wrought  since  1734,  ami 
some  of  the  pits  are  as  much  as  1,500  ft  in  depth. 
The  mines  of  Anzin,  Vicux  Conde,  and  Furnes, 
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are  said  to  employ  in  all  above  4,000  work-people, 
and  to  furnish  annually  nearly  3,000,000  hectolitres 
of  coal.  There  are  also  iron-foundries  and  glass- 
works. 

AOR,  or  AUR  ( Puln ),  an  Island  in  the  China 
Sea,  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  3 m. 
by  A m.  in  diara.  Eat.  pop  1,400.  It  is  double- 
peak ed,  the  one  peak  1,805  and  the  other  1,520  ft, 
in  height  On  the  NW.  side  there  is  a hay 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  monsoon,  in  which  ships 
anchor  in  stormy  weather,  awaiting  a favourable 
change  for  entering  the  Straits  of  Singapore. 

AOSTA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  prov. 
same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Butera  with 
the  Dora,  at  the  opening  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  49  m.  NNW.  Turin. 
Pop.  7,830  in  1861.  It  has  straight  broad  streets; 
and  many  of  the  houses  having  gardens  attached 
to  them,  it  covers  a large  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a council  of  justice,  and  of  a bishopric  ; 
but  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  ruins  of 
edifices  constructed  by  the  Romans,  among  which 
are  a triumphal  arch,  a superb  gate  with  three 
arches,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  It 
received  different  names  from  the  Romans,  being 
sometimes  called  Civita * Augusti,  A uqusta  I*rce- 
tnria  Juiur , and  Augusta  Salassiorum\  the  latter 
from  its  having  been  the  capital  of  the  Salassii, 
subdued  by  Tcrentius  Vnrro. 

APENNINES,  the  name  given  to  the  mountain 
system  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  Italy. 

Umbro-ix  mediant  qua  oollibus  A pen ni mu 
Ertgit  Itiiliatn,  nulioqua  vertice  tetlu* 

Alt  ins  iutumuit,  prop!  tuque  aooesxitOlympo. 

Mon*  inter  gemlna*  medius  sc  porrigit  undas, 
Infeml  saporique  maris  : oollwqucooereent, 

Hinc  T.vrrhona  vado  frangente*  it>quora  I’isse, 

Hinc  Dalraaticia  obnoxia  tluctibiw  Ancon. 

Lucan,  lib.  11. 

At  its  W.  extremity  this  range  is  so  closely  con- 
nected writh  the  Alps,  that  it  may  bo  considered 
as  an  extensive  offset  of  that  great  system.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  where  the  Alps  terminate 
and  the  A|tennine*  begin;  some  think  that  the 
road  over  the  Col  di  Tende  (7°  40'  E.  long.)  forms 
the  boundary;  others  assign  for  it  that  road  which 
begins  on  the  X.  at  Alessandria,  runs  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bonn i da  to  Acqoi,  Spigno,  Ac.,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  coast  at  Savona,  rising  at  its  highest 
point  to  4.460  ft.  above  the  sea:  others  think  that 
the  sen  Alps  extend  to  the  road  which  leads  from 
Novi  on  the  N.  over  the  Pass  of  the  Bocchetta 
(2.550  ft.)  to  Genoa  on  the  coast. 

The  Northern  Apennines  extend  from  the  Pass 
of  the  Bocchetta  E.,  with  a slight  declination  to 
the  S.  through  three  degrees  of  longitude  (9°  and 
12°)  to  Monte  Falternna.  lying  E.  of  Florence. 

The  Centrai  Apennines  extend  from  Monte 
Palterona  SE.,  with  some  bends  to  either  side,  as 
far  as  Monte  Velino,  or  nearly  two  degrees  of  lati- 
tude (4-1°  and  42°). 

The  Southern  Apennines,  Iwginning  at  Monte 
Velino,  run  ESK.  between  42°  and  41°  X.  lnt. 
South  of  the  last-mentioned  parallel,  between  the 
towns  of  Conza,  Acerenza,  and  Ycrosa,  and  at  the 
sources  of  the  Brandano,  they  divide  into  two 
branches  ; of  which  the  E„  extending  first  E.  and 
then  SE.,  terminates  at  Capo  tie  Leuca,  opposite 
Corfu.  The  \V.  range  runs  between  41°  and  39° 
X.  lat.,  nearly  SSE..  and  between  30°  and  38° 
SSW.,  and  terminates  with  the  Capo  dell’  Armi 
on  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Messiua. 

The  Northern  Apennines,  which,  near  the  Pass 
of  the  Bocchetta.  are  of  moderate  height  and 
breadth,  occupy  farther  E.  a greater  space  ami 
rise  to  a higher  elevation.  The  highest  summits 
arc  between  10°  and  1 1°  E.  long.,  where  Monte 
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Pellegrino  rises  to  5,1  HI  ft.  and  Monte  Cimone  to 
6.976  ft.  Their  northern  declivity  towards  the 
plain  of  the  Po  is  gradual  and  gentle ; but  towanls 
the  8.  they  lower  with  an  abrupt  and  steep  de- 
scent. On  the  S.  they  send  off  some  lateral  ranges, 
among  which  that  which  is  called  the  Alpi  Apiuuu 
is  the  most  remarkable,  and  highest.  It  leaves 
the  main  range  W.  of  Monte  Pellegrino,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  a considerable  depression.  It 
extends  southward,  and  terminates  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  near  the  towns  of  Maasa  and 
Carrara.  It  forms  a mass  of  finely  crystallised 
limestone  nearly  30  miles  long,  and  scarcely  ever 
at  a less  elevation  than  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
rising  often  much  higher,  as  in  the  Panni  della 
Croce,  at  the  8.  extremity,  6,102  ft.,  the  Pizio 
d’Ucello,  at  the  NW.  end,  6,147  ft.,  and  Monte 
Sairo,  neiir  Carrara,  5,540  ft.  On  the  slope  of  the 
last-mentioned  mountain  the  quarries  are  worked, 
from  which,  nearly  for  2,000  years,  the  finest 
marble  has  been  extracted. 

Resides  the  road  over  the  Rncchetta,  the  N. 
Apennines  are  traversed  by  three  road*;  one  be- 
gins at  Parma,  runs  over  the  plain  to  Fornovo, 
and  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Taro  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  range,  which  it  crosses  by  the  Pass  of 
Cento  Croci ; it  afterwanls  descends  to  Pontre- 
moli,  and  then,  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
gra,  to  the  Gulf  of  £ipezin.  Farther  E.  is  the 
road  between  Modena  and  Pistoja ; it  runs  through 
Pavallo,  Pieve  Pelago,  on  the  west  of  Monte  Ci- 
mone, and  traverses  the  range  by  the  Pass  of 
Fimalho.  The  third  road  unites  Bologna  with 
Florence;  it  runs  from  Bologna  over  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  to  Lojano,  crosses  the  range  by  the 
Pass  of  Pietra  Mala,  at  an  elevation  of  8,284  ft., 
and  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  whence 
it  fwsses  over  a lateral  ridge  of  moderate  elevation 
to  Fieeole  and  Florence. 

The  Central  Apennines  may  be  divided  into 
two  t«arts.  Between  Monte  Falterona  (8.  of  44°) 
and  Monte  Sibilla  (S.  of  43°)  their  general  direc- 
tion is  SE.,  and  though  their  upper  declivity  is 
very  steep,  they  do  not  seem  to  ri*e  to  a great 
elevation,  one  of  the  highest  summits,  Cima  dc 
Vemina,  hardly  exceeding  4,000  ft.  Between 
Monte  Sibilla  and  Monte  Velino  (N.  of  40°  lat.) 
the  Apennines  attain  their  greatest  elevation. 
Monte  Sibilla  rises  to  7,212  ft.,  and  Monte  Ve- 
lino to  8,183  ft.  Nearly  at  equal  distance  from 
either,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Velino,  two 
lateral  ranges  branch  off,  which  arc  overtopped  by 
high  summit*;  on  that  which  runs  to  the  SE., 
towards  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  the  (Iran  Sosoo  d' Italia, 
whose  summit,  the  Monte  Como,  attains  9,521  ft. 
above  the  sea.  and  is  the  highest  in  the  range. 
On  the  W.  lateral  range  is  the  Terminello  Grande, 
7,084  ft.  above  the  sea.  Numerous  are  the 
lateral  ridges  which  branch  off  from  the  Central 
Apennines.  Those  running  towards  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  form  nearly  right  angles  with  the  principal 
range,  preserve  for  some  distance  a considerable 
elevation,  and  lower  afterwanls  rapidly  but  gra- 
dually. They  terminate  with  hills,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  lateral  ridges,  which 
traverse  the  much  more  extensive  country  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  Mediterranean,  run  mostly 
parallel  to  the  principal  range,  so  that  nearly  all 
the  rivers  of  this  region  run  in  valleys  extending 
SE.  or  NW.,  and  form  ns  it.  were  terraces  of 
different  elevation,  by  which  the  country  gradu- 
ally lowers  towards  the  sea.  In  these  Lateral 
ri-lges  some  summits  attain  a considerable  eleva- 
tion, as  Monte  Amiata,  W.  of  Radicofani  (S.  of 43° 
N.  lat)  which  rises  to  5,794  ft. 

Two  roads  traverse  the  N.  portion  of  the  Central 
Apennines.  The  northern  begins  on  the  side  of 


the  Adriatic  at  Foasombrone,  on  the  Metauro ; 
runs  S.  to  Gagli,  and  passes  over  the  range  between 
this  place  and  Sigtllo,  whence  it  continues  to 
Nccera  and  Foligno,  and  hence  by  Spoleto,  Temi, 
and  Kami,  to  Rome.  The  8.  rood  liegins  at  An- 
cona, runs  8.  to  Loreto,  and  hence  W.  to  Tolen- 
tino  and  Belforte;  between  the  last-mentioned 
place  and  Foligno,  it  passes  the  range  at  some 
distance  N.  of  Monte  Sibilla.  Only  one  mad 
traverses  the  southern  higher  part  of  the  Central 
Apennines.  It  begins  on  the  N.  at  Temi,  on  the 
Nero,  a tributary  of  the  Tiber,  ) Kisses  hence  to 
Rieti  and  Civita  Ducale,  on  the  Velino,  whence  it 
traverses  the  range  by  n long  mountain-pass, 
which  terminates  near  Aquilo,  on  the  Alteroo, 
and  thence  the  road  continues  to  Sulmono. 

The  undivided  portion  of  the  S.  Apennines  re- 
sembles, m part,  the  Central  Apennines : its  off- 
sets, inwards  the  Adriatic,  mo  off  at  nearly  right 
angles ; but  on  the  W.  it  has  a lateral  ridge,  which 
runs  parallel  to  it  for  a distance  of  more  than 
50  m. ; and  between  it  and  the  principal  range  ex- 
tends a longitudinal  valley,  drained  by  the  Vol- 
turno,  and  its  tributary,  the  Calorc  r after  these 
rivers  have  united,  they  break  through  the  lateral 
range,  and  enter  into  the  plain  of  Terra  di  Lnvoro. 
The  principal  range  contains  some  high  summits, 
as  Monte  Meta,  7,264  ft.,  Monte  Miletto,  6,720  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  highest  part,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  Matere.  anjmormous  mass  of  chalk  rucks, 
40  m.  in  circ.,  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Iii- 
femo,  nearly  in  414°  N.  lat.  On  some  of  its  sum- 
mits snow  is  stated  to  be  found  the  whole  year. 

Near  the  sources  of  the  river  Calorc  a lateral 
branch  runs  off  nearly  due  W„  which  terminates 
with  a high  ridge  on  the  peninsula  S.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Naples.  It  contains  die  Monte  S.  Angelo  di 
Casteiamarc,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  4,688  ft. 
The  W.  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  the  Punta  della 
Campanclla,  opposite  the  rocky  island  of  Capri. 
Monte  Gargano.  a promonton'  projecting  into  the 
Adriatic,  is  commonly  considered  as  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  another  lateral  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
but  it  is  quite  unconnected  with  that  range,  being 
separated  from  its  nearest  offset  by  a low  plain, 
many  miles  in  breadth. 

This  range  is  traversed  by  two  roads : one  runs 
from  the  town  of  Naples  to  Capua  and  Presenzano, 
and  passes  over  the  lateral  ridge  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Volturno  to  Venafro  and  Isemia. 
Between  Isemia  and  Caste!  di  Sangro  it  crosses 
the  princijMil  range  of  the  Apennines,  and  from 
the  last -mentioned  place  it  continues  to  Sulimma 
and  Chleti.  The  second  road  strikes  off  E.  from 
Naples,  and  passes  over  the  first  range  by  the 
puss  of  Monte  Virgine ; it  then  descentls  into  the 
valley  of  the  river  Galore,  in  which  it  traverses 
the  towns  of  Avellino  and  Ariano.  E.  of  the  Inst- 
mentioued  town  is  the  principal  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, over  which  the  road  passes  to  Ponte  di 
Bo  vino,  and  then  enters  the  great  plain  of  Puglia 
(il  Tavolicri  della  Puglia),  and  continues  to  Foggia, 
Bari,  &c. 

The  most  easterly  ridge,  arising  from  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  Apennines,  presen  es  a considerable 
elevation  as  far  as  the  town  of  Altamura;  but  E. 
of  that  it  is  continued  only  bv  a series  of  hills, 
called  Le  Murqie.  which  extend  through  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  They  an?  interrupted  in 
several  places,  and  terminate  at  Capo  di  Lcuca. 

The  other  chain  rims  directly  S.,  ami  approaches 
by  degrees  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea: 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  it  comes 
close  to  it,  and  continues  to  run  along  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  Gulf  of  8.  Kufemia,  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  E.,  but  soon  again  to  the  S.,  in  which 
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direction  it  skirt*  the  eastern  shore*  of  Calabria, 
between  the  Gulf  of  SquiLluce  ami  Capo  Sport  i- 
vento.  In  this  chain  are  some  elevated  summits 
Monte  Pollino  (near  40°  N.  lat.)  rises  to  7,067  ft., 
above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Alto,  tin*  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  great  mountain  mass,  with  which  the 
Apennines  terminate  on  the  Straits  of  Messina,  is 
4,380  ft.  above  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  the  n>n<ls  enumerated,  the  Apen- 
nines are  craned  at  several  points  by  the  Italian 
network  of  railways,  in  course  of  construction,  or 
already  completed.  (See  Italy.) 

Geology. — The  N.  parts  of  the  Apennines  are, 
in  general,  composed  of  sandstone  and  chalk. 
The  former  is  known  in  Toscana  by  the  name  of 
macigno,  or  pietra  aerena,  and  several  high  moun- 
tains are  composed  of  it : others  consist  of  chalk, 
and  others  of  macigno  and  chalk  together.  In  the 
8.  ranges  the  chalk  formation  predominates,  es- 
pecially on  the  W.  side ; on  the  E.  declivity  sand- 
stone occurs  in  a few  places.  A great  portion  of 
the  hilly  districts,  which  extend  to  the  VV.  of  the 
range,  and  intersect  the  plains  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic 
productions.  This  region  extends  from  Monte 
Vesuvius  on  the  S.,  to  the  river  Ombrone,  in 
Tuscany,  on  the  N.  Near  this  river  is  Monte 
Amiata  and  Monte  Kadicofuni  (3,060  ft.  high), 
both  volcanic  mountains.  A volcanic  country  en- 
closes the  lakes  of  Bolsena  au<J  Bracciano,  and  the 
rocky  masses  near  Viterbo  are  also  of  volcanic 
origin.  8.  of  the  Tiber  other  volcanic  rocks  of 
considerable  extent  and  elevation  form  the  moun- 
tains near  Albano:  here  Monte  Cavo  rises  to 
3,110  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  country  round 
Rome  is  overspread  with  volcanic  matter ; ami  the 
Seven  Hills  themselves  are  partly  composed  of  it. 
A third  volcanic  region  occurs  ST.  of  Capua,  near 
Teano,  where  several  heights  rise  to  a considerable 
elevation,  especially  Monte  St.  Croce.  Mount 
Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  country  round  the  town 
of  .Naples,  constitute  the  most  southerly  region  of 
the  volcanic  tract  which  skirts  the  W.  side  of  the 
Apennines.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Apennines  only 
a single  extinct  volcano  has  been  found ; — it  is 
Monte  Vulture,  near  Melfi,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  bifurcation  of  the  range  takes  place. 

The  lower  declivities  of  the  principal  range,  and 
a great  part  of  the  lateral  ranges,  where  they  do 
not  rise  above  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.,  are  com- 
monly clothed  with  woods,  especially  evergreen, 
oak,  and  chestnut.  The  upper  parts  of  the  principal 
range  have,  in  general  an  arid  soil,  or  are  fonned 
of  bare  rocks,  of  fantastic  forms,  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  except  a few  stunted  bushes.  The 
whole  range  is  poor  in  metals,  none  of  them  oc- 
curring, except  iron  ore  in  a few  places,  and  of 
t»ad  quality.  But  in  many  places  excellent 
marble  is  met  with,  and  in  a few  it  is  worked. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Apennines  begin  to  be 
covered  with  snow  in  October,  and  they  are  not 
entirely  free  from  it  before  June.  It  is  deserving 
of  remark,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the 
countries  K.  of  the  range  is  much  leas  than  that 
with  which  those  on  the  W.  are  favoured.  In  the 
plain  of  Puglia  the  rain  amounts  only  to  about 
19  inches  annually,  whilst  in  that  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro  it  is  27  inches. 

The  countries  lying  W.  of  the  range  are  subject 
to  frequent  earthquakes,  and  even  some  parts  of 
the  range  itself  are  visited  by  them.  An  earth- 
quake in  the  country  lying  about  Mount  Matese 
i -ecurred  in  1805,  by  which  3,274  peraona  lost  their 
lives,  ami  1,518  were  wounded. 

APENRADE,  a sea-port  town  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig,  Germany,  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  of 
the  same  name  on  the  E.  coast,  opposite  to  the  N. 
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end  of  the  island  of  Alsen ; lat.  55°  'V  57"  X.,  long. 
9°  26'  38"  E.  Pop.  4.100  in  1861.  It  is  the  cap. of 
a bailiwick.  Its  port  is  shallow’,  and  not  very  safe ; 
but  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a considerable  trade 
in  the  export  of  agricultural  produce,  with  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  tanneries.  Resorted  to 
from  June  to  September  for  sea-bathing. 

APOLDA,  a town  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Wcimar,  Germany,  9$  m.  NE,  Weimar.  Pop. 
7,732  in  1861.  It  has  a castle,  a college,  with  a 
bell-foundry,  fabrics  of  cloth  and  cassimere,  ami  dis- 
tilleries. Its  fairs,  four  Annually,  are  well  attended. 

APPENZELL  (Canton  of),  a canton  in  the 
NE.  part  of  Switzerland,  the  13th  ill  the  Confe- 
deration. It  is  completely  enclosed  within  the 
territory  of  St.  Gall,  and  is  shaped  something  like 
a ham.  the  knuckle  cud  stretching  XE.-ward; 
area,  158  sq.  m.  (7*2  Germ.).  Pop.  60,624  in  1860, 
or  359-3  to  the  »q.  m.  Its  surface  consists  chietiy 
of  mountain  ranges  ; those  of  the  8.  belonging  to 
the  higher  Alps;  the  principal  of  which,  the 
Hoch  Sentis,  is  8,109  ft.  high,  but  having  its  sum- 
mit covered  with  perpetual  snow : most  of  the 
others  belong  to  the  Lower  or  Fore-Alps  (*ec 
Switzerland),  which  enclose  numerous  small 
valleys.  It  is  watered  by  several  rivulets,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Sitter,  running  through  it* 
centre;  there  are  also  several  small  mountain 
bikes.  The  prevailing  geological  formation  are 
calcareous;  but  pudding-stone  and  sandy  or  clay 
soils  are  likewise  found.  Climate  cold  and  vari- 
able, but  not  unhealthy.  The  mineral  riches  of 
the  canton  consist  of  j>eat  and  coal : salt,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphurous  springs  are  met  with,  some 
of  which,  as  those  of  WeLssbad  near  Appenzell, 
and  Waldstatt  near  Ilcrisan,  are  used  as  baths. 
Its  forests,  mostly  of  pine  and  tir,  originally  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  surrounding  country;  but 
their  extent  bos  been  greatly  diminished  with  the 
increase  of  population  and  cultivation  ; and  wild 
animals,  game,  fish,  «fre.,  have  become  proportion- 
ally ran*.  Before  the  Reformation,  the  whole 
canton  was  under  one  government:  but  at  tlmt 
epoch,  part  of  the  inhab.  having  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  while  the  other  part  continued 
Catholics,  violent  disputes  were  kin-lied  between 
them,  which  after  much  contest,  were  at  length 
settled  by  a singular  compromise.  By  an  agree- 
ment in  1597,  the  canton  was  divided  mb)  two 
portions — Rhode » Interior  and  Rhode  a Exterior. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  former  shotdd  be  nppn>- 
priated  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Protestants.  Accordingly  the  two  parties  ser- 
rated, and  formed  two  independent  deuiocmtical 
republics,  having  each  a distinct  system  of  go- 
vernment, police,  and  finance.  Exterior  or  Outer 
Rhodes,  comprises  nl)out  two-thirds  of  the  wholo 
canton  (its  N.  and  W.  parts),  and  ha*  48,604  in- 
hab., engaged  chiefiv  in  manufactures;  Inner 
Rhodes  has  2,020  inhab.,  principally  agricul- 
turists. Both  republics  have  but  one  vote  in  the 
Swiss  Diet,  and  semi  their  deputy  by  turns.  Ex- 
cept in  a few  districts  at  the  N E.  extremity,  Ap- 
penzell produces  neither  com  n»>r  wine ; but  the 
mountains  abound  with  rich  pastures  and  cattle- 
breeding  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Inner 
Rhodes.  15,' 0(H)  cows  and  oxen,  600  sheep,  and 

2.000  goats  are  fed  there  annuallv,  it  being  a 
practice  to  purchase  them  when  lean,  and  *ell 
them  again  when  fattened : cheese,  Ikht,  and  a 
liqueur  made  from  a fine  kind  of  black  cherry,  are 
the  other  products  of  the  agricultural  districts. 
Tin*  manufactures  of  the  Outer  Rhodes  are  cotton 
and  linen  goods,  and  embroidery  : there  are  alxmt 

10.000  looms,  by  means  of  which  are  woven  an  ave- 
rage of  the  same  nundter  of  pieces  of  cloth  16  Fr. 
ells  in  length.  Machinery  has  not  been  introduced : 
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weavers  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  a j 
day.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and 
combine  with  their  business  as  manufacturers  that 
of  small  farmers,  being,  in  each  case,  assisted  by 
their  families. 

The  houses  are  distinguished  by  neatness,  con- 
venience, and  cleanliness ; and  being  surrounded 
with  gardens  and  hedges,  and  thickly  scattered 
over  the  country,  give  it  somewhat  of  an  English 
asj)ect.  Weavers  generally  earu  from  2 to  5 tlorins 
(8#. 6dm  to  9a*  2d.)  per  week. 

( biter  Rhodes  has  communal  and  lesser  councils, 
and  a grand  council,  composed  of  the  principal 
magistrates  of  each  commune,  which  assembles 
twice  a year,  and  exercises  the  executive  power. 
The  grand  council  proposes  the  laws,  and  submits 
them  for  approval  to  the  landsgemeinde,  or  general 
assembly  of  all  the  males  of  t he  republic  above  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  meet  armetl on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  April,  in  the  open  air,  and  cither  sanction, 
or  put  their  veto  on  the  laws  proposed.  Bankrupts, 
paupers,  do.,  arc  precluded  from  voting;  and 
itenaltics  are  imposed  on  others  who  do  not  attend. 
The  government  of  the  Inner  Rhodes  is  similar, 
except  that  the  clergy  take  more  part  in  it,  and 
that  none  under  eighteen  years  of  age  have  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly.  Public  schools 
are  universally  established ; in  which,  after  the 
rudiments  of  education,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
singing  are  taught.  Music  is  very  generally 
cultivated.  Savings’  banks  and  poor-houses  are 
established  in  every  parish,  and  tnerc  are  nume- 
rous orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. The  Appenzellen  of  the  Outer  Rhodes 
are  of  German,  those  of  the  Inner  Rhodes  chiefly 
of  more  southern  lineage;  all,  however,  are  lively, 
intelligent,  and  exhibit  much  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  said  to  be 
moral,  well-behaved,  prudent,  and  simple  in  their 
mode  of  life. 

In  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  the  Frankish 
kings  bestowed  this  country  on  the  abbots  of  St. 
Gall,  and  it  remained  subject  to  them  until  1401, 
when  the  inhabitants  revolted,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbours  of  Giannis  and  Schwytx, 
achieved  their  liberty,  defeating  the  Austrians 
and  the  forces  of  the  ablwt  in  several  engage- 
ments. In  1513  it  was  Admitted  into  the  con- 
federation, with  the  history  of  which  it  is 
subsequently  connected. 

Appekzkli,  a town  of  Switzerland;  cant.  Ap- 
pcnzell,  can.  Inner  Rhodes,  and  seat  of  its  execu- 
tive council,  in  a pleasant  valley  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Sitter,  9 m.  S.  St.  Gall.  Pop*  3,277  in  1860. 
It  is  dirty  and  ill-built ; hAs  a Gothic  church,  built 
in  1069,  which  contains  various  banners  taken  in 
former  wan  by  the  Apponzellers ; two  convent*; 
a council  house ; and  t wo  bridges  over  the  Sitter. 
The  animal  general  assembly  of  the  republic  is  held 
here.  About  2&  m.  S.  are  the  tatlis  of  Wcissbad. 

APPIN,  an  extensive  district,  of  Scotland,  co. 
Aigyle  (which  ate). 

APPLEBY,  a borough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Westmoreland,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  230  m.  NNW.  London,  28  m.  SSE.  Carlisle. 
Pop.  of  town,  960,  of  jmr.  2,624,  in  1861.  It  stands 
principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
slope  of  a hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  broad 
street,  having  the  castle  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
jwirish  church  at  the  lower.  The  former,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  earls  of  Thanet,  is  very  ancient,  part 
being  either  of  Saxon  or  early  Norman  architec- 
ture ; but  it  was  mostly  rebuilt  in  1686.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1655,  by  Lady  Pembroke,  a great 
benefactress  of  the  town,  from  whom  the  castle 
descended  to  the  Thanet  familv,  and  has  a fine 
monument  to  her  ladyship.  rfhere  is  a good 
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j market-house  erected  in  1811;  and  a town-hall 
and  gaol  on  the  right  batik  of  the  river,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge.  Appleby  has 
a grammar-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, open  to  all  children  belonging  to  the  town 
on  payment  of  a fee  of  10s.  a year,  and  having 
attached  to  it  five  scholarships  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  a right  to  participate  in  as  many  ex- 
hibitions in  the  same  college.  It  has  also  an 
almshouse,  founded  by  Lady  Pembroke,  for  thirteen 
poor  widows.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised,  Appleby 
returned  two  m.  to  the  H.of  C. ; hut  they  were  in 
reality  the  nominee*  of  the  Thanet  and  Lonsdale 
families.  The  town  is  without  manufactures,  but 
has  a good  market.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  arizes 
for  the  county,  and  of  quarter  and  petty  sessions. 

APT  (an.  Aptn  Julia),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Vaucluae,  cap.  aiYond.,  on  the  Caulon,  29  m. 
ESE.  Avignon,  lat.  43°  2*  29"  N.,  long.  6°  23'  52"  E. 
Pop.  5,785  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
spacious  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
vines  and  olives.  The  walls  originally  constructed 
by  the  Romans,  and  repaired  by  the  Comtes  de 
Provence,  still  partially  exist.  The  older  streets 
arc  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses  mean ; but 
the  more  modem  streets  are  broad  and  straight, 
and  the  houses  comparatively  good.  Principal 
public  building,  cathedral  of  great  antiquity, 
and  remarkable  for  its  subterranean  chapels.  A 
bridge  over  the  Caulon,  of  a single  arch,  is  said 
to  be  ctonnante  jxir  mi  hardietse.  There  are  esta- 
blishments for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  silk, 
with  fabrics  of  cloth,  hosiery,  cott on -stuffs,  hats, 
ami  earthenware;  the  latter,  and  the  confiture* 
made  here,  being  highly  esteemed.  Several  re- 
mains of  Roman  works  arc  found  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinitv. 

APULIA,  PUGLIA,  or  APUGLIA,  a portion 
of  S.  Italv,  lying  between  89°  45'  and  41°  46'  N. 
lat,  and  14° 57'  and  18°  84'  E.  long.,  comprising  the 
SE.  provinces  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples; 
viz.  Capitanata,  Bari,  and  Otranto  ; having  NW. 
the  prov.  Sannio,  NE.  the  Adriatic,  SE.  the  Ionian 
Sea,  SW.  and  W.  the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  the 
provs.  of  Basilicata  and  Principata  Ultra.  Area, 
8,092  sq.  m.  Pop.,  1862,  1,315,269,  being  an  in- 
crease of  80,422  since  the  census  of  1K48.  It 
lias,  at  its  S.  extremity,  the  sub- pen  insula  of 
Otranto,  which  forms  the  heel  of  the  fancied  Ita- 
lian boot ; and  on  its  NE.  shore  the  promontory 
of  Gargano.  Although  it  has  440  m.  of  coast,  it 
is  singularly  deficient  in  hays  and  harbours,  and 
the  shores  are  low ; forming  in  both  respects  a 
great  contrast  to  the  SW.  shores  of  Naples. 

Puglia  presents  also  a striking  contrast  to  Cala- 
bria, and  the  SW.  prov.  of  Naples,  in  being  almost 
wholly  a plain  country,  and  indeed  containing  by 
far  the  most  considerable  extent  of  level  lands  of 
any  tract  of  the  same  size  S.  of  the  Po.  It  ia 
divided  into  Puglia  pinna,  and  Puglia  montana ; 
the  latter  is  composed  of  the  Apenninc  chain, 
155  m.  in  length,  which,  emerging  from  Basili- 
cata, runs  through  the  Tera  cli  Bari  and  Otranto 
to  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  Garga- 
nese,  and  other  branches  chiefly  in  the  N.  and  W. 
of  Capitanata.  The  mountains  of  Bari  and 
Otranto  are  much  less  elevated  than  the  Apen- 
nines in  any  other  region.  The  plains  in  the  N. 
are  pretty  well  watered,  while  those  of  the  central 
and  S.  parts  arc  remarkably  destitute  of  water, 
forming  another  contrast  to  the  suli-pcninsula  of 
Calabria  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Chief  rivers,  Candelaro,  with  its  tribu- 
tary streams.  Radicosa,  Triolo,  Salsola,  and  Colon e ; 
anil  the  Ccrvaro,  both  of  which  run  into  the  La- 
gune  Pantano  Salso;  the  Fortore,  Carapella,  and 
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Ofanto,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Ad- 
riatic, nil  in  the  province  of  Cnpitanata;  the  latter 
river  is  the  only  one  not  dried  up  during  summer. 
On  its  banks  near  Canne,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Connie  (see  Cannes).  Thence  toC.  St, 
Maria  di  Leuca,  a tract  160  m.  in  length,  there 
are  only  a few  insignificant  streams.  There  are 
no  lakes,  but  several  lagunes  of  some  size,  along 
the  shore  round  and  near  M.  Gargano,  as  those  of 
Lesina  (14  m.  long  and  3 m.  broad),  Varuno, 
Pantano  Salso,  and  Salpi;  and  a few  smaller  ones 
near  Taranto. 

Apulia  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Capita- 
nala,  pop.812,185;  Terra  di  Bari,  pop, 654,402;  and 
Otranto,  pop.  447,982,  The  chief  town  in  Capi- 
taunta  is  Fogg i a,  pop.  34,052 ; in  Terra  di  Bari, 
1 Sari  34,063;  Barlctta  26.592;  Monopoli  17,505; 
Irani  22,702;  Ililonto  23,832;  Moltitta  24,958; 
and  Corn  to  24,857 ; and  in  Otranto,  Taranto  27,484, 
Lecee  21,345,  and  Francavilla  17,609. 

Aspect  and  Agriculture.' — Much  of  the  land  is 
uncultivated  and  nliandoned  to  wandering  herds 
of  oxen  ami  buffaloes : in  other  parts  a good  deal 
of  com  of  different  kinds  is  grown ; hut  maize  does 
not  generally  flourish,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
soil.  Com  and  wool  are  the  chief  products  of 
Capitannta,  which  also  produces  plenty  of  wine 
and  oil.  In  this  prov.  lands  are  let  in  large  tracts, 
and  a ramie  or  large  house  established  ujsin  each 
farm,  in  which  the  agente  and  lalxmrers  reside. 
There  are  also  extensive  tavoHere  or  pasture  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown,  capable  of  feeding  as  many 
as  1,200, (KfO  sheep.  The  centre  of  Capitannta  has 
n sandy  soil,  and  consists  chiefly  of  jia.sture.  From 
F<»ggia  to  Manfredunia  this  tract  abounds  with 
thistles,  asphodels,  wild  artichokes,  and  giant- 
feuiiel,  <4  the  stalks  of  whicli  latter  duiir-hot  toms 
and  bee-hives  are  mode.  On  the  hanks  of  the 
Ccrvnro  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  fine  woods, 
and  thickets  of  flowering  shrubs ; near  Bovino  the 
plain  is  wixxled  with  low  stunted  oaks;  a forest  of 
oak,  manna  and  other  ash,  pitch-pine,  chestnut, 
and  evergreens  (but  nouc  of  them  large)  adorns 
M.  Gargano;  the  country  is  well  cultivated  at  its 
foot,  Cnpitanata  produces  excellent  vegetables, 
wine,  and  fruit  of  all  sorts,  liquorice  and  tobacco. 
A great  deal  of  wine  is  produced  in  the  Terra  di 
Bari  ; the  vines  are  cut  low,  but  not  staked  as  in 
France;  it  is  fertile  in  com,  oil,  saffron,  almonds, 
tobacco,  mulberry-trees,  liquorice,  and  ca)>era, 
generally  without  manure,  though  in  dome  parts 
the  soil  is  but  indifferent.  Its  sheep  (all  of  a dark 
colour)  furnish  the  best  wool  in  ApuglU;  goats 
anil  swine  are  kept  in  large  numbers.  This  prov. 
yield*  also,  annually,  1,660,000  moggie  of  salt,  and 
12,000  cuts,  of  nitre.  It  yields  wine,  olives,  cot- 
ton (good  and  abundant),  wheat  sufficient  for  the 
inhab. ; the  arable  lands  are  well  cultivated,  but 
there  are  no  artificial  pastures,  and  much  of  the 
land  lies  waste.  The  chief  natural  disadvantage 
it  labours  under  is  the  want  i»f  water,  and  the  rain 
that  falls  is  therefore  carefully  preserved  in  sub- 
terraneous cisterns. 

The  hilly  |>arts  of  Apnglia  feed  many  flocks, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  com,  oil,  cotton,  and 
flax;  which  latter  is  exported  to  Venice,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  The  shore  is  generally  sandy, 
uncultivated,  and  covered  with  bushes,  wild  prunes, 
myrtles,  erica*,  &c„  that  serve  a*  food  for  oxen  and 
buffaloes.  The  whole  country,  in  Bari  and  Otranto, 
abound*  with  aromatic  plants ; and  both  the*  wines, 
and  flesh  of  some  of  the  animals,  as  the.  buffaloes, 
have  an  aromatic  flavour,  Puglia  is  famous  for 
its  deer  ami  other  game;  the  sportsmen  run  down 
hares  with  greyhounds,  ami  pursue  the  wild-boar 
with  lurchers  and  mastiffs,  riding  armed  with  a 
lance  and  brace  of  pistols.  The  shores  about 
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Taranto  furnish  large  quantities  of  shell-fish.  The 
viper,  asp,  a species  of  large  black  snake,  and  the 
tarantula  infest  this  part  of  Italy. 

The  dyeing  of  wool  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry  at  Taranto;  the  internal  commerce  of 
Apuglia,  of  which  Foggia  is  the  head-quarter,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  sale  of  wool,  cheese  (from  sheep's 
milk),  and  com. 

The  country  is  quite  healthy,  the  people  indus- 
trious, [tcaccaldc,  and  handsome.  Many  of  them 
in  various  di.^ricts  are  Greeks  or  Albanians;  these 
lK*ing,  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  one-fourth  of  the 
whole : they  preserve  their  original  customs,  dress, 
and  religion,  and  occupy  themselves  in  cotton- 
weaving. 

This  territory  was  originally  called  Daunia, 
lapvgia,  Peucetia,  and  Mossapio,  and  formed  part 
of  Magna  Gra*cia.  Having  fallen  under  the  Homan 
dominion,  Augustus  made  it  the  third  prov.  of 
Italy,  under  the  name  of  Apulia.  After  the  fall  of 
the  empire  in  the  W.,  it  was  occupied  successively 
by  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  the  Greek  emperors, 
till,  in  the  eighth  century,  it  was  wrested  from  the 
latter  by  the  Arabs;  and  from  them  in  turn  by  the 
Normans,  in  the  11th  century ; Robert  Guiseard 
styling  himself  first  Count  or  Duke  of  Apuglia.  It 
continued  in  the  possession  of  his  successors  till 
the  death  of  Manfred,  at  the  battle  of  Bencvcnto, 
in  1282,  when  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory.  Its  subsequent  history  belongs  to  that 
of  Nanfes,  with  which  it  was  incorporated,  in  1861, 
into  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  (Hampoldi,Corogratia 
dell’  Italia ; Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies : and  Consular  Kejwrts.) 

AQUILA,  a city  of  Southern  Italy,  cap.  prov. 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  a hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows 
the  Altemo.  lat.  42®  27'  N„  long.  13°  28'  E.  Pop. 

! 15,732  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls, 

| and  ranks  as  a fortified  place  of  the  fourtii  class; 
is  pretty  wrell  built;  has  a cathedral,  and  various 
churches,  convents,  and  hospitals;  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  a civil  and  criminal  court,  a chamber 
of  finances,  &c.  A royal  college,  established  at 
Sulmona  in  1807,  was  transferred  thither  in  1816: 
it  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  a lyceum, 
differing  little  from  a university,  and  is  attended 
by  alxjut  400  pupils.  There  is  also  a secondary 
school,  established  in  1768,  and  various  ot  her  semi- 
naries. A handsome  new  theatre,  built  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Vicenza,  was  opened  in  1832. 
Excellent  water,  conveyed  from  the  Monte  San 
Giuliano,  about  three  miles  distant,  by  an  aque- 
duct, constructed  at  a great  expense,  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  city,  is  liberally  distributed 
to  some  tine  public  fountains,  as  well  as  private 
houses.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  linen  And 
wax  ; and  a considerable  trade  in  saffron  raised  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

A q ui la  was  founded  in  1240;  and  rose  in  no 
long  time  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  most  populous, 
and  powerful  cities  in  the  kingdom.  But  the 
combined  influenced  of  raiagovcniment,  pestilence, 
war,  and  cartliquakes,  from  the  latter  of  which  it 
suffered  severely  in  1703  and  1706,  have  reduced 
it  to  its  present  state  of  decadence.  Latterly,  how'- 
ever,  it  has  been  improving 

AQUILEIA,  a small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic,  18  in.  SSVv. 
Gorizia,  22  m.  WNW.  Trieste,  lat.  45°  45' 32"  N., 
long.  13° 23'  E.  Pop.  1,738 in  1858.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a wall  and  a fosse,  and  is  connected  by  a canal 
with  the  port  of  Grado,  the  residence  of  a few  fish- 
ermen. This  is  all  that  now  remains  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  ancient  Italy — its  chief  bulwark 
on  its  KE.  frontier,  and  the  great  emporium  of  its 
trade  with  the  nations  of  Illyria  and  Pantionia. 
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Ausonios  assigned  to  it  the  ninth  place  among  the  Arabia  was  still  believed  to  be  the  Happy  or  For- 
great  cities  ol  the  empire : — t unate,  but  its  blissful  regions  were  supposed  to 

Nona  inter  clams,  Aquileia  cioberis,  urbos,  be  separated  fn»m  the  less  favoured  portions  of 

Itala  nd  lllyriooe  objecta  oolonia  monte*,  the  earth  by  an  absolutely  sterile  zone  or  belt. 

Mcenibus  et  portu  celeberrima.  Clans  Crbes,  7.  AH  the  country  E.  of  Egypt  had,  indeed,  been 
Aquileia  withstood  a siege  by  Maximum*;  and  known,  time  immemorial,  by  the  common  name 
in  452  it  opposed  a vigorous  aud  gallant  resistance  Arabia ; aud  this  designation  being  still  retained, 
to  Attila;  but  the  barbarian  having  carried  it  by  the  inhospitable  tracts  on  the  N.  and  W.  received 
assault,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  the  destruction  the  distinctive  epithet  of  Epij^ij,  Deserta , or  the 
being  so  complete  that  the  succeeding  generation  Desert.  (Herodotus,  Thalia,  §8  107-113;  Dio- 
could  scarcely  discover  its  site.  The  unhealthi-  dorus  Siculus,  lib.  iL  pp.  15U-10<,  lib.  iii.  pp. 211- 
nem  of  its  situation  has  caused  the  miscarriage  of  216;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  767-781 ; Pliny,  Nat. 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  for  its  restore-  Hist.,  lib.  v.  § 11.) 

tion.  In  1751,  two  archbishoprics  were  formed  Ptolemy  subsequently  added  a third  division  to 
out  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia.  Arabia,  including  the  country  between  the  Red 

ARABIA,  an  extensive  peninsula,  comprising  and  Dead  Seas,  and  between  Palestine  and  the 
the  SW.  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  situated  Euphrates:  in  other  words,  he  gave  to  his  Arabia 
between  the  rest  of  Asia  aud  Africa,  and  between  the  N.  limit  which,  since  his  time,  it  has  gene- 
12°  22'  and  33°  4p'  N.  lat.,  and  32°  60'  and  58°  rally  been  considered  as  retaining.  To  this  new 
42'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  district  he  gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Petreea,  from 
that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  caUed  the  Arabian  TIfrp«,  a town  on  the  lesser  Jordan,  south  of  tho 
Sea;  on  the,  NE.  bv  the  Gulfs  of  Oman  and  Per-  Dead  Sea,  and  the  capital  of  the  Nahatheans. 
sia;  and  on  the  YV.  the  Arabic  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  (See  PETRA.)  This  division  of  the  country  by 
forms  its  boundary  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-  the  Greco-Roman  geographers  was  universally 
Mandeb  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  N.  limit  is  adopted,  not  only  by  their  contemporaries,  but  by 
less  clearly  defined;  the  desert  in  which  Arabia  all  the  western  nations  in  the  middle  ages.  On 
terminates  in  this  direction  being  conterminous  the  revival  of  learning,  the  great  work  of  Ptolemv 
with  that  of  Syria,  and  no  well-defined  line  of  was  taken  as  the  text-book  of  geography,  and  bui 
demarcation  existing  between  them.  The  most  arrangements  were  universally  adopted.  Even 
natural  boundary  on  this  side  ap|)ears  to  bo  a line  Gibbon  was  deceived  by  them.  * It  is  singular 
drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  enough,’  he  remarks,  ‘ that  a country  whose  lan- 
most  westerly  point  of  Hint  of  Suez,  coinciding  guage  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same, 
very  nearly  with  the  84th  panrilel  of  N.  lat.;  but  should  scarcely  retain  a vestige  of  its  old  geo- 
it  is  usual  to  include  in  this  country  a considerable  graphy.’  (Dec.  and  Fall,  v.  chap.  50.)  But  he 
pan  of  Irak  Arabia,  and  the  desert  plains  S.  and  E.  forgot  that  this  ‘ old  geography  ’ was  the  invention 
of  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  under  this  view,  the  of  foreign  nations,  possessing  neither  political 
N.  boundary  follows  very  nearly  the  course  of  the  power  nor  influence  over  the  wandering  Arab  tribes, 
Euphrates.  The  countries  contiguous  to  Arabia  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  settled  portion  of 
are,  on  the  N.  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Turkish  the  Arab  people,  and,  consequently,  without  the 
Empire;  on  the  W.  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  on  the  means  of  making  their  divisions  known  among 
S.  Adel,  the  most  easterly  portion  of  Africa ; and  the  natives,  still  less  of  causing  them  to  he  adopted, 
on  the  NE.  Persia.  On  the  E.,  except  along  the  The  fact  remarked  by  Gibbon  of  the  identity  of 
Persian  Gulf,  the  nearest  land  is  Hindustan.  Its  the  people  and  language  in  ancient  and  modem 
greatest  length  from  Suez  to  Cape  KasalHhad  is  times,  leads,  indeed,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
1, 61)0  m.,  aud  its  greatest  width  from  the  Straits  that  an  * old  tfeography,'  of  which  the  natives  retain 
of  Bab-cl-Mandeb  to  the  town  of  Kcyham  on  the  neither  vestige  nor  recollection,  never  had  an 
Euphrates,  1,400  m.  Its  area,  measured  on  D’An-  : existence  among  them,  and  that  the  ancient 
ville’s  map,  is  about  1,100,000  sq.  m.  (Compare  Arabic  divisions  of  this  country  are  as  identical 
D’Anville,  Carte  d’Asic,  with  Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  as  the  people  and  the  language  with  those  existing 
ii.  p.  0 ; Map  of  the  Coast  of  Arabia,  same  work,  in  the  present  day.  These  native  divisions  arc 
ii.  p.  27.)  the  following 

birisums,  Ancient  and  Modern.  — From  the  1.  Bar -cl-tour- Sinai  (the  Desert  of  Mount  Sinai), 
earliest  period  of  authentic  history,  Arabia  has  nearly  identical  with  the  Aral/ia  Petrtta  of  Ptole- 
becn  the  connecting  link  between  the  E.  and  the  my.  It  comprises  the  small  peninsula  between 
YV.  world.  It  was  the  mart  whence  the  Ph®-  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Aknbah,  and  the  country 
nicians  drew  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  gems  northward  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  the 
and  pearls,  spices  and  perfumes  with  which  they  region  so  celebrated  in  Sacred  History  as  the  scene 
furnished  the  countries  of  Europe.  And  even  be-  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Jewish  people;  but, 
fore  this  more  extensive  intercourse  existed — be-  though  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  Mosaic  ac- 
fore  Phoenicia  waa  a nation,  or  her  i traffickers  count  that  it  was  then  the  residence  of  several 
princes,’  the  Arabian  caravan  was  seen  upon  the  warlike  nations,  it  is,  at  present,  nearly  uninha- 
Nile,  and  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  laden  with  bated.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  345.) 
the  most  rare  and  precious  products.  (Genesis,  2.  El-liedjaz , or  the  Land  of  Pilgrimage , oc- 
cli.  xxxvii.)  That  these  were  only  partially,  if  rupies  a considerable  portion  of  the  coast  of  the 
at  all,  native  products  of  Arabia,  is  sufficiently  Red  Sea.  Its  lxnindnries  are  E.  Nedsjed,  W.  the 
proved;  but  the  YV.  nations,  who  received  them  Red  Sea,  S.  Yemen,  and  N.  Bar-el-tour- Sinai  and 
from  Arabia,  looked  at  first  no  farther  for  their  Aedsjed.  This  district  acknowledge  a sort  of 
origin.  Exaggerated  notions  were  funned  of  the  doubtful  authority  in  the  grand  Signior  as  pro- 
beauty  of  a land  whence  such  precious  luxuries  i tector  of  the  holy  cities  (Mecca  aud  Medina) ; but 
were  procured,  and  the  term  Ev&eunuvy  Felix,  or  those  cities,  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  Hcxfyaz, 
the  Happy,  became  connected  with  its  name.  But  called  Beled-el- Harem  (Holy  or  Forbidden  Land) 
when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  first,  and  were,  till  within  these  few  years,  under  the  go- 
then  the  Romans,  came  to  this  fancied  paradise,  vemment  of  the  sheriff"  of  Mecca.  The  sheriffs 
they  found  the  soil,  wherever  they  essayed  to  power,  has,  however,  of  late  l>een  much  shaken ; 
enter  the  country,  a burning  sand  or  an  unfruitful  first  by  the  YY’ahabces,  a fanatical  sect  of  Nedsjed, 
ruck.  The  possibility  ol  an  erroneous  theory  was,  and  more  recently  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pacha  of 
however,  seldom  admitted  by  ancient  inquirers.  Egypt.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  302 ; Ali  Bey,  ii.  pp. 
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29,  ft  seq. ; Burckhardt’s  Travels  in  Arabia, 
passim.) 

3.  Nedsjed  constitutes  the  central  part  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  divisions. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  E.  by 
iMchsa , S.  by  Yemen,  and  W.  by  Hedjaz.  (Niebuhr, 
j»ar.  it  p.  296 ; Buckhardt,  vot  ii.  p.  396,  et  se q.) 

4.  FA-  I /assn- iMchsa.  otherwise,  Jsichsa,  llads- 
jar,  or  Bahrein,  lies  upon  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
boundaries  are,  towards  the  N.  the  country  of 
Irak  Arahi,  W.  Nedsjed,  S.  Oman,  and  E.  the 
Persian  Gulf.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  n.  293.) 

6.  Oman  is  bounded  N,  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Isichsa , E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  W.  and  S. 
by  vast  sandy  deserts  (parts  of  Nedsjed  and  J/a- 
dramaut), in  the  midst  of  which  it  seems  to  rise 
like  a little  knot  of  mountains  out  of  an  extensive 
sea.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  255.) 

6.  J/adramaut  forms  the  SE.  division  of  Arabia, 
and  is  bounded  N.  and  NK.  bv  the  Deserts  of 
Nedsjed  and  Oman.  S.  and  Si!.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  W.  by  Yemen. 
(Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  245.) 

7.  Yemen,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
has  the  Bed  Sea  on  its  W.  side,  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-M andeb  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  S„ 
J/adramaut  on  the  IX,  and  Nedsjed  and  Hedjaz  N. 
(Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  160.) 

Yemen  and  Hadramnut  point,  out  the  situation, 
if  not  the  extent,  of  the  Arabia  Felix  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.  The  inhabitants  regard  themselves 
as  the  chief  of  all  the  Arabian  people,  calling  their 
country  BeUad-el-  171m  i Bellad-ed-Din , ‘The 
birthplace  of  the  sciences  and  of  religion.'  (Nie- 
buhr, par.  ii.  p.  247.)  But  the  Arabia  Felix  of 
Greek  geography  seems  to  have  extended  much 
further  N.,  comprising  the  whole  of  Hedjaz  and 
Oman,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  Lachsa, 
and  a very  considerable  portiou  of  Nedsjed.  (Stra- 
1k>,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  3,  p.  765;  Ptolemy,  lib.  vi.  cap. 
7,  p.  112.)  The  Arabia  Deserta  included  the  N. 
parts  of  Nedsjed  and  Lachsa.  In  Ptolemy's  map 
this  district  is  separated  from  the  former  by  an 
imaginary  range  of  mountains,  running  from  the 
Persian  G ulf  to  another  range,  equally  imaginary, 
supposed  to  form  the  boundary  between  Arabia 
Feltx  and  Arabia  Petrcra.  The  position  of  this  last- 
meu  tinned  province  has  been  previously  pointed 
out. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Country,  Mountains, 
and  Plains. — The  name  ( Nedsjed)  of  the  central 
and  largest  division  of  Arabia  signifies  high  or 
elevated  ground ; and  the  whole  peninsula,  ns  far 
as  at  present  explored,  consists  of  an  elevated 
table-land,  with  a general  inclination  towards  the 
N.  ami  E.  ‘Taken  in  the  aggregate’  says  Dr. 
Wallin,  ‘Xejd  [Nedsjed]  presents  an  undulating 
and  rocky  surface,  intersected  on  the  W.  by  off- 
shoots of  the  hilly  ranges  which  run  from  the 
western  chains,  and  in  other  places  varied  by  the 
occurrence  of  broken  groups,  and  of  isolated  hills 
and  peaks,  apparently  unconnected  with  each 
other.’  It  is  surrounded  by  a licit  of  low  land, 
Varying  in  width  from  one  or  two  days’  journey 
to  a single  mile  or  less.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  pp.  160, 
296,  Ac.;  Burckhnrdt,  ii.  n.  397,  et  seq.)  This 
flat  belt  is  called  Gaur  or  Tehama,  Arabic  terms 
for  a plain  count ry;  and  the  W.  part  of  Yemen,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  has  received  the  latter  name  as  n 
distinctive  appellation.  A range  of  mountains  : 
runs  S.  from  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Ye-  1 
men ; the  face  of  which  Is  much  more  steep  and  pro- ! 
eipitous  towards  the  W.  than  the  E.;  so  that  the 
jgreat  plain  which  commences  immediately  to  the  ■ 
IX  of  these  mountains  is  very  considerably  raised  I 
aitot  e the  level  of  the  sea.  ( Bureklmrdt,  ii.  p.  1 46.)  [ 
The  lull  s of  Oman  seem  to  form  the  E.  shoulder 


of  this  table-land,  and  the  plains  of  Lachsa  the 
termination  of  its  inclination  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  pp.  255,  293.)  Tills  high 
plain  is  diversified  with  several  considerable  ele- 
vations, which  crow  its  surface  in  every  direction, 
shooting  off  like  branches  or  spurs  from  the  prin- 
cipal chain.  The  main  chain,  supporting  this 
table-land  on  the  W.,  increases  in  elevation  as  it 
extends  towards  the  S.;  and,  although  it  has  not 
been  explored  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  iieninsula, 
there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  same  chain,  after 
following  the  direction  of  the  Bod  Sea  to  Yemen 
and  Iladramaut,  is  continued  in  a line,  parallel 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  Oman.  Ixird  Va- 
lentin describes  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Arabia, 
which  he  saw  in  bis  voyage  from  India  to  the 
Red  Sea  a*  a sandy  lieach  with  a chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  distance  (Voyages  and  Travels,  ii. 
p.  12.);  and  Niebuhr  has  no  doubt  that  the  hills 
of  Oman  form  the  N.  termination  of  this  chain 
(par.  ii.  p.  255).  The  elevations  of  the  land  are 
rather  in  masses  than  in  peaks,  and  the  few  great 
eminences  of  the  latter  kind,  noticed  by  travellers, 
are  referred  to  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that 
they  are  regarded  as  singularities.  Mounts  lloreb 
and  Sinai  are,  out  of  all  comparison,  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  world  : they  are  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  important  events  in  sacred  his- 
tory ; and  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  religious 
awe  by  Mohammedans  as  well  as  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  Sinai  group  is  the  last  con- 
siderable elevation  towanls  the  NW.  of  the  moun- 
tains which  support  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 
This  group  fills  the  peninsula  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Suez  and  Akalxah.  Mount  Arafat,  an  eminence 
extremely  sacred  in  Mohammedan  estimation,  at 
a short  distance  from  Mecca,  rises  from  the  plain 
country  of  the  table-land  to  an  elevation  ot  160 
or  200  ft.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a natural 
solitude,  being  situated  in  a plain  alsmt  three 
quarte.rs  of  a league  in  diajnctcr,  and  surrounded 
by  barren  mountains.  The  composition  of  the 
Arabian  mountains,  towards  the  N.  and  W-  is 
limestone  rock.writh  granite  towards  the  summits; 
but  in  the  liigher  parts  of  the  country  the  bare 
granite  rises  uncovered  from  its  very  base.  (See 
uurckhardt,  Ali  Bey,  and  Niebuhr,  jtassim.) 

The  Gaur,  or  Tehama,  from  its  regular  inclina- 
tion towards  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  its  soil— * 
sand  with  saline  incrustations  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p. 
loi  ; Lord  Valentin,  vol  ii.  p.  369) — seems  to  have 
been  under  W'ater  at  a comparatively  recent  period. 
At  Mocha  the  soil  for  28  ft.  in  depth  is  wholly 
composed  of  marine  productions ; and  at  Okclis, 
close  to  the  Straits  of  Bat>-el-M andeb,  where  an- 
ciently there  was  a harlwur  in  which  a fleet  could 
lie,  there  is  not,  at  present,  much  more  than  a foot 
of  water.  (Lord  Yalcntia,  vol.  ii.  p.  361),  The 
towm  of  Musa,  formerly  011  the  coast,  is  now  seve- 
ral miles  inland.  This  fact  was  remarked  even  in 
Pliny’s  time.  ‘ Nowhere,’  says  he,  4 has  the  earth 
gained  more,  nor  in  so  short  a time,  from  the 
water.’  (Xnt.  Hist.,  lib.  vi.  § 27.) 

Hirers  and  Lakes. — There  are  no  rivers  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  in  Arabia.  All 
streams  of  running  water  known  to  exist  in  tills 
country  have  more  or  less  the  character  of  occa- 
sionnl  Parents.  Niebuhr  remarks  it  as  a singu- 
larity, that  the  Massora  and  another  small  stream 
in  Oman  continued  to  run  throughout  the  year;  and 
lie  states,  that  in  the  Tehama  of  Yemeni  there  are 
no  rivers  that  retain  their  w'ater  during  the  entire 
summer.  (Dea  de  1’Ar.,  par.  ii.  pp.  255,  161,  Ac.) 
'Phe  few  perennial  streams  are  all  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance during  the  drv  season ; Imt,  under  the 
influence  of  the  peri'dical  rains  these  and  the 
others  often  swell  to  an  immense  size,  mid  some- 
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times  make  new  channels  for  themselves,  chang- 
ing, in  this  way,  the  appearance  of  the  coast,  and 
hading  to  contradictory  statements  as  to  the  num- 
ber and  embouchures  of  the  different  streams. 

( V alent ia,  ii.  jk  3fi0.) 

The  arid  sands  of  the  Tehama,  unfavourable  to 
the  formation  of  rivers,  are,  of  course,  equally 
hostile  to  the  accumulation  of  water  in  lakes.  In 
fact,  the  dryness  of  the  Arabian  soil  is  proverbial. 

Climate. — The  Tropic  of  Cancer  divides  Arabia 
into  two  not  very  unequal  parts.  It  lies,  there- 
fore, partly  in  the  torrid,  ami  partly  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  X.  temjKTate  zone ; hut  ho  many  modifying 
circumstances  exert  an  influence  over  its  climate, 
that  the  mere  latitude  of  its  several  parts  is,  per- 
haps, the  least  important  element  in  determining 
the  temperature,  humidity,  and  salubrity  of  its 
atmosphere.  In  general,  the  climate  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  X.  Africa.  Lying  under  the*  tropic, 
it  has,  of  course!,  its  succession  of  dry  and  rainy 
seasons;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen  the 
showers  regularly  fall  from  the  middle  of  June 
till  the  end  of  September.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  season  the  rains  are  most  abundant,  and  at 
this  time  the  sky  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
covered  by  clouds  for  twenty-four  hours  together. 
During  the  dry  season  a cloud  is  scarcely  ever  seen. 
In  Oman  the  rainy  season  begins  in  November, 
and  continues  till  the  midtile  of  February.  In  the 
plain  country  on  the  coast,  anti  in  the  Tehama  of 
Yemen  (though  so  close  to  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  regular  showers),  a whole  year  frequently 
passes  without  a drop  of  rain.  (Niebuhr,  par.!, 
pp.  34,  et  teq.)  In  this  resjiect  is  found  striking 
physical  resemblance  between  Africa  and  Arabia. 
Ju  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  parched  plains 
are  denied  the  refreshment  of  falling  showers,  anti 
owe  what  share  of  fertility  they  possess  to  the 
inundations  consequent  upon  the  saturation  of  the 
mountains. 

The  temperature  of  Arabia,  like  that  of  other 
co  tin  tries,  differs  widely,  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean.  In  general,  the 
mountains  of  the  S.  Yemen  and  lladramaut  are 
the  mast  habitable,  ami  even  the  coolest  parts  of 
the  peninsula;  but  the  heat  of  the  Tehama  is 
excessive;  ami  great  extremes  of  temperature  are 
experienced  within  very  small  distances.  At  Mo- 
cha, on  the  Red  Sea,  the  thermometer  rises  in 
summer  to  98°  Fahr. ; while  at  Saana,  in  the 
mountains  it  never  exceeds  85°,  and  in  this  dis- 
trict freezing  winter  nights  are  not  unfrequent. 
The  inhabitants  of  Yemen  live,  consequently,  un- 
der several  different  climates,  and  yen'  different 
species  of  animals  and  vegetables  flourish  within 
its  limits.  (Niebuhr,  pnr.  i.  p.  4.)  From  the  bor- 
ben  of  Hedjaz  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  the 
country  is  a vast  plain,  and  wholly  destitute  of 
riven  or  permanent  springs.  The  soil  is  one  mass 
of  moving  sand,  and  the  dreary  monotony  of  the 
scene  is  broken  only  by  tbe  apj«earance  of  a few 
thorny  shrubs,  which,  taking  vigorous  root  in  the 
sand,  supply  the  patient,  camel  with  the  only  food 
■which  he  can  find  in  these  deserts.  (Yooseph-cl- 
Milky,  in  Zach’s  Correspondence,  No.  18.)  This 
country,  with  the  Desert  of  Syria,  seems  to  have 
formed*  the  Arabia  Deserta  of  Struho  and  Ptolemy. 

Another  plain  of  the  same  kind,  and  most  pro- 
bably even  more  extensive,  called  the  Denert  of 
AUhaf  lies  between  Yemen  and  lladramaut,  on 
the  S.  and  W.,  and  between  Nedsjed  and  Oman, 
on  the  X.  and  E.  (Niebuhr,  par.  iu,  pp.  245-2oo.) 
These  vast  sandy  deserts  increase  very  greatly 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  wind  blowing  over  them,  about  the 
summer  solstice,  becomes  so  <lry  that  paj»er  and  | 
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parchment  exposed  to  its  influence  scorch  and 
crack  as  though  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  oven, 
and  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  perishes  in 
the  noxious  blast.  (Ali  Bev,  voL  ii.  p.  40.)  This 
is  the  wind  known,  in  different  and  often  very 
distant  countries,  by  the  names  of  the  Simoom, 
Samiel,  Sirocco,  and  Sorana ; and  which  is  always 
generated  in  every  tropical  country  1 laving  exten- 
sive sandy  deserts.  Its  grand  seat*  is  the  vast  De- 
sert of  Sahara,  in  Africa ; and  next  to  it,  perhaps,  the 
deserts  now  mentioned.  It  comes  from  a different 
quarter  in  different  )>arts  of  the  peninsula,  accord- 
ing to  their  position  with  respect  to  these  deserts. 
Thu*,  at  Mecca,  the  Simoom  comes  from  the  E. ; 
in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Euphrates,  from  the  W. ; in  Yemen  and  Ha- 
dramaut,  from  the  X.  and  XE.  The  chain  of  hills 
seems  to  shelter  the  Tehama  of  the  Hedjaz  from 
the  influence  of  the  Simoom  from  the  Arabian 
Desert,  as  the  hottest  wind  known  in  this  district 
comes  from  the  African  deserts  across  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Is,  consequently,  very  considerably  cooled 
and  mitigated  in  its  violence. 

It  is  only,  however,  during  the  intense  summer 
heats  that  the  Simoom  is  dreaded ; and  such  is 
the  general  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to 
the  few  exhalations  from  the  dry'  soil,  that  both 
man  and  beast  in  Arabia  are  aware  iff  the  approach 
of  the  poisonons  blast,  from  the  sulphurous  odour 
by  which  it  is  preceded.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the 
point  of  the  heavens  from  which  the  Simoom  is 
approaching  is  always  marked  by  a peculiar  co- 
louring. easily  distinguishable  by  an  Arab  eve. 
Thus  forewarned,  the  Arab  throws  himself  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  1 leasts  hold  down  their  heads; 
for  it  is  found  that  this  terrific  blast  has  little  or  no 
power  near  the  earth,  perhape  because,  blowing  in 
a horizontal  direction,  it  is  broken  by  the  inequal- 
ities of  the.  ground,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  the 
few  slight  exhalations  forced  from  the  arid  soil  by 
the  extreme  heat  have  power  to  counteract  its 
virulence.  Those  who  are  rash  enough  to  face  it 
are  suddenly  suffocated;  and  in  the  deserts,  where 
the  Simoom  blows  long  and  strongly,  whole  cara- 
vans have  been  buried  beneath  the  burning  sands, 
which  then  rise  in  waves  as  high  and  strong  as 
those  of  a stormy  ocean.  (Niebuhr,  par.  1.  pp.  7, 8.) 

Natural  Production t. — The  differences  of  sou 
and  climate  occasion  much  variety  in  the  species 
and  amount  of  the  natural  products  of  Arabia. 
Nothing  can,  perhaps,  lie  more  strongly  contrasted 
than  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  country  by 
ancient  and  oriental  writers,  and  the  cold  realities 
exhibited  to  the  traveller  or  voyager  who  ap- 
proaches its  confines.  Even  on  nearing  the 
southern  shore,  the  Arabia  Felix,  or  terrestrial 
jmradise  of  the  ancients,  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for 
the  beauty;  nor  is  the  smell  gratified  by  the 
* Sal  wean  odours’  which  have  been  so  vividly, 
but  erroneously,  described.  A wide  sandy  beach, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  n range  of  mountains, 
drean'  and  unproductive,  without  a patch  of  ver- 
dure to  relieve  the  eye,  or  a running  stream  to 
slake  the  thirst,  or  break  the  dull  monotony  of  the 
view,  constitutes  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen. 
(Valent ia,  ii.  p.  12.) 

The  fertile  spots,  however,  like  the  oases  of  the 
African  deserts,  arc  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful, 
as  in  some  measure  to  warrant  the  hypcrliolical 
praises  bestowed  on  the  {teninsula.  1 n consequence, 
too,  of  the  various  circumstances  of  elevation,  as- 
pect, tein|ieraturc,  and  moisture,  there  is  no  country 
whose  productions  are  more  numerous  and  varied. 

The  sandy  plains  of  the  centre  produce  the  same 
plants  ns  N.  Africa,  — the  mesanbrvanthcnuim.aloe, 
euphorbium,  stapela,  and  salsola;  plants  which 
( answer  a wise  puipoec  in  these  wastes,  by  allcvia- 
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ting  the  thirst  of  the  camel,  during  the  painful 
journeys  of  the  caravans. 

The  sea-coast,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
arid  sands,  produces,  in  general,  the  same  plants 
as  the  central  deserts ; but  wherever  the  Tehama 
is  watered  by  rivulets  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, or  wherever  the  soil  is  subjected  to  occa- 
sional inundations,  a very  different  scene  is  pre- 
sented. Under  these  circumstances,  a vegetation, 
luxuriant  and  diversified,  is  produced,  the  effect 
of  which  is  the  more  striking,  from  the  desolation 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  valleys,  too,  in 
the  mountains,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tho 
regular  rains,  and  consequently  abounding  in  ri- 
vulets, are  the  seats  of  an  abundant  vegetation. 
In  such  districts,  the  tamarind,  cotton  tree,  sugar 
cane,  tutnana,  nutmeg,  betel,  and  every  variety  of 
melons  and  pumpkins,  are  indigenous ; at  all  events 
they  have  grown  there  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
(Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  16,  cap.  3,  pp.  704,  et  teq. ; Pliny, 
Nat  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  8,  p.  362;  lb.  lib.  xii.  cap. 
10,  p.  868;  lb.  lib.  xix.  cap.  i.  p.  4),  and  continue 
to  flourish  in  greater  luxuriance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  except  in  the  similar  soil  and 
under  the  similar  climate  of  N.  Africa.  Arabia 
produces  several  kinds  of  hard  wood,  of  which  the 
agallochtim  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  sandal 
wood  of  the  East  India  Islands;  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  native  home  of  the  date  tree,  the 
cocoa,  ami  the  fan-leaved  palm.  Of  other  trees, 
then?  are  the  fig,  orange,  plantain,  almond,  apricot, 
acacia  vent  (producing  the  gum  Arabic),  quince, 
and  vine.  Among  shrubs,  the  sensitive  plant, 
castor-oil  plant,  and  senna  (both  used  in  medicine) ; 
the  globe  amaranth,  white  lily,  and  pancratium 
(nil  distinguished  for  their  fragrance) ; the  aloe, 
stvrax,  and  sesainum  are  very  abundant.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  variety  of  wood,  although 
there  are  some  groves  or  thickets  on  the  mountain 
side,  Arabia  possesses  no  forest,  properly  so  called. 

Of  Arab  trees,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  coffee  tree,  and  the  tree  producing  the  balm 
of  Mecca,  called,  by  the  natives.  Abu  Scham  (that 
is,  the  odoriferous  tree).  Both  are  natives  of 
Yemen,  the  coffee  plantations  being  found  chiefly 
on  the  \V.  slopes  of  the  mountains,  in  that  division 
of  the  i^en insula.  It  is  said  that  the  Arabs  have 
always  prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  coffee 
plant ; but  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  the  W.  Indies  from  Arabia.  The 
coffee  of  Yemen  still,  however,  preserves  its  supe- 
riority, and  fetches  the  highest  price  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  The  Imlm  of  Mecca  is  the  most 
fragrant  and  valuable  of  all  the  gum  resins,  but  it 
is  never  met  with  pure  out  of  Arabia,  and  there 
scarcely  bevoud  the  confines  of  Yemen.  The  mer- 
chants'of  Mocha  convey  it  in  great,  quantities  to 
Medina,  whence  it  is  never  exported  for  the  pur- 
poses of  external  commerce  till  it  has  been  con- 
siderably adulterated.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i.  p.  127.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  is  the  singular 
substance  called  Manna,  produced  from  a little 
thorny  bush,  which  seems  to  be  abundant  in  all 
the  deserts  and  their  neighlwurhood,  and  exactly 
answers  the  description  in  Exodus  xvi.  and  Num- 
bers XL 

Wherever  water  is  found,  or  can  be  procured, 
the  labour  of  the  Arabian  agriculturist  is  well  re- 
paid. Maize,  wheat,  dhourrab,  barley,  and  millet 
cover  the  mountain  sides  of  Yemen  and  other  fer- 
tile parta  Indigo,  tobacco,  liars,  a plant  yielding 
a yellow  dye ; Fuar , an  herb  which  produces  a red 
colour ; together  with  many  x|>ecies  of  garden 
fruits  and  vegetables,  are  cultivated  ; but.  in  order 
to  insure  success  in  the  cultivation  beyond  the 
districts  watered  by  the  scanty  rivulets  and  tor- 
rents, much  labour  is  required.  It  is  true  that  the 


agricultural  implements  are  of  a very  simple  and 
primitive  construction,  but  it  is  not  in  the  use  of 
these  that  the  great  lal>our  of  Arabian  agriculture 
exists.  Channels  and  dykes  have  to  be  constructed 
to  conduct  the  water  to  spots  where  none  flows  na- 
turally, and  to  retain  it  there  that  it  may  fertilise 
them.  Great  reservoirs  are  formed,  in  which  the 
abundant  rains  of  the  wet  season  are  collected  for 
future  use.  The  coffee  grounds  and  gardens  on 
the  mountain  sides  are  supported  by  walls , to  make 
their  surface  horizontal,  and  so  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  moisture.  Wells  arc  dug  at  immense 
depths ; and,  in  short,  since  it  is  upon  the  amount 
of  irrigation  that  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  de- 
pends i*  to  the  collection  and  just  distribution 
of  water  that  the  cares  of  the  cultivator  are  prin- 
cipally directed ; and  the  nature  of  the  Arabian 
climate  and  hydrography  renders  these  cares  in 
the  highest  degree  laborious.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i. 
pp.  134—142.) 

The  fame  of  Arabia  as  the  land  of  incense  and 
perfumes  is  of  very  old  date.  But  it  has  been  his- 
torically proved  that  the  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
similar  products  with  which  it  supplied  the  ancient 
world,  were  not  all  of  its  own  growth,  but  were 
principally  brought  to  its  ports  from  Africa  and 
various  E.  countries.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i.  p.  126  { 
Valentia,  ii.  p.  12.) 

The  camel  is  to  tho  Arabian  what  the  reindeer 
Ls  to  the  Inlander.  It  has  been  justly  called  tho 
‘Ship  of  the  Desert;’ and  without  it  the  Arab 
could  never  cross  the  seas  of  sand  that  fence  his 
country.  There  are  two  sj»eciea  of  this  useful 
animal;  that  used  in  Arabia  and  N.  Africa  has 
only  one  hump,  while  that  found  in  Persia  and 
Bokhara  has  two.  The  latter  is  frequently  called 
the  Bactrian  camel,  and  the  Arabian  species  is 
sometimes  called  dromedary.  This  last  name  is, 
however,  improperly  applied,  the  Greek  term  ipojxav 
(swift),  being,  most  probably,  unknown  to  tho 
Arabians,  while  by  the  Greeks  themselves  it  was 
applied  to  only  one  variety  of  the  Arabian  camel, 
distinguished  by  its  greater  speed  from  th«*se  best 
adapted  to  carrying  burdens.  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  iii.  p.  125.)’  Arabia  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  native  country  of  the  horse;  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  no  brccils  to  be  compared  with  those 
trained  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert.  The  horses 
are  of  two  kinds  : the  one  called  Kadeschi , that  is, 
of  an  unknown  race,  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
labour,  reside  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  more  es- 
teemed than  the  horses  of  Europe.  But  the  true 
Arab  steed,  tho  horse  of  the  desert,  is  said  to  bo 
descended  from  the  breed  of  Solomon : this  kind 
is  called  Kochlani,  or  horses  of  an  ascertained 
race;  and  it  is  pretended  that  their  genealogy  has 
been  preserved  in  the  country  for  2,000  years. 
(Niebuhr,  jiar.  i.  pp.  142 — 144.)  Horses  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  so  numerous  as  has  been  sup- 
posed. In  the  settled  districts  the  most  common 
lieasts  of  burden  arc  oxen  and  camels  (Niebuhr, 
passim)  ; and  among  the  Bedouins  the  mare  is 
rather  a mark  of  distinction  than  a substantive 
part  of  her  masters  wealth.  In  many  tribes  (and 
those  among  the  richest)  not  more  than  one  mare 
to  six  or  seven  tents  can  be  found ; in  some  of  tho 
W.  districts  there  are  many  encampments  without 
a single  horse  or  more  among  them ; and  when, 
in  1816,  the  S.  trilies  united  against  Mehemet  Ali, 
out  of  an  armv  of  25,000  men  not  more  than  500 
horsemen  could  l>e  mustered.  The  Arab  tribes) 
richest  in  horses  live  without  the  limits  of  the  pe- 
ninsula in  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia  ami 
in  the  plain  country  of  Syria  Burckhanlt  thinks 
that  the  number  of  burses  in  Arabia  does  not  ex- 
ceed 60,000.  (Notes  oil  Bedouins,  pp,  40,  115,  et 
seq.  246 — 249.) 
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The  great  cause  of  this  scarcity  is  undoubtedly 
the  dilHculty  of  providing  food  for  the  animal,  es- 
pecially  in  the  S. districts;  bat  another  cause,  de- 
) -ending  pmliahly  upon  the  first,  is,  that  the  Arabs 
almost  uniformly  ride  their  mares,  and  sell  the 
horses  to  the  town’s-people.  The  horses  that  they 
reserve  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and 
a gelding  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the  desert.  Al- 
though the  Bedouin  parts  readily  with  the  horses 
of  his  famous  Kochlani  breed,  he  rarely  disposes  of 
the  mores  until  they  become  old,  or  arc  from  some 
accident  unfit  for  war;  and  even  then  he  contracts 
with  the  buyer  to  receive  the  first  filly  foaled  of 
any  mare  that  he  may  sell,  or  to  receive  bock  the 
mare,  the  buyer  retaining  the  fillv.  Sometimes 
the  first  two,  three,  or  even  four  fillies  are  thus  re- 
served to  the  seller;  and  this,  in  Arab  phraseology, 
is  called  selling  a half,  a third,  or  a fourth  of  the 
marc’s  belly.  It  is  very  rarelv.  indeed,  that  a 
Bedouin  will  part  with  a Kochlani  mare  except 
under  such  reservation  of  right  in  her  future  off- 
spring. (Burckhardt’s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp. 1 
117,  118,  &c.)  An  Arab  will  sometimes  take  his 
mare  a journey  of  several  days,  in  order  that  she 
may  breed  by  some  celebrated  horse ; but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  Bedouins  are  by  no  means  so  particular  in 
this  respect  as  Europeans,  and  consider  the  good 
qualities  of  the  colt  to  dejiend  rattier  upon  the 
«iam  than  the  sire.  They  never,  however,  will- 
ingly mix  the  Kochlani  with  the  Kadcachi  breed  ; 
and  if  such  mixture  take  place  by  accident,  the 
colt  is  reckoned  of  the  inferior  race.  In  the  towns, 
Km  tench  i mares  are  coupled  with  Kochlani  horses, 
but  in  this  case,  also,  the  offspring  is  accounted 
Kiu/eschL  (Niebuhr,  par.  L p.  144.) 

Kochlani  horses  are  mostly  small,  seldom  above 
fourteen  hands  high,  of  a delicate  but  extremely 
graceful  form,  and  have  all  some  characteristic 
beauty  which  distinguishes  their  breed  from  every 
other.  This  breed  is  subdivided  into  almost  innu- 
merable families ; for  every  marc  distinguished  for 
sliced  or  beauty  may  give  rise  to  a new  breed  called 
after  her.  They  all,  however,  belong  to  five  great 
divisions,  named  after  the  favourite  mares  of  Mo- 
hammed, Fancy  ft,  Manckeyc,  Moheyi , Taklawye , 
and  Dujlfe. 

A colt  is  not  mounted  till  it  is  two  years  old, 
but  from  this  time  the  saddle  is  rarely  off  its  back ; 
it  becomes  the  intimate  companion  of  its  master, 
sharing  all  his  comforts  (such  as  they  are),  and 
also  all  his  privations.  Pasture  in  the  rainy  season 
— barley  and  wheat  when  the  plains  are  scorched 
by  the  tropical  sun — date-paste,  and  dried  clover 
when  grain  is  scarce — form  the  variable  diet  of  the 
Arab  horse,  in  different  districts  and  seasons.  As 
long,  too,  as  its  master’s  camels  can  supply  milk, 
it  receives  its  share,  and  the  Bedouin  most  com- 
monly gives  the  fragments  of  his  own  meal  to  the 
mare  on  wtiich  he  rides.  1 1 is,  moreover,  a common 
practice,  more  especially  in  Kedsjcd,  to  give  horses' 
flesh,  both  raw  and  cooked,  particularly  before  the 
commencement  of  a fatiguing  journey.  Like  their 
masters,  the  Arab  horses  live  all  the  year  in  the 
open  air.  With  little  grooming  and  attention  to 
their  health,  tliev  are  seldom  ilL  Being  constantly 
in  the  society  of  tlicir  masters,  they  become  gentle, 
docile,  and  intelligent  in  a high  degree  ; they  are 
ridden  without  bits — generally,  too,  without  stir- 
rups ; and  instances  of  vice  or  ill-temper  are  almost 
unknown  among  them.  (Niebuhr,  par.  I pp.  141- 
143;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Beduuius,  pp.  115-123, 
246-266.) 

The  other  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  generally 
of  a hunqied  kind,  like  those  of  Syria;  sheep,  one 
variety  of  which  has  extremely  thick  and  broad 
tails ; goats  and  asses,  of  which  last  there  arc  two 
v one  Lies — one  not  differing  from  those  of  Eurojie, 
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the  other  large,  courageous,  and  more  desirable  for 
a journey  than  even  the  horse.  From  these  asses 
a breed  of  very  valuable  mules  is  procured.  The 
buffalo,  though  common  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  Is,  all 
round  the  confines  of  Arabia,  is  not  found  within 
its  limits;  at  least  Niebuhr  did  not  meet  with  it, 
and  no  other  writer  mentions  the  animal,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  when  the  humped  Syrian 
ox  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  buffalo. 
The  latter  requires  a moist  pasture  and  a plentiful 
supply  of  water.  Hence  it  is  found  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Orontcs,  though  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  parched  deserts ; but  the  want 
of  water  in  Arabia  clearly  renders  that  country 
unfit  for  its  location. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  jackal,  hyivna, 
several  kinds  of  asses,  the  jerboa,  wolf,  fox,’  boar, 
and  panther.  Besides  these,  there  arc  several 
kinds  of  antelopes ; the  goat  runs  wild  among  the 
mountains,  and  wild  oxen  and  asses  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  plains.  Domestic  poultry  is  very 
plentiful  in  all  the  fertile  districts,  and  the  plains 
are  filled  with  partri<lges,  the  woods  with  guinea 
fowl,  and  the  mountain  sides  with  pheasants.  Hut 
the  most  celebrated  bird  is  one  of  the  thrush  kind, 
called  by  the  natives  Samar-mog,  which  comes  in 
flocks  every  year  from  Persia,  and  commits  great 
devastation  among  the  flights  of  locusts.  For  this 
important  service  it  is  held  in  a degree  of  respect, 
amounting  almost  to  adoration.  The  ostrich  wan- 
ders in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  is  called  by  tho 
Arabs  Thnr-rdsmj  mael,  that  is,  camel-bird.  It  is 
certainly  a remarkable  circumstance  that  in  a coun- 
try lying  on  both  sides  the  tropic  there  should  bo 
no  great  abundance  of  insects ; yet  this  ap|>ears  to 
t»e  the  case.  Ali  Bey,  speaking  of  Hedjaz,  says, 
4 There  are  few  flics,  and  no  gnats  or  other  insects.’ 
(Travels,  ii.  pp.  45,  118.)  The  locust  is,  however, 
one  of  the  scourges  of  Arabia,  though  even  this 
pest  seems  to  be  less  destructive  here  than  in  tho 
neighbouring  countries  of  Syria  ami  Persia.  Tho 
esculent  locust  is  sold  in  the  markets,  and  is 
esteemed  a great  delicacy.  (Bochart,  Hieruzoicon, 
par.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6,  p.  46.)  These  destructive 
ravage rs  come  to  Arabia  from  different  quarters ; 
a S\V.  wind  brings  them  from  the  Libyan  Desert 
to  the  shores  of  Yemen  and  lledjaz  ; a NW  wind 
hurls  them  upon  Oman  and  Lachsa,  from  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia ; and  a wind  from  the  NE.  fre- 
quently overwhelms  Nedsjed  with  tiiis  plague, 
from  Syria.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  confined 
to  their  several  localities,  perhaim  from  inability  to 
pass  the  interior  deserts ; for  the  W.  flight,  as  it 
may  be  called  or  that  from  the  African  shores, 
never  jiasses  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  com- 
monly retraces  its  route  on  the  day  following  its 
first  appearance.  No  part,  of  the  year  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  exposed  to  or  exempted  from  this 
plague.  Niebuhr  noticed  locust  flights  in  the 
months  of  January,  May,  June,  July,  November, 
and  December.  In  one  of  these,  the  lied  Sea  be- 
tween Mocha  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  was 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies. 

Of  the  reptile  tribes,  land  and  sea  turtles  arc 
very  numerous ; there  are  also  several  species  of 
serpents,  one  of  which,  very  small,  and  covered 
with  white  blotches,  is  extremely  venomous,  its 
bite  being  instantly  mortal.  The  guarU,  a large 
lizard,  is  said  bv  Bochart,  on  the  authority  of  Kar- 
wyni  and  Abdollatif,  two  native  writers,  to  lie  equal 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  crocodile.  (Hieruzoicon, 
j»ar.  i.  lib.  iv.  cad.  3,  p.  1070.)  All  the  coasts  abound 
hi  fish ; reefs  nl  coral  and  raadrc|>ore  extend  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  pearl  oyster  is 
abundant  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i. 
1 H’.  H2-1S9.) 
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Mineral » are  scarce ; but  tills  may  proceed  from 
a want  of  industry  or  skill  in  working  mines.  Tlic 
mountains,  of  an  old  formation,  are  precisely  those 
in  which  the  precious  metals  are  found,  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  proclaims  this  coun- 
try as  the  land  of  gold  and  gems,  as  well  as  of 
incense  and  perfumes.  Niebuhr  affirms,  however, 
that  no  gold  is  found,  and  that  only  a small  por- 
tion of  silver  is  found  mixed  with  lead  in  the 
mountains  of  Oman.  There  are  some  iron  mines 
in  the  N.  of  Yemen,  but  the  metal  they  yield  is 
brittle  and  of  little  worth:  and  with  regard  to 
gems,  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  agate  called 
Mocha  stone  and  the  Arabian  cornelian  come  from 
India ; and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  other  gems  for  which  Arabia 
was  formerly  distinguished,  were  derived  from  the 
same  source.  The  onyx,  however,  is  found  in 
Yemen,  and  an  inferior  emerald.  The  other  mine- 
rals are  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  several  kinds  of 
spare  and  selenite.  (Niebuhr,  jsir.  i.  pp.  123-125.) 

Pt qmhition.  Manners,  anti  Customs  of  Arabia. — 
The  native  Arab  lias  always  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  curiosity  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Descended  in  all  probability  from  the  same  stock 
with  the  Jews,  he  has  preserved  his  race  almost  as 
unmixed,  and  traces  up  his  genealogy  to  Abraham 
through  Islimael,  with  the  same  pride  as  his  con- 
cern tor  looks  up  to  the  same  patriarch  through  his 
lawful  but  younger  offspring  Isaac.  Through  all 
the  centuries  which  have  passed  over  his  head,  lie 
1ms  preserved  the  character  given  to  his  infant 
ancestor  in  the  wilderness.  The  desert  has  con- 
tinued his  home ; he  has  been  a man  of  w ar  from 
his  youth — ‘his  hand  against  every  man,  and 
even.'  man’s  hand  against  his.’ 

Though  the  various  eastern  traditions  on  the 
subject  are  too  numerous  and  too  involved  to  Ik; 
here  stated,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  Aral* 
of  the  towns  and  those  of  the  desert  owed  their 
origin  to  different  ancestors — that  the  settled  popu- 
lation on  the  coasts  are  descended  from  a more 
ancient,  if  not  an  aboriginal  race,  while  the  wild 
horseman  and  shepherd  of  the  waste  is  the  de- 
Bcendont  of  the  discarded  son  of  Abraham.  Be- 
tween these  a marked  and  striking  difference  haR 
existed  throughout  the  historic  period ; and  not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  each  class  seems  to  have 
retained  pretty  nearly  the  same  distinguishing 
features  which  marked  it  in  the  earliest  times. 
'J  he  caravans  from  Mocha  and  Sanaa  still  convey 
the  produce  of  the  South  to  Turkey,  Egypt.  Syria, 
and  Persia  (Niebuhr,  ]>ar  i.  p.  120)  as  they  did 
2,000  years  ago  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  28), 
though  the  Arab  merchant  l>e  not  so  important  a 
character  in  this  commercial  age,  as  when  it  could 
l»e  said  of  him  that  ‘he  must,  of  necessity,  be  ex- 
ceeding rich ; for  with  him  the  Roman  and  the 
Parthian  leave  large  sums  of  gold  and  silver  for 
the  products  of  his  woods  and  seas,  which  he  sells 
to  them  without  buying  anything  in  return.’ 
(Pliny,  1.  vi.  § 28.)  'llie  Bedouins,  tint,  or  Semite, 
are  described  bv  Plinv  as  living  in  the  black  hair- 
cloth tents,  under  which  they  shelter  themselves 
at  present ; and  he  expresses  his  astonishment  at 
the  fact,  that,  being  so  numerous  a race,  the  half 
of  them,  at  least,  should  live  by  plunder.  (Nat. 
Iliat.  1.  vi.  § 22.) 

Though  the  younger  race,  the  Bedouins  account 
themselves  the  more  noble;  and  the  Arab  is 
prouder  of  bis  rank  than  the  native  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  They  have  no  titles  of 
nobility,  excepting  such  as  refer  to  religious  or 
political  offices.  The  Bedouin  has  no  idea  of  rank 
depending  upon  letters  patent  of  a caliph  or  sul- 
tan ; all  men  descended  from  the  same  ancestor 
arc,  in  bis  estimation,  equal  in  rank  ; and  hence 


the  preservation  of  their  genealogies  is  a matter 
of  extreme  care.  Among  their  great  houses, 
those  descended  from  the  Prophet  hold  the  first 
rank ; then  those  whose  ancestors  diverged  the 
latest  from  the  common  stock ; the  lowest  place 
being  seemingly  assigned  to  those  who  trace  their 
genealogy  to  Acc,  the  second  son  of  Adnam,  thus 
diverging  from  the  Prophet’s  stock  in  the  first 
accredited  generation.  (Sale,  In  trod.  Koran,  p.  9 ; 
Niebuhr,  |>ar.  i.  pn.  9,  10.) 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  Bedouins  are  now 
the  only  true  Arabs, — the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
and  coasts  being,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
merce, so  mixed  with  strangers,  that  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  ancient  manners  and  customs; 
whereas,  the  Bedouins  (Us  rrais  A robes)  have 
always  looked  more  to  their  liberties  than  their 
ease  or  riches,  and  continue  to  live  in  separate 
tribes,  under  tents,  preserving,  in  the  present 
day,  the  same  manners  and  customs  which  dis- 
tinguished their  forefathers  in  the  most  remote 
times.  (Par.  ii.  n.  327.)  Niebuhr  enumerates 
above  a hundred  Bedouin  trilics,  each  under  its 
own  particular  sheikh  or  sheriff ; these  are  not, 
however,  all  found  within  the  limits  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  extend  over  Syria,  the  plain  country 
I lietween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  even 
J from  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  into  Persia. 

I There  are,  however,  two  classes  of  Bedouins;  the 
Ahl-el-Abaar  (true,  noble  Aral*)  who  live  entirely 
by  pasturage  and  plunder,  and  those  tribes,  who, 
finding  any  portion  of  the  country  fitted  for  agri- 
culture, bestow  their  labour  on  the  ground,  an 
occupation  which  the  true  Bedouin  considers  far 
beneath  him.  This  second  class  of  Aral*  is  called 
Motion,  and  it  seems  to  hold  an  intermediate 
place  lietween  the  Noble  Shepherd  ( Ahl-el-Abaar ) 
and  the  tieasant  of  other  countries. 

The  Bedouin  tribes  wrho  inhabit  the  open 
country  l>ctwecn  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ex- 
tend as  far  north  as  Orta  and  Diarbekr.  They 
are  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish 
pachas  of  Bagdad,  M oussuJ,  and  Orfa;  their 
sheikhs  frcauently  receive  the  Tojk,  or  horse’s 
tail,  from  the  grand  signor ; but  it  appears  that 
the  Ixvtow&l.  and  the  acceptance  of  this  mark  of 
dignity  is  almost  the  only  assertion  on  the  one 
one  hand,  or  acknowledgment  on  the  other,  of 
supremacy  or  subordination  that  is  ever  attempted 
or  conceded ; except  in  occasional  instances,  when 
direct  force  has  deposed  a sheikh,  and  appointed 
another  in  his  place,  without,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, changing  the  relative  position  of  the  tribe 
and  its  so-called  sovereign  pacha 
The  Bedouins  of  the  Syrian  desert  are  rather 
more  closely  connected  with  the  pachas  of  Syria, 
j inasmuch  as  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  trade 
lietween  Aleppo  and  Damascus  on  the  W.,  and 
Bagdad  anil  Bnlsora  on  the  K.,  has  caused  the 
employment  of  the  various  Arab  tribes  as  a kind 
of  irregular  soldiery ; and  the  bestowal  of  the 
rank  of  emir  on  the  reigning  sheikh  of  the  most 
! powerful  tribe  for  the  time  being.  This  emir 
| sheikh  (in  consideration  of  his  rank)  is  obliged  to 
| conduct  the  caravans  in  safety  through  the  desert, 
and  to  hold  in  check  any  or  all  of  the  other  tribes, 
i 4 We  may  easily  judge,’  says  Niebuhr  (I)es.  de 
l’Ar.  par.  ii.  p.389),  ‘that  this  is  not  done  for 
nothing.’  In  fact;  if  it  hapj*cn,  as  it  not  unfre- 
I quently  does,  that  the  (Mtcha  is  unable  to  fulfil  his 
j engagements  with  the  sheikh,  he  is  compelled  to 
( cede  to  him  such  towns  and  villages  as  border  on 
his  encampment ; tuid  tints  to  make  him,  in  effect, 

I the  master  of  the  settled,  as  well  as  of  the  open 
country.  The  tribe  of  Ancese  is  the  most  con- 
siderable of  all  the  {Syrian  Arabs.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  at  war  with  the  pachas  of  Damascus; 
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ami,  at  such  times,  the  departure  «f  the  caravans 
frum  that  city  for  Bagdad  has  liecn  delayed;  and 
the  reason,  openly  assigned,  that  the  Aralw  of 
Syria  were  discontented  with  the  pacha. 

The  Bedouins,  within  the  |>euiiisuln,  do  not 
acknowkslgc  a sovereignty  of  any  kind,  except  in 
their  native  chiefs.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
Nedsjed,  and  are  scattered  among  the  settled 
population  in  all  the  other  provinces.  The  most 
powerful  tribe  of  any  in  Arabia  is,  perhaps,  that  of 
Beni-Khaled;  it  inhabits  that  jwirt  of  the  desert 
which  borders  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  has  under 
its  dominion  not  only  many  smaller  tribes,  but 
also  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lachsa. 
The  reigning  sheikh  passes  a portion  of  each  year 
in  these  towns ; but  by  far  the  greater  i»art  is 
spent  in  the  open  country,  under  tents. 

The  form  of  government  among  the  Bedouins 
is  strictly  patriarchal,  ami  their  manner  of  living 
is  that  of  the  (pastoral  ages  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
The  head  of  a tribe  receives  a submission  from  his 
subjects,  similar  to  that  which  a father  receives 
from  his  family ; and,  in  the  Bast,  that  submission 
is  unbounded.  There  is,  however,  a check  upon 
the  abuse  of  power  in  the  sovereign  sheikh, 
which,  though  indirect,  is  by  no  means  weak. 
Since  every  tribe  consists  of  many  branches, 'the 
various  heads  of  these  sub-tribes,  as  they  may  be 
called,  form  a powerful  restraint  upon  the  chief ; 
and  should  he  become  unpopular.  though  direct 
opposition  to  his  will  is  never  attempted,  the  dis- 
contented branch  not  unfrequently  leaves  his  en- 
campment, and  either  forms  itself  into  a new  tribe, 
or,  if  not  powerful  enough  for  that,  joins  itself  to 
the  tents  of  some  other  powerful  sheikh.  In- 
stances have  been  known  in  which  a Bedouin 
chief  has  been  entirely  deserted,  and  thus  the 
names  of  several  trills  have  vanished.  As,  how- 
ever, the  pride  of  tribe  is  strong  in  every  Aral) 
breast,  this  expedient  is  only  resorted  to  in  the 
last  extreme : but  the  assumption  of  supremacy 
by  some  subordinate  branch,  is  frequent,  enough 
to  render  the  continuance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
tribe  of  Montcfidsj  in  the  same  family,  since  the 
flays  of  Mohammed,  a remarkable  circumstance. 
The  preservation  of  their  herds  being  the  first  care 
of  the  Bedouins,  a wandering  life  seems  awarded 
to  thorn  by  nature;  the  search  for  proper  pas- 
turage leads  from  place  to  place  in  their  extensive 
country,  according  as  die  desert  has  become  tem- 
porarily fruitful  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical 
rains,  or  has  been  burnt  up  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  a tropical  sun.  Accustomed  to  live  in  a 
clear  air,  their  sight  ami  smell  become  extremely 
fine,  insomuch  that,  on  arriving  at  a spot  which 
affords  nourishment,  however  scantily,  to  plants 
or  herbage,  they  can  at  once  determine  at  wluit 
depth  water  is  to  be  found,  and,  consequently, 
whether  it  lie  worth  the  labour  of  digging  for. 
Accustomed  to  privations,  the  Bedouin  is  tempe- 
rate from  habit  as  well  as  from  disposition,  and  can 
almost  emulate  the  endurance  of  his  camels,  wliich, 
in  the  burning  desert  live  five  days  without  drink. 

A conspicuous  part  in  the  Arab's  character  is 
his  hospitality.  In  many  of  the  towns  where  the 
(Hipulntion  is  most  unmixed,  houses  of  entertain- 
ment ore  kept  at  the  public  expense,  or  at  that  of 
some  rich  individual,  where  the  traveller  is  fed 
and  sheltered  without,  charge.  But,  in  the  desert, 
hospitality  is  a part  of  the  Bedouin’s  nature  ; ami 
though  the  influence  of  foreign  manners  has,  upon 
the  Hadj  roads,  considerably  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  this  virtue,  yet  even  there  a helpless,  solitary 
traveller,  Is  sure  of  finding  relief,  though  the 
assembled  Hadjis  should  crave  in  vain  for  assist- 
ance or  mercy.  In  districts  off  the  Hodj  reals, 
that  is,  over  much  the  greater  portion  of  the 


desert,  the  Bedouin  considers  his  property  less  as 
his  own  than  as  that  of  the  casual  stranger  he  may 
meet ; however  hungry,  he  shares  his  last  morsel 
with  the  wayfarer;  and  sacrifices  which  he  would 
not  make  for  himself  or  his  family,  are.  made  un- 
hesitatingly for  the  wants  of  his  guest.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  have  fewer  points  of  interest 
than  the  Bedouins.  Niebuhr  (par.  il  p.327)  says 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  distinctive  character ; 
and*  other  travellers  apeak  of  them  as  having  super- 
added  the  vices  of  civilised  society  to  those  of  a 
savage  state.  * Superstitious,  yet  irreligious;  per- 
forming all  the  rites  of  their  faith,  yet  living  in 
the  practice  of  every  vice,  natural  ami  unnatural. 
Hypocrites  by  profession,  preferring  a lie  to  the 
truth ; even  when  not  urged  by  motives  of  in- 
terest, deceit  forms  a part  of  their  education  from 
youth.  Their  governments  are  systems  of  ex- 
tortion and  tyranny  ; their  traders  are  fraudulent, 
corrupt,  and  dishonest  overreachers ; the  indi- 
viduals of  their  communities  are  sunk  into  the 
lowest  state  of  ignorance  ami  debauchery.'  Such 
Is  the  character  given  of  the  town  Arabs  by  Lord 
Valencia  (ii.  354.  355),  ami  a similar  picture  is 
unwillingly  exhibited  by  Niebuhr  (par.  ii.  pp.  180- 
190).  (Ali  Bey,  Burckhardt,  and  Buckiughain, 

passim.) 

In  prosperous  times,  the  right  of  entertaining  a 
guest  is  frequently  disputed ; and  should  a stran- 
ger reach  the  encampment  unobserved,  it  is  reck- 
oned an  affront  if  he  pass  the  first  tent  on  his 
right  hand,  and  enter  unuther. 

In  many  tribes  the  women  are  permitted  to 
drink  coffee  with  strangers ; and  in  some,  towards 
the  S.,  the  wife  entertains  a guest  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  and  does  the  honours  of  the  tent. 
To  tell  an  Arab  that  he  neglects  his  guest  is  the 
greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered.  (Niebuhr, 
par.  i.  pp.  41  43;  Burckhardt's  Not.  on  Bed.,  pp. 
100-102,192-199.) 

The  superiority  of  the  Bedouins  appears  to  Iw 
admitted  by  the  town  residents;  for  the  descen- 
dants of  Mohammed,  resident  at  Mecca,  semi 
their  male  children,  eight  days  after  birth,  to  the 
tents  of  the  neighbouring  Bedouins,  where  they 
remain  till  they  are  eight  or  ten,  and  frequently 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  All  sheriffs  (descen- 
dants of  the  Prophets),  from  the  sovereign  down- 
wards, have  been  thus  bred ; anil,  as  they  usually 
take  wives  from  the  tents  where  they  have  been 
educated,  they  preserve  the  race  and  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Bedouins,  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed 
population  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  This 
custom  is  very  ancient  among  the  pure  Aral)*. 
Mohammed  himself  was  educated  in  the  Bedouin 
tribe  of  Beni  Saad.  (Burckhardt's  Travels,  vol.  il 
pp.  424—128.) 

The  Arabs  are  of  a middle  height,  generally 
extremely  thin,  and  when  either  very  young  of 
far  advanced  in  life,  of  a highly  prepossessing  ti]»- 
pearance.  The  mild  but  expressive  countenance 
of  an  Arab  boy,  and  his  dark,  sparkling  eye,  are 
s|>oken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  all  travellers. 
As  he  reaches  manhood,  however,  a very  disad- 
vantageous change  takes  place ; his  meagre  figure 
becomes  still  more  attenuated,  and  seems  as  though 
it  were  parched  and  shrivelled  up.  The  very  splen- 
dour of  his  eye,  buried  between  high  cheek-bones, 
apparently  destitute  of  every'  covering  except  tho 
tightened  skin,  is  then  rather  a deformity.  But, 
in  old  age  the  Arab  is  truly  venerable.  The  fine 
dark  eye  contrasts  admirably  with  the  long  white 
beard ; ami  the  emaciation  which,  in  middle  life, 
seems  to  intimate  premature  decay,  assimilates 
well  with  the  closing  scenes  of  existence.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  descrip- 
tion. The  Acucze  Bedouins  are  generally  sh«>rt 
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well  formed,  and  by  no  means  ro  thin  as  the 
majority  of  their  countrymen.  The  (iharrah  Be- 
douins are  a rine  athletic  race  of  men.  ‘ It  struck 
me,'  says  Captain  llaines,  in  his  Memoir  of  the 
South  and  East  Coasts  of  Arabia,  contributed  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  1845, 

4 that  their  women  (who  are  modest,  though  they 
wear  scarcely  any  covering)  and  their  young  men 
have  a Jewish  cast  of  countenance.’  The  lower 
orders  in  Mecca  are  generally  stout.  The  Arab 
women  are  stouter  than  the  men,  and  larger 
limbed.  The  complexion  of  the  Bedouins  is 
tawny,  but  this  is  evidently  the  effect  of  their 
exp<«ed  life ; an  effect  which  the  same  exposure 
would  produce  on  the  most  X.  people.  At  the 
time  or  birth  the  infant  is  fair,  even  of  a livid 
whiteness ; and  Burckhardt,  who,  as  a physician, 
saw  the  naked  arms  of  a sheik’s  laxly,  states  that 
her  skin  was  as  fair  as  that  of  any  European. 
Lord  Valentia  makes  the  same  remark  regarding 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  an  Arab  of  Djidda. 
(iii.  308.)  In  the  towns,  the  Arabs  may  be  des- 
cribed as  fair,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts. 
But  this  remark  must  be  understood  as  limited  to 
those  of  pure  descent : on  the  coasts,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Mecca,  Medina,  Ac.,  the  prevailing  co- 
lour is  a sickly  yellowish-brown , lighter  or  darker 
according  to  the  origin  of  the  mother,  who  is,  in 
many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  an  Abyssinian  slave. 
(Niebuhr,  par.  1.  p.  41  ; Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103, 
106;  Burckhardt,  L p.  822 ; ii.  p.  ‘240:  Notes  on 
Bedouins,  T>.  29;  Valentia,  ii.  p.  351.) 

The  Arabs,  like  other  Enstcm  people,  wear  long 
dresses.  A cotton  shirt,  over  which  the  more 
wealthy  wear  a kombar , or  long  gown  of  silk  or 
cotton  stuff,  and  the  poorer  classes  a woollen  man- 
tle, is  the  usual  costume.  The  mantle  is  of  vari- 
ous kinds : one  very  thin,  light,  and  white,  is 
called  mrmmvit/ ; a coarser  and  heavier  kind,  worn 
over  the  former,  is  called  abba.  In  some  cases, 
however,  this  last  is  a very  splendid  garment.  It 
is  usually  striped  white  and  brown,  but  the  rich 
Arab  frequently  clothes  himself  in  a block  abba, 
interwoven  with  gold,  in  preference  to  the  hombar 
or  Turkish  gown.  The  abba  is  not  used  in  the  W. 
districts,  Yemen  and  Hedjoz.  In  the  towns,  large 
cotton  drawers  are  worn  by  the  men ; hut  these 
rarely  form  a part  of  the  Bedouin’s  dress,  among 
whom  any  covering  for  the  feet  or  legs  is  almost 
unknown.’  Though  they  walk  and  ride  barefoot, 
they  greatly  value  yellow  boots  and  red  shoes; 
but  more  as  articles  of  ornament  than  use.  A 
very  rude  kind  of  sandal  is  worn  by  the  lower 
orders  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  same  districts 
use  a slipper  of  yellow  or  red  leather,  sometimes 
ver>'  elaborately’ worked,  brought  from  Egypt  or 
Turkey.  The  head-dress  is  a t urban,  varying  in 
form,  size,  and  material,  according  to  the  taste  or 
wealth  of  the  wearer. 

Arab  cookery  is  very  peculiar.  No  oil  Is  nsed 
for  culinary  purposes,  except  in  frying  fish.  But- 
ter is  their  universal  sauce,  and  of  it  the  consump- 
tion is  immense;  their  vegetable  dishes  all  float 
in  butter ; with  it  thev  work  their  ad  jour  into  a 
proper  consistency ; dried  com,  or  bread  crumbs, 
boiled  in  butter,  is  a common  breakfast  with  all 
classes ; and,  in  the  desert,  the  kemmayt*  are  pre- 
pared  fur  use  in  the  same  manner.  Arab  butter 
is  made  from  the  milk  of  sheen  and  goats,  that  of 
camels  not  being  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
home  supply  is  not  nearly  sufficient  lor  the  con- 
sumption, and  butter  consequently  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  importation.  It  is  brought  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  chiefly  from  Souakin. 
Massouah,  and  Upper  Egypt.  Salads  are  un- 
known. Coffee  is  used  to  a great  extent,  though 


scarcely  so  much  as  might  be  expected ; and  to- 
bacco is  smoked  universally  by  young  and  old. 

The  parental  character  is  highly  respected; 
though  the  Arab  children,  both  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  desert,  have  more  freedom  than  in  any 
other  E.  country.  The  Bedouin  child  runs  naked, 
in  the  open  country  round  his  father’s  tent ; and 
at  Mecca,  Djidda,  and  other  towns,  the  children, 
even  of  the  better  classes,  are  allowed  to  play  iu 
the  streets  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  nearly  in 
the  same  primitive  state.  But,  within  doors,  the 
strictest  decorum  is  observed,  a boy  never  pre- 
suming to  eat  in  his  fhther’s  presence,  unless  ex- 
pressly invited.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
this  is  little  better  than  mere  ceremony ; for,  when 
emancipated  from  his  father’s  authority,  the  young 
Arab  pays  him  little  deference,  and  instances  are 
not  uncommon  where  the  old  man,  having  fallen 
into  poverty,  is  left  by  his,  perhaps  wealthy,  son, 
to  struggle  with  distress,  or  to  seek  for  assistance 
at  the  hands  of  strangers.  An  old  Bedouin  is 
sometimes  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  whole 
tribe ; and  the  daily  quarrels  between  the  father 
and  his  adult  sons  form  one  of  the  most  revolting 
features  in  the  Bedouin  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  should  lie  stated  that  the  Arab, 
young  or  old,  invariably  treats  his  mother  with 
the  most  respectful  attention.  This  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  contrasted  with  the  little  esti- 
mation in  which  the  female  parent  is  held  in  other 
E.  countries ; and  os  combined  with  the  fact  that, 
in  Arabia  the  facility  of  divorce  (see  Laws.  Ac.) 
tends  naturally  to  loosen  every  tie  that  connects 
families.  (Niebuhr,  j>ar.  i.  pp.  44,  45 ; Burck- 
hardt ’s  Travels,  i.  p.  340;  Notes  on  Bet!.,  pp.  65, 
66,  199-203.)  The  Arab  has  a grave  deportment, 
but  a lively  imagination  : he  is  a stranger  to 
gaiety,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  but 
the  silent  reserve  of  most  other  E.  nations  is 
equally  unknown : he  delights  in  public  meetings 
— especially  on  occasions  of  weddings,  births,  and 
the  like;  his  language  is  Animated  and  pictu- 
resque ; he  is  intuitively  a poet  and  an  orator,  and 
is  extravagantly  fond  of  music.  In  a word,  the 
demeanour  of  the  Arab  mav  be  characterised  as  a 
serious  cheerfulness ; equally  removed  from  boia- 
terous  mirth  on  the  one  hand,  and  dull  apathy  on 
the  other.  One  of  the  chief  amusements  is  listen- 
ing to  the  recitations  or  songs  of  poets  by  pro- 
fession, who  travel  from  town  to  town,  or  from 
encampment  to  encampment,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  bards  and  minstrels  of  Gothic  Europe,  accom- 
panying their  verses,  usually  in  praise  of  some 
native  here,  with  the  nebaba,  a kind  of  guitar. 
Niebuhr  affirms  (Voyage  en  Arabic,  ii.  n.  134) 
that  it  is  reckoned  scandalous  in  people  or  credit 
to  practise  music ; and  Burckhardt  (Notes  on  Be- 
douins, p.  143)  states  that,  in  most  districts, 
slaves  only  perform  before  company.  This  con- 
tempt for  instrumental  music  does  not,  however, 
extend  to  vocal  performances : songs,  or  chnnted 
poems,  form  the  great  delight  of  the  Arabs.  Love 
odes,  closely  resembling  the  similar  productions 
of  the  Trobadours  and  Provincials  of  the  middle 
ages,  are  in  every  mouth.  Dancing  is  reckoned 
disgraceful  in  a man,  hut  a woman  piques  herself 
upon  nothing  more  than  skill  in  that  art.  Their 
ordinary  amusements,  lteyond  those  now  men- 
tioned, are  of  a sedentary'  and  indolent  kind.  The 
military',  indeed,  and  the  young  Bedouins,  practise 
the  djireed,  and  other  warlike  sports ; but  unless 
particularly  excited,  the  Arab,  both  of  the  town 
and  desert,  employs  his  leisure  in  smoking,  or  in 
plaving  games  of  chance,  of  which  chess,  draughts, 
ami  ranis  are  the  principal.  The  canls  in  use  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  which  arc  much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Europe;  and  the 
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primes,  also,  are  more  intricate  and  involved.  The 
Mohammedan  law  prohibits  playing  for  money, 
but  this  .prohibition  is  not  always  attended  to. 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  tom.  i.  pp.  141-152; 
Burckhanlt,  Notes  on  Bed,  p.  202;  Travels,  L 877 ; 
Lord  Valent  ia,  voL  ii.  p.  308.)  All  public  occa- 
sions are  festivals  to  the  Arab*.  The  poorest  will 
make  his  marriage  a gala  day;  but  the  greatest 
family  festival  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  an 
infant : on  such  occasions  the  greatest  efforts  ore 
made  to  give  a handsome  entertainment.  In  the 
desert  it  is  usually  so  arranged  that  all  who  have 
families  perform  the  ceremony  on  the  same  day, 
which  is  consequently  one  of  great  festivity.  The 
religious  festivals  and  the  saints’  days — which  are 
very  numerous — are  also  days  of  sport  and  re- 
joicing. On  such  occasions  the  town  Arabs  affect 
great  splendour  in  apisarance,  and  a person  would 
rather  be  thought  a thief  than  allow  one  of  his 
equals  to  exceed  him  in  finery.  The  Bedouin, 
also,  on  such  occasions,  loads  his  wife  with  gold 
and  silk,  hut  seems  little  careful  os  to  what  ap- 
pearance he  may  make.  Ali  Bey  affirms  that  the 
people  of  Mecca  are  the  dullest  and  most  melan- 
choly he  ever  saw;  that  their  marriages  and  births 
are  unaccompanied  bv  rejoicings,  and  that  the 
arrival  of  the  Hadj  is  the  only  thing  that  arouses 
them  from  their  lethargy;  and  that  it  is  rather  I 
an  incentive  to  avarice  than  pleasure.  (Ali  Bey. 
ii.  pp.  108.  Ill ; Burckhanlt,  i.  p.  888 ; Notes  on 
Bed.,  pp.  50,  51,  147,  148.)  Mohammed  found  the 
slave  trade  so  firmly  established  in  Arabia  that  he 
made  no  effort  to  abolish  it ; and  throughout  the 
pen  insula  there  are  a great  number  of  black  slaves. 
Africans,  or  the  descendants  of  Africans,  or  mixed 
races,  besides  a great  numher  of  free  blacks,  the 
offspring  of  emanci|>atcd  negroes.  The  great  slave 
dealers  are  the  Yemen  and  Muscat  merchants, 
who  annually  import  fresh  supplies  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  fn  the  towns,  especially  those*  of  the 
lledjaz,  every  man,  almost,  keeps  an  Abyssinian 
mistress,  whom  it,  is  reckoned  shameful  to  sell ; 
and  whom,  if  she  bear  him  a child,  he  generally 
marries.  This  accounts  for  the  swarthy  com- 
plexion of  the  people  of  lledjaz.  The  male 
slaves  and  the  females,  not  Abyssinian,  are  usu- 
ally employed  in  domestic  duties.  The  Bedouins 
never  cohabit  with  their  female  slaves ; hut  after 
a few  years’  sendee  they  give  them  their  freedom, 
and  marry  them  to  some  of  their  own  complexion. 
The  offspring  of  these  marriages  are  free,  so  that 
a vast  numiier  of  these  black  naturalised  Arabs 
ore  spread  over  the  country.  The  emancquitcd 
slave  fiossesscs  all  the  rights  of  a free  Arab,  but 
no  Bedouin,  male  or  female,  will  intermarry  with 
the  rare,  so  that  they  remain  a distinct  |*eople, 
discriminated  by  their  colour  from  all  around 
them,  'lliey  have,  however,  lost  much  of  the 
negro  apjiearunce,  especially  the  woolly  hair  and 
thick  lip,  but  the  form  of  the  head  still  l>ears  wit- 
ness to  their  origin.  Greek  and  Syrian  slaves  are 
found  commonly  enough  in  the  bu/.aars;  hut  they 
are  not  regularly  supplied.  A native  Arab  Ls  by 
birth  a freeman;  and  though,  in  most  cases,  the 
condition  of  the  mother  fixes  that  of  her  offspring, 
there  is  no  difference  lietween  a man’s  children  by 
his  Arab  wives  and  those  by  his  Abyssinian  slave. 
Instances  of  harsh  and  cniel  masters  occur  (Ali 
Bev,  ii.  p.  103),  hut,  generally,  slaves  are  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  owner’s  family ; the  younger 
ones  are  instructed  with  their  owner’s  children, 
from  whom  indeed,  they  are  distinguished  only  by 
a very  slight  difference  of  treatment,  and  the  per- 
formance of  some  menial  otfiees.  They  arc  pro- 
tected by  legal  provisions;  and  upon  a just  ground 
of  complaint  against  his  master,  the  cadi  will 
order  a slave  to  be  sold.  Servility  is  no  bar  to 


official  dignities ; indeed,  the  dolas,  or  governors 
of  towns,  are  not  (infrequently  selected  from  slaves, 
for  the  express  reason  that  they  belong  to  that 
class;  being  supposed  to  be  more  strictly  bound 
to  their  masters'  interest  than  free  Arabs  of  noble 
blood.  (Burckhanlt,  L pp.  342,  343;  Notes  on 
Bed.,  103,  104;  Ali  Bey,  ii.  pp.  45,  103;  Niebuhr, 
Des  de  I’Ar.,  par,  i.  p.  ill ; Lord  Valcntia,  voL  iii. 
pp.  328,  3230 

Arabia,  if  united  under  one,  or  even  a few  go- 
vernments, would  possess  many  of  the  elements 
of  political  power.  The  nature  of  its  soil  ami 
climate  has  always  proved  a formidable  obstruc- 
tion to  foreign  invaders,  while  the  conquests  of 
the  immediate  successors  of  Mohammed  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  effect  that  the  combined  uj>eration  of 
its  military  energies  is  capable  of  producing. 
Split  as  the  country  is  Into  some  hundreds  of 
petty  sovereignties,  this  effect  is  little  likely  to 
be  repeated.  Though  every  Bedouin  is  by  birth 
a soldier,  dreams  of  conquest,  beyond  the  plunder 
of  a camp  or  caravan,  rarely  disturb  his  imagi- 
nation; and  though  the  princes  of  the  settled 
districts  surround  themselves  with  regular  troops, 
they  employ  them  rather  to  avert  internal  trea- 
chery than  to  make  any  attempt  at  foreign  ag- 
grandisement. Still,  however,  the  military  power 
of  the  Aral**  is  considerable.  In  1815,  the  princes 
opposed  Mchomet  Ali  with  an  army  of  25,000 
men;  and  in  1803,  the  Wallace  chief  inarched 
against  the  same  potentate  at  the  head  of  45,000. 

( Burckhardt’s  Notes,  p.  248;  Ali  Bey,  Travels, 
voL  ii.  p.  115);  and  though  unable  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  power  in  the 
lledjaz,  they  delayed  it  for  some  years,  during 
which  they  more  than  onee  defeated  the  troops  of 
the  Pacha,  and  failed  at  lust,  more,  as  it  would 
appear,  from  want  of  concert  in  their  operations 
than  from  want  of  force.  It  should  bo  remarked,  too, 
that  Mehcinet  Ali  seems  fully  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
| session  of  the  sea-ports  of  the  Hedjaz,  ami  the  holy 
cities.  During  twenty-four  years  he  has  made  no 
attempt  to  extend  his  conquests;  but  has  sought 
to  conciliate  his  neighbours,  and  liis  new  subjects, 
by  enacting  laws  equally  favourable  to  both.  The 
sultan  sheriff  of  the  Hedjaz,  previously  to  the 
Egyptian  conquest,  maintained  a guard  of  1,000 
men  at  Diidda,  and  probably  3,000  or  4,000  more 
in  the  other  towns  of  the  lledjaz : this  army  is 
still  maintained.  The  iinan  of  Yemen  has  an 
army  of  4,000  or  5,000  men,  and  the  iinan  of  Mus- 
cat, one  of  about  1,000.  The  smaller  settled 
states  have  also  their  military  forces,  but  no  re- 
turn of  their  amounts  con  bo  obtained. 

The  Bedouin  attends  his  chief  much  in  the 
fashion  that  the  feudal  vassal  attended  his  liege 
lord  during  the  middle  ages  in  Europe.  lie  arms, 
equips,  and  clothes  himself;  and  trusts  for  pay  to 
his  share  of  Unity.  The  \Yuhul>ee  chief,  who  is 
essentially  a Bedouin,  has  indeed  kept  on  foot  a 
large  U«ly  of  mercenary  troojw;  but  this  system 
Ls  in  its  infancy  in  the  desert,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  survive  the  present  generation. 
The  WahaUc  power,  since  1815,  has  evidently 
U*en  on  the  decline.  In  the  settled  states,  on  the 
contrary,  the  soldiers  are  all  mercenaries,  their 
pay  being,  in  general,  2|  dollars  per  month,  in 
addition  to  food,  anus,  and  clothing.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  different  appearance  made  by  an 
army  of  Bedouins,  and  one  belonging  to  the  states 
of  Yemen,  Muscat,  Hedjaz.  Ac.  The  former  pre- 
sent a motley  appearance  as  to  arms  and  equip- 
ment ; the  latter  have  the  same  arms  and  unilorm. 
The  Bedouins  use  long  lances,  sabres,  and  short 
crooked  knives ; and  shorter  lances  for  the  foot- 
men. Clubs  are  very  common,  where  lances, 
(which  are  never  of  home  manufacture)  cannot 
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Ik*  procured ; and  the  Bedouins  have  several 
kinds  some  wholly  of  wood,  some  laden  with 
iron,  and  others  wholly  composed  of  the  latter 
material.  Matchlocks  and,  in  more  recent  times, 
rides,  ar<‘  in  great  request,  but  not  very  plentiful  ; I 
though,  when  possessed  of  one,  the  Bedouin  w | 
an  almost  unerring  marksman.  The  pistol  is  a 
favourite  weapon. 

A shield,  1$  in.  in  diameter,  covered  with  ox  or 
hipixipotamus  hide,  is  a very  common  piece  of  de- 
fensive armour;  in  addition  to  which,  coats  of 
mail  are  worn  whenever  they  can  be  procured. 
An  iron  cap,  without  a feather,  iron  gloves,  and 
sometimes  greaves,  for  tlie  legs,  complete  the  cos- 
tume of  the  mailed  Arab.  This  mode  of  equip- 
ment. is,  however,  chiefly  coufined  to  the  Bedouins. 
Of  all  tlie  arms  in  use,  only  the  jambea,  the  clubs, 
and  the  target,  are  of  home  manufacture;  the 
lances  come  from  Syria  and  Persia,  the  sabres 
nominally  from  Damascus,  hut  in  reality  from 
Liege,  in  Belgium,  the  matchlock  from  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  Europe,  aud  the  coats  of  mail,  prin- 
cipal! v,  from  Syria. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  all  Arabs,  except 
merchants  and  learned  professors,  to  go  armed. 
The  jambea  is  the  usual  weapon.  (Niebuhr,  par. 
ii.  pp.  184-190;  Burekhardt’s  Notes,  80-82,  134, 
13.5,24$;  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  33$,  339;  Ali  Bey, 
ii.  pp.  109-1 15 ; Lord  Valent  la,  ii. [>.  34$.  iii.  p.  329.) 

Agriculture. — The  nature  of  the  soil  restricts 
the  pursuits  of  the  agriculturist  to  particular  lo- 
calities, and  his  return  varies  materially  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tlie  peninsula.  In  Oman,  the 
better  sort  of  wheat,  even  when  the  season  lias 
been  peculiarly  rainy,  will  not  ret  uni  more  than 
ten  for  one;  nor  the  dhourrah  (a  coarse  kind  of 
barley)  more  than  twelve  for  one;  while  in  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Yemen,  wheat  is  said  to  yield 
sometimes  as  much  as  lift v times  the  seed,  and 
the  return  for  the  dhourrah,  it  is  affirmed,  amounts 
to  150,  200,  and  sometimes  even  400  for  one.  But 
Statements  like  these,  being  liable  to  extreme 
exaggeration,  must  he  received  with  considerable 
scepticism;  though,  as  the  dhourrah  yields,  in 
this  district,  two  and  even  three  crops  in  the  year, 
the  accounts  of  its  extreme  productiveness  are  not 
so  very  extravagant  as,  at  Hist  sight,  they  seem 
to  be.  (Niebuhr,  Dos.  de  l’Ar.  par.  L p.  135.) 

The  Tehama  of  Yemen,  whenever  its  arid  soil 
is  naturally,  or  can  be  artificially  irrigated,  is 
plentifully  sown  with  dhourrah.  The  plough  is 
dragged  in  every  direction  over  the  field,  till  the 
earth  is  well  broken  aud  completely  mixed.  The 
sower  follows  the  plough,  and  casts  the  seed  into 
the  furrow,  as  it  is  formed,  the  return  of  the 
plough  covering  the  grain.  In  about  eight  weeks 
the  dhourrah  is  fit  for  the  reajver ; hut  as  the  fanner 
wishes  the  com  to  Ik*  extremely  ripe  ami  dry  be- 
fore it  is  gathered,  it  remains  standing  a week  or 
two  longer,  and  is  then  pulled  up  by  the  root*. 
As, by  this  process,  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
dry  seed  is  shed,  the  plough  is  again  passed  over 
the  ground,  and,  in  about  ten  weeks,  a second  crop 
is  produced,  which,  being  gathered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first,  is,  as  before  stated,  not  unfre- 
quent ly  followed  by  a third. 

The  plough  is  of  the  rudest  description,  and 
even  tins  cannot  be  used  on  the  mountain  side ; 
the  latter  being  tilled  by  means  of  an  iron  hoe,  or 
rather  pickaxe.  These,  with  tools  of  primitive 
construction  for  cutting  channels  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  and  for  forming  batiks  or  dikes  to  pre- 
serve  the  water,  complete  the  scanty  list  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  When  tlie  cum  is  to  be 
threshed  the  Aral*  place  it  in  two  rows,  ear  to 
ear:  a large  stone  is  then  drawn  over  it  by  two : 
oxen,  so  that  the  groin  is  rather  crushed'  than  , 


beaten  out  of  the  husks.  A irn/er-mill  would  be 
an  anomaly  in  a country  where  there  are  hardly 
any  streams;  but,  with  the  exception  .of  one  or 
two,  lately  introduced  into  the  Hedjaz  by  the 
Egyptians,  there  are  no  windmills  in  Arabia.  The 
com,  when  ready  to  lie  ground,  is  placed  between 
two  stones,  of  which  tlie  uppermost,  if  small,  is 
turned  by  the  hand ; if  large,  it  is  worked  by  ail 
ox  or  ass.  (Niebuhr,  ;>ar.  ii.  p.  189.) 

But  notwithstanding  this  rude  state  of  agricul- 
ture. such  is  the  fertility  of  the  S.  parts  of  Arabia, 
that  they  not  only  supply  com  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  for  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  districts,  and  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  tlie 
desert.  The  Hedjaz  is,  however,  almost  wholly 
dependant  on  supplies  from  Egypt.  (Ld.  Valentin, 
iii.  325  rt  seq. ; Ali  Bey,  it  40,  101,  &c. ; Niebuhr, 
par.  ii.  302-307.) 

Manufacture *. — These  arc  at  a lower  ebb  in 
Arabia  than  in  perliapt*  any  other  scmi-civilised 
country.  Among  the  Bedouins,  two  or  three 
blacksmiths,  and  a few  saddlers,  are  the  only  ar- 
tists: they  are  not  menders  of  the  tribe  fur  which 
they  labour,  hut  natives  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
ami  villages.  The  Bedouins  regard  them  as  an 
inferior  race,  ami  would  feel  degraded  were  any 
individual  of  their  tril»c  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  one  of  them.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  while  they  thus  regard  the  service  of  their 
horses  (their  greatest  pride)  as  a menial  occupa- 
tion, they  should  themselves  unscrupulously  per- 
form other  works,  which  ap^iear  to  us  quite  of  as 
low  a character.  Tlie  businesses  of  dyeing  ami 
tAnning  are  performed  wholly  by  the  men.  The 
Bedouin  women  weave  the  coverings  of  tents  and 
the  bags  for  holding  provisions,  of  the  hair  of  goats 
and  camels,  but  the  manufacture  of  tent-covers  is 
confined  to  the  mountainous  regions,  where  goats 
abound,  their  hair  being  exclusively  used  fur  that 
purpose.  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2$,  p.  142.) 

These  are  all  the  arts  or  manufactures  practised 
among  the  Bedouins ; and  the  standard  secius 
scarcely  higher  in  the  towns.  It  Is  true  that  gold 
ami  silver  ornaments  are  manufactured  in  Yemen; 
hut  by  Jews  ami  Banian  Indians.  Even  the  money 
which  is  coined  in  that  district  (and  there  is  none 
coined  in  any  other)  is  the  work  of  the  former ; 
and  the  only  watchmaker  who  ever  settled  in  the 
country  was  a Turk.  Of  machinery,  there  is  next 
to  none.  Some  rude  sorts  of  arms  are  made  in 
Yemen,  as  the  crooked  knife,  jambea,  and  a very 
inferior  matchlock.  There  are  also,  in  Yemen, 
several  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen ; 
and  this,  like  the  hair  and  wool-weaving  among 
I the  Bedouins,  forms  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  their  industrial  occupations.  Some  woollen 
! cloths  are  also  woven ; but  this  manufacture  is 
much  less  extensive  than  the  former.  The  slip- 
pers and  sandals  in  common  use  arc  brought  from 
Egypt  and  Constantinople ; and  the  only  attempts 
at  manufactures  are  confined  to  tlie  construction 
of  rude  matchlocks,  jambea*,  and  lance-heads,  to- 
gether with  vessels  of  copper  and  tin,  in  which  the 
pilgrims  carry  away  the  water  of  the  holy  well, 
zemzcni.  (Hurvkhardt's  Travels,  i.  343 ; Ali  Bey, 
ii.  99,  100.)  In  Oman,  the  only  manufactures  are 
sashes  and  turbans  of  silk  or  cotton,  the  oUa,  or 
Arab  cloak  of  wool  or  camel's  hair,  a coarse  kind 
of  cotton  canvass,  arms  of  a very  rude  description, 
earthen  jars,  called  rnurtaban,  and  gunpowder. 
(Frazer’s  Journey  into  Khorasau,  p.  1$.) 

At  Suex,  Ilodeida,  Mocha,  and  Muscat,  some  of 
the  vessels  are  constructed  in  which  the  Arabs 
carry  on  their  coasting,  and  Indian  trade.  Till 
within  these  few  years,  ship-building  was  carried 
on  at  Djidda  also  (Ali  Bey,  ii.  45) ; but  though  it 
be  still  a very  important  shipping-station,  no  vea- 
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sel*  of  any  kind  arc  now  built  at  it,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  means  are  found  of  even  repairing  a 
ship  or  boot,  (Burekhnrdt’s  Travels,  i.  43.)  The 
want  of  wood,  m Arabia,  lays  the  shipwright  under 
peculiar  disadvantages.  l'he  timber  used  in  Suez 
is  felled  in  the  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  conveyed  up 
the  Nile  to  Cairo,  and  thence,  overland,  to  its  place 
of  destination.  When  ships  were  built  at  Djidda, 
the  timber  came  by  the  same  route ; and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  its  further  transit,  bv  the  Red 
Sea,  from  Suez  rendered  it  t<»o  costly.  In  Mocha 
and  Hodeida  a part  of  the  timber  is  procured  from 
the  mountain-sides  of  Yemen,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion is  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  (Burck- 
hardt’s  Travels,  i.  42-49.) 

The  ships  of  the  Aral*,  excepting  those  of  Mus-  j 
cat,  which  are  of  a very  superior  description,  are 
extremely  rude  and  simple.  Those  called  dows 
are  the  largest,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  perform 
the  voyage  to  India.  (Burckhardt's  Travels,  i.  43.) 

The  unskilfulness  of  the  Arab  seamen,  with  the 
clumsy  nature  of  their  dows,  render  shipwrecks  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Ali  Bey  was  wrecked 
on  his  voyage  from  Suez  to  Djidda,  and  again  on 
his  return  from  Djidda  to  Suez  (Travels,  ii.  34, 
164) ; and  he  affirms  that  not  a year  passes  without 
several  vessels  being  totally  losti  and  many  more, 
more  or  less  injured ; so  that  ships  are  always 
being  built  or  repaired,  without  increasing  the 
actual  number  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  (it 
46).  That  number  is,  however,  considerable ; the 
ships  belonging  to  Djidila  only  amount  to  250; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  about  as  many  belong 
respectively  to  Suez,  Hodeida,  and  Mocha.  (Burck- 
honlt’s  Travels,  L 42 ; Ali  Bey,  ii.  45.)  Many  of 
these  ships  are  purchased  at  Bombay  and  Muscat ; 
the  vessels  of  the  latter  beinp  very  superior  to 
those  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  navigators  much 
l>efore  the  sailors  of  Yemen  in  energy  and  skill. 
(See  Muscat.) 

The  best  houses  of  the  Arabs  are  built  of  stone, 
or,  if  upon  the  coast,  of  madrepore  and  coral.  This 
latter  material  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  rapidly 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  In 
other  parts  they  use  a sun-burnt  brick  with  little 
or  no  lime,  so  that  constant  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  intnsluction  of  moisture,  the  tropical 
rains  bringing  with  them  sure  destruction  to  the 
neglected  buildings  of  an  Arab  town,  quickly  re- 
ducing them  to  a heap  of  rubbish ; and  as  the 
w«K»den  materials  very  soon  vanish  in  a country 
where  wood  is  extremely  scarce,  the  very  ruins  of 
many  cities,  formerly  celebrated  for  their  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur,  may  now  be  sought  for  in 
vain.  Even  in  towns  that  are  populous,  and  stin- 
ring  with  activity,  many  houses  are  falling  rapidly 
to  decay ; and  while  no  part  is  old,  many  parts  are 
dilapidated  and  ruinous : yet  an  Arab  town,  on  the 
first  approach  to  it,  appears  handsome  and  pictu- 
resque ; the  houses,  like  those  all  over  the  East, 
are  flat-roofed,  and  among  them  rise,  here  and 
there,  the  dome-covered  tombs,  called  kobas , which, 
with  the  tapering  minarets  of  the  mosques,  give  to 
the  whole  outline  an  air  of  variety  and  elegance. 
Every  good  house  exhibits  a series  of  gaudy  lat- 
tices to  its  windows;  and  many  of  them  are  orna- 
mented with  fanciful  designs  in  white  stucco. 
Most  of  the  gateways  have  pointed  arches;  and 
the  general  character  of  the  ornamental  architec- 
ture is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Gothic.  The 
mosques  are  square  buildings,  or  rather  parallelo- 
grams, without  much  external  beauty,  except 
their  tall  and  slender  minarets,  which  always  ap- 
pear light  and  graceful  ; but  their  interior  fre- 
quently displays  much  skilful  workmanship.  The 
great  mosque  at  Mecca  contains  more  than  500 
columns  and  pilasters  of  very*  great  beauty.  The 
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houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  of  the  most  wretched 
description.  Huts  composed  of  wicker  work  or 
date-tree  leaves,  covered  on  the  inside  with  mats, 
and  sometimes  on  the  outside  with  a little  clay ; 
huddled  together,  and  hardly  sufficient  to  afford  a 
shelter  from  the  weather.  These  circumstances, 
with  the  filth  collected  in  the  unpaved  streets,  and 
never  removed,  impress  the  mind  of  a European 
with  a sense  of  utter  desolation  and  misery. 

No  remains  of  the  fine  Saracenic  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages  are  found  in  Arabia ; singular  as 
it  may  appear,  that  a people  who  have  left  the 
traces  of  their  skill  in  this  art  in  every  land,  from 
Meso|iotamia  to  Spain,  should  possess  no  trace  of 
it  in  their  native  country.  The  fierishable  nature 
of  building  materials  in  Arabia  may  account  for 
this  fact,  for  even  the  holy  mosque  at  Mecca  has 
undergone  so  many  repairs  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a modem  structure ; but  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that,  while  the  Arab  conquerors  caught  the 
love  of  arts  and  sciences  from  the  enervated,  but 
refined,  nutions  subdued  by  them  in  their  headlong 
career  of  conquest,  those  arts  and  sciences  did  not 
find  their  way  into  the  peninsula,  and  that  architec- 
ture, like  the  rest,  never  flourished  within  its  limits. 

The  Arabs  use  no  levels  in  their  buildings,  con- 
sequently their  floors  arc  very  uneven ; and,  not- 
withstanding the  heat  of  their  climate,  they  have 
a very  bad,  or,  rather,  no  idea  of  ventilation.  The 
large  ventilators,  placed  on  the  house-tops  in 
Egypt,  and  which  diffuse  a current  of  air  through 
all  the  lower  apartments,  arc  totally  unknown. 
In  many  places  the  windows  are  composed  of  trans- 
parent stone,  built  into  the  walls,  and,  consequently, 
incapable  of  opening.  (Burckhardt’s  Travels,  i. 
17—22,  153—lo5,185—242;  ii.  160,329, Ac.;  AH 
Bev,  ii.  80.  42,  94—104, 161— 174 ; Lord  Valencia, 
ii.  846—848 ; Fraser,  7,  8.) 

Commerce. — Owing  to  the  situation  of  Arabia, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  occupying,  as 
it  were,  a central  position  between  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  it  has  always  enjoyed  a considerable 
trade,  w'hicli,  in  later  ages,  has  been  materially 
promoted  by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy 
cities.  The  hadjis,  indeed,  are  expressly  autho- 
rised by  the  Prophet  to  combine  commercial  pur- 
suits with  the  performance  of  a religious  duty 
(Koran,  chap.  ii.  Sale) ; and  a great  amount  of 
business  is,  consequently,  transacted  at  Mecca, 
during  the  period  that  the  pilgrims  remain  in  that 
city.  With  the  exception  of  coffee,  and  a few 
other  articles  of  inferior  importance,  Arabia  has 
but  little  imtive  produce  to  export.  Its  trade, 
therefore,  is,  and  always  has  been,  principally  one 
of  transit.  Great  quantities  of  commodities  are 
annually  brought  to  DjiddA,  Mecca,  Muscat,  and 
its  other  entrepots,  from  Turkey,  Persia,  Africa, 
and  the  Indian  Islands.  With  our  own  country, 
however,  Arabia  has  scarcely  any  intercourse 
whatever.  The  total  value  of  imports  into  the 
territories  of  the  I mourn  of  Muscat  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1868,  amounted 
to  1,189  f.,  representing  2,489  tons  of  coal.  In 
the  four  preceding  years  the  imports  were  nH. 
The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
territories  of  the  Imaurn  of  Muscat,  in  the  year 
1863,  were  of  the  .value  of  3/.  sterling.  (An- 
nual Statement  of  Trade  and  Navigation.)  The 
great  centres  of  Arabian  trade  are  Djidda,  Mocha, 
and  Muscat,  l'he  first  is  the  port  of  Mecca,  and 
also  the  principal  channel  through  which  the  re- 
gular trade  between  the  Hedjaz  and  Egypt  is 
carried  on ; the  former  being  principally  dependant 
upon  the  latter  for  its  supplies  of  com.  Since  the 
zeal  for  pilgrimage  has  begun  to  abate  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan world,  the  trade  of  Arabia  has  conside- 
rably decreased ; but  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
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greater  extent  than  would  readily  be  supported,  is  called  upon  to  expurgate  himself  by  oath.  The 
considering  the  limited  amount  of  its  population  judicial  oaths  vary  in  sanctity  and  solemnity;  and 
and  productions.  Mocha  is  the  principal  seat  of  if  the  accused  swear,  by  the  one  proposed,  to  his 
the  coffee  trade,  though  Lohcia  has  of  late  years  innocence,  he  is  considered  as  acquitted, 
made  some  powerful  attempts  at  rivalry;  and  Among  the  Bedouins,  the  customs  of  Wassf  and 
Muscat  has  recently  risen  to  very  considerable  emi-  Dakheil  have  all  the  force  of  law  in  other  coun- 
nence  ns  a sea-port  and  seat  of  the  carrying  trade,  tries ; by  the  first,  an  Arab  family  binds  itself  to 
particularly  with  India  and  the  countries  round  be  the  protector  of  another,  and  this  obligation, 
the  Persian  Gulf.  (Burckhardt’s  Travels,  i.  29-  once  undertaken,  descends  through  all  the  genera- 
31 ; Ali  Bey,  ii.  101-107 ; Fraser,  16;  Lord  Va-  tions  of  both.  There  is  no  Arab,  from  the  lowest 
lentia,  ii.  370 ; Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  193.  See  also,  to  the  highest,  but  has  his  i can/,  or  guardian ; and 
Djidja,  Mocha,  Muscat,  &c.)  the  duty  of  protection  inferred  froth  this  character, 

Imu's , Crimes,  ami  Punishments . — The  laws  of  is  among  the  most  sacred  recognised  in  Arabia. 
Arabia  are  those  of  a primitive  jtcople  under  a pa-  By  the  law  of  dakheiL,  a person  in  actual  danger, 
triarchal  government.  The  civil  laws,  founded  who  can  touch  another,  or  even  anything  with 
upon  the  Koran,  are  administered  by  cadis,  distin-  which  that  other  is  in  contact,  or  can  hit  him  by 
guished  by  their  ex|terience  in  the  customs  of  the  spitting  or  throwing  a stone  at  him.  at  the  same 
nation,  but  to  whom  a knowledge  of  the  arts  of  time  exclaiming,  { Ana  dakheilak ,’  (I  am  thy  pro- 
reading  and  writing  is  not  always  indispensable,  tected.)  acquires  a right  to  the  protection  which 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Arab  he  seeks,  and  which  is  always  accorded  to  the 
judges  are  of  two  kinds ; the  Cadi-el- feriau  (judge  fullest  extent.  Even  a detected  thief,  if  he  can 
of  customary  law),  and  the  Cadi-el-sheryaa  (judge  touch  anyone  in  his  captor’s  tent  (except  the 
of  written  law),  the  latter  being  more  common  in  captor  himself),  becomes  safe ; for  which  reason 
what  are  called  the  Turkish  towns  (that  is,  in  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  beaten,  till  he 
towns  governed  by  Turkish  law),  than  in  those  ngrees  to  renounce  the  dakheil  for  that  day.  It  is 
where  the  unmixed  customs  of  Arabia  exist,  for  this  reason,  too,  that  he  is  subsequently  buried 
Written  pleadings  are  not,  however,  unknown,  even  olive,  as  it  were ; for  should  he  become  the  dakheil 
in  pure  Arab  towns ; but  precedents  (in  some  cases,  of  anyone,  his  right  to  freedom  is  immediately 
perhaps,  reduced  to  a rude  form  of  codification)  nllowed,  and  he  is  treated,  in  even'  respect,  like  a 
seem  to  form  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  guide,  newly  arrived  guest  in  the  tent  of  his  late  enemy, 
to  an  Arab  judge’s  decision.  The  sovereign,  There  is  only  one  offender  to  whom  the  privilege 
whether  he  be  monarch  of  a state,  or  sheikh  of  a of  dakheil  is  refused,  namely,  the  thief  released 
Bedouin  tribe,  is  only  president  of  the  tribunal  of  upon  the  responsibility  of  some  third  party,  if  he 
justice;  he  cannot  decide  a case,  either  civil  or  should,  when  at  liberty,  refuse  to  satisfy  his  baiL 
criminal ; every  one  must  be  referred  to  the  proper  Under  such  circumstances,  he  is  proclaimed  traitor , 
tribunal ; and  the  sovereign  possesses  no  power  of  and  loses  all  the  privilege  in  question ; in  fact, 
reversing  its  decision.  But  this  protection  from  liecomes  outlawed  The  dakheil  does  not  apply  to 
despotic  power  is,  in  the  towns,  merely  apparent;  a homicide  under  the  thar.  (Burckhardt,  Notea 
for,  as  the  sovereign  names  the  cadis  and  dismisses  on  Bedouins,  pp.  74,  76.  89-100,  182.) 
them  at  pleasure,  they  regard  themselves  simply  Though  polygamy  lie  allowed  by  the  Moham- 
as  his  officers,  and  never  dream  of  pronouncing  a medan  law,  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  geueraL 
sentence  of  which  he  disapproves.  Among  the  Few  men,  of  moderate  fortunes,  have  more  than 
Bedouins,  however,  the  office  of  cadi  is  elective,  one  wife ; and  many,  even  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  the  sheikh  has  no  influence  in  the  auiwint-  similarly  confine  themselves.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i. 
menu  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  pp.  180,  &c,;  Burckhardt,  p.  65 ; burckhardt.  Not.  on  Bed.,  p.  61.)  On  the 
Notes  on  Bed.,  pp.  68,  &c.)  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Capital  punishments  are  very  rare;  being  in-  and  the  facility  of  divorce,  renders  change*  of 
flicted  only  for  blasphemy,  and  conjugal  infidelity  wives  of  very  common  occurrence.  In  the  towns, 
in  women.  The  blasphemer  Is  hanged ; the  un-  j an  agreement  before  the  cadi,  in  the  desert,  the 
chaste  wife,  if  her  guilt  be  unequivocally  proved,  slaughter  of  a lamb  in  the  tent  of  the  bride’s 
has  her  throat  cut;  and,  by  an  unheard  of  refine-  father,  completes  the  contract,  which  is  broken 
ment  of  atrocity,  her  father  or  brother  is  compelled  quite  as  readily  as  it  is  formed.  The  husband 
to  be  her  executioner.  This  detestable  barbarity  having  said,  before  witnesses,  ‘cut  Utlck ' (thou  art 
is,  however,  rarely  perpetrated ; for  the  marriage  divorced),  and  sent  the  woman  back  to  her  family, 
tie  bein£,  on  the  jwirt  of  the  husband,  of  very  easy  j both  parties  are  considered  free ; the  husliand  from 
dissolution,  he  generally  prefers  sending  his  offend-  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  the  wife  to  form  a new 
iug  spouse  back  to  her  family,  merely  assigning  as  connection.  In  these  cases,  the  woman’s  j>ortion 
a reason  that  she  docs  not  suit  him.  (Niebuhr,  is  returned;  and,  among  the  Bedouins,  the  husband 
par.  i.  p.  21 ; Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.,  p.  63.)  j adds  to  it  a she-caxncl.  The  custom  of  divorce  is. 
Corporal  punishments  are  almost  unknown.  The  however,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  tents  thnn 
immemorial  usage  is  to  award  a pecuniar}'  fine,  in  the  towns.  In  the  latter  it  is  always  considered 
whatever  may  be  Jhe  nature  of  the  crime.  Ever}'  | indecorous,  and  implying  dishonour  in  the  woman ; 
offence  has  its  ascertained  mulct,  even  to  murder ; \ but  in  the  desert  a wife  may  have  been  divorced 
but,  in  this  case,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are  i three  or  four  times,  and  yet  be  free  from  any  stain 
not  compelled  to  take  the  compensation,  being,  . or  imputation  on  her  character.  Polygamy,  how- 
by  the  law  of  Thar,  or  blood  revenge,  allowed  to  ! ever,  is  much  more  common  in  the’  towns  than 
take  the  life  of  the  homicide,  or  that  of  any  of  his  | among  the  Bedouins. 

relations  within  the  fourth  degree.  If,  however,  : If  a man  leave  a widow,  his  brother  generally 

the  fine  be  accepted,  the  Koran  expressly  provides  offers  to  mam'  her;  but  this  is  entirely  a law'  of 
for  the  safety  of  the  murderer.  (Koran,  chap.  ii.  custom,  and  not  bimling  on  either  party.  A man 
».  21 ; Niebuhr,  par.  L pp.  28-81 ; Burckhardt  s has,  however,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his 
Notes  on  Bed.,  pp.  84-89.)  Insulting  expressions,  j cousin;  and,  although  he  cannot  be  comjiclled  to 
nets  of  violence,  however  slight,  and  the  infliction  : marry  her,  his  renunciat  ion  of  his  right  os  ucces- 
of  wounds,  have  each  their  respective  tariff  of , sarv  to  enable  her  to  mam' another.  Marriages 
lines.  The  decisions  of  the  cadis  are  generally  j are  consummated  at  a very  early  age ; it  being 
founded  upon  the  amount  of  testimony  before  reckoned  discreditable  in  a man,  and  almost  infa- 
them  ; but,  if  there  be  no  witnesses,  the  defendant  j mous  in  & woman,  to  lead  a life  of  celibacy.  (Burck- 
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hardt's  Notes  on  Bed.  pp.  61-6G  ; Niebuhr,  par.  L 
pp.  63-67.) 

The  law  of  inheritance  is  very  simple  as  regards 
property.  The  effects  of  a deceased  father  are 
sliarcd  among  his  children,  the  portion  of  a male 
being  double  that  of  a female.  The  succession  to 
power  is  less  clearly  ascertained.  If  a sheikh  or 
sovereign  die,  his  successor  is  usually  taken  from 
nnumg  his  sons ; but  it  does  not  seem  that  any  one 
has  a well-established  right  in  preference  to  the 
others.  In  Yemen,  it  would  appear  that  the  iman 
is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  living  son,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  children  of  an  elder  one  deceased. 
(Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  179;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bed.,  pp.  68,  75 ; Lonl  Valentia,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.) 

Religion. — Antecedent  to  the  earliest  records, 
the  city  of  Mecca  had  been  sacred  ground ; and  its 
holy  temple,  the  kaaba,  identified  in  the  minds  of 
the  Arabs  with  every  sacred  feeling.  The  legends 
with  respect  to  it,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  more 
particularly  to  allude,  show  that  the  religion  of  the 
early  Aratis  was,  to  a considerable  extent,  mixed 
up  with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  They  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God,  regarding,  however,  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars,  as  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate intelligences.  This  religion  has  been  called 
Sablaxiam,  either  from  Sabi,  a supposed  son  of 
Seth,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  from  the  word  Saba, 
signifying  the  Host  of  Heaven.  The  supreme  God 
was  called  Allah  Taolu  (Most  High  God),  the  sub- 
ordinate deities,  Al-Slakat  (the  rowers).  It  was 
these  titles  (one  particular,  the  other  general)  that 
led  Herodotus  to  affirm  that  the  Arabians  worship- 
ped only  two  gods,  namely,  Urotult  and  Alilat ; 
the  former  of  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Bacchus 
(atowpoc)  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter  with  Urania 
the  muse  of  astronomy.  (Herodotus,  Thalia  § 8; 
Al-Firawz,  Shahrestan  ct  aliisin  Pocockc,  pp.  110, 
138, 143, 284 : D’Hexbelot,  pp.  725,  726,  Ac.)  The 
Sabian  religion  can  scarcely  be  deemed  irrational, 
when  professed  by  a rude  jx>ople,  inhabiting  an 
open  country,  under  a clear  sky ; who  must  have 
connected  the  changes  of  the  seasons  and  the  re- 
turns of  the  periodic  rains  and  droughts,  that  ren- 
dered their  plains  alternately  fertile  aiul  sterile, 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  Ixslies.  But 
the  Aralw  also  worshipped  angels  (Koran,  chaps, 
liii.  and  Ixxi.) ; and  their  images,  which  last  they 
believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  supreme  divinity 
with  life  and  intelligence.  This  sort  of  idolatry 
having  been  once  introduced,  gradually  spread ; ; 
and  in  the  sixth  century,  and  long  before,  the  num- 
ber of  these  deities  was  very  great,  each  tribe 
having  chosen  one  to  be  its  peculiar  intercessor 
with  the  Supreme  Being ; and  360  were  enshrined 
in  the  kaaba,  as  tutelary  guardians  of  the  day*  of 
the  Arab  year.  (Al-Janaub,  Shalirestan  et  alii*  in 
Pococke,  90  et  aeq.;  Sale,  Intro.  Koran,  14-22; 
Burckhardt'*  Travels,  i.  p.  299,  Ac.) 

The  Arabs  seem,  indeed,  to  have  admitted,  with- 
out hesitation,  all  deities ; and  thus,  in  the  sixth  j 
century,  a figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  in-  | 
fant  Jesus,  was  sculptured  on  one  of  the  principal 
pillars  of  the  kaalm  ns  an  object  of  adoration.  (El 
Arrakv,  quoted  by  Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  p.  300.)  | 
It  is  most  probable  that  this  indiscriminate  adop- 
tion of  the  objects  of  veneration  of  all  sects,  was 
intended  to  render  the  sacred  city  sacred  to  all 
men,  and  thus  to  increase  the  resort  of  pilgrims. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  | 
A.r>.  70,  (pony  Jews  tied  into  Arabia.  These  exiles 
made  many  proselytes  among  the  natives,  whole 
tribes  embracing  the  Hebrew  faith;  so  that,  in  a 
ccnturv  or  two,  the  Jewish  Arabs  became  a very 
powerful  section  of  the  whole  people.  A similar 
cause,  the  persecution  early  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  sera,  drove  many  Christians  to 
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Arabia,  whose  zeal,  unchecked  by  former  suffer- 
ings, led  them  to  preach  their  doctrines  in  their 
new  homes,  and  that  with  such  success  that  in  a 
short  time  they  had  made  a very  great  progress 
in  the  country. 

The  faith  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  luul,  at  a very  early  period,  found  its 
way  into  the  peninsula;  had  been  embraced  with 
avidity  by  many  tribes ; and  thus,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  population  of  Arabia  was 
divided,  perhaps  not  very  unequally,  into  Sabians, 
Jews, Christians, and  Magians.  (Shahrestan  et  nliis 
in  Pococke,  140  etaeq. ; Sale,  Intro.  Koran,  21-24.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Arabia  at  the 
birth  of  Mohammed ; an  epoch  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  revolutions  that  history’  has  to  re- 
cord. It  occurred  at  Mecca  in  the  month  of  May, 
a.  i>.  571  (Dr.  Prideaux,  llist.  Moh.  6)  or  570 
(Abul-Feda,  Vit.  Moh.  49).  This  founder  of  a new 
religion,  and  of  a jxditical  power  which,  even  in 
his  lifetime,  extended  over  his  native  country,  and 
which,  under  his  successors,  threatened  to  embrace 
the  empire  of  the  world,  traced  his  genealogy  in  a 
direct  line  through  eleven  descents  from  Koreish, 
the  founder  of  the  powerful  trilie  that  bore  his 
name.  Koreish,  again,  was  affirmed  to  be  the 
tenth  in  direct  descent  from  Adnan ; and  Adnan, 
the  third,  seventh,  or  eighth  (which  is  doubtful) 
from  IshmaeL,  the  son  of  Abraham.  (Abul-Feda, 
Vit.  Moh.  cap.  ii.  pp.  6,  7.) 

The  future  Prophet  sprung,  therefore,  from  the 
noblest  tribe  of  the  Ishmaelitish  Arabs,  and  his 
grandfather  was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  sovereign 
of  Mecca,  and  guardian  of  the  kaaba;  consequently, 
from  the  sacrcdness  of  his  territory,  and  the  holi- 
ness of  his  office,  a prince  of  great  power  and  influ- 
ence. (Abul-Feda,  cap.  vi.  p.  18 ; Al-Firawz  et 
aliis  in  Pococke,  p.  51 ; Eeehelensis  Chron.  or  Hist. 
Ar.,  par.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  139  et  teq.) 

Yet,  notwitlistanding  Iris  high  connections,  Mo- 
hammed's early  life  was  passed  in  comparative 
poverty.  11  is  father,  a younger  son  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Mecca,  dying  before  Mohammed  was  two 
year*  old,  the  latter,  nnd  his  mother,  were  left, 
with  no  other  provision  than  five  camels,  and  u 
female  slave.  To  his  grandfat  her,  Alxlol-Motalleb, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  to  his  uncle, 
Abu-Tuled,  the.  future  Prophet  was,  therefore,  in- 
debted for  his  infaut  protection ; nnd  this  guar- 
dianship was  exercised  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
the  uncle  especially  (for  Alxlol-Motalleb  died  when 
Mohammed  was  only  eight  years  old),  continuing 
the  firm  friend  of  his  ward,  throughout  his  life, 
and  protecting  him  in  the  danger*  and  difficulties 
which  liesct  his  first  attempts  to  disseminate  his 
doctrines.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle,  Mo- 
hammed began  life  a*  a merchant,  ncconqianying 
a trading  caravan  to  Syria,  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
Subsequently,  and  at  a very  early  age,  Abu-Talcb 
recommended  him  ns  a factor  to  Khadija,  a rich 
widow,  to  whom  his  skill  in  commerce,  or  his  other 
accomplishments,  so  far  endeared  him,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  he  exchanged  the  name  of  servant  for 
that  of  liusliand  ; raising  himself  by  this  alliance 
to  an  equality  with  the  richest,  if  not  the  most 
powerful  men  of  Mecca.  At  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  twenty-five,  and  his  wife  forty  years 
of  age.  (Abul-Feda,  caps.  iv.  and  v.  pp.  10  and  12.) 
It  would  be  useless  now  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
proximate  cause  that  led  Mohummed  to  attack  a 
system  of  idolatry,  of  which  his  own  family  were 
at  the  head.  It  was  not,  however,  as  some  have 
surmised,  a sudden  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  ; for, 
after  Iris  marriage,  lie  continued  to  live  in  all  the 
privacy  compatible  with  the  station  of  a rich  mid 
highly  connected  individual  for  thirteen  vears.  At 
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the  termination  of  this  period,  he  withdrew  from 
society,  resorted  to  a cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca,  where,  for  two  years,  he  pave  out  that  he 
wan  in  daily  communication  with  the  Divinity. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  being  then  forty  years  of 
age,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a Prophet,  sent  bv 
the  Almighty  to  establish  a new  religion;  or,  if 
we  may  take  his  own  words,  to  restore  the  ancient 
one,  professed  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  the 
Prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  ; by  destroying  the 
gross  idolatries  of  his  countrymen,  and  weeding 
out  the  corruptions  and  superstitions  by  which,  os 
he  alleged,  the  Jews  and  Christians  had  deformed 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  true  faith.  (Abul- 
Feda,  cap.  vii.  pp.  14-17;  Ahul-Pharagius,  p.  102; 
Kl-Macin.  Hist.  Sar.,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  13,  &c.) 

Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the 
Mohammedan  doctrines,  as  delivered  by  the 
founder  and  his  immediate  successors;  and  as 
they  are  embodied  in  the  114  chapters  of  the 
Koran  : The  unity  of  God ; the  divine  mission  of 
Mohammed;  the  stated  observance  of  prayer; 
the  giving  of  alms;  the  observance  of  an  annual 
fast ; anti  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; comprise 
under  five  heails,  the  principal  points,  whether  doc- 
trinal or  practical,  which  were  to  be  enforced. 
The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  proclaimed,  and 
a future  state,  in  which  men  will  receive  the  re- 
ward of  their  good  actions  and  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  Prophet,  or  be  subjected  to  a purifying 
punishment  for  their  evil  deeds  nml  infidelity. 
The  final  admission  of  all  t rue  lielieven  to  a state 
of  bliss,  is  an  article  of  Mohammedan  faith. 
(Koran,  pattim , especially  chaps,  il  iii.  iv.  v.  and 
cxii. ; Iceland's  Moham.  Theol.,  p.  20,  Ac.)  The 
supposed  divine  legation  of  Mohammed  is  the 
principal  novelty  introduced.  The  stated  prayers 
were  only  adaptations  of  customs  already  existing 
among  the  Sabians,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Ma- 
gians;  the  annual  fast  was  a very  ancient  prac- 
tice among  the  old  Aral* ; and  the  only  change 
effected  by  Mohammed  in  its  observance,  was,  by 
prohibiting  the  intercalation  of  a month  in  the 
lunar  year,  to  make  the  sacred  season  fixed  in- 
stead of  ambulatory.  (Koran,  chaft.  ix.)  The 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was.  as  has  been  shown,  a 
practice  followed  from  the  very  earliest  times; 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life 
were  adopted,  but  with  much  adulteration,  from 
the  Christian  doctrines.  The  grossly  sensual 
character  of  Mohammed’s  paradise,  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  blemish  in  his  religious  system ; and  has  bad 
a most  debasing  and  degrading  influence  over  the 
countries  where  it  has  acquir'd  an  ascendancy. 

The  new  religion  living  in  most  parts  little 
more  than  an  adaptation  of  various  parts  of  the 
religions  previously  existing  in  Arabia,  was  well 
fitted  to  attract  all  by  the  respect  it  professed  for 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  each,  excepting  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Sabians.  Accordingly,  Mo- 
hammed was  heard  with  patience  by  the  people 
of  Mecca,  till  he  denounced  the  idols  of  the 
Kaabo.  Tins,  however,  raised  so  strong  a feeling 
against  him,  that  his  ruin  was  prevented,  and  his 
life  preserved,  only  by  the  firm  .friendship  of  his 
uncle,  Abu-Taleb,  who,  although  unconvinced  by 
the  preaching  of  his  nephew,  protected  him 
against  his  enemies.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  mis- 
sion, the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  expused 
became  so  severe,  that  many  of  his  followers 
sought  bv  permission,  refuge  in  other  lands,  chiefly 
in  Abyssinia;  where  they  became  the  first  instru- 
ments for  planting  the  new  faith  in  Africa.  This 
event  is  called  by  Eastern  writers,  the  PtBST 
Hejira  or  flight.  (Abul-Feda.  caps.  ix.  x.  xiM 
>p.  21-27 ; Kbuoil-Athir  El-Firawz  el  ali  is  in 
>ocoke,  p.  177,  et  tea J 


In  less  than  nine  years,  Mohammed  succeeded 
in  uniting  all  Arabia  in  one  faith;  but  did  not 
live,  long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Some  years  pre- 
viously, or  in  the  ^venth  Hejira,  a.d.  628,  he  was 
poisoned  by  a Jewess  of  Chaibar,  who,  on  his  en- 
tering that  town  in  triumph,  offered  him  some 
eggs,  previously  drugged,  professedly  to  test  the 
reality  of  his  divine  knowledge.  (Abul-Feda, 
cap.  xlv.  p.  92.)  Henceforward  his  strength  de- 
clined ; but  his  death  was  caused  by  a fever 
which,  having  at  intervals  deprived  him  of  his 
reason,  terminated  his  existence  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  (lavs,  on  the  12th  of  the  1st  month,  Ke- 
bizah.  in  the  eleventh  Hejira  (Gth  June,  632),  in 
his  sixty-third,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
sixty-fifth  year.  He  was  buried  at  Medina;  ami 
the  Mohammedan  debtors  differ  as  to  which  is 
the  most  sacred — Mecca,  which  gave  birth  to 
their  Apostle,  or  Medina,  which  received  him  in 
his  flight,  and  contains  his  mortal  remains.  (Kl- 
Macin,  lib.  i.  p.  10;  Abul-Feda,  caps,  lxl-lxiv. 
pp.  .3-142;  Ockley’s  Hist.  San,  l 1.) 

Mohammed  died  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
to  carry  his  spiritual  faith  and  temporal  power 
into  other  countries.  HU  death  scarcely,  how- 
ever, suspended  the  completion  of  his  great 
designs:  a momentary  state  of  confusion  was 
followed  by  the  election  of  Abu-Recre,  father-in- 
law  of  Mohammed,  to  the  office  of  supreme  head 
of  the  Mussulman  religion  and  }>ower,  under  the 
title  of  * Khaliff,’  or  * Successor  of  the  Prophet.’ 
Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  two  successors,  the 
Arab  Arms  were  carried  triumphantly  into  all  the 
neighbouring  countries ; and  by  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  Hejira,  »>r  within  less  than  ten  years  from 
I the  death  of  Moluunmed,  the  conquest  of  Syria, 

I Persia,  and  Egypt,  was  completed.  . In  the  thir- 
! teenth  year  of  the  Hejira,  Damascus  was  taken; 
jin  the  seventeenth,  Antioch;  in  the  nineteenth, 
Ispahan:  and  in  the  twentieth,  Alexandria.  (Kl- 
Macin,  lil>.  I cap.  ii.  pp.  16-38;  Abul-Pharagius, 
pp.  108-117;  Ockley,  l.  pp.  1—391.) 

The  khalifate  continued  elective  for  four  succes- 
sive elections;  t he  last  who  held  the  power  by  pub- 
lic suffrage,  being  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  <if 
Mohammed.  This  FIRST  reliever  had  been 
j thus  long  parsed  by,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusing to  hold  as  socml  anything  not  contained 
in  the  Koran,  or  the  immediate  traditions  of  the 
Prophet.  (Abdul-Pharagius,  p.  115.)  From  this 
circumstance  arose  the  division  of  the  Moham- 
medans into  two  great  sects,  the  Soxnites  and 
the  ScHira,  The  latter,  the  disciples  of  Ali, 
whom  they  denominate  the  vicar  of  God,  receiving 
only  those  doctrines  which  he  admitted  to  It© 
sacred;  while  their  adversaries  (the  orthodox 
Mussulmans)  hold,  at  least  in  equal  reverence,  the 
7,275  Hanna,  or  oral  laws,  which,  within  the  first 
200  years  of  Mohammedanism,  had  grewn  into 
respect  and  veneration.  (D’Herbelot,  arts.  Bukhari, 
Hudith,  and  Sonnah,  pp.  238,  416,  and  807.) 

Ali  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  after  a 
troubled  reign  of  five  years;  and  Moawijah,  son  of 
Abu-Sophian,  the  greatest  enemy  of  Mohammed, 
usurped  the  throne;  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, had  the  power  or  art  to  moke  the  khalifate 
hereditary  in  his  own  family.  His  descendants 
ore  called  the  Ommiyade  race  of  khalifs,  from 
Ommiyah,  the  grandfather  of  Abu-Sophian ; and 
they  p<tssessed  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  power 
through  fourteen  generations,  and  for  nearly  100 
years.  (Kl-Macin,  lib.  i.  caps.  v.  and  vi.  pp.  89-49; 
Abul-Pharagius.pp.  117-123;  Ockley, ii.pp.  1-106.) 

The  Ommiyade  khalifs  were,  in  the  133rd  Hejira 
(a.i>.  750), superseded  by  the  descendants  of  Abltaa. 
one  of  the  uncles  of  Mohammed.  The  Ommiyade 
dynasty  had  never  received  the  cheerful  submit- 
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sion  of  the  Pro  phot’s  family ; and,  after  a length- 
ened struggle,  the  last  Oramiyade  khalif  was 
completely  defeated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  again 
in  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain.  Abul-Abus-Saffa, 
and  the  princes,  his  rlescendants,  are  known  in 
history  as  the  Abbaside  khalifs.  (El-Mac.in,  lib.  I 
cap.  xxi;  lib.il  cap.  1 pp.  95-100;  Abul-Phara- 
gius,  pp.  137,  138.) 

The  seat  of  government  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
been  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and 
from  the  latter  to  Bagdad.  It  was  in  this  new 
scat  of  empire  that  the  Arab  claim  to  literary 
and  scientific  eminence  was  first  raised.  It  was 
here  that  the  splendid  courts  of  llaroun-al- 
Raschid,  and  his  sons,  Al-Mansoor  and  Motasscm, 
were  held.  It  was  here  that,  under  their  patron- 
age, the  Greek  sages  and  philosophers  were  trans- 
lated, that  the  native  Arab  genius  raised  its  head, 
and  carried  the  sciences,  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical, together  with  the  useful  arts,  to  a point  of 
grandeur  unknown  in  former  times.  The  names 
alone  of  the  Saracen  philosophers,  mathemati- 
cians, astronomers,  physicians,  botanists,  chemists, 
and  architects,  who  illustrated  this  period  of  Arab 
history,  would  till  a volume.  Of  chemistry,  they 
may  be  called  the  inventors;  and  although  in 
astronomy,  they  did  not  presume  to  depart  from 
the  Ptolomean  hypothesis,  they  carried  out  the 
views  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  and  at- 
tained results  marvellous  for  their  accuracy,  when 
the  erroneous  nature  of  the  data  on  which  they 
were  founded  is  considered.  To  the.  astronomical 
tables  of  Bagdad,  Cordova,  ami  Samarcand,  sub- 
sequent observers  owe  a large  debt  of  gratitude; 
and  many  of  the  common  terms  in  modern  astro- 
nomy, and  most  of  the  names  applied  to  the  fixed 
stars,  attest  the  source  whence  Eurm>e  drew  the 
elements  of  astronomical  science.  The  Arabs,  if 
they  did  not  invent,  at  least  were  the  great  im- 
provers of  algebra  (the  name  sufficiently  at- 
tests its  origin),  which  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  analyst  an  instrument  of  vast  and  ap|>arently 
unlimited  power.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
important  invention  we  owe  to  the  Arabs,  ib  that 
of  the  arithmetical  characters,  now  in  common 
use,  which  banished  at  once  and  for  ever  the  cum- 
brous and  unwieldy  notation  of  the  Homans.  In 
medicine,  the  Arabs  were  pre-eminently  great : 
and  the  magnificent  remains  of  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain, 
evince  their  skill  in  architecture.  The  Arab  court 
of  Bagdad  was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the  know- 
ledge and  refinement  of  the  period  in  which  it 
existed;  and,  by  a singular  contrast,  that  period 
corresponded  with  the  darkest  and  most,  degraded 
portion  of  European  history.  (Abdul-Phamgius, 
p.  150,  et  setj. ; D'Herbelot,  pp.  430,  545,  Ac.) 

Schools  and  Ed  unit  ion.- — The  learning  which 
gave  celebrity  to  the  court  of  Bagdad  in  the  i 
middle  ages,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
naturalised  in  Arabia.  Before  the  a*fa  of  Moham- 
med, ignorance  (that  is,  ignorance  of  written 
learning)  was  so  far  from  being  accounted  dis- 
graceful, that  wo  learn  from  the  Koran  (chap, 
xxix.)  that  Mohammed,  though  of  the  royal 
house  of  Hedjaz,  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
and,  in  the  present  day,  judges  are  frequently 
illiterate.  (Burckhardt’s  Notes  on  Bed.,  68.)  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  education  in 
Arabia  is  cither  very  good  or  widely  diffused. 
According  to  Niebuhr  (lies  de  l’Ar.,  par.  i.  jx  91) 

* the  Arab  princes  by  no  means  encourage  science ; 
and,  throughout  the  East,  you  meet  few  who 
merit  the  title  of  learned.’ 

Public  prevision  is  however  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth;  and  a teacher  for  the  children 
and  young  slaves  is  no  uncommon  part  of  the 


domestic  establishment  of  distinguished  families; 
so  that,  in  the  cities,  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation can  read  and  write— attainments  which 
are  also  found  commonly  enough  among  the 
sheikhs  of  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
settled  districts. 

To  almost  every  mosque  there  is  attached  a 
school,  where  the  poorer  children  may  be  taught 
gratuitously ; besides  which,  there  are  in  every 
great  town  more  or  fewer  private  establishments 
where  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  are  re- 
ceived. The  education  is  of  a limited  kind,  com- 
prising little  more  than  reading,  writing,  the 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Mohammeilan  religion.  School-houses,  like 
the  shops,  are  open  to  the  street,  so  that  the 
whole  process  of  education  is  conducted  in  public; 
and  to  prevent  the  distraction  incident  to  such  a 
situation,  the  readers  and  repeaters  speak  in  the 
highest  possible  key,  and  accompany  their  deli- 
very with  violent  gesticulations. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  many  of  the  greater 
towns  schools  of  a higher  character ; colleges,  in 
fact,  in  which  the  higher  sciences — mathematics, 
astronomy,  astrology,  and  medicine — are  taught. 
In  the  Imanat  of  Nemen  (which  is  but  a small 
part  of  the  district  so  called)  there  are  two  of 
these  colleges.  One  of  the  chief  studies  in  them 
is  the  ancient  Arabic,  now  a dead  language ; for 
their  learned  men  are  expected  to  understand 
clearly,  not  only  the  Koran  in  its  original  tongue, 
but  also  all  the  ancient  commentators,  of  whom 
the  number  is  very  considerable.  Candidates  for 
offices,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  ore  said  to  undergo 
a very  rigorous  public  examination  as  to  there 
literary  and  scientific  attainments  ; but  this  is 
mere  pretence,  the  most  illiterate  persons  being 
frequently  ap|>ointed  to  the  highest  poets,  while 
the  best  instructed  get  a precarious  living  ns 
scribes,  teachers,  an ^ public  reciters  or  poets. 
Hence  the  wish  to  acquire  a high  degree  of  scho- 
lastic knowledge  is  very  weak  in  the  majority  of 
Arabs ; and  the  profession  of  teacher  is  far  from 
resj>ec table  or  lucrative.  In  many  of  the  towns, 
the  public  schools  are  falling  to  decay ; and  those 
qualified  to  conduct  them  prefer  wandering  over 
the  country  like  the  bards  and  troubadours  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  poets  and  orators ; in  wliich  cha- 
racters, as  the  reciters  or  sinters  of  the  glories  of 
the  nation,  they  are  welcomed  and  rewarded  alike 
by  the  sheriffs  and  sheikhs.  There  is  no  public 
provision  whatever  for  female  education  ; and, 
among  the  Bedouins,  whole  tribes  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  A very  great  olwtacle  to  the 
advancement  of  education  in  Arabia  »,  the  preju- 
dice of  the  natives  ngainst  printing.  From  the 
nature  of  the  Arabic  characters,  interlacing  each 
other,  and  frequently  placed  vertically,  they  ap- 
pear handsomer,  when  well  written,  than  when 
printed.  There  was  not,  a few  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  there  is  not  at  present,  a single  printing- 
press  in  the  country.  (Niebuhr,  par.  i.  pp.  91-96  ; 
par.  iL  p.  188  ; Ali  Bey,  il  100 ; Burckhardt’a 
>iotes  on  Bed.,  42,  cl  seq.) 

PoUUinU  IMviskms.  — Sources  of  Revenue.  — 
Without  reckoning  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  num- 
ber of  which  can  hardly  tic  ascertained,  the  settled 
parts  of  Arabia  are  divided  into  a great  many  in- 
dependent governments:  hence  states,  also,  not 
unfrcquently  spring  up.  The  political  divisions 
of  this  country  are  therefore  very  uncertain,  but  at 
present  they  may  be  regarded  as  "consisting  of — 1st, 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  states,  upon  the  SS\V.  coasts ; 
2nd.  A much  greater  number  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf ; 3rd.  The  half-settled  Beduuiu 
tribes  on  the  N.  part  of  that  Gulf ; 4th.  The 
dominions  of  the  wahabee  chief,  Abdallah,  in 
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Kedqed ; 5th.  The  Hedjaz  and  Bahr-el-tonr-Sinai, 
on  the  W,  and  NW.  of  all  these.  The  last  are  the 
only  parts  that  own  a foreign  master.  The  des- 
cendants of  Mohammed  continued  to  reign  in  the 
Hedjaz  from  his  time  down  to  a late  epoch ; ac- 
knowledging, however,  the  supremacy,  tirst  of  the 
court  of  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  as  head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith ; minis- 
ters of  the  j»aramount  power  residing  at  the  sanc- 
tuary in  the  holy  cities.  While  the  Turkish  go- 
vernment retained  its  strength,  this  connection 
was  acknowledged  and  respected  in  the  Hedjaz; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  the  sheriffs 
renounced  their  nominal  allegiance,  attacked 
the  Turkish  pachas,  and  finally  expelled  them. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  this  effected,  when  the 
Wababees  subdued  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  held  it  till  1813—14 ; when  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  nominally  restored  the  Holy 
Cities  to  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  but  virtually 
made  himself  master  of  the  Hedjaz ; which  he 
has  since  retained,  and  governed  at  discretion. 
The  Deceit  of  Sinai  has  always  belonged,  more 
or  less,  to  Egypt.  (Burckhardt’s  Travels,  jxisrim ; 
Notes  on  Wahabces,  321-420;  Lord  Valentia,  iii. 
825-827.) 

Taxes,  in  the  settled  portions  of  Arabia  are 
pretty  uniform.  A tenth  of  the  productions  of 
the  land  is  paid  to  the  sovereign,  and  this  not 
unfrequentiy  in  kind.  (Fraser,  jx  15.)  In  Yemen, 
however,  tins  tax  ap| tears  to  be  compounded  for 
by  the  jiayraent  of  a fixed  sum  annually  (Nie- 
buhr, par.  ii.  p.  183)  ; and  with  regard  to  the 
town  population,  this  method  must  necessarily  be 
general.  The  tithe  upon  land  is  the  only  legal 
fixed  impost  which  the  subjects  of  the  native 
Arab  princes  are  called  upon  to  pay.  But  a far 
more  productive  source  of  revenue  Is  found  in 
the  customs  and  duties  upon  merchandise.  The 
Ininn  of  Muscat  lays  £ per  cent,  upon  all  goods 
passing  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Arab  bottoms; 
and  this  small  duty  is  so  productive  that  it  yields 
from  110,000  to  160,000  dollars  annually.  (Fra- 
ser, p.  16.)  In  Yemen,  the  I man  levies  3 per 
cent.  upon  the  coffee  carried  from  his  dominions 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb , and  7 jmr 
cent,  upon  all  that  is  sent  up  the  Bed  Sea;  and 
the  Sultan  Sheriff  of  Mecca— or  rather  his  present 
master,  Mehemet  Ali — takes  6 per  cent,  more  in 
the  port  of  Djidda.  (Lord  Valentia,  ii.  363,  369.) 
The  huge  quantities  of  goods  that  are  constantly 
passing  from  India,  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Ac  , 
to  all  the  trailing  towns  of  Arabia,  have  also  their 
stated  rates  of  duties ; and  the  income  derived 
from  them  is  so  great,  that  Mehemet  Ali  cheaply 
purchased  his  popularity  in  his  new  dominions  by 
foregoing  the  settled  tithe  which  hail  formerly 
been  paid  in  them.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  a 
declaration  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hedjaz 
should  be  wholly  free  from  taxes.  (Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  Bed.,  p.  306.)  The  city  of  Medina  was 
said  to  be  inqiost  free,  even  before  this  period. 
(Ali  Bey,  ii.  127.) 

Certain  an  icles  of  commerce  are  monopolies  in 
the  handA  of  the  governments;  as  salt  in  the 
Hedjaz.  and  the  same  article  and  sulphur,  in  Oman. 
(Burckhardt's  Travels,  i.  p.  65;  Fraser,  16.)  Be- 
sides which,  the  sovereign  is  frequently  possessed 
of  large  landed  property  in  private  right,  which 
he  lets  out  precisely  like  any  other  landlord  ; and 
in  certain  cases,  as  in  those  of  the  Imaums  of  Muscat 
and  Yemen,  he  is  also  the  most  considerable  mer- 
chant in  his  own  dominions.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii. 
pp.  182-184;  Fraser,  16.) 

These  are  all  legitimate  sources  of  revenue ; but 
the  evil  in  this  and  all  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries is,  tliat  the  governments,  being  despotic,  prac- 


tise and  tolerate  all  sorts  of  extortion.  Before  the 
conquest  of  the  Hedjaz  by  the  Egyptians,  it  was 
customary  for  the  sultan  sheriff  of  Mecca  to  fill  the 
prisons  with  persons  upon  charges  of  disaffection 
to  his  person,  that  they  might  purchase  their  lives 
and  lilmrties  by  large  fines.  (Burckhardt's  Travels, 
i.  p.  416.)  In  Yemen  the  dolas  receive  the  taxes 
and  customs  of  the  towns,  pay  the  troops,  the 
judges,  and  other  public  functionaries,  and  trans- 
mit the  balance  to  Sanaa,  the  seat  of  government. 
In  this  arrangement,  the  iman  squeezes  all  he  can 
from  the  dola ; and  the  latter,  whose  nominal  in- 
come is  very  trifling,  resorts  to  any  means,  how- 
ever infamous,  of  realising  a large  income  for  him- 
self. The  chief  sufferers  in  these  transactions  are 
the  Indian,  and  other  foreign  merchants.  The 
collection  of  the  customs,  too,  is  attended  with 
considerable  fraud ; and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
officer  to  favour  his  friends,  and  oppress  strangers, 
without  incurring  any  responsibility.  These  abuses 
have,  however,  been  considerably  modified  in  the 
Hedjaz  since  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian 
jiowcr.  (Lord  Valentia,  iii.  p.  326;  Burckhardt's 
Travels,  L up.  89,  417.) 

Area  and  Population. — Arabia  has  been  supposed 
to  contain  from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000  in  ha  lx, 
though  this  is  proliably  beyond  the  mark.  The 
nomadic  habits  of  the  greater  part  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  the  number  of  petty  states  into  which  the 
settled  pop.  is  divided,  and  the  little  that  is  known 
with  re?q>ect  to  most  of  them,  renders  it  impossible 
to  assign  either  their  limits  or  their  population. 
According  to  Balbi,  the  iroanat  of  Yemen,  or 
Yemen  Proper,  and  the  im&nat  of  Muscat,  on  the 
coast  of  Omar,  have  respectively — 

Jmanat  of  Yemkn.  Im  a. vat  of  Muscat. 

Superficial  extent,  66,000  Superficial  extent,  62,000 
sq.  m.  sq.  m. 

Pop. , 2,600.000.  Pop. , 1 ,600,000. 

Revenue,  495,0001.  sterl.  Revenue,  166,000/.  stcrl. 
Army  6,000  men.  Army,  1 ,000  men. 

Navy,  1 ship,  2 frigates, 
80  inferior  vessels. 

Density  of  pop.,  47  per  Density  of  pop.,  31  per 
eq.  m.  sq.  m. 

The  Hedjaz  has  been  very  well  surveyed,  espe- 
cially by  Ali  Hey  and  Burckhardt,  but  its  vary- 
ing imputation,  owing  to  the  influx  and  efflux  of 
pilgrims,  together  with  the  crowd  of  traders  who 
are  constantly  passing  between  its  shores  and  dis- 
tant countries,  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  assign  its  real  numbers  with  any  tolerable  accu- 
racy. Probably,  however,  it  is  more  densely  peo- 
pled than  either  Yemen  or  Muscat. 

The  states  of  Yemen,  os  enumerated  by  Niebuhr, 
are  the  following : — 


Yemen  Proper. 
Aden. 

Kankeban. 

Haschid-u-Bekel. 

Abu-Arish. 

Doled -el-Koball. 
North  Kliaulan. 


8.  Salia n. 

9.  Nedsjiren. 

10.  Kachran. 

11.  Dsjof. 

12.  South  Khnulon. 

13.  h'ehrn. 

14.  Jaffa. 


There  are,  also,  a great  many  little  states  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  lladramaut  consists  of  insig- 
nificant sovereignties,  mostly  of  no  greater  extent 
than  a mile  or  two  round  the  town  where  the  chief 
resides.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii.  pp,  160-245,  267- 
292,  Ac.) 

AHABKIR,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pach&lik 
of  Sivar,  cap.  sanjUck,  7 m.  N.  Euphrates,  and  60 
m.  NXE.  Slalattia,  Int.  39°  5'  X.,  long.  39°  K. 
Estitu.  pop.  25,000.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
the  country  round  is  exceedingly  fertile. 

ABACAX,  a country  of  Asia,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Uak/miru),  extending  along  the  \Y  . coast  of 
the  great  E.  | mu  insula  of  S.  Asia,  acquired  from 
the  Birmesc,  by  the  British,  in  1821.  It  lies  be- 
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tween  15°  53'  (Cape  Lcgrais)  and  21°  30'  N.  IaC, 
and  92°  20'  and  94°  14'  E.  long. ; having  X.  the  r. 
Nauf.,  which  separates  it  from  Chittagong,  E.  the 
Yeoman  dong  mountains,  dividing  it  from  the  llir- 
mesc  dominions,  and  W.  the  Indian  Ocean;  the 
two  latter  boundaries  meeting  at  an  acute  angle  at 
Cape  Ncgrais,  its  S.  extremity : length,  N.  to  S., 
about  600  m. ; breadth,  at  its  X.  end,  90  ra. ; but 
thence  southwards  continually  decreasing ; area, 
16,250  sq.  geog.  m.  (Pemberton) ; pop.  said  to  be 
about  230,000  only,  whereas,  in  1796,  it  was  esti- 
mated, but  probably  much  beyond  the  mark,  at 
2,600,000.  (Pemberton's  Report  on  the  E.  Fron- 
tier of  British  ludia.) 

'Hie  Yeomandong,  or  Anoo-pectoo-moo  moun- 
tains, are  a branch  from  those  that  bound  S.  the 
Vale  of  Assam ; and  form  the  E.  boundary  of  both 
Aracan  and  Chittagong.  Their  heights  vary  from 
2,000  to  8,000  ft;  Table  Mountain,  in  21°  X.lat. 
and  93°  E.  long.,  is  8,430  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Near  hit.  20°  they  take  a sudden  turn  E. 
for  about  a degree ; but  in  general  their  direction 
is  N.  to  S. ; they  are  covered  with  forests,  and 
have  numerous  passes,  the  chief  being  those  of 
Khyounrah  and  Goa  in  the  Hirmcse,  and  Tonga, 
Talok,  and  Aeng,  in  the  British  dominions.  They 
are,  in  almost  every  case,  mere  narrow  footpaths. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  voL  L p.  308.) 

'Hie  country,  generally,  is  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale,  but  on  the  X.  bonier  and  the  sea-shore 
there  are  low  and  marshy  tracts.  The  rivers  run 
mostly  in  a SW.  direction,  and  are  frequently 
navigable  for  trading  vessels  of  some  magnitude ; I 
the  largest  is  the  Aracan  (properly  Kuladyne), 
which  rises  in  the  Ririncsc  dominions,  near  23°  N. 
laU,  and  discharges  itself  in  20°  15'  by  several 
mouths ; on  one  of  its  minor  branches  is  situated 
the  town  of  Aracan,  accessible  to  vessels  of  250 
tons  burthen.  The  other  principal  streams  are  the 
Nauf,  Aeng,'  Miou,  and  San du way  rivers,  all  in 
some  degree  navigable. 

The  coast,  in  the  central  part  of  Aracan  espe- 
cially, contains  many  good  harbours,  is  much 
indented  by  crocks,  and  studded  with  islands  and 
rocks,  which  render  the  mouth  of  the  Aracan  river 
somewhat  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  SW. 
monsoon  ; during  the  rest  of  the  year,  however,  the 
water  is  smooth,  and  there  are  good  anchorages  all 
along  the  coast,  in  from  6 to  20  fathoms,  with  a 
muddy  bottom. 

The  principal  islands  arc  Cheduba,  Ramree,  nnd 
Akyub,  between  the  Rivers  Kuladyne  nnd  Mion. 
They  are  usually  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
narrow  channels,  and  partake  of  the  same  natural 
aspect. 

The  climate  is  decidedly  unhealthy,  except  in 
a few  spots,  as  Kyouk-Phvoo,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Ramree,  and  especially  hostile  to  Europeans,  who 
arc  attacked  by  intermittent  fevers,  and  other 
effects  of  malaria.  During  the  Birmese  war  the 
troops  died  in  great  numbers  from  these  causes. 
The  country  is  inundated  by  heavy  rains  during 
the  SW.  monsoon,  which  begins  in  May  and  ends 
in  October. 

The  abundance  of  forests  which  cover  the  moun- 
tains have  hitherto  been  insurmountable  obstacles 
towards  any  knowledge  of  their  geology.  The 
primitive  nicks  that  have  been  seen  are  mostly 
slate.  The  lower  hills  consist  chiefly  of  sandstone, 
with  a stiff  clay  occasionally  intermixed ; on  every 
part  of  the  coast  coral  and  shell-lime  are  abundant. 
A low  alluvial  soil  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
country  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Little  systematic  information  has  been  collected 
as  to  the  products  of  the  country.  Salt  is  largely 
produced  in  the  creeks.  Gold  and  silver  are  said 
to  be  met  with ; jungles  of  mangrove  crowd  the 
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banks  of  the  rivers;  firs  arc  common  N.  of  the 
Aracan  river;  teak,  bamboo,  red  jaruL , toon,  &c., 
arc  found  in  the  forests,  and  since  the  British 
occupation  have  been  used  for  ship-building ; the 
sugar-cane,  cocoa,  |ialm,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  red 
pepper,  cucumber,  melon,  plantain,  mango,  iacko, 
orange  and  other  fruits,  are  indigenous : elephants, 
cattle,  bin  Is  of  many  kinds,  fish,  silkworms,  and 
bees  are  found  in  great  plenty. 

The  inhab.  are  1-1 0th  Birmese,  3-lOths  Moham- 
medans and  Indians,  and  the  remainder  Yekein  or 
Yikrin , as  they  call  themselves,  the  Mughs  of  the 
Europeans,  '/he  latter  arc  of  middle  height,  with  a 
broad  face,  high  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  the 
nose  fiat,  and  the  eyes  like  those  of  the  Chinese : 
they  are  cunning,  and  addicted  to  stealing,  but  not 
to  falsehood.  Their  language  and  religion  resemble 
those  of  the  Burmese;  the  latter,  however  (that  of 
lloodh),  they  do  not  adhere  to  very  strictly,  since 
they  do  not  abstain  from  animal  food.  The  Aracan- 
cse  are  by  no  menus  uneducated ; almost  all  of  them 
can  read  and  write ; the  latter  they  practise  with  a 
chalk  pencil  on  a paper  made  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree : their  records  are  kept  on  palm-leaf,  lacquered 
in  ja|>au  or  red  upon  a gilt  ground.  The  people 
are  fond  of  finery ; the  dress  of  the  women  is  a red 
binder  wrapt  closely  round  them,  over  this  a robe 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  the  petticoat  fastened 
loosely  on  one  side  all  down,  so  that  in  walking 
t he  whole  of  one  limb  is  exposed.  Women  are  not 
kept  secluded,  but  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  the 
other  sex.  Slavery  in  all  its  forms  is  tolerated. 
Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  par- 
ties; solemnised  by  feasts,  and  ratified  by  the 
married  couple  eating  out  of  one  dish.  If  they 
separate  at  a future  time  at  the  wish  of  the  hus- 
band, he  must  take  upon  himself  all  his  wife’s 
debt* ; if  such  a determination  originate  with  the 
latter,  she  takes  them  upon  herself,  but  can  demand 
25  rupees  from  her  husliand.  If  a man  be  in  want 
of  money,  he  may  pawn  his  wife ; but  if  she  be- 
come pregnant  in  consequence,  he  can  claim  her 
again,  and  the  contract  to  pay  becomes  null  and 
void.  The  dead  are  either  buried  or  burned. 

This  country  has  been  very  greatly  improved 
since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
previously  to  which  it  was  in  the  worst  possible 
state.  The  bonds  of  robbers  by  which  it  was  in- 
fested have  been  extirpated ; and  the  habits  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people  materially  improved.  The 
introduction  of  tranquillity  and  commerce  has 
awakened  a spirit  of  industry,  and  rendered  the 
jieople  cultivators,  salt-manufacturers,  and  traders. 
Akyab  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  im- 
portance. 

Before  1783,  Aracan  was  independent,  though 
often  ravaged  by  the  Moghuls  and  Peguans : in 
that  year  it  was  conquered  by  the  Birmese,  and 
governed  by  their  viceroys ; whose  oppressions  de- 
populated the  country,  causing  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  fiy  to  Chittagong  and  Tippcrah,  where 
they  settled;  and  others  to  become  jungle-robbers. 
A revolt  broke  out  in  1811,  and  the  violation  of 
the  British  frontier  by  the  Birmese,  both  then  and 
subsequently,  was  the  cause  of  the  Birmese  war  of 
1824 ; which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Aracan  to  the 
British. 

Ah  acan.  a town  and  can.  of  the  above  provM  on 
an  inferior  branch  of  the  Kuladyne  river,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  several  lofty  wooden  bridges,  50 
m.  XE.  Akyab,  lat.  20°  44*  N*  long.  93°  26'  E. 
Estim.  pop.  10,000.  The  town  is  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  square,  walled  on  all  sides  except  the 
XE.,  where  it  touches  a shallow  lake.  As  a fort- 
ress, however,  it  is  worthless,  being  commanded 
by  various  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  S.  of  the 
principal  street  which  runs  E.  and  \V.  are  the  ruins 
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of  an  ancient  palace  and  fort,  the  latter  surrounded 
by  a triple  enclosure  of  stone  patched  up  with  brick. 
There  are  many  iMigodas  both  in  the  town  and  on 
the  heights  around  iu  Next  to  Akyab,  it  has  the  | 
best  market  in  the  prov.  for  British  manufactures 
and  the  silks  of  Pegu,  and  its  river  is  navigable 
for  boats  at  high  tide;  but  its  consequence  has  lx»en 
gradually  diminishing  since  Akyal)  lx*gan  to  rise 
into  importance.  Amcan  was  taken  in  1 783  by  the 
Birraese,  who  captured  much  booty,  including  a 
large  brazen  image  of  Guadma,  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  other  idols. 

ARAD,  a town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Marne;  that  part  which  is  on  the  N. 
hank,  or  Old  Arad,  l>eing  in  Hungary,  and  the 
other,  or  New  Arad,  in  the  Bannat,  27  m.  N. 
Temeswar,  lat.  46°  iV  56"  N.,  long.  21®  18'  3"  E. 
Pop.  of  both  parts,  30,959  in  1858.  New  Arad  is 
strongly  fortified;  and  Old  Arad  is  the  residence 
of  a Greek  bishop.  The  most  opulent  inhabitants 
are  the  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous.  The  town 
is  the  entrepot  of  the  products  of  a large  tract  of 
country,  which  arc  here  emliarked  on  the  Maros, 
and  stmt  by  the  river  to  the  Danube,  and  thence 
to  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  Black  Sea.  To- 
bacco is  manufactured,  there  is  a large  trade  in 
corn,  and  the  town  is  the  place  of  the  greatest 
cattle  market  in  Hungary. 

ARAFAT  (MOUNT),  a hill  of  Arabia,  15  m. 
BE.  of  Mecca,  consisting  of  a granite  rock  about 
150  ft.  high,  a principal  object  of  the  Moham- 
medan pilgrimages  to  that  city. 

ARAGON,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  Spain, 
formerly  a separate  kingdom,  comprising  the  provs. 
of  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  and  Teruel,  lying  between 
40°  and  42°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  46°  E.  and  2°  7'  W. 
long.,  having  N.  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  it 
from  France;  E.,  Catalonia;  8.,  Valencia;  and 
VV.,  Navarre  and  Castile;  length,  N.  to  S.,  215  m.; 
breadth,  65  to  135  m.;  area,  14,692  sq.  m.;  pop. 
4*80,643  in  1857.  It  is  a basin  everywhere  sur- 
rounded, except  on  the  E.,  by  mountain  ranges; 
on  the  N.  offsets  from  the  Pyrenees  extend  into 
the  prov.  as  far  8.  as  lat.  42°  10',  enclosing  many 
picturesque  and  fertile  valleys;  the  Sierras  Mon- 
cav  o Cuenca,  Molina,  and  Alharracin  separate  it 
from  Castile,  and  those  of  Morelia  from  Valencia 
Another  distinct  chain  runs  parallel  to  the  latter 
through  the  8.  |>art  of  Aragon,  from  NW.  to  SE.: 
between  the  Sierra  and  this  chain  is  the  valley  of 
the  Xiloca ; and  between  this  latter  chain  and  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  extensive  plain  intersected  by  the 
Ebro.  This,  which  is  not  only  the  largest  of  the 
Aragonese  rivers,  but  the  largest  river  which  has 
its  emlHJuchurc  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain,  runs 
through  the  prov.  in  a 8.  easterly  direction,  di- 
viding it  into  two  nearly  equal  pails.  Exclusive 
of  the  Ebro,  there  are  a great  number  of  other 
rivers,  mostly  its  affluents,  having  their  sources  in 
the  mountain  ranges  that  bound  on  either  side  the 
central  plain;  as  the  Gallego,  Cinca,  and  Segre, 
from  the  N.,  the  Xiloca,  Guerva,  Aguas,  S.  Martin, 
Guadalou|te,  and  Alguas,  from  the  S. : the  Tagus 
and  the  Guad&laviar  have,  also,  their  origin  in  this 
region.  Salt  l<f  everywhere  abundant,  and  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  nitre,  alum,  die.,  are  met 
with,  hut  the  mines  are  moetly  neglected.  The 
mine  of  rock  salt  at  Retnoliuos,  near  Alagon,  is, 
however,  extensively  wrought,  furnishing  supplies 
not  only  for  the  prov.,  hut  also  for  Catalonia  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Climate  temperate 
and  warm  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  on  the 
Pyrenees  the  snow  Is  often  found  5 or  6 ft.  deep 
in  June,  and  violent  storms  occur  in  winter. 
The  country  is,  however,  universally  healthy.  The 
soil  of  the  plains  is,  in  general,  fertile,  and  well 
ailapted  to  the  growth  of  most  products  of  tetn- 
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perato  climates.  Though  agriculture  be  very  de- 
fective, more  com  and  wine  are  produced  than  are 
required  for  home  consumption ; and  there  are  also 
large  supplies  of  line  fruits,  with  legumes,  flax, 
hemp,  oil,  saffron,  liquorice,  madder,  esparto,  and 
barilla.  Homed  cattle  are  scarce.  Wolves  and 
bears  are  met  with  in  the  mountainous  districts; 
game  is  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  abound  with  ex- 
cellent fish,  especially  eels  and  trout.  The  manu- 
factures are  confined  to  common  woollen  and  other 
cloths,  cordage,  and  hempen  articles,  gunpowder, 
with  soap,  vinegar,  brandy,  paper,  hats,  earthen- 
ware, and  leather.  The  manufacture  of  silk  in  the 
capital  and  other  towns  has  greatly  diminished. 
Aragon  isdivided  into  tliirteen  districts  orgobiernoe: 
its  chief  cities  are  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  Calatayud, 
and  Teruel.  The  first  is  an  archbishopric : there  are 
, six  bishoprics  and  two  universities.  Several  roads 
cross  the  prov.,  passing  to  all  the  great  towns : and 
the  Im|>cria]  canal,  from  Tudcla  to  Zaragoza,  10  ft. 
in  depth  and  70  ft.  wide,  commenced  m 1529  by 
Charles  V.,  and  completed  to  its  present  extent  in 
1 1772,  serves  the  double  purfiosc  of  promoting  trade 
and  navigation.  Several  railways  are  alio  con- 
structed through  the  province ; among  them,  the 
Madrid,  Saragossa,  and  Alicante ; the  Saragossa 
and  Barcelona;  and  the  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna 
lines.  The  Aragonese  arc  strong,  and  well-built; 
not  so  active  as  the  Catalonians,  but  industrious, 
brave,  and  honest.  They  are  intelligent,  and  de- 
sirous of  knowledge,  but  proud,  sullen,  and  ex- 
tremely opposed  to  foreign  interference  with  their 
government  The  original  harsh  Aragonese  dia- 
lect has  now'  become  intermixed  with  the  Castilian. 
The  male  peasantry  wear  a waistcoat  and  a round 
jacket  over  it  drawn  together  by  a thong,  and  a 
large  round  hat  °r  sometimes  two,  to  work  in 
during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  dress  of  the 
women  is  odd  and  grotesque ; it  consists  partly  of 
two  woolleu  corsets,  and  three  or  four  thick 
coats  one  over  another,  the  whole  weighing  a 
quarter  of  a cwt  Under  the  Romans  Aragon  was 
included  in  Celtibcria;  in  A.i>.  470  it  was  overrun 
by  the  Goths,  and  in  714  by  the  Moors.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter,  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
kings  till  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella 
of  Castile  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  gov.  of  Aragon,  previously  to  the  junction 
of  its  crown  with  that  of  Castile,  and  lor  some 
time  afterwards,  though  monarchical  in  form,  waa 
in  principle  essentially  republican.  The  kings, 
who  were  long  elective,  retained  little  more  than 
the  shadow  of  power;  it  being  really  vested  in  the 
Cortes  or  parliament.  This  supreme  assembly  was 
composed  of  four  different  arms  or  members ; the 
nobility  of  the  first  rank,  the  equestrian  order  of 
second  rank,  the  representatives  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  ecclesiastics.  No  law  could  pas* 
without  the  asaent  of  every  arm ; and  without 
permission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  be  imposed, 
no  war  declared,  no  peace  concluded,  nor  money 
coined  or  altered.  The  power  of  reviewing  the 
proceedings  of  the  inferior  courts,  the  privilege  oi 
inspecting  every  department  of  administration, 
and  the  right  of  redressing  all  grievances,  lielongod 
to  the  cortes;  to  which,  however,  those  aggrieved 
did  not  address  themselves  in  the  humble  tone  of 
supplicants,  hut  demanded  its  interference  as  duo 
to  them  as  freemen.  This  sovereign  court  was 
held  during  several  centuries  every  yea r;  but  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  con- 
voked only  once  in  two  years ; . the  session  con- 
tinued forty  days,  and  the  king  could  neither 
prorogue  nor  dissolve  the  assembly,  after  it  had 
met,  without  its  own  consent. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formid- 
able barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
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royal  prerogative  the  Aragonese,  by  an  institution 
peculiar  to  themselves,  elected  a justiza,  or  supreme 
judge,  as  the  protector  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
troller of  tlie  prince.  The  peraon  of  the  justiza 
was  sacred,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost 
unt>ounded ; he  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the 
laws,  and  not  only  inferior  judges,  but  the  kings 
themselves  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every 
difficult  case,  and  to  receive  hia  responses  with 
implicit  deference.  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from 
the  royal  as  well  as  the  baronial  judges,  and  even 
when  no  appeal  was  made,  he  could  interpose  by 
his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge 
from  proceeding,  take  immediate  cognisance  of 
the  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party  accused 
to  the  prison  of  the  manifestacion , to  which  no 
person  nail  access  but  by  his  permission.  His 
power  was  exerted  with  no  less  vigour  and  effect 
m superintending  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, than  in  regulating  the  course  of  justice.  It 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  justiza  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  king.  He  reviewed  all  the  royal 
proclamations  and  patents,  and  declared  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could 
exclude  any  of  the  king’s  ministers  from  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  call  them  to  answer  for  their 
mal-administration.  He  himself  was  accountable 
to  the  Cortes  only  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be 
committed  to  a subject.  The  Aragonese  were  so 
solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and 
feel  their  dependence  on  their  subjects,  that  even 
in  swearing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  the  jus- 
tiza thus  addressed  him  in  their  name,  ‘ We,  who 
are  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  are  altogether  more 
powerful  than  you,  promise  obedience  to  your 
government,  if  you  maintain  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties, but  not  otherwise.’  Conformably  to  this  oath 
it  was  expressly  declared  in  their  constitution, 
that  if  the  king  should  violate  his  compact  with 
them,  it  was  lawful  for  the  Aragonese  to  disclaim 
him,  and  elect  another  sovereign,  even  though  a 
heathen,  in  his  room. 

Aragon,  while  a separate  kingdom,  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  peninsular  States.  It  comprised, 
exclusive'  of  Aragon  Proper,  Navarre,  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  Sardinia.  The 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  the  heiress  of  Castile, 
the  conquest  of  Granada  by  their  united  forces, 
with  the  possessions  they  inherited  or  acquired  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  New  \\  arid,  by 
giving  the  sovereigns  extrinsic,  and  as  it  were 
foreign  resources,  rendered  them  in  a great  mea-  ; 
sure  independent  of  the  supplies  voted  by  the 
Cortes,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enabled  them  j 
gradually  to  subvert  their  authority.  The  estab-  j 
lishment  of  the  Inquisition  was  also  a great  blow 
to  the  liberal  institutions  of  Aragon  and  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  which  were  finally  suji- 
I tressed  during  the  reign  of  the  bloody  and  tyran- 
nical bigot  Philip  11. 

AKAGONA,  a town  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Girgenti, 
7 m.  N.  Girgenti,  on  a hill.  Pop.  10,440  in  1861. 
The  town  is  ill-built,  and  dirty ; but  is  worthy  of 
notice  for  its  castle,  its  antiquities,  and  for  having 
in  its  vicinity  the  mud  volcano  of  Maccaluba. 
This  consists  of  numerous  little  hillocks,  with  cra- 
ters on  a kind  of  truncated  cone  of  argillaceous 
barren  soil,  | ro.  in  circuit,  elevated  about  ‘200  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  arid  plain.  These  craters 
are  continually  in  action,  making  a hollow  rum- 
bling noise,  and  throwing  up  a tine  cold  mud, 
mixed  with  water,  a little  petroleum  and  salt,  and 
occasionally  bubbles  of  air  with  a sulphurous  taint. 
Sometimes*  reports  like  the  discharge  of  artillery 
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are  heard,  and  slight  local  earthquakes,  till  an 
eruption  takes  plow;  by  the  ejection  of  mud  and 
stones  to  the  height  of  from  30  to  60  ft.,  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  the  spouts  being  only  from  a few 
inches  to  2 or  3 ft.  (For  a further  account  of 
this  singular  phenomenon,  see  Smyth’s  'Sicily, 
p.  213.) 

ARAICHE  (EL).  See  Larachk. 

ARAL  (Sea  oh),  an  inland  sea  or  lake  of  Asia, 
in  independent  Tartasy.  between  42°  and  46°  12' 
N.  lat.,  and  66$°  and  61°  15'  E.  long.,  being  about 
300  m.  in  length  from  SW.  to  X E.,  and  from  about 
100  to  nearly  250  m.  in  breadth;  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Caspian,  it  is  by  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive inland  sea  of  the  Old  World.  At  its  SW. 
end  it  has  a prolongation  called  Aibucoorskoe  lake, 
80  m.  long,  and  about  20  broaiU  It  has  a great 
numl>er  of  islands,  particularly  towards  the  S., 
and  is  generally  so  shallow,  that  it  can  be  safely 
navigated  only  by  flat-bottomed  boats.  Its  waters 
are  salt,  ami  its  coasts  generally  low  and  samlv, 
the  country  round  consisting  (mostly  of  vast  arid 
steppes.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  of  which 
sturgeon  are  the  most  valuable ; seals  are  also  met 
with.  The  Sea  of  Aral  receives,  besides  smaller 
streams,  the  waters  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Sir- 
Daria  or  Sihoun  (the  Jaxarte * of  the  ancients), 
and  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Jihoun  (the  Otus  of  the 
ancients).  Rut  notwithstanding  it  has  no  outlet, 
the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  supply  of  water 
brought  to  it,  and  also  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  from 
which  it  is  sej>anitcd  by  the  desert  plateau  of  Oust- 
Oust,  is  unequal  to  what  is  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion, and  that  their  level  and  surface  are  being 
gradually  diminished.  It  is  117  ft.  above  the 
Caspian  and  83  ft.  above  the  Black  Sea.  The 
extraordinary  difference  between  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea  (sec  Caspian  Ska),  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  their  vicinity,  the  traditional 
and  historical  statements  with  respect  to  their 
boundaries,  and  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists,  all  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  once 
extended  over  a much  larger  tract  of  country,  and 
most  probably  made  part  of  one  great  inland  sea. 
(For  further  details,  see  Caspian  Sea.) 

A RAMON,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Rhone,  16  m.  E.  Ninnies.  Pop.  2,31)3 
in  1861.  Manufs.  of  saltpetre. 

ARANDA  DU  DUEKO,  a town  of  Spain,  on 
the  Dueru,  48  m.  S.  Burgos.  Population.  4,122 
in  1857. 

ARAXJUEZ.  ( AraJovxs.)  A town  of  Spain, 
new  Castile,  in  a fertile  and  well-watered  valley 
on  the  left  bank  of  t he  Tagus,  immediately  above 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Xaramo,  28  m.  SSE. 
Madrid,  and  22  m.  ENE.  Toledo,  on  the  railway 
from  Madrid  to  Alicante.  Pop.  10,727  in  1857. 
The  town  derives  celebrity  from  its  royal  palace, 
commenced  by  Philip  II.,  and  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished by  several  of  his  successors,  particularly 
Charles  IV.,  who  added  the  fine  gardens  ami 

gtjvcs  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  a small 
it  elegant  pleasure  house,  the  Casa  del  Labrador. 
The  palace  is  a handsome  square  building,  with  a 
fine  marble  staircase,  containing  many  tine  sculp- 
tures, and  (as  well  as  the  church  and  monasterien 
of  the  town)  paintings  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
masters,  especially  of  Raphael  Mengn.  The  town 
is  built  after  the  Dutch  model ; having  broad  and 
well-paved  streets,  houses  uniform  and  painted, 
fine  promenades,  and  a square  adomod  with  many 
handsome  edifices.  The  court  formerly  used  to 
occupy  this  palace  from  Easter  till  the  end  of 
June;  in  July  and  August  the  situation  is  ac- 
counted unhealthy. 

ARARAT  (Turkish  Aghur  Dagh , Armenian 
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Maris),  a famous  mountain  of  Armenia,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  em- 
pires, its  principal  summit  being  about  35  m.  S. 
Krivan,  lau  39°  30'  N.,  long.  44°  35'  E.  Its  base 
E.  and  NE.  is  washed  by  the  Arnxes,  from  the 
low  plain  of  which  it  rises  most  majestically  to 
an  immense  height.  It  forms  the  termination  in 
this  direction  of  a range  of  mountains  connected 
with  the  Caucasian  chain;  but  these,  though 
elevated,  seem  in  comparison  with  Ararat  so  low, 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  sublimity  and 
greatness  made  by  contemplating  it  singly  from 
the  plains  to  the  E.  It  consists  of  two  enormous 
conical  masses,  one  much  higher  than  the  other, 
but  the  lowest  ascending  far  within  the  line  of 
perpetual  congellation.  Repeated  efforts  had  been 
made  at  different  times  to  reach  its  summit,  but 
this  Herculean  task  was  not  effected  till  1830, 
when  Professor  Parrot,  of  Dorpat,  accomplished, 
by  dint  of  extraordinary  perseverance  and  energy, 
what  had  previously  been  reckoned  all  but  im- 
possible. lie  determined  the  altitude  of  the 
highest  peak  to  be  16,200  French  or  17,230  Eng. 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  about  4,760 
ft.  higher  than  Mont  Plane.  The  summit  is  de- 
scribed as  a circular  plain  of  limited  dimensions, 
united  by  a gentle  descent  to  the  less  elevated 
peak  towards  the  E.  The  whole  of  the  uj^>er  re- 
gion of  the  mountain,  from  the  height  of  12,750 
ft.,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice ; and 
not  unfrequently  avalanches  precipitate  themselves 
down  its  sides  with  tremendous  force  and  fur)'. 
The  mountain  was  again  ascended  in  1850,  by 
Colonel  Khoelsko  and  a party  of  sixty,  engaged  in 
the  Russian  triangulation  of  Transcaucasia. 

On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  principal  cone  is  a 
chasm  or  cleft  of  prodigious  depth,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  the  crater  of  a volcano.  Tourne- 
fort  says,  that  its  precipices  are  blackened  as  if  by 
smoke,  but  that  nothing  issues  from  it  except  tor- 
rents of  muddy  water;  nut  the  mountain  presents 
many  appearances  of  volcanic  action,  and  Dr. 
Reineggs  affirms  that  he  has  seen  fire  and  smoke 
issue  from  this  chasm  for  three  days  together. 

Ararat  is  not  only  an  obiect  of  superior  interest 
from  its  mass  and  height,  but  still  more  from  the 
association  with  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  l>e- 
lievcd  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Scripture,  on  whose 
summit  the  ark  rested.  (Genesis,  viii.  4.)  And 
certainly  it  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  find  a 
mountain  that  seems  better  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  serving  as  a stepping  stone  ‘ d Aoe  pour  de~ 
scendre  du  del  m ttrre  avtc  It  reste  de  tvutes  Its 
creatures.’  (Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  ii. 
p.  360.) 

Ararat,  a district  of  Victoria  colony,  Australia. 
Pop.  49,645  in  1859,  of  whom  3,300  were  Chinese. 
Ararat  is  one  of  the  important  gold-mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  colony. 

ARAS  (an.  A raxes ),  a river  of  Asia,  which  has 
its  source  m the  mountain  land  of  Armenia,  20  m. 
S.  Erzeroum.  It  flows  E.  past  the  N.  base  of 
Mount  Ararat,  then  SE.  to  Curdasht,  and  NE.  to 
Djrat,  where  it  falls  into  the  Kur,  50  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  embouchure  of  the  latter  in 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  entire  course  may  be  esti- 
mated at  420  m.  Notwithstanding  its  rapid 
current,  it  is  in  many  places  fonlable.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Ussher  as  a long,  wide,  and  shallow 
stream,  a good  deal  of  its  water  having  been  di- 
verted for  purposes  of  irrigation.  (Ussher,  From 
London  to  rerscpolis.  1865.) 

ARAUCANIA,  an  extensive  territory  in  South 
America,  comprising  die  country  lying  between 
37°  and  39°  50'  S.  laL,  and  70°  and  75°  20'  W. 
long.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  River 
Biobio;  on  the  S.  by  the  Valdivia  or  Cal&calla; 
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on  the  E.  by  the  Andes ; and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Araucanians  divide  their  country  into  four 
Butolmapus  or  tetrarchies,  viz. : — 

1.  Langenmapu,  L e.  the  maritime  country. 

2.  Lelpunmapu,  i.  e.  the  plain  country. 

8.  Inapiremapu,  i.  t.  die  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes. 

4.  Piremapu,  u e.  the  Andes  country. 

Each  tetrarchy  is  governed  by  a Toqui  or  te- 
trarch,  and  is  subdivided  into  nine  Allaregues  or 

Erovinces,  at  the  bead  of  each  of  which  is  an  Apo- 
lmen.  Each  prov.  is  again  subdivided  into  rune 
Rogues  or  districts,  severally  presided  over  by  an 
Ulmen.  This  division  existed  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity. 

The  dignity*  of  Apo- Ulmen  and  Ulmen  are  he- 
reditary in  the  male  line.  In  case,  however,  of 
failure,  a successor  is  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
their  choice  is  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Toqui 
or  generalissimo.  The  succession  is  thenceforward 
perpetuated  in  the  family  of  the  individual  newlv 
chosen.  The  ensign  of  an  Apo-Ulmen  is  a staff, 
with  a silver  globe  at  one  end  and  a silver  ring  in 
the  centre.  That  of  an  Ulmen  resembles  the  fore- 
going, with  the  exception  only  of  the  ring,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  former.  The  ensign  of  the 
Toqui’s  authority  is  a battle-axe. 

The  form  of  government  comprises  a mixture 
of  democracy  and  aristocracy. 

The  natives  proper  of  Araucania  belong  to  the 
race  of  the  Moluches,  and  the  name  of  Arauca- 
nians has  been  given  them  by  the  Spaniards. 
Their  range  of  information  is  extremely  limited, 
and  though  Spanish  writers  affirm  that  they  have 
some  notion  of  geometry*,  and  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  astronomy  to  distinguish  the  stars 
by  particular  names,  the  credibility  of  their 
account  is  much  to  be  questioned. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  confined  to  a 
little  agriculture.  The  Araucanians  cultivate  a 
few  fruits,  and  make  a kind  of  cider.  Their  prin- 
cipal wealth  consists  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
they  possess  a great  number  of  hones,  of  the 
Spanish  breed,  as  well  as  oxen,  guanacos,  and 
vicunas.  The  oxen  and  guanac«w  yield  them  a 
plentiful  subsistence,  and  tne  wool  of  tHc  \*icunas 
supplies  them  with  various  articles  of  clothing. 

The  Auracanians  have  a sort  of  criminal  code, 
and  the  crimes  which  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  heinous  by  them,  are  murder,  adultery*, 
robbery,  and  witchcraft.  The  latter  is  visited 
with  immediate  death.  (Wimracr  neustes  Ge- 
mtUdc  von  Amcrika,  voL  iv.p.  312  ; Wien,  1833.) 
Their  religion  consists  in  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a Supreme  Being,  besides  that  of  many 
lesser  deities,  and  also  in  the  immortality  of  the 
souL  (Stein’s  Handbuch  der  Geographic,  vol.  iii. 
p.  752;  Leipzig,  1834.)  The  Araucanians  main- 
tain no  stamling  force,  but  every  male  is  inured 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  being  naturally  a warlike 
people,  it  needs  no  compulsion  to  rally  them  in 
defence  of  their  country.  None  of  the  aboriginal 
race  of  S.  America  have  resisted  with  so  much 
obstinacy  and  such  determined  bravery  all  the 
attempts  of  Europeans  to  reduce  them  to  a state 
of  subjection,  and  to  the  present  time  their  effort* 
have  been  successful,  and  they  remain  independent. 
They  are  extremely  proud  of  having  maintained 
their  independence,  and  call  themselves  the  un- 
conquered people.  They  have  derived  from  the 
Spaniards  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  cavalry 
in  battle,  and  their  skill  in  this  mode  of  warfare 
is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed. 

The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  trowsers, 
reaching  to  the  ankle,  of  woollen  stuff  and  a 
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smock  of  the  mine  materials,  usually  white,  over 
which  is  thrown  a piece  of  cloth  2 yds.  wide,  and 
24  long,  with  a hole  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  head.  This  garment  is  styled  a 
poncho.  Their  hat  is  of  a conical  shape.  The 
dress  worn  by  the  women  is  a long  white  tunic, 
and  a black  upper  garment  fastened  round  the 
him  with  a girdle,  together  with  a small  mantle 
called  an  ichilla.  The  favourite  colour  is  blue, 
having  a greenish  hue.  The  latter  wear  no  head- 
dress, and  go  bore-footed.  They  are  fond  of  dis- 
playing a quantity  of  rings  upon  their  fingers, 
and  ornament  their  arms  and  necks  with  strings 
of  beads.  Every  woman  is  obliged  to  present  her 
husband  annually  with  a poncho  of  her  own 
making,  and  daily  with  a dish  cooked  by  herself. 
(Wimmer,  vol.  iv.  p.  313.)  Both  the  men  and 
women  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and  capable  of 
enduring  great  fatigue.  The  children  go  naked 
till  their  tenth  or  eleventh  year. 

A tribe,  called  Cuncbi,  inhabits  the  country 
between  Valdivia  and  the  Gulf  of  Guavatica; 
and  another,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Hinlichi, 
that  between  the  Archipelago  of  Chonoe  and  the 
Gulf  of  Penn  as. 

The  government  of  Araucania  was  republican 
till  the  year  1859,  when  a French  gentleman,  a 
barrister  named  M.  De  Tenners,  who  had  tra- 
velled through  the  count ry,  gained  some  adhe- 
rents, and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign,  under  the 
title  of  King  Aurelius  Antonius  I.  To  get  rid  of 
this  ruler,  his  opponents  called  in  Chilian  troops, 
who  defeated  the  sing  and  made  him  prisoner  in 
February,  1862;  but  at  the  same  timo  annexed 
Araucania  to  Chili.  * Aurelius  Antonius  L’  was 
liberated  soon  after,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

ARAU CO,  a town  of  Chili,  cap.  prow  and  bay 
of  same  name,  230  m.  SSW.  of  Valparaiso,  Pop. 
of  prow  43,466  in  1856. 

ARBE,  or  AKBA,  a small  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Quarn cro  in  the  Adriatic,  separated  by  the  nar- 
row channel  of  Morlacca  from  the  coast  of  Croatia. 
Pop.  3,500  in  1857.  It  produces,  com,  figs,  and 
excellent  wine;  and  has  salt  lakes.  Its  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a bay  on  its  S. 
coast,  has  1,100  inhabitants,  and  is  a bishop’s  sec. 

ARBKLA.  or  AUBIL,  a town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  pachalic  Bagdad,  I k> tween  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Zab,  on  the  high  road  from  Bagdad  to 
Mozul,  lau  36°  1 T N.,  long.  44°  E.  This  was  for- 
merly a large  city,  the  cap.  of  the  prow  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  is  renowned  in  history  for  the  final  and 
decisive  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity,  anno  331 
B.C.,  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  Darius,  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  the  total  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire. 
But,  under  its  present  Turkish  masters,  Arbcla 
has  sadly  declined  from  its  former  greatness,  and 
is  now  an  inconsiderable  mud  town,  with  about 
8,000  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  is  built  on  an  arti- 
ficial mound,  150ft.  in  height,  formerly  surmounted 
by  a castle. 

’ ARBOGA,  an  inland  town  of  Sweden,  prefect. 
Westerns,  on  the  navigable  river  Ulvisou,  which 
falls  into  the  lake  Madar,  near  the  point  where 
the  former  is  joined  bv  the  canal  of  Arboga,  pro- 
ceeding from  Lake  Hielmar,  160  m.  W.  Stockholm. 
Pop.  3,022  in  1860.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the 
iron,  and  copper  of  the  surrounding  country ; has 
a considerable  transit  trade,  and  has  been  the  seat 
of  several  diets. 

ARBOIS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Jura,  eapt. 
cant.,  on  the  Cuisance,  half-way  between  Salins 
and  Poligny.  Pop.  6,672  in  1861.  The  town  is 
well  built,  situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by  hills 
and  vineyards,  which  produce  excellent  white 
wines.  It  has  a royal  college  and  a tribunal  of 


! original  jurisdiction,  with  fabrics  of  earthenware, 
rape  seed,  oil,  and  paper ; tanneries,  and  flatting 
mills.  Pichegm  was  a native  of  this  town;  and 
after  the  Restoration  of  1815,  a bronze  statue  was 
erected  to  him  in  one  of  its  squares. 

ARCADLA,  the  classical  name  of  central  Pelo- 
ponnesus, now  an  ini.  nomarchy  of  mod.  Greece, 
Morea,  of  which  it  occupies  the  high  table- land, 
between  lat.37°  16'jaml  near  38°  N.,  lon£.  21°  44'  to 
22°  35'  E.,  having  N.  Achaia,  K.  Argons,  W.  Elis, 
and  S.  Meseenia  and  Laconia:  length  and  breadth 
about  40  m.  each.  Area,  1,600  sq.  m.  Pop. 
96,546  in  1861.  It  is  intersected  by  hill-ridges 
in  various  directions,  and  on  the  N.  a lofty  moun- 
tain range  renders  its  access  difficult.  It  contains 
several  plains  of  tolerable  extent,  as  that  of  Tri- 
polizza, 25  m.  long,  and  from  1 to  8 m.  bread,  with 
those  of  Lonilari,  Man  tinea.  Tcgea,  <tc.  Its  chief 
streams  are  the  Roufia  (Alpheut)  the  largest  river 
of  the  Morea,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Dogana, 
Ladon,  dec. : its  lakes  are  insignificant  in  size,  but 
the  Stvmphalus,  of  classic  fame,  is  amongst  them. 
Arcadia  has  many  geographical  features  in  com- 
mon with  lkcotia : it  is  copiously  watered,  but  its 
valleys  are  often  quite  encased  by  hills,  and  having 
no  good  outlet,  the  waters  are  Lut  partly  carried 
off  by  subterranean  channels,  leaving  stagnant 
marshes,  which  deteriorate  the  air.  Arcadia,  from 
its  elevation,  is  much  colder  than  the  rest  of  the 
Morea ; its  climate  is  even  rigorous.  M uch  of  it 
is  uncultivated  or  given  up  to  pasture,  cattle- 
feeding being  by  far  the  most  important  rural 
occupation,  the  Arcadian  shepherds  roving  altout 
with  their  flocks  in  families  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
persons,  living  in  tents,  and  changing  their  loca- 
lity as  fresh  pastures  are  required.  Some  of  the 
plains  contain  many  vineyards;  that  of  iicnea 
was  said  by  Pliny  and  others  to  produce  a wine 
that  made  ‘ men  mad,  and  women  fruitful : * a 
sweetish  red  wine  is  still  made  at  that  place,  with 
more  flavour  and  body  than  almost  any  other  in 
the  Morea.  The  Arcadians  are  strong  and  labo- 
rious, but  all  the  operations  of  agriculture  devolve 
upon  the  women  : the  men  devote  themselves  to 
tending  cat  t le,  or  performing  necessary  journeys 
on  business.  The  decline  of  the  culture  and 
population  of  Arcadia  dates  from  a very  remote 
period.  Strabo  refers  it,  or  at  least  the  conversion 
of  the  com  lands  into  pasture,  to  the  it?ra  of  the 
foundation  of  Mcgaln|xdis,  to  settle  in  which  city 
many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  were 
abandoned.  Forests,  however,  have  not  appa- 
rently much  increased ; and  that  of  Pclagus,  in 
the  plain  of  Pallantium  (Tripolizza)  has  wholly 
disap[>eared.  Arcadia  presents,  in  many  places, 
most  beautiful  scenery ; as,  for  instance,  the  val- 
ley of  Megalopolis.  (See  Leake,  Molt k a.)  The 
plane,  fir,  chestnut,  oak,  ilex,  wild-pear,  lentisk, 
drc.,  arc  the  most  common  trees ; deer  and  game 
are  plentiful ; wild  boars,  wolves,  bears,  Ac.,  com- 
mon only  in  the  N.  Arcadia,  which  was  formerly 
divided  into  four  eparchies,  is  now  divided  into  the 
deps.  of  M&ntineaund  Gortynos : Tripolizza,  Lon- 
don, Karitena,  and  Andruzzena,  are  its  chief 
towns.  It  contains  the  remains  of  the  cities  of 
Phigalcia,  Megalopolis,  Pallantium,  drc.  besides 
many  other  interesting  ruins. 

ARC-EN-BARROIS,  a town  of  France,  den. 
Haute  Marne,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Aujon,  18  m.  SW. 
Cbaumont.  Pop.  1,349  in  1861.  There  are 
woollen  manufactures. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  ARKHANGHELSK,  a 
government  of  Russia  in  Europe,  occupying  the 
whole  country  from  the  Oural  Mountains  on  the 
E.  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  on  the  W.,  and 
from  the  frontiers  of  Vologda  and  Olonets  on  the 
S.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  White  Sea  on 
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the  N.  It  include*,  also,  Nova  Zembla,  and  some 
other  large  inlands  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  esti- 
mate* of  the  area  differ  considerably,  but  it  is 
believed,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  to  exceed 
250,000  aq.  m.,  or  more  than  double  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  incl.  islands  its  area  is 
estimated  at  296,067  m.  The  largest  portion 
by  far  of  this  vast  territory  is  condemned  to  per- 
petual sterility.  The  part  of  it  within  the  Arctic 
circle  consists  principally  of  an  almost  boundless 
expanse  of  sandy  and  mossy  plains,  having  ice, 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  always  a little 
below  the  surface.  The  country  on  this  side  the 
Arctic  circle  consists,  also,  of  immense  plains, 
partly  occupied  with  forests  that  cover  more  than 
half  the  entire  extent  of  the  prov. ; partly,  but  in 
a very  inferior  degree,  by  low  {tasture  grounds ; and 
partly  with  lakes,  and  morasses.  Principal  towns, 
Archangel,  Onega,  Dwina,  Mezen,  and  1'etchora. 
Pop.  in  1846.258,000;  in  1858,274,951.  Owing 
to  the  severity  and  variableness  of  the  climate, 
com  crops  cannot  be  dejtended  upon ; and,  in 
consequence,  even  in  the  southern  districts,  where 
the  land  is  most  fertile,  they  are  but  little  at- 
tended to ; though  considerable  quantities  of  hemp 
and  fiax  are  raised.  The  principal  wealth  of  the 
government  consists  in  its  immense  and  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  forests;  but  tishingand  hunt- 
ing are  the  chief  employment*.  The  rein-deer 
is  the  domestic  animal  of  the  Laplanders  and  Sa- 
tnoyedc*,  the  former  occupying  the  NW.  and  the 
latter  the  N E.  parts  of  the  government.  Among 
the  tribes  now  mentioned,  dried  fish  occupies  the 
place  of  bread ; and  in  the  more  S.  districts,  the 
inner  bark  of  trees,  and  certain  species  of  moss, 
are  intermixed  with  meal,  or  substituted  for  it  in 
the  making  of  bread.  Horses  and  cattle  diminu- 
tive, and  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  treat- 
ment. The  district  of  Kholmogor,  on  the  Dwina, 
a little  below  Archangel,  where  the  pasture  is  ex- 
ceedingly good,  roust,  however,  be  excepted  from 
this  remark.  A breed  of  Dutch  cattle,  imported 
into  this  district  bv  Catherine  II.,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  inhabitant*,  still  preserves  its  supe- 
riority ; and  the  calves  of  these  cattle,  being  well 
fed,  furnish  the  delicate  white  veal  so  much 
esteemed  at  St.  Petendmrgh.  (Tooke’s  Russian 
Empire,  iii.  p.  89.)  Ship  and  boat  building,  and 
the  preparation  of  pitch  and  tar,  are  carried  on  to 
a considerable  extent.  A good  deal  of  coarse 
linen  is  mode  by  the  peasantry  of  Archangel,  and 
of  the  contiguous  districts;  and  they  also  manu- 
facture a good  deal  of  cordage  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  mats,  with  leather,  tallow,  turpentine, 

Itotosh,  Ac.  The  population,  though  originally 
Finnish,  is  now  essentially  Russian.  The  Sa- 
moyedea,  who  arc  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  civilisation,  though  spread  over  an  im- 
mense surface,  do  not  exceed  6,000  or  7,000  indi- 
viduals. They  are  exempted  from  the  Obrock 
and  from  compulsory  military  service,  paying  only 
the  Lwaak  or  tribute  imposed  on  Asiatic*.  The 
Laplanders,  who  are  a little  more  advanced,  do 
not  amount  to  2,000  individuals.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  the  capitation  tax. 

A kch  ax oki.,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, and  the  principal  city  and  port  of  trade  in 
the  N.  of  Russia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina, 
about  54  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  the  White 
Sea;  laf.  64°  32'  8"  N.,  long.  40°  33'  E.  Pojk 
28,981  in  1858.  'Hie  town  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  wood,  and  has  been  materially  improved 
since  the  tire  of  1793.  The  principal  building  is 
the  Gostinoi  dwor,  or  l»azoar,  for  the  exhibition 
and  sale  of  merchandise,  and  its  protection  against 
fire.  It  is  of  stone,  and  of  great  extent.  The 
marine  hospital  also  deserve*  to  be  noticed.  Arch- 
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angel  is  the  residence  of  a general  and  civil  go- 
vernor, and  of  an  archbishop.  There  is  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary  with  nine  professors,  a gymnasium, 
a school  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  some 
other  educational  establishments.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  high  N.  latitude,  and  the  lengthened  period 
during  which  it  is  annually  inaccessible,  it  has  a 
pretty  extensive  commerce.  It  owes  this  to  its 
situation  on  the  Dwina,  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  of  Russia,  and  which  has  been  united  by 
canals  with  the  Wolga  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Neva  on  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  the 
articles  of  export  are  brought  by  this  channel, 
mostly  from  a considerable  distance,  some  even 
from  Siberia.  The  principal  are  corn,  flax  and 
hemp,  timber,  iron,  linseed ; vast  quantities  of 
mats,  potash,  tallow,  tar,  pitch,  train-oil,  canvass 
and  coarse  linen,  furs,  cordage,  and  deals.  The 
export*  vary  materially  in  different  years,  prin- 
cipally according  to  the  demand  for  com  in 
this  and  other  foreign  countries.  During  the  five 
vears  preceding  1864  they  amounted  to— 1859, 
1,297,879/.;  I860,  906,851  4;  1861,  1,157,345/.; 
1862,  1,128,965/.;  and  1863,  796,898/  ; the  great 
falling  off  in  the  latter  year,  however,  arising 
from  t he  failure  of  the  grain  and  linseed  crons  in 
the  districts  which  supply  the  port.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  exports  are  to  Great  Britain.  The 
value  of  the  imports,  which  consist  principally  of 
colonial  produce,  spices,  salt,  woollens,  cottons, 
hardware,  and  fish,  is  always  much  less  than  that 
of  the  exports.  The  figures  for  the  same  years 
as  the  exports  above  given  were — 67,7714, 67.7094, 
61,1804,  69,5084,  and  80,4804,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  being  from  Great  Britain.  The 
article  most  largely  imported  is  fish,  the  value  of 
which  in  1863  was  41,9284  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a considerable  importation  of  tea  from 
England,  competing  with  the  teas  brought  over- 
land from  Kiachta.  The  amount  in  1863  was 
5,305 4 The  exports,  being  bulky  articles,  employ 
a great  number  of  ships,  varying  from  300  to  500. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  in  1863  was 
354 ; tonnage  68,870 ; of  which  187  vessels,  and 
35,989  tons,  were  British.  There  were,  besides, 
181  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  with 
Norwegian  F inmark.  The  harbour  is  at  the  Island 
of  Solembolsk,  about  1 m.  below  the  town ; and 
the  ahipe  are  principally  loaded  direct  from  the 
prams,  rafts,  Ac.,  that  bring  the  produce  down  the 
river.  There  is  a bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
with  from  13  to  14£  ft.  water ; and  vessels 
drawing  more  than  this  must,  of  course,  partly 
load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  in  the 
roads.  There  is  a government  dockyard,  with 
slips  for  building  ships,  about  12  miles  below  the 
town,  where  also  are  situated  warehouses  belonging 
to  merchants  of  the  city.  A fishing  company  was 
established  here  in  1803.  F^xclusivc  of  the  ship 
and  boat  building,  and  the  manufact  ure  of  cordage 
and  canvass  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article, 
there  is  here  a sugar  refinery  and  several  breweries. 

The  entrance  to  the  Dwina,  where  Archangel 
was  soon  after  built,  was  discovered  by  the  famous 
Richard  Chancdlour,  the  companion  of  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughhv  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  iti  1554  ; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  the  foundation  of 
Petersburg,  it  was  the  only  port  in  the  empire 
accessible  to  foreigners.  (Commercial  Reports.) 

ARCH1DONA,  a town  of  Spain,  34  m.  N. 
Malaga.  Pop.  7,611  in  1857. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  a term  applied  to  such  tracts 
of  sea  as  are  interspersed  with  numerous  and  con- 
tiguous islands ; but  it  is  especially  applied  to  the 
islanils  in  the  Augean  Sea,  or  that  jwut  of  the 
Mediterranean  lying  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece. 
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ARCHIPELAGO  (EASTERN).  Thin  most 
extensive  archipelago  comprises  a vast  numtier  of 
islands,  some  or  which,  as  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Ac.  are  of  very  large  dimensions.  The 
islands  extend  within  the  tropics  between  95°  and 
136°  E.  long.,  and  11°  S.  and  19°  N.  lat.,  having 
NW.  and  N.  the  Cliinese  Sea;  NE.  and  E.  the 
Pacific ; and  S.  and  SW.  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
archipelago  is  divided  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  into  the 
following  five  divisions,  each  distinguished  by  pe- 
culiarities of  situation,  climate,  and  products. 

1st  Div.  From  long.  95°  to  116°,  including 
Sumatra,  Java.  Bali,  Lombok,  Madura,  Bangka, 
Billiton,  the  Malay  penins.  and  the  \V.  and  larger 
portion  of  Borneo.  The  soil  of  this  division  is 
good,  and  suited  to  the  production  of  most  kinds 
of  vcg.  food.  Rice  is  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  the  moat  civilised  of  the 
archipelago. 

2<L  Div.  From  lorn;.  116°  to  124°,  includes 
Celebes,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Sandal-wood,  Timor, 
and  the  E.  |>art  of  Borneo  to  3°  N.  lat.  The  soil 
is  inferior  to  the  former;  rice  is  not  so  abun- 
dantly produced,  and  sago  partly  supplies  its 
place. 

3d.  Div.  From  long.  124°  to  130°;  lat.  10°  S. 
to  2°  N. : includes  Ceram,  Boom,  Gillolo,  Timor- 
lant,  the  Arooe  I.  and  Papua.  The  climate  differs 
from  that  of  most  of  the  other  div. : the  E.  mon- 
soon is  rainy  and  boisterous,  the  VV.  dry  and  tem- 
perate ; the  plauts  and  animals  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  division  disappear,  and  others  take  their 
place,  peculiar  to  this  region  of  the  world,  as  the 
clove,  nutmeg,  Ac.  Very  little  rice  is  grown; 
sago  forms  the  chief  food  : the  natives  are  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  all  the  other  div.  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

4th  Div.  From  long.  116°  to  128°.  and  lat.  4° 
to  10°  N.  includes  Mindanao,  the  Sooloo  I.,  Pala- 
wan, and  the  NE.  part  of  Borneo.  Products  of  all 
the  former  div.  are  found  hero ; but  the  clove  and 
nutmeg  are  very  inferior.  Rice  is  consumed,  but 
sago  is  the  principal  article  of  food;  the  natives 
are  above  those  oi  the  3rd  division  in  civilization. 

5th  Div.  From  10°  to  19°  N.  lat.  includes  the 
remainder  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  the  only 
portion  within  the  limits  of  the  hurricanes.  The 
soil  is  fertile  in  rice,  tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
but  not  in  the  pepper  of  the  1st,  nor  the  fine  spices 
of  the  3rd  div.  The  manners,  institutions,  and 
language  of  the  inhabitants  differ  from  those  of 
all  the  other  divisions. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  June  8th,  1863  (voL  xxxiii. 
pp.  217,  et  aeq.  of  Journal)  gives  a different  and 
more  extensive  definition  of  the  archipelago. 
According  to  his  views,  the  Malay— or,  as  lie 
should  prefer  to  name  it,  the  Indo-Australian — 
arclii|>clago,  extends  from  the  JVicoftar  Ialanda  on 
the  NW.  of  St.  ChrisUtral , one  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  on  the  SE. ; that  is,  between  long.  95°  and 
162°  E.,  and  from  Luzon  on  the  north  to  Rotti, 
near  Timor,  on  the  south.  The  whole  region,  in- 
cluding the  Malay  peninsula,  which  is  almost  an 
island,  and  from  which  the  archipelago  is  not 
physically*  separated,  is  of  a somewhat  triangular 
form,  with  an  extreme  length  of  about  6,000,  and 
a breadth  of  rather  more  than  2,000  English 
miles,  so  that  it  is  comparable  in  its  dimensions 
w'ith  the  primary  divisions  of  the  earth,  while  its 
component  parts  are  on  an  equally  extended 
scale — two  of  the  islands,  Borneo  and  New  Guinea , 
being  the  largest  on  the  globe.  They  are  nearly 
equal  in  extent,  and  the  only  other  Island  which 
approaches  them  is  Madagascar.  Borneo  would 
contain  within  its  vast  area  the  whole  of  Groat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  all  their  islets  from 


Scilly  to  Shetland  in  their  true  relative  positions, 
and  still  leave  boundless  forests  stretching  out 
like  an  ocean  beyond  them.  Then  comes  Sumatra, 
alKHit  equal  to  groat  Britain ; after  which  follow 
Java,  Luzon,  and  Celebes,  either  of  which  may 
compare  in  size  with  Ireland,  or  one  of  the  larger 
New  Zealand  Islands.  After  these  succeed  eighteen 
Islands  which  average  as  large  as  Jamaica,  more 
than  one  hundred  about  the  size  of  the  Isles  of 
Wight  and  Man,  with  many  thousands  of  isles 
and  islets  below  these,  and  which  are  practically 
innumerable.  The  region  deserves  to  be  looked 
on  os  a separate  continent,  possessing  its  own 
races  of  men  and  its  own  aspects  of  nature,  alto- 
gether cut  off  from  the  groat  continents  into 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  divide  the  globe,  and 
quite  incapable  of  being  classed  with  any  of  them. 
If  Australia  be  a fifth  division  of  the  globe,  thia 
great  archipelago  may  be  considered  a sixth.  Mr. 
Wallace  considers  that  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Arcliipelago,  consisting  principally  of  the 
Islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  must  have 
formed  at  a comparatively  recent  date  a portion 
of  the  continent  of  Asia,  drawing  the  inference 
from  the  general  likeness  of  the/umia  and  flora 
to  those  of  Asia,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  seas 
dividing  the  archipelago  from  that  continent,  the 
depth  not  exceeding  50  fathoms.  For  similar 
reasons,  Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  the  southern 
half  of  the  archipelago  formed  a portion  of  the 
Australian  continent  The  contrast  between  the 
two  halves  is  abruptly  exhibited  in  passing  from 
the  Island  of  Buli  to  that  of  Sombock.  The  strait 
here  is  15  miles  wide,  so  that  we  may  pass  in  two 
hours  from  one  great  division  of  the  earth  to 
another,  differing  as  essentially  in  their  nnimaL 
life  as  Europe  does  from  America.  Eastward  of  the 
Malay  arcliipelago,  a group  of  islands  stretches 
out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ; but  these  character- 
istics are  distinctively  Australian,  and  they  are 
therefore,  not  included  in  the  island-continent. 

The  E.  arc  hip.  is  mountainous,  and  its  principal 
mountains,  which  are  often  isolated,  have  all  a 
volcanic  character.  It  is  very  generally*  covered 
with  deep  forests  of  stupendous  trees.  The  num- 
ber of  grassy*  plain*  is  very*  small,  and  there  are 
no  arid  sandy  deserts.  It  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  clusters  of  islands  by  its  periodical  winds, 
and  peculiar  natural  products,  one  of  which,  sago, 

‘ is  such  as  man  nowhere  else  subsists  upon ' as  a 
chief  article  of  food.  Gold  is  found  in  almost 
every  part,  but  especially  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra, 
the  total  yearly  produce  being  estimated  at 
155,0(10  oz.  Silver  is  believed  to  be  native,  tin  is 
very*  plentiful  in  Bangka ; and  there  are  also  iron 
and  copper;  diamonds  are  found  in  Borneo  $ 
sulphur  pretty  generally,  and  salt  from  springs, 
especially  iu  Java.  Palms,  bomlioos,  and  ratans 
are  uni  versa] ; the  most  remarkable  of  these  trees 
is  the  sago-palm  ( Metroxylon  »ago)y  one  of  the 
smallest  of  its  tribe,  seldom  reaching  to  more  than 
30  ft.  in  height,  and  growing  only  where  the  E. 
is  the  boisterous  monsoon,  a region  extend- 
ing W.  to  Celebes  and  Borneo,  N.  to  Mindanao, 
S.  to  Timor,  and  E.  to  Papua ; Ceram  is  its  chief 
seat,  and  there  large  forests  of  it  arc  found.  The 
edible  farina  is  the  central  pith,  which  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  trees  as  to  the  time  required 
for  its  attaining  proper  maturity.  At  the  age  of 
perhaps  fifteen  years  the  tree  is  cut  dow  n,  and  may 
yield  500  or  600  lb*,  pith,  but  the  average  is  about 
300  lbs. ; this  is  ground  into  powder,  clarified,  and 
made  into  cakes  kept  dry*  for  use : it  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  in  the  form  of  pottage.  Sago  grows 
well  only  in  marshy  places : * a good  sago  planta- 
tion or  forest  is  a bog  knee-deep.’  A farina  of  an 
inferior  kind  is  supplied  by  the  gomuti  (Borassua 
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gomotos),  another  palm  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  which  growto  in  the  E.  isl.  in  the  val- 
leys of  hilly  tracts,  and  yields  also  toddy,  and  a 
fibrous  epidermis  used  in  the  cordage  of  the  native 
shipping.  Teak  is  abundant  in  Java,  and  the 
tianana  grows  commonly  in  the  greatest  perfection ; 
the  orange  and  lemon  tribe,  shaddock,  pomegra- 
nate, pine-apple,  guava,  tamarind,  jack-fruit, 
mango,  &c.  are  plentiful ; and  several  fine  fruits, 
as  the  champunduk . mangostein,  and  durian , are 
confined  to  the  archipelago.  The  lat  ter  is  esteemed 
by  the  natives  before  all  other  fruits;  it  Is  as 
large  as  a pumpkin,  its  seeds  being  enveloped  in 
a rich  white  pulp,  the  edible  portion ; and,  though 
repulsive  at  first  by  a strong  smell,  a taste  for  it 
once  acquired  is  lasting.  The  copal  tree  is  found 
in  Palawan,  and  others  yielding  resins  are  plen- 
tiful; the  palma  christi,  cocoa-nut,  and  sesamum 
yield  oil,  as  well  as  a large  and  handsome  tree 
called  kanari,  peculiar  to  the  E.  isl.,  benzoin, 
catechu,  camphor,  olibanum,  are  the  gums  na- 
turally produced,  and  the  pterocarpus,  yielding 
dragons'  blood,  grows  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Ebony,  toon,  sandal-wood,  in  Timor  and  the  ad- 
jacent isL,  sapan-wood,  lignum-aloes,  Ac.  are 
found;  and  indigo,  annotto,  satllower,  and  ter- 
meric  in  nearly  all  the  isL  The  clove  and  nut-  ; 
meg  flourish  in  Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas,  black 
pepper  in  Sumatra,  and  ginger  and  cassia  pretty 
generally;  cubebs,  cajcput  ( melaleuca  eajuputi). 
and  sassafras  in  various  parts,  areca  in  all,  as  well 
as  the  auc/tar  or  poison  tree : the  chetik,  wrongly 
called  upas,  is  confined  to  Java.  The  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  capsicums,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  the  sweet  potato  in  the  W.  are  common  arti- 
cles of  culture ; many  kinds  of  pulse  are  grown 
as  articles  of  food ; millet  is  but  seldom  cultivated, 
but  maize,  which  is  next  in  importance  here  to 
rice,  flourishes  everywhere.  The  natives  gene- 
rally are  very  fond  of  flowers ; those  of  the  archip. 
arc  mostly  yellow  or  red;  blue  is  rare  amongst 
them ; lotuses  and  other  aquatic  plants  are  pro- 
fusely numerous.  European  flowers  and  other 
vegetables  transplanted  thither,  in  general  soon 
lose  their  perfume  and  excellence ; and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  those  from  America,  which,  like 
the  nine-apple,  <£<\,  are  treated  with  indifference 
bv  tnc  natives.  The  buffalo  and  ox,  being  both 
of  remarkably  large  and  fine  breeds,  are  used  in 
agriculture ; elephants  are  found  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  Sumatra  only. 

The  argus  pheasant  and  bin!  of  paradise  are 
the  most  remarkable  birds.  The  latter  is  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  Papua,  the  Arooe,  and  other 
E.  isl.  The  edible  bints’  nests,  so  much  valued  by 
the  Chinese,  are  built  in  caves,  most  commonly 
on  the  sea-shore,  by  a species  of  swallow  ( Hirun- 
do  esculenta).  Tortoises  are  numerous  in  the  E. : 
the  shores,  especially  in  the  WM  profusely  abound 
with  fine  fish,  os  the  pomfret,  calcap,  soles,  &c. : 
the  whale  fishery  of  the  S.  seas  is  reputed  worth 
upwards  of  1 ,000,00011  per  aim.;  sharks,  whose  fins 
are  important  articles  of  export  in  China,  pearl 
oysters,  cowries,  or  gigantic  cockles,  are  common ; 
and  the  Holothuria , or  sea  slug,  is  fished  for  on 
coral  reefs  from  one  end  of  the  archipelago  to  the 
other.  The  lac  insect  exists  in  most  of  the 
forests,  especially  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  pe- 
nins. ; and  bees  are  very  numerous  in  the  E.,  but 
thev  have  never  been  domesticated. 

Native  Tribes. — The  inliab.  are  of  two  distinct 
races,  differing  widely  in  conformation : one 
having  a fair  or  brown  complexion,  while  the 
other  is  black.  The  former  inhabit  chiefly  the  W., 
the  latter  the  whole  of  the  archip.,  but  become 
more  prevalent  as  we  go  farther  eastward.  The 
fair  or  brown  tribes  are  short,  squat,  and  robust, 


5 ft.  2 inches  being  the  greatest  height  commonly 
of  the  men,  and  4 ft.  1 1 in.  of  the  women.  Their 
lower  limbs  are  large  and  heavy,  but  not  ill— 
formed,  the  bosoms  of  the  women  rather  small 
than  large  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  the 
arms  and  limbs  of  both  sexes  are  round  and  fleshy, 
rather  than  muscular.  Face  round,  mouth  wide, 
teeth  remarkably  fine,  chin  square,  angles  of  lower 
jaw  vcrvprominent,  cheek-bones  high  (cheeks  t here- 
fore hollow) ; nose  not  very  prominent,  but  never 
flat ; eyes  small  and  black ; hair  on  the  head 
long,  lank,  harsh,  and  generally  black ; elsewhere 
very  scanty.  This  race  is  superior  in  amiearance 
to  the  other,  but  less  good-looking  tiian  most 
Asiatic  nations.  The  black  or  Papuan  race  is  a 
kind  of  dwarf  African  negro,  never  more  than  5 ft, 
in  height ; spare  and  puny,  with  a projecting  belly 
and  buttocks,  which  are  much  lower  than  the 
African’s;  complexion  sooty,  nose  and  undcr-lip 
projecting  very  much  from  the  face ; hair  woolly, 
m small  tufts,  and  each  hair  with  a spiral  twist. 
For  undersized  people,  the  inhab.  of  tne  archip. 
are  strong  and  athletic,  though  not  agile,  nor,  like 
some  Asiatic  nations,  fond  of  practising  and  ex- 
hibiting feats,  to  show  the  flexibility  of  their 
Iwxlies.  They  have  a singular  strength  of  con- 
stitution, and  ability  to  recover  speedily  from 
bodily  accidents  and  resist  inflammatory  ilisorders. 
They  are  temperate  and  abstemious,  and  not  de- 
voted to  intoxicating  liquors,  although  they 
universally  use  betel,  areca.  and  tobacco,  and 
would  consume  much  opium,  were  the  price  not 
so  high.  They  are  good-tempered,  brave,  humane, 
hospitable,  and  neither  bigoted  nor  perfidious,  but 
very  revengeful.  They  are  capable  of  attachment, 
gratitude,  and  fidelity,  have  great  parental  and 
filial  affection,  love  for  their  country,  and  a regard 
for  truth.  The  faculties  of  their  mind  are  generally 
feeble  ; they  are  slow  of  comprehension,  credulous, 
and  superstitious;  their  judgment  narrow,  aiul 
their  reason,  memory,  and  imagination  alike 
weak ; they  are.  however,  good  imitators,  and 
have  an  aptitude  for  music ; in  their  manners  they 
are  grave,  courteous,  and  reserved ; thev  consider 
it  most  respectful  to  sit,  cover  the  head,  and 
turn  the  back  to  their  superiors.  The  more  savage 
tribes  go  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  piece  of  cloth  worn  round  the  loins.  In  the 
Philippines  the  dress  is  nearly  the  same  for  both 
sexes,  and  between  the  flowing  dress  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  the  close  one  of  Europe,  consisting 
of  two  coverings : excepting  the  Mohammedans, 
all  wear  the  head  uncovered.  Their  teeth  are 
usually  filed  and  blackened : the  women’s  orna- 
ments are  chiefly  of  gold : pearls  are  never  worn. 
All  the  men  are  armed  with  the  Arts,  or  dagger, 
which,  with  the  spear,  is  the  favourite  wea|jon ; 
the  others  are  the  club,  sling,  sword,  and  l**w 
and  arrows ; the  latter  are  often  poisoned  with 
aurhar,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means,  a power- 
ful drug.  They  are  not  expert  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. The  materials  of  their  dwellings  are 
commonly  bamboo,  rntan,  palmetto  leaves,  and 
wild  grass,  the  two -latter  of  which  are  used  for 
roofing : houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seas 
are  mounted  on  posts  15  to  20  ft.  high,  and  su- 
perior residences  are  enclosed  within  temporary 
palings.  They  consist  of  but  one  floor,  and  their 
furniture  is  rude  and  scanty  ; the  beds  are  rough 
mats,  or  often  mere  benches,  on  which  a person 
lies  down,  with  his  day -dress  wrapt  around  him. 
Knives  and  forks  arc  unknown,  and  porcelain 
dishes  are  a luxury : meals  are  taken  sitting  on 
the  ground;  the  food  is  served  up  in  trays  of 
wood  or  metal,  and  grasped  by  handfuls  by  each 
as  he  wants  it.  The  Polynesian  language,  which, 
in  various  dialects,  is  Bpoken  over  nearly  the 
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whole  of  the  archip.,  and  extend*  a*  well  to  into  the  archip.  in  the  thirteenth,  and  continued  to 
Madagascar,  and  to  the  farthest  of  Cook's  dis-  spread  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Chris- 
coveries  toward  the  8.,  is  in  ever)'  respect  different  tianity  prevail*  only  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
from  all  others,  and  probably  derived  from  an  Spice  ial.  The  Mohammedan  laws  are  those 
ancient  nation  originally  settled  in  Java,  where  it  chiefly  in  force  in  the  civilised  parts,  and  are 
is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  Next  to  the  closely  adhered  to  sometimes;  but  the  task  of 
dialect  of  Java,  those  of  the  Malay  penins.,  Bugis,  avenging  private  injuries  mostly  passes  into  pri- 
and  Macassar,  are  the  most  civilised ; Sanskrit  is  vale  hands.  The  lex  tuiionU  is  very  popular, 
introduced  into  the  more  improved  islands  of  the  though  almost  all  punishments  may  be  com- 
W.  division ; Arabic  has  also  been  introduced  by  pounded  or  alleviated  by  paying  the  party  injured, 
the  Mohammedans.  There  is  in  parts  also  a his  friends,  or  the  executioner : stabbing  by  the 
small  admixture  of  Chinese  and  Persian,  Portu-  kria  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  capital  punishment, 
gueso  and  Dutch.  Trade  in  the  archipelago  is  esteemed  a most 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  yet  honourable  employment,  and  even  sovereign* 
uncultivated ; and  of  that  which  is,  the  chief  part  personally  engage  in  it.  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
is  no  better  than  a morass  for  half  the  year.  There  Celebes  arc  the  chief  seats  of  trade:  from  the 
is  a wide  difference  in  the  industry  of  the  natives;  latter  forty  vessels  go  annually  to  the  N.  coast  of 
some  are  roaming  about  their  forests,  but  the  Australia,  and  many  others  into  the  rest  of  the 
greater  number  have  actually  made  ‘ a respectable  archipelago,  to  collect  articles  for  the  Chinese 
progress  in  social  order,  lamed  the  useful  animals,  trade,  the  most  considerable  of  all,  vet  not  of  180 
applied  themselves  successfully  to  agriculture,  to  years'  standing.  The  exports  to  Cliina  are  pep- 
fisheries,  to  navigation,  and  even  to  mining.’  The  per,  cloves,  mace  and  nutmegs,  scented  woo«fs, 
negro  race  are  fond  of  hunting;  all  arc  devoted  to  ebony,  ivory,  horns,  hides,  tortoise-shell,  sharks’ 
games  of  hazard,  and  in  Java  cock-fighting  is  a fins,  edible  birds’  nests,  gold  dust,  benzoin,  cam- 
favourite  amusement.  They  are  fond  of  dancing ; phor,  betel,  wax,  wool,  tripang,  and  European 
their  dances  being  grave,  stately,  and  slow : their  woollens  and  cottons.  The  trade  with  India  is 
music  is  not  destitute  of  melody.  Polygamy  and  believed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  have  commenced  at 
concubinage  are  common  amongst  the  higher  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the 
ranks,  in  the  more  civilised  states.  Chastity  is  Christian  wra,  and  is  now  very  extensive.  The 
variously  appreciated ; but  women  are  never  im-  imports  consist  principally  of  pepper,  tin,  betel- 
mured,  and  are  even  eligible  to  govern  in  elective  nut,  fine  woods,  gold  and  silver,  damar  and  spices, 
monarchies  as  Celebes.  Slavery  exists  evenr-  The  exports  to  Euro|>e  and  America  have  very 
where  except  in  Java.  The  inliab.  of  the  archip.  greatly  increased  within  these  few  years ; prin- 
ore  clothed  in  cotton,  mostly  woven  by  them-  cipally  in  consequence  of  the  wonderfully  ex- 
sclves:  silk  they  never  wore  generally,  nor  was  tended  growth  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo  in 
the  silkworm  ever  cultivated  by  them : their  loom  Java  (which  see).  But,  exclusive  of  these  great 
they  have  derived  from  the  Hindoos.  They  know  staples,  Java  sends  rice  to  the  other  islands,  to 
how  to  work  many  of  the  most  useful  metals,  as  the  (’ape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even  to  Europe; 
iron,  tin,  and  gold.  Some  of  their  musical  instru-  sago  is  sent  to  Europe,  China,  and  Bengal ; cotton 
ments  are  made  of  a kind  of  bcll-mctal,  which  is  produced  principally  in  the  great  south  chain 
they  cast  themselves ; and  they  sometimes  use  a of  the  first  and  second  divisions,  but  little,  how- 
metallic  coinage.  Iron,  however,  is  but  little  ever,  is  sent  beyond  the  archipelago.  The  chief 
used  for  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture : their  imports  are  black  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  wrought 
cutlery  is  wretched,  from  a want  of  knowledge  iron,  cottons  and  silks,  brass  and  tutenague  ware, 
how  to  temper  it;  and  they  are  unable  to  make  a paper,  hooks,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas,  paint  and 
lock  for  a musket.  They  carve  Jtria  handles,  and  toys,  from  China ; salt,  tobacco,  blue  cotton  cloths 
make  betel-boxes  in  a very  superior  manner,  and  and  chintzes  from  Indio.  Chintzes  dyed  red, 
build  vessels  even  to  40  or  50  tons  burthen ; but  green,  and  other  bright  colours,  and  especially  iu 
their  smaller  ones  are  better,  safer,  and  swifter,  patterns  of  running  Jiowrra,  are  peculiarly  accep- 
They  manufacture  balachong , a kind  of  fish-sauce,  table  to  the  natives.  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation  : salt  cottons,  bandana  handkerchiefs,  cotton  velvets 
they  obtain  by  the  usual  means  of  evaporation,  and  woollens.  English  saddlery  and  iron,  rtre- 
and  saltpetre  by  boiling  the  soil  of  caves  which  arras  and  ammunition,  glass  and  plated  wares, 
bats  and  birds  frequent.  The  manuf.  of  glass  is  raw  and  wrought  silks,  and  opium,  are  also  in  great 
unknown;  but  they  attempt  that  of  gunpowder:  request.  These  nations  are  ignorant  of  arithmetic, 
the  great  request,  however,  in  which  they  hold  and,  excepting  in  Java,  1,000  is  the  highest  nuin- 
that  of  Europe,  proves  the  inferiority  of  their  own.  ber  they  have  any  term  to  express.  Interest  on 
In  war,  the  (lower  of  their  land-forces  always  con-  money  lent  is  very  high ; bills  of  exchange  are 
sist*  of  infantry ; but  their  naval  strength  is  the  unknown ; and  women  are  almost  solely  the 
more  formidable : their  warfare  has  always  been  merchants,  brokers,  and  money-changers.  (His- 
confincd  to  predator)'  descents  on  adjacent  islands,  tory  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  by  John  Craw- 
Even'  description  of  government  is  to  be  met  with  furd.  3 vols.  8vo.) 

in  this  archip.,  from  unlimited  freedom  in  a AKCIS-SUR-AUBE.  a town  of  France,  dep. 
savage  state,  to  absolute  despotism  iu  the  most  Aube,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at 
civilised ; in  no  one  is  there  an  hereditary  no-  the  point  where  it  begins  to  become  navigable, 
bility,  and  the  civil  and  religious  authority  are  in  and  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  high  road  from 
every  case  kept  distinct.  The  public  revenues  arc  Troyes  to  Kheims.  Pop.  2,815  in  1861.  The 
usually  derived  from  the  three  sources  of  taxes  on  town  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stockings  and 
land,  a poll-tax,  and  taxes  on  articles  consumed  caps,  an  establishment  for  spinning  cotton,  tail- 
or imported;  in  Java  there  is  a tax  on  fisheries,  ncries,  Ac.,  and  is  the  entrepot  of  the  iron  of  the 
Farming  the  revenues  is  a common  practice,  and  valley  of  the  Aube,  and  of  the  wire  and  wood- 
it  is  common  in  many  states  for  the  prince  or  work  of  the  Vosges.  This  town  suffered  severely 
chief  to  reward  his  officers  by  assigning  to  them,  during  the  campaign  of  1814.  Napoleon,  who 
instead  of  paying  them  directly,  a certain  extent  displayed  equal  skill  and  courage,  repulsed  at  this 
of  land,  or  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  labour  point,  with  a very  inferior  force,  one  of  the  prin- 
of  a certain  number  of  cultivators.  The  prevail-  cipal  divisions  of  the  allied  army, 
ing  religion  is  Mohammedan,  which  was  introduced  AKCO,  or  ARCH,  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  with  a 
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castle,  on  the  Sarca,  7 m.  W.  Roveredo.  Pop. 

2,430  in  1857. 

ARCOLE,  a village  of  northern  Italy,  on  the 
Alpora,  15  m.  ESE.  Verona.  Pop.  2,18.5  in  1862. 
A aeries  of  sanguinary  engagements  took  place 
hereon  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  November, 
1796,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  when  the  latter  gained  one  of 
the  most  signal  victories  in  the  famous  campaign 
of  that  vear. 

AHCfiS  PE  LA  FRONTEKA,  a (own  of 
Spain,  Andalusia,  on  the  Guail&lete,  30  ra.  KNE. 
Cadiz.  Pop.  11,272  in  1857.  The  town  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  rock,  and  is  of  difficult  access. 
Streets  unpaved,  and  ill  adapted  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. It  has  two  parish  churches,  and  some 
convents  for  both  sexes.  The  great  altar  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  is  much  adorned.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  mountainous,  intersected 
by  valleys,  and  very  fertile. 

ARCOT,  a marit.  district,  of  Hindoetan,  prov. 
Carnatic,  presid.  Madras,  divided  into  two  sub- 
districts, or  collectorates,  comprising  the  whole 
country  from  Coleroon  river  on  the  S.  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Nellore  district  on  the  N.  and  E.  of 
Cuddapah,  Mysore,  and  Salem,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chingleput  district  lying  round 
Madras.  United  area,  13,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,573,642 
in  1861.  The  districts  are  divided  by  the  Pdlaur 
river.  Near  the  sea  the  country  is  low  and  well 
cultivated ; but  further  inland  it  is  hilly,  with 
extensive  tracts  of  jungle.  Agriculture  is  the 
great  business  of  the  natives;  and  this  depends 
very  much  on  irrigation,  to  assist  in  which  many 
very  large  tanks,  artificial  channels,  and  dams 
have  been  constructed.  The  country  is  held  under 
the  rvotwar  system.  (See  India.)  The  trade  in 
piece  goods  has  been  well  nigh  annihilated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  chcajier  cottons  of  threat 
Britain ; hut  cotton  stufTs  still  continue  to  be 
manufactured  at  I'ulicat  and  Irrycum,  and  there 
is  an  extensive  iron  foundry  at  1*0110  Novo. 

Akcot,  a city  of  Hindustan,  the  former  Mo- 
hammedan cap.  of  the  Carnatic,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Palaur.  68  m.  WSW.  Madras,  lat.  12°  54'  N., 
long.  79°  23'  E.  It  is  well  built,  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
nabobs  of  Arcot.  The  population  consists  prin- 
cipally of  Mohammedans  who  speak  the  Dccanny 
dialect,  which  we  call  Hindustani.  It  has  a hand- 
some Mohammedan  mosque,  with  some  other  Mo- 
hammedan religions  edifices.  The  citadel,  for- 
merly of  large  extent  and  considerable  strength, 
is  now  quite  in  ruins,  its  principal  defences  having 
been  blown  up ; but  the  rampart  next  the  river, 
as  it  protects  the  town  from  inundation,  is  kept 
in  good  repair.  Arcot  is  very  ancient,  and  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  came  definitely 
into  our  possession  in  1801, 

ARCTIC  OCEAN,  the  name  given  to  the  sea 
extending  from  the  Arctic  circle ; lat.  66°  30'  X. 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  washing  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  North  of 
Europe  it  is  called  the  White  Sea;  north  of 
Siberia  it  forms  the  Gulfs  of  Kara,  Obi,  and  Ye- 
nisei* ; and,  north  of  America  it  takes  the  name  of  i 
the  Polar  Sea.  The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  | 
it  in  America  are,  the  Mackenzie,  Copjiermine, 
and  Back ; and  in  Asia  the  Obv,  Yenisei,  Olenek, 
Lena,  and  Kolima.  Its  chief  islands  are  Spitz- 
bergen,  the  Loffoden  Islands,  Kalgouef,  Waigatz, 
and  Xovaia-Zemlia  in  Europe;  the  islands  of 
New  Siberia,  in  Asia,  and  the  Polar  archipelago 
in  America.  Ice,  covering  a space  of  nearly  4,000  m. 
extends  for  a winter  season  of  about  eight  months 
round  the  Pole,  and  even  in  summer  the’ surface 
is  at  the  freezing  point.  From  this  region,  during 
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the  spring,  icebergs  and  fields  of  ice  drill  into  the 
North  Atlantic — the  former  sometimes  extending 
to  100  m.  in  length,  and  from  25  to  30  m.  in 
diameter.  The  const-line  in  Europe  and  Asia  has 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  by  English  and 
Russian  navigators,  and  the  coast-line  of  North 
America  has  also  been  traced ; but  the  archipelago 
of  islands  in  the  Polar  sea  remains  yet  to  be  ex- 
plored, though  the  professed  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole  must  add  considerably  to  our  informa- 
tion. (See  America). 

ARDAGH,  an  insignificant  village  of  Ireland, 
co.  Longford.  The  church  is  very  ancient ; and  it 
was  the  see  of  a bishopric,  united  in  1685  to  the 
bishopric  of  Kilmore,  but  separated  from  the  latter 
in  1741,  when  it  was  united  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tuam. 

ARDEBYL,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbiian, 
38  m.  W.  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a chain  of  high  mountains,  near 
the  olge  of  an  extensive  and  elevated  plain, 
lat.  88°  15'  N.,  long.  48°  23'  E.  Pop.  said  to 
amount  to  500  or  600  families,  or  from  3,000  to 
3,600  individuals.  Houses  mean  and  small,  built 
of  mud  or  sun-burnt  bricks,  with  flat  roofs,  like 
those  of  the  poorest  villages.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a ruinous  mud  wall ; but  the  fort  is  a regular 
square,  with  bastions,  a ditch,  glacis,  and  draw- 
bridge in  the  European  style.  'The  place  is  re- 
markable for  containing  the  tombs  of  Sheikh 
Suffu,  the  founder  of  the  Suffite  dynasty  of  Per- 
sian princes  and  of  a religious  sect,  and  of  some 
of  his  descendants.  It  is  a good  deal  resorted  to 
bv  pilgrims,  but  is  now  falling  into  decay.  A fine 
lilira ry  formerly  belonged  to  Ardebvl ; but  it  was 
carried  to  Petersburg  on  the  town  lieing  taken  by 
the  Russians,  by  whom,  however,  it  was  restored 
to  the  Persians.  (Fraser  s Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  p.  296.) 

ARDECHE,  a dep.  of  France,  lying  lengthwise 
along  the  W.  side  of  the  Rhone,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  Drome,  having  S.  the  Gird, 
W.  the  Lozere,  anil  Haute  Loire,  and  N.  the 
Loire.  Area,  539,000  beet,  or  2.130  English  sq.  m. 
Pop.  886,559  in  1851,  and  388,529  in  1861.  With 
the  exception  of  a narrow  bonier  along  the  Rhone, 
most  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  hills  and 
mountains  I >e longing  to  the  chain  of  the  Ccvennc* : 
Mount  Mezen,  on  its  W.  frontier,  the  highest  in 
the  dep.,  rises  to  the  height  of  1,774  toiacs  (5,770ft,) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  of  the  smaller 
hills  are  of  volcanic  ongin.  The  cultivable  soil  is 
estimated  at  about  129,000  hectares — meadows, 
44,000 — vineyards,  27,000 — forests,  98,000  moun- 
tains, heaths,  &c.,  148,000 — and  cultures  direr w*. 
63,000  hect.  Besides  the  Rhone,  the  deji.  is 
watered  by  the  Ardi*che.  whence  it  derives  its 
name,  the  Erieux,  and  Doux  ; and  it  has  to  boast 
of  the  source  of  the  Loire,  which  rises  about  18  m. 
W.  Privas.  There  are  rabies  of  coal,  iron,  lead, 
and  antimony.  The  produce  of  corn  is  insufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ; the  de- 
ficiency lieing  supplied  by  potatoes  and  chestnut*, 
of  which  last  the  forests  produce  immense  quan- 
tities. Valievs  cultivated  with  the  plough  ; hills 
generally  with  the  spade.  The  inhabitant*  are 
exceedingly  industrious,  as  is  evinced  by  their 
careful  system  of  irrigation,  and  by  the  terrace* 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  planted  with  vine*. 
The  culture  of  the  latter  is  an  object  of  great  at- 
tention ; and  the  wines  of  Limony,  St.  Joseph, 
Comas,  and  St,  Persy,  particularly  the.  last  men- 
tioned. are  highlv  esteemed  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  in  Prance.  The  raisuig  of  the  silk- 
worm and  the  production  of  silk  is  also  a most 
important  object  in  the  economy  of  the  dep.  The 
culture  of  the  olive  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
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»nly  oil  tund  is  now  procured  from  walnut*. 
Butter  and  cheese  yield  considerable  returns; 
great  number*  of  fat  hogs  are  exported;  and  the 
sheep,  which  are  numerous,  furnish  annually 
about  410,000  kilogs.  wool.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  prosecuted  with  much  spirit  and  success, 
the  princi|>al  being  silk,  besides  cloth,  cotton,  ami 
paper.  The  paper  produced  at  Annonay  and  other 
places  ranks  among  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The 
manufacture  is  not,  however,  very  extensive. 
Latterly  the  tanning  of  leather,  particularly  of 
goat-skins  for  gloves,  has  become  a considerable 
business.  There  are  also  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth, 
linen,  and  straw  hats,  establishments  for  spinning 
cotton,  with  iron  works,  and  forges.  The  dep.  has 
three  arrend.,  L’Aigentifere,  Privas,  and  Toumon, 
31  cant.and  339  comm.  It  forms  part  of  the  eighth 
military  division,  and  is  embraced  in  the  diocese 
of  yiviers,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cour 
imperiale  of  Xime*.  Principal  towns,  Privas  the 
cap.,  Annonay,  and  Aubenas. 

ARDEE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth, 
prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Dee,  whence  its  ancient 
name  of  Athcrdee,  ‘Town  on  the  Dee,’  36  ra.  NNW. 
Dublin.  A strong  castle,  now  fitted  up  as  a court- 
house, built  here  by  one  of  the  early  English 
settlers,  long  rendered  it  a place  of  much  im- 
portance ; but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  burnt  by 
Edward  Bruce,  during  his  invasion  of  Ireland,  in 
1315,  and  again  by  O’Neil,  during  the  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1641,  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil.  Afterwards  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  was  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  army  of  James  II..  while  retiring 
before  that  of  William  III.  previously  to  the 
battle  of  the  Borne.  Pop.,  in  1821, 8,588 ; in  1831, 
3,975;  in  1861,  2,580;  pop.  of  par.  in  1861,  4,273. 
The  town,  which  stands  in  a fertile  district,  con- 
sists of  a main  street,  having  several  lanes  branch- 
ing from  it ; the  dwellings,  with  the  exception  of 
some  good  houses,  are  mostly  miserable  cabins. 
The  church,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  originally  forming  part  of  an 
Augustine  monastery,  Ls  a plain  structure  in  good 
repair : the  K.  C.  chattel  is  a new  ami  spacious 
edifice.  There  are  schools  for  both  sexes,  under 
the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith ; a savings’ 
tank,  and  a dispensary.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  another  ancient  castle,  now  fitted  up  as  a 
dwelling-house,  and  near  the  entrance  is  a large 
artificial  mound,  called  the  Castle  Guard.  It  was 
incorporated  towards  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
received  additional  privileges  from  subsequent 
monarch*.  Its  ruling  charter  Is  that  of  1 1 th  Anne, 
under  which  the  gov.  consists  of  a portreeve, 
twenty-three  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  freemen ; the  municipal  government  being  vested 
in  the  portreeve,  six  burgesses,  and  six  freemen, 
who  hold  office  for  life.  The  local  courts  have  fallen 
into  disuse ; general  sessions  of  the  jH-aoe  are  held 
in  January  and  June,  and  petty  sessions  every 
Wednesday':  part  of  the  ancient  eastle  is  used  as 
a bridewell.  The  manufacture  of  malt  is  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent;  there  are  also  Hour 
and  meal  mills.  Turf  is  brought  from  a bog, 
about  two  miles  distant,  by  the  river  Dee,  which 
is  here  navigable  for  boat*.  A market-place  for 
com  was  built  in  1710,  and  shambles  in  1796,  in 
which  a well-atocked  market  is  held  every’  Tues- 
day. Fairs,  principally  for  live  stock,  arc  held  in 
a large  enclosed  area  provided  by  the  corporation 
on  1st  March,  10th  April,  6th  June,  8th  July.  20th 
August,  23rd  October,  and  17th  December;  that 
of  October  is  principally  for  sheep. 

AKDELAN,  a prov.  of  Persia,  forming  the  E. 
division  of  Kurdistan.  It  extends  200  m.  in  length, 
from  the  stream  Sharook  to  the  Turkish  district 
VOL.  I. 
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of  Zohaub,  and  is  nearly  160  m.  in  breadth.  From 
the  Sharook  to  Senna,  cap.  prov.,  in  lat.  35°  12’  \\, 
long.  40°  E.,  the  surface  presents  successive  clus- 
te.rs  of  hills,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on  each  other,  on 
extensive  t able- lam  Is.  covered  with  huts,  and  the 
Hocks  of  tribes  passing  the  summer  months  here, 
and  migrating  in  winter  towards  Bagdad.  The 
soil  is  good,  and  will  yield  abundance  of  wheat 
and  barley;  but  the  Kurds,  who  prefer  a pastoral 
life,  content  themselves  with  raising  only  what  Ls 
absolutely  necessary’  for  their  subsistence.  To- 
bacco is  cultivated  in  small  quantities;  and  the 
extensive  forests  of  oak  on  the  mountains  W.  of 
Senna  afford  abundance  of  timber  and  gall-nuts. 
The  former  is  floated  down  the  Zab  in  rafts  into 
the  Tigris,  and  the  latter  exported  to  India.  Va- 
rious tril>cs  inhabit  Ardolan,  which  are  represented 
as  robust,  brave,  temperate,  and  living  to  a great, 
age;  but  they  are  averse  from  settled  habits;  war 
and  rapine  are  their  delight;  and  they  scarce  con- 
sider murder  and  parricide  as  crimes ! They  have 
a language  of  their  own,  and  are  proud  of  their 
descent,  which  they  trace  hack  to  the  most  distant 
epochs.  Some  of  their  chiefs  have  great  power. 
(Kinneir’s  Persia,  p.  142.) 

ARDENNES,  a dep.  iii  the  N.  of  Franco,  having 
N.  Belgium,  E.  dep.  Meuse,  S.  dep.  Marne,  and 
W.  dep.  Aisne,  Area,  517,385  hcct..  or  about  2,000 
English  wun.  Pop.  331,296  in  1851,  and  329,1  II 
in  1861.  The  de|uirtment  derives  its  name  from 
the  old  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  occupies  its  N. 
division.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
mountainous  ridge,  a ramification  of  the  chain  of 
the  Vosges,  by  which  it  is  traversed  from  SK.  to 
N W.  Principal  rivers  Meuse  and  Aisne,  connected 
by  means  of  the  canal  of  the  Ardennes  and  the 
Bar.  Soil  of  very  different  degrees  of  fertility. 
The  N.  is  interspersed  with  mountains  or  high 
hills  covered  with  forests  and  heaths,  and  some, 
plains  in  the  SW.  district  are  naked,  arid,  and  bar- 
ren. But  it  has  some  large  and  fruitful  valleys, 
particularly  that  of  the  Aisne,  one  of  the  best  cum 
countries  in  France.  The  extent  of  its  principal 
divisions  is  set  down  as  follows:  viz.  cultivable 
lands,  314,000;  meadows,  48,000 ; forests.  95,000; 
and  heaths,  d’c.,  11,000  hect.  Some  inferior  wine 
is  made  in  the  S.  districts.  There  are  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  there  being  among 
the  latter,  which  arc  celebrated  for  their  mutton, 
several  of  the  long-wooled  and  merino  breeds.  The 
dep.  is  distinguished  by  its  mine*  and  manufac- 
tures. Among  the  former  are  those  of  iron,  lead, 
calamine,  drc.,  with  quarries  of  slate  and  marble, 
the  former  the  m«>st  im|>ortant  of  the  kind  in  the 
N.  of  France;  coal  is  also  found,  hut  it  Is  not 
worked,  at  least  to  any  consideralvle  extent.  Above 
6,000  individuals  are  employed  in  the  ammdissc- 
ment  of  Mezifere*  in  the  naij 'trade,  and  600  in  the 
manufacture  of  ironmongery  goods.  Immense 
quantities  of  slate  are  quarried  at  Fumay,  Fepin, 
and  St.  Bamabc.  Fabrics  of  su|>erior  earthenware, 
glass,  white  lead,  tanneries,  do.,  are  met  with  at. 
Montherme  and  other  places.  There  iuv  also  nu- 
merous establishments  for  the  spinning  of  wool ; 
ami  various  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
are  extensively  carried  on  at  Sedan  and  Bet  hel. 
The  great  manufactory  of  tire-anus  on  account  of 
government,  carried  on  at  Charlovillo,  has  been 
transferred  to  Feltri  and  I'hatcllcroult  Besides 
furnishing  timber  and  other  products  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  contiguous  dept*,  and  Belgium,  the 
forests  are  the  great  source  of  the  productiveness 
of  the.  mines,  timtar  being  the  fuel  used  in  the 
iron  and  copper  works.  The  dep.  is  divided  into 
5 arronds,  31  cant,  and  478  comm.  It  belongs  to 
the  fourth  military’  division,  diocese  of  Reims,  ami 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cour  imjv  riaU  of 
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Met*.  Principal  tovma  Mezi&res,  Sedan,  Charle- 
ville.  Bethel,  and  Givet. 

AKDES,  a town  of  France,  den.  Puv-de-  Dome, 
cap.  cant,  on  a small  river  that  falls  into  the  Allier, 
10  m.  SW.  1 0*0  ire.  Pop.  1,408  in  1861. 

AKDGLA8S,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down, 
prov.  Ulster,  on  the  sea  coast,  a little  to  the  N.  of 
St.  John’s  Point,  between  Dundrum  Bay  and  the 
entrance  of  Stiangford  Lough,  (Mm.  NNE.  Dublin. 
The  town  was  formerly  of  such  commercial  import- 
ance that  a mercantile  company  from  London 
settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.,  and  in  that 
of  Hen.  VI.  its  trade  exceeded  that  of  any  port  to 
the  X.  of  Drogheda.  It  was  also  a place  of  con- 
siderable strength,  as  ap[x*ars  from  the  gallant 
stand  made  in  it  by  Simon  Jordan,  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  maintained  it  success- 
ful)Iv  during  a siege  of  three  years  against  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone;  but  subsequently,  in  consequence  of 
its  exclusive  commercial  privileges  haring  been 
purchased  up  by  the  Crown,  and  transferred  to 
Newnr  and  Belfast,  its  trade  declined,  insomuch 
that  it  has  been  for  many  years  merely  a fishing  j 
station  and  watering-plaice,  and  the  port  for  em- 
barkation to  a few  passengers  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Pop.  of  town  774.  of  jiarish  1,065  in  1861,  The 
town  stands  on  the  side  of  on  elevated  tract  of 
land  overlooking  the  sea,  between  two  remarkable 
hills.  It  consists  of  a long  semicircular  street, 
with  lanes  branching  from  it ; a range,  called  the 
Crescent,  overlooking  the  hay,  anil  several  de- 
tached residences.  'Hie  pa.  church  and  K.  Cath. 
chapel  are  neat  buildings.  Schools,  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Erasmus  Smith,  educate  ninety  hoys  and 
eighty  girls ; there  are  also  several  private  schools, 
in  which  about  100  pupils  an*  instructed.  The  har- 
InHir  consists  of  an  inner  cove,  ca|>able  of  admitting 
vessels  of  100  tons,  but  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 
atul  of  a large  outer  harbour,  which,  having  been 
still  farther  enlarged  by  a pier,  extending  300  fu 
into  deep  water,  admits  vessels  of  500  tons  at  any 
time  of  tide:  it  has  a lighthouse  at  its  extremity. 
A constabulary  force  and  coast-guard  are  main- 
tained here.  The  fishery  is  the  almost  exclusive 
occupation  of  the  working  classes ; that  of  herrings 
being  most  followed.  During  the  season,  which 
continues  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  close 
of  August,  vessels  assemble  here,  not  only  from 
the  fishing  ports  on  the  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  but 
from  the  fsle  of  Man,  and  Cornwall. 

AKDXAMURUHAN  POINT,  a promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  Argyleshire.  being  the 
most  westerly  point  in  the  mainland  of  Great 
Britain,  lat.  56°  45'  X.,  long.  6°  8'  30"  VV. 

AKDXAKEE,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Sligo,  prov.  Connaught,  1604  m.  WNW.  Dublin, 
on  the  Moy,  a bridge  over  which  river  connects  it 
with  the  town  of  Bnllina.  It  being,  therefore,  in 
reality  n suburb  of  the  latter,  the  |tariiculan  rela- 
tive to  it  will  be  found  under  Balljxa. 

AKDOCH,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Pejrth,  pa. 
Muthil,  8 m.  X.  Dumblane.  Pan.  of  parish  1,074  in 
1861.  The  village  is  remarkable  for  having  in  its 
vicinity  one  of  the  best  preserved  Homan  stations 
or  forts  in  the  empire.  It  is  an  oblong,  420  ft.  by 
375  within  the  lines.  On  the  W.  side  it  is  defended 
by  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  Knaig,  on  the  8.  by 
a deep  morass  and  two  ditches,  and  on  the  other 
sides,  where  it  is  most  exposed,  by  no  fewer  than 
five  parallel  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  On  the  8. 
side  the  ditches  have  been  partially  destroyed  in 
the  process  of  cultivation,  and  the  VV.  side  has  1 
been  injured  by  carrying  (unnecessarily)  the  mili- ! 
tary  road  from  Stirling  through  Crieff  to  the  High- 
lands through  part  of  the  works ; but  it  is  now 
luckily  enclosed  and  protected  from  further  depre- 
dation. The  Pnctorium,  which  is  well  preserved, 
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is  a square,  60  ft.  in  the  side,  hut  it  is  not  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  station.  Xear  this  strong  fort 
are  three  camps  of  different  magnitudes,  one  2.800 
by  1,950  ft.,  estimated  to  accommodate  25,000 
men;  another,  1,910  by  1,340  ft.,  accommodating 
12,000  men;  and  the  third  and  smallest,  1,000 
by  900  ft.,  accommodating  4,000  men.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  as  to  the  period  when,  or  the 
general  by  whom,  this  station  and  camps  were 
constructed ; hut  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Agricola.  A little  to  the 
VV.  of  Ardoch  a cairn  formerly  existed  182  ft.  in 
height ; but  it  is  now'  nearly  demolished,  the  stones 
having  been  carried  away  to  build  houses  and 
fences.  (Roy’s  Military  Antiquities.) 

ARDOYE,  a town  of  Belgium,  14  m.  SSW. 
Bruges.  Pop.  7d40Q  in  1856. 

Ali  DBA,  or  AY  EM,  a country  of  Africa,  for- 
merly indc[>endenL,  but  now  a prov.  of  Dahomey. 
Anlra  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  aoove 
country,  alxmt  40  ro.  inland. 

AKDKES,  a small  but  well-fortified  town  of 
France,  dcp.  Pas  de  Calais,  cap.  cant.,  9 m.  SE. 
Calais,  on  the  Northern  of  France  railway.  Pop. 
2,277  in  1861.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in  June, 
1520,  was  held  the  famous  meeting  lietween  Fran- 
cis I.,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  V1IL,  king  of 
England.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  displayed 
on  Doth  sides,  during  eighteen  days  that  the  meet- 
ing lasted,  acquired  for  the  place  of  rendezvous 
the  name  of  the  Champ  du  drau  dor.  The  inter- 
view had  no  very  important  political  result. 

AKDROSSAN,  a parish  and  sea-port  town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ayr.  the  town  being  24  ra.  WSW. 
Glasgow,  20  m.  S.  Greenock,  and  about  1 ra.  NW. 
Saltcoats.  Pop.  of  |»arish  in  1841,  4,947  ; in  1861, 
6,776;  of  town  in  1861,  2,896.  The  town  was 
founded  by  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton.  His  lord- 
ship’s  intention  was  to  make  a harltour  here  that 
should  be  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide;  and 
as  a project  was,  at  the  same  time,  set  on  foot  for 
bringing  a canal  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  latter  would  become  the 
port  of  the  former,  and  that  the  circuitous  naviga- 
tion of  the  Clyde  w*ould  Ik*  avoided.  In  further- 
ance of  this  design.  Lord  Eglinton  expended  vast 
sums  on  the  harbour  and  town.  The  harbour  is 
partly  formed  by  a small  islet,  called  Horse  Dio, 
which  shelters  it  on  the  NW.,  and  by  a lengthened 
circular  pier,  and  a breakwater.  Within  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lAtter,  there  are  26  ft.  water  at 
spring  ebbs,  shoaling  gradually  to  15  ft.,  where 
the  pier  commences.  There  is  a fixed  light  on  the 
NE.  breakwater.  Tlie  wet  docks  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  construct  have  not  been  proceeded  with. 
The  town  is  laid  out  on  a regular  and  magnificent 
plan;  there  is  a splendid  establishment  of  batlis; 
and  the  purity  of  the  salt-water,  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  facility  of  access,  have  made 
it  be  largely  resorted  to  by  visitors  in  the  bathing 
season.  The  projected  canal  from  Glasgow  to  Ar- 
drossan  not  having  been  excavated  further  than 
the  village  of  Johnstone  in  Renfrewshire,  an  act 
was  obtained,  in  1827,  for  constructing  a railway 
from  Johnstone  to  Ardrossan.  For  a while  it  wa$ 
only  completed  as  far  as  Kilwinning ; but  it  lias 
since  been  finished  to  Ardrossan ; which,  in  conse- 
quence, has  become  more  accessible,  and  is  more 
frequented.  There  is  regular  steam  communica- 
tion with  Arran  ami  Belfast,  in  connection  with 
trains  from  and  to  Glasgow'  by  the  railway. 

AKEBO,  or  ARBON,  a town  of  Benin,  on  the 
river  Formosa,  60  ni.  from  its  mouth.  Lat.  5°  58' 
N.,  long.  5°  8'  E. 

AKEC1FE,  a sea-port  town,  cap.  island  of  Lan- 
ccrota,  one  of  the  Canaries,  on  its  E.  coast,  lat.  28° 
56'  N.,  long.  13°  36'  VV.  Pop.  with  Port  Naas, 
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2,761  in  1861.  The  harbour,  which  though  small 
is  secure,  is  formed  by  several  rocky  islets.  It  has 
two  entrances,  the  N.  having  a depth  of  12,  and 
the  E.  of  17A  feet,  at  low  water,  with  a 9-ft.  rise 
of  tide.  Both  entrances  are  defended  by  bomb- 
proof forts.  The  iuhab.  are  mostly  engaged  in  the 
fishery  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa. 

ARENDAL,  a sea-port  town  of  Norway,  on  the 
Arendal,  75  m.  NE.  Christ  iansand,  lat.  58°  27' N., 
long.  8°  50'  26"  E.  Pop.  2,257  in  i860.  Arendal 
is  mostly  built  on  piles,  and  small  vessels  reach  al- 
most all  parts  of  the  town  by  means  of  the  canals 
by  which  it  is  intersected.  The  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  the  opposite  island  of  Tromoc.  There 
are  iron  mines  and  forges  in  the  vicinity ; and  a 
good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  and  timber. 
There  are  also  distilleries,  tobacco  manufactories 
and  ship-building. 

AKENDOUK,  a village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ant- 
werp, 5*  m.  E.  by  S.  Tumhout.  Pop.  3,230  in 

1 856.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  stockiugs  and 
linens,  and  distilleries. 

AREN  IS  PE  MAR,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia, 
26  m.  NE.  Barcelona,  near  the  sea.  Pop.  4,784  in 

1857.  The  town  is  neat  and  clean,  has  u fine 
parish  church  and  a convent,  fabrics  of  silk  and 
cotton  stockings,  a school  of  pilotage,  a yard  for 
the  building  of  small  vessels,  and  anchor-forges. 
The  women  employ  themselves  in  making  lace. 

ARENSBURG,  a sea-port  town  of  European 
Russia,  gov.  Livonia,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Ocsel,  in 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
being  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  lat.  58° 
15'  N.,  long.  22°  17'  45"  K.  Pop.  8,592  in  1868, 
It  has  a castle,  a Russian  and  a Lutheran  church, 
a public  school  and  a hospital.  The  water  in  the 
harliour  lacing  shallow,  vessels  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor in  the  roads  at  a considerable  distance  from 
town.  The  articles  of  export  consist  of  corn,  tim- 
ber, butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hides,  aud  seal  oiL 
Arensburg  has  recently  been  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing  and  * mud  baths.’  % 

AREQUIPA,  a city  of  S.  America,  rep.  Peru, 
cap.  prov.  same  name,  in  the  valley  «»f  Quilca,  on 
the  Chile,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ornate,  7,700  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  30  m.  E.  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  200  m.  SSW.  Cuzco,  lat.  16°  30'  S.,  long. 
73°  1 1'  W.  It  was  founded  by  order  of  Pizarro,  in 
1536.  The  houses,  though  low,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  earthquakes,  are  strongly  built;  and 
the  cathedral,  a bronze  fountain  in  the  great 
square,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Chile,  deserve  no- 
tice. It  has  four  convents,  a college,  a workhouse, 
aud  several  churches,  as  well  as  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  gold  and  silver  cloths,  woollens,  and  cot- 
tons. Its  environs,  notwithstanding  their  elevation, 
are  very  fruitful ; and  by  means  of  its  t>ort  Mol- 
lendo,  and  of  the  road  passing  through  it  from  Lima 
to  the  S.,  it  is  the  seat  of  a pretty  extensive  com- 
merce, carried  on  chiefly  with  the  port  of  Islay,  on 
the  Pacific,  and  with  the  interior  of  Peru.  It  is 
very  subject  to  earthquakes,  from  several  of  which 
it  has  sustained  great  injury,  and  it  has  also  been 
injures l by  frequent  revolutions.  The  accounts  of 
its  jK»p.  differ  very  widely ; but  it  may  peihsp*  be 
estimated  at  about  35,000.  The  pop.  of  the  prov., 
mostly  Indians,  is  estimated  at  184), 000.  The  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  sulphur,  nitrate  of  soda,  wine  and  brandy. 
The  exports  of  Islay,  the  port  of  the  prov., 
amounted  in  1863  to  526,178/.,  the  imports  to 
420.139/. 

ARETIIUSA,  a famous  fountain  of  Sicily,  which 
rises  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
Cicero  says  of  it,  In  hac  insula  (Ortygiu)  tjrtrema 
est  fans  aqtur  dulcis , cut  nomen  Arethustx  est,  in - 
credihili  magnitudine , plenissimuM  piscium : qui 
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fluctu  totus  operirehtr,  nisi  muni t ion r ac  mole  lajri- 
dnm  a mari  disjunct  us  esset.  (In  Verr.,  lib.  iv. 
§ 53.)  Poetry  and  fable  have  combined  to  give  an 
enduring  celebrity  to  this  fountain.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  river  Alpheus,  which  flows  past 
Olympia  in  Greece,  and  falls  into  the  Sicilian  Sea, 
did  not  terminate  its  course  there ; hut  that  it  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  a subterranean  channel,  preserving 
the  purity  of  its  waters  till  they  again  reappeared 
in  the  fountain  Arcthusa;  and  in  proof  of  this 
it  was  affirmed  that  things  cast  into  the  Alpheus 
were  after  a while  thrown  up  by  the  fountain ! 
Virgil  alludes  to  this  circumstance  when  he  says, 

Sic  tibi,  cum  flactus  sub  ter  labere  Slcanos, 

Doris  amara  suam  non  intermlsocat  undam. 

Eclog.  x.  lln.  4,  h ; 

and  it  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  ii.  § 3.) 
Seneca  (Qusest.  N.,  lib.  iii.  § 26),  and  other  ancient 
authors.  The  poetical  account  of  the  fountain 
mav  be  seen  in  Ovid’s  Met.  lib.  v.  lin.  572. 

'flu*  'celebrated  spring  is  now  sadly  changed. 
The  sea  has  made  its  way,  probably  by  the  agency 
of  the  earthquakes  so  frequent  here,  into  the  foun- 
tain ; so  that,  instead  of  being  sweet,  the  water, 
which  also  is  greatly  diminished  in  quantity,  in 
consequence  of  a large  portion  rising  in  the  sea,  is 
brackish  and  unfit  for  any  purpose  but  that  of 
washing.  Its  fish  have  disappeared  with  the  sa- 
cred groves  and  temples  that  adorned  its  banks ; 
and  this  glory  of  aneient  Syracuse  is  now  de- 
graded into  a sort  of  public  washing  tub  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  modem  city. 

AREVALO,  a town  of  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov. 
Arels,  on  the  Adaja,  29  m.  NNK.  Avila.  Pop. 
4.500  in  1857.  Besides  churches,  it  has  two  hospi- 
tals and  two  com  markets. 

AREZZO  (an.  Arretium ),  a city  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  rich  plain  of  Chiana  (which  see), 
81  m.  E.  bv  N.  Sienna,  on  the  jailway  from  Flo- 
rence to  Ancona.  Pop.  36,806  in  1862.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  has  a citadel,  but  is  neither 
well  built  nor  well  laid  out.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a Gothic  cathedral.  Its  finest 
building,  U Logye.  containing  the  custom-house 
and  theatre,  in  tne  principal  square,  has  a magni- 
ficent portico,  400  ft.  in  length.  The  town  has  also 
numerous  churches,  convents,  and  four  hospitals. 
There  arc  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  pins. 
Petrarch  was  bom  here,  on  the  20th  July,  1304; 
and  this  also  is  the  native  country  of  Va&sari, 
Dacci,  and  of  Leondo  Bruin,  culled  Aretin. 

Arezzo  is  very  ancient,  Mkving  l>een  one  of  the 
principal  states  of  Etruria.  After  it  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  it  was  reckoned  aj>ost  of  great 
importance  as  a defence  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  It  was  famous  for  its  terra- 
cotta vases,  ranked  by  Pliny  with  those  of  Samoa 
and  Saguntum.  (Hist.  Nat.,  lib.xxxv.  § 12.)  The 
remains  of  the  mins  of  an  amphitheatre  ore  still 
visible.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  French 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1800.  The  prov.  of  Arezzo 
was  an  area  of  1,230  sq.  m. ; pop.  222,654  in  1862. 

ARGENT  A,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  deleg.  and 
18  m.  SE.  Ferrara,  Pop.  15,926  in  1861. 

ARGENT  AN,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Orae,  can. 
arrond.,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  22  m.  N.  by  W. 
Alenpon.  Pop.  5,638  in  1861.  It  is  agreeably 
sit  uated  on  a hill  in  the  middle  of  a large  and  fer- 
tile plain.  The  walls  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surrounded  have  been  demolished,  and  its  ramparts 
converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  It  Is  pretty 
well  built,  has  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
with  manufactures  of  linen,  lace  (called  point 
eTAIenfon),  tanneries,  and  hleaching-grounds. 

ARGENTAT  or  ARGENT  AC,  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Corrfeze,  cap.  caut.  on  the  Dordogne.  Pop. 
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3,435  in  1861.  There  arc  mine*  of  coal  and  lead 
in  the  environs. 

ARGENTEUIL,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Seine 
et  Oise,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  13  in.  NW.  Paris, 
on  the  railway  to  Cherbourg.  Pop.  5.465  in  1861. 
The  celebrated  llcloisa  wan  educated  in  a nunnery 
in  this  town ; and  it  was  to  the  same  place  that 
she  retired,  in  1120,  after  the  misfortune  of  Abe- 
lard, before  she  became  Abbes*  of  Paraclet,  There 
is  here  a hospital,  established  by  St,  Vincent  de 
Paul. 

ARGENTIE'BE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ar- 
dfeche,  on  the  Ligue,  20  m.  SW.  Privas.  Pop. 
2,755  in  1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  mines  of 
silver,  wrought  hen?  in  the  twelfth  century.  It 
is  situated  on  a rook  in  a deep  valley,  has  narrow 
crooked  streets,  and  is  ill-1  milt  and  dirty.  It  has 
filatures  and  fabrics  of  silk. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  see  Plata  (La), 
Republic  of. 

ARG ENTON-SUR-CREUSE,  a town  of  France, 
dep.  I mire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Crcuae,  16  m.  SSE. 
Chatcaumux.  Pop.  4,765  in  1861.  This  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  ('reuse.  The  higher 
and  more  ancient  part  contained  a vast  Gothic 
castle,  dismantled  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  which 
there  are  now  hardly  any  remains.  The  bleaching 
grounds  for  woollens  at  this  place  have  been  long 
celebrated.  Argon  ton  was  called  A nptitomagua  bv 
the  Romans;  and  medals,  and  other  remains  of 
that  illustrious  people,  are  still  found  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity. 

ARGOS,  a city  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  in 
ant  iquity  the  cap.  of  Avgolis,  the  kingdom  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  one  of  the  most  ancient  anti  cele- 
brated of  the  Grecian  cities.  It  is  situated  about 
2 m.  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Argos  (Ar- 
tfoiicuM  Sijiuf),  and  about  4£  m.  NW.  Napoli  di 
Romania,  lat.  37°  40'  N.,  long.  22°  44'  E.  Some 
fragments  of  its  Cyclopean  walls  and  vestiges  of 
the  theatre,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  that  can  l>e  identified  below  the  acropolis. 
The  latter  stood  upon  a pointed  rock  of  consider- 
able elevation,  and  great  natural  strength,  which 
is  now  surmounted  by  a castle,  built  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  ancient  citadel.  The  town  suffered 
much  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  it  is  said  to  have  since 
rapidly  risen  from  its  ruins;  the  buildings,  how- 
ever, are  mean  and  poor. 

ARGOSTOLI,  a sea-port  town,  cap.  Island  of 
Cephalonia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  lat.  38°  10'  4<P  N.,  long.  20°  29'  15"  E. 
Pop.  est.  from  4,000  to  5,000.  Situation  low  and 
unhealthy,  and  the  houses  mostly  mean  and  poor; 
but  Isith  the  apitearancc  and  police  of  the  town, 
particularly  the  latter,  have  been  much  improved 
while  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  English. 
The  Gulf  of  Argostoli  is  about  8 m.  in  depth,  by 
about  1 A or  2 m.  in  width,  and  lias  in  most  parts 
good  anchorage. 

ARGUIN,  a very  small  island,  in  the  gulf  of 
the  some  name,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  about  54 
m.  SE.  from  (Jape  Blanco.  It  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  fresh  water,  and  is  supposed,  apparently 
on  good  grounds,  by  D’Anville,  Bougainville, 
and  Renneil,  to  lie  identical  with  the  Island  of 
Come,  where  Hanno  settled  a colony  during  his  1 
famous  voyage  of  discovery.  In  modem  times  it 
has  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  French;  out  hashcen  abandoned  for 
more  than  half  a century.  The  dangerous  bank 
or  shoal  of  Arguin  extends  SE.  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Blanco.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  shipwrecks ; among  others  of  that  of 
the  French  frigate  la  Mc'dusc. 

ARGUNS  K.OI,  a town  and  fortress  of  Siberia, 
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on  the  Argun,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Amour, 
162  in.  from  its  mouth.  The  furt  is  palisaded,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  lat.  51°  51'  N., 
long.  1 1 9°  50'  E. 

ARGYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a mariL  co.  Scotland, 
consisting  partly  of  mainland,  and  partly  of  islands, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Islay,  Mull,  and  Jura, 
having  N.  Inverness-shire,  E.  Perth  and  Dum liar- 
ton  shires,  S.  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and  W.  the  Atlantic.  Its  shores  are  extremely 
irregular,  consisting  of  lengthened  promontories 
and  deep  boys  and  inlets.  The  total  area  comprises 
8,255  sq.  m.,  or  2,088,126  acres,  of  tfhieh  about 
1,446,460  acres  are  mainland,  and  608,000  islands. 
The  rivers  are  unimportant ; but  the  freshwater 
lakes  in  the  mainland  and  islands  are  supposed  to 
cover  51,840  acres.  Owing  to  its  deep  Lavs  and 
gulfs,  the  sea  coast  of  the  mainland  is  estimated 
at  about  600  m.  A large  portion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  heathy  moon,  morasses,  rocks,  and  wild 
rugged  mountains.  Ben  Cruachaa,  the  most  ele- 
vated of  the  latter,  rises  3,670  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Woods  and  plantations  cover  from 
35,000  to  45,000  acres.  Load,  copper,  and  iron  arc 
met  with,  and  coal  is  wrought  near  Campbelton. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Tireo,  and 
several  other  places;  and  the  slate  quarries  of 
F.osdale  and  Balachulish  supply  a large  portion  of 
the  demand  for  Scotland.  Climate  mild,  but  wet, 
variable,  and  boisterous.  The  entire  extent  of  the 
arable  land  is  not  sup|sised  to  exceed  170,000  acres, 
so  that  grazing  constitutes  the  main  business  of 
the  farmer.  Argyle  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  native  breed  of  black  cattle;  they  are  small, 
hardy,  easily  fed,  and,  w hen  fattened  in  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  England, 
afford  the  very  best  beef  that  is  brought  to  tabic. 
Sheep  farming  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  iw 
in  some  other  Highland  counties;  but  latterly  it 
has  been  a good  deal  extended,  and  the  breeds  of 
sheep  much  improved.  Property  in  a few  hands. 
Farms  of  all  sizqp,  extcmling  from  a few  acres  to 
many  square*  miles.  In  various  districts  in  this 
co.  the  practice  of  holding  land  in  partnership, 
or  what  is  called  run-rig,  was  kept  up  until  re- 
cently, and  still  exists  in  some  remote  regions. 
Under  this  system,  a number  of  persons  take  a 
farm  in  common,  each  being  bound  for  the  rent. 
They  then  divide  the  arable  land  into  small  con- 
tiguous portions,  or  ridges,  as  equally— -quantity 
aiid  quality  taken  together— as  is  possible;  tho 
space  falling  to  each  tenant  being  determined  by 
lot,  sometimes  for  the  whole  lease,  and  sometimes 
only  for  a single  season.  Ploughing  and  most 
cither  sorts  of  Labour  are  performed  in  common; 
and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  any  hill  pasture  Ik? 
attached  to  the  low  ground,  it  is  let  in  common. 
In  some  of  the  low  Highland  districts  occupied  in 
this  way,  the  land  falling  to  the  sliare  of  an  indi- 
vidual does  not  exceed  from  three  to  seven  acres,  and 
that,  [►erhajis,  is  divided  into  some  down  or  twenty 
patches.  Farm  buildings  of  various  kinds : those  on 
the  largest  and  best  farms  good  and  substantial ; 
but,  in  general,  the  houses  of  the  smaller  class  of 
occupiers,  and  of  the  cottiers,  are  miserable  hovels 
sometimes  without  either  windows  or  chimneys. 
Improved  cottages,  are,  however,  begun  to  Ik*  in- 
troduced ; and  it  is  to  l>c  hojted  that  they  may  be 
universally  diffused.  Principal  coni  crops,  oata 
ami  barley,  especially  the  first.  Potatoes  are*  very 
extensively  cultivated,  and  form  an  imjiortaiit 
jMirt  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Kelp  w made 
along  the  shores  both  of  the  muinland  and  islands ; 
but  the  business  has  latterly  fallen  very  much  off. 
This,  also,  is  the  case  with  the  herring  fishery, 
which  used  formerly  to  lie  prosecuted  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  at  present,  in  Loch  Fyne  and 
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ether  arms  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Steam  navigation  | times  difficult  to  effect  a landing,  and  some- 
has  lately  (riven  impulse  to  every  branch  of  in-  times  quite  impossible,  unless  in  the  bafaas  of  the 
dustry,  and  the  coast  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  is  in  1 natives.  There  is  now  a pier  for  landing,  and  a 
daily  communication  with  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  i battery  to  defend  the  shipping  in  the  mails.  The 
Here  also  there  are  numerous  watering-places,  the  I chief  exports  are  copper  ore,  wool, and  silver.  Arica 


favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  as  well 
as  visitors  from  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland,  in 
the  summer. 

Argyle  is  popularly  divided  into  the  seven  dis- 
tricts of  Argyle,  Cowal,  Kin  tyre.  Lorn,  Appin, 
Islav,  and  Mull,  and  contains  fifty  parishes.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Campbelton,  Inverary,  and  Oban.  It 
had,  in  1881,  17,1  Hi  inhah.  houses,  19,252  families, 
and  100,973  inhab.,  having  increased  from  71,859 
in  1801.  In  1801,  however,  owing  to  the  clear- 
ances effected  of  the  cottiers,  the  jHipulation  had 
diminished  to  79,724,  and  the  inhabited  houses 
to  13,923.  It  sends  one  m.  to  the  11.  of  C.  for 
the  co„  and  Campbelton  and  Inverary  join  with 
Ayr  and  Irvine  in  returning  a m.  f*arl.  con- 
stituency in  1864,  1,914.  Valued  rent,  149,5904 
Footch  ; annual  value  of  real  property  in  1804-5, 
854,1794 

ARGYRO  CASTRO,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  AllMinia,  the  principal  place  in  the  exten- 
sive and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Oempuli.  near 
the  river  Drino,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
mountains  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  valley,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  town 
of  Hadriannpoli*  or  Justinumottolis,  45  m.  NW. 
Yannina,  and  50  m.  SE.  of  Avlona.  It  has  an 
imposing  and  peculiar  aspect,  being  built  on  three 
separate  ridges,  divided  from  each  other  by  deep 
chasms  or  ravines.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly 
good,  are  not  contiguous,  but  stand  in  various 
positions.  ‘ Some  are  placed  on  commanding  emi- 
nences, others  beneath  projecting  crags,  and  many 
on  the  ridges  of  precipices;  but  the  greater  part 
U[>on  the  Hat  surface  of  the  rock,  between  its  deep 
ravines : the  whole  appearance  Is  singularly 
striking,  and  its  fine  effect  augmented,  not  only 
by  the  minarets  of  its  mosques,  hut  by  the  grand 
castle  or  fortress,  upon  a much  larger  scale  than 
any  ever  before  constructed  in  this  country.* 
(Hughes,  iL  360,  8tq.  ed*)  Pop.  estimated  at 
nl>out  4,000.  It  has  a good  bazaar,  which  used  to 
Is'  well  supplied  with  articles  of  commerce.  Pre- 
viously to  its  subjugation  by  Ali  Pacha,  it  was  a 
place  of  considerable  industry,  had  a pretty  ex- 
tensive internal  trade,  and  enjoyed  a considerable 
degree  of  independence. 

AUIANG,  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Avel- 
lino,  on  a steep  hill,  in  one  of  the  passes  of 
the  Apennines,  17  m.  E.  Benevento,  on  the  road 
from  Naples  to  Foggia  and  Monfrcdonia.  Pop. 
circa  14,500  in  1861.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a tine  cathedral,  with  numerous 
churches,  convents,  and  roonts-de-pict^;  a semi- 
nary, a hospital,  and  a manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware. It  suffered  much  from  earthquakes  in  1456 
and  1732,  and  seems  latterly  to  have  lieen  de- 
clining, though  now  partaking  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  Italian  kingdom. 

ARICA,  a sea-port  town  of  Peru,  S.  America, 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  and 
well- watered  valley,  210  ni.  NW.  Potosi,  lat.  18° 
*JH'  40"  S.,  long.  7 0°  13'  30"  W,  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1605,  and  has  been 
ever  since  in  a comparatively  poor  state,  though 
now  growing  in  importance.  Pop.  alsmt  30,000. 
It  is  a better  landing  place  than  the  contiguous 
ports  of  Ilo,  Mollendo,  and  < ^uilca;  and  it  is  much 
iKfter  situated  fi*r  commerce  than  Lamar,  that 
1ms  hitherto  been  the  prinri|inl  port  of  Bolivia. 
Hut  notwithstanding  its  siipenoritv  to  most  other 
jx»rts  on  this  part  of  the  American  coast,  it 
was,  till  lately,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf,  at  all 


is  connected  by  railway  with  the  city  of  Tacna,  40 
m.  to  the  north,  where  most  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants reside.  The  net  earnings  of  the  railway 
in  1863  were  29,1434 

ARIGNA,  a place  in  the  N.  of  the  co.  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lough  Allen,  near 
which  are  coal  and  iron  mines  that  have  lieen 
worked  at  different,  times  with  various  success; 
but  generally  with  great  loss  to  the  parties  carry- 
ing them  on.  'The  coal  is  of  an  interior  quality. 
The  proceedings  of  a company  formed  in  London, 
in  1824,  for  working  the  Arigna  mines,  were  of  so* 
singular,  or  rather  so  disgraceful  a character,  as  to 
give  rise  to  an  inquiry  before  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Full  details  as  to  these 
mines  may  be  found  in  ‘ Welds  Survey  of  Ros- 
common.' 

AR1SPE,  a town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intendency 
of  Sonora,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Yagrin. 
Pop.  estimated  at  5,000. 

ARIZONA,  a district  of  the  U.  S.  N.  America, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Colorado,  on  the 
E.  by  long.  105°  W.  to  the  34th  parallel  of  lat., 
and  thence  W.  on  the  same  parallel  to  the  Colo- 
rado river;  on  the  S.  by  .Sonora  and  Chihuahuas, 
on  the  boundary  line  between  the  U.  S.  ami 
Mexico,  and  from  Kio  Grande  on  the  32nd 
parallel  in  Texas  to  long.  104°.  Area  about 
100,000  sq.  m.  The  district  was  ceded  by  the 
Mexicans  in  1853  to  the  U.  S.^  and  forms  now 
a portion  of  New  Mexico. 

ARKANSAS,  a large  river  of  N.  America.  It 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  41°  N.  lat. 
and  110°  or  111°  W.  long.;  and,  pursuing  an 
KSE.  direction,  unites  with  the  Mississippi  in  lat. 
33°  55'  long.  91°  10'  W.  The  river  has  a course, 
following  its  Itends,  of  about  2,170  m.  It  has  seve- 
ral important  tributaries,  of  which  the  (treat 
Canadian,  falling  into  it  on  the  right,  is  the  prin- 
cipal. During  the  periodical  swell,  the  Arkansas 
Is  navigable  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  at 
other  times  it  mny  lie  navigated  for  about  600  m. 
from  its  continence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its  navi- 
gation is  safe,  being  uninterrupted  by  rocks, 
shoals,  or  rapids.  If  the  Missouri  he  reckoned 
the  firat  in  magnitude  among  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  second  rank  is  due  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, it  being  longer,  and  draining  more  surface 
than  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  proper,  or  Platte. 

Arkansas,  one  of  the  U.  S.  N.  America,  so 
called  from  the  above  river,  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed through  its  whole  extent  from  W.  to  E. 
between  88°  and  36°  30'  N.  lat,,  and  89°  44'  and 
94°  30'  W.  long.,  having  E.  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  it  is  divided  from  the  states  ofTcnncssee  and 
Mississippi.  Length  240  m.,  breadth  228  ni. 
Area  about  52,000  sq.  ra.  Pop.  in  1820, 14.278; 
in  1830,  30,388;  in  1840,  97,574,  of  whom  19,935 
were  slaves;  and  in  I860, 324,143,  of  whom  111,115 
were  slaves.  Besides  the  Arkansas,  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  White  River,  the  St.  Francis, 
Washita,  and  Reel  liiver.  all  nfiluents  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  country  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, viz.  1st,  the  E.  portion,  or  that  lying  along 
the  Mississippi,  low,  flat,  and  covered  with  a dense 
forest;  2nd,  the  central  portion,  a little  more  ele- 
vated, and  containing  several  extensive  prairies ; 
and  the  3rd,  or  W.  portion,  which,  coni{knred  with 
the  others,  may  In*  called  mountainous.  All  de- 
scriptions of  soil  are  met  with.  On  the  borders 
of  the  rivers  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  as  it 
recedes  from  them  it  becomes  poorer,  and  in  some 
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of  the  more  elevated  porta  is  sterile.  In  many 
districts  there  ia  a scarcity  of  water.  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  state,  and  in  the  hollows  along  the 
rivers,  especially  the  Arkansas,  the  climate  ia 
moist  and  unhealthy:  but  in  the  middle  and  W. 
I^rta  it  ia  comparatively  salubrious.  The  mineral 
riches  of  the  state  are  very  imperfectly  explored : 
but  it  contains  vast  quantities  of  salt,  which,  in- 
deed, render  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  brackish. 
Iron  ore,  coal,  zinc,  lead,  manganese,  and  gypsum, 
are  also  found.  Indian  com  and  cotton  are  staple 
products ; wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  &c„  are  also  raised. 
The  country  is  well  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
ami  large  herds  of  buffaloes  are  met  with.  Wild 
turkeys  are  also  very  abundant.  Manufactures 
have  made  but  little  progress.  Education  appears 
to  be  in  a backward  state.  It  is  very  indifferently 
supplied  with  common  schools ; though  these 
would  appear  to  be  much  neglected.  Arkansas 
was  purchased,  as  |>art  of  Louisiana  territory,  by 
the  United  States  from  France  in  1803.  It  was 
erected  into  a separate  territory  in  1819,  and  into 
a state  in  1836.  It  joined  the  so-called  Confede- 
rate States  by  an  Act  of  Secession  from  the 
Union,  passed  May  6,  1861 ; but  was  conquered 
before  long  by  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
Suffrage  universal:  senate,  elected  every  four 
years,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  seventeen,  nor 
more  than  thirty-three  memlx'rs ; house  of  re- 
presentatives, elected  biennnllv,  consists  of  not 
less  than  fifty-four,  nor  more  than  a hundred 
members.  Governor  elected  for  four  years,  judges 
for  eight  years.  Slaves  not  to  l>e  emancipated,  with- 
out owners’  consent.  The  state  is  divided  into 
fifty-one  counti^.  Cap.  Little  Rock,  or  Arka- 
j»ti:s,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  a!x>ut  80  m. 
in  a direct  line  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2,500;  in  1860,  3,727.  It  stands  on  high  ground; 
and  has  a state-house,  theatre,  academy,  gaol, 
and  penitentiary.  Several  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  town.  During  the  late  civil  war, 
the  post  of  Little  Rock  was  one  of  considerable 
importance. 

ARKLOW,  a raarit.  town,  E.  coast  of  Ireland, 
co.  Wicklow',  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Ovoca.  at  its 
mouth,  39  m.  S.  by  E.  Dublin.  It  was  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  a castle  erected  bv  the  first  English 
settlers.  In  1649  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and 
dismantled.  A severe  conflict  took  place  here  in 
1798, between  the  royal  forces  and  the  insurgents; 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  much 
slaughter,  and  their  leader  killed.  Pop.  in  1861, 
par.  6,257,  town  4,7G0.  The  town,  placed  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Ovoca, 
which  is  crossed  at  a short  distance  below  by  a 
bridge  of  nineteen  arches,  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  Town,  consisting  chiefly  of  a main  street, 
formed  of  well-built  houses,  and  of  the  Lower 
Town,  called  also  the  Fishery,  from  being  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  church,  a handsome 
building  in  the  English  style,  was  erected  in 
1823.  The  R.  Cath.  chapel  is  also  an  elegant 
modern  structure.  The  Methodists  have  a small 
place  of  worship.  A male  school  is  supported  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith ; two  female 
schools  by  private  contributions,  and  some  others 
in  the  same  manner;  in  which,  and  in  private 
seminaries,  about  650  children  receive  instruction. 
A fever  hospital,  with  a dispensary,  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town.  A small  infantry 
l>orrack  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle, 
and  a coast-guard  station  is  in  the  neighlxmrhood. 
Petty  sessions  arc  held  every  Thursday.  The 
town  is  a constabulary  station.  The  inhabitants 
derive  their  support  chiefly  from  the  fisheries. 
There  used  to  be  an  abundant  summer  fishery  for 
herring  and  hake;  but  the  former  have  deserted 
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the  coast  for  some  years,  and  the  winter  fishery  is 
also  declining.  The  oyster  fishery  continues  to 
l»e  a great  and  constant  source  of  employment  to 
the  fishermen,  who  attribute  the  comforts  they 
enjoy  to  its  continuance.  The  oysters  are  carried 
in  boats  to  Beaumaris,  in  Anglesey,  where  they 
are  laid  on  banks ; and  raised,  when  required,  for 
the  Liverpool  market.  These  people  build  their 
cottages  on  the  sandy  beach  ; few  have  any  kind 
of  garden.  Their  exertions  are  much  impeded  by 
the  defects  of  the  harbour,  which  has  a bar  at  its 
mouth,  with  seldom  more  than  6 ft.  water  even  at 
high  spring  tides.  The  boats,  when  returning 
home,  are  obliged  to  lie  off  the  bar  and  watch  the 
opportunity  of  crossing  it  on  the  rise  of  the  wave, 
and  few  boats  come  in  without  striking.  The 
fishermen  keep  up  a light,  at  their  owm  expense, 
during  the  season,  to  point  out  the  bar.  There  is 
a floating  light  S.  end  of  Arklow  bank,  lat.  62°  42' 
X.,  long.  5°  57'  VV. 

AKLAXO,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Puv  de  Dome, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dolore,  10  m.  S.  AmWt.  Pop. 
3.960  in  1861.  It  manufactures  ribbons  and  arti- 
cles of  menue-mfreerif. 

ARLES  (an.  Artla*  or  Arelati),  a city  of  France, 
dep.  Benches  du  Rhone,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  branches  to  inclose  its  delta,  or 
the  island  of  Caraargue,  46  m.  WNW.  Marseilles, 
on  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to  Avignon.  Pop. 
25,543  in  1861.  The  situation  of  the  town,  though 
pleasing,  is,  owing  to  the  adjacent  marshes,  not 
very  healthy;  and  its  streetsffiemg  narrow  and  dirty 
and  its  houses  mostly  old  and  mean,  it  is  indebted 
for  its  celebrity  principally  to  the  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  its  name  and  its  monu- 
ments. It  was  an  important  town  on  the  invasion 
of  Gaul  by  Ciesar,  who  calls  it  Arelnte.  It  subse- 
quently became  a Roman  colony,  and  was  long  a 
large,  rich,  and  populous  city.  Its  amphitheatre 
(which  does  not,  however,  appear  ever  to  have  been 
quite  finished)  is  a noble  monument,  capable,  ac- 
cording to  Martin i^re,  of  accommodating  30,000 
spectators:  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  1,284  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, three  stories  high,  occupying  the 
highest  place  in  the  city,  and  is  older,  larger,  and 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  NLsmes,  but  not  so 
well  preserved.  The  olielisk  of  Arles  consists  of  a 
single  block  of  granite  about  54  ft.  in  height; 
though,  unlike  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind, 
it  be  without  hieroglyphics,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  it  has  been  brought  from  Egypt ; but  there 
are  no  authentic  accounts  with  respect  to  it,  except 
that,  after  being  long  buried  in  the  ground,  it  was 
erected  on  the  pedestal  20  ft.  in  height,  on  which 
it  stands,  in  1676.  A beautiful  statue  of  Venus, 
now  in  the  museum  of  Paris,  was  discovered  here 
in  1651  ; and  exclusive  of  the  above,  the  ruins  of 
an  aqueduct,  of  two  temples,  of  a triumphal  arch, 
an  extensive  cemetery,  and  numerous  fragments 
of  granite  and  marble  columns,  evince  the  former 
grandeur  and  importance  of  the  city.  It  has  a ca- 
thedral and  numerous  churches,  and  has  been  tbo 
seat  of  several  ecclesiastical  councils.  The  town 
hall,  built  by  Mansard,  is  a handsome  edifice ; and 
it  has  a school  of  navigation,  a college,  a museum 
of  antiquities,  and  a small  public  library.  Silk, 
soap,  glass  and  bottles,  are  manufactured,  and  the 
sausages  of  Arles  are  in  the  highest  esteem.  To 
obviate  the  difficulties  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhone  and  Durance,  a navigable  canal  has  been 
made  from  the  city  to  the  sea,  at  Port  Roue,  about 
12  m.  E.  of  the  E.  cml>ouchure  of  the  Rhone,  and 
from  the  city  to  the  Durance  opposite  to  Cadenet. 
It  Is  also  connected  with  the  canal  of  Beaucaire, 
and  consequently  with  that  of  Languedoc,  which 
water  communication,  together  with  that  of  the 
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railways,  have  made  it  the  centre  of  a considerable 
and  growing  trade. 

After  being  pillaged,  a.d.  270,  Arles  was  re- 
paired ami  embellished  by  Constantine,  whose  son, 
Constantine  I I.j  was  born  in  it..  It  declined  under  the 
Merovingian  kings.  In  855  it  liecamc  the  capital 
of  a kingdom  o(  the  same  name,  united  in  933  to 
that  of  Burgundy.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens 
in  730.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  constituted  a 
republic,  and  in  1251  it  submitted  to  Charles  of 
Anion. 

ARLESHEIM,  a village  of  Switzerland,  cant. 
Rale,  4 m.  SK.  Bale.  It  has  baths  and  a tine  bo- 
tanical garden.  Top.  936  in  I860. 

ARLES-SCR-TKCH,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Pyrenees  Orientates,  cap.  cant.  6 m.  WSW.  Ceret. 
Pop.  2,456  in  1861.  It  has  hot  mineral  springs. 

AKLEUX,  a town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord.cap. 
cant,  on  the  Sauset,  6 m.  S.  Douay.  Pop.  1,660  in 
1861. 

ARLON  (an.  Arolaunum),  a town  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, duch.  of  Luxerat>ourg,  cap.  cant.,  on  a 
hill  in  the  middle  of  forests,  16  m.  WNW.  Luxem- 
bourg, with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  5,647  in  1861.  It  has  iron  works,  and  some 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
earthenware,  and  a trade  in  grain.  Arlon,  which 
is  of  very  remote  origin,  was  formerly  fortified.  In 
the  excavations  that  have  been  made  in  the  town, 
statues,  medals,  and  stones  bearing  inscriptions, 
have  been  dug  up  that  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
its  ancient  importance.  It  was  nearly  burned 
down  in  1785,  and  several  engagements  have 
taken  place  in  its  vicinity. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  N.  Lough  Neagh,  W.  Tyrone  and  Mona- 
ghan, S.  Louth  and  E.  Down.  It  is  about  31  m. 
in  length  from  N.  to  S..  and  20  m.  across  where 
broadest,  containing  512}  sq.  m.,  or  812,327  imp. 
acres,  of  which  about  40,000  arc  unimproved 
mountain  ami  bog,  and  18,000  water,  being  jmrt  of 
Lough  Neagh.  Surface  partly  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, but  generally  Hat.  Soil  pretty  fertile. 
Property  to  n great  extent  in  the  hand*  of  the 
church,  colleges,  and  corporations,  but.  some  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  have  good  estates.  Minor  es- 
tates numerous,  and  the  tenures  by  which  they 
are  held  such  as  to  reduce  them  into  the  minutest 
portions.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat  are  theprincipol 
crops.  There  are  some  dairies  which  produce  but- 
ter, and  cattle  of  an  inferior  breed  are  reared  in 
the  mountains.  Sheep,  few  ami  inferior.  Mid- 
dlemen hut  little  known.  Habitations  of  the  bulk 
of  the  lower  orders  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
the  same  class  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cept the  neighbouring  counties  of  Down  and  An- 
trim. They  are  mostly  whitewashed,  well  thatched, 
and  have'  a clean  and  comfortable  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  their  alleged  propensity  to 
gambling,  the  inhab.  may  be  advantageously  com- 
>ared  with  those  of  most  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
..inen  manufacture  widely  diffused.  The  rivers 
Bann  and  Ncwry  being  joined  by  the  Ncwry  canal, 
there  is  a navigable  communication  between  the 
sea  at  Caiiingford  Bay  and  Ismgh  Neagh.  Ar- 
magh contains  eight  baronies,  and  twenty-eight 
parishes  and  parts  of  parishes.  Principal  town, 
Armagh.  Pop.  in  1821,  197,427  ; in  1831,220,651  ; 
in  1841, 232,393,  and  in  1861, 198,086.  It  returns 
three  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  two  for  the  co.  and 
one  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  The  co.  constituency 
numbered  5,805  registered  electors  in  1865. 

ARMAGH,  a city  and  park  bor.  of  Ireland,  the 
sent  of  the  archie plscopal  see  of  the  * Primate  of 
nil  Ireland,’  prov.  Ulster,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  Callam,  an  atlluent  of  the  Blackwater,  70  m. 
N.  by  W.  Dublin,  and  83  m.  MV.  of  Belfast  by 
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railway.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Patrick,  A.D.  450,  but  we  have  no  authentic 
notice  of  Armagh  or  of  its  primacy  previously  to 
1122.  Since  the  Revolution  it  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  extent  and  prosperity,  particularly  from 
its  haring  been  the  residence  of  Primate  Boulter, 
and  of  his  various  successors  in  the  see,  who  have 
all  contributed  to  its  improvement  by  liberal  do- 
nations and  bequests.  The  population  in  1821 
amounted  to  8,493;  in  1831,  to  9,470,  and  in 
1861  to  8,801.  There  have  always  been  more 
Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants  at  Armagh, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  town  being  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland.  The  census  of  1861  showed  1,313  males 
and  1,499  females  who  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  2,112  males  with  2,711  females  who 
were  Homan  Catholics. 

The  city  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  a hard  reddish 
limestone,  raised  in  the  vicinity.  The  streets, 
which  are  flagged,  and  macadamised,  diverge  from 
the  cathedral  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  is  built.  A plentiful  supply  of  water  is.conveved 
through  them,  in  pipes,  from  a reservoir  at  some 
distance:  they  are  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  arc 
well  lighted  with  gas.  A library,  containing  up- 
wards of  14,000  volumes,  was  endowed  by  Primate 
Robinson,  the  great  benefactor  of  the  town.  He 
also  founded  and  endowed  the  observatory.  It  is 
supplied  with  an  excellent  astronomical  apparatus, 
and  enjovs  a well  deserved  scientific  celebrity. 
Primate  kobinson  endeavoured  to  raise  the  city 
to  the  rank  of  a university,  but  in  this  he  failed. 
The  archbishop's  mansion  is  plain  in  style,  but 
elegant  in  its  architectural  proportions,  and  near 
it  is  a private  chapel.  Barracks  in  the  vicinity 
afford  accommodation  for  800  men. 

Armagh  derived  its  corporate  privileges  from  a 
charter  of  James  I.  in  1613,  confirmed  by  Wil- 
liam III.  The  ruling  body,  which  consisted  of  a 
sovereign,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen,  was  abolished  by  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  The  b«r.  returned  two  m.  to  the 
Irish  pari.;  but  it  only  sends  one  m.  to  the  Imp. 
park  The  constituency,  in  1865,  numlieml  416 
registered  electors,  of  whom  seven  were  * old  free- 
men,’ and  the  rest  10/.  householders  and  8/.  rated 
'jccupiers.  The  assizes  and  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  are  held  twice  a year;  a court  for  insolvent 
debtors  three  times  a year;  and  a court  of  petty 
sessions  every  Saturday, 

Tlic  ecclesiastical  prov.  of  the  Primate  of  all 
Ireland  comprises  the  six  united  bishoprics  of— 
1.  Armagh  and  (’logher;  2.  Tuam,  Ardagh,  Kil- 
lala,  and  Achonry;  3.  Derry  and  Raphoe;  4. 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore ; 5.  Kilmore  and 
Klphin ; 6.  Meath.  The  diocese  of  Armagh  is 
divided  into  the  upper  or  English  part,  which  in- 
cludes the  cos,  of  Louth  and  Meath,  and  the  lower 
or  Irish  part,  containing  Armagh,  Tyrone,  ami 
part  of  Ixmdonderry.  The  archiepiscnpal  estates 
extend  over  100,563  acres;  the  annual  income,  bv 
rents  and  renewal-lines,  is  stated  to  be  17,671)/., 
which,  on  the  demise  of  the  present  archbishop,  is 
to  be  reduced  to  12,000/.  The  cathedral,  a large, 
ancient  building,  has  recently  undergone  very  ex- 
tensive repairs,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  primate.  It  contains  several  fine  monu- 
ments; out,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  all  true 
Milesians,  the  monument  of  Brian  Roru,  said  to 
have  been  interred  in  it  after  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  can  no  longer  lie  traced.  A chapel  of  case,  near 
the  Mall,  is  cousecrated  to  St.  Mark.  In  the  R. 
Catholic  arrangements,  the  parish  is  one  of  those 
lielonging  to  the  archbishop,  who  resides  and  has  bis 
cathedral  in  Drogheda.  The  parish  chapel,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  triple  roof,  is  too  small  for  the 
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congregation.  There  nre  place*  of  worship  for  Pres-  1 
by  terians,  Seceders,  Independents,  and  Methodists.  | 

Armagh  has  one  of  the  free  grammar-school*  so  • 
liberally  endowed  by  James  I.  It  is  a large  build- 
ing, in  an  enclosed  area,  with  accommodation  for 
100  resident  pupils.  The  present  primate  main- 
tains a separate  school,  for  the  general  education 
of  the  boys  of  the  choir.  There  is  a charter  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  endowment  of  Mr. 
Drelincourt ; a Lancastrian,  a national,  and  a Sun- 
day school,  besides  several  private  establishments. 

’Though  little  or  no  manufacture  be  carried  on 
in  the  town,  Armagh  is  the  centre  of  a large  inland 
trade,  chiefly  in  grain,  linen,  and  vam,  which  has  1 
considerably  increased  since  the  opening.  The 
linen-hall,  a large  and  well  arranged  building,  is 
mien  for  sales  on  Tuesday's,  chiefly  for  brown  linens. 
There  are  considerable  weekly  sales  of  yam  at  the 
yam-market. 

ARMENIA,  an  extensive  country  of  W.  Asia, 
consisting  principally  of  the  table-land  lving  be- 
tween the  Kur  on  the  N.  and  the  Kurdistan 
mountains  on  the  S.,  having  the  Euphrates  from 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Taurus  to  Krziugan  on  the  \\\, 
and  approaching  to  near  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
E.  Hut  the  limits  of  Armenia  differed  widely  at 
different  periods,  and  were  at  no  time  exactly  de- 
fined. The  flat  parts  of  the  country  nre,  probably, 
not  less  than  from  5,000  to  6,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  intersected  by  several 
lofty  mountain  chains,  the  summits  of  some  of 
which — as  that  of  Ararat  (see  Ararat)— ascend 
within  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  Armenia 
gives  birth  to  some  large  and  celebrated  rivers,  as 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  flowing  S.  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  the  Cyrus  or  Kur,  and  its  imj>ortant 
tributary,  the  Araxen  or  Aras,  flowing  E.  to  the 
( 'aspirin  Sea ; and  the  Akampsis  or  Chorak,  flowing 
N.  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  three  great  lakes; 
those  of  Van,  Sh&hce  or  L'rmiah,  and  Goukcha  or 
Sevan.  The  circumference  of  the  first  is  estimated 
nt  240  m.;  it  has  several  inlands ; and  its  waters, 
though  brackish,  arc  drunk  by  cattle.  The  other 
two  lakes  are  also  very  extensive.  The  water  of 
that  of  Urmiah  is  excessively  salt,  and  so  buoyant 
that  one  can  with  difficulty  stand  where  it  is  3 ft. 
deep.  The  soil  and  products  arc  very  various ; 
hut  in  general  the  former  is  abundantly  fertile, 
especially  in  the  few  spots  where  it  is  irrigated. 
In  the  higher  parts  all  sorts  of  com  may’  lie  ad- 
vantageously cultivated;  and  the  valleys  produce 
excellent  cotton,  tobacco,  grapes.  Ac.  Tne  plouglis 
nre  nil  drawn  by  oxen  or  buffaloes;  no  fewer  than 
eight  or  ten  of  the  former  being  frequently  attached 
to  one.  The  only  minerals  raised  in  modern  times 
nre  copper,  iron,  and  rock-salt ; but  in  antiquity' 
the  precious  metals  ranked  among  its  products. 
Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  country,  the 
< limate  is  in  most  parts  rather  severe ; hut  though 
the  winters  last  long,  the  summer  heats  are  suffi- 
cient to  bring  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  perfec- 
tion. The  country  is  in  many  parts  desert,  and 
is  everywhere  very  tliinly  peopled.  Besides  the 
Armenians,  or  old  inhabitants,  who  an*  principally 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  trade,  the  population 
consists  of  Turks,  Persians,  and  Russians,  and  wan- 
dering pastoral  hordes  of  Turkmans  and  Koords. 
The  princi|»al  towns  are  Erivan.  Hr  zero  uni.  Nak- 
chivan,  Akhlat,  Van,  and  Akhalzikh. 

Armenia,  though  it  has  long  since  liecn  effaced 
from  the  list  of  nations,  was  governed,  for  a length- 
ened period,  either  by  indejiendcnt  princes,  or  by 
vassals  of  the  Assyrian  ami  Persian  monarch*  It 
subsequently  became  the  theatre  of  long-continued 
straggles  between  the  Persians  and  Romans;  and 
notwithstanding  the  hardiness  of  the  inhabitants, 
oud  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country’  for  de- 


fensive warfare,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  able 
to  oppose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any’  invader. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Moguls;  and  in  the  succeeding  century  the  last 
trace  of  its  independence  disa|>|>eared,  and  the  Ar- 
menians ceased  to  have  a country’. 

The  people  early  began  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
foreign  parts  from  the  oppression  under  which  they 
suffered  at  home,  and  they’  are  now*  widely  diffused 
over  Turkey’,  Persia,  Russia,  and  India.  Their 
emigrations  have  not,  however,  always  been  volun- 
tary. In  1604,  Schnh  Abbas,  emperor  of  Persia, 
in  order  to  protect  his  dominions  on  the  side  of 
Armenia  against  the  Turks,  resolved  to  cam’  off 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  lay  waste  a large  portion 
of  the  country*,  so  that  it  might  no  longer  lie  able 
to  support  an  army.  This  monstrous  resolution 
was  executed  with  the  most  revolting  barbarity*. 
The  inhabitants,  driven  off  like  cattle,  perished  by 
thousands,  while  their  houses  w'ere  burnt  down 
and  every'  vestige  of  civilisation  obliterated.  A 
part  of  the  survivors  were  settled  in  one  of  the 
suhurlis  of  Ispahan,  where  they  were  kindly 
treated  ; but  tint  greater  number,  being  settled  in 
an  unhealthy  part  of  the  prov.  of  Mazunderan, 
were  soon  swept  off  by'  disease.  Until  recently’, 
Armenia  was  divided  between  Turkey  and  Persia ; 
hut  the  former  ceded  to  Russia,  by’  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople,  a considerable  portion  of  her  Arme- 
nian territories;  and  in  1827,  Russia  acquired  the 
entire  prov.  of  Erivan  from  Persia.  These  acqui- 
sitions have?  been  consolidated  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Transcaucasia.  The  Turkish  portion  of 
Armenia  is  subdivided  into  the  posbalics  of  Erze- 
roum,  Kars,  and  Van. 

Whatever  may  lie  its  influence  in  other  respects, 
there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  occupation  of 
i tart  of  Armenia  by  the  Russians  will  Itc  of  singu- 
lar advantage  to  its  inhabitants.  Great  numltem 
of  Armenians  have  already  emigrated  from  the 
'Turkish  and  Persian  provinces  to  those  of  Russia, 
where,  they  have  been  advantageously  settled. 
The  depredations  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  of  the 
wandering  triltes  will  now  be  effectually’  restrained ; 
and  for  the  first  time  for  these  several  centuries, 
the  Armenians  will  be  made  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  security  of  property,  arid 
from  living  under  a strong  and  (compared  with 
those  under  which  they'  formerly  lived)  a liberal 
and  tolerant  government.  CoL  Montcith  bears 
decisive  testimony  to  the  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted to  Georgia  and  other  Transcaucasian  coun- 
tries from  their  occupation  by  Russia.  ‘ You  may 
now,’  he  says,  ‘ travel  in  perfect  security,  tcith  post- 
horses,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Kur 
and  the  Caspian,  through  countries  where,  in 
1815,  the  roods  were  all  but  impracticable,  and 
exposed  to  the  unrestrained  attack*  of  robbers  and 
other  banditti/  (Journal  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety', voL  iii.  p.  37.)  These  remarks  are  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  late  travellers. 

The  total  number  of  the  Armenian  nation  is 
(•Miniated  by  Mr.  ( "under  at  about  2,000>000,  of 
whom  alniot  two-thirds  may  he  within  the  Otto- 
man dominions.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jews, 
no  other  people  is  so  much  scattered.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  are  about  200,000  in  Constanti- 
nople and  the  adjacent  villages;  about  40,000  in 
India  ; 10,000  in  Hungary  ami  the  contiguous 
countries ; and  they  are  met  with  in  Africa  and 
even  America.  Mr.  Ussher  (Travels,  Loud.  1865) 
states  that  the  number  of  Armenians  in  Armenia 
proper  is  not  very'  large:  they  are  supposed  al- 
together to  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  millions, 
scattered  over  nearly  every’  country  in  the 
world. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Armenians  found  in  foreign 
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countries  are  mostly  all  engaged  in  some  depart- 
ment of  commerce,  or  of  the  employments  con- 
nected therewith.  The  moment,  in  fact,  that  they 
leave  their  native  soil,  they  endeavour  either  to 
get  themselves  or  their  children  into  some  branch 
of  trade.  They  begin  with  the  lowest  deportments; 
the  more  aide  or  fortunate  ascending  gradually 
from  one  grade  to  another,  till  they  arrive  at  that 
of  banker,  the  summit  of  their  ambition.  A large 
proportion  of  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  Southern  Russia,  India,  Ac.,  par- 
ticularly tho  first,  is  in  their  hands.  They'  are 
exceedingly  industrious ; and  though  not  free 
from  the  vices  produced  by  slavery  and  ignorance, 
are  honcster  in  their  dealings,  and  less  prone  to 
practise  deceit,  than  the  ( » reeks. 

The.  Armenians  are  Christians  differing  but  little 
from  those  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church.  They 
reject  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  C haloed  on,  and 
admit  only  a divine  nature  in  Christ.  Their  offici- 
ating clergy,  or  r arfaAer/*,  arc  obliged  to  marry ; 
but  celibacy  is  enjoined  upon  those  of  a higher 
grade,  os  patriarchs,  bishops,  &c.  The  election  of 
the  officiating  clergy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  is  uniformly  exercised  by  them ; but,  notwith- 
standing this  circumstance,  and  that  the  priests 
have  no  fixed  incomes,  but  depend  entirely  on 
fees  and  other  perquisites,  they  do  not  ap|>ear  to 
have  much  influence,  or  to  Ik*  very  attentive  to 
their  duties : they  are  uniformly  almost  in  the  last 
degree  illiterate,  and  their  morals  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view. 
(Missionary  Researches,  p.  213.) 

The  Armenians  generally  do  not  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pojjc;  but  since  1441  have 
recognised,  as  their  spiritual  suj»erior,  the  patriarch 
of  Echmiadzin,  residing  at  the  famous  convent  of 
the  three  churches,  near  Krivan,  now  in  possession 
of  Russia.  'Die  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
.foniHulcm  have  no  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs ; hut  the  Turkish  government  consider 
the  former  as  the  head  of  the  Armenian  rayahs. 
through  him  all  applications  arc  received,  and  all 
orders  issued  ; and  he  is  accustomed  to  receive  an 
annual  stqieud  from  the  different  bishops,  which 
was  paid  him  even  hv  the  patriarch  of  Echmi- 
adzin till  the  latter  became  a Russian  subject. 
Previously  to  1441,  the  patriarchs  of  Sis  and 
Athamar  (a  monastery  on  an  island  in  Lake  Van) 
shared  the  spiritual  authority  with  the  patriarch 
of  Echmiadzin ; and  latterly  the  Porte  [with  little 
success]  has  been  endeavouring  to  sever  the  con- 
niption between  its  Armenian  subjects  and  their 
old  spiritual  head,  now  under  the  control  of  a 
foreign  power,  by  directing  their  attention  to,  ami 
reviving  the  pretensions  of,  the  patriarch  of  Sis, 
resident  within  the  Turkish  territories.  (Elliott’s 
Travels,  i.  p.  470.) 

A considerable  number  of  Armenians  are  in  con- 
nect ion  with  the  Roman  Sec;  they  are  called  the 
United  Armenians.  The  Armenians  of  Poland, 
together  with  their  patriarch,  submitted  to  the 
llolv  See  as  early  as  the  year  1016.  But  a more 
imiMUlAiit  fact  in  connection  with  these  views  was 
the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Mcchitarists,  first 
in  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  in  the  bland  of  San 
Lazaro,  at  Venice.  Mechitar,  an  Armenian  monk, 
was  bora  at  Sebaate  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1676. 
Thirsting  after  knowledge,  and  filled  with  ardent 
love  for  his  jieople,  he  endeavoured  by  spiritual 
and  moral  influence*,  and  the  dissemination  of 
European  culture,  to  elevate  his  unfortunate  and 
oppressed  nation : and  to  this  purpose  he  dedicated 
his  life.  lie  submitted  to  the  Po|»c,  and  founded, 
with  his  consent,  an  order  and  monastery,  into 
which  onlv  native  Armenians  wore  received.  He 
also  established  an  Armenian  printing-press.  He 


and  his  companions  and  successors  have  done  much 
in  translating  from  other  languages  into  Armenian. 
He  himself  translated  Thomas  a Kempis.  These 
Armenian  lxx*ks  are  sent  by  caravans  into  Persia 
and  India,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  education 
<»f  the  people.  ...  In  Georgia  there  are  many 
Roman  Catholic  Armenians : they  have  a great 
dislike  to  their  non-united  countrymen,  and  do  not 
call  themselves  Armenians,  hut  Catholics,  as  if 
that  were  the  name  of  a nation.  . . . Many  at- 
tempt* have  also  been  made  to  unite  the  Armenian 
with  the  Greek  church.  Six  Armenian  villages 
on  the  west  hank  of  the  Euphrates  have  adopted 
the  Greek  faith,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Aga 
or  Aguntsi.  The  Protestants,  too,  have  endea- 
voured to  make  converts.  The  Basle  missionaries 
founded  an  Armenian  school  at  Shusha,  which 
was,  however,  removed,  at  the  request  of  tlie  Pa- 
triarch, who  regarded  it  os  daugeroua.  (Hax- 
thausen  ; Ussher’s  Travels,  p.  269.) 

Nowhere  is  the  patriarchal  system  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  the  Armenians.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  father,  all  the  sons  and  their 
dcsi'cndant*  live  together  in  one  common  dwelling; 
and  thus  houses  may  be  found  which,  from  tho 
number  of  their  inhabitants,  resemble  beehives, 
often  comprising  three  and  four  generations.  All 
the  property  is  held  in  common  by  the  descendant* 
of  the  head  of  the  house.  Brothers  and  sister* 
inherit  equally ; but.  until  the  death  of  the  head 
no  one  can  possess  anything  sqiarnte  from  all  the 
others.  Until  marriage  the  Armenian  girls  go 
about  09  they  like;  they  are  unveiled,  and  enjov 
as  much  freedom  as  they  could  do  in  European 
countries,  flirting,  love-making,  and  marrying  to 
please  themselves,  as  in  more,  civilised  lands.  But 
once  married,  and  all  is  changed.  From  that  time 
until  she  bears  a child,  she  never  speaks  to  any 
one  except  her  husband ; and  then  only  in  private. 
After  she  becomes  a mother,  she  may  speak  to  her 
mother-in-law  first,  and  after  the  lapse  of  certain 
periods,  to  her  own  mother,  her  sisters- in-law,  and 
her  own  sisters.  She  is  always  veiled,  even  in  her 
own  house;  she  never  speaks  to  male  strangers, 
and  she  seldom  or  never  leaves  the  house.  Her 
finery,  jewellery,  and  ornament*  can  be  shown 
only  to  those  of  her  own  sex ; and  in  every  way 
her  seclusion  is  a*  complete  as  that  of  the  Turkish 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Armenian  women 
seldom  do  any  hard  work ; they  remain  at  home 
while  their  hustvnnds  lubrnr  in  the  fields,  and  they 
enjoy,  probably  on  account  of  their  acquaintance 
pnor  to  marriage,  much  more  respect  and  confi- 
dence from  tlieir  husbands  than  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  Turkish  wife,  who,  moreover,  ha*  to  divide 
with  two  or  three  rivals  the  little  affection  or  re- 
spect which  her  hustiaiid  deigns  to  bestow  on  her. 
As  the  Armenian  woman  can  only  talk  in  her  own 
house  below  her  breath,  that  none  of  her  male 
relatives  may  hear  what  she  says,  it  follows  that 
tho  consequence  which  usually  results  from  the 
residence  of  so  many  women  in  one  house,  inces- 
sant quarrelling,  is  quite  avoided.  Custom,  tho 
strongest  of  all  laws,  forbidding  them  to  speak 
above  a whisper,  a war  of  wonls  could  only  lie 
carried  on  under  great  difficulties.  (Usshcr,  John ; 
From  London  to  Persejiolis,  1865,  p.  248.) 

The  language  of  Armenia  is  harsh,  and  over- 
loaded with  consonants.  Besides  a great  many 
Indo-Germanic  roots,  it  exhibit*  numerous  rela- 
tions with  the  Finnish  idioms  of  Siberia,  ami 
other  languages  of  N.  Asia.  Its  grammar  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  The  ancient  Armenian  is  no 
longer  spoken,  and  exist*  only  as  a dead  language 
in  lsKiks.  It  is  so  very  different  from  the  modern 
Armenian,  that  it  is  no  longer  understood,  except 
by  those  by  whom  it  is  studied.  The  modem 
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language  is  hugely  made  up  of  Persian  and  Turk- 
ish words;  and  its  grammar,  and  the  construction 
of  its  phrases,  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of 
the  ancient  huigttoge. 

The  alphal>ct  of  the  Armenians,  introduced  A.t>. 
406,  and  still  in  use,  consists  of  thirty-eight  letters, 
of  which  thirty  are  consonants,  and  eight  vowels. 
At  an  early  period  the  Armenians  had  a literature 
and  learned  men ; and,  though  the  great  hulk  of 
the  nation  be  now  plunged  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, they  continue  to  this  day  to  jaissess  both, 
and  works  of  considerable  ment  are  still  printed 
in  their  language.  They  have  printing-presses  at 
Constantinople,  Venice,  Moscow,  Calcutta,  and 
other  places.  (Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Armenie  et  en 
l'erse,  paMtm ; Smith  and  Dwight’s  Missionary 
Researches  in  Armenia ; Colonel  Monteith’s  Paper, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  voL 
iii.;  and  Ussher’s  Journey  from  London  to  Peree- 
jhjHs.  I860.) 

ARM  ENT,  a village  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  20  m.  S.  End  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Ancient  Hermonti*.  It  has  in  its 
environs  a temple,  on  the  walls  of  which,  among 
other  figures,  is  a giraffe — an  animal  now  un- 
known in  Egypt. 

ARMENTIERES,  a frontier  town  of  France, 
dep.  du  Noni,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Lys,  13  m.  NYV. 
Lille.  Pop.  11,901  in  1861.  It  is  well  built,  clean, 
and  handsome;  has  a communal  college,  an  estab- 
lishment for  spinning  cotton,  fabrics  of  table-linen, 
mattresses,  laces,  thread,  tobacco,  A'c.;  with  bleach- 
ing-grounds,  soap-works,  distilleries,  and  a refinery 
of  salt.  Large  quantities  of  bricks,  made  in  the 
environs,  are  cxjiorted  by  the  Lys,  and  boats  are 
built  for  its  navigation.  It  has  a celebrated  mar- 
ket for  seed  com. 

ARNAY-LE-DUC,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Cote- 
d’Or,  cap.  cant,  near  the  Arroux,  29  m.  S\V.  Dijon. 
Pop.  2,537  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
serges  and  druggets.  On  the  25th  June,  1750,  the 
gnat  Huguenot  leader.  Admiral  Coligny,  defeated 
near  this  town  the  army  of  the  Marshal  de  Cosso 
Conor. 

ARNEDO,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Burgos,  on 
the  Cidacoe,  10  m.  8.  Calahorm.  Pop.  3,335  in 
1857.  Good  wine  Is  made  in  its  neighlanirhood, 

ARNHEM, atown  of  the  Netherlands,  cap.  prov. 
Guelderland,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine,  at  I 
the  foot  of  the  Vcluwe  hills,  34  m.  E.  bv  S.  Utrecht, 
on  the  railway  to  DUsseldorf.  Pop.  20, 904  | 
in  1861.  It  is  a fortified  place  of  the  first  class;  ! 
its  fortifications  having  been  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged,  in  1702,  by  the  famous  engineer 
Coehom.  The  ramparts,  planted  with  elms,  af- 
fonl  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  town  is  well 
built ; has  a good  port  on  the  river,  which  is 
crossed  bv  a bridge  of  boats:  and  is  advanta- 
geously situated  for  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of 
a governor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  assizes, 
of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  a tri- 
bunal of  commerce  ; anti  has  a college,  a literary 
society,  an  agricultural  commission.  Ac.  In  the 
church  of  8t.  Eusebius  are  the  tombs  of  the  old 
Dukes  and  Counts  of  Guelderland. 

ARNHEM  LAND,  X.  coast  of  Australia,  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Carjientaria  anti  Anson  Bay.  dis- 
covered by  the  crews  of  the  * Arnhem  ’ anti  * Pin',' 
in  1618.  It  forms  part  of  the  territory  appor- 
tioned to  South  Australia  by  the  Royal  Letters 
Patent  of  July  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  the  colo-  1 
nidation  of  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  (See  ! 
AUSTKALAKA.) 

ARNO,  a considerable  and  celebrated  river  of  j 
Italy  (Tuscany),  the  Jrmu  of  the  Romans,  has  j 
its  source  in  the  A{>cnnincs,  at  Mount  Falterona,  j 
5 or  6 m.  N.  Pratovecchio.  At  first  it  flows  S.  to 
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Pnnte  a Buriano;  thence  N.W.  to  Pontasiere, 
where  it  receives  the  Sieve ; whence  it  pursues  a 
westerly  course,  flowing  through  Florence  ami 
Pisa;  7 m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  embouchure  was  formerly  a good 
deni  farther  to  the  S. ; but  having  become  ob- 
structed, it  was  diverted  into  a new  channel  cut 
for  it  in  1603.  Its  course  may  be  estimated 
at  from  140  to  150  m.  It  is  naturally  navigable 
from  the  sea  to  Florence,  and  lias  bcen  made  navi- 
gable from  Florence  to  near  its  source  by  means 
of  twenty-seven  locks ; but  its ‘navigation  is  liable 
to  many  obstructions,  at  certain  seasons  from 
floods,  and  at  other  seasons  from  droughts:  to 
guard  against  the  injurious  influence  of  the  former, 
it  has  been  embanked  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  The  Val  d’Amo,  or  the  country  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  is  one  of  the  richest,  best  cul- 
tivated. and  most  l)eautiful  of  any  in  Italy. 

AKNSBERG,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
cap.  reg.  and  circ.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ruhr, 
by  which  it  is  almost  encompassed,  57  m.  N E. 
Cologne.  Pop.  4,390  in  1861.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  has  a court  of 
appeal  lor  the  regency,  a Catholic  gymnasium  and 
an  agricultural  society.  The  inhabitants  arc 
principally  employed  in  the  preparation  of  pot- 
ashes. and  in  distillation. 

ARNSTADT,  a well-built  town  of  Saxony,  prin. 
Schwarzburg-SotidershauHon.  on  the  Gera,  1 1 m. 
S.  by  W.  Erfurth.  Pop.  6,696  in  1861.  The  town 
has  a castle,  a college,  a cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory', anti  fabrics  of  cotton  and  brass,  with  a con- 
siderable trade  in  com,  timber,  wool,  furs,  and 
colonial  produce. 

ARNSWALDE,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
prov.  Brandenburg ; cap.  circle,  1 9 m.  SE.  Star- 
gard.  and  a station  on  the  Stettin  and  Posen 
railway.  Pop.  4,700  in  1861.  It  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  three  lakes  well  supplied  with  fish. 

AROKSZALLAS,  a vilL  of  Hungary,  Jazvgia, 
44  m.  ENE.  Pcsth,  and  an  cntrc|>ot  for  the  trade 
between  that  citv  and  Upper  Hungary.  Pop. 
8,170  in  1858. 

ABOLSEN,  a town  of  the  prin.  of  Waldeck,  on 
the  Aar,  12  m.  N.  by  W.  Waldeck.  Pop.  1,965  in 
1861.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the 
seat  of  the  principal  authorities  of  the  province; 
is  well  built ; has  a fine  castle,  in  which  is  a valu- 
able collection  of  coins  and  antiquities,  with  a 
library  and  a picture  gallery  ; there  is  also  a col- 
lege, and  grammar-school. 

AROXA,  a town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  Novara, 
on  the  Logo  Maggiore,  near  its  southern  extre- 
mity, on  the  railway  from  Novara  to  Bell  in  zona. 
Pop.  3,259  in  1861.  Its  fortifications,  which  were 
formerly  considerable,  were  demolished  by  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  It  is  well 
built,  has  a gymnasium,  a hospital,  a collegiate 
church  and  three  others,  a port  on  the  lake,  with 
yards  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  Its  navi- 
gation, and  a pretty  considerable  commerce.  St. 
Charles  Borroraeo  was  a native  of  this  town  ; and 
in  1697  a colossal  statue  was  erected  in  honour  of 
the  saint,  by  the  people  of  Milan,  on  a neighbour- 
ing eminence. 

ARPAIA,  a small  village  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Benevento,  between  Capua  and  Ben  even  to, 
3 m.  E.  Arienzo.  Pop.  1,385  in  1862.  The  vil- 
lage is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cautiium , memorable  for  the  great  disaster  that 
befell  the  Roman  arms,  anno  311  n.c.  But  the 
letter  opinion  seems  to  la*,  that  the  defile  si  tuated 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Arpaia,  between  St.  Again  and 
Moiano,  is  the  real  scene  of  this  disaster,  and  the 
place  so  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the  F*rcte 
Caudintt . The  Forks  consist  of  a small  plain, 
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traverser!  by  a stream,  having  a narrow  outlet  at 
each  end,  and  shut  up  everywhere  else  by  con-- 
tinuous  and  impracticable  mountains.  A power- 
ful Roman  army  having  unwarily  entered  this 
detile,  the  Samnites  immediately  blocked  up  the 
further  outlet;  and  the  Romans,  having  retraced 
their  steps,  found  that  their  enemies  had  antici- 
pated their  movement,  by  blocking  up  the  pass 
by  which  they  had  entered  as  well  as  the  other. 
Caught  thus,  as  it  were,  in  a trap,  they  were 
obliged  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Sara- 
nites,  who  granted  them  their  lives,  on  their  de- 
livering up  their  arms,  and  passing  one  by  one  half 
naked  under  the  yoke.  (Liv.  lib.  lx.  cap.  1-7.) 

ARP  1 NO  (on.  Arpinum),  a town  of  South 
Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  om.Sw.  Sora.  Pop.  11,522 
in  1861.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on  some 
eminences,  has  various  churches,  a hospital,  with 
manufactories  of  the  best  cloth  made  in  the  prov., 
paper,  and  tanneries.  Arpino  is  a very  ancient 
city.  Having  been  wrested  from  the  Samnitcs  by 
the  Romans,  it  became  a municipal  town,  and  its 
citizens  were  ourolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  302 
years  n.c.  (Liv.  lib.  x.  6 1,  and  lib.  xxxvii.  § 36, 
and  Cicero  pro  Cn.  Planco.)  But  it  is  chietiy 
memorable  for  being  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  Italy  ever  produced — 
Cains  Marius,  surnames!  the  third  founder  of 
Rome ; and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  prinfc  of  Roman 
orators.  The  latter  frequently  alludes  to  Arpinum 
in  his  Letters,  and  dwells  with  complacency  on 
the  rude  and  primitive  simplicity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. (Cramers  Ancient  Italy,  voL ii.  p.  1 14.) 

ARQUA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Padua, 
12  m.  SW.  Padua,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Euganenn 
hills.  Pop.  1,090  in  1862.  Arqua  is  famous  for 
haring  been  the  residence  of  Petrarch  during  the 
latter  yean  of  his  life,  and  the  place  where  that 
great  poet  and  restorer  of  modem  literature 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1374.  * His 
ashes  are  preserved  in  the  churchyard  of  the  town, 
in  a sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  four  , 
pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and  preserved  from 
an  association  with  meaner  tombs.'  The  kindred 
genius  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  details, 
observes : — 

They  keep  his  dart  tn  Arqns,  where  he  died ; 

The  mountain  village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years  : and ’t  Is  their  pride— 
An  honest  pride— and  let  it  be  their  praise, 

To  offer  to  the  parsing  stranger’s  gaze 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre  ; loth  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain. 

Than  if  a pyramid  form'd  his  monumental  fane. 

* The  house  in  which  Petrarch  resided  is  on  the 
edge  of  a little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents, 
and  commanding  a view  not  only  of  the  glowing 
gardens  in  the  dales  immediately  beneath,  but  of 
the  wide  plains,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mul- 
berry  and  willow,  thickened  into  a dark  mass  by 
festoons  of  vines,  tall  single  cypresses,  and  the 
spires  of  towers,  arc  seen  in  the  distance,  which 
stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  chair  in  which  the  poet 
breathed  his  last  is  still  shown  among  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  Arqua.'  (Childe  Harold,  canto  iv. 
§ 31,  and  note  9.) 

Akqua,  an  ancient  village  of  Northern  Italy, 
«ov.  Rovigo,  on  the  CasLagunro  canal,  5 m.  SSW. 
iovigo.  Pop.  2,760  in  1662.  It  has  some  trade 
in  cotton  and  silk. 

ARQUENXE3,  a village  of  Belgium,  prov. 
H uinault,  13  m.  X.  W.  Charleroi.  Pop.  2,225  in 
1856..  The  village  has  valuable  lime  and  marble 
quarries. 

ARGUES,  a small  decayed  town  of  France, 
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dep.  Seine  Infrrieurc,  about  8 m.  from  Dieppe, 
Pop.  960  in  1861.  During  the  middle  ages  this 
was  the  principal  bulwark  of  Normandy  towards 
the  N. ; its  castle,  now  in  mins,  haring  withstood 
several  sieges.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in 
1589,  Henry  IV.  defeated  the  troops  of  the  League 
undex  the  Due  de  Mayennc. 

ARRAN,  an  island  of  Scotland,  co.  Bute,  in  the 
arm  of  the  sea  between  the  Mull  of  Can  tire  and 
the  Ayrshire  coast ; being  separated  from  the 
former  bv  Kilhrannan  Sound,  and  from  the  Utter 
by  the  Irith  of  Clyde.  It  is  4 A m.  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  Isle  of  Bute,  3$  m.  from  the  near- 
est point  of  Con  tire,  and  10$  m.  from  Ardrosson 
point  in  Ayrshire.  It  is  about  16$  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  6 to  9 in  breadth ; extreme 
breadth  11  m.  Acreage,  including  the  islet  of 
Pladda  and  Holy  Island,  100,000.  It  exhibits  a 
striking  contrast  in  its  N.  and  S.  divisions,  the 
former,  or  that  to  the  N.  of  Brodick,  presenting 
lofty,  bare,  and  rugged  granite  mountains,  con- 
nected by  steep  ridges  and  intersected  by  deep 
▼alleys  and  ravines.  Gnatfell,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,874  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  S.  and  largest  division  of  the 
iaUnd  is  composed  of  unduUting,  hilly  ground,  the 
eminences  of  which  are  of  a flattened  or  rounded 
contiguration,  and  covered  with  a deep  stratum  of 
peat  and  other  alluvial  matter.  Round  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  an  almost  uninterrupted  broad 
bank  or  girdle  of  gravel  has  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  the  soft  greensward  on  which 
afTords  a pleasant  and  convenient  access  along  the 
sea-side.  The  shores  are  generally  steep  and 
rocky,  but  high  cliffs  are  not  frequent.  Generally, 
the  island  may  t>e  considered  as  an  illustration  of 
a geological  epitome,  containing  probably  more  nu- 
merous varieties  of  geological  formation  than  any 
other  district  of  similar  extent.  Three  deep  bays 
indent  the  island — Ransa  on  the  N\V.,  and  Bro- 
dick and  Lamlosh  on  the  E. : the  Utter  being  de- 
fended from  the  W.  gales  by  Holy  Island,  1 ra.  in 
length,  is  one  of  the  best  asylums  for  shipping  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Marhlc.jasper,  agates,  cairn- 
gorms, and  a tine  species  of  rock  crystal  called  the 
Arran  diamond,  are  met  with.  The  red  deer  and 
wild  goat,  formerly  very  abundant,  are  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extirpated.  Cheviot  sheep  are 
generally  introduced,  and  the  native  breeds  of 
cattle  and  horses  ore  being  superseded  by  the 
larger  and  more  esteemed  breeds  of  Argyllshire  and 
Ayrshire.  Swine  arc  raised  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  the  steamboats  that  touch  at  the  isUnd 
have  opened  a new  market  for  fowls  and  eggs. 
Grouse  and  black-cock  are  verv  plentiful.  The 
system  of  agriculture  formerly  followed  in  Arran 
was  as  had  as  can  well  be  imagined ; the  lands 
were  held  jointly  bv  several  tenants  on  the  com- 
mon or  run-rig  pUn  (see  Argylb),  and  were 
scourges  1 by  a constant  course  of  coni  crops,  which 
succeeded  each  other  in  a series,  unbroken  except 
by  the  occasional  introduction  of  potatoes,  as  long 
as  the  soil  would  produce  any  thing ; but,  since 
1815,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  proprietor  of 
nearly  the  whole  island,  has  laboured  strenuously 
and  successfully  to  introduce  a better  system; 
partly  by  letting  farms  to  individuals  for  a fixed 
term  of  years,  excluding  sub-tenants  and  as- 
signees ; jiartly  by  introducing  conditions  into  the 
leases  fitted  to  insure  a better  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  partly  by  expending  large  sums  on  the 
building  of  houses,  enclosing,  making  drains  and 
nwu Is.  The  people  at  first  were  very  much  opposed 
to  the  change,  hut-  their  prejudices  have  gradually 
given  way,  ami  they  are  now  for  the  most  part 
sensible  that  it  has  been  as  advantageous  to  them 
tut  to  the  proprietor.  Since  the  occupiers  have  cn- 
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joyed  possessions  each  might  mil  hid  mm,  they  ] Though  Gaelic  lx?  pen  orally  spoken,  English  is  un- 
have  steadily  advanced  in  habits  of  industry,  and  derstood  by  everybody. 

though  in  this  respect  they  are  still  behind  the  Arran  is  divided  into  two  parishes.  Its  popu  la- 
ten  ants  and  labourers  of  the  mainland,  it  is  be-  tion  amounted,  in  1755,  according  to  Dr.  Webster, 
Jieved  that  in  no  insular  Highland  district  is  to  8,646;  in  1801  it  amounted  to  5,179;  and  in 
greater  industry  shown  than  in  Arran.  1831  to  6,427.  It  declined  somewhat  during  the 

There  are  now  a numl)cr  of  large  farms  enclosed,  ten  years  ending  with  1851,  but  is  again  on  the  in- 
subdivided  and  well  cultivated,  having  valuable  crease,  amounting  in  1861  to  5,538. 
stocks  of  cattle  and  comfortable  farm-steadings,  ARRAN  (N.  ISLES  OF),  on  the  W.  coast  of 
where  formerly  there  were  numerous  huts  without  Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  opposite  Dangloe,  the  most 
chimneys  or  windows,  and  ridges  running  in  all  di-  N.  extremity  of  the  largest,  called  Amuimore, 
rections  without  a single  enclosure  or  sulxlivision.  l*?ing  in  lat.  55°  N.,  long.  8°  29'  W.  A lighthouse 
The  general  rotation,  except  on  the  shores,  is,  1.  is  erected  on  this  rsunt,  with  a fixed  light  elevated 
Oats;  2.  Green  crop — potatoes,  turnips,  beans  or  200  ft.  above  high-water  mark.  This  island  con- 
poas,  with  manure ; 3.  Itear  or  bigg,  wheat  or  oats,  tains  al>out  2,000  acres  and  nearly  1,000  inhab.,  the 
often  manured ; 4.  Hay;  5.  Pasture  grass;  6.  Pas-  land  being  divided  into  the  minutest  portions,  such 
ture,  sometimes  grass  a year  or  two  longer.  On  ns  a ‘cow’s  foot/  or  the  quarter  of  a cow’s  grass, 
the  shores  and  holms,  the  rotation  is,  1.  Oats;  2.  They  are  mostly  fishers.  On  a smaller  island  a 
Green  crop;  3.  Bigg  or  wheat — these  often  with  fishing  village  called  Rutland  was  erected  by  the 
manure;  4.  Hay;  and  then  oats,  <tc..  again.  Fishing  Board,  in  1786,  but  it  is  now  nearly 
These  rotations  are  not  always  adhered  to  by  the  deserted. 

tenants  having  the  small  possessions,  but  they  all  ARRAN  (8.  ISLES  OF).  These  consist  of 
t ow  grass  seeds  with  the  com  crop  which  succeeds  three  islands  stretching  NW.  and  SE.,  about  12  m. 
t he  green  one,  and  this  of  itself  necessarily  leads  to  along  the  mouth  of  Galwnv  Bay,  in  Ireland  being 
letter  management  than  they  formerly  practised.  |>art  of  theco.  Galway,  'fhev  contain  in  all  about 
Wheat  to  a considerable  extent  has  for  a few  years  7,000  acres;  the  largest.  A rranraore,  comprising 
past  l>een  raised  by  the  tenants  of  the  larger  pos-  nl«out  4.607;  Innis  More,  1338 ; and  Innis  Leer, 
sessions,  and  a great  number  of  the  small  tenants  909.  They  are  very  fertile,  but  occasionally  suffer 
also  grow  from  half'  an  acre  to  two  acres  each  of  from  a scamty  of  water.  The  fishing  of  cod  an«l 
that  grain.  ling  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  a pier 

Bv  these  changes  in  the  mode  of  possession,  and  having  lieen  constructed  at  the  village  of  Killaney, 
by  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  it  will  easily  be  on  the  largest  island,  at  the  expense  of  the  Fishery 
seen  that  more  and  better  cattle  may  be  reared  Board,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  craft  em- 
nnd  supported  than  formerly,  and  the  produce  of  i ployed.  The  principal  products  are  fresh  and  cured 
milk  is  also  much  greater.  Since  1822  the  Duke  lish,  oats,  feathers,  the  produce  of  puffins,  a su- 
«<f  Hamilton  has  supplied  good  Argylcshire  bulls,  I prior  kind  of  yearling  calves  in  great  demand  by 
at  his  own  expense,  tor  the  cattle  on  bis  property,  i the  Connaught  graziers,  to  which  were  formerly 
keeping  always  in  the  island  from  twenty  to  thirty,  added  great  quantities  of  smuggled  whisky.  A 
placed  at  convenient  distances.  The  consequence  of  lighthouse,  with  a revolving  light,  has  l>con  erected 
i his  arrangement  is.  that  the  cattle  have  been  sur-  on  the  highest  point  of  the  largest  or  most  north- 
prisingly  improved  in  every  resjjoct.  On  a few  of  erly  of  the  islands,  lat.  .53°  7’  N.,  long.  9°  40'  W., 
the  larger  forms  stocks  of  Ayrshire  cows  are  kept,  having  the  lantern  elevated  498  ft.  above  the  level 
and  succeed  very  well.  of  the  sea.  These*  islands  give  the  title  of  Earl  to 

A number  of  Ismts  employed  in  the  herring  the  familv  of  Gore.  The  inhab.,  who  are  very 
fishery  belong  to  Kilbride  and  Brodick,  the  prin-  poor,  continue  in  a rather  primitive  state,  and  the 
cipnl  villages.  But  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Frith  Irish  language  is  universally  spoken, 
of  Clyde  and  Loch  Fyne  is  not  nearly  so  prospnms  ARRAS,  a city  of  France,  dep.  l’as  de  Calais,  of 
at  present  as  it  once  was.  Luckily  its  decline  is  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Scarp  and  the  Crin- 
lii  tie,  if  any,  loss  to  the  island ; for,  having  no  con-  chon,  60  m.  SE.  Calais,  35  m.  N E.  Amiens,  and 
sidemble  town  population,  the  fishery  is  principally  100  m.  NNE.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
carried  on  bv  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers,  en-  Brussels,  Pop.  25,905  in  1861.  The  city  is  situ- 
grossing  their  attention  at  the  time  their  services  ‘ nted  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
are  most  necessary  on  shore,  at  the  same  time  that  plain;  the  Bcarpe  divides  it  into  two  parts;  it 
it  has  a tendency  to  generate  and  keep  alive  idle  is  well  built ; houses  stone  ; several  of  its 
ami  dissipated  habits.  Kelp  used  to  be  produced  in  squares  and  public  buildings  handsome,  and 
considerable  quantities,  but  its  manufacture  lias  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  latter  are  the 
now  nearly  ceased.  Most  of  the  woollen  cloth  for-  old  Gothic  church  of  St.  VVaast,  the  hotel  of 
merly  used  in  the  island  was  mode  bv  the  women,  the  Prefect,  theatre,  belfrv,  and  barracks.  The 
but  a good  deal  is  now  imported.  The  principal  cathedral,  a fine  old  Gothic  building,  w'as  de- 
exports  nrc  cattle,  sheep,  oats,  and  fish.  stroyed  during  the  revolutionary  frenzy.  Arras 

A good  deal  of  illicitly  distilled  whisky  was  | was  fortified  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bv 
formerly  exported,  but  that  branch  of  industry,  ifJVauban.  The  citadel,  which  is  very  strong,  is 
it  may  be  so  called,  has  all  but  ceased.  Steamers  **eparated  from  the  town  by  an  esplanade,  but  it  is 
ply  regularly  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and  1 included  within  the  line  of  the  works.  It  is  the 
various  places  on  the  island,  and  also  between  Ar-  : seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  a court  of  assizes,  a 
drossan  and  the  island,  which  is  now  much  re-  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a college,  a grand 
sorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  W.  diocesan  seminary,  a secondary  ecclesiastical 
of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  school,  a school  of  engineering  (ecolt  rrgimentuire 
the  world.  Its  singular  beauty  would  bring  to  it  tie  genie),  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  a literary 
still  greater  mimlx-is  if  encouragement  was  given  society,  a Ixitanical  garden,  a school  for  deaf  and 
to  building,  but  flu*  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  who  own  dumb,  a school  of  design,  a cabinet  of  natural  hia- 
the  greater  part  of  the  islnnd,  are  not  in  favour  of  tonr  and  antiquities,  a museum  of  pictures,  and  a 
Converting  the  island  into  a watering-place.  public  library*  containing  36,000  volumes.  There 

Brodick,  the  principal  village,  is  finely  situated  are  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton, 
nt  the  bottom  of  Brodick  Bay.  on  the  E.  side  of  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  liosierv,  lace,  coarse 
the  island.  Near  it  is  Brodick  Castle,  a seat  and  I woollen  stuffs,  and  potteries,  and  fabrics  for  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  j preparation  of  beet-root  sugar,  soap,  starch,  beer, 
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and  rape-oil.  The  Scarpe  becomes  navigable  at 
this  point. 

Arras  is  a very  ancient  city,  and  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  sanguinary  contests.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  gave  a severe  blow 
to  its  manufactures.  It  also  suffered  much  during 
the  revolution,  having  been  for  a considerable  time 
at  the  mercy  of  Lebon,  a ferocious  terrorist,  a 
native  of  the  place.  Robespierre,  of  famous  me- 
mory, was  also  a native  of  Arras ; as  was  Da- 
miens. the  assassin  of  Louis  XV’. 

ARRAYOLLOS.  a town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Alentcjo,  15  m.  NNW.  Evora,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  on  the  summit  of  which  Is  a citadel. 
Pop.  2,050  in  1858.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  stained 
paper. 

AKRIEGE,  a dep.  in  the  8.  of  France,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  1 mving  S.  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains. E.  the  depta.  Pyrdndes  Oriental**  and  Aude, 
and  N.  and  W.  the  Haute.  Garonne.  Area,  455,000 
hectares.  Pop.  251,850  in  1801.  This  dep.  con- 
sists principally  of  the  N.  slope  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  mountains,  which  cover  the  greater  jwirt  of  its 
surface,  increasing  gradually  in  elevation  as  they 
approach  its  S.  frontier ; the  altitude  of  the  highest 
summits  varying  from  uhout  7,000  to  about  10,500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal 
valleys  are  those  of  the  Arrifege  and  the  Salat,  the 
only  navigable  rivers  in  the  dep.  According  to 
the  official  tables,  the  cultivable  lands  occupy  about 
148,000,  meadows  34,000,  woods  (on  the  moun- 
tains) 90,000,  vineyards  11. 630,  and  licaths,  wastes, 
Ac.  136,000  hectares.  Gold  has  been  found  ; and 
there  arc  valuable  iron  mines  near  Vic  Dessos, 
and  other  places.  The  N.  portion  is  pretty  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
maize,  and  millet.  Horses  an  inferior  breed,  and 
oxen  and  mules  frequently  employed  in  their  stead. 
The  total  produce  of  wine  is  estimated  at  115,000 
hectolitres  a year;  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and 
it  is  wholly  retained  for  home  use.  The  forests 
have  not  been  taken  proper  care  of ; and  in  many 
parts,  owing  to  the  consumption  of  the  iron  fur- 
naces, and  the  want  of  sufficient  attention,  there  is 
a scarcity  of  wood.  The  working  of  metals  is  the 
principal  branch  of  manufacturing  industry;  but 
there  arc  also  manufactures  of  cloth,  serges,  floss- 
silk,  and  cotton  stuffs.  It  is  divided  into  3 arr. 

Foix,  Panders,  St.  Girons),  20  cant,  and  336  comm. 

t belongs  to  the  third  military'  division,  Ls  in  the 
diocese  of  Panders,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cour  impJriale  of  Toulouse.  Principal  towns, 
Foix,  Massat,  and  Pamiera. 

ART,  or  ARTEC,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant. 
Schwitz,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Zug, 
7 m.'S.  Zug,  at  the  foot  of  mounts  Rigi  and  Ross- 
burg.  Pop.  2,196  in  1860.  The  town  is  well 
built.  The  church  of  St.  George  Is  remarkable 
for  its  architecture,  and  for  an  immense  fountain, 
formed  of  a single  block  of  granite.  There  is  a 
convent  of  Capuchins,  with  a good  library'.  The 
valley  of  Art  is  very  picturesque  and  interesting, 
from  its  position  among  the  highest  mountains  of 
breccia  anywhere  to  lie  met  with. 

A RTA,  a town  of  Spain,  island  of  Majorca,  on 
its  NW.  angle.  Cape  Pera,  where  there  is  a small 
fort,  depends  on  it.  Pop.  4,535  in  1857.  Its  terri- 
tory, which  is  very  fruitful,  produces  cotton,  and 
lias  mill-stone  quarries. 

A RTA,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania, 
on  the  Arta,  about  7 m.  above  when*  it  falls  into 
the  gulf  of  that  name.  It  is  a place  of  consider- 
able size  and  trade.  When  visited  by  I>r.  Holland, 
in  1812,  it  contained  six  mosques,  a large  cathe- 
dral, aud  a great  number  of  Greek  churches,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  a population  of  about  6.000. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  Greek  insurrection ; 
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and  Lieut.  Wolfe,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1830, 
says  that,  in  many'  places,  masses  of  mins  im- 
pelled the  passage  of  the  streets,  and  that  an  aspect 
of  desolation  anil  misery  hung  over  it.  It  has 
since  improved,  though  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  only'  5,000.  It  is  governed  by  a bey, 
under  the  |»acha  of  Yamuna,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop.  It  has  manufactures  of  cottons, 
woollens,  and  leather.  The  floccatos,  or  shaggy 
capotes  made  here,  are  reckoned  very  superior. 
Embroidery  is  said  to  1*»  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  ; and  all  articles  of  dress  from  Arta  arc 
highly  prized.  Each  trade  lias  its  separate  street 
or  bazaar;  but,  by  a judicious  regulation,  butchers 
are  obliged  to  kill,  and  sell  their  meat  outside  the 
town.  The  market  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
fruit  anil  vegetables.  There  is  a curious  Venetian 
bridge  over  the  river,  consisting  of  one  large  and 
several  very’  small  arches. 

Arta  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ambraria. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  seen  in  many 
places,  but  especially  under  the  more  modern  re- 
mains of  the  ruined  castle : the  stones  consist  of 
vast  quadrangular  blocks,  so  admirably  fitted  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  the  point  of  a i>eiikiiife  cat*  lx» 
inserted  between  them  : — no  mortar  seems  to  liavc 
been  used  in  their  construction.  There  is  here, 
also,  the  ruins  of  a convent,  built  in  845,  now  con- 
verted into  a earn  van  a era.  (Holland's  Travels  in 
Albania,  p.  82,  4to.  ed.) 

Arta  (Gulp  or),  the  Sinu*  Ambraciwt  of  tho 
ancients,  is  a deep  inlet  or  gulf  of  the  Ionian  Sea, 
between  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania  and  the 
NW.  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  Tbo 
entrance  to  it,  between  Preveaa  on  the  N.  and  the 
fort  of  La  Punta  on  the  S.,  is  only’  700  yanks  across. 
The  fort  now  mentioned  is  built  at  the  extremity 
of  a low,  nanrow  tongue  of  land,  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  Promontory  of  Actium.  Outside  tho 
entrance  is  a bar,  composed  of  gravel,  course  sand, 
and  sea- weed,  with  15  feet  water  when  shallowest. 
On  entering  the  Gulf,  we  first  come  to  what  is 
called  the  liay  of  Preveaa,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  anil  Capes  La 
Scoru  on  the  N.  and  Madonna  on  the  S. ; aud  it  is 
only  after  passing  these  headlands  that  the  Gulf 
properly  opens.  It  is  a noble  sheet  of  water:  its 
extreme  length  from  W.  to  E.,  including  the  Hay 
of  Preveaa,  is  about  25  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10  m. ; but  in  several  places  it  is  a good 
deal  narrower : the  depth  varies  from  13  and  14  to 
36  fathoms.  The  S.  shore  consists  of  high  land, 
with  bold  promontories,  clothed  with  rich  and  ex- 
tensive woods ; the  N.  shore  is  for  the  most  part 
low,  and  has  encroached  considerably  on  the  water. 
Part  of  the  vast  rltain  of  l’indus  is  seen  from  tho 
Gulf.  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  its  fish : red  and  grey  mullet, 
are  the  most  abundant;  and  there  are  plenty  of 
soles,  cels,  prawns,  Ac. : sardine  fishing  is  exten- 
sively carried  on. 

The  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  was  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  important  con- 
flicts recorded  in  history.  The  battle  of  Actium, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Augustus  and  Mark 
Antony’,  and  of  the  Roman  world,  was  fought  off* 
the  promontory  of  that  name,  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Gulf,  anno  b.c.  29.  The  exact 
space  occupied  by  the  hostile  fleets  has  been  dis- 
puted. Most  probably  the  battle  raged  all  round 
the  promontory,  hut  principally’  on  its  W.  side,  or 
in  what  is  now  called  the  harbour  of  Preveaa,  and 
the  contiguous  sea. 

ARTERN,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony’,  reg. 
Merseburg,  on  the  (InstruL,  30  m.  W.  by  8.  Halle. 
Pop.  3,700  in  1861.  It  has  a castle,  a bnnc-$pring, 
and  a distillery. 
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ARTHUR'S  SKAT,  a hill  in  the  immediate  ■ 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  city,  | 
rising  82*2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  j 
ascent  from  the  latter  is  gradual  and  easy  ; bnton 
the  side  towards  the  city  it  rises  abruptly,  and, 
in  parts  almost  perpendicularly,  from  the  low 
grounds.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  hill,  above 'the 
foot  path  leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Duddingstone, 
is  a superb  range  of  porphvritic  greenstone  columns, 
from  50  to  60  ft.  high.  The  part  of  the  lull  nearest 
llolvrood  House  is  called  Salisbury*  Crags,  and, 
till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  its  quarries  fur- 
nished most  part  of  the  paving-stones  used  in 
London.  The  view  from  the  top  of  Arthur’s  Seat 
is  one  of  the  most  diversified  and  fine  in  the 
empire. 

A RUDY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Pyrenees, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Qcseau,  12  SE.  Oloron.  Pop. 

1 ,930  in  1861.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  and  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  neighbouring  valleys. 

ARUNDEL,  a burgh,  m.  town,  and  pa.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  of  Sussex,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Aran, 
about  3$  m.  from  its  embouchure,  55  m.  SSW. 
London  by  road  and  68}  miles  by  Brighton  and 
Snath  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of  jmi.  *2,498  in  1861. 
The  town  is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a thriving 
apj^earance.  It  derives  its  entire  consequence 
from  its  being  immediately  contiguous  to  Arundel 
Castle,  formerly  a strong  fortress,  now  the  mag- 
nificent baronial  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  having  been  rebuilt  at  a great  ex- 
pense by  the  late  Duke.  The  |>osse**or  of  this 
castle  enjoys,  without  further  creation,  the 
dignity  of  earl.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
Arundel  returned  two  memlters  to  the  H.  of  C., 
the  right  of  voting  being  vested  in  the  inhabitants 
paying  scot  and  lot;  but  since  the  Reform  Act  it 
only  returns  one  member.  The  constituency,  in 
1864,  consisted  of  192  registered  electors,  51  of  them 
being  remaining  scot  and  lot  inhabitants,  and  the 
rest  10/.  householders.  The  Arun,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a neat  bridge,  is  navigable  thus  far ; 
and  is  joined  by  canals  with  the  Thames  on  the 
one  hand,  ami  Chichester  harbour  on  the  other. 

ARVERT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Charente, 
Inferieure,  *24  tn.  W.  Saintcs.  Pop.  2,627  in  1861. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  peninsula  of  the  same 
name  formed  by  the  Gironde,  the  Sendre,  and  the 
sea.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  wine,  and 
fresh  and  salt  fish,  particularly  sardines. 

ARZAMAS,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Nijni  Novgorod,  cap.  district,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Cboka  and  Tioncha,  6*2  m.  S.  Nijni  Novgorod. 
Pop.  4,700  in  1858.  It  is  old  and  ill-built ; has 
twenty-two  churches  and  two  convents,  with  soap- 
works,  tanneries,  print-works,  and  iron-foundries. 
It  has  two  great  annual  fairs. 

ARZANO,  a village  of  South  Italy,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Top.  4,797  in 
1861.  It  has  numerous  villas;  and  flax  and 
hemp  are  largely  produced  in  its  environs. 

ARZEW  (an.  Anenaria),  a sea-port  town  of 
Algiers,  prov.  Tlemsen.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sigg, 
30  m.  NNE.  Oran,  lat.  85°  45'  N.,  long.  4°  54'  E. 
Pop.  about  1,000.  The  bay  is  small ; but,  though 
open  to  wind*  from  the  E.  and  N B.,  it  is  the  best 
on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  modem  town, 
which  is  ill-built  and  inconsiderable,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Arsenaria:  fragments  of 
columns,  inscriptions,  cisterns,  and  other  remains 
of  the  ancient  city,  being  scattered  all  round. 
Com  and  salt  are  both  exported.  The  latter  is 
obtained  from  the  salt  pits  of  Arzow,  about  5 m. 
inland. 

ARZIGNANO,  a town  of  North  Italy,  prov.  and 
10  m.  W.  Vicenza.  Pop.  7.700  in  1862.  It  is 
situated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  surrounded  with 
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cultivated  hills,  and  has  filatures  of  silk,  fabric* 
of  cloth,  dye-works,  and  brick- works.  Its  territory 
produces  good  wine,  and  has  two  coal-mines. 

ASAPH  (ST.),  a city  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  and 
also  partly  in  co.  Denbigh,  185  m.  NVV.  London. 
5 m.  N.  tlenbigh,  finely  situated  in  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd,  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Klwy,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Clwyd.  over 
both  of  which  it  has  bridges.  Pop.  of  parish  3.592  ; 
of  pari,  borough  2,063  in  1861.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  a single  street;  and  is  remarkable  only 
as  being  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  worth  6,300/.  a 
year.  The  cathedral,  a plain  building,  was  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  has 
since  undergone  many  repairs : it  is  not  used  for 
public  worship ; the  parish  church,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  to  wit,  being  appropriated  to  that  pur- 

fiose.  Drs.  Barrow  (uncle  to  the  famous  Dr. 
saac  Barrow),  Beveridge,  Tanner,  and  Horsley, 
have  been  Bishops  of  this  see  ; and  in  the  cathe- 
dral is  a handsome  monument,  erected  in  1829, 
in  memory  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Shipley.  It  has 
a free  grammar-school,  endowed  by  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge; and  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows, 
endowed  by  Bishop  Barrow.  It  unites  with  the 
other  t»oroughs  of  Flintshire,  in  returning  a m. 
to  the  II.  of  C. 

ASAKO,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania,  9 m. 
S.  Nicosia.  Pop.  2,968  in  1862. 

ASCALON,  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of  Pales- 
tine, 15  m.  N.  Gaza,  and  45  m.  ESK.  Jerusalem, 
lat.  31°  39'  N„  long.,  34°  33'  E.  There  is  not  n 
single  inhabitant  within  the  old  walls,  which  are 
still  standing;  but  a modem  suburban  village, 
called  Scalona,  from  the  ancient  name,  has  a |>op. 
of  300  or  400,  .and  is  frequented  by  the  small 
vessels  trading  to  this  coast. 

The  mins  present  a strange  mixture  of  Syrian. 
Greek,  and  Gothic  remains.  There  are  also  the 
remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  and  the 
columns  of  a temple,  *up|>o*ed  to  be  that  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  mentioned  by  Herudutu«0(I.  § 105), 
or  a Greek  edifice  raised  in  imitation  of  it. 

Asralon  is  exceedingly  ancient.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  it  wan 
one  of  the  lordships  of  the  Philistines.  Subse- 
quently, it  became  one  of  the  ports  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah ; and,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom,  it  fell  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire, 
then  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies;  and.  on 
the  subversion  of  the  latter  in  the  last  century 
B.r.,  it  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  was  a bishop*  see  in  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity; was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  at  the 
commencement  of  their  conquests,  and  became 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  battle  during  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  W.  Christians  ; but  Saladin,  on  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  town,  destroyed  its  works.  It  has 
since  continued  in  a state  of  decay : the  prophecy 
of  Zorliariah,  ‘ Ascalon  shall  not  be  inhabited, * 
and  that  of  Ezekiel,  ‘ It  shall  be  a desolation,’ 
are  now  considered  actually  fulfilled.  Ascalon 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a stream  (the  Sorek), 
where  the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so  great,  that 
the  ruins  are  every  day  removing  farther  from 
the  sea. 

ASCENSION,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
betw*een  Africa  and  Brazil.  About  8 m.  in  length 
by  about  6 in  breadth,  its  fort  being  in  lat.  7° 
26'  N.,  long.  14°  24'  W.  It  is  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, and  one  of  its  hills,  of  tufous  limestone,  rises 
to  the  height  of  2,870  ft.  It  has  a bleak  and 
barren  appearance ; and  was  uninhabited  till  the 
imprisonment  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  when  it 
was  garrisoned  by  a small  British  force,  through 
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whone  exertions  it  has  been  partly  cultivated  and 
wonderfully  improved.  Springs  of  fresh  water 
have  been  discovered.  Vast  numbers  of  turtle  are 
taken  on  its  shores.  The  climate  is  remarkably 
healthy,  and  the  anchorage  oil  the  NW.  side,  op- 
posite Georgetown,  is  said  to  be  good.  George- 
town is  a station  consisting  of  a fort,  military 
quarters,  and  a few  detached  residences.  The 
object  in  occupying  it  is  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
dc|>bt  for  stores,  and  a plate  for  watering  ships 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  in  the  8.  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  having  been 
tliscovered  on  Ascension-day,  the  20th  of  May, 
1501,  by  a Spanish  navigator  in  the  service  of 
Portugal. 

ASCII,  a town  and  lordship  NW.  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  Elnbogen,  14  m.  NW.  Eger.  Pop. 
6,850  in  1857.  There  are  manufactures,  cotton 
hosiery,  woollen  fabrics,  and  wire. 

ASOlIAFF'ENBURG,  a city  of  Bavaria,  circ. 
Lower  MUrz,  on  a hill,  on  the  Main,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  38  m.  NW.  Wiirz- 
burg  on  the  railway  from  Wtirzburg  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  Pop.  9,800  in  1861.  The  town  is 
indifferently  built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  ami 
crooked.  It  has,  however,  a fine  palace,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  electors  of  Maycncc,  to  which 
magnificent  gardens  are  attached.  It  has  also  an 
old  Gothic  church,  containing  the  tombs  of  its 
princes,  a town-hall,  with  a lyceum,  a gymna-  i 
sium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a school  of  de- 
sign, a public  libraiy,  and  a collection  of  pictures. 
It  manufactures  tinted  papers,  and  has  a good 
ileal  of  trade  in  timber,  wine,  and  tobacco.  It  has 
also  shipbuilding  yards  and  a transit  trade. 

ASCIIEKSLEBEN,  a town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  prov.  Saxony,  rcg.  Magdeburg,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Eine  and  the  W taper,  14  m.  ESE. 
(Juedlinburg.  Pop.  12,139  in  1861.  It  lias  five 
Protestant  churches,  one  Catholic  do.,  a syna- 
gogue, a gymnasium,  two  hospitals,  anil  very 
considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
stuffs,  and  earthenware. 

ASCOLI,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  Marches,  cap. ' 
deleg.  same  name,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Castellano  with  the  Tronto,  15  ra. 
alum*  where  the  latter  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  lat. 
42°  51'  24"  Nn  long.  13°  25'  15"  E.  Pop.  17,448 
in  1861.  It  is  a well-built,  handsome  town;  has 
a cathedral  and  numerous  churches,  many  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  valuable  paintings  by 
native  artists.  The  church  of  St.  Gregorio  Magno 
consists  principally  of  the  remains  of  a Homan 
temple.  Of  modern  buildings,  the  principal  is  the 
Paiazzo  Auzianale,  containing  a museum,  a library, 
and  a theatre;  there  is  also  the  induce  of  the, 
governor,  and  numerous  palaces  belonging  to 
resident  nobles.  Ascoli  is  a frontier  town,  on  the 
side  of  Naples,  and  is  a place  of  some  strength, 
being  surrounded  by  old  walls  anil  towers,  and 
furnished  with  a citadel.  Its  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto,  is  a good  deal  frequented  by 
cuo.sters,  anil  is  defended  by  two  small  forts. 

Ascoli,  the  Atculum  Picenum  of  the  Homans,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  towns.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  a place  of  great  strength, 
surrounded  by  Malls  and  inaccessible  heights.  It 
was  the  first  city  to  declare  against  the  Homans 
when  the  Social  War  broke  out : and,  in  the 
course  of  that  war,  it  sustained  a long  and  me- 
morable siege  against  Pompey  ; by  whom,  how- 
ever, it  Mils  finally  taken.  (Cramer’s  Anc.  Italy, 
i.  p.  288.)  The  area  of  the  prov.  is  809  sq.  m. 
Pop.  196,030  in  1861. 

ASCOLI  DI  SATRIAXO  (an.  Asculum  Apu- 
lum),  a town  of  South  Italy,  prov.  Capitanata,  13 
m.  E.  by  S.  Kovino.  Pop.  5,720  in  1862.  It  is 
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situated  on  a hill ; has  a fine  cathedral,  a dio- 
cesan seminary,  a hospital,  and  some  convents. 

This  town  is  very  ancient.  It  was  under  its 
walls  that  Pyrrhus  encountered  the  Homan  le- 
gions for  the  second  time,  with  no  decisive  ad- 
vantage on  either  side.  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1400. 

ASuOUD  (the  Ashdod  of  Scripture,  and  A£mtoc 
of  the  Greeks,)  a sea-port  town  of  Palestine,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  31°  45'  N.t  long. 
34°  37'  K.,  35  m.  W.  Jerusalem,  and  11  NE.  Aa- 
calon,  on  the  summit  of  a grassy  hill,  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  pasture-grounds.  Its  present  pop.  is 
very  limited,  probably  not  more  than  200  or  300. 
It  has  no  ruins;  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice, 
were  it  not  for  the  figure  it  makes  in  sacred  his- 
tory. It  was  one  of  the  five  lordships  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Phumicians) ; and  thither  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  brought  when  that  people  took  it 
from  the  Jews.  (1  Sara.  v.  1.)  It  may  be  ga- 
thered, generally,  that  the  Philistine  power  yielded 
to  the  arm  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  29,  et  seq.,  IChron. 
xviii.  1) ; and  it  is  probable  that  Ashdod  became 
then  a Jewish  toMm.  If  this,  however,  were  the 
case,  it  did  not  remain  so ; for,  two  hundred  years 
later,  the  destruction  of  the  walls  of  Ashdod  is 
reckoned  among  the  triumphs  of  Uzziah  over  the 
Philistines.  (2  Cbron.  xxvi.  6.)  It  ap|>cars  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  soon  after 
this;  and  subsequently,  according  to  Uerodotus 
(II.  § 157),  stood  a siege  of  twenty-nine  years  by 
the  Egyptians,  under  Psammet icus.  It  is  not  af- 
terwanls  heard  of  as  a place  of  importance.  The 
existing  village  is  celebrated  only  for  the  number 
of  scorpions  that  infest  it.  The  water  upon  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  shallow,  and  the  land  percep- 
tibly gaining  on  the  sea. 

AS II ANTE E,  an  extensive  native  kingdom  of 
W.  Africa,  lying  along  the  Gold  Coast  of  Guinea; 
extending  from  4°  37'  to  10°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
4°  48'  W.  to  1°  10'  E.  long.,  lieing  about  280  m.  in 
length  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  may  contain 
about  70,000  sq.  m. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Country. — Mountains 
ami  Plaint. — This  is  a mountainous  country,  though 
it  has  few  eminences  very  abrupt  or  precipitous. 
None  of  the  mountains  approach  the  snow  line, 
being,  like  those  of  Africa  in  general,  more  remark- 
able for  breadt  h and  extent  than  for  height.  With 
regard  to  composition,  all  the  s(>ecics  of  granite, 
quartz,  and  slate  are  met  Mith,  but  there  is  an 
almost  total  absence  of  calcareous  stone.  There 
arc  some  small  tracts  of  level  land  on  the  E.  and 
W. ; and  the  whole  country  X.  of  7£°  or  8°  lat.  is 
a large  plain,  terminated  on  the  NW.  by  a moun- 
tainous country,  called,  from  the  nature  of  its  sur- 
face, Kong,  that  is,  mountain,  and  on  the  NE.  by 
the  sandy  desert  of  Ghofan.  (jsert,  Voy.  Guin. 
249;  BoM’ilitch,  163,  <tc.;  Dupuis,  par.  ii.30,  Ac.; 
Cant.  Adams's  Remarks,  176.) 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — Though  not  lying  in  the 
basin  of  any  one  of  the  first-class  African  rivers, 
few  countries  are  better  watered.  Along  the  coast 
arc  found  the  embouchures  of  several  respectable 
streams,  the  various  affluents  of  M'hich  intersect 
the  country  in  every  direction.  The  Assinec,  a 
large  river,  is  usually  reckoned  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  Gold  and  Ivory  Coast;  anil 
forms,  for  some  miles  from  its  mouth^  the  W.  limit 
of  Ashantce.  The  Volta,  or  Asweda,  the  largest 
of  the  Ashantee  rivers,  runs  into  the  sea  in  80'  E. 
long. : its  length  is  estimated  at  about  400  m.  There 
are  several  lakes  which,  in  the  summer  season, 
frequently  overflow  their  banks. 

Climate. — Soil  and  Natural  Products. — The  heat 
and  insalubrity  of  the  climate  of  Guinea  are  pro- 
verbial, but  both  appear  to  be  exaggerated.  It 
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N‘oms  to  be  now  admitted  that  countries  under  and  (Adanstmin  digitatd),  the  cactus  (probably  in  tw- 
in-ar  the  equator  are  less  hot  than  thorn*  under  and  duced  from  America),  the  mangrove  (Rhizajthom 
near  the  tropics,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  mangle),  various  species  of  jialm,  the  cotton,  ami 
k«*cping  the  latter  regions  for  a much  longer  pe-  other  large  trees,  mixed  with  a wild  entanglement 
riod  vertically  lien  earn  the  sun.  From  this  cause,  of  thorny  bush,  itself  growing  to  a size  in  con - 
therefore,  the  heat  of  Ash  an  tee  might  lie  expected  ceivable  to  a European.  Aliotit  15  rn.  inland,  on 
to  be  less  than  that  of  countries  12°  or  15°  farther  reaching  the  summit  of  the  first  mountains,  the 
N.  The  accumulation  of  water  serves  also  to  lower  boabab  disappears,  but  a tree  equal  in  magnitude 
the  general  tom  jierat  ure,  and,  upon  the  whole,  supplies  its  place ; the  mangrove  also  vanishes, 
though  during  six  months,  or  from  October  to  and  palms  become  very  scarce,  except  the  oHferoua 
March,  the  heat  is  extremely  violent,  during  the  (EUeia  guineenaia),  and  the  villiferous  (PhornLr). 
other  lialf  year  it  is  so  far  from  being  inconvenient,  Instead  of  these  appear  many  peculiar  species, 
that  fires  and  warm  clothing  arc  frequently  deair-  among  which  is  one  tall  tree  of  great  elegance, 
aide.  The  nights  (always  nearly  of  the  same  bearing  flowers  like  the  tulip;  a new  kind  of  aloe 
length)  arc  cold,  even  during  the  hot  months,  and,  and  citron ; and.  in  a word,  a whole  forest  of  trees 
in  a night-lialt  in  a forest,  a blaze  is  as  necessary  unknown  elsewhere, 

against  the  cold  heavy  dews  as  against  the  ferocious  N.  of  7$°  or  8°  lat.,  trees  and  shrubs  appear  only 
beasts.  The  coast  is,  however,  extremely  un-  in  widely  distant  patches,  the  lands  are  covered 
healthy,  especially  to  Europeans.  This  is  owing  with  jungle  and  Guinea  grass,  which  grows  to  an 
partly  to  the  scorching  days  followed  by  chilling  enormous  height  and  thickness;  and  which,  being 
nights,  but  more  to  a sulphureous  mist  (apparently  fired.  Is  used  by  the  natives  to  manure  their  plan- 
a species  of  miasma)  which  rises  from  the  valleys  unions.  The  sngar-cane  grow-8  wild ; anti  the 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  even' morning,  country  produces,  besides,  toliacco,  maize,  dhourra, 
especially  during  the  rainy  season.  Poor  food,  bud  millet,  yams,  rice,  jiotatoca.  and  all  the  alimentary 
accommodation,  and  exposure  to  the  night  air,  add  plants,  in  the  utmost  profusion.  Of  fruits  the  list 
to  these  evils,  which  are  still  farther  increased  by  is  interminable;  including  the  pine-apple,  orange, 
a want  of  regularity  in  living  among  both  natives  banana,  cocoa,  fig,  pnpav.  and  in  short  all  that  are 
and  Eurojieans;  but,  after  all,  the  climate  of  this  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world  between  the 
coast  is  not  worse  than  that  of  most  others  sirai-  tropics.  Of  gums  and  aromatic  plants  the  list  is 
larlv  situated,  and  much  superior  to  that  of  W.  very  great;  as  is  likewise  that  of  dye  and  ban l 
Africa  farther  N.,  or  to  that  of  Guiana,  in  the  same  woods.  The  exuberant  abundance  of  aloes,  bal- 
lot., on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  in-  sams  (Glorious samerba),  tuberoses, lilies, and  ama- 
terior,  though  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  ranths,  gives  to  the  flora  of  Ashantee  n splendour 
consequently  exposed  to  the  effects  of  vegetable  and  magnificence  nowhere  excelled,  and  but  rarely 
decomposition  under  a vertical  sun,  enjoys  a eorapn-  equalled. 

ratively  salubrious  atmosphere ; ami  Isert  (p.  258)  The  animals  are  os  various  and  numerous  as  the 

recommends  the  erection  of  hospitals,  in  the  inland  plants.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  bofla- 
parts,  for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  from  the  European  loos,  deer,  antelopes,  civet  cats,  apes,  monkeys, 
forts  t»n  the  coast.  The  air  is  usually  calm,  except  balsxms,  porcupines,  and  goats,  are  among  tho 
in  the  cases  of  tornadoes,  and  the  wind  from  the  harmless  kinds;  lions,  tigers,  lc*oj>arils,  jackals, 
desert,  called  Hnnnnttan.  The  former,  however,  wolves,  wild  boars,  anti  wild  cats,  among  those  of 
are  pretty  frequent,  and.  in  the  dr)'  season,  parti-  a ferocious  sort.  The  rivers  swarm  with  hippo- 
cularlv  annoying,  from  lieing  followed  by  violent  |K>tami  and  alligators  of  several  species;  some  of 
cold  rains,  liie  llarmattan  is  mostly  experienced  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  A gigantic  rat. 
between  the  end  of  December  and  the  beginning  an  odoriferous  mouse,  and  a small  animal  called 
of  February.  It  has  a N E.  or  an  EN  E.  direction ; orompo  (man-eater) , which  digs  up  and  devours 
is  perfectly  dry,  extremely  cold,  ami  loaded  with  dead  liodics,  seem  to  lie  peculiar  to  Ashantee.  The 
an  impalpable  powder,  sufficiently  thick  to  obscure  domestic  animals  are  the  name  as  those  of  Europe, 
the  sun  at  noon.  It  is  exceedingly  destructive;  but  the  horse  is  scarce,  and  of  a bad  breed,  and  the 
its  dryness  being  such  that  it  absorbs  the  moisture  sheep  peculiar  in  firm.  Reptiles  are  prodigiously 
from  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  numerous;  serpents  of  every  size,  from  the  enor- 
opening  the  seams  of  ships,  the  joints  of  fh Hirings,  mnus  lx>a  to  a frightfully  venomous  creature, 
and  destroying  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  op-  scarcely  a yard  long,  infest  not  only  the  woods  and 
posed  to  its  unmitigated  violence.  It  blows  usually  I long  grass,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and 
fur  two  or  three  days,  but  occasionally  for  a fort-  the  forts  of  the  Europeans.  Scorpions  (sometime!* 
night  at  a time,  ami  with  much  force.  I.ike  other  as  big  as  a small  lobster)  ami  centqiedes — the 
tropical  countries,  Ashantee  has  its  dry  and  rainy  wound  from  which,  though  not  dangerous,  is  ex- 
Kciisoiix,  or  rather  two  rainy  and  one  dry  season  in  tremely  painful — nlxmnd  in  even-  place ; ami  toads 
each  vear.  Tho  first  rains,  ushered  in  by  violent  ami  frogs  are  not  only  as  plentiful  as  in  Europe, 
tornadoes,  occur  about  the  latter  end  of  Mayor  the  but  the  former  grow  to  such  a size,  that  Bosnian, 
beginning  of  June;  lieing  followed  by  fogs  and  [ when  be  first  saw  one,  took  it  for  a land-tortoise 
hazy  weather,  extremely  pernicious  and  |iarticu- 1 (p.  257).  Lizards  of  all  sizes  from  the  iguana 
larlv  powerful  in  July  and  August.  The  second  downwards,  including  two  species  of  camel  ions,  are 
rains  come  on  in  October,  and  thence  till  April  is  found  here.  Of  birds,  there  are  pheasants,  par- 
thc  dry  ami  hot  season.  I tridges,  wild  ducks  (of  a beautiful  plumage),  doves, 

A small  jMirt  of  the  coast,  towards  the  E.  and  W.  I crown  bints,  parrots,  paroquets,  Guinea  sparrows, 
boundaries,  is  sandy,  but  the  greater  portion,  and  beocaficoes,  and  a multitude  of  nil  kinds,  great  and 
all  the  interior,  is  an  argillaceous  and  alluminous  small,  many  of  them  yet  tandaased  by  naturalists, 
will,  mixed  with  a rich  black  earth.  This,  with  The  waterfowl  are — herons,  bitterns,  and  sea 
the  abundance  of  water,  renders  the  country  ex-  mews : the  birds  of  prey— eagles,  kites  and  a pe- 
tremcly  fertile.  From  7$°  N.  lat.  down  to  the  culiar  species,  which,  though  not  larger  than  a 
water’s  edge,  Ashantee  presents  a solid  mass  of  dove,  is  bolder  and  more  rapacious  than  any  other, 
forest,  extending  K.  ami  >V.  from  the  Volta  to  the  j A large  and  ugly  bird,  called  the  pookoc  (of  great 
Assinee  rivers.  The  trees  have  all  the  stupendous  service  in  destroying  the  field-rats),  is  peculiar 
characteristics  which  mark  African  vegetation,  but ; here,  as  is  also  a mature  about  twice  the  size  of 
are  strikingly  different  on  the  coast  and  in  the  in-  ' a sparrow,  with  a remarkable  hollow  ami  piercing 
tenor.  Near  the  sea  nourishes  the  gigantic  boabab  j voice,  the  sound  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  na- 
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fives  as  «f  evil  omen.  The  general  characteristic 
€»f  the  Ashantee  birds  is  extreme  beauty  of  plu- 
mage ; but  pleasing  voices  are  rare  among  them, 
the  nightingale  unci  thrush  being  the  only  song- 
sters known.  8 narrows  and  swallows  are  very 
numerous ; and  the  domestic  fowl  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Europe.  The  woods  abound  in  bees; 
and  the  destructive  species  of  ant,  called  terra  es, 
is  so  numerous  and  ra]>acioua,  that  a sheep  at- 
tacked by  them  during  Lhc  night  has  been  found 
a perfect  skeleton  in  the  morning.  It  Is  said  they 
will  attack  any  animal,  even  the  most  jowerful 
and  venomous  serpent,  and  destroy  him.  Fire- 
flies. dragon-tiies,  a fly  exactly  resembling  the 
cantharides  in  appearance  and  scent,  together  with 
all  the  insect  trioes  common  to  the  Tropics,  except 
the  musyuito,  are  found  upon  the  coast;  and  in 
the  interior,  Isert,  among  a vast  variety  of  species, 
ohserved  several  which  appeared  to  be  jjeculiar. 
The  locust  is  not  wholly  unknown,  but  its  de- 
structive visits  are  rare ; owing  probably  to  the 
great  distance  of  the  desert,  and  the  intervention 
of  high  mountains  between  it  and  Ashantee. 
Iilack  and  hump-bac.ked  whales  are  numerous  on 
the  coast  between  September  and  December. 
Sharks  arc  very  numerous,  are  frequently  cap- 
tured, and  form  the  most  common  food  of  the 
(iohl  ('oast  negroes.  Other  sorts  of  sea  fish  are 
very  abundant ; and  the  rivers  arc  as  well  supplied 
as  the  sea,  yielding,  among  others,  great  quanti- 
ties of  oysters  and  crabs,  which  feed  upon  the 
branches  «»f  the  mangrove  and  other  trees,  but  are 
not  good  for  food  if  the  wuter  lie  fresh. 

Population,  Habits,  Manners , and  Customs. — 
Bowmtch  estimates  the  pop.  of  Ashantee  Proper 
at  1,000,000 ; of  whom  201, 000,  he  says,  are  war- 
riors; 101,000  children  under  ten  years;  50,000 
boys  between  ten  and  sixteen;  7,000  old  men;  and 
638,000  females ; and  the  pop.  of  the  whole  em- 
pire may,  perhaps,  lie -somewhere  about  8,000,000. 
The  men  are  well  made,  more  muscular  on  the 
coast  than  in  the  interior,  and  free  from  the  more 
revolting  |KK-uliarities  of  negro  form  and  feature. 
The  higher  order  of  females  (those  not  subject  u> 
hard  labour)  may  be  said  to  be  handsome,  with 
features  rather  of  an  Indian  than  an  African 
mould.  Both  sexes  arc  cleanly,  washing  from 
head  to  food  every  day,  and  afterwards  anointing 
themselves  with  the  grease  of  the  shea,  or  butter- 
tree;  a good  cosmetic,  and  a preservative  of  the 
skin  in  this  hot  climate.  The  clothes  of  the  better 
classes  are  convenient,  and  not  ungraceful,  con- 
sisting of  immense  cloaks,  exact  ly  like  the  Homan 
toga,  manufactured  of  the  most  costly  silks.  The 
war -dress  substitutes  for  this  a close  vest,  covered 
with  metal  ornaments  and  scraps  of  Moorish 
writing,  as  spell*  ngainst  danger,  loose  cotton 
drawers,  anti  large  boots  of  dull  red  leather.  The 
superior  chiefs  have  gold  breast-plates ; and  all 
who  can  procure  them,  wear  gold  ornaments  in 
profusion.  Some  of  these  are  well  wrought,  others 
are  merely  lumps  of  rock-gold  hung  to  the  wrist.: 
the  war-cap  consists  of  gold  or  gilded  rams’  horns, 
supporting  an  extravagant  plume  of  eagles'  fea- 
thers. In  peace,  the  head-tires*  is  usually  a fillet. 
'Hie  lower  orders  wear  nothing  but  a piece  of  cloth 
fastened  round  tlie  waist.  Ikmraan  enumerates 
live  degrees,  or  orders  of  society ; — the  king,  the 
caboceera,  the  gentry,  the  trailers,  and  the  slaves. 
Besides  the  king,  however,  there  is,  in  fact,  but 
one  distinction,  that  of  slave  and  freeman.  The 
cabocecra,  or  magistrates  of  towns  and  villages,  are 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  gentry ; and  t hese,  | 
again,  are  merely  such  as  have  enriched  themselves 
by  trade  or  inheritance,  and  who,  not  unfrequently, 
were  born  slaves.  The  occupations  of  trade  are 
practised  alike  by  the  poorer  freemen  and  the  better 
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class  of  slaves.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
is  on  the  worst  possible  footing.  Marriage  is  ef- 
fected by  paying  a sura  of  money  to  the  parents 
of  the  girl,  and  a family  feast.  The  property  of 
the  man  and  woman  docs  not  become  common. 
Polygamy  is  allowed.  Few,  however,  except  the 
richest  individuals,  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
very  many  have  none;  for  the  husband  having 
unlimited  power  of  life,  limb,  and  liberty,  over  his 
wife  (and  prostitution  lieing  noways  discreditable), 
females  frequently  refuse  to  marry;  the  father, 
in  such  cases,  never  attempting  compulsion,  but 
instantly  disclaiming  all  future  interest  in  his 
daughter.  Infants  are  not  unfrequently  married 
to  infants.  The  food  of  the  higher  classes  consists 
of  soup  of  dried  fish,  fowls,  beef,  or  mutton  ; wild 
hog,  deer,  and  monkey’*  flesh,  together  with  the 
variety  of  vegetables  which  tiio  soil  produce*. 
Well-stocked  and  well-regulated  markets  are  held 
in  the  towns,  for  the  supply  of  these  necessaries, 
as  well  as  for  articles  of  clothing  and  Euru|>ean 
manufacture.  The  poorer  classes,  excepting  house- 
hold  slaves,  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish  and 
dhourrah.  The  common  drink  is  palm- wine. 

The  Ashantee*  have  two  high  festivals;  one 
annually,  at  the  yam  harvest,  in  September ; the 
other  at  intervals  of  about  twenty-one  days.  The 
last  is  called  the  ailai  custom,  and  alternately  the 
great  and  little  atlal  It  forms  the  calendar;  the 
year,  which  commences  in  October,  being  divided 
by  it  into  eoual  parts,  and  terminated  by  the  great 
yam  festival.  At  these  festivals,  as  on  all  public 
occasions,  the  most  brutal  excesses  and  cruelties 
are  practised.  The  skulls  of  all  the  kings  and 
chiefs  whose  fall  has  swelled  the  power  of  the 
rciguing  monarch,  together  with  those  of  rebellious 
caboceers,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  200,  are 
]>araded  before  the  assembled  multitude.  Kum  and 
(lalin-wiue  are  swallowed  like  water,  till  the  guest* 
arc  brought  to  a state  of  intoxication  and  mad- 
ness, when  hundreds  of  human  victims  ore  sacri- 
ficed. They  sccra,  in  fact,  to  delight  in  cruelty 
and  blood.  'Die  death  of  a free  person  is,  in  almost 
all  cases,  attended  by  the  slaughter  of  a human 
being,  to  ‘ i vet  the  grave ; ’ and  that,  of  a chief  in- 
variable' causes  a frightful  sacrifice  of  life.  If  a 
man  of  ordinary  rauk  marry  a royal  female,  he 
must  lie  killed  on  his  wile’s  grave,  should  he  hap- 
jien  to  survive  her;  and  the  ocras  (personal  at- 
tendants on  the  king)  are  all  murdered  ou  their 
master’s  grave,  together  with  many  others,  male 
and  female,  often  amounting  to  some  thousands. 
Cannibalism,  as  far  as  respects  the  blood  and  heart 
of  an  enemy,  is  practised,  though  not  avowed : 
und  the  teeth  anti  smaller  bones  of  vanquished 
foes  are  ostentatiously  worn  us  ornament*;  the 
skulls  and  larger  joint*  being  preserved  as  public 
trophies.  Such  are  the  disgusting  enormities  per- 
petrated by  this  nation  of  savages;  who,  if  they 
contrast  advantageously  with  other  negro  tribe*  in 
energy  and  decision  of  character,  yield  to  none  in 
that  cruelty  and  blt>odthirstinc*8  which  seem  to 
be  leading  feature*  in  the  African  character.  To 
complete  their  character,  it  may  be  further  ob- 
served that  they  arc  great  thieves  and  extraordi- 
nary observers  of  etiquette. 

Industry  anti  Commerce. — The  labour  of  clearing 
away  obstructions  in  a rankly  luxurious  soil  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Ashantee  agriculturist ; 
and  in  this  his  chief  instrument  is  fire ; by 
mean*  of  which  he  both  clears  the  ground,  and 
spreads  a mas*  of  rich  manure  upon  the  soiL  The 
onlv  implement  in  use  is  a rude  hoc ; but  this  is 
suthcieiit,  iu  productive  grounds,  flooded  twice  a 
year,  to  produce  two  crops  of  most  kind*  of  com, 
and  an  abuntiant  supply  of  yams  anti  rice.  The 
plantations  are  laid  out  with  considerable  order 
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aiul  neatness,  and  the  cultivated  grounds  are  pretty 
extensive,  though  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
consumers.  Despite  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
approach  of  harvest  is  almost  always  preceded  by 
scarcity,  if  not  by  famine.  Though  they  do  not 
smelt  metals,  the  Ashantecs,  like  several  of  the 
African  nations,  have  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths 
of  a superior  grade  to  what  might  be  expected 
The  former  manufacture  all  their  arms  (except 
muskets),  razors,  &c.  The  goldsmiths  forge  sun- 
dry ornaments,  as  rings,  chains,  and  brooches,  and 
cast  figures  of  tame  and  wild  beasts.  They  Tire 
also  the  great  idol-makers,  and  ore  able  to  produce 
fine  gold  thread.  The  fineness,  variety,  and  bril- 
liance of  the  cloths  of  the  native  weavers  would 
not  disgrace  an  English  loom ; the  patterns  are 
painted  by  means  of  feathers,  with  sufficient  regu- 
larity to  have  the  ap|>carance  of  a coarse  print. 
Dyers,  potters,  tanners,  and  carpenters  complete 
the  list  of  Ashantec  artificers;  of  whose  handi- 
work a number  of  manufactured  and  other  articles, 
in  case  6,  mom  1,  of  the  British  Museum,  arc 
specimens.  The  houses,  generally  of  one  story,  are 
thatched,  and  the  external  walls  decorated  with 
a rude  hieroglyphic  sculpture:  they  are  usually 
painted,  but  not  floored,  and  pretty  closely  re- 
semble on  English  bam.  It  should  lie  mentioned, 
to  their  credit,  that  all  gi»od  houses  have  their 
cloaca:,  which  agrees  well  with  the  As  hail  tee  cha- 
racter for  cleanliness ; and  evinces,  in  this  respect, 
a superiority  to  most  other  negro  nations.  Com- 
merce with  Europe  having  now  been  carried  on 
for  some  centuries,  the  natives  have  liecorae  shrewd 
and  expert  dealers : they  practise  all  sorts  of 
frauds;  and  their  dexterity  in  adulterating  gold 
equals  that  of  a first-rate  chemist.  D&rbot  (230) 
affirms  that  the  Portuguese  taught  them  this  art, 
as  a means  of  driving  the  other  European  nations 
from  the  coast;  and  if  this  be  true,  they  have 
shown  themselves,  in  this  instance,  much  more 
expert  scholars  than  in  any  other.  Gold  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  chief  article  of  export;  and  some 
little  is  also  done  in  the  way  of  exporting  ivory, 
and  dye  and  hard  woods.  Slaves  are  exported  on 
every  possible  opportunity ; and  notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  considerable  numbers  find  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  im|>orts  are  principally 
muskets  and  other  arms,  gunpowder,  spirituous 
liquors,  tobacco,  iron,  tin,  copjier,  lead,  with  cotton 
and  Indian  g<»od»,  which  are  taken,  chiefly  for  their 
colours,  to  be  unravelled  and  rcmanufactured  in 
the  native  looms.  The  last-mentioned  articles 
are,  however,  received  chiefly  through  the  ulterior 
from  Dagoinba  and  Fezzan,  with  which  the  Asli- 
nntees  maintain  a very  extensive  trade,  supplving 
them  in  return  with  liquors,  iron,  and  other  Euro- 
pean commodities;  but  never  with  arms.  The 
currency  is  gold,  either  in  dust  or  small  lumps; 
but  the  cowrie-shells,  in  use  farther  X.,  are  not 
unknown.  The  denomination  and  values  may  be 
given  as  follows; — 200  cowries  (5  strings)  «=  1 lokoo 
(about  8d.) ; 8 tokoos  — 1 aekic  ; 16  ackies  =*  1 
newerneeu  (ounce)  ; 2$ ounces  = l hernia;  1}  benda 
=•1  perguin. 

Government,  Constitution,  Laws,  Revenue. — Be- 
fore the  power  of  the  Ashantee  king  had  swallowed 
up  that  of  the  other  states,  each  jiosscssed  its  own 
peculiar  form  of  government  and  administration  ; 
some,  as  Fantee  and  Mina,  were  republics;  others, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number,  were  despotisms ; 
but  now  all  are  alike  brought  under  the  Ashantee 
constitution;  the  legislative  power  of  which  lies 
professedly  in  the  king,  an  aristocracy,  consisting 
of  only  four  persons,  and  the  assembly  of  caboceers 
or  captains.  The  aristocracy  was  formerly  much 
more  numerous ; but  Sai  (Judjo,  who  reigned  be- 


tween 1753  and  1785,  began  to  reduce  it,  by  uniting 
the  stool  (seat  of  authority)  of  a deceased  noble  to 
that  of  one  still  living  (Bowditch,  236) ; and  this 
plan  has  been  successfully  pursued,  till  the  present 
result  is  the  consequence.  On  all  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  the  aristocracy  have  a voice  equal 
to  the  king's,  extending  even  to  a veto  on  his 
decisions.  In  domestic  affairs  they  have  consider- 
able influence;  but  it  is  exercised  in  both  cases 
privately,  the  public  announcements  always  ap- 
pearing  to  emanate  from  the  sole  will  of  the  mon- 
arch. The  assembly  of  caboceers  has  no  deliberative 
voice ; they  are  mere  recipients  of  the  laws  prev- 
mulgatod  by  the  king  anti  aristocracy,  to  which, 
by  their  office,  they  are  bound  to  give  effect  in 
their  several  governments.  The  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  is  curbed  by  their  poverty;  they  are 
privileged  from  capital  punishment,  but  may  be 
despoiled  for  any  offence;  a regulation  that  has 
made  and  keeps  them  beggars ; and  thus,  in  effect, 
though  not  in  form,  the  monarch  is  absolutely 
despotic.  He  is  also  heir  to  the  gold  of  every  one. 
The  king’s  family  nre  not  exempted  from  capital 
punishment,  but  their  blood  must  not  lie  shed:  if 
death  be  awarded  them,  they  are  drowned  in  th© 
Dah.  Death  is  the  punishment  for  cowan  lice ; 
for  picking  up  gold  dropped  in  the  market-place  ; 
for  killing  an  equal;  for  treason;  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  theft  and  adultery.  The  common  punish- 
ment for  the  latter  is,  however,  fine,  or,  if  com- 
mitted in  the  open  air,  slavery;  for  the  former, 
restitution  by  the  friends  of  the  thief.  Mutilation 
is  inflicted  for  many  offences ; but  all  accusations 
are  mostly  made  at  the  peril  of  the  accuser,  who, 
if  he  fail  to  establish  his  charge,  must  himself  un- 
dergo the  penalty  of  the  offence.  The  state  of  t he 
country,  as  respects  security,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  interest  of  money  Is  at  83&  per  cent, 
for  forty  days,  and  the  creditor  has  the  power  of 
seizing  his  debtor  and  family  as  slaves.  Two  or 
three  species  of  ordeal  are  practised  in  doubtful 
cases;  one  of  which  consists  in  making  the  accused 
chew  about  A of  an  ounce  of  a poisonous  bark,  anti 
then  drink  three  or  four  calabashes  of  water.  I f 
he  vomit,  he  is  pronounced  innocent ; but  if  bis 
stomach  be  potent  enough  to  retain  the  poison,  it  is 
held  to  be  a conclusive  proof  of  guilt.  The  revenue, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  consists  of — 1st. 
The  gold  of  deceased  persona,  and  the  goods  of  dis- 
graced nobles.  2nd.  A tax  on  slaves  purchased 
for  the  coast.  3rd.  The  gold  mines  and  washings 
in  Sokoo,  Dinkra,  Akim,  and  Assin.  5th.  The 
washings  of  the  market-place.  6th.  Tributes  from 
the  recently  conquered  states,  varying  from  50 
iiendos  to  200  penguins  of  gold  annually.  In  some 
cases  this  tribute  is  taken  in  kind,  the  largest 
amount  for  any  one  town  tieing  500  slaves,  200  rows, 
400  sheep,  400  cotton  cloths,  and  200  silk  cloths. 

Religton. — The  allegory  of  ‘ The  Book  and  the 
Calabash  ’ is  prevalent  through  all  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  states  of  Ashantee.  The  Great  Spirit, 
after  creating  three  white  and  as  many  black  men 
and  women,  placed  Ik ‘Jbre  them  a large  calabash 
and  a sealed  |>aper,  giving  to  the  black  race  the 
choice  of  the  two.  They  took  the  calabash,  which 
contained  gold,  iron,  and  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  earth,  but  left  them  in  ignorance  of  their 
use  and  application.  The  pa|>er,  on  the  contrary, 
instructed  the  white  meu  in  every  tiling ; made 
them  the  favourites  of  the  Great  Spirit ; and  gave 
them  that,  superiority  which  the  negroes  always 
readily  acknowledge. 

From  this  legend  it  is  clear  that  they  have  some 
notion  of  one  supreme  deity;  but  they  have,  not- 
withstanding, lapsed  into  the  absurdities  of  Feti- 
dsm  (see  Africa),  or  of  the  lowest  anti  grossest 
s|>ccics  of  idolatry.  They  have  an  evil  principle. 
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of  whom  they  stand  in  great  dread,  but  it  is 
denied  that  they  pay  him  adoration.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  moat  solemn 
ceremonies  of  many  tribes  is  an  annual  assembly 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirit  from  the  towns  and  villages.  They  have  a 
fixed  belief  in  a future  state — kings,  priests,  and 
caboceers  being  believed,  after  death,  to  reside 
with  the  Great  Spirit,  in  an  eternal  renewal  of 
their  eartldy  state  : and  it  is  said  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  human  beings  on  the  graves  of 
their  kings  is  intended  to  supply  them  with  at- 
tendants in  the  future  world  The  victims  also, 
it  is  affirmed,  are  not  altogether  averse  from  this 
sacrifice ; since  by  it  they  believe  they  will  par- 
take the  superior  heaven  of  their  chiefs;  their 
own  being,  at  beat,  merely  a release  from  labour 
in  the  house  of  some  inferior  Fetish.  An  uncom- 
mon number  of  charms,  omens,  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days,  and  an  implicit  submission  to  the 
Fetish,  complete  the  superstition  of  the  Ashan- 
tees.  In  some  tribes,  Tuesday  is  observed  as  the 
general  Fetish  day  or  Sabbath : but  different 
families  generally  consecrate  different  days ; all, 
however,  observing  one.  There  are  many  Moham- 
medans among  die  Ashantees;  some,  by  their 
lighter  complexion,  attesting  their  Arabic  origin ; 
but  the  majority  are  not  distinguishable  from  the 
other  negroes.  They  have  great  influence  in  the 
court  of  Goomassie.  are  subject  to  their  own  officers 
in  all  spiritual  affairs,  and,  where  very  numerous, 
as  is  the  case  in  several  towns,  are  governed  by 
them  al$o  in  temporal  matters. 

Lantjuiiyt. — The  European  who  has  observed 
the  affinities  among  the  languages  spoken  in  his 
own  division  of  the  world,  the  W.  of  Asia,  and 
even  the  N.  of  Africa,  is  ill  pre|>ared  for  the  Babel 
of  tongues  that  prevails  8.  of  the  Sahara  In 
60  m.  of  the  Gold  Coast,  no  fewer  than  seven  or 
eight  languages  are  found,  each  unintelligible  to 
the  tribes  speaking  the  other,  and  bearing  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  any  other.  (Bosman,  iii.) 
Bowditch  (Appendix,  p.  508)  gives  the  numerals 
of  thirty-one  tribes,  whence  it  appears  that, 
though  some  few  may  be  considered  as  variations 
from  the  same  root,  the  majority  do  not  assimi- 
late in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Ashantees,  Fan- 
tees,  Womans,  Akinese,  Assinese,  and  Aquapims, 
speak  dialects  of  the  same  language ; but  for  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  that  make  up  this  barbarian 
kingdom,  an  imaginary  line  often  separates  two 
who  possess  no  means  of  social  intercourse.  This 
formidable  obstacle  to  all  communication  is,  no 
doubt,  a chief  cause  of  the  continued  degradation 
of  the  negro  race,  more  especially  os  none  of  their 
languages  possess  symbolical  characters.  In  Ash- 
antee,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  only  persons 
who  can  read  or  write  are  the  Moslems,  and  the 
onlv  written  language  the  Arabic. 

JjLhtory. — The  Ashantees  have  two  traditions 
as  to  their  first  establishment  in  their  present 
homes ; first,  that  they  come  in  twelve  tril)es  from 
a country  nearer  the  sea;  the  other,  that  they 
were  driven  from  the  interior  by  the  Moham- 
medan conquests  in  the  first  days  of  Islamism. 
It  may  be  that  these  accounts,  though  appa- 
rently contradictory,  arc  but  different  versions  of 
the  same  tale.  It  seems  certain  that  the  Ashan- 
tees were,  in  1G4U,  seated  in  the  centre  of  their 
present  possessions,  and  occasionally  exercising 
an  influence  over  the  surrounding  states  of  Akim, 
Assin,  Quahou,  and  Akcya.  Then,  and  for  near 
a century  later,  the  paramount  state  of  the  gold 
countries  was  Dinkra;  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  king  of  that  country 
liaving  deflowered  a wife  of  the  Ashantee  monarch, 
the  latter,  though  considered  «a  very  inferior  po- 
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ten  tat  o,  invaded  the  Dinkran  territories,  defeated 
his  enemies  in  two  decisive  battles,  killing,  it  is 
said,  100,000  men,  and  carrying  off  immense 
plunder.  Diukra,  upon  this,  liecarae  attached  to 
the  Ashantee  dominions,  and  from  this  epoch  the 
extension  of  the  latter  proceeded  rapidly.  One 
by  one  the  different  states  between  the  Asainee 
and  Volta  rivers  were  subdued;  and,  in  1807,  the 
invasion  of  Fantee  brought  the  Ashantees  into 
collision  with  the  British.  Cape  Coast  Castle,  the 
principal  fort  of  the  English  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
was  in  the  Fantee  country,  and  held,  like  the 
other  European  forts  upon  that  coast,  not  as  a 
territorial  right,  but  at  a rent  from  the  native 
government.  After  the  conauest  of  Fantee,  the 
rent  was  claimed  by  and  i»ai<l  to  the  king  of  the 
Ashantees ; but  some  difficulties  made  about  re- 
cognising his  sovereignty,  led  to  much  discussion, 
and  to  two  embassies  (those  of  Bowditch  and  Du- 
puis) to  the  court  of  Cooma&sie.  In  justice  to  the 
king  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  conduct  to  the  natives,  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  forbearance  marked  his  behaviour 
to  the  British  authorities.  The  treaty  concluded 
by  Dupuis  in  1820  was  not  ratified  by  the  council 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  because,  by  the  fifth  article, 
it  recognised  the  questioned  sovereignty  of  the  Fan- 
tee country ; but  t no  heart-buming  necessarily  con- 
sequent on  this  step  did  not  break  out  for  some 
time  after.  The  death  of  Sai  Quamina  (king  of 
Ashantee),  who,  according  to  Dupuis  and  Bow- 
ditch, was  the  steady  friend  of  the  whites,  seems 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  hostilities.  His  suc- 
cessor declared  war  against  the  English ; and  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1824,  Sir  C.  M*Carthy,  go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men, 
was  totally  defeated  bv  the  Ashantees.  It  took 
almost  three  yeara  before  the  English  power  on 
the  Gold  Coast  recovered  from  this  blow ; but  in 
1826,  the  Ashantees  having  suffered  a ruinous 
defeat,  consented  to  pay  6,000  oz.  of  gold  as  the 
price  of  peace,  and  to  send  the  king’s  son  for  edu- 
cation, or  rather  as  hostage,  to  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
In  1881,  a treaty  was  signed  between  Governor 
Maclean,  the  Ashantees,  and  the  Fantees,  by 
which  the  King  of  Ashantee  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  these  and  the 
I other  tribes  under  British  protection.  The  Ash- 
antee power  on  the  coast,  since  this  event,  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  destroyed. 

ASHBOURNE,  a m.  town  of  England,  co. 
Derby,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Dart,  122  ra.  NW. 
London,  18£  NW.  Derby.  The  parish,  in  which 
the  town  is  situated,  had,  in  1831,  4,884  inhab., 
and  5,078  in  1861.  It  hAs  an  old  church  with  a 
fine  spire,  a free  grammar-school,  two  elementary 
schools,  one  for  thirty  boys,  and  the  other  for 
thirty  girls,  almshouses  for  poor  men  and  women, 
and  some  other  charitable  institutions.  Dovedale, 
famous  for  its  romantic  beauties,  is  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  town. 

ASHBURTON,  a borough  m.  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  bund,  Teign bridge,  the  bo- 
rough being  situated  within  1$  m-  of  the  Dart,  on 
the  high  road  from  London  to  Plymouth,  170  tn. 
WSW.  I;ondon,&nd  19  m.  SW.  Exeter,  on  a branch 
line  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  The  parish 
contains  8,320  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a pop.  of 
4,165,  and  3,062  in  1861.  The  town  has  a hand- 
some Gothic  church,  with  a tower,  90  ft.  in  height, 
a grammar-school,  and  free  schools,  which  supplv 
elementary  instruction  to  about  100  children,  ft 
is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  stannary  courts.  SeTge 
and  similar  articles  are  manufactured,  and  there 
are  tin  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  Ashburton  returned 
two  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  the  franchise  being  vested 
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in  freeholders  having  lands  and  tenements  hold- 
ing of  the  borough  only.  The  Reform  Act  deprived 
it  of  one  in.,  mid  made  the  boundaries  of  the 
parish  and  pari,  borough  identical.  The  consti- 
tuency consisted,  in  1865,  of  232  registered  elec- 
tors, two  lieing  old  freeholders,  and  the  rest  104 
householders.  Ashburton  was  the  birthplace  of 
Dunning,  the  famous  lawyer,  who  was  created 
Bamn  Ashburton;  and  of  William  Gifford,  the 
translator  of  Juvenal,  and  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  who,  on  his  death,  left  a legacy  to 
the  town.  It  now  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the 
head  of  the  family  of  Baring. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH,  ft  ra.  town  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  W.  G*»scote, 
116  m.  NW.  by  N.  London,  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. The  par.  contains  8,300  acres,  and  harl  in 
1861,  6,958  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,772  belonged  to 
the  town.  The  latter  consist*  of  one  main  street, 
and  some  smaller  ones;  has  an  old  church;  seve- 
ral free  schools,  for  girls  ns  well  ns  boys;  and 
manufactures,  on  a small  scale,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stockings,  and  hats,  and  lias  some  trade  in 
malting.  In  the  vicinity  nre  the  extensive  re- 
mains of  Ashby  Castle,  built  by  Lord  Hastings, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  dismantled  in 
that  of  Charles  II. 

ASHFORD,  a m.  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Kent,  lathe  of  Scrmy,  the  town  being  situated 
on  an  eminence  near  the  junction  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Stour,  47  m.  ESE.  I/ondon  by 
' road,  and  67  m.  by  South  Eastern  Railway.  The 
par.  contains  2,950  acres,  and  had  6.950  inhah.  in 
1861.  The  church,  a Gothic  fabric  of  considerable 
note,  has  a lofty  well-proportioned  tower,  and 
several  ancient  monuments.  There  is  a free 
grammar-school  of  some  eminence,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  some  other  charities. 

ASH  RUFF,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Mftzun- 
dernn,  about  8 m.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
liny,  and  62  m.  W.  from  the  city  of  Aaterabad. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  magni- 
ficent palace,  built  by  the  greatest  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  shah  Abbas.  The  town,  which  was  in 
a great  degree  dependent  on  the  palace,  has  boon 
seriously  affected  by  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the 
latter;  and  does  not  contain  above  500  houses, 
thinly  scattered  through  an  extensive  jungle. 
(Fraser’s  Caspian  Sea,  p.  19.) 

ASHTON-UXDER-LYNE.  a pa  of  England, 
co.  of  Lnncash.,  hund.  Salford,  6 ra.  long.  N.  to  S., 
4 m.  broad;  area  9,300  acres.  Pop.  in  1X01,15.632 ; 
1821,  25.967;  1831,33,697;  1841,  46,301,  and  in 
1861,  66,801,  of  whom  nearly  half  resided  in  the 
town  of  Ashton,  and  the  residue  principally  in  the 
hamlets  of  I.ecs,  Momley,  Audenshaw,  and  part  of 
Stalev-hriilge.  Surface  level,  soil  marshy  and 
poor.’  But  the  inferior  quality  of  the  soil  is  com- 
pensated by  the  abundance  of  mineral  products, 
coal  of  good  quality  and  in  the  greatest  abundance 
being  found  in  nlniost  every  part  of  the  parish. 
From  this  circumstance  and  its  proximity  to  Man- 
chester. of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a depen- 
dency, the  parish  has  become  a principal  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  most  part,  of  the  population 
being  engaged  in  and  dependent  on  its  various  pro- 
cesses. Stout  printing  calicoes  and  ginghams  are 
the  articles  principally  produced.  The  manor 
ami  ecclesiastical  patronage  belong  to  the  Earl 
of  Stamford,  who  derives  a large  income  from  the 
parish. 

AsifTox-u^DKn-LrxE,  a m.  town  of  England, 
co.  of  I Lancashire,  in  the  above  imu.  on  the  X, 
bank  of  the  Tame,  187  m.  NW,  t»y  X.  London, 
and  6$  m.  E.  Manchester,  on  the  I/ondon  and 
North  Western  railway.  Pop.  in  1821,  9,220; 
1*31,14,670;  1841,  22,514,  and  in  1861,  34,886. 
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The  town  is  well  laid  out,  well  built,  and  is  emi- 
nently thriving.  Its  rapid  growth  is  owing  to  the 
still  more  rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. In  1864  there  were  about  ninety  cotton 
mills  at  work  in  the  town.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  an  old  and  a new  church,  with  nu- 
merous chapels  and  other  places  of  worship,  a 
court-house,  a theatre,  concert- room,  and  an  ex- 
cellent market.  The  free  school  is  but  slenderly 
endowed:  but  there  are  several  other  schools,  with 
a mechanics'  institute  and  large  Sunday  schools. 
The  Ashton,  Staley-bridge,  Ac.,  Banking  Com- 
pany, established  in  1836,  has  its  head  office*  in  the 
town  ; and  hero,  also,  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool District  Banking  Company,  and  other  hanks, 
nave  branches.  Market-day,  Saturday.  There  is 
a cattle  market  on  the  first  Saturday  in  each 
month.  Fairs,  March  23,  April  29,  July  14,  15, 
and  25,  Nov.  10  arid  Nov,  21. 

Ashton  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  and 
manufacture,  in  the  centre  of  a populous  neigh  - 
iHHirhood,  having  an  unlimited  command  of  coal, 
and  communicating  by  means  of  canals  and  rail- 
ways with  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  anciently 
a borough,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  ban  long 
been  disfranchised.  The  Reform  Act  conferred 
on  it  the  privilege  of  sending  one  m.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  It  had,  in  1864,  a constituency  of  1,662  regis- 
tered electors,  the  whole  of  them  being  104  house- 
holders. 

ASIA,  the  largest,  earliest  civilised,  and  in  many 
resjiects  the  most  interesting  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  globe,  extends  from  1°  20'  to  78°,  X.  lat., 
and,  when  the  islands  belonging  to  it  are  included, 
from  1°  19' S.  lat.  From  W.  to  E.  it  extends  from 
26°  to  190°  E.  long.  The  most  northerly  point  of 
the  continent  is  Cape  Taimura,  78°  X.  lat. ; the 
most  easterly,  Cape  Tshukotskoi  Nora,  190°  E. 
long.;  the  most  southerly,  Cape  Bums,  1°  20'  S. 
lat.;  and  the  most  westerly,  Cape  Baba  in  Asia 
Minor,  26°  E.  long,  tape  Taimura  and  Cape  Bums 
are  more  than  5,300  m.  distant  from  each  other, 
and  this  consequently  is  the  extent  of  Asia  from 
X.  to  S.  Its  greatest  breadth  occurs  under  the 
parallel  of  40°  X.  lat..  between  Cape  Baba  and  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Corea  where  it  extends  about 
5,600  miles  fmm  W.  to  E.  Its  surface  is  supposed 
to  cover  about  1 7,600,000  sq.  m.,  being  above  four 
times  the  area  of  Europe. 

I.  Sketch  or  Asia. — On  the  X.  Asia  is  washed 
by  the  Arctic  Sea  which  separates  it  fmm  the 
Arctic  countries  of  America;  on  the  E.  bv  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  which  divides  it  fmm  the  continent  of 
America;  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
lies  between  it  and  Australia;  on  the  W.  it  is  con- 
terminous writ  h Africa  and  Europe.  The  boundary 
line  between  it  and  Africa  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  "f 
Aden,  the  straits  of  Babelroandeb  (whom  both 
continents  are  only  about  16  miles  apart!,  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  where  both  conti- 
nents unite  for  aUmt  70  miles.  Asia  is  separated 
from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
.Egean  Sen,  or  Archipelago,  the  straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  channel  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Black  Sea.  Prom  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  latter  sea  the  boundary-line  runs 
along  the  crest  of  Mount  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  constitutes  the  boundary  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  river  OuraL  Thence  it  follows  the 
course  of  that  river  up  to  its  source  in  the  < himliun 
Range,  which  latter  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
boundary  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Kara,  E.  of  the 
island  of  Xovain  Zcmlia. 

To  the  B.  an<l  SE.  of  Asia  is  the  greatest  of  all 
arch i}H*lagos,  containing  man v thousands  of  large 
and  small  islands.  These  belong  partly  to  Asia, 
and  partly  to  Australia,  but  they  are  uot  separated 
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bv  any  natural  boundary.  Whan  the  Portuguese 
unit  Spaniards  Ix-gan  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
islands  of  India,  they  connuereu  or  settled  those 
only  which  were  supposed  likely  to  repay  the  ex- 
|**n*o  and  trouble.  These  were  then,  and  are  still, 
considered  os  belonging  to  Asia.  The  others, 
which  did  not  offer  such  advantages,  and  were  not 
settled  or  visited  at  that  time,  are  now  included  in 
Australia.  In  this  way,  Jajian,  Formosa,  the 
Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of 
islands  which,  in  the  east,  begins  with  Timorlant, 
anti  on  the  west  terminates  with  Java,  an;  con- 
sidered ns  belonging  to  Asia,  whilst  the  numerous 
islnutls  dispersed  between  the  Moluccas  and  New 
Guinea,  and  lying  at  a short  distance  from  the 
former,  are  included  in  Australia. 

In  looking  at  the  map  of  Asia,  we  are  struck  by 
observing,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides 
it  from  America,  nowhere  reaches  irnmediatclv  to 
the  coasts  of  the  continent,  hut  is  separated  lmm 
them  bv  several  chains  of  islands,  which,  with  the 
coast,  lorra  a number  of  smaller  sea-basins.  The 
most  northerly  of  these  sea-basins  is  the  Sea  of 
Kamtchatka,  lying  between  the  NK.  extremity  of 
Asia  anti  the  NW.  of  America,  anil  separated  from  1 
the  Pacific  by  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  Kurilioii 
Islands,  extending  from  Cape  Lopatka  to  Yeso,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  islands  forming  the  empire 
of  Jaj>aii,  separate  another  sea-basin  from  the 
Pacific;  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  QAhntsA,  from  the 
large  island  funning  its  W.  side,  and  commonly 
called  Saghalien.  Farther  8.  lies  the  Sea  of  \ 
Japan,  shut  up  by  the  islands  constituting  that  j 
empire  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  Manchooria  and 
Corea.  Then  follows  the  sea  called  Tung- 1 lax  | 
(Eastern  Sea)  by  the  Chinese,  with  its  extensive 
northern  gulf  the  Wang- Hai  (Yellow  Sea).  This 
basin  Is  more  ojjen  towards  the  Pacific,  its  entrance 
being  shut  up  only  by  two  or  three  small  groups 
of  islands,  among  which  the  Loo  Choo  have  ob- 
tained some  celebrity  in  later  times.  The  Island 
of  Formosa  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  this 
basin.  From  this  island  to  the  equator  extends 
the  Han- Hai  (Southern  Sen)  of  the  Chinese, 
called  by  the  Europeans  the  Chinese  Sea,  because 
it  is  traversed  by  them  in  their  voyage  to  China. 
The  eastern  boundaries  of  this  basin  are  the  Phi- 1 
lippiues  and  the  islands  of  Palawan  and  Borneo, 
and  it  forms  two  great  gulfs  in  the  continent, 
those  of  Tonkin  aiulSuim.  The  formation  of  these 
live  sea-basins  is  partly  owing  to  the  three  great 
Itemiisulos,  which  project  from  the  continent,  the 
peninsula  of  the  Tsnuktshes,  occupying  60,000  so. 
in.,  and  those  of  Kumtchutka  and  Corea,  which 
Ire  nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

The  S.  coast  ol  Asia  is  not  surrounded  hy  close 
seas,  but  is  quite  open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  except 
where  it  borders  on  the  Chinese  Sea;  but  in  these 
parts  are  several  gulfs  which  deeply  penetrate 
into  the  continent,  and  thus  form  extensive  penin- 
sulas. The  principal  are  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  1 
Sea  of  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  i 
Ajan,  and  the  Ked  Sea,  separating  Asia  from  j 
Africa.  The  peninsulas  which  occur  on  this  side  • 
are  those  of  India  without  the  Ganges,  which  has  | 
an  area  of  nearly  800,000  m.  m.,  India  within  i 
the  Ganges  and  Arabia.  Each  of  the  last  men-  • 
tinned  comprising  upwards  of  a million  sq.  m. ; the 
three  together  being  nearly  equal  to  Europe  in 
extent. 

Where  Asia  approaches  Europe,  we  meet  the 
large  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  covering  a surface 
of  more  than  200,000  sq.  m.,  which  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea, 
facilitates  the  intercourse  of  both  continents  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land. 

The  K.  coast  of  Asia,  indented  by  numerous 


deep  bays,  and  having  several  projecting  tongues 
of  land,  would  give  great  advantages  to  maritime 
intercourse  with  other  countries  did  the  severity  of 
the  climate  not  render  them  inaccessible  all  the 
year  round.  They  are  nearly  everywhere  en- 
closed hy  ice. 

1.  Greut  Northern  Plain. — Conformation  of  the 
Surface. — Rivers. — Along  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  always  covered  with  ice  except  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  it  is  open  along  the  shores  to  a 
distance  of  a few  miles,  extends  the  greatest  plain 
of  the  globe.  This  plain  not  only  covers  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  but  advances  west- 
ward, extending  over  the  east  of  Europe,  and 
reaching  to  the  very  shores  of  the  North  Sea  op- 
posite  Great  Britain.  We  may  even  ottirra  that 
the  low  and  level  countries  which  in  England  oc- 
cur along  the  North  Sea  between  the  Thames  and 
Humticr,  constitute  the  farthest  W.  corner  of  this 
vast  plain.  For,  a traveller  departing  from  Lon- 
don and  advancing  eastward  between  the  parallels 
of  52°  and  63°  N.  lat.  as  far  as  85°  E.  long.,  amt 
hence  between  55°  and  56°  N.  lat.,  will  arrive  nt 
Takutzk,  on  the  river  Ixnia  (130°  E.  long.)  without 
having  passed  any  mouiilnin-runge.  The  highest 
ground  in  his  way  would  occur  about  06°  E.  long., 
between  the  river  Oural  and  the  sources  of  the 
Tobol,  where  a chain  of  hills  rises,  but  only  to  an 
absolute  height  of  less  than  2,000  ft.  In  this  long 
journey  he  would  have  traversed  130  degrees  of 
long.,  or  more  than  a third  jiart  of  the  curvature  of 
the  earth,  and  tliis  is  the  length  of  the  great  plain 
in  this  paralleL  But  along  the  Arctic  Sea  it 
stretches  farther  cast,  and  terminates  at  165°  E. 
long,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kolyma. 

This  plain  would  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Sea,  hut  for  two  mountain-ranges, 
which  rise  nt  its  W.  and  E.  extremities  like  high 
walls,  to  protect  it  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea.  At  its  W.  extremity  are  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains,  lying  NNK.  ami  SSW.  At  its 
E.  extremity  are,  first,  the  Yablonoi  mountains, 
and  then  the  Verkhoianskoi  and  Stannovoi  moun- 
tains, which  extend  from  the  S.  limits  of  the  Rus- 
sian prov.  of  Zahaikalskava,  E.  of  Lake  Baikal,  in 
a NE.  direction,  until  they  terminate  on  Behring’s 
Strait.  Tliis  range  occupies  a considerable  width, 
being  probably  nowhere  less  than  160  m.  across, 
but  does  not  rise  to  a considerable  height,  the 
highest  of  its  summits  which  have  been  measured 
attaining  only  4,055  ft.  above  tlie  sea,  and  its 
mean  elevation  being  estimated  at  less  than  2,000 
ft.  Its  N.  branches  till  up  the  whole  country 
between  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  apd  the 
Polar  Sea  with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation, 
many  of  which,  however,  are  always  covered  with 
snow*  on  account  of  their  high  latitude  near  the 
Polar  Circle. 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  seas  adjoin- 
ing the  tw*o  boundary  ranges,  two  of  the  most 
active  volcanic  systems  are  met  with.  To  the. 
west  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains  a great  num- 
ber of  volcanoes  are  placed  on  the  Island  of  Ice- 
land, and,  us  it  seems,  also  on  the  neighl touring 
island  of  Jan  Mayen.  On  the  east  of  the  Yablo- 
noi and  continuing  ranges,  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka offers  a similar  phenomenon.  It  seems  that 
the  chain  of  mountain  a is  mostly  covered  with 
volcanic  matter,  anil  several  very  high  summits- 
are  still  active  volcanoes.  The  highest  of  the 
two  summits  of  the  volcano  of  Shivelush  rises  to 
10,591  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  volcano 
Kliutshewsk  even  to  15,825  ft.  The  tracts  of  low* 
land  which  extend  along  the  sha-coasts  of  this 
peninsula  are  partly  covered  with  thick  forests, 
and  partly  with  tine  grass,  but  neither  agriculture 
nor  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  attended  to,  the  very 
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scanty  population  finding  it  more  easy  to  get  its 
subsistence  by  fishing. 

Besides  the  ranges  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  to  the  E.  and  W.,  it  is  nearly  in  its  middle 
traversed  by  another  chain,  the  Ouralian  moun- 
tains, which  run  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  on  both 
sides  of  60°  E.  long.  This  range,  which  in  breadth 
occupies  hardly  anywhere  more  than  50  or  60  m., 
exhibits  near  its  extremity  a few  summits 
which  rise  to  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  But  the 
mean  elevation  is  probably  not  more  than  2,000 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Between  66°  and  54°  are  also 
some  summits  which  attain  between  4,000  and 

5.000  ft.  At  the  sources  of  the  river  Oural  the  range 
lowers  considerably,  and  divides  in  several  ri<lges  ; 
of  which  one,  called  the  hills  of  Mugodsharsk, 
advances  in  n SYV.  direction,  and  terminates  on 
the  plain  which  divides  the  Caspian  Sea  from  the 
lake  of  Aral.  Thus  this  chain  does  not  join  the 
mountain -ranges  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  S.  l»order  of  the 
Great  Plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  hills  of  Mugod- 
sharsk  and  the  countries  lying  8.  of  it,  between 
45°  and  64°  E.  long.,  occurs  the  most  remarkable 
depression  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A tract  of  | 
country,  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than 

300.000  sq.  m.,  exclusive  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Humboldt,  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  lowest  part  of j 
it  is  occupied  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  was  sup- 
posed by  Humboldt  to  l>e  no  less  than  848  ft.  ! 
below  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea ; but  later,  and  j 
it  is  believed,  more  correct,  measurements  make 
the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  only  1 1 6 ft.  below,  J 
and  that  of  the  Lake  of  Aral  14  ft.  above,  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  Humboldt,  this 
degression  extends  between  the  rivers  Kooma, 
Wolga,  and  Oural,  up  to  a line  drawn  from  Sara- 
tow  to  Orenburg,  whence  it*  boundary  runs  to  the 
Lake  of  Ak-sa-kal  (48°  N.  lat.,  and  63°  E.  long.), 
and  then  includes  the  countries  traversed  by  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Sir-Daria  (Sihoon.  Jarartrs) 
and  Amoo-Daria  (Oj-im),  consisting  principally  of 
the  state  of  Khiva,  on  the  course  of  the  latter  river. 
This  country  is  so  little  elevated  above  the  great 
lakes,  which  lie  in  the  midst  of  it,  that  a strong 
north-westerly  wind  of  some  continuance  forces 
their  waters  over  many  miles  of  the  adjacent 
tracts.  It*  soil  consist*  partly  of  sand,  and  partly 
of  hard  clay,  on  which  neither  trees  nor  shrubs 
grow,  and  which  only  in  spring,  after  the  melting 
of  the  snow,  is  covered  with  a scanty  but  nourish- 
ing grass  and  numerous  flowers.  It  is  only  used  as 
pasture  by  the  nomadic  tribes  which  wander  about 
in  this  desert.  Natural  wells  are  nowhere  found, 
but  water  is  met  with  on  digging  some  feet  down 
in  those  districts  which  have  a sandy  soil,  but  not 
in  those  where  it  consists  of  clay.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  watercourses  trees  and  shrubs  grow, 
and  the  soil  is  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  is 
commonly  used  as  meadows. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  this  low 
and  desert  country  extends  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  table-land  of  Iran  (Persia),  where  it  terminates 
between  86°  and  87°  N.  lat.,  but  from  the  table- 
land of  Eastern  Asia  it  is  separated  bv  a mountain 
region,  which  comprehends  the  countries  of  Kho- 
kan  and  Badakshan,  and  between  them  and  the 
desert  extends  Bokhara,  whose  surface  is  broken 
into  ridges  of  moderate  height,  and  valleys  of  con- 
siderable width,  which,  being  watered  by  artificial 
means,  are  very  productive  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  fruit.  This  country,  therefore,  offers  a succes- 
sion of  fertile  and  sterile  tract*  over  the  whole  of 
it*  surface. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  which  covers  a surface  of 

120.000  sq.  m.,  is  very  deep  toward*  it*  S.  ex- 


tremity, where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  mountain- 
range**  of  Iran,  but  where  it  borders  on  the  desert  it 
is  shallow.  Its  waters  arc  salt  The  Lake  or  Sea  of 
Aral,  lying  farther  cast,  has  a surface  of  between 
40,000  and  .50,000  sq.  m.,  and  it*  waters  are  like- 
wise salt,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  numerous 
smaller  lake*  which  occur  in  the  above-mentioned 
depression.  The  Lake  of  Aral  receives  the  two 
largest  rivers  which  drain  the  S.  parts  of  the 
desert,  and  descend  from  the  table-land  of  E.  Asia. 
The  Sir-Daria,  which  in  it*  upper  course  flows 
through  Khokan,  runs  about  950  m.,  and  the 
A mu- Daria,  which  rises  in  Badakshan,  and  flows 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  Bokhara,  and 
afterward*  through  the  desert  and  Khiva,  has  a 
course  of  nearly  1,100  m. 

The  Oural  dividing  Asia  from  Europe,  the  great 
plain  is  divided  between  these  two  continents. 
Though  that  portion  of  it  which  belongs  to  Europe 
has  immense  tracts  of  very  fertile  land,  especially 
in  the  centre  of  Russia,  the  plain  of  Siberia  no- 
where exhibits  such  a soiL  'Dioae  parts  which  lie 
contiguous  to  the  great  depression,  and  as  far  E. 
as  82^  E.  long.,  arc  steppes,  that  is,  level  countries 
i with  a sandy,  gravell v,  or  clayey  soil,  destitute  of 
' trees,  except  along  Uie  bottom*  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  and  covered  partly  with  low  shrub*,  and 
partly  with  coarse  grass,  which  affords  only  very 
scanty  pasture.  In  most  parts  they  are  destitute 
of  water.  The  great  steppe  of  Barabinskaja,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Yrtwh  and  Obi,  is  partly  covered 
with  large  swamp*,  and  intermingled  with  numer- 
ous salt-lakes,  some  of  considerable  extent;  the 
remainder  has  a dry  sterile  soil,  but  when  it  begins 
to  rise  in  hills  to  wan  l*  the  Altai  range,  many  dis- 
trict* are  fit  for  agriculture,  and  are  cultivated. 
This  last  ol>servation  applies  still  more  to  the 
countries  farther  E.,  between  the  rivers  Obi  and 
Yenesci,  where  agriculture  has  already  advanced 
from  56°  N.  lat.  to  Krasnoyarsk.  This  portion  of 
the  plain  is  considered  the  granary  of  Siberia.  I ts 
surface  is  rather  hilly.  The  countries  lying  east 
of  the  Ycnesei  do  not  exhibit  a level  plain,  but 
rather  an  undulating  surface,  which  in  some  part* 
is  even  broken.  But  a*  the  climate  is  less  mild 
than  farther  went,  agriculture  is  only  pursued  in  a 
comparatively  few  sheltered  places,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle  and  the  chase  afford  subsistence  to 
it*  scanty  population.  This  part  of  the  plain  is 
covered  with  immense  forests  of  pines,  birch,  drc., 
of  which  the  W.  steppes  are  destitute,  and  it*  pas- 
ture* are  also  much  richer.  That  portion  of  the 
plain  which  extend*  N.  of  the  Polar  Circle  has  it* 
surface  frozen  ten  months  of  the  year,  and  evej| 
in  July  ice  is  met  with  at  the  depth  of  a foot.  It 
is  an  immense  desert,  covered  with  moss,  and  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  lakes  and  swamps.  In 
summer  its  whole  surface  is  changed  into  a swamp, 
and  then  it  is  inaccessible.  This  mossy  desert  is 
called  tundra.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Indighirka,  immense  masses  of  bones,  and  even 
entire  skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and 
antediluvian  animals  are  found  imliedded  in  the 
ice,  which  never  is  dissolved  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  plain  is  drained  by  numerous  rivers,  which, 
descending  from  the  Altai  and  other  lofty  moun- 
tain-ranges, on  the  southern  border  of  the  plain, 
traverse  it  in  a northerly  direction.  Some  of  them 
may  l>c  enumerated  among  the  largest  rivers  of 
the  globe.  Such  is  the  Obi  or  Oby,  which  unites 
with  the  Yrtish,  and  whose  whole  course  rather 
exceeds  2,000  m*  The  Yenesei  is  still  longer;  for 
if  we  take  for  it*  source  the  Selenga,  which  fall* 
into  the  Lake  of  Buikal,  and  issues  from  it  under 
the  name  of  Lower  Angara,  but  changes  it  after- 
wards into  that  of  Upjjer  Tunguska,  it  runs  not 
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loss  than  2.500  m.  The  Lena,  which  is  joined  by 
the  large  tributaries  Vitim  and  Aldan,  has  a course 
of  hardly  leas  than  2,000  m.  Farther  E.  is  the 
li  ana,  which  Hows  about  400  m.,  the  Indighilka 
about  700  m..  and  the  Kolyma  900  m. 

2.  Kirrated  Table-land  of  Eastern  Asia. — The 
boundary  of  this  extensive  region  lies  near  the 
tuirnllel  of  50°  N.  lat.,  between  82°  and  122°  E. 
long.  On  the  W.  the  boundary  is  formed  by  a line 
extending  first  from  60°  X.  lat*  and  82°  E.  long,  to 
40°  X.  lat.  and  72°  E.  long.,  and  hence  nearly  due 
S.  to  34°.  From  tliis  point  it  follows  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains  in  its  SE.  direction  to 
82°  E.  long.,  where  this  chain,  which  constitutes 
the  S.  edge  of  the  table-land,  begins  to  turn  nearly 
due  E.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  as  far  os 
97°  E.  long.,  near  the  parallel  of  28°  X.  lat.  Hence 
it  passes  SE.  to  the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  25°  S. 
lat.  and  103°  K.  long.,  which  forms  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia. 
The  eastern  boundary  runs  along  the  range  of  the 
Y un-ling  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  most  south- 
erly bend  of  the  river  Kin-sha-kiang. 

The  whole  of  the  immense  ana  included  within 
these  lines  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Only  a few  comparatively  small 
tracts  of  country'  are  supposed  to  have  less  than 
3,000.  ft.  of  absolute  elevation,  and  many  of  its 
southern  plains  rise  to  more  than  10,000  ft.  Ac- 
cording to  our  scanty  information,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  country'  rises  continually 
higher  in  form  of  terraces  as  it  approaches  its 
southern  boundary,  the  Himalaya  range.  Hut, 
examining  the  course  of  the  rivers,  we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  that  this  country  gradually  declines 
towards  the  east,  as  those  rivers  which  flow  from  it 
to  the  west  rise  only  on  the  very'  borders  of  the 
table-land,  but  many  of  those  which  traverse  its 
internal  plains  descend  to  the  Pacific  Sea.  Even 
those  which  are  not  connected  with  the  sea,  but 
terminate  in  lakes  having  no  outlet,  run  mostly 
from  \V.  to  E. 

This  table-land  does  not  extend  in  one  uninter- 
rupted plain,  but  besides  its  l»eing  almost  every- 
where surrounded  by'  mountain-ranges,  its  interior 
is  likewise  traversed  by'  several  extensive  chains. 
We  shall  first  indicate  the  ranges  which  ore  met 
on  its  borders,  then  those  in  the  interior,  and 
make  a few  observations  on  the  countries  lying 
between  the  mountain  chains. 

Along  the  N.  edge  of  the  table-land  runs  a 
series  of  mountain-ranges,  beginning  in  the  ex- 
treme west  with  the  Altai  range,  a chain  of  moun- 
tains which  varies  in  width  between  200  and  300 
m.,  and  extends  along  the  table-land  to  Lake 
KosguL  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  a much 
greater  extent,  hut  it  is  now  known  that  this  lake 
with  that  of  Baikal  separate  this  range  from  the 
mountains  of  Dauria.  The  highest  part  of  the 
whole  range  is  near  its  \V.  extremity',  where,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tshumya,  an  upper  branch 
of  the  Oby,  it  rises  in  Borne  summits  to  more  than 
10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  always 
covered  with  snow.  To  the  north-east  of  Lake 
Kosgul  is  the  great  Alpine  lake  of  Baikal,  355  m. 
in  length,  by  30  and  40  m.  in  width,  and  covering 
a surface  of  14,800  sq.  m.,  so  that  it  is  larger  than 
half  Scot  land. 

The  W.  boundary  of  the  table-land,  between 
50°  N.  lat.  anti  82°  E.  long.,  and  40°  X.  lat.  and 
72°  E.  long.,  is  not  formed  by  a mountain  chain, 
but  by  a country  with  a broken  surface,  which  we 
shall  notice  hereafter.  But  between  40°  and  34° 
N.  lat.  a continuous  range  rises  to  a great  height. 
It  is  called,  on  our  maps,  Holor  Tagh,  hut,  by  the 
natives,  Tart  ash,  aud  by  the  Chinese  geographers 
Tartash-i-ling. 


J The  vast  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  runs 
I along  the  SW.  and  S.  edge  of  the  table-land,  from 
34°  X.  lat.  and  78°  K.  long.,  to  28°  X.  lat.  and  97° 
1 E.  long.,  being  about  1,300  m.  in  length,  and  from 
| 250  to  350  m.  across.  From  the  low  plains  of 
India,  which  border  on  the  range  on  the  SW., 

' the  mountain-mans  rises  abruptly  to  about  4,000 
i or  5,000  ft.  Behind  it  lies  a l>elt  of  an  extremely 
I broken  surface,  from  100  to  200  m.  in  breadth, 
overtopped  by  numerous  high  summits,  which 
grow  higher  and  higher  as  they  approach  the 
table-land.  The  baser  on  which  they  rest  also  rises 
gradually,  till  it  attains  near  the  table-land  the 
height  of  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  Then  follows  the 
highest,  portion  of  this  stupendous  range,  the  crest 
of  the  Hint&tu  or  Imau*  of  the  ancients,  some  of 
whose  summits  exceed  by  10,000  and  11,000  ft. 
the  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  are  the  highest 
in  any  country  hitherto  discovered.  The  Dha- 
walagiri  (28°  30'  X.  lat.,  and  83°  30'  E.  long.) 
attains  26,802  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  Chamalari 
(28°  X.  lat.,  and  89°  SO'  K.  long.)  is  probably  but 
little  lower.  The  Tawahir  (.ii)°  22^N.  lat.,  and 
79°  57'  E.  long.)  rises  to  25,749  ft.  There  are  pro- 
bably above  20(1  summits,  which  rise  more  than 
18,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  In  fact,  the  name  Himalaya  or 
Himaleh  is  merely’  a Sanscrit  term  for  snowy'; 
a circumstance  of  which  Plinv  was  well  aware 
when  he  says  I matt  % incola  rum  lingua  nirosvm  tag- 
nijicante.  (Hist.  Xat.,  lib.  vi.  § 17.)  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  high  summits  lie  W.  of 
the  Chamalari : for  E.  of  that  high  pinnacle,  the 
mountains  which  attain  the  snow  seem  huge, 
but  few.  On  the  SW.  are  the  plains  of  Indio, 
which  are  nowhere  more  than  1,<KK)  ft.  above  the 
sea;  and  on  the  north  of  the  range  are  the  plains 
of  Til»et,  which  have  at  least  10,000  ft.  of  absolute 
elevation.  The  highest  crest  of  the  range  towards 
this  table-land  is  between  16JOOO  and  18, (KM)  ft. 
high,  the  Xectec  pass,  one  of  the  lowest,  rising  to 
16,569  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  country  which  lies  between  the  E.  ex- 
tremity' of  the  Himalaya  range  (97°  E.  long.)  and 
the  table-land  of  Yu-nan  (between  100°  and  104° 
E.  long.)  contains  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
rises  to  a considerable  elevation,  being  overtopped 
by  high  summits.  The  table-land  of  Yu-nan  it- 
self is  of  considerable  height,  and  the  winters  are 
very  cold,  though  it  be  placed  near  the  tropic. 
Some  mountain  summits  which  rise  from  it  attain 
the  snow  line;  they  are  mostly  situated  along  the 
most  southerly  bend  of  the  river  Kin-sha-kiang, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  most  southerly  ex- 
tremity of  the  Yun-ling. 

The*Yun-ling,  which  rises  on  the  E.  edge  of  the 
great  table-land,  and  runs  in  a XXE.  direction  in 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  Kin-slia-kiang,  is  also 
of  considerable  height,  so  that  it  is  frequently 
called  by  the  Chinese  the  Siue-ling  (Snow-range). 
The  ^now-espped  summits  are  numerous,  between 
80°  and  36°  X.  lat.,  and  more  especially  between 
82°  and  34°.  The  CAstem  boundary  of  this  table 
land  is  formed  by  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
In-shan  and  Khing-khan,  which  extend  east  and 
north  from  the  most  northerly  bend  of  the  Whang- 
ho  river.  The  length  of  tVic  In-shan  does  not 
much  exceed  360  miles.  But  the  Khing-khan, 
whose  northern  extremity'  advances  to  the  most 
northerly  bend  of  the  river  Amoor,  has  a length 
of  nearly  800  miles. 

The  "most  northerly  of  the  mountain-ranges 
traversing  the  interior  of  the  great  table-laud  of 
Eastern  Asia  is  the  Thian-shan.  It  begins  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Tartash-i-ling,  or 
Bolor  Tagh  (4U°  N.  fat.),  with  which  it  forms 
nearly  a right  nngle.  But,  properly  speaking,  it 
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project*  under  the  name  of  Ak-Tagh  into  the  Great  Steppe.  Hut  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  not 
plains  of  Bokhara,  lying  farther  W.  The  Thian-  a desert.  The  VV.  portion  of  it,  l>ctwcen  7 2°  and 
Shan  runs  from  W.  to  E.,  between  70°  and  96°,  96°E.long„  or  between  the  Thian-Shan  and  Kuen- 
and  then  it  terminates  abruptly  in  the  plain,  luen,  is  only  from  800  to  400  m.  across,  and  nearly 
Its  western  portion,  which  is  called  Muz-Tagh,  1,200  m.  in  length.  Here  we  find  a tract  of 
though  rising  to  a great  elevation,  is  passed  by  country  from  50  to  80  m.  across,  along  the  foot  of 
the  caravans  between  Kuldja  and  Khasgnar.  Here  the  Thian-Shan  range,  fertile  in  many  districts, 
its  breadth  does  not  exceed  30  or  40  m.  But  near  producing  different  Kinds  of  grain,  cotton,  wine, 
79°  E.  long.,  where  it  is  traversal  by  the  road  be-  and  fruit,  or  covered  with  nourishing  gras*, 
tween  Kuldja  and  Aksu,  the  highest  part  of  the  Through  this  tract  runs  the  great  commercial  road, 
mountain-pass  is  covered  with  snow,  and  leails  which  connects  W.  Asia  with  the  more  eastern 
over  a glacier.  Hence  this  pass  is  called  Mussur  countries,  and  here  are  situated  the  commercial 
dahahn,  or  the  glacier-pass.  Farther  E.  is  the  towns  of  Khasghar,  Aksu,  Kutsht(,  Karashar,  Tur- 
high  volcanic  peak,  called  Pe-shan.  Tlie  centre  fan,  anil  Khamil,  or  Hami.  The  W.  portion  (bc- 
of  the  whole  range  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  tween  72°  anil  77°  E.  long.)  is  also  not  a desert, 
mass  of  very  high  rocks,  which  rise  far  above  the  Through  the  tracts  separating  the  rivers  are 
snow-line,  and  this  mass  is  known  as  one  of  the  steppes,  Lc.  plains  without  trees,  and  producing 
highest  mountains  in  Northern  Asia  by  the  name  only  a coarse  grass;  the  lands  bordering  the  banks 
of  Ik«gdo  Odla.  To  the  E.of  this  high  mountain-  of  the  watercourses  are  fertile  in  grain  and  cot- 
inais  occurs  another  volcano,  named  the  volcano  ton.  Here  is  the  town  of  Yarkand,  and,  towards 
of  Ho-theou  (Fire-town).  Snow-capped  moun-  the  Kuen-luen,  Khotun,  through  which  two  places 
tains  appear  likewise  on  the  E.  of  the  Bogtlo  Ofilo,  a road  runs,  which  connects  N.  Asia  with  India, 
but  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  It  is  supiioscd  that  the  term  cotton  is  derived  from 
the  range.  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  The  re- 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  ft  high  mountain-  mainder  of  this  region  is  a desert,  and  mostly  of 
range,  running*  SW.  and  NE.,  connected  the  the  worst  kind,  where  the  sandy  surface,  accord- 
western  extremity  of  the  Thian-Shan  with  the  ing  to  a Chinese  author,  moves  tike  the  wavea  of 
western  extremity  of  the  Altai  range,  but  it  is  the  sea.  This  desert  is  sometimes  distinguished 
certain  that  no  such  range  exists.  The  country  by  the  name  of  Slui-shin,  or  the  Gobi  of  Lop  Noor. 
lying  between  these  ranges  is  indit’d  traversed  by  The  Lop  is  one  of  the  extensive  lakes  without  an 
several  lower  ridges,  of  which  some  are  of  con-  outlet,  which  frequently  are  met  with  in  this  dc- 
siderable  extent,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  sort.  It  receives  from  the  W.  the  Tarim,  into 
each  other,  wide  plains  extending  between  them,  which  tiow  the  Yarkand- Daria,  Kashgar  Daria, 
These  plains  do  not  much  differ  from  the  steppes  and  other  rivers  from  the  Kuen-luen,  Bolor,  anil 
of  Western  Siberia,  being  only  covered  with  coarse  Thian-Shan  ranges.  This  part  of  the  Great  Table- 
grass;  but  along  the  rivers  are  considerable  tracts  land  is  sup|)osed  to  be  .between  4,tK)0  and  5,<X»0 
of  land,  fit  for  agriculture,  and  yielding  rich  crops  ft.  above  the  sea-lcveL 

of  rice  and  millet.  Besides,  there  are  similar  It  seems  that  under  the  meridian  of  Khamil 
tracts  along  the  foot  of  the  riilges,  This  country'  (9fi°  E.  long.)  the  desert  is  narrowed  to  about  150 

is,  besides,  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  in.  across  by  the  fertile  districts  of  Tangut,  which 
large  lakes  which  arc  met  with  over  its  whole  skirt  the  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Nan-Shan, 
surface.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Balkash,  and  protrude  far  northw'ard  into  the  desert.  The 
which  is  said  to  extend  from  120  to  140  m.  from  desert,  dividing  it  from  Khamil,  and  called  Gobi  of 
N.  to  S.,  the  We kul  or  Temurti,  which  is  half  as  Tangut,  is  also  less  level,  more  stony,  and  better 
long,  the  Ala-kul,  Zaisan,  Kijillm-h  NoOr,  Ike-  adapted  for  pasture.,  tlian  farther  E. or  W.  lienee 
Aral  No5r,  L’brn  Noor,  anil  a great  numt>er  of  the  Chinese  government  has  extended  its  N\V. 
smaller  ones.  Except  the  Zaisan  they  have  no  prov.  of  Kansi  through  this  desert  to  the  N.  side 
outlets,  and  the  water  of  none  of  them  arrives  at  of  the  Thian-Shan  mountains. 

the  sea.  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  The  Gobi-Shamo  Steppe  extends  from  the  east- 
occurrence  of  volcanoes,  at  a distance  of  about  em  extremity  of  the  Thian-Shan  (96°  E.  long.)  to 
1,000  m.  from  the  sea.  For,  besides  the  volcanoes  the  Khing-lvhan  (120°  E.  long.),  nearly  1,200  m. 
noticed  in  the  Thian-Shan  range,  there  occur  in  length,  and  its  width  between  the  Altai  range 
others  to  the  N.  of  the  chain,  and  one  is  found  on  on  the  N.,  and  the  Nan-Shan,  Ala-Shan,  and  In- 
an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Ala-kuL  Shan,  on  the  S.,  varies  between  500  and  700  m. 

Not  far  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Tartash-i-  Through  the  middle  of  this  tract  extemls,  in  the 
ling  (between  35° and  36°  N.  lat.),  another  moun-  whole  of  its  length,  what  is  properly  called  the 
tain-range,  running  E.  and  W.,  is  connected  w'ith  Shamo  (Sand  Sea).  It  is  from  150  to  250  in. 

it.  This  chain  is  called  by  the  Chinese  geogra-  across ; and  in  it  sand  almost  exclusively  covers 

fibers,  Kuen-luen,  or  Kul-lcun.  We  know  very  the  surface,  which  commonly  is  level,  but  in  some 
it  tie  of  it,  except  that  it  stretches  over  the  whofe  places  rises  into  hills,  on  which  masses  of  loose 
breadth  of  the  great  table-land,  and  nearly  in  the  stone  are  met  with.  Small  and  shallow  lakes  are 
niiddle  of  its  extent  (about  92°  E.  long.)  divides  frequent,  but  their  water  is  either  salt  or  bitter, 
into  two  ranges,  of  which  that  which  declines  The  vegetation  is  very  scanty,  and  affords  but 
somewhat  to  the  N.  is  called  Nan-Shan,  and  is  indifferent  pasture.  In  a few  places  a small  num- 
probably  connected  with  the  In-Shan  by  the  Ala-  her  of  stunted  trees  are  met  with.  Thin  part  of 
Shan,  a range  of  mountains  extending  along  the  the  Gobi  is  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  but 
banks  of  the  Hoang-lio,  where  it  flows  N.  The  other  it  sinks  in  some  places  even  to  2,GhO  ft.  In  those 
branch  of  the  Kuen-luen,  which  declines  some-  parts  of  the  Gobi  which  lie  to  the  N.  and  S.  of 
what  to  the  S.f  is  called  the  Bayan  Kara  iuoun-  the  Shamo,  the  surface  is  between  3, IKK)  ami 
tains,  and  frequently  also  the  Kuen-luen.  These  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here  it  is  not,  in  general, 
ranges  are  in  many  parts  covered  with  snow  all  covered  with  sand,  but  with  gravel  and  pebbles, 
the  year  round;  whence  they  frequently  are  called  » and  is  in  many  places  rocky.  The  vegetation  is 
Biue-moun  tains  (snow-mountains)  by  tne  Chinese.  much  more  vigorous,  and  the  pastures  conse- 
The  immense  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  quently  richer.  It  is  even  thought  that,  in  many 
N.  of  this  range  (on  the  W.  between  it  and  the  districts,  agriculture  would  succeed,  if  the  iuh 
Thian-Shan, and  on  the  E. between  it  and  the  Altai  madic  nations  inhabiting  these  countries  would 
Mountains),  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gobi  or  ! attend  to  it ; and  in  some  districts  which  border 
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on  China,  millet  is  grown  abundantly,  and  even 
wheat  and  barley,  though  not  to  a great  extent. 
Tree.*  are  also  met  with,  as  well  on  the  N.  as  on 
the  S.  of  the  Shamo,  especially  fir,  birch,  and 
poplar*,  but  not  in  large  forests.  The  countries 
are  likewise  better  provided  with  water  than  the 
Shamo,  which  could  not  be  traversed,  if  wells 
were  not  dug  at  certain  places  where  the  roads 
pass.  The  northern  and  southern  districts  have 
also  a less  level  surface,  ridges  of  stony  and  rocky 
hills  traversing  it  in  many  places ; they  run  com- 
monly from  W.  to  E.,  aud  are  called  the  bluck 
Clouds.  The  few'  and  sluggish  rivers  which  are 
met  with,  are  lost  in  lakes  without  outlets.  Only 
in  the  north -eastern  angle  are  the  Kerloon  and 
Khalka-Pira  rivers,  which,  entering  Lake  Tshun, 
form  the  Argoun,  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Amoor.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  extremely 
low  over  the  whole  Gobi,  the  waters  being  covered 
with  ice  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  country  which  is  included  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Kuen-luen  range,  the  Nnn-SImn, 
and  Bay  an  Kara  mountains,  is  called  Thoing- 
Tlai,  or  Khoo-khoo-noor.  The  latter  name  is 
derived  from  an  extensive  lake  in  its  XE.  dis- 
trict. It  is  very  little  known,  and  seems  to  ex- 
hibit a succession  of  narrow  valleys  and  very 
high  mountains,  whose  numerous  nummil*  jui-s 
far  beyond  the  snow-line.  These  mountains  form 
very  extensive  and  high  masses  in  the  bend  of 
the  Whang-ho,  which  river  has  its  sources  in  the 
W.  districts  of  this  region. 

The  whole  country  S.  of  the  Kuen-luen  moun- 
tains, os  far  S.  as  the  Himalaya  range,  is  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  'fibet.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, the  highest  part  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  there  are  g<xid  reasons  for  as- 
signing it  an  average  absolute  elevation  of 
10,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  though,  towanls 
the  east,  the  valleys  of  some  rivers  may  lx?  consider- 
ably less.  A mountain-range  runs  through  it  from 
W.  to  E.  It  is  connected  with  the  Himalaya 
range  by  a level  table-land  of  14,000  ft.  elevation, 
which  surrounds  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassa- 
Kowont  atnl  Kavan-Hrad.  and  on  which,  or  near 
which,  are  the  sources  of  three  great  rivers,  the 
Indus, Ganges, and  Yaru-Tsaupo.«>r  brahmapootra. 
The  mountain-chain  itself  is  called  Gang-dis-ri  on 
the  W.,  hut  farther  E.  it  hears  the  name  of  Zang. 
Its  E.  extremity  is  separated  from  the  Yun-ling 
by  the  valley  of  the  Kin-sha-kiang,  which  here 
Hows  from  X.  to  S.  Little  is  knowm  of  this  range, 
which  probably,  being  placed  on  so  elevated  a base, 
{Misses  with  its  summits  the  line  of  congelation. 

Of  the  country  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  this 
range  very  little  is  known,  if  wc  except  the  most 
wesierly  comer,  where  the  Indus  river,  issuing 
from  a table-land  between  mountain-ridges,  enters 
the  spacious,  level,  and  fertile  valley  of  Leh,  or 
Lada k,  and  runs  in  it  about  300  m.,  till  it  breaks 
through  the  mountain-ranges  which  oppose  its 
course,  and  enters  the  plain  of  India.  On  the 
W.  of  this  tine,  but  elevated  valley,  is  the  Hima- 
laya range;  and  on  the  E.  another  high  chain, 
the  Kara- koru m mountains,  which,  extending 
XW.  aud  SK.,  connect  the  Kuen-luen  chain  with 
the  Gang-dis-ri  mountains. 

The  country  cast  of  the  Karakorum  mountains, 
and  extending  between  the  Kuen-luen  and  the 
Gang-dis-ri  ranges,  is  called  Katshc,  or  Kor  Kiit  she. 
There  occur  in  it  some  range*,  hut  the  greatest 
mrt  extends  in  wide  plains,  similar  to  the  steppes, 
mt  abundantly  provided  with  good  pasture. 
Near  the  Gang-dis-ri  range  is  an  extensive  lake, 
called  Tengri,  and  X.  of  it  are  the  sources  of  the 
Kin-sha-kiang.  This  river  enters  China  on  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Szechucn,  and  after 


traversing  the  NW.  part  of  this  province  under 
the  name  of  Kin-sha-kiang,  or  Kivcr  of  the  Golden 
Sand,  it  passes  into  the  province  of  Vit-nan.  It 
leaves  this  province  ogam  towards  the  NE.,  and 
re-entering  Szechucn,  traverses  its  SE.  portion. 
At  the  city  of  Leuchnw,  it  receives  the  river  Min, 
or  Wei,  and  after  this  junction,  it  loses  its  name 
of  Kin-sha-kiang,  and  takes  that  of  Ta-kiang,  or 
Great  Kiver.  At  Wuchang,  in  the  province  of 
Hupih,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ilu-kiang,  or  Hu  river, 
and  the  mam  river  is  from  this  point  known  by 
its  name  of  l'ang-tsc-kiang. 

The  country  between  the  Gang-dis-ri  range  and 
the  Himalaya  mountains  is  Tibet  Proper.  Its 
surface  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills,  without  any 
signs  of  vegetation,  rising  on  extensive  arid  plain*, 
covered  at  certain  seasons  with  rich  grass,  aud 
affording  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
The  valleys  in  w’hich  the  rivers  run  are  consider- 
ably depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  plain*, 
and  in  these  valleys  agriculture  is  carried  on  with 
great  care.  /Ml  kinds  of  European  grains  are 
cultivated,  and  in  some  places  nee.  Most  of  tho 
fruit-trees  of  Europe  also  succeed,  but,  as  the 
portion  of  the  country  which  is  fit  for  agriculture 
is  only  a small  part  of  the  whole,  the  population, 
though  far  from  numerous,  is  |»artly  supplied  with 
com  from  the  adjacent  countnes.  The  clirnute  is 
very  severe,  and  the  rivers  covered  with  ice  for 
some  months.  The  E.  part  of  Tibet  is  very  little 
kmnm;  it  seems  to  lie  traversed  by  high  range-5, 
and  not  to  exhibit  the  large  plains  which  occur 
farther  W.  In  Tibet  is  the  lake  l'alte,  which  has 
a large  island  in  its  centre,  so  that  the  lake  lias 
the  form  of  a ring.  The  Y'aru-Tsaupo,  or  brah- 
majsiutra  river,  runs  through  this  country  from  W. 
to  E.,  and  after  a course  of  more  than  1,0UU  m., 
breaks  through  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya  range, 
about  9f>°  E.  long.,  and  joins  the  brahmapoutra 
under  the  name  of  Di-hong. 

The  table-land  of  Y u-nan,  which  forms  the 
most  southerly  portion  of  the  great,  table- laud  of 
Eastern  Asia,  has  an  extremely  diversified  surface, 
being  a succession  of  mountains  which  in  some 
place*  rise  above  the  snow-line,  and  of  valleys, 
which,  however,  frequently  widen  to  small  plain*. 
The  climate  indicates  a considerable  elevation 
alxive  the  sea-level,  but  it  is  not  mi  high  as  to  pre- 
clude agriculture,  com  lieing  raised  in  the  valleys 
and  plains,  and  in  some  districts  rice.  Towanls 
the  NW.,  however,  it  rises  much  higher,  as  there 
the  rearing  of  cattle  forms  the  principal  occu]iation 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  hcnls  of  chowry- 
tailcd  cattle  (bos  grunnit-ns,)  which  are  only  found 
in  very  cold  countries. 

3.  Countrie * lyiny  to  the  Fust  of  the  Tahle-land 
of  Fnstrm  Asia. — East  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  ex- 
tend* $1  ting-king,  or  Mancliooria  (the  country  of 
the  Manchoos),  bordered  to  the  coasts  of  the  Pa- 
cific, except  in  the  extreme  north,  where  th«  east- 
ern boundary  of  Mancliooria  is  the  river  Ussuri, 
an  affluent  of  the  Amoor.  The  country  cast  of 
the  Ussuri,  between  this  river  and  the  Pacific,  has 
recently  been  annexed  to  the  Hussion  empire. 
Mancliooria  is  divided  from  the  desert  bv  the 
Khing-khun  mountains,  which  on  the  side  of  the 
desert  are  destitute  of  wood,  hut  towards  Man- 
chooria  are  covered  with  fine  forest-trees,  among 
which  oak  is  frequent.  The  Ixmndary  between 
Manehooria  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea  approaches 
the  coast  and  runs  so  close  along  it  as  to  leave  only 
at  some  places  a very  narrow  strip  of  low  coun- 
try until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amoor,  opposite  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet.  Along 
this  coast  the  mountain-chain  rises  with  great 
steepness  to  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  almve  the  sen. 
The  countries  enclosed  by  these  mountain-ranges 
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exhibit  different  characters.  The  SW.  part  of  it, 
N.  of  the  river  Sira  Muren,  or  Leao-ho,  ia  a desert, 
and  may  he  considered  as  part  of  the  Gobi,  which 
here  projects  beyond  its  natural  boundary,  the 
Khing-kh&n  range.  It  has  a scanty  vegetation 
and  is  only  inhabited  bv  nomadic  nations.  E.  of 
it,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Amoor  river,  the  country  is 
traversed  by  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills,  be- 
tween which,  however,  spacious  valleys  extend, 
whose  fertile  soil  is  in  some  places  well  cultivated, 
and  yields  rich  crops.  The  mountains  and  hills 
are  partly  covered  with  trees,  and  partly  afford 
rich  pasture-walks  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  climate  of  this  portion  of  Man- 
chooria  b very  temperate.  N.  of  the  river  Amoor 
the  whole  country  is  covered  with  mountain- 
masses,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  Here  agri- 
culture ceases,  and  cattle  form  the  principal  riches 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  also  apply  themselves  in- 
dustriously to  the  chase  of  animals  affording  furs, 
of  which  there  is  a great  abundance.  The  prin- 
cipal river  b the  Amoor,  whose  upper  branch,  the 
Argoun,  runs  through  the  NE.  districts  of  the 
Gobi,  and  after  entering  the  mountain  joins  the 
SShilka,  when  the  river  b called  Amoor,  or  Snk- 
haiien.  The  whole  course  of  thb  river  does  not 
fall  short  of  2,000  miles. 

The  peninsula  of  Corea  is  separated  from  Man- 
chooria  by  the  Chang-re-shan,  and  from  thb  range 
another  branches  off  to  the  S.,  which  runs  close  to 
the  E.  shores,  towards  which  it  descends  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  these  districts  the  level  or 
cultii'abie  tracts  are  of  small  extent.  The  nu- 
merous offsets  to  the  W.,  which  arc  less  steep  and 
elevated,  contain  between  them  large  and  well 
cultivated  valleys.  But  the  whole  country  seems 
to  have  a considerable  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level,  as  its  climate  is  very  cold,  its  N.  rivers 
living  covered  with  ice  for  four  months;  yet  rice, 
cotton,  and  silk,  are  produced  in  abundance. 

China  Proper  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
countries  lying  between  the  great  table-land  of 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Several  mountain- 
ranges  issuing  from  those  that  surround  it, 
traverse  its  interior.  Where  the  In-Shan  and  the 
Khing-Khan  meet,  stands  a high  summit,  the 
Petsha,  more  than  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  from  it  a chain  runs  first  SW.  and  then  S. 
400  m.,  and  terminates  at  the  last  great  bend  of 
the  Hoang-ho.  It  is  called  Kho-thstng-Shan,  and 
though  high,  does  not  rise  to  the  snow-line.  Near 
8-1°  X.  lat.,  two  ranges  branch  off  from  the  Y un- 
ling,  the  Pcling  (northern  range)  and  the  Tapa- 
ling,  and  they  continue  as  high  mountain-chains 
as  far  E. as  1 110  or  112°  E.  long.,  when  they  sink 
down  to  hills.  These  ranges  contain  some  snow- 
capped summits  towards  the  W.,  and  are  steep 
and  rugged.  From  the  E.  side  of  the  table-land  of 
Yu-nan  branches  off  another  range,  called  Nan- 
ling  (southern  range),  which  constitutes  the  most 
extensive  mountain-system  in  China.  It  runs  E. 
as  far  as  116°  E.  long.,  passing  about  15ft  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Canton;  it  then  inclines  to  the  XE.,  in 
which  direction  it  continues  with  a slight  bend  to 
the  W.  to  its  termination  on  the  sea,  near  thchar- 
bour  of  Ningpo,  opjiosite  the  bland*  of  Chusan. 
Several  summits  of  thb  range  rise  alio vc  the  snow- 
line, W.  of  110°  E.  long.,  and  here  it.  extends  also 
to  a considerable  width.  East  of  lift0  K.  long.,  no 
snow-capped  summits  occur,  though  some  rise  to  a 
great  elevation,  hut  everywhere  the  descent  of  the 
range  b steep  and  nigged. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Kho-thsing- 
Shan  and  the  Tajm-ling  is  full  of  high  and  exten- 
sive mountain  masses,  and  intersected  by  valleys, 
which  are  very  narrow,  except  two  which  are 
drained  by  the  Wei-ho,  a tributary  of  the  lloang- 


ho,  and  bv  the  Kan-kiang,  n branch  of  Yang-tse- 
kiong.  These  are  wide,  and  afford  large  tracts  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  large  tract  which  ex- 
tends between  the  Ta|ia-ling  and  the  X an -ling.  is 
traversed  by  many  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills, 
which  mostly  branch  off  from  the  last-mentioned 
range,  but  these  elevations  rise  only  to  a moderate 
height,  and  the  gentle  declivities  are  mostly  cul- 
tivated. Besides,  they  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  very  wide  valleys,  which  frequently  are 
intersected  by  very  extensive  plains,  that  every- 
where recompense  the  industry  of  the  careful  cul- 
tivator. They  are,  in  fact,  hardly  inferior  in  fer- 
tility to  the  great  Chinese  Plain. 

This  great  plain  occupies  the  XE.  part  of  China, 
extending  in  length  700  m.  from  the  Great  Wall, 
X.  of  Pe-king,  to  the  confluence  of  the  riven 
Yang-tse-kiang  and  Kan-kiang,  near  30°  X.  lat. 
Its  breadth  b various.  North  of  35°  N.,  where  it 
pertly  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Hoang-hai,  and 
partly  borders  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the  Chang- 
tung  mountains,  a low  range,  occupying  the  penin- 
sula of  that  name,  the  width  of  the  plain  varies 
between  160  and  25ft  m.  Between  35°  and  34°  X. 
lat.  the  plain  enlarges,  and  in  the  parallel  of  the 
Hoang-ho  it  extends  more  than  800  m.  E.  and  W, 
Farther  S.  it  grows  still  wider,  and  reaches  nearly 
500  m.  inland,  in  the  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  Thb  large  plain,  though 
the  X.  districts  have  mostly  a sandy  soil,  and  the 
E.,  between  the  embouchures  of  the  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-tse-kiang,  are  partly  covered  with 
swamps,  b.  perhaps,  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
populous  portion  of  the  globe,  producing  abun- 
dance of  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  It  con- 
tains at  least  210,000  sq.  m.,  so  that  it  b seven 
times  ns  large  a**  the  most  fertile  plain  of  Europe, 
that  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  known 
as  Lombardy.  The  internal  communication  of 
this  fertile  tract  b rendered  easy  by  the  Great  or 
Imperial  Canal,  which  traverses  it  from  S.  to  X., 
and  whose  length  exceeds  500  m.  in  a straight 
line,  but  probably  its  whole  length  b not  less  than 
700  m.  It  is,  also,  traversed  by  the  lower  courses 
of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang-ho  and 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  flow  through  it  from 
W.  to  E.  The  Hoang-ho  nins  upwards  of  2.000, 
and  the  Y'ang-tse-kiwig  more  than  2,900  m.,  if 
their  bends  be  taken  into  account. 

4.  Countries  lying  to  the  South  of  the  Great 
Table-land  of  Eastern  Asia. — Thb  region  comprise* 
the  two  peninsulas,  which  are  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  India,  within  and  without  the  Ganges. 

The  {leninsula  without  the  Ganges  b traversed 
by  four  mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  three  far- 
thest east  are  connected  with,  or  branch  off  from, 
the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  the  most  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Great  Table-land.  The  most  east- 
erly, which  may  be  called  the  Anam  range,  be- 
gins at  22°  N.  lat.,  and  runs  SE.  till  it  approaches 
the  Chinese  Sea,  near  17°  N.  lat. ; hence,  farther 
south,  it  proceeds  parallel  to  the  shores  of  that  sea, 
and  terminates  at  Cape  St.  James  (10°  15').  This 
range  occupies  aliout  100  m.  in  width;  its  eleva- 
tion has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to  lie 
considerable,  though  far  from  rising  to  the  snow- 
line, except,  perhaps,  where  it  b connected  with 
the  table-land  of  Yu-nan.  Two  other  mountain- 
chains  branch  off  from  the  SW.  side  of  the  same 
table-land,  between  95°  and  97°  E.  long.,  and  run 
nearly  due  S.,  including  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Thaluen  river.  The  most  westerly,  which  may  be 
called  the  Birmah  range,  terminates  as  a chain  of 
considerable  elevation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tha- 
luen river;  the  other,  which  runs  to  the  E.  of  that 
river,  and  may  t>e  called  the  Shan  or  Siam  range, 
continues  farther  8.,  but  gradually  declining  in 
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height  till  it  disappears  entirely  N.  of  the  most 
narrow  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  isth- 
mus of  Krah  (11°  30'  N lat.) : for  the  low  moun- 
tains, which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  S,  part  of 
that  peninsula,  are  not  connected  with  it. 

Between  the  Anam  range  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  lies  a large  plain,  that  of  Tonkin,  about 
100  m.  in  length  and  width:  it  is  low,  level,  and 
extremely  fertile,  especially  as  far' as  it  can  be  irri- 
gated. It  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  VV.  by  very 
fertile  valleys,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Song-ca, 
which  rises  on  the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  and  runs 
in  an  ESE.  direction  probably  more  than  700  ra. 
The  plain  of  Tonkin  terminates  between  19°  and 
20°  N.  lat. : farther  S.  the  offsets  from  the  Anam 
range  approach  dose  to  the  sea,  and  leave  onlv 
between  them  larger  or  smaller  valleys,  which 
commonly  are  very  fertile.  South  of  Cape  Ava- 
rella  steep  rocks  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

The  N.  portion  of  the  country,  occupying  the 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  Anam  range 
from  the  Shan  range,  exhibits  several  high  moun- 
tain ridges,  which  include  valleys  and  surround 
elevated  plains.  South  of  16°  N.  lat.,  however, 
low  plains  constitute  the  general  character  of  the 
country  ; for  though  several  ridges  occur,  they  do 
not  seem  to  rise  at  any  place  above  the  elevation 
of  high  hills.  These  low  plains  have  a greater 
abundance  of  water  than  any  other  country  of 
Asia.  A considerable  portion  of  their  surface  is 
covered  wilh  permanent  lakes : others  are  formed 
during  the  rainy  season,  by  the  inundation  of  the 
numerous  and  large  rivers ; and  at  that  season  a 
great  portion  of  the  land  is  changed  into  immense 
swamps.  Though  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
yields  very  rich  crops  of  rice  and  every  kind  of 
vegetables  cultivated  for  food  between  the  tropics, 
civilisation  is  less  advanced  than  either  in  Cnina 
or  Hindoetan ; because  its  inhabitants  being  un- 
able to  turn  this  abundance  to  their  advantage, 
it  acts  as  an  incentive  to  idleness.  Three  large 
rivers  drain  this  country.  The  most  easterly  is 
the  Sai-gun,  which  runs  along  the  Anam  range, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Gape  St.  James:  its 
upper  course  is  entirely  unknown,  but  from  its 
size  towards  its  mouth  it  is  supposed  to  run  from 
600  to  600  m.  The  Mackhaun,  or  river  of  Cam- 
bodia, is  called  by  the  Chinese  Lan-tsan-kiang, 
and  rises  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Table-land, 
no  that  its  whole  course  probably  exceeds  2,000 
m. : it  falls  into  the  sea  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Sai-gun  river.  The  third  river  is  the  Menam,  or 
river  of  Siam,  which  runs  about  700  m.,  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  valley,  in  which  the  Thaluen  runs,  between 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Siam  and  Birtnah  is  nar- 
row ; its  soil  is  stony,  and  too  much  elevated  to  be 
irrigated  by  the  water  of  the  river,  which  rushes 
with  great  impetuosity  down  its  confined  bed, 
descending  from  the  Great  Table-land,  where  it  is 
called  Loo-kiang,  or  Noo-kiang.  its  whole  course 
probably  exceeds  1,600  m. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which  constitutes  the 
most  southerly  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
terminates  with  the  capes  of  Huron  and  Romania, 
between  which  the  island  and  town  of  Singapore 
are  situated,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  isthmus  of  Krah  (between  9°  and  11°  S.  lat.), 
alxiut  150  m.  long,  and  from  70  to  80  m.  wide. 
It  is  low,  and  its  soil  is  formed  by  alluvium.  The 
peninsula  itself  contains  a mountain -ridge  in  the 
interior,  which  rises  to  8,000  or  4,000  ft.,  and  is 
mostly  covered  with  thick  wood,  but  along  the 
shores  extends  a level  country,  which  in  some 
districts  is  very  fertile,  but  piostly  not  very  pro- 
ductive. 
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The  most  westerly  of  the  four  mountain-chains 
which  traverse  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges 
from  N.  to  S.  nearly  in  its  whole  length,  is  the 
Aracan  range,  dividing  A mean  from  the  Birman 
empire.  It  is  not  connected,  like  the  others,  with 
the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  but  wilh  the  Himalaya 
range.  The  Himalaya  mountains  are  considered 
to  terminate  at  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
(97°  30'  E.  long.,  and  28°  N.  lat.).  The  mountains 
which  surround  the  upper  course  of  that  river  are 
called  the  l^ingtan  mountains,  and  many  of  their 
summits  rise  above  the  snow-line;  the  highest 
of  those  which  have  l>een  measured,  the  Dupha 
Boom,  attaining  13,713  ft.  above  the  sea-level: 
the  passes  which  lead  over  it  do  not  sink  below 
11,000  ft.  From  these  mountains,  which  rather 
constitute  a large  mountain-knot  than  a range,  a 
chain  issues,  running  W.  parallel  to  the  Himalaya 
range.  That  portion  of  tile  chain  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  Langtan  mountains  is 
called  Patkoi  mountains : it  seems  to  be  much 
lower,  and  more  accessible.  Farther  W.  they  are 
called  the  Naga  mountains,  which  are  still  lower, 
and  extend  to  about  93°  30'  E.  long.,  where  they 
arc  succeeded  by  the  G arrow  Hills,  which  rarely 
rise  to  more  than  6,000  ft.,  and  terminate  opposite 
the  mountain  ridges  which  surround  the  enormous 
pinnacle  of  the  Chamalari  in  the  Himalaya  range. 

Between  this  range  and  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains extends  the  valley  of  Asara,  or  of  the  Brah- 
mapoutra, one  of  the  largest  in  Asia : its  length 
excee<ls  400  m.,  and  in  width  it  varies  between  30 
and  50  m.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate 
such  as  to  bring  to  perfection  nearly  all  produc- 
tions cultivated  between  the  tropics:  but  here  also 
the  too  great  abundance  of  water  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  Brahmapoutra  runs  more  than  500 
ra.  through  the  centre  of  this  valley,  and  is  here 
joined  by  the  Di-hong,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Sampu,  or  Y&rno-Zaugbo-Uiu,  flows  through  the 
plains  of  Tibet,  and  has  run  a course  of  more  than 
1,000  m.  before  it  reaches  the  Brahmaputra. 
Issuing  from  the  valley  of  Asam,  the  Bralima- 
poutra  runs  360  m.  farther  through  the  plain  of 
Bengal. 

The  country  which  extends  along  the  moun- 
tain chains  constituting  the  8.  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Asam,  and  advances  as  fax  S.  as  24°  N. 
lat.,  seems  to  be  considerably  elevated  aliove  the 
sea,  the  plain  on  which  the  town  of  Moonipore  is 
built  having  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,500  ft.  But 
the  plains  are  commonly  not  of  great  extent,  anil 
the  valleys  are  narrow,  though  the  mountains 
which  cover  the  greater  part  or  the  surface  do  not 
nsc  to  a great  elevation.  As  far  as  is  knowu  (for 
the  eastern  portion  of  this  region  has  not  been 
visited  by  European  travellers)  these  ranges  run 
8.  and  N.,  and  form  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  range  from  which  they  issue.  One  of 
these  ranges,  extending  along  the  meridian  of  91° 
E.  long.,  is  called  the  Khielmnda  mountains,  be- 
tween Moonipore  and  Katshar,  but  farther  8.,  the 
Aracan  mountains.  This  chain,  whose  length 
rather  exceeds  700  m.,  attains,  towards  the  S., 
only  a mean  elevation  of  about  3,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  though  some  of  its  summits 
rise  to  6,000  ft.  and  upwards.  Its  mean  width 
may  be  50  m. : it  terminates  at  Cape  Kegraia. 

Between  the  Aracan  mountains  and  the  Birmah 
range  lies  the  greatest  part  of  the  Birman  empire. 
A small  portion  of  its  surface  consists  of  rich  cul- 
tivable lands ; these  lie  in  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi,  and  in  two  large  plains;  one  situated 
between  22°  and  23°  N.  lau,  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  great  bend  of  that  river,  and  the  other  between 
16°  and  18°  N.  lat, : the  latter  comprehends  the 
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large  delta  of  the  lrawaddi,  and  the  adjacent  low  I 
country  as  far  K.  as  the  Birmah  mountains,  and 
may  have  a surface  of  nearly  100,000  sq.  m.  But 
its  agriculture  suffers  from  excess  of  water.  The 
country  E.  of  the  lrawaddi,  and  S.  of  its  great 
bend,  is  a high  country,  from  1,500  to  2,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  whose  hilly  surface 
suffers  from  want  of  water,  the  soil  being  sandy 
and  dry.  The  lrawaddi,  which  drains  the  Birman 
empire,  rises  in  that  unknown  region  E.  of  the 
Langtan  mountain -knot,  and  runs  upwards  of 
1,200  m.,  if  its  bends  be  taken  into  account. 

Aracan,  or  the  country  lying  cast  of  the  Aracan 
mountains,  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  its  | 
northern  districts,  the  table-mountain  (near  21°  I 
X.  lat.)  rising  to  8,810  ft.  above  the  sea;  hut  its 
middle  parts  are  occupied  by  the  rather  wide  val- 
ley of  the  Huritung  or  Aracan  river,  and  this  is 
continued  farther  S.  to  111°  X.  lat.,  being  separated  j 
from  the  sea  to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  ( 
by  a ridge  of  broken  hills,  which  rise  to  between  ; 
500  and  700  ft.  The  rains  during  the  south-west  | 
monsoon  being  extremely  heavy  and  of  long  con-  [ 
tinuancc,  agriculture  is  here  also  retarded  by  the 
abundance  of  water. 

Hindustan,  or  the  peninsula  within  or  on  this 
side  the  Ganges,  Is  not  connected  either  with  the 
table-land  of  Eastern  or  that  of  Western  Asia, 
Iteing  separated  from  each  by  a wide  plain,  ex-  ] 
tending  first  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  along  j 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya  range  to 
the  shores  of  the  river  Indus,  in  a WNW.  direc- 
tion, and  thence  along  the  mountains  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  in  a SSW. 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Thus  this 
plain  has  the  form  of  a right  angle;  and  is,  on  ! 
account  of  its  different  character  in  the  eastern  1 
and  western  districts,  with  propriety  divided  into 
the  pbiin  of  the  Ganges  and  that  of  the  Indus. 

The  plain  of  the  Ganges  may  be  compared  with 
the  great  plain  of  China  in  respect  of  fertility  and 
extent,  though  not  of  population.  Its  length  Ls 
upwards  of  1,000  m.,  and  its  width  varies  between 
120  and  850  in.  : it  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
200,000  sq.  ni.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  it 
rises  imperceptibly  towards  the  NW. ; but,  even 
at  a distance  of  200  m.  from  the  sea,  its  surface  is 
not  1,000  ft.  above  it.  The  country  between  the  j 
W.  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  Honghlv,  and  that  j 
of  the  Brahmajsmtra  to  a distance  of  nearly  100  ' 
in.  from  the  sea,  is  extremely  low,  and  frequently  J 
inundated  by  high  tides.  It  Ls  called  the  Sunder-  \ 
bunds,  and  is  nearly  uninhabited  on  account  of  its 
u u healthiness,  being  covered  with  large  forest-  i 
trees,  and  frequented  by  tigers  and  other  beasts  of  | 
prey.  The  country  which  lies  N.  of  the  Sunder-  j 
bunds,  to  an  extent  of  200  m.  and  upwards,  is 
subject  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Ganges; 
by  whose  deposit  it  is  fertilised,  so  as  to  give  the 
most  abundant  crops  of  rice.  It  is  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  nourishes  a very  numerous 
|K»pulation.  N.  of  25°  N.  lat.  the  annual  inunda-  ! 
lions  of  ihe  river  cease;  and  where  no  artificial  j 
means  are  employed  to  effect  an  irrigation  for  the  i 
culture  of  rice,  the  country  produces  wheat  and  I 
other  grains.  But  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil  j 
decreases  as  w'e  advance  higher  up  the  river.  It  i 
becomes  more  sandy,  and  >2.  of  Delhi  the  tracts  I 
along  the  rivers  can  only  be  cultivated.  At  80°  j 
N.  lat.  it  is  a complete  desert.  Between  this  plain  | 
and  the  lowest  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  ! 
extends  the  Tariyana,  a narrow  strip  of  land  from  j 
12  to  20  m.  wide,  coverts!  with  immense  forests,  | 
and  frequented  by  a great  number  of  elephants,  ! 
tigers  and  other  animals.  It  is  uninhabited  on  j 
account  of  its  unhealth  incss,  the  surface  in  the  I 
rainy  season  being  converted  into  an  immense  J 


sw'amp;  but  between  November  and  March  it 
may  lie  Waited  without  danger. 

'l’he  river  which  drains  this  plain,  the  Ganges, 
rises  in  the  highest  and  most  northerly  range  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  bordering  on  the  table- 
land of  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassa,  Kowarra,  and 
of  Hrawan  Hrad.  Its  several  sources  unite  before 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  at  Hurdwar.  It  soon 
begins  to  change  its  W.  into  a S.  and  south-east- 
erly course.  In  the  latter  direction  it  traverses 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain.  But  from  its  junction 
with  the  Jumna  it  runs  E.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bajamahal,  where  it  ngain  turns  to  the  SE.,  ami 
soon  after  begins  to  form  its  extensive  delta,  di- 
viding in  a great  number  of  branches,  of  which 
the  most  easterly  ami  principal  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  a few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Bruhinapoutra  ; hut  the  western  mouth, called  the 
Ilooghly,  Ls  in  a straight  line  180  m.  distant  from 
it.  All  rivers  descending  from  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, between  78°  and  00°  E.  long.,  increase  its 
waters,  and  most  of  them  inundating  the  lands 
contiguous  to  their  hanks  during  the  rainy  season, 
contribute  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  plain. 
The  course  of  the  Ganges  exceeds  1.800  m. 

The  plain  of  the  Indus  is  somewhat  less  in  ex- 
tent, and  greatly  inferior  in  fertility.  It  extends 
in  length  about  GOO  m.t  and  in  width  800  at  an 
average.  Its  surface  may  cover  an  area  of  1 M0, OOO 
sq.  m.  Its  X.  part  is  called  the  Penj-ab  (country 
of  five  rivers),  from  being  watered  by  five  large 
rivers,  which  afterwards  join  the  Indus.  This  tract 
Ls  commonly  very  fertile  along  the  watercourse*, 
and  there  are  even,  between  the  rivers,  district* 
whose  soil  recompenses  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man ; but  in  general  they  have  a light  soil,  which 
frequently  passes  into  sterile  sand  or  clay.  This 
description  also  applies  for  the  most  part  to  the 
tract  of  land  which  lies  on  the  right  of  the  river, 
between  it  and  the  ranges  which  separate  it  from 
the  table-land  of  Iran.  But  on  the  left  of  the 
Indus  extends  an  immense  sandy  desert,  which  in 
the  N.  is  called  Maroost'holi,  or  the  Great  Desert, 
and  to  the  S.  Thur,  or  the  Little  Desert.  It  ex- 
tends over  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  and  occupies 
nearly  half  the  whole  plain.  At  its  southern  ex- 
tremity Ls  the  Bunn,  an  extensive  salt  morass, 
connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  In  the  desert 
also  occur  smaller  lakes  and  marshes,  in  which 
salt  is  produced.  It  is  only  inhabited  in  a few 
places,  where  rocks  protrude  through  the  sand, 
having  their  surface  covered  with  scanty  grass. 
The  Indus,  which  drains  this  plain,  has  its  sources 
near  those  of  the  Ganges ; descending  through  the 
spacious  valley  of  Leh  or  Ladak ; it  breaks  through 
the  mountains  at  the  north-western  extremity  «*f 
the  Himalaya  range.  Its  whole  course  amounts 
to  upwards  of  1,500  m. 

\\  here  the  two  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus 
meet,  in  the  parallel  of  Delhi,  between  76°  and 
77°  E.  long.,  begin  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Hindustan,  which  extend  to  its  most  southern  ex- 
tremity, ('ape  Comorin  (near  8°  S.  lat,).  This  im- 
mense tract  may  be  divided  into  two  triangle*, 
connected  at  their  bases  at  the  Vindhva  moun- 
tains, which  extend  between  22°  and  28°  from  the 
Bay  of  Cambay,  to  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  NW. 
of  Calcutta.  This  chain  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
its  highest  summits  probably  not  exceeding  3,(XKJ 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  most  frequented  of  its 
mountain -passes,  that  of  Jamn,  only  risiug  to  2.328 
ft.  At  its  western  extremity,  about  80  m.  from 
the  Bay  of  Camhnv,  it  Ls  connected  with  another 
chain,  the  Aravulli  range,  which  first  runs  X.,  in 
broken  masses,  up  to  the  vicinity  of  24°  X.  lau, 
but  further  X.  hums  a continuous  range,  runniug 
NXE.  It  descends  westward,  with  a steep  de- 


clivity,  to  the  desert  of  Maroost'hali,  and  prevents 
the  sand  of  that  district  from  encroaching  on  the 
fertile  country  lying  farther  E.  Its  average  ele- 
vation probably  does  not  exceed  3,000  ft,,  though 
some  summits  rise  higher,  and  the  A boo  or  Alxxla 
Peak  (between  24°  and  25°),  even  to  more  than 
A, 000  ft.  These  two  chains,  the  Vindliya  moun- 
tains and  the  Aravulli  range,  constitute  two  sides 
of  the  northern  triangle,  and  from  them  the  count  ry 
gradually  lowers,  until  it  meets  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
Contiguous  to  the  mountains  arc  two  considerable 
plains ; the  table-land  of  Malwa.  well  known  by 
iLs  extensive  plantations  of  opium,  skirts  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Vindhya  mountains  for 
nlx>ut  300  m.,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  60  m. 
Near  the  mountains  its  elevation  is  between  1,800 
and  1,900  ft.  above  the  sea-level ; but  towards  the 
N.  it  imperceptibly  lowers  hi  less  than  1,300  ft. 
The  table-land  of  Mawar  externls  along  the  Ara- 
vulli  range;  it  is  lietween  150  and  180  m.  long, 
from  S.  to  X.,  and  from  70  to  100  m.  wide.  Its 
elevation  near  the  mountains  is  about  2,000  ft. 
alsive  the  sea,  but  on  its  eastern  border  it  sinks  to 

l, 400  ft.  In  fertility  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 

plain  of  Malwa ; it  pnsluces  different  kinds  of 
grain,  hut  little  rice.  'Die  tracts  of  country  which 
separate  these  plains  and  extend  to  the  plain  of 
the  (lances,  have  a very  broken  surface,  which  on 
the  E.,  in  Hanraoutee,  rises  in  steep  and  rugged 
hills,  but  farther  W.,  in  Buudlccund,  presents  more 
gentle  acclivities,  and  wider,  as  well  as  more  fer- 
tile, valleys.  The  rivers  which  drain  these  coun- 
tries fall  into  the  Jumna,  a tributary  of  the  Ganges. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  lying  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  Xerbudda  and  Tapty,  is  united 
to  the  continent  of  Hindustan  by  an  isthmus  more 
than  50  m.  long,  lietween  the  southern  part  of  the 
salt  morass  called  the  Hunn  and  the  Bay  of  (’ain- 
bay.  This  Isthmus  is  so  low  that,  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  waters  of  both  gulfs  unite  and  con- 
vert the  peninsula  into  an  island.  The  districts 
contiguous  to  this  isthmus,  a**  well  as  those  bor- 
dering on  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  ('utch,  have 
an  undulating  surface,  and  contain  extensive  tracts 
of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land.  The  lands 
along  the  western  coast  are  rather  level,  hut  their 
surface  is  stony,  covered  with  little  earth,  and  not 
fertile.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  all  the 
districts  along  the  southern  ci*ast,  have  a very 
broken  surface,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  bare 
nvks,  hut  contain  a numlier  of  fertile  valleys.  The 
•mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  fieninsula  attain  a 
moderate  elevation.  The  whole  is  well  supplied 
with  running  water,  except  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity, bill  is  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the 
lulls  along  the  southern  coast. 

(Vintiguous  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  hut  S.  of  thorn  (lietween  81° 
and  83°  E.  long.,  and  22°  and  23°  N.  lat.),  the 
country  rises  to  a considerable  elevation,  probably 
to  more  than  5,000  ft.  It  is  overtopped  by  nume- 
rous summits  which  rise  2,tHK)  ft.  higher.  This 
rugged  country,  which  seems  to  constitute  a moun- 
tain-knot, from  which  ridges  and  rivers  run  out  in 
all  directions,  is  called  Omerkuntuk.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  rivers  is  the  Xerimdda,  which 
runs  westward  in  a deep  valley,  overhung  on  the 
N.  by  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  Vindhya  moun- 
tains, and  bounded  on  the  8.  by  another  range,  the 
8.  Sautpoora  mountains.  This  valley,  which  is 
wide,  except  at  its  eastern  extremity,  and  of  con- 
siderable fertility,  is  considered  as  the  boundary 
line  lietween  Hindustan  Proper,  lying  N.,  and  the 
Deccan,  extending  8.  to  Cape  Comorin.  The 
length  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  river,  is  nlmut  600 

m.  Similar  is  the  valley  in  which  the  Tapty 
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ruqs  along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Sautpoora 
mountains,  parallel  to  the  Xerbudda,  but  its  course 
does  not  much  exceed  300  ra. 

To  the  S.  and  SE.  of  Omerkuntuk,  between  the 
lower  jiart  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  as  far  S. 
as  the  course  of  the  river  Godavery,  extends  a tract 
of  country  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  has  not 
been  determined;  but  the  eomjiaratively  low  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, seem  to  indicate  that  it  must  lie  between 
8,000  and  4,000  ft.  Its  surface  is  broken ; the  hills 
rise  to  2,000  ft.  alsive  it,  but  they  arc  separated 
from  each  other  by  wide  valleys,  and  frequently 
by  plains  of  moderate-  extent  and  indifferent  fer- 
tility, except  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  wlu-rc 
the  soil  commonly  is  rich.  The  eastern  Isirder 
of  this  nigged  table-land  is  formed  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  which  does  not  seem  to  rise  consider- 
ably above  it,  but  they  are  so  steep  as  to  be  almost 
impassable  for  horse  or  wheeled  carriages.  Their 
distance  from  the  sea  varies  lietween  60  and  80  m. 

On  the  mountain-knot  of  Omerkuntuk  rises  tho 
river  Mnhanuddy,  which  traverses  this  broken 
country  in  an  ESE.  direction  nearly  in  the  middle. 
It  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  after  a course  of 
more  than  500  m.,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  an  ex 
tensive  delta. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tapty,  and  nearly 
in  its  parallel,  rises  suddenly  from  the  plain  a con- 
tinuous mountain-range  called  the  Ghauts,  extend- 
ing southward  as  far  as  the  river  Ponanv  (11°  S. 
lat.),  through  10°  of  lat.  In  some  parts  it  is  30  or 
even  40  m.  distant  from  the  sea ; in  others  it  con- 
stitutes its  very  shores.  It  rises  abruptly  with  a 
steep  ascent  from  the  low  coast,  and  attains  a mean 
elevation  of  from  4, (MX)  to  5,000  ft.;  but  some  of 
its  summits  rise  much  higher.  The  highest  por- 
tion are  the  Neilgherry  hills  (11°  8.  lat.),  which 
are  more  than  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea  ; the  Lilian- 
ilmnule  (12°  X.  lat.)  is  above  5,500  ft.;  and  the 
Suhraniuni  (12°  30')  alsive  5,400  ft.  In  many 
points,  the  range  sinks  down  to  less  than  2,000  ft., 
and  over  these  depressions  lead  the  ghauts  or  raoun- 
tain -passes ; whose  name  has  been  transferred  to 
the  range  itself. 

The  narrow  tract  of  country  which  intervenes 
lietween  this  range  and  the  sea-cnast  is  called  Ma- 
labar. It  is  mostly  occupied  by  the  short  offsets 
of  the  Ghauts,  which  preserve  their  chararter  of 
steepness,  but  include  small  valleys  which  display 
a vigorous  vegetation.  The  narrow  tract  of  level 
land  along  the  sea,  which  seldom  exceeds  3 m.  in 
width,  and  is  in  general  much  leas,  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  low  downs;  this  gives  them  the 
advantage,  of  irrigation  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  fresh  water  descending  from  the  mountains 
has  no  vent,  and  must  therefore  stagnate  until  it 
evaporates : hence  these  tracts  produce  much  rice, 
though  their  soil  is  ixior,  consisting  chiefly  of  sand. 

The  Xeilgherry  lulls  constitute  the  8.  extremity 
of  the  Ghauts,  which  are  called  the  W.  Ghauts, 
to  distinguish  them  from  another  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  K.  Ghauts.  The  last-men  tinned 
mountains  begin  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  (Hiverv 
(1 1°20'  N.  lat.),  and  extend  thence,  first  in  a XE. 
direction,  as  far  as  13°  N.  lat,,  where,  opposite  tho 
town  of  Madras,  they  turn  to  the  N.,  and  con- 
tinue so  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Kistna  (near  17° 
N.  lat.).  Between  this  river  and  the  Godavery  are 
a range  of  hills  which  connects  them  with*  tho 
mountains  which  separate  the  Circars  from  the 
elevated  country  lying  farther  W.  The  E.  Ghauts 
do  not  form  an  uninterrupted  chain,  lieing  at 
several  places  broken  hv  the  rivers  which  rise  on 
the  E.  declivities  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  des«*cnd 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  also  do  not  form  one 
mass;  hut  arc  frequently  divided  in  several  ridges. 
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by  longitudinal  valleys.  These  mountains  do  not 
nsc  to  the  elevation  of  the  W.  Ghauts;  vet  to  the 
W.  of  Madras,  the  Nalla  Malla  mountains  attain 
3,000  ft.  and  more,  and  farther  8.  (near  12°)  the 
Sherwahary  mountains  rise  to  4,935  ft. 

The  extensive  country  enclosed  between  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  table-land. 
Its  surface  extends  nearly  in  a level,  which  is 
only  here  and  there  broken  by  short  ridges  or 

? roups  of  hills  rising  a few  hundred  ft,  above  it. 

is  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  it 
is  contiguous  to  the  W.  Ghauts,  varies  between 
2,000  and  3,000  ft.,  and  thus  it  may  continue  to 
the  middle  of  the  table-land ; but  it  sinks  in  ap- 
proaching the  E.  Ghauts,  where,  in  most  places, 
it  has  barely  1,000  ft,  or  less  of  elevation.  Its 
soil  is  rather  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rice,  where  it  can  be  irrigated,  and  where 
not,  it  produces  abundance  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  S.  part  is  called  the  table-land  of 
Mysore,  and  the  N.  that  of  Balaghaut. 

Yhe  Eastern  Ghauts  are  at  a distance  of  about 
lf>0  m.  from  the  sea,  or  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
surface  of  the  intervening  country  extends  mostly 
in  wide  plains,  which  here  and  there  are  inter- 
spersed by  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  The  soil  is 
dry,  light,  and  sandy,  but  nevertheless  it  gives 
rich  crops  wherever  it  is  irrigated,  which  is  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  great  number  of  rivers  descend- 
ing from'  the  Western  Ghauts,  or  originating  in 
the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and 
without  harbours,  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  ex- 
posed to  a very  heavy  swell,  which  renders  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  during  the  north-eastern  mon- 
soon. Three  large  rivers  descend  from  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Western  Ghauts  through  the 
table-land  of  Mysore  and  Balaghaut,  to  this  coast,  i 
and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  most 
southerly  is  the  Cavery,  which  runs  about  460  m. 
Farther  N.  is  the  Ivistna,  or  Krisha,  and  the 
Godavery,  the  former  flowing  about  600,  the  latter 
700  ra.  These  rivers,  though  in  many  parts  very 
valuable  for  irrigating  the  contiguous  lands,  are 
only  navigable  in  the  low  plain  of  the  Carnatic.  Oil 
the  table-land  they  in  general  have  little  water,  and 
where  they  break  through  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
they  are  broken  by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts. 

On  the  parallel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Cavery 
river  (1 1°  N.  lat,),  the  peninsula  may  lie  traversed 
without  passing  any  mountain.  Here  exists  a 
great  depression  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  called 
the  Gap  of  Coimbatote,  The  narrowest  passage  is 
at  the  fortress  of  Animally  (77°  E.  long.),  where 
the  level  low  country  between  two  mountain- 
ranges  presents  a valley  about  12  m.  wide.  The 
elevation  of  the  highest  part  of  this  gap  is  only 
400  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  whole  country 
in  this  district  is  covered  with  large  forest-trees, 
especially  with  teak ; but  during  the  rainy  seasou 
it  is  converted  into  a swamp. 

To  the  8.  of  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore  the  Ghauts 
rise  again  with  a very  abrupt  ascent : they  attain 
also  a great  elevation.  The  Permaul  Peak,  situ- 
ated W.  of  Dindigul,  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
both  seas,  is  7,367  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  natives,  the 
mountains  farther  W.  rise  to  the  snow-line.  The 
chain  lies  here  farther  from  the  sea,  leaving  a low 
tract  from  30  to  40  m.  across  between  them,  and 
runs  SSW.  towards  Cape  Comorin,  terminating 
abruptly  at  a distance  of  about  20  Eng.  tn.  from 
the  Cape  with  a huge  mass  of  granite,  2,000  ft. 
high  : a low  rocky  ridge  extends  to  the  Cape.  The 
mountain*  are  here  covered  with  thick  forests. 

The  country  W.  of  these  Southern  Ghauts  is 
throughout  intersected  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which 
often  run  for  great  length  parallel  to  the  coast. 


receiving  the  various  mountain  streams,  and  com- 
municating with  the  ocean  by  different  shallow 
and  narrow  openings.  Between  Cochin  and 
Quilon  these  lakes  form  a continual  series,  being 
united  to  one  another  by  short  channels,  and 
affording  an  easy  means  of  communication.  The 
low  country,  which  extends  for  some  miles  inland 
from  these  lakes,  has  a good  soil,  and  being 
abundantly  watered,  gives  very  rich  crops  of  rice 
and  other  tropical  productions.  Still  more  vigor- 
ous is  the  vegetation  in  the  valleys  which  are 
enclosed  by  the  offsets  of  the  mountains,  but  they 
are  not  cultivated  with  equal  care.  The  low  coast 
is  here  exposed  to  a continual  and  very  heavy 
swell  from  the  ocean. 

The  plain  and  nearly  level  country,  which  on 
the  E.  of  the  Southern  Ghauts  extends  to  an 
average  width  of  between  70  and  60  m.,  Is  partly 
covered  with  extensive  forests  and  partly  with 
cultivated  fields,  yielding  rich  crops  of  rice  ; their 
irrigation  is  rendered  easy  bv  the  numerous  small 
rivers.  Along  the  shores  of*  the  Gulf  of  Manaa, 
and  of  the  Palk  Strait  are  a great  number  of  salt 
Hwamps  and  lagunes,  which  mostly  communicate 
with  one  another.  Between  them  and  the  sea 
are  sand  downs,  which  in  some  places  extend 
to  several  miles  across.  The  stagnating  water 
render*  these  places  very  unhealthy. 

Deccan,  being  placed  between  two  sea*  and  the 
conflict  of  the  monsoons,  is  always  cooled  by  sea 
breezes.  Its  surface  being  formed  by  a series  of 
terraces,  and  lying  within  the  tropics,  enjoys  all 
the  advantage*  of  tropical  countries,  without  par- 
taking of  their  disadvantages.  On  the  sultry 
coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displayed  in 
the  cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon- 
laurel,  and  the  pine-apple;  it  thence  passes 
through  forests  of  teak-trees  to  the  table-land  of 
Mysore  and  of  Balagliaut,  and  still  higher,  on  the 
cool  summit  of  the  mountains,  it  offers  the  fruit- 
tree*  and  com-flelds  of  Europe,  flax  plantations, 
and  rich  meadows. 

6.  The  Hindoo- Coosh. — The  NW.  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  the  Indus  is  only  about  300  m.  distant 
from  the  plain*  drained  by  the  Daria  Amu,  which 
form  the  southern  district*  of  the  level  country 
that  extends  8.  of  the  great  depression,  in  which 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Aral  are  placed. 
This  tract,  between  the  8.  and  N.  plains,  is  occu- 
pied by  a mountain  system,  called  the  Hindoo- 
Cooeh,  which,  like  an  isthmus,  connects  the  great 
table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  with  Iran,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  table-lands  of  Western  Asia.  The 
whole  tract  is  occupied  by  high  and  steep  ranges, 
running  in  every  direction,  but  the  principal  of 
them  run*  E.  and  W.,  and  seem*  to  be  a prolonga- 
tion of  that  high  chain  which  is  called  on  the 
great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Kucn-luen 
range.  Many  summits  in  this  range  rise  far  be- 
yond the  line  of  congelation.  One  of  them,  the 
Son  Tchookesur,  NE,  of  the  town  of  Peshawer,  is 
at  least  22,500  ft.  high ; but  that  snow-capped 
enormous  mass,  which  properly  i*  called  the 
llindoo-Coosh,  seems  to  attain  a much  greater 
elevation.  The  valleys  of  this  mountain-region 
are  but  narrow,  except  that  in  which  the  river  of 
Caubul  flows,  which  is  of  considerable  breadth. 
The  mountains  present  mostly  naked  rocks  on 
their  steep  declivities,  but  afford  pasture  ground 
where  the  slope*  are  more  gentle. 

Western  Asia,  or  the  countries  lying  west  of  the 
plain  of  the  Indus,  the  llindoo-Coosh  mountains 
and  the  plain*  of  Bokhara,  is,  like  Eastern  Ada. 
an  elevated  table-laud,  but  each  differ*  con- 
siderably from  the  other.  Whilst  in  Eastern  Ada 
the  table-land  form*  one  mass,  extending  in  all 
directions,  that  of  Western  Asia  has  nearly  in  its 
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middle  and  in  the  direction  of  it*  greatest  extent, 
from  SE.  to  N\V\,  a deep  depression,  which  at 
its  south-eastern  extremity,  where  it  is  occupied 
by  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  varies  between  30  and 
200  m.  in  width,  but  farther  to  the  NW.  extemls 
over  the  basin  of  the  river  Euphrates  fcnd  the  ad- 
jacent desert,  so  as  to  be  from  200  to  500  nr. 
across.  The  whole  length  of  this  depression,  from 
Cape  Ras  el  Had  (Sat),  the  south-eastern  point 
of  Arabia,  to  Romkala,  where  the  Euphrates  issues 
from  the  mountains  and  enters  the  plain,  does  not 
fall  short  of  1,600  m.  in  a straight  line.  On  the 
NE.  of  this  depression  is  the  table- land  of  Iran, 
the  mountain -region  of  Armenia,  and  the  table- 
buid  of  Asia  Minor;  the  latter  projects  far  lieyond 
the  depression.  On  the  S\V.  of  it  is  the  table- 
land of  Arabia,  which  latter  is  connected  with  the 
table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  mountain-range 
of  Soristan  (Syria),  whose  mountains  separate  the 
north-western  part  of  the  lowlauds  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Resides,  the  table-lands  of 
Western  Asia  do  not  rise  to  so  high  an  elevation 
as  the  southern  portion  of  the  table- land  of  East- 
ern Asia:  they  attain  only  the  height  of  the 
northern  region,  but  being  placed  farther  to  the 
S.,  and  nearer  the  sea,  they  enjoy  a better  climate 
and  are  more  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  table-lands  of 
Western  Asia  descend  almost  everywhere  with  a 
steep  descent  to  the  adjoining  plains  or  seas,  and 
axe  not  surrounded  as  those  of  Eastern  Asia  on  all 
aides  by  lowlands. 

ti.  The  Table-land  of  Iran  (Persia)  extends  from 
E.  to  VV.  from  the  plain  of  the  Indus  to  that  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  S.  to  N.  from  the  Gulf  of 
Persia  to  the  Desht  Kowar,  or  desert  of  Khiwa 
(38°  N.  lat.),  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  ( 'aspian 
Sea.  The  interior  of  this  great  tract  of  country 
extends  in  large  and  level  plains,  only  in  a few 
places  broken  by  rocky  hills,  mostly  unconnected 
with  one  another.  The  elevation  of  these  interior 
districts  seems  rarely  to  exceed  5,000  ft.  above  the 
aea-level,  and  os  rarely  to  descend  to  less  than 
3, 0(H)  ft.  These  plains  ore  bounded  on  ever}'  side 
by  a broad  bonier  of  more  elevated  tracts,  wlmae 
surface  is  diversified  by  mountain-ridges,  valleys, 
and  some  table-lands  of  moderate  extent. 

The  highest  portion  of  this  elevated  bonier  is  at 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  tahle-laml,  contiguous 
to  (he  plain  of  the  Indus.  From  this  plain  the 
country  rises  in  several  steep  riflges,  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  plain,  and  including  deep  and  narrow 
valleys.  These  mountains  are  called,  S.  of  29°, 
Hula  mountains,  and  N.  of  this,  .Soli man  moun- 
tains. Adjacent  to  these  |iarallol  ridges,  on  the 
west,  side,  are  several  elevated  plains  of  moderate 
extent,  especially  the  plains  of  kclut  (29°),  Kwella 
(31°),  and  Ghizni  (33°  and  34°  N.  lat.)  ; of  which 
the  former  is  elevated  between  7,000  ami  8,(HH)  ft., 
and  the  latter  probably  more  than  9,000  ft. ; yet 
they  are  cultivated,  especially  towards  the  hills 
that  surround  them,  and  the  depressions  of  their 
surface.,  which  frequently  descend  some  hundred 
feet : the  higher  districts  afford  good  pasture.  All 
these  tracts  are  very  cold,  and  covered  by  deep 
wiow  during  winter. 

The  southern  Ixmler  of  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
extending  from  the  plain  of  the  Indus  as  for  W. 
as  the  Strait  of  Ormus,  does  not  rise  to  a great 
elevation.  From  the  sea,  however,  the  mountains 
rise  rapidly,  having  only  a narrow  low  strip  along 
the  shores,  but  their  height  probably  does  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000  ft.  North  of  this  ridge  is  a mostly  level 
plain,  which,  as  it  contains  extensive  plantations 
of  date-trees,  cannot  liave  a great  elevation ; it  is 
otherwise  sterile,  and  has  few  spots  which  can  be 
cultivated.  North  of  tliis  plain  is  another  much 
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more  elevated  chain,  the  Wushutcc  mountains, 
which  probably  attain  5,000  ft.  In  this  part  the 
mountainous  bonier  of  the  table-land  is  hardly 
120  m.  across;  but  towards  its  western  extremity 
a mountain-group  projects  northward  (near  60°  E. 
long.),  the  Surhad  mountains  (cold  mountains), 
which  seem  to  attain  a higher  elevation,  hut  have 
several  fertile  valleys  towards  the  E.  From  this 
mountain-group  issues  northward  a rocky  ridge, 
which  is  narrow,  and  in  general  low,  but  has  a few 
elevated  summits.  This  ridge,  advancing  to  the 
northern  border,  divides  the  interior  plain  of  Iran 
in  two  parts,  and  forms  the  political  boundary 
lietwecn  Afghanistan,  or  East  Iran,  and  Persia,  or 
West  Iran. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  East  Iran 
is  occupied  by  a sandy  desert,  which,  from  the 
Wushutcc  mountains,  extends  northward  to  the 
parallel  of  Ferrah,  Ghirish,  and  Kandahar  (from 
27°  to  32°  10'  N.  lau),  nearly  400  m.,  and  from  E. 
to  W.  nearly  the  same  distance.  Its  southern 
part,  the  desert  of  Hcloochistan,  is  covered  with 
tine  sand,  which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  rises 
some  feet  above  the  solid  surface.  It  is  entirely 
uninhabited.  The  northern  portion,  the  desert  of 
Sigcstan,  or  Seistan,  has  a few  small  oases,  and 
considerable  tracts  of  fertile  and  cultivated  ground 
along  the  hanks  of  the  river  Ilclmund,  which  rises 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  and 
runs  about  500  miles.  Half  its  course  is  through 
the  desert,  and  it  loses  itself  in  the  Lake  of  Zarcti, 
about  120  m.  long  and  50  m.  wide,  but  when  swelled 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  more  elevated 
regions,  it  occupies  a space  more  than  double  these 
dimensions.  Along  tne  northern  border  of  the 
desert  lies  a country  whose  surface  is  partly  hilly 
and  partly  undulating,  but  its  breadth  is  not  con- 
siderable, living  between  50  and  80  m.  across. 

The  northern  border  of  East  Iran  is  formed  by 
an  extensive  table-land  of  very  broken  surface ; 
the  upper  part  extends  in  wide  level  plains,  but 
they  are  frequently  intersected  with  deep  valleys. 
This  region,  the  f*aroparnisus  of  the  ancients,  has 
lieen  called  by  modern  geographers  the  mountain- 
region  of  the  Eimaks,  and  Hazarch,  from  the  sa- 
vage nations  which  inhabit  it.  It  extends  S.  and 
N.  about  400  m.,  and  nearly  double  that  extent 
E.  and  W.  'Hie  ground  is  cultivated  only  in  the 
narrow  valleys,  hut  the  extensive  pastures  nourish 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  On  the  N.  it  is 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Bokhara  by  the  Ha- 
zareli  mountains. 

The  interior  plain  of  West  Iran  is  of  greater  ex- 
tent, its  length  from  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan 
to  the  neighlMiurhood  of  the  Cuspian  Sea,  N.  of  the 
town  of  Kashin,  exceeding  considerably  500  m., 
whilst  its  mean  width  may  lie  400  m.,  but  towards 
the  north-western  extremity  it  narrows  to  150  m. 
and  less.  Its  middle  is  occupied  by  a desert,  called 
the  Salt  Desert,  its  surface  being  impregnated  with 
nitre  and  other  salts.  Towards  the  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  it  may  he  250  m.  across,  hut  farther 
W.  its  width  liardiy  exceeds  100  m.  Its  length 
is  1(H)  m„  or  nearly  so.  It  is  entirely  uninhabited. 
Those  portions  of  the  plain  which  extend  on  both 
sides  tne  desert  have  a broken  surface,  but  the 
level  plains  arc  extensive,  and  the  hills,  though 
sometimes  high,  do  not  occupy  a great  sjiacc. 
These  districts,  far  from  being  infertile,  are?  fre- 

uently  well  cultivated  and  aliound  in  pastures. 

n many  districts  fine  fruits  are  raised  plentifully: 
hut  reeky  plains  also  occur  frequently. 

The  northern  ls>rder  of  West  Iran  seems  not  to 
exceed  loo  or  120  m.  in  width.  It  is  likewise 
composed  of  different  rulges,  which  mostly  run  in 
the  direction  of  the  table-land  E.  ami  W.  Though 
very  rugged  and  steep,  the  mountains  do  not  rise 
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to  » threat  elevation  above  the  elevated  plains  lying 
southward,  before  they  arrive  at  the  meridian  of 
,r.G°  or  55°.  • From  hence,  westward,  they  rise 
higher,  but  their  width  narrows  to  from  GO  to  HO 
m.  This  more  elevated  part  of  the  chain  is  called 
the  Elburz  mountains,  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  an  average 
distance  of  20  m.,  descending  to  it  with  a descent 
which  is  extremely  rapid.  Its  offsets,  which  are 
not  less  steep,  though  less  elevated,  fill  up  the 
space  between  the  principal  range  and  the  sea, 
with  the  exception  of  a narrow  stripe  along  its 
shores.  The  valleys,  though  not  very  wide,  are 
very  fertile. 

The  SW.  mountainous  border  of  the  plains  of 
West  Iran  is  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The 
mountain -tract,  about  HO  or  90  m.  wide,  extends 
from  the  Straits  of  Ormuz  along  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
and  farther  N.  along  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  place  where  the  Tigris,  breaking  through 
the  mountains,  enters  the  low  plains  N.  of  the  town 
of  Mosul.  This  mountain-tract  consists  of  from 
three  to  seven  ridges,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  separated  by  as  many  narrow  longitu- 
dinal valleys,  which  sometimes  are  many  days’ 
journey  in  length.  They  arc  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a narrow  low  coast  called  the  Gunnsir  (warm 
region),  and  rise  in  the  form  of  terraces  towards 
the  interior.  The  valleys  in  the  southern  portion 
of  this  region  are  cultivated,  but  N.  of  the  parallel 
of  80°  N.  lat.  they  are  inhabited  by  different  tribes 
of  Kurds,  who  prefer  a nomatlic  life  anti  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle.  This  northern  range  was  anciently 
called  Zagros,  but  is  now  known  under  the  general 
name  of  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 

The  great  commercial  road  which  connects  the 
western  countries  of  Asia  with  India,  Lra voices  the 
table-land  of  Iran.  It  runs  between  the  deserts 
and  the  northern  mountain  border,  through  the 
fertile,  and  cultivated  district  between  them,  and 
passes  from  the  town  of  Tabriz  in  Azerbijan  through 
Cosbin  to  Teheran,  and  thence  to  Nisliaboor,  Me- 
shed. and  Herat.  Thence  it  declines  from  its  east- 
ern direction  to  the  S.  to  avoid  the  mountain  region 
of  the  Eimak  and  Hazareh,  and  lea* Is  to  Kanda- 
har, where  it  passes  over  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Ghixni  to  CaubuL  It  then  follows  the  valley  of 
the  river  Cabul  .to  Peahawcr  and  Attock,  where  it 
passes  the  Indus,  and  traversing  the  Pcnj-ab,  en- 
ters the  plains  of  the  Ganges. 

7.  The  Mountain-region  of  Armenia. — The  most 
northerly  and  narrow  extremity  of  the  interior 
plain  of  Iran  reaches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Kizil  Ozein,  and  N.  of  it  extends  a country  filled 
with  mountAin-masscs,  which  rises  higher  and 
higher  as  they  proceed  northward.  East  of  Tabriz 
is  Mount  SeUevan,  which  attains  an  elevation  of 
12,000  or  perhaps  18,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  other  summits  seem  not  to  be  much  lower. 
Between  these  mountains  are  numerous  deep  val- 
leys, which  are  |>artly  cultivated,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants mostly  de|>end  on  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  for  subsistence.  A few  plains  lie  embosomed 
between  the  mountains : the  most  extensive  arc 
those  which  are  tilled  up  by  the  Lakes  Urmia  and 
Van.  The  former  is  300  tn.  in  circumference,  and 
it*  waters  are  salt,  more  salt  than  those  of  the  sea, 
but  they  are  perfectly  clear.  The  Lake  of  \ an  is 
somewhat  less  in  extent,  and  its  waters  are  like- 
wise salt,  but  not  to  such  a degree.  North-east  of 
the  Lake  of  Van  the  mountain -region  attains  its 
highest  elevation  in  Mount  Ararat,  whose  summit 
is  17,230  ft.  above  tin?  sea-level,  and  the  country 
which  extends  W.  of  it  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Aras  and  the  two  upper  branches  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Kara-su  and  Murad,  has  at  least  G, 000  ft.  of 
absolute  elevation,  as  the  town  of  Erzeroutn  is 


5,600  ft.  al>ovc  the  sea-level.  Four  m min  tain  - 
ranges,  rising  from  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  above  their 
bases,  run  K.  and  W.  between  38°  and  41°  N.  lat., 
and  the  most  northerly  descends  to  the  lilack  Sea 
with  great  steepness,  and  so  close  to  in*  shores  that 
no  road  can  be  made  along  the  coast  E.  of  Trebi- 
zbnd.  Though  the  mountains  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surface,  the  valleys  along  the  large 
rivers  are  so  wide  that  they  may  be  taken  for 
plains,  being  from  10  to  15  miles  across.  These 
valleys,  though  cold,  are  mostly  very  fertile,  and 
yield  rich  crops  of  coni,  whilst  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains  afford  abundance  of  (lasture.  The 
farthest  south  of  the  above-mentioned  mountain- 
ranges,  that  which,  branching  off  from  Mount 
Ararat,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Murad  river,  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  farther 
W.  is  broken  through  by  this  river,  after  its  two 
upper  branches  have  united,  is  to  be  considered  a* 
the  continuation  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  traverses 
Asia  Minor.  But  it  does  not  constitute  the  south- 
ern iMHtndarv  of  the  mountain-region  of  Armenia : 
this  is  constituted  by  a much  less  elevated  moun- 
tain-ridge running  E.  and  W.  between  the  riven* 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  37°  20'  N.  1st.,  and 
on  whose  southern  declivity  the  town  of  Merdin 
is  built.  After  breaking  tlirough  this  range  at 
Komkala,  the  Euphrates  enters  the  plain;  the 
Tigris  dites  the  same  N.  of  Mosul. 

H.  Natalia,  Naduli , or  Asia  Minor. — This  ex- 
tensive peninsula  is  to  be  considered  a*  a western 
continuation  of  the  mountain-region  of  Armen ia. 
It  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  and  lies  between 
the  same  parallels  (37°  and  41°);  but  there  is 
doubtless  some  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains  where  both  regions  border  on  each 
other.  From  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  on  the  side 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  town  of  Trebizond  on 
the  Black  Sea,  the  ranges  ran  from  SW.  to  NE., 
as  is  also  clearly  indicated  by  the  south-western 
course  of  the  Euphrates  lictwcen  39°  and  30°  X.  lat. 
These  ranges  are  a prolongation  of  those  of  So- 
ristan,  which  continue  southward  in  the  same 
direction.  The  middle  part  of  this  tract,  between 
the  towns  of  Sivas,  Malatiah,  and  Ocsaria  (Kai- 
sariyyeh),  forms  u table-land  of  considerable  ele- 
vation; the  winters  are  severe  and  snow  falls 
abundantly  ; the  summers  are  short  and  not  warm. 
Its  surface  is  a succession  of  levels,  divided  from 
each  other  by  ridges  of  low  elevation ; the  pliins 
are  fertile  and  produce  rich  crops  of  com.  The 
southern  border  of  this  table-land  is  Mount  Taurus 
(near  3h°  N.  lat.),  which  sends  off  some  branches 
to  the  Mediterranean,  among  wliich  the  Alma 
mountains  (Mons  Amanni),  which  enclose  the 
Gulf  of  Iskenderoon  on  the  K.,  seem  to  attain  t he 
highest  elevation.  A northern  offset  of  the  Taurus, 
the  Ali  Tagli  mountains,  terminates  near  Ciesaria 
with  Mount  Eijish,  which  is  always  covens!  with 
snow,  and  probably  rises  to  12,000  ft.  above  the 
sea-level. 

From  this  eastern  and  much  elevated  border  the 
peninsula  extenils  nearly  600  m.  westward.  Along 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  ns  along  the  Black  Sea, 
it  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains.  That 
which  runs  along  the  Mediterranean  constitutes  a 
continual  range  of  elevated  mountains,  the  Mons 
Taurus  of  the  ancients.  The  average  distance  of 
the  highest  port  of  it  from  the  sea  may  van-  be- 
tween 80  ami  70  m. ; but  the  whole  tract  lying 
lietween  them  is  tilled  up  by  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  They  attain  the  greatest  ele- 
vation on  the  broad  peninsula  between  the  Gulfs 
of  Adalia  and  Makrv  (29°  and  31°  E.  long.),  where 
Mount  Taghtalu  is  7,800  ft.  high.  But  the  moun- 
tains farther  inland  are  even  in  August  covered 
with  snow  fora  fourth  part  of  the  way  down  their 
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sides,  which  indicates  an  elevation  of  at  least  Minor,  the  cultivated  land  extending  o\c~  the 
15,000  ft,  above  the  sea-level.  Farther  W,  the  valleys,  ami  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  ami 
mountains  rapidly  decrease  In  height,  ami  arc  yielding  rich  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  and  corn,  whilst 
only  of  moderate  elevation  where  they  terminate  the  gardens  produce  many  kinds  of  excellent  faaita. 
on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  on  lw»fh  shies  of  This  region  is  also  the  most  (stpulous.  nnd  con- 
the  C ■ nl f of  Kos.  The  rocky  masses  of  this  chain  tains  probably  more  than  half  the  population  of 
press  so  closely  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  that  com-  the  [KMiinsula. 

monly  only  a narrow  stripe*  of  low  or  hilly  surface  9.  Sorutan  or  Syria,  which  unites  the  table - 
intervenes,  except  along  the  innermost  part  of  land  of  Nadoli  with  that  of  Arabia,  is  a country 
the  Gulf  of  Adalia,  and  along  the  N.  shores  of  which  ha*  a very  peculiar  physical  constitution, 
that  of  Iskenderoon,  whom  low  plains  of  moderate  Two  elevated  ranges  run  from  its  northern  ex- 
extent  occur.  In  some  places  high  mountains  tremity  (37°  X.  lat.)  through  its  whole  Jength, 
constitute  the  very  shores  of  the  sea  for  many  and  terminate  on  both  sides  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
miles  together.  (2H°  N.  lat.),  the  farthest  east  of  the  two  gulfs 

The  mountains  which  occur  along  the  Black  which  the  Red  Sea  forms  at  its  northern  extre- 
Sea  do  not  form  a continual  range,  being  fre-  mitv.  But  both  mountain-ranges,  with  the  inter- 
qucntly  broken  by  deep,  and  commonly  open  vening  valley  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
valleys,  by  which  several  larger  or  smaller  rivers  Mediterranean,  occupy  only  a space  from  fiO  to 
find  their  way  to  the  sea.  They  therefore  con-  70  m.  across.  The  most  easterly  of  the  two  moun- 
stitute  several  separate* l ranges,  and  have  nei-  tow-chains  lowers  considerably  soon  after  having 
thor  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  times  been  de-  branched  oft*  from  the  Alma  Tagh ; ami  in  the 
signnted  by  a general  name.  The  several  ridges  parallel  of  Aleppo  (36°  10'  N.  lat.)  it  sinks  down 
which  lie  between  these  valleys  nut  E.  ami  W.,  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  nor  does  it  rise 
parallel  to  each  other,  forming  commonly  a wider  much  higher  until  it  reaches  37°  2b',  where  it 
mountain-border  on  the  N.  of  the  peninsula,  than  rises  to  a considerable  height,  probably  5,000  ft. 
the  higher  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S. ; their  and  more:  it  is  called  Jewel  Esshan,  the  Antili- 
mean  breadth  may  Ik*  100  m.  None  of  their  sum-  banns  of  the  ancients.  It  preserves  a considerable 
mits  pass  the  snow-line;  the  highest  which  has  elevation  as  far  S.  as  32°  55',  where  it  lowers  again, 
been  measured  is  Damsun-Tagh,  the  Mona  Olym-  but  soon  widens  in  an  extensive  mountain-region, 
pus  of  the  ancients,  SE.  of  Britan,  more  than  9,(HNl  ‘billed  El  Kura  which  extends  to  32°  10'.  Hence 
ft.  above  the  soa-leveL  The  wide  and  extensive  it  continues  as  a rocky  ridge  of  moderate  elevation 
valleys  which  lie  between  the  mountain-ranges  of  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  I >ead  Sea,  to  its  southern 
this  tract  contain  much  cultivated  land,  which  extremity  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  western 
sometimes  extends,  even  on  the  gentle  slojies  of  chain  is  much  higher,  at  least  in  the  northern 
the  mountains  themselves,  whose  higher  part1*  are  districts.  As  a high  mountain -range,  it  skirta  the 
used  as  pastures,  whilst  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount  eastern  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskcnderoon,  and  at 
Taurus  is  only  available  for  the  latter  purpose.  some  distance  S.  from  it  is  broken  by  the  river 
The  country  which  lies  between  these  two  Aazsy  (O rentes),  but  S.  of  that  river  it  again  rises 
mountain-districts,  and  the  meridians  of  Ciesaria  to  a considerable  elevation.  Its  highest  portion, 
(35°  30')  and  Kutahiya  (30°  2 O'),  is,  properly  however,  is  between  34°  30'  and  33°  20':  this  is 
speaking,  a plain  whose  elevation  has  not  been  the  famous  Libanus  of  the  ancients,  its  northern 
determined,  out  it  does  not  seem  to  bo  much  and  more  elevated  portion  still  retaining  the  name 
above  or  below  2,000  ft.  above  the  sen.  Its  surface  ■ "f  Jcbel  J.iban : hut  towards  the  S.  it  is  called 
is  not  every  where  level,  but  it  exhibits  extensive  j Jebel  el  Drus,  from  its  living  inhabited  by  the 
level  plains,  and  the  ranges  of  hills  which  ocea-  ; Druses.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Jebel  Li  bln 
sionaliv  occur  do  not  occupy  much  space,  nor  are  are  always  covered  with  snow,  nnd  that  which 
they  commonly  much  elevated  above  their  haw*,  bears  the  name  of  Jebel  Maknici  (34°  12')  attains 
The  soil  is  dry,  but  not  sandy;  and,  along  the'  to  12,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  S.  of  33°  20'  the 
watercourses,  or  where  water  for  irrigation  can  ! mountains  sink  much  lower,  and  these  low  ridges 
Ik?  got,  rather  fertile:  but  the  tracts  where  no  I continue  to  its  southern  extremity,  on  die  rocky 
water  can  Ik?  procured  are  very  extensive,  and  j peninsula  between  the  Gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Suez, 
serve  in  winter  as  pasture  grounds  to  several  , Near  the  most  southerly  point  they  terminate 
nomadic  trilies,  who  in  summer  retreat  to  Mount  j with  the  stupendous  and  famous  mountain-mass 
Taurus,  or  the  high  lands  E.  of  Qesaria:  even  of  Mount  Sinai,  whoso  highest  summit  is  pro- 
thc  fertile  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  because  tably  more  than  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
exposed  to  the  continual  robberies  of  these  trilies.  The  valley,  which  extends  between  the  two 
The  soil  in  the  S.  districts  is  strongly  im-  ! ranges,  has  nowhere  a great  width.  N.  of  32°  N. 
pregneted  with  nitre  and  other  salts,  and  hence  in  lat.  it  may  vary  between  H nnd  20  m.,  but  is  much 
these  parts  a considerable  number  of  lakes  occur  wider  N.  of  34°  N.  lat.  than  Ik- tween  the  two 
whoso  waters  are  salt,  and  from  which  great  qiiAn-  ranges  of  the  Libanus.  From  the  southern  cx- 
tities  of  suit  are  procured.  These  lakes  have,  as  tremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  it 
is  commonly  the  case  with  salt-lakes,  no  outlet,  is  reduced  to  a narrow,  rocky,  and  waterless  cleft 
The  most  important,  of  the  rivers  which  drain  this  in  the  mountains,  probably  not  more  than  1 m.  or 
table-land  is  the  Kizil-ermak,  which  rises  at  a 1£  across.  The  northern  and  wider  part  of  the 
short  distance  E.  of  Sivar.  and  runs  200  m.  west-  valley  is  watered  by  the  river  Aazsv  (the  Orontcs 
ward,  and  afterwards  nearly  300  in.  NE.  and  N.  “f  the  ancients);  the  middle  and  highest,  part. 
It  is  the  Ilalys  of  the  ancients.  lying  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Libanus,  by 

The  table-laud  extends  even  W.  of  the  me-  a small  river,  the  Liettanie : this  district  is  pro- 
vidian  of  Kutahiya,  but  in  these  parts  its  surface  tably  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  S.  of  the  Liettanie, 
begin*  to  lie  broken  in  hills  nnd  dales.  The  hills  the  valley  is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  tra- 
increase  in  height  ns  they  proceed  westward,  nnd  %erses  the  Lake  of  Titarias,  and  empties  itself  in 
the  valleys  sink  deeper,  and  become  wider.  Both  the  Dead  Sea,  after  a course  of  about  100  m.  ’Ilie 
the  hills  and  valleys  continue  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  by  the  Arabians  Bahr-el-Loot, 
vEgcan  Sea,  indicated  by  the  indented  sea-coast,  is  about  50  m.  long  and  nearly  15  m.  broad  where 
which  consist*  of  boldly  projecting  promontories  widest;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  asphalt  or  bitumen 
and  deep  bays  tatween  them,  forming  excellent  found  on  its  shores,  and  for  the  remarkable  events 
harbours.  This  is  by  far  the  best  portion  of  Asia  and  associations  connected  with  its  history. 
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Between  the  western  mountain-range  and  the  ! narrow.  North  of  the  Tropic,  where  it  probably 
ah  ores  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  wane  extensive  i never  excmln  15.  or  at  the  utmost  2<>  ra„  except 
plains  S.  of  33°,  where  the  country  for  many  i in  two  or  three  place*  where  it  is  contiguous  to  n 
milt*  inland  is  low  anti  sandy,  but  without  bar-  rocky  district  of  the  Nedjed.  South  of  the  Tropic 
hour*.  Between  33°  ami  35°  is  the  country  of  the  1 it  considerably  widens,  and  here  it*  mean  breadth 
ancient  Phaturiwn,  lying  between  the  sea  and  may  be  alnuit  .r»0  m. : 8.  of  Mekka  the  Tehama 
the  Eihanii*.  The  whole  tract,  from  the  sea  to  anti  Iledjaz  together  extend  more  than  KM)  m. 
the  mountains  is  tilled  with  hills,  ami,  in  ad-  from  the  Red  Sea.  The  Iledjaz  resembles  much 
valu  in';  to  the  shores,  these  hills  form  numerous  I the  rocky  tracts  enclosed  by  the  Nedjed.  except 
small  harbours : the  country  further  N.  is  of  the  that  water  is  more  abundant,  and  that  therefore  it 
same  description.  # ; is  better  adapted  to  agriculture.  In  it  arc  ex  ten  - 

The  southern  part  of  the  region  ju«t  doscril>ed  is  ■ sive  plantations  of  coffee, 
nearly \ desert.  South  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  sur-  The  low  plains  of  the  Tehama  have  a sandy 
face  is  mostly  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  destitute  of  I soil,  which  it  is  supposed  has  been  deposited  by 
Vegetable  mould  and  water.  It  is  therefore  called  the  sea  along  the  foot  of  the  great  mow  n tain - 
Arrdiia  Petrea,  or  Stony  Arabia.  North  of  it  is  mass  bv  which  the  Iledjaz  and  Nedjed  an*  sup- 
Palestine,  whose  plain  toward*  the  Mediterranean  ported ; and  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  still  in- 
is nearly  a desert,  on  account  of  its  sandy  surface;  1 creasing  in  width.  As  it  does  not  rain,  frequently, 
hut  the  higher  portion,  between  this  plain  and  the  for  many  consecutive  years,  it  could  not  be  culti- 
Jordan.  Is  rather  fertile,  where  cultivated,  though  vated  hut  for  the  watercourses,  which,  during  the 
some  districts  have  a stony  soil.  The  vallev  of  I rainy  season,  descend  from  the  adjacent  Iledjaz, 
the  Jordan  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility.  The  Irrigated  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  some 
country  west  of  the  Lilianus  is  more  fertile,  e*pe-  | artificial  means,  these  sultry  dry  plains  yield  good 
daily  along  the  range,  and  in  its  small  valleys,  <rop*  of  some  kinds  of  grain,  and  are  rich  in 
ami  even  on  its  declivities:  but  on  its  side  some  fruits,  dates  especially. 

of  the  valleys  are  sterile,  and  the  K.  declivity  ot  11.  The  Plain  of  the  Euphrates  comprise*  the 
Libanus  is  a naked  ruck.  North  of  Libanns  the  whole  of  the  great  depression  in  the  interior  of 
country  improves;  ami  is  in  general  fertile,  and  Western  Asia,  except  that  portion  which  is  oc- 
partly  well  cultivated.  Hast  of  the  mountain-  cupicd  by  the  ( iulf  of  Persia.  Its  northern  boon- 
region  is  the  Syrian  desert,  which  Is- longs  to  the  darv  is  formed  bv  that  range  of  mountains  which, 
great  depression  in  the  interior  of  Western  Asia : on  the  W.  of  the  Tigris,  begins  a little  above 
but  this  desolated  country  does  not  advance  to  the  Mosul,  ami  running  westward  near  the  towns  of 
foot  of  the  ranges:  it  is  divided  from  them  by  a Merlin  and  Qrfa,  terminate*  on  the  banks  of  the 
tract  of  most  fertile  country,  intermixed  with  Euphrates,  near  Bumkola.  On  the  W.  it  is 
sandy  spot*.  This  tract  may  be  50  or  GO  m.  Uiundcd  by  the  table-land  of  Iran,  on  the  E.  by 
across,  hut  it  become*  more  sandy  and  sterile  in  the  mountain-region  of  Syria,  and  on  the  S,  by 
advancing  further  E.  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Nedjed.  That  por- 

10.  Arabia  is  a table-land  of  considerable  ele-  tion  of  it  which  lie*  contiguous  to  the  Nedjed  and 
vation,  hut  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  line  Syria,  up  to  the  eastern  bank*  of  the  Euphrates, 
when*  it  logins  to  rise  from  the  low  plain  of  the  is  n complete  desert,  mostly  covered  with  sand. 
Syrian  desert.  Probably  this  line  is  a good  way  and  subject  to  the  pestiferous  blast  of  the  lianow 
Si  of  the  caravan  mad  leading  from  Damascus  to  or  mmirh  It  is,  however,  inhabited  by  some 
Bussorah,  but  not  far  from  a line  drawn  from  the  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs;  and  through  it  run 
most  northerly  corner  of  the  (iulf  of  Akaba  to  the  the  roads  which  lead  from  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  The  table-land  rise*  to  Bussorah.  It  is  called  the  Syrian  Desert.  It 
abruptly  on  the  other  three  sides,  at  a distance  of  spreads  even  bovond  the  Euphrates  to  a eonsider- 
from  3 to40m.  from  the  sea,  except  along  the  north-  able  distance  from  the  river  in  its  middle  course, 
cm  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  to  which  it  descend*  where  its  banks  are  hardly  better  inhabited  than 
with  a gentle  declivity.  The  low  narrow  border,  the  desert  itself.  In  the  northern  district*  of  the 
with  which  the  table-land  is  encompassed  on  all  plain  Hand  also  prevails,  but  it  is  frequently  inter- 
sides,  is  called  the  Tehama,  and  the  table-land  sporsod  by  extensive  tracts  of  rocky  ground;  and 
itself  Ncjd,  or  Nedjed.  The  rocky  and  uneven  a*  these  patches  have  commonly  mould  on  them 
border,  which  divides  the  Nejd  from  the  Teliuma,  they  arc  cultivated  and  planted  with  trees.  This 
is  mostly  called  Jeliel  (mountain),  or  Iledjaz.  tract,  through  which  rims  the  road  from  Aleppo 
The  Nedjed  D divided  into  two  parts  by  a rocky  to  Bagdad,  extends  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
ridge,  which  cuts  the  Tropic  Circle  with  an  angle  the  last-mentioned  place.  South  of  Bagdad  the 
of  about  30°.  It  logins  on  the  W.  near  22°  N.  country  lietween  the  two  rivers  is  fertile,  when 
lnt..  and  terminate*  near  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  near  irrigated,  which  is  done  by  water  derived  from  the 
25°.  This  ridge,  called  Jebel  Aared,  divides  the  rivers  themselves,  and  from  several  canals;  but 
table-land  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  southern  those  tracts,  which  lie  to  the  E.  and  \V.  of  these 
is  nearly  a complete  desert,  and  s<*ems  almost  un-  rivers,  are  only  cultivated  along  their  banks, 
inhabited.  North  of  the  Jebel  Aared,  sand  also  windy  desert*  beginning  at  a short  distance  from 
covers  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Nedjed,  but  them.  The  two  rivers,  which  water  this  great 
is  in  numerous  places  interspersed  with  rocky  j plain,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  rise  nearly  in 
tract*  and  some  billy  grounds ; where,  during  the  the  same  parallel,  lietween  3*°  3<*r  and  89^  30' 
rainy  season,  water  collect*  and  forms  small  N.  lat.,  on  the  declivities  of  the  same  mountain- 
streams,  by  which  these  tracts  become  inhabit-  ] range  in  Armenia;  but  the  Euphrates,  running 
able,  and  even  tit  for  the  culture  of  some  kinds  . first  \V.,  has  already  had  a course  of  500  m.  before 
of  grain;  especially  dhourrali.  a kind  of  millet. ! it  arrives  at  the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tliere  occur  also  extensive  plantations  of  fruit-  ; Tigris.  It  then  by  degrees  turns  SK.,  and  con- 
trecs.  especially  dates.  The  sandv  desert  which  , tinues  in  that  direction,  approaching  gradually 
separates  these  inhabitable  sjsit*  is  also  covered,  nearer  to  that  river,  and  unites  with  it  al*om 
after  the  rainy  season,  with  gra^s  and  tlowers.  and  j 100  m.  from  its  mouth.  'Hie  united  river  is  called 
the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  find  there  all  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  falls  in  the  northern  extra- 
the  year  round  subsistence  lor  their  horses,  camels,  unity  of  the  (iulf  of  Persia. 

and  sheen.  12.  Mount  Giuctunm,  which  at  present  is  con- 

The  llcdjat,  or  rocky  edge  cf  the  Nedjed,  Is  sidered  a*  the  bouudary  between  Asia  and  Europe, 
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dors  not  constitute  a part  of  the  tnhlo-lands  and  | in  its  higher  parts  seems  to  attain  an  elevation  of 
mountain-regions  of  Western  Asia,  being  so  pa-  ' from  10,000  to  12,000  ft  nbove  the  sex  Its  val- 
rated  from  the  mountain-masses  of  Armenia  by  a . leys  towards  the  western  shores,  and  the  small 
kind  of  vallev,  about  100  m.  across.  This  valley  level  spots  which  occur  along  the  sea  are  fertile 
is  a level  plain,  where  it  approaches  the  Caspian  and  well  cultivated.  The  country  E.  of  the  range 
Sea,  and  at  a distance  of  about  ItM)  or  150  m.  tram  Ls  not  known. 

it.  Farther  W.  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  hilly.  The  island  of  Hainan,  near  the  S.  coast  of  China, 
intermixed  with  some  undulating  plains  of  mode-  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a strait  hardly 
rate  extent.  It  rises  in  higher  hills,  between  43°  more  than  10  m.  across.  It  extends  from  SW.  to 
and  44°  K.  Ion.,  where  a ridge  of  low  mountains  N E.  more  than  180  ra. ; its  average  width  is  about, 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  river  Kur  (the  100  ra.,  or  somewhat  more.  In  its  centre  rises  a 
Cyrus  of  the  ancients),  and  the  Kioni  (the  Phasis  • mountain-mass  to  a considerable  height,  from 
of  the  ancients).  The  most  westerly  district  of  the  which  some  lateral  ridges  branch  off,  but  they  do 
valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  Iiioni,  is  almost  : not  reach  the  shores,  except  in  some  tarts  on  the 
entirely  filled  with  hills,  the  vallevs  and  level  j K.  coast.  Everywhere  else  a low  fiat  country 
tracts  occupying  only  a small  part  of  its  surface.  separates  the  mountain  from  the  sea.  The  fiat. 

Mount  Caucasus  itself  rises  from  this  valley,  j districts  are  either  sandy,  or  covered  with  grass, 
with  a rather  steep  descent,  and  forms  a continual,  ami  without  trees,  like  the  savannah;  in  some 
mass  of  high  rocks,  running  from  ESE.  to  WNVV.,  ! places  they  are  cultivated  and  fertile,  as  are  also 
from  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Ahsheron,  on  the  valleys. 

the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  small  town  of  Anapa  on  The  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which 
the  Black  Sen,  a distance  hardly  less  than  700  in.  lies  between  1H°  30*  and  5°  30'  N.  lat.,  comprises 
Its  width  does  not  exceed  120  m.  where  widest,  more  than  100  islands;  of  which,  however,  most 
ami  hardly  more  than  00  or  "0  rn.  where  nar-  of  the  smaller  ones  are  uninhabited.  Must  of  them 
rowest.  This  mass  of  rocks  covers  50.000  sq.  m..  are  mountainous,  ami  the  smaller  ones  naked 
or  nearly  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  rocks;  but  the  larger  islands  contain  many  plains 
highest  summit.  Mount  Elbrooz,  or  Elborus,  at-  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  a very  fertile  soil, 
tains  an  elevation  of  17,785  ft.,  and  is  situAtcd  They  are  well  watered — jterhaps  too  much  so: 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range.  The  portion  of  some  of  them  are  volcanic. 

the  range,  which  extends  W.  of  that  nigh  pin-  The  Sooioo  islands,  between  Mngimlanao  ami 
naclo,  nowhere  rises  to  the  snow-line,  but  several  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  have  a rocky  and  lin- 
snow-jieaks  occur  to  the  E.  of  it,  among  which  even  soil,  but  it  is  very  fertile,  being  covered  with 
Mount  Kazbeck  is  14.500  ft.  high.  Traces  of  a thick  vegetable  mould.  But  the  large  island  of 
agriculture  are  met  with  in  but  few  of  its  valleys,  Palawan,  lying  farther  N.,  is  a rocky  mass,  rising 
the  inhabitants  living  almost  exclusively  on  the  in  the  middle  to  a high  range,  in  which  some 
produce  of  their  flocks.  This  mountain-system  is  summits  attain  a great  height.  The  rocks  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  nations,  Is*-  j commonly  bare;  in  some  parts  the  sides  of  the 
longing  to  different  races,  which  inhabit,  its  elo-  mountains  are  covered  with  trees;  hut  agriculture 
vated  valleys.  At  both  extremities  of  Mount  is  confined  to  a few  small  spots  on  the  coast. 
Caucasus  are  places  where  the  soil  is  impregnated  Borneo , the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  and 

with  naphtha  or  bitumen,  especially  in  the  penin-  not  much  inferior  to  France  in  extent.  Ls  nowhere 
sula  of  Abcharon.  mountainous  except  in  the  peninsula  which  pro- 

13.  The  Istandsof  Asia, — The  Aleutian  Islands,  ject.s  NE.  from  the  main  body  of  the  bland  ; and 
which  extend  between  the  |>eninsula  of  Kamt-  even  there,  as  it  appears,  the  mountains  do  not 
chatka  ami  the  jieninsula  of  AhvOika.  in  America,  attain  a great  elevation.  The  remainder,  which 
ns  well  as  the  Kurile  islands,  which  lie  S.  of  (Vlpe  comprise*  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  whole  surface, 
Lopatka,  and  terminate  near  the  eastern  shores  of  seems  to  Ik*  a plain,  on  which  a few  ridges  occur 
Jcsw,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  in  some  of  them  at  great  distances.  This  plain  has  an  alluvial 
are  still  found  active  volcanoes.  Their  soil  is  soil,  to  a distance  of  several  mile*  from  the  shores, 
mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  wood,  hut  the  most  and  afterwards  the  country  rises  gradually,  per- 
fumtherly  islands  of  the  last-mentioned  group  an*  haps  200  or  300  ft.  The  whole  of  this  plain,  as 
cultivated  on  the  lower  grounds.  far  as  it  is  known,  seems  to  possess  great  fertility; 

The  large  island,  called  Sahhnlicn,  Tarahai  or  ami  the  want  of  culture  which  everywhere  is 
Kara/to,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Mancliooria,  visible,  is  prebahly  the  effect  of  the  too  great  abund- 
forms  an  enormous  mass  of  rock*,  which  rise  to-  ance  of  water,  as  the  island  is  subject  to  continual 
want*  its  centre  probably  to  the  height  of  8,000  or  rains.  All  kinds  of  produetions  ami  fruits  com- 
4,000  ft.,  and  perhaps  even  higher.  monly  met  with  between  the  tropics,  grow  to 

The  islands  of  Japan,  consisting  of  four  large  j»erfection. 

( Yeso,  Siphon,  Sithohf,  and  Kioosioo)  and  a con-  The  island  of  Celebes,  divided  from  Borneo  by 
siderable  number  of  smaller  ones,  are  also  formed  (lie  straits  of  Macassar,  is  traversed  by  four  ranges 
by  immense  masses  of  rock*,  which,  especially  on  , of  mountains,  which,  however,  do  not  attain  a 
siphon,  rise  above  the  snow-line.  In  most  places  j great  elevation,  except  where  the  four  mountain- 
th<  steep  or  gent  le  declivities  of  the  rocks  extend  ranges  and  the  four  peninsulas,  of  w hich  the  island 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  hut  at  others  plains  | consists,  meet  together;  in  this  part  the  moun- 
of  considerable  extent  extend  between  them.  ' tains  are  of  considerable  height.  The  surface  of 


Though  the  soil  does  not  seem  tube  distinguishes!  i 
for  fertility,  it  is  rendered  productive  by  the  great  j 
care  with  which  it  Ls  everywhere  cultivated;  com- 1 
fields  extend  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  a , 
considerable  elevation.  In  many  districts  the  I 
surface  consists  of  lava. 

The  island  of  Formosa , divided  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a channel  about  70  or  80  ro.  wide,  ex- 
tends from  N.  to  8.  more  than  2(H)  m.  Its  south- 
ern extremity  is  a level,  but  not  of  great  extent, 
for  not  far  from  it  rises  that  mountain-range  which 
traverses  the  island  in  its  whole  length,  ami  which  | 


i the  whole  island  ls  hilly  or  mountainous,  the  fini 
j tracts  along  the  coast  being  of  small  extent.  Its 
soil  is  rather  sandy,  ami  not  distinguished  hv 
, fertility.  Its  produce  in  rice  Ls  not  equal  to  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  but  it  produces 
many  tropical  fruits,  and  sago  in  great  abundance. 

The  Moluccas,  lying  W.  of  Celebes,  consift  of 
some  hundred  of  smaller  and  larger  islands,  di- 
vided in  several  grou|»s  between  5°  N.  lat.  ami 
8.  lat.  They  rise  mostly  with  a steep  ascent 
; from  the  sen-shore,  but  rarely  to  a considerable 
| elevation.  Many  of  them  seem  to  owe  their  origin 
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to  volcanoes ; nml  on  eight,  Mill  exist  volcanw-*  1 1 
in  activity.  Their  soil,  though  mostly  Ntmly  and  « 
stony,  is  fertile,  and  particularly  adapted  for  some  j 
production*.  Amboyna  lias  large  plantation*  nf 
cloves,  and  the  Han  da  group  furnishes  muscat 
nuts  and  mace.  The  culture  of  rice  and  other 
grain  is  very  limited,  as  the  soil  seem*  not  favour- 
able to  their  growth  ; hut  this  want  is  supplied  by 
the  extensive  plantations  of  sago-trees. 

That  series  of  mostly  considerable  islands  which 
begins  on  the  R.  with  the  island  of  Timour  and 
terminates  on  the  W.  with  that  of  Bali.  including 
the  islands  of  Kotti,  Savon,  and  Sandelbosh, 
which  lie  S.  of  the  series  arc  called  by  geographers 
the  //wr  Sunda  Islands,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  group  of  the  Ixirt/rr  Sunda  Islands, 
comprising  Borneo,  Celebes,  Java,  nnd  Sumatra. 
The  Lesser  Sunda  Islnnds  are  mountainous;  nml 
in  some  of  them  the  mountains  rise  to  8,000  or 
0,000  ft.  alsivc  the  sea,  ami  probably  higher. 
Several  of  them  are  active  volcanoes,  which  fre- 
quently bring  destruction  over  the  islands  in  which 
they  are  situated.  We  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  these  island*,  nor  with  the  degree  of  fertility 
they  possess : but  from  the  few  indications  wc 
have  received,  it  may  lie  inferred  that,  in  general, 
they  are  a*  far  from  Wing  sterile,  a*  from  an 
exuberant  productiveness.  Many  of  the  tropical 
productions  grow  to  perfection. 

Java,  the*  most  im|K>rtaut  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  properly  a continuation  of  the 
funner  series.  It  extends  in  length  nearly  700  m., 
but  its  breadth  hardly  exceed*  100  ni..  where 
widest.  A continuous  chain  of  mountains  runs 
through  the  island  in  its  whole  length,  lowering 
more  rapidly  towards  the  N.  than  the  S.,  where 
the  coast  is  high  and  nearly  inaccessible.  Some 
summit*  of  this  chain  rise  to  more  than  12,000  or 

13.000  ft.  The  highest  an*  the  Semecro  and 
Tngal.  Most  of  these  summits  nfe  volcanoes, 
either  extinct  or  still  active,  and  their  frequent 
eruptions  have  in  later  times  laid  waste  several 
districts.  The  more  fertile  tracts  lie  along  the 
northern  shores,  which  arc  low,  and  from  Which 
a tint  country  extends  several  miles  inland.  Their 
fertility  is  very  great,  ancl  produces  rich  crops  of 
every  kind  of  grain  or  roots  cultivated  between 
the  tropics.  But  part  of  these  flat  lands  are  so  i 
low  ami  so  badly  drained,  that  they  are  converted 
into  swamjw  during  the  rainy  season.  Some 
tract*  preserve  their  swampy  soil  nil  the  year 
round;  an«l  hence  nrises  the  insalubrity  of  these 
coa*t*. 

Sumatra,  only  second  to  Borneo  in  extent,  is 
900  m.  long  and  from  100  to  230  m.  wide.  In  its 
length  it  is  traversed  by  a mountain-chain  of 
great  elevation,  several  of  its  summits  exceeding 

12.000  ft.  of  elevation  : Mount  < >phir  exceeds  even 

13.000  ft.  Many  of  these  summit*  are  volcanoes, 
but  most  of  them  appear  to  Ik*,  extinct.  The  vol- 
cano Gunong  l>empo  is  more  than  1 1.000,  those  of 
Ber  Api  and  Barawi  more  than  12,000  ft.  high. 
The  declivities  of  these  mountains  extend  in 
many  places  to  the  western  shores,  which  there- 
fore afford  several  good  harbour*.  The  eastern 
shores  are  flat  and  sandy,  and  the  adjacent  plains 
extend  in  some  places  100  m.  and  more  inland. 
Some  tracts  of  these  plains  nre  swampy,  and  others 
sterile  and  covered  with  sand.  Still  n great  part 
of  its  surface  is  fertile,  and  affords  many  valuable 
productions.  The  western  districts,  being  more 
uneven  ami  consequently  better  drained,  are  more 
fertile  and  much  more  healthy.  In  the  extensive 
woods  winch  cover  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tain. the  camphor-tree  i*  frequent,  nml  yields  the 
best  camphor.  From  the  ea*t cm  shore  extensive 
shoal*  extend  far  Into  the  Mrnits  of  Malacca,  and 


render  the  navigation  tedious  ami  difficult.  F.nst 
of  this  island,  and  towards  its  southern  extremity, 
is  the  island  of  Banca,  famous  for  its  inexhaustible 
mines  of  tin. 

Ceylon,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  the  Deecnn 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mannar  and  Balk  Strait,  Ufrum  S. 
to  N.  280  m.  long,  but  its  greatest  breadth  docs 
not  exceed  140  in.  In  the  middle  of  the  island, 
ami  towards  its  southern  extremity,  on  both  side* 
of  7°  N.  lat.  is  a moiuiUtin-xna**,  which  extends 
over  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  it*  surface.  The 
mean  elevation  of  this  mass  may  exceed  1,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  though  some  of  it*  more  elevated 
valleys  rise  to  nearly  4,000  ft.  This  mountain- 
mas*  is  overtopped  by  several  high  summit*, 
among  which  the  Adam's  Peak  attains  6,152  ft.; 
hut  Pedretallagalla,  the  highest  pinnacle,  is  8,280 
ft.  above  the  sen.  This  mountain-region  is  sur- 
rounded by  a hilly  country,  to  a distance  of  10  or 
12  ni.  ami  more.  It*  mean  elevation  above  the 
sea  varies  from  400  to  1,000  ft.  This  hilly  region 
may  in  some  degree  lie  said  to  extend  to  the  very 
shore*  of  the  sea  in  the  S.  districts : for  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  coast  between  Batticalo*.  on  the 
E.  coast,  and  Nogumbo,  on  the  W„  is  not  level 
and  undulating,  and  the  coast  itself  is  rather  high. 
The  northern  half  of  the  island  is  a level  plain, 
and  it  is  supposed  that,  even  in  the  interior,-  it 
doe*  not  rise  above  300  ft.  Its  coast  is  everywhere 
flat  and  sandy,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  lagunes  with  which  it  is  skirted.  These 
Ingun cs  increase  in  size  during  the  rainy  season, 
so  as  to  flow  into  one  another,  affording  an  inland 
navigation  for  boata.  in  some  places  for  60  or  80  m. 
Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  from  Point 
Pedro  to  l>ondrah  Head,  nnd  hence  to  Negurabo, 
the  sea  is  deep,  and  mnv  lx*  navigate*!  by  vessel* 
of  any  burden ; but  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Ncgumbo, 
as  far  as  Point  Pedro,  is  surrounded  by  a shallow 
sea,  in  which  only  vessels  of  100  tons  can  be  used  ; 
and  the  common  vessels  employed  in  this  trade 
vary  between  25  and  50  tons.  The  fertility  of  the 
island  is  very  great. ; sandy  tracts  indeed  occur, 
but  they  are  not  extensive,  and  produce  commonly 
good  crops,  when  irrigated.  Swamps,  which  in 
the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  cover  great 
tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  rare  in  Ceylon,  and 
; of  small  extent.  The  island*  and  islets  of  the 
Philippine  and  Indian  Archipelagoes  are  com- 
puted at  6.000.  The  Dutch  possessions  are  calcu- 
lated to  have  a imputation  of  17,000,000:  the 
Spanish  of  5,000,000:  ami  the  British  of  250,000. 
In  1860,  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Dutch 
population  was  14,747,414/.;  of  the  Spanish 
2,160.000;  and  the  British.  1 6.430.152/. 

II.  Botany  or  Asia. — Tem|*erature,  soil,  hu- 
mility, and  light  nre  the  principal  agent*  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants.  These  ele- 
ments exist  under  greater  variety  in  Asia  than 
in  any  other  region ; and  hence  the  amount  and 
diversity  of  Asiatic  vegetation  are  absolutely  with- 
out a jwirallcl.  It  Is  not  alone  the  extent  in  Lit. 
of  this  vast  continent,  though  stretching  from  tlie 
equator  to  the  highest  N.  parallels;  it  ts  not  sim- 
ply the  different  elevation*  of  its  surface,  though 
of  these  the  greatest  and  least  an*  respectively 
27.0(H)  ft.  above  and  110  ft.  lielow  the  level  of  the 
sea  ; it  is  not  even  the  abundance  of  water  in  ente 
district,  and  it*  almost  total  absence  in  another, 
which  will  or  can  account  for  this  amount  ami 
diversity.  Powerful  as  are  these  causes  in  influ- 
encing the  physical  conditions  of  any  region,  one 
still  more  powerful  exist*  in  Asia;  viz.,  the  very 
peculiar  nature  of  it*  conformation.  The  centre 
is  a high  table-land,  van  iug  from  6,000  to  perhaps 
15,000  ft.  of  elevation,  bounded  on  every  side  by 
high  mountains,  which  effectually  shut  it  out  frutu 
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the  sea.  an«l  on  the  exterior  elites  of  which  the  ' 
kingdoms  of  Asia  are  arranged  in  every  variety  of 1 
inclination.  The  difference  of  aspect  thus  induced,  ■ 
still  more  than  either  lat.  or  elevation,  serves  to  : 
divide  the  whole  continent  into  live  great  imtnnical 
regions*  which,  however  subject  to  subdivision 
among  themselves,  are  distinguished  from  each  ; 
other  by  peculiarities  as  striking  as  though  the 
Athuitic  or  I'acilic  ndled  between  them.  N.  from  , 
the  great  table-land,  the  vast  country  of  Silieria 
slopes  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  intensity  and  1 
duration  of  the  cold  in  this  dreary  region  prevent 
the  thriving  of  any  but  the  most  hardy  plants, 
except  in  the  S.  districts;  where  in  addition  to  the  J 
effects  of  lower  hit.,  vegetation  is  protected  by 
mountain  ranges,  which  screen  it  from  the  freezing 
north-easterly  winds,  'flic  oak  and  hazel  are 
found  in  Daouria,  on  the  bonier  of  the  country  of , 
the  Manclioos  ((imelin,  Flor.  Sib.,  L 50) ; but 
their  size  is  diminutive,  their  vegetation  languid:  j 
nor  are  they  met  with  in  any  other  district  N.  of 
the  Altai  mountains,  (l’allas,  Flor.  Russ.,  I 3.) 
Yet  the  well  watered  lands  of  S.  Silieria  abound 
in  thick  forests,  consisting  of  birch,  willow,  juni- 
per, maple,  ash,  pine,  alder,  lir,  larch,  poplar,  aspen, 1 
and  elm  trees.  (Gmeiiu,  l 150-1 60,  iii.  150; 

1 ’id  las,  Flor.  Russ. ; and  Voy.  en  Russ.,  pass.)  Of 
fruits  there  are  the  Siberian  cedar  (I*  in  us  remit  ra). 
the  nut  of  which  is  au  article  of  commerce ; two 
or  three  species  of  raspberries,  blackberries.  and 
other  bramble  fruit ; a species  of  cherry  ( Prunus 
J'mticotus),  from  which  Is  distilled  a wine ; bil- 
berries, whortleberries,  and  the  .Siberian  apricot. 
Gtnelin  (iii.  1 73)  gives  a list  of  four  species  of , 
currants;  and  Pallas  (Flor.  Russ.,  I 20-23)  one  I 
of  live  tqiecies  of  (tears;  but  the  fruit  of  these  is  i 
valueless,  with  the  exception  of  one  species  of 
currant,  which  is  con  lined  to  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
goon,  a tributary  of  the  Saghalien.  in  the  SE.  ! 
corner  of  Daouria.  During  the  short  but  powerful 
summer,  the  Siberian  soil  is  covered  with  dower- 
ing and  aromatic  plants  in  immense  profusion, 
((•inulin  and  Pallas,  passim.  Sec  also  Gcorgi’s  . 
Plivs.  Gcog.,  vol.  iii.)  Rut  these,  as  well  as  the  I 
timber,  gradually  diminish  towards  the  N. ; till  j 
above  the  60th  parallel  scarcely  anything  remains 
but  the  hardy  beech  and  a few  of  the  more  vigor-  , 
mis  lichens  and  mosses,  (imelin  remarks  (Pre-  j 
face,  xliii.)  that  vegetation  undergoes  a marked  1 
change  E.  of  the  Yenisei;  and,  as  it  is  a well-  1 
known  fact  that  temperature  decreases  towards 
the  K.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  should  lie  the  | 
case ; but  the  unproductive  nature  of  the  soil  | 
seems  to  have  been  overrated ; for.  in  1630,  an  j 
agricultural  society  was  founded  at  St.  Peter  ami 
St.  Paul,  in  Kami  chalk  il,  from  whose  pain*r  (of  j 
Nov.  20,  1630)  it  appears  that  the  return  or  wheat 
imbed  in  that  district  was  13$  for  1,  of  rye  21  for 
1 ; and  that  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat,  Hima- 
laya barley,  and  other  grains  hud  proved  equally 
successful.  The  |*otuto,  cabbage,  onion,  beetroot, 
chicory,  and  melon  had  also  thriven ; and  though  1 
the  cucumber  hail  failed,  its  failure  was  owing  not 
tii  the  impracticability  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  bines  j 
having  been  destroyed  by  rot. 

The  second  liotatiical  kingdom  of  Asia  is  con- 
tained in  the  great  central  table-land  itself.  This 
is  unquestionably  the  highest  and  most  extensive 
plateau  in  the  world,  having  for  its  hearers  the 
mountain*  of  Altai  und  Yublonoi  to  the  N. ; the 
Manchoorian  mountains  E. ; the  Himalaya*  and 
the  mountains  of  China  to  the  S. ; and  on  the  \Y. 
the  Reloi  Tagh,  the  Elburz,  and  the  Persian  moun- 
tain*. Lying  at  a great  though  not  equal  eleva- 
tion, bounded  and  intersected  by  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  and  without  a single  natural  outlet  to  the 
ocean,  the  climate,  soil,  hydrography,  and  general 


physical  feature*  of  this  vast  region  (occupying 
more  limn  two-fifths  of  Asia)  are  all  of  a very 
peculiar  kind.  The  characteristics  of  the  first  are 
dryness  and  coldness ; the  second  consists  of  ft  dry 
sand,  sometimes  broken  by  patches  of  verdure,  at 
others  stretching  out  into  immense  deserts,  like 
thnt  of  Gobi  or  Shumo;  and  the  water  system 
consists  of  lakes  without  outlets,  the  final  reci- 
pients of  many  rivers,  some  of  them  of  consider- 
able length  and  magnitude.  Many  of  the  streams 
are,  however,  absoriied  in  the  sandy  soil.  Wood 
of  all  kinds  i*  extremely  scarce  in  these  high  aiul 
consequently  bleak  regions : so  scarce  that  the 
nomadic  inhabitants  use  the  dung  of  their  cattle 
for  fuel  (Du  Halle,  iv.  16).  and  similar  materials 
not  unfrequentlv  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  their 
gilded  idol*.  (Marco  Paulo,  lib.  i.  c.  49.)  On  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  table-land  are  found  onks,  adieus, 
elms,  hazels,  and  walnut  trees ; but  all,  even  on 
the  immediate  confines  of  China,  diminished  to 
mere  shnilis ; while  on  the  high  lands  and  N. 
slopes  of  the  same  frontier  the  only  wood  consists 
of  some  wretched  thorny  brambles.  (Lord  Ma- 
cartney, il  200.)  This  remarkable  absence  of  tim- 
ber throughout  so  great  an  extent  of  country  is 
owing  probably  (even  more  than  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil)  to  violent  and  cold  tornadoes,  which  are 
extremely  frequent,  especially  during  the  summer. 
(Carpin,  cap.  xvl  art.  1.)  In  the  N.  parts  of  Mon- 
golia the  timber  approaches  in  character  to  that  of 
S.  Silieria,  but  is  still  very  inferior  both  in  kind 
and  quantity.  (Tiinkouski.  i.  44,  il  200,  A*c.) 
Considering  the  vast  numlier  of  beasts  that  tra- 
verse these  plains  (see  Zoology),  there  must  lie, 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  deserts,  a great 
variety  of  grazing  herbs  and  grasses;  but  except 
in  the  K.  (Timkouski,  ii.  220)  agriculture  is  not 
practised,  and  the  vegetable  food  of  man  un- 
known. The  natives  live  exclusively  on  flesh  ami 
milk  (Carpin,  c.  xxvl  art.  4 ; Rubruquis,  cap.  v.; 
M.  Paulo,  liv.  i.  cap.  57,  «frr.) ; and  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  why  they  so  totally  neglect  the  earth, 
their  reply  is,  that  ‘God  made  Uerlw  for  beasts, 
but  the  flesh  of  beasts  for  men.’  (Du  liable,  iv. 
32.)  Timkouski  saw,  in  the  N.  parts  of  this  re- 
gion, red  currants,  peaches,  hemp,  and  flax,  all 
growing  wild  (il  200).  There  l*  also  here  a very 
remarkable  fungus,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  animal,  the  Tartar  lamb;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  thnt  the  dowering  and  aromatic 
plants  of  this  region  are  numerous  und  peculiar. 

The  K.  slope  of  the  table-land,  comprising  the 
basin  of  the  Saghalien  (or  Amoor)  and  other  great 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Paciiic  Ocean,  forms 
the  third  great  kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany ; and 
is,  in  every  respect,  strongly  contrasted  with  its 
immediate  mughlmur.  Here  are  immense  forests; 
so  extensive  that  it  required  nine  days  to  traverse 
one  of  them,  and  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to 
fell  several  trees  in  order  to  take  an  observation  of 
the  sun’s  meridian.  (Du  Hulde,  iv.  7.)  The  cold 
is  very  severe  to  a*  low  a lat.  as  43° ; and  conse- 
quently the  trees  are  of  the  kind  usually  met  with 
in  the  more  N.  parallels  of  Europe.  Of  fruits, 
this  district  possesses  apples,  pears,  nuts,  chest- 
i nuts,  mid  Alberts,  all  in  great  abundance;  and  of 
| grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  millet  arc  produced,  to- 
j gether  with  a peculiar  species,  unknown  in  Europe, 
called  mui-at-mi,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both 
I wheat  and  rice.  Rice  itself  is  grown,  though  iu 
; no  gnat  quantities;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  little 
that  l*  known  of  this  great  region,  it  would  ap- 
l pear  that  there  is  no  large  district  of  the  earth 
j better  adapted  for  the  residence  of  an  agricultural 
i imputation.  Its  capabilities  are,  however,  wholly 
i neglected  by  the  Chinese  government ; while  the 
| natives  of  the  soil  (the  Manclioos),  though  they 
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do  not,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  Mongol*, 
utterly  negleet  the  pursuits  of  husbandry,  yet,  I 
in  general,  they  may  be  described  as  a race  of 
hunters,  resembling  strongly  in  habits  and  man- 
ners the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America.  The 
cotton  shrub  grows  here : but  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  (the  lnt.  being  rempml*ered)  it  does 
not  thrive  well.  Esculent  roots  of  very  many 
kinds,  are  however,  plentiful ; and  the  medicinal ' 
herb  ginseng  is  found  nowhere  but  in  this  country  I 
and  X.  America.  The  Chinese  believe  this  plant  ; 
to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  every  disease,  men- ! 
tal  and  bodily ; and  it  is  sought  amid  incredible 
fatigues  and  dangers  by  parties  who  are  marshalled  ! 
under  officers,  almost  in  the  manner  of  an  army.  ! 
Some  parts  of  the  seal  are  swampy,  and  full  of 
wild  desert  marshes;  but  sand  is  aluu^t  unknown,  : 
and,  in  general,  the  ground  bears  a strong  resem-  1 
blauce  to  the  l»est  parts  of  N.  Europe  in  the  thick- 
ness and  vivid  colouring  of  its  grasses,  and  the 
variety  of  its  flowering  plants.  It  is  a curious  ! 
fact  that  the  roses,  lilies,  and  other  flowers  of  this 
i wirt  of  Asia  excel  greatly  those  of  Kuroj>e  in 
beauty,  but  are  very  dcflcicnt  in  point  of  odour. 
The  pines  and  oaks  that  clothe  the  mountains  arc  ; 
of  great  size,  but  diminish  rapidly  as  they  appronch  ! 
the  sea.  (l)u  liable,  iv.  5-7,  A c.;  La  l’orouse,  I 
iii.  16,  17,  21,  75,  Ac.;  Muller,  Dot.  Diet.  iii.  art.  | 
Panax.) 

The  three  foregoing  districts  of  Asia,  though 
very  extensive,  are  each  remarkably  uniform  in 
their  productions  and  general  physical  appearance. 
The  variations  in  different  parts  are  chiefly  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind ; and  whatever  peculiarity  of 
vegetation  mnrks  any  one  part  of  any  region,  ap- 
pears to  mark  the  whole,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
both  its  adjoining  neighlsiurs.  The  e asc  is  dif- 
ferent on  the  W.  slope  of  the  great  table-laud,  the 
fourth  botanical  kingdom  of  Asia.  This  region  is 
uniform  as  far  W.  as  the  deep  depression  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  but  beyond  this  all  liecomes  changed ; 
the  face  of  the  country,  the  direction  of  the  rivers, 
the  natural  productions,  everything  constituting 
the  physical  geography  of  a region,  puts  on  a new 
appearance;  and  the  Caspian  seems  placed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  on  the  precise*  spot  where  it  could 
most  decided  Iv  mark  the  limits  of  two  large  dis- 
tricts possessing  few  things  in  common.  The 
great  plain  of  Tartarv  (the  only  true  W.  slope  from 
the  table-land)  is  very  productive  in  its  E.  part*; 
that  is.  in  the  countries  of  Kokhan.  Budnkshan, 
and  Bokhara.  The  description  of  Ebn  Ilaukel,  an 
Arab  geographer,  is  particularly  vivid.  ‘The 
cultivates!  plains  of  Bokhara.’  he  says,  ‘extend 
nlnive  13  farsang  by  12  forautig;  and  the  Soghd 
(the  Sofjdiatui  of  ancient  geography)  is  for  eight 
days’ journey  full  of  gardens  and  orchards:  com 
lielda  and  running  streams,  reservoirs  and  foun- 
tains, both  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left/ 
(Ouseleye’s  Trans.,  237.)  Coni  of  nil  kinds  and 
rice  are  here  very  prolific;  so  much  so,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Hadgi  Khalfa,  a field  of  one  or  two 
flatten  (acres)  is  amply  sufficient  to  support  a 
family.  (D’Herbelot,  2flf.)  Of  fruit,  grapes,  melons, 
pears,  apples,  tigs,  Ac.,  grow  to  such  perfection, 
and  in  such  abundance,  that  they  arc  exported  to 
Persia,  and  even  to  the  more  fertile  region  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  pasture  grounds  are  also  extremely 
luxuriant ; but  it  may  be  gathered  that  timber  is 
scarce,  and  the  whole  country  deteriorates  as  it  re- 
cedes W.  ami  X.  The  soil  of  the  Kirghiz  country 
N.  of  the  Sihon  is  chiefly  of  a saline  character; 
but  the  pasturage  mast  still  be  good,  since  iin-  , 
mouse  numbers  of  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  are 
fed  in  the  extensive  step;**.  Trees  of  the  hardier 
kinds,  larch,  beech,  and  lira,  appear  also  on  the 
bunks  of  the  rivers.  (Pallas,  i.  618, 630,  &c.)  In 


journeying  \V.  the  count!}'  for  a time  exhibits  tlie 
extremes  of  richness  and  desolation  (Bumes, 
i.  333) ; the  former,  however,  gradually  diminish- 
ing till  the  whole  soil  becomes  a wretched  unj«n>- 
ductive  sand,  except  in  the  immetliate  neighlxmr- 
hood  of  rivers.  (Bumes,  ii.  1,  10,  16,  46,  &<*.) 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a more  sterile 
district  than  that  between  the  Aral  ami  Caspian 
Seas.  In  the  countries  W.  of  the  latter,  a strange 
contrast  is  presented : on  the  X*.  slopes  of  the  Cau- 
casus, indeed,  a constantly  deteriorating  country 
terminates  at  last  in  the  wretched  waste  of  As- 
trakhan; lmt  even  here  com  fields  and  rich  pos- 
ture grounds  dispute  the  soil  with  the  tamarisk, 
the  camel’s  thorn,  the  ahsynthiiira,  ami  other 
desert  plants : while  on  the  E.,  W.,  and  S„  de- 
clivities of  the  same  mountains,  magnificent  forests 
of  cedars,  cypresses,  savins,  ml  junipers,  beeches, 
oaks,  Ac.,  flourish  in  great  luxuriance ; while  of 
fruit,  the  soil  boasts  the  almond,  tig,  peach,  quince, 
apricot,  iK*ar,  date,  jujube,  olive;  ami  of  flowers, 
the  rhododendron,  Christ’s  thorn,  ponticum,  asolia 
jxmtica,  laurel,  seringa,  jessamine,  lily,  Caucasian 
rose,  and  a whole  host  of  others.  The  bread  corns 
and  the  most  useful  roots  are  also  produced  in  most 
parts  of  this  mountainous  country.  (Guldenstadt, 
Com.  Pet rop.  xx.  40,  435,  483,  Ac.;  Pallas,  ditto. 
1770,  ii.  274.)  With  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Syria,  it  is  impossible  to  give  within 
any  reasonable  limits  the  slightest  sketch  of  their 
numerous  productions ; though  the  two  last  be 
partially  desert,  and  their  deserts  be  of  tlu*  most 
sterile  character,  yet  their  fertile  spots  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  any  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Kice  and 
barley  yield  a return  of  a hundred-fold;  the  cotton 
shrub  flourishes : and  indigo,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are 
among  the  useful  productions.  Lemons,  oranges, 
tamarinds,  apricots,  dales,  and  grajies,  arc  a very 
Jew  among  the  fruits  of  these  regions;  which  pro- 
duce in  great  abundance  also  nearly  all  the  escu- 
lent roots,  pulses,  and  grains.  Wood  is  extremely 
scam-  in  Mesopotamia  (the  date  palm  is  the  only 
tree  known  there) ; but  in  Syria  the  majestic 
, cedar  of  Lebanon  maintains  the  fame  which  it 
| acquired  in  the  days  of  Jewish  greatness ; while 
! majestic  oaks,  cypresses,  piano,  sycamores,  savins, 
j olives,  mulberry  trees,  pistachios,  junipers,  and  tig 
trees  clothe  the  sides  of  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian 
mountains,  ami  spread  their  arms  over  plaiu» 
where  flourish  almost  every  species  of  dowering 
roots  and  shrubs.  Among  the  oaks  of  Asia  Minor 
is  the  Quercua  infcctoria , the  gall  of  which  is  an 
important  article  in  dyeing.  The  pistachio  is 
I rarely  found  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo. 
(Volncy,  ii.  jxusim ; Niebuhr,  Voy.  en  Ar.  ii.  250, 
Ac.;  Olivier,  iv.  26.  134,  11)7,  Ac.;  Loake.  ftasxim , 
also  in  Waljiole,  ii.  202,  Ac. ; licloii,  73,  165. 
166,  Ac.) 

J The  fifth  kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany  remains  to 
' he  noticed.  It  comprises  the  S.  slope  of  the  central 
plateau,  and  contains  the  three  great  {teninsulas  of 
Arabia.  India,  and  Malaya,  together  with  the  ex- 
tensive territory  of  rbina  proper,  and  the  S.  shore 
: of  Persia  and  lieloochistau.  The  W.  part  of  thin 
region  is  badly  watered  (see  Akabia.  Lahistan, 
Bkloochistax)  ; and  consequently  consists  chiefly 
of  deserts,  or  of  pasture  grounds  decoding  on  rain 
for  their  fertility.  The  vicinities  of  the  few  and 
small  rivers,  are,  however,  even  here  crowded  with 
vegetation ; and  from  the  Indus  eastward  (where 
tlie  hydrography  is  on  a scale  of  the  must  profuse 
luxuriance)  a district  is  comprised  unequalled  for 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  productions  by 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  plant 
of  the  E.  continent  is  indigenous,  or  can  be  raised 
in  some  part  of  S.  Asfcu  Toe  following  is  an  im- 
licrfect  list  of  the  trees  alone ; and  these  are  not. 
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in  general,  confined  to  particular  localities,  hut,  in 
taunt  ca>es,  spread  over  the  whole  region  : — 


Foiuckt  Trees. 


bamboo 

Fir 

Oak 

Ponna 

birch 

Larch 

Palm 

Poplar 

Clie-tmifc 

Mangrove  Pine 

Teak 

Cyprus 

M.,rUo 

Plantain 

W iliow 

Haiui  Woods. 

Aloes 

Klxmr 

Lingua 

Sandal*  wool 

Laglc-W00d 

lrou-wood  Rose- wood 

Fitfrrs. 

Almond 

Citron 

Jam  boo 

PtXich 

Api>lo 

Cocoa 

Lctuou 

Pear 

Apricot 

Coffee 

Lime 

Plum 

Manana 

Date 

Mungostcm 

Pomegranate 

l(un>au 

Dunon 

Mulberry 

Sha«l  dock 

Betel 

Kite 

Olive 

Tamarind 

Itignonla 

Guana 

Orange 

Vine 

Bn  tad  Fruit 

Guava 

Puiuiamu 

Walnut 

Cashew 

Sr 

leu  Trees, 

Camphor  Cinnntuou  Muce 

Cassia  Cluve  Nutmeg 


Many  of  these  trees  yield  pirns,  resins,  odoriferous  I 
bldKHims,  or  areotlicrwi.se  useful  beyond  the  gene- 
rality of  their  class.  There  are  also  several  «|>ecies 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  classed  under  either  j 
of  the  four  foregoing  heads  ; as  the  cliani)*aka,  ma- 
lor,  and  tAujaug,  flower-bearing  trees;  the  touki, 
from  the  hark  of  which  the  Asiatics  manufacture  a 
pajsr;  the  faang,  which  yields  a rich  red  dye;  the 
tallow  tree,  which  exudes  an  unctuous  matter, 
whence  its  name;  the  upas,  the  most  dually  of 
vegetable  }H>isoiis ; the  cotton  tree,  and  above  all 
the  tea  plant. 

The  oilier  kinds  of  vegetation  are  not  less  abun- 
dant. Grain  of  every  kind,  including  27  species 
of  rice,  ami  some  varieties  of  dhuurrali  and  barley, 
scarcely  known  in  other  regions,  is  grown  with 
little  iahoar  to  the  cultivator,  the  richness  of  the 
earth  in  many  places  precluding  tlie  necessity  ami 
even  the  possibility  of  using  manure,  though  two 
crops  are  produced  annually.  The  leguminous 
plants  now  common  in  Europe  came,  in  most  in- 
stances, originally  from  S.  Asia;  hut,  in  addition 
to  the  |ieus,  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  there  are  here  a 
whole  host  which  have  never  found  their  way  W., 
us  the  lotus,  among,  murhux,  tar.ua,  tour,  toll,  Ac. 
(See  India,  China,  Ac.)  A root  called  kutchill 
supplies  the  place  ol  the  American  potato ; hut 
this  last  root,  as  well  as  the  yam,  is  abundantly 
cultivated,  especially  in  China  ami  the  K.  penin- 
sula of  India.  This  is  also  the  native  home  of  the 
arrow-root,  galanga,  jalap,  sai>a|>arilla,  datura, 
anise,  opium,  and  other  drugs.  The  fields  abound 
in  flax,  hemp,  tobacco  (the  latter  is  a native 
plant,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  174).  to-  ( 
got  her  with  flowers  of  every  kind  and  dye,  though 
it  is  remarkable  that  those  of  powerful  scent  an* 
routined  to  the  N.  parts.  The  tine  rose  that  yields 
the  attar  is  rarely  found  S.  of  2ti°,  ami  is  chiefly 
limited  to  the  plains  of  the  Cp(ier  Ganges  and 
Funjauh.  (See Lucknow  and  Casiimkkk.)  Dye 
plant-  are  very  numerous ; the  sugar  cane  grow* 
luxuriantly ; and  among  the  numerous  strongly 
odoriferous  gums  attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  spikenard,  bdellium,  malahathruro, 
scpachra,  aud  other  precious  ointments  of  the  an- 
cients, hut  without  much  success.  (Du  ilalde,  i. 
14.  Ac.,  ii.  til,  Ac.,  Lord  Macartney,  ii.  43,  liio, 
A’c. ; Crawford,  limb.  to  Siam,  {Mtssiin ; Russell's 
I nt.  to  Roxburgh's  Plants  of  Coromandel,  1 — 4»ti; 
Kin  lay  son's  Mission  to  Siam,  passim ; Asiatic  Re- 
searches, and  Journal  of  A-iat.  Soc.  Be  ng.  passim.) 


With  regard  to  the  number  of  species  in  each 
onler  of  plants,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Humboldt 
gives  the (Typtogamo*  as  1-1. it h of  the  whole  vege- 
tation for  cquinoxial  plains;  as  l-tith  for  equi- 
nox ial  mountains;  as  ^ (on  an  average)  for  tlie 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone : and  as  the  «>/* 
vegetation  of  mountains  in  polar  lamb.  The  same 
authority  gives  the  Monocotyledons  (of  the  old 
continent)  as  1-oth  for  the  torrid,  1-lth  for  the 
temperate,  mid  l-3rd  (on  an  average)  for  the  frigid 
zone.  (Diet,  ties  ScL  Nat.,  xviii.  430.)  De  Can- 
dolle. following  Pcnoon,  makes  the  proportions 
somewhat  dilferent;  namely  (for  the  whole  world), 
Cryp.  1-Oth,  Mouoc.  1-Olh,  Dim.  4-tiths,  of  the 
whole  vegetation.  (Idem,  3Sb>.)  From  these  data, 
and  the  various  authorities  cited  throughout  this 
article,  the  following  approximative  Table  of  Asia- 
tic Kotaiiv  Is  deduced.  Rut  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  absolute  number  of  known  sjieeies 
is  very  uncertain.  In  181)6,  there  were  but  27,000; 
Brown’s  spleinlid  addition  of  Australian  plants  in- 
crease! the  amount  by  nearly  l-tith,  and  since  that 
time  discovery  has  been  rapidly  at  work.  It  may, 
however,  be  doubted  whether  the  very  love  of 
science  has  not  betrayed  some  of  its  followers  into 
too  nice  distinctions.  De  Candolle  thinks  that 
Person's  27,000  sjiccies  should  lie  increased  to 

56.000,  and  that  the  number  of  plants  yet  unknown 
or  unclassified  would  swell  the  list  to  110,000  or 

120.000.  (Diet.  ScL  Xnt.,  xviii.  420.)  Lindley  is 
more  moderate ; ho  makes  the  gross  number  of 
species  8ii,(HH).  (Intro,  to  Botany,  504.)  That 
assigned  in  the  table  (44,000),  is  from  Humboldt's 
data. 


Order* 

Wliolo 
It  Ob  ..f 
ku<i«n 

Whota 
N*  -f 

lUli.WII 

A.lMlc 

Ka.  of  | 

tnun  t«  An* 
•ml  olhrr  i 

Nf.  of 

i {'••cuiittr 

l«  All* 

| Cryptogamonsl 

6,000 

1,837 

900 

937 

! Mouoootyle- 

1 dlHH.lH  . j 

6,009 

1,950 

875 

1,075 

Diootyhxlo-  i 

nous  . . | 

31,091  | 

4,050 

2.169  1 

1,831 

Total  . 

44,000  | 

[ 7,837  j 

j 8,944 

| 3,893 

III.  Zoology  of  Asia. — Asia  is  the  native 
home  of  all  the  more  useful  species  of  animals ; 
with  tlie  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  sheep.  From 
some  district  or  other  of  this  continent  came,  ori- 
ginally, the  ox,  liorxf\  camel,  goat,  ass,  together 
with  the  whole  race  of  domestic  poultry ; except 
the  turkey,  wliich  is  a denizen  of  the  New  Conti- 
nent. Utility  may,  indeed,  he  regarded  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Asiatic  Zoology  ; for 
though  its  carnivorous  mammalia  Is*  numerous  as 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of  B|>ecies,  the 
majority  arc  not  merely  harmless  to  man.  but  in  u 
considerable  degree  useful  to  him.  consisting  of 
several  kinds  of  seals,  and  the  fur-liearing  qtmdru- 
jxxls  of  the  north.  Rirtls  of  prey  are  remarkably 
j scarce,  when  the  great  extent  of  mountain  land  is 
taken  into  consideration  ; and  of  those  existences 
j which  have  little  hut  pern  liar  or  anomalous  for- 
mation to  distinguish  them  Asia  is  all  but  desti- 
tute. The  truth  of  these  remark-  will  lie  at  once 
evident  from  the  following  Tables,  constructed, 
with  as  much  care  as  possible,  from  Cuvier's  Kegnc 
Animal;  Slmw’s  Zoology;  Pennant’s  Hist,  of 
Quad.,  Genera  of  Birds.  Arctic  Zoology,  ami  View* 
of  Hindoostan;  Du  llalde's  China;  l.a  Peru  use's 
Voyages;  Georgi’a  (icog.,  Phvs.  and  Nat.,  vi.  and 
viL;  Kallas’s  Spicelegia  Zoologies,  Travels,  Ac.; 
Gmclin'a  Rcisc  der  bibierin,  Reisc  dcr  Russlund, 
I Ac.,  Ac. 
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Mammama. 


Ord^ri 

Whol* 
No.  of 

known 

Whoto 
No  of 
AUklic 
■(vein 

No.  of 
•jkcI-  * c»m. 
nniti  n>  a-u 
• n>t  titlirr 

No.  of 

*| ■«  lr* 

|4,  >i:i*r 
tu  A«la 

Qnadrumana 

15ft 

41 

11 

35 

* Cheiroptera  . 

136 

60 

15 

45 

! Insectivora  . 

Z7 

9 

5 

4 

1 Carnivora  . 

177 

77 

42 

3 ft 

Marsupial!*  . 

69 

2 

0 

2 

1 Kodentia 

192 

7:1 

20 

6:t 

1 Edentata 

21 

i 

0 

1 

| Pachydcr- 
1 mata . 

21 

11 

4 

7 

1 Kuminantla  . 

142 

67 

16 

41 

j Cetacea 

27 

14 

11 

3 

1 Total  . 

960 

848 

124 

Aves  ( Birds ). 


Order* 

Whole  [ 
No.  of  ! 
kiio*  n 
ipwin  1 

Whol*  1 
No.  of 
known  | 
Aoiotlc  | 
•iwcic*  1 

conuiif  n to 

■ml  other 

ngloni 

Spr<-|r« 

jwnrulUr 

to  A>U 

Acripitres  . 1 

251 

49 

13 

36 

Dentirontrca . 

1,273 

247 

4 4 

170 

Fissirostres  . \ 

127 

30 

14 

16 

ConiroKtrcs  . 1 

410 

87 

42 

45 

Tenuirwtres 

1 31 1 

19 

17 

32 

Syndaetyle*  . 

116 

63 

18 

85 

Scan  sores 

1 4S1 

101 

25 

76 

Galiiiue 

344 

136 

20 

116 

Grallie  . 

j 881 

107 

49 

ftS 

Palmipedes  . 

289 

78 

41 

37 

Total  . 

3,963 

937 

| 316 

; 63i 

Rkptilla. 


Ordwt 

Whole 
No.  of 
known 
K<-u«ra 

Whole 
No.  of 
known 
A»latle 
**»rro 

Cmn 

common  to 
A.ia 

■ml  oibor 
rrfumi 

Cirnrra  ! 
P"tnll«r  ' 

to  Aila  ’ 

| 

: Chelonla 

60 

16 

9 

Satiria  . 

117 

3H 

12 

26 

Ophidians 

93 

30 

4 

16 

Katrachians  . 

35 

2 ? 

2? 

0? 

Total  . 

305 

76 

27 

49 

The  Kept  ilia  arc  divided  into  genera,  not  species, 
according  to  the  text  of  Cuvier.  The  list  of  species 
is  sufficiently  long  in  some  other  authors;  hut 
they  altound  in  rqa!tition.s  c»f  the  same  species 
uuiicr  different  names  and  in  trans|>osi lions  of 
synonyms  (ix.  203).  Similar  considerations  forbid 
tiie  attempt,  to  classify  the  Pisces.  Insecta,  or 
Mollusca,  a tabular  arrangement  of  which  claves 
would  not,  indeed,  possess  much  interest. 

A glance  at  these  tables  will  exhibit,  at  one 
view,  the  zoological  riches  of  Asia.  Of  the  class 
Mammalia,  more  than  a third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  species  are  found  upon  its  soil,  and  nearly 
a fourth  (accurately  7-30ths)  are  peculiar  to  it. 
In  the  more  important  species,  these  proportions 
are  considerably  increased.  The  Asiatic  Rttmi- 
nantia  are  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole ; those 
peculiar  to  the  soil,  nearly  two-sevenths.  The 
PacliydennatA  are  in  a still  higher  ratio;  the 
Kodentia  and  Carnivora,  which  two  orders  include 
the  more  useful  fur-bearing  animals,  in  nearly  the 
same.  The  strong-winged  Cheiroptera  are  indeed 
almost  equally  numerous;  but  the  Qtiadrumnim 
are  reduced  to  little  more  than  a fourth  of  the 
whole,  and  the  anomalous  orders  of  Marsupuiliu 
and  Edentata  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a place 


in  Asiatic  mammalogy.  But  it  Is  not  either  the 
actual  or  relative  amount  of  animal  life  that  con- 
stitutes the  chief  advantage  of  Asia  in  this  reaped ; 
among  its  numerous  species  of  the  more  important 
orders  it  reckons  the  most  important  of  the  specie* 
themselves.  Of  these,  the  first  in  rank,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  locality,  is,  |terhu}tA,  the  camel.  Other 
animals  are  more  generally  useful  to  man ; but 
without  this  patient  and  intelligent  servant,  a 
large,  perhaps  the  largest,  jiart  of  Asia  would  be 
no  home  fur  the  human  race.  Expressly  formed 
for  existence  in  a desert,  it  has  been  domesticated 
for  a peri»Hl  long  antecedent  to  all  history,  and  for 
countless  generations  has  been  the  means  of  con- 
necting districts  otherwise  effectually  separated, 
and  has  formed  the  principal  wealth  of  their  in- 
habitants. The  camel  has  this  peculiarity  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  domestic  animals,  that  it 
docs  not  follow  its  master  in  his  wanderings.  The 
other  tribes,  with  one  exception  (the  rein  deer), 
have  become  denizens  of  every  comer  of  the  earth, 
however  remote  from  their  native  home.  It  seems, 
indeed,  a law,  that  the  lower  animals  which  herd 
with  man  shall  follow  him,  with  these  two  excep- 
tions;  but  these,  though  fully  as  subservient  and 
as  useful  as  any  others,  have  never  become  natu- 
ralised beyond  the  limits  where  they  were  first 
found.  The  attempts  to  establish  the  camel  hi 
Greece,  Italy,  Jamaica,  and  Barbadoes  have  been 
signal  and  decisive  failures.  Yet  the  animal  can 
support  as  great  a range  of  climate  ns  most  others. 

! I icing  found  in  X.  Tartary,  as  far  as  the  shore*  of 
j Lake  Bnikal  (from  60®  to  66®  N.  lat.),  where  the 
' average  temperature  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  higher 
j than  that  of  Lapland,  and  where  the  winter’s  cold 
j is  frightfully  severe,  ns  well  asunder  the  scorching 
| sun  of  intertrojiical  countries.  It  is  true,  in  these 
I X*.  lands,  its  size  becomes  diminutive;  but  it  pre- 
serves its  hardy  character,  multiplies  abundantly, 

1 and  forms  the  wealth  of  the  Burnt  and  Mongol 
not  less  than  of  the  Arab  and  Syrian.  (Marco 
I Paulo,  ii.  159;  Pallas’s  Spic.  Zook,  xi.  4;  Du 
lialde,  iii.  -1*3;  Pennant's  Hist.  Quad,  120;  Cuv. 
I iv.  S,  &c.) 

, Of  the  ox  trilie,  the  most  useful  species  are 
j Asiatic,  as  the  common  ox  (Bos  Taurus  of  Lin- 
; mens),  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo,  and  the  yaik. 
Their  varieties  are  almost  numberless;  but  those 
! enumerated  are  considered  by  Cuvier  (iv.  23-81) 
j as  the  only  distinct  species,  with  the  exception  of 
1 those  not  found  in  Asia,  such  as  the  American 
; bison,  the  Cape  buffalo  of  Africa,  and  the  musk 
I ox.  The.  most  striking  distinction  between  the 
Asiatic  ami  non- Asiatic  species  of  this  genus  is. 
that  Ahe  former  only  are  domesticated,  or  appear 
capable  of  domestication.  In  all  other  respects 
they  exhibit  a general  resemblance,  amounting 
almost  to  identity;  their  gregarious  habits,  their 
food,  their  internal  formation,  all  are  extremely 
similar ; nay.  they  breed  promiscuously,  and  the 
issue  of  a cross  are  prolific:  but  while  the  Asiatic 
species  have  Itccn  domesticated  as  long  as  society 
1 has  existed,  the  others  remain  to  this  day  as  un- 
tamed ns  when  they  first  took  possession  of  their 
i native  woods,  A natural  result  of  this  distinction 
! has  been  the  distribution  of  the  common  ox  from 
I the  Arctic  circle  to  New  Zealand,  and  round  the 
whole  world  in  longitude;  while  the  .American  and 
African  species  appear  incapable  of  multiplying 
beyond  their  original  limits.  The  buffaloes,  or 
humped,  are  lessdiaperaed  than  the  straight-backed 
sj»ecics,  and  appear  to  be  less  capable  of  supporting 
a low  temperature;  but  wherever  the  climate  is  at 
I all  adapted  to  them,  they,  like  the  others,  are 
; found  to  Ijc  naturalised,  anil  thus  they  have  spread 
from  India  (apparently  their  native  home)  over 
I X.  Africa  an  J 1>.  Europe : nor  can  there  exist  any 
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reasonable  doubt  but  that  they  would  equally  thrive 
iu  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  Temperate  America, 
were  the  experiment  tried. 

The  auroch  and  the  yaik  (or  grunting  ox)  arc- 
only  partially  reclaimed,  if,  indeed,  the  funuer  do 
not  still  exist  iu  all  his  original  wildness ; but 
Cuvier  seems  to  be  mistaken  when  he  limits  his 
locality  to  the  Carpatltians  and  Caucasus.  Tar-  ‘ 
tarian  travellers  describe  tbe  breed  as  existing  in 
a state  of  semi-domestication  on  tbe  plateau  of  i 
'Mongolia,  and  breeding  with  tbe  domestic  cow, j 
thereby  producing  across  much  stronger  and  more  j 
lit  for  labour  than  tbe  common  ox.  (Marco  Paulo, 
oil.  lxii.  p.  52;  Kuhruquis,  ch.  xviii.  p.  57.)  This 
creature  is,  next  to  the  rhinoceros,  the  largest  of 
laud  auimals  It  has  been  by  some  naturalists 
supposed  to  be  the  original  specimen  of  the  do- 
mestic variety ; but  Cuvier  has  pointed  out  some 
ostoological  differences  which  plainly  refer  it  to  a 
different  species.  It  has  also  the  grunting  voice 
of  the  yaik,  which  might  by  possibility  Ik*  regarded 
a*  a small  variety  of  the  aurochs,  were  it  not  for 
the  tail,  which  iu  the  yaik  resembles  that  of  the 
horse,  ami  is  tbe  same  which  cotnjxxcs  the  stan- 
dards of  the  Turkish  officers.  The  numl>er  of  cattle 
fed  by  the  wandering  Tartar  nation  seems  almost 
incredible;  every  fertile  plain,  anil  some  plains  that 
are  almost  sterile,  are  covered  bv  them ; ami  some 
one  or  other  of  the  species  thrive  uj>on  the  sides 
and  even  ujK>n  the  summits  of  the  wintry  moun- 
tains of  Tibet  and  Daourio.  Tbe  domestic  ox  was 
unknown  in  Kamtchatka  till  intriKluced  there  by 
the  Kussians;  and  the  musk  ox  ap|M‘ars  to  be  un- 
known in  Arctic  Asia,  though  remains  of  the 
creature  have  been  occasionally  found,  especially 
a scull  (not  fossil),  near  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Obi,  in 
the  iatter  end  of  the  last  century.  (Pallas’s  Nov. 
Cora.  Pet.  xvii.  (I,  1 ; Gindin's  N.  C.  I*,  v.  331, 
drew ; Du  Halde,  iv.  passim,  Ac.;  Timkouski,  ii. 
289,  Ac.  ; Pennant’s  liist.  Quad.,  L 15-27 ; Cuvier, 
iv.  2(1-31.)  Nor  are  sheep  less  plentiful  in  Asia 
than  cattle,  though  it  may  perhaps  Ik*  doubted 
w hether  this  useful  creature  be  not  one  of  the  very  | 
few  treasures  which  belong  originally  to  Europe ; 
tbe  derivation  of  tbe  various  woolly  species  is 
doubtful  between  tbe  Mmitiou  of  Italy  and  the 
Argali  of  Sitieria.  (Cuvier,  iv.  27.)  1 here  is  no 

race  of  animals,  except  the  dog,  so  subject  to  vary; 
and  amid  the  multitude  of  breeds  now  distributed 
all  over  tbe  world,  it  is  probably  useless  to  attempt  j 
to  idcutify  tbe  original.  The  Argali,  found  in 
Siberia  ami  all  tbe  mountainous  regions  of  Asia, 
is,  like  the  European  varieties,  distinguished  by  its  j 
short  tail.  Like  other  Arctic  animals,  the  Argali,  | 
also,  changes  its  covering,  which  is  rather  fur  than 
wool  in  the  winter.  In  India  the  sheep  are  long-  : 
tailed ; and  hi  Persia,  Tartary,  China,  and  Syria  : 
tbe  tail  is  not  only  elongated,  but  loaded  w ith  a 
mass  of  fat.  Tbe  power  which  this  creature  |«>s- 
scsses  to  accommodate  itself  to  climate  seems 
almost  unlimited:  iu  the  hot  plains  of  Asia  its 
covering  becomes  coarse  and  scanty;  while  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  Tibet  its  thick  wool  has  an  under 
lining  of  the  finest  kind,  forming  an  important  ar- 
ticle in  manufactures  and  commerce.  (Pallas’s 
Spic.  ZooL  xL  3-31,  58-82  ; Gmelin's  Keise  durch 
Kussland,  iii.  480,  et  set). ; Keise  durch  Miberien,  i. 
lOHetseq. ; Du  1 Inkle,  iv.  pass. ; Pennant,  33-10; 
Cuvier,  iv.  25-28.)  There  can  Ik*  little  doubt  but 
that  tbe  Capra  Egagrut  of  Gmclin,  the  Ibtx  Al- 
pium  Sibericantm  of  Pallas,  is  the  original  stock 
whence  all  the  varieties  of  the  goat  tribe  are  de- 
rived. It  bents  in  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  Tar- 
tary, Persia,  China,  E,  Milieria,  and  Kumtchatko. 
It  inhabits  indifferently  ull  climates,  but  assumes 
a very  different  appearance  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  Ang» >ra  goat  of  Cappadocia,  t lie  Tibet 


goat  the  Bousquctin  or  Il»ex,  and  the  domestic 
species,  Capra  Hircu* , are  the  most  rioted  varieties. 
T he  animal  is  in  a very  high  degree  serviceable  to 
man,  especially  to  the  nomadic  races  of  its  native 
country  ; its  coat  furnishing  an  important  article 
of  manufacture,  its  skin  tbe  leather  of  which  the 
wanderer  makes  his  water-bottle*  and  packing- 
cases;  its  milk  is  salutary  in  many  complaints; 
and.  when  young,  it  affords  a nutritious  and  agree- 
able fixKi.  (Pallas’s  Spic.  ZooL,  xi.  31-57 ; Pen- 
nant’s I list,  Quad.,  49-50 ; Cuvier,  iv.  23-25.)  The 
rein  deer  is  common  to  tbe  arctic  regions  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  It  nuts  wild  in  the  snowy 
wastes  of  Siberia  and  Kmutchatka,  but  is  likewise 
domesticated,  and  supplies  to  the  tenants  of  these 
dreary  regions  the  place  of  tbe  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
goat , and  camel.  It  is  not,  however,  so  extensively 
domesticated  in  N.  Asia  as  in  Lapland.  (Hist. 

1 Kamtchatka,  228;  Bell’s  Travels,  i.  213;  Cuvier, 
j iv.  9.)  The  elk  is  also  common  to  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America;  it  inhabits  the  cold  regions  of  Si- 
beria and  Mongolia,  where,  though  un domesticated, 
it  is  highly  useful  as  an  animal  of  chase,  the  fiesh 
1 furnishing  a good  specie*  of  food,  the  tongue  es- 
i (iccially  being  esteemed  a great  delicacy;  and  the 
skin  making  a buff  leather,  capable,  according  to 
! good  authority,  of  taming  a musket  balL  (Pen- 
| nant’s  Hist.  Quad.,  i.  93-98;  Cuvier,  iv.  9.) 

Of  other  ruminants,  Asia  has  the  most,  appar- 
ently throughout  it*  whole  extent  from  Siberia  to 
i Ceylon  (N.  C.  Pet.,  iv.  393;  Pallas’s  Spic.  Zi *oL , 
xiii.  3-45 ; Bell’s  Travels,  i.  249,  ii.  88 ; Du  liable, 

1 i.  63, 324  ; Hamilton’s  Vov.  E.  Ind.,  L 261),  together 
with  a great  variety  of  deers  and  antelopes ; it  is, 
i however,  among  these,  with  the  llamas  of  America 
and  the  giraffe  of  Africa,  unquestionably  the  least, 
useful  of  tbe  onlcr,  that  the  only  Kuminantia  want- 
ing in  Asia  will  be  found.  (Pallas’s  Spic.  ZooL, 
L if— 14,  xii.  3-71 ; Cuvier,  iv.  5,  8-23.) 

In  its  Pachydermatous  tribes  Asia  exhibits  the 
same  superiority  over  other  regions : the  elephant, 
horse,  ass,  and  hog  have  their  home  in  it*  forests 
and  plains;  while  the  animals  of  this  order  absent 
from  its  soil  are  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  tapir, 
peccary,  pbaco,  damans,  with  some  other  inferior 
species,  and  such  as  are  useless  to  man.  Tbe  ele- 
phant rarely  propagates  iu  a domestic  state;  but 
it  is  an  error  to  *up|>o*c  that  this  never  takes  place ; 
the  tame  females  sometimes  escape  to  the  woods 
in  breeding-time,  and,  after  coupling  with  the  wild 
male*,  return  to  the  herd,  or  are  brought  back,  and 
produce  their  young  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 
The  locality  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  is  limited  : it 
doe*  not  appear  to  be  found  W.  of  India  or  N.  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains;  but  in  India,  Malaya, 
Birmab,  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  it  is  numerous  both  in  it*  wild  and 
domesticated  state;  and,  besides  it*  utility  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  thu  value  of  its  tusks  ns  an 
article  of  commerce,  it  is  held  in  great  regard  for 
many  occult  medicinal  properties  supposed  to  exist 
in  its  flesh,  eves,  bones,  Ac.  (Du  Halde,  iii.  480; 
Crawfiml’s  Em.  ML,  429,  479;  Pennant's  Hist. 
Quail.,  150-161 ; Cuvier,  iii.  326.)  The  horse  and 
ass  are  both  indigenous  to  Ado,  and  originally 
fieculiar  to  that  continent.  Species  of  tbe  same 
genus  are*  indeed  found  in  Africa,  but,  as  in  other 
similar  coses,  they  seem  incapable  of  domestica- 
tion; while  the  Asiatic  species,  especially  the 
Arabian  variety,  have  supplied  the  whole  world 
with  two  of  the  most  useful  quadrupeds  that  wait 
on  man.  The  Dziggetai,  a creature  intermediate 
in  size  between  the  horse  and  ass,  still  runs  wild 
in  the  Asiatic  deserts;  like  Ills  congeners,  be  is 
gregarious,  and,  like  them,  too,  his  numbers  seem 
almost  unlimited ; a similar  remark  will  apply  to 
the  Koulan  or  wild  ass,  (Du  llalde,  ii.  17,  60,  iv. 
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:;0  et  passim;  Bell,  i.225;  Pennant,  1-18;  Cuvier,  J 
ili.  840-343.)  The  **  so  Vnftd  over  the  world  j 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  its  original  locality ; i 
the  fact  that  tl»e  species  note  [leculiur  are  all  Afri-  j 
can  ami  undomesticated,  seems,  however,  to  imply  | 
that  the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  swine  is  i 
Astatic;  the  more  e*|ieciallv  as  the  creature  is  | 
dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  continent  from  its  j 
S.  extremity  to  the  N".  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  in  | 
:k>°  X.  lat.  (Bell’s  Travels,  i.  279;  Pallas’*  Spic.  J 
/ool.,  ii.  3;  Cruwfurd’s  Embassy  to  Siam,  479;  | 
Cuvier,  330-332.)  Two  s|»ecies  of  the  rhinoceros  i 
arc  peculiar  to  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands,  the  j 
latter  distinguished  by  a double  horn  like  the  Hh.  ■< 
Afruanu*.  (Du  liable,  i.  231);  Crawfurd,  421),  1 
478;  Pennant's  Hist,  Quad.,  i,  138;  Cuvier,  iii.  i 
386.)  Tropical  Asia  possesses  most  of  the  fiercer  j 
Carnivora : lions,  tigers,  leopards,  lilack  panthers, 
ounces,  and  tiger  cats,  of  the  cat  genus;  wolves, 
hyenas,  and  juckals,  of  the  dog  trilie.  They  do  ! 
not,  however,  all  exist  in  equal  numbers,  nor 
equally  in  every  part.  The  lion  is  becoming  very 
r;ire  in  Asia;  he  is  now  found  onlv  in  the  deserts 
of  Mesopotamia,  Per.-ia!  and  India,  and  |>erlmps 
in  some  parts  of  China,  lie  docs  not  ap|K*ar  to  is? 
heard  of  in  Siam  or  Cochin  China;  to  which  dis- 
tricts the  wolf,  hyena,  and  jackal,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  are  also  strangers.  (Crawfunl’s  Km.  Si., 
428.)  The  manul,  lynx,  and  wild  cat  are  most 
numerous  in  temperate  Asia ; the  first  extending, 
however,  almost  to  the  arctic  regions,  the  second 
stretching  into  both  the  frigid  mid  torrid  zones; 
but  tlic  last  (scarcely  ever  met  with  beyond  the 
Caucasian  mountains)  appears  originally  to  have 
been  European.  The  dog  and  fox,  in  all  their 
varieties,  are  common  to  all  the  continent;  the 
former,  in  some  jMiris  (as  Kamtchatka),  supplying 
the  place  of  a beast  of  burden,  in  others  being  used 
a*  an  article  of  food.  The  Angora  and  Persian  cal 
are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  fur,  as  is  also  , 
the  blue  cat  of  Siberia ; though  the  last,  if  not  the  i 
two  former,  seem  to  have  been  derived,  as  well  us  | 
the  domestic  cat.  from  Europe,  Formidable  as  are  I 
some  of  these  creatures,  they  constitute  a consider-  [ 
able  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  countries  which  I 
they  inhabit;  their  skins  form  nil  important  ar-  . 
lioie  of  commerce;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  ! 
bone*  of  the  tiger  are  supposed,  like  those  of  the  j 
elephant,  to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  and  are 
highly  valued  accordingly.  (Crawfurd’*  Km.  Si., 
428.)  The  smaller  Carnivora  are  also  found  in 
great  abmidnucc,  as  the  diflerent  species  of  mar- 
tens, among  which  the  ermine  and  sable  stand  ; 
pre-eminent  for  their  fur;  the  Asiatic  civets,  which  : 
posses*  the  odour,  though  not  the  glandular  excrc-  i 
won,  of  the  African  species;  and  the  niangousti  or 
ichneumon,  which  attacks  and  destroys  the  most 
dangerous  serpents : bears,  badgers,  gluttons,  sea 
otters,  morses,  walruses,  seals,  complete  the  list 
of  Asiatic  Carnivora.  (Bell,  i.  100,  ii.  Hi  et  pass.;  j 
Du  llnldc,  pass,;  Pallas’s  Spic. Zool.,  xiv.  29  et  seq.; 
Crawfurd  s Kin.  SL,  428,  478;  Pennant’s  View  of 
liiudoostan,  i.  193-197  et  pass.;  llist.  Quad.,  219- 
300;  Cuvier,  ii.  23-01.)  The  Inscctivora  and 
Bodeutia  consist,  the  first,  of  hedgehogs,  shrew- 
mice,  and  moles  in  their  various  sjiecies ; the  latter, 
of  the  more  inqKirtaut  animals,  beavers,  hares,  rab- 
bits, lemmings,  marmots,  squirrels,  dormice,  por- 
cupines, jerboas,  rats,  mice,  Ac.  01  these,  the 
Asiatic  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they  form, 
with  the  smaller  Carnivora,  the  prineijial  wealth 
of  Silierio,  since  among  them  are  found  many  that 
afford  wine  of  the  richest  furs,  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  the  covering  of  the  creatures  becomes 
thicker  in  texture,  finer  in  quality,  and  generally 
amierior  in  colour.  Animals  of  this  order  do  not 
appear  to  be  numerous  in  Asia.  Crawfurd  re- 


marks that  the  hare  and  rabbit  are  unknown  in 
the  lower  [arts  of  Siam.  The  porcupines,  on  the 
other  hami,  are  not  found  in  the  X.  regions;  and 
the  jerboas  seem  peculiar  to  the  w ide  open  plains. 
(Gmelin’s  Boise  durch  Sib.,  passim ; Crawfurd’* 
Km.  SL,  428,  478;  Cuvier,  iii.  63-95 ; Pennant’s 
Hist.  Quad.,  368—469  ; Pallas’s  Stui.,  pass. ; Com. 
Pet.,  pass.)  Of  the  Quadrumana  the  principal 
Asiatic:  sjiecics  are  the  orang  outang  and  the  gil>- 
bous;  the  smaller  area  and  monkeys  an*  numerous 
in  the  S.,  especially  in  India,  China,  and  the 
ialaud*.  As  a general  fact,  the  Asiatic  monkeys 
are  inferior  in  structure  and  intelligence  to  the 
African,  but  much  superior  to  those  of  America. 
(Cuvier,  i.  207-220.)  The  Cheiroptera  are  nu- 
merous all  over  the  world  ; they  seem,  however, 
to  abound  more  in  the  Asiatic  islands  than  on  the 
continent : some  of  them,  as  the  Koussetto  of  the 
Suuda  and  Molucca  isles,  are  accounted  delicate 
food;  others,  as  the  Timor  hat.  rather  large  ami 
destructive ; hut  the  more  powerful  and  mischiev- 
ous species  of  this  order  apjear  to  be  American, 
and  strangers  to  the  soil  of  Asia.  (Pallas’s  JSpic. 
Zool..  iii.  3-35 ; Pennant’s  Hist.  Quad.,  548-563; 
Cuvier,  ii.  4—18.)  The  Marsupialia  of  this  conti- 
nent consist  of  but  two  species  of  Phalangers, 
1*1 nil.  Rufua  and  l*Ual.  Chtysorrho*.  (lluffon,  xiii. 
10;  Temininck,  12.)  They  are  [>eculiar  to  the 
Moluccas,  .lava,  and  Celebes,  exhibiting  thus,  at 
I the  extremity  of  Asia,  the  first  indication  of  the 
anomalous  Mammalogy  of  Australia.  The  single 
Edentata  is  the  short-tailed  Manis,  which,  like  the 
last  order,  is  peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands,  except 
some  few  instances  found  in  Bengal.  (Pennant, 
505.)  Matsden  (Sumatra,  j>.  18)  seems  to  imply 
1 that  the  African  long-tailed  Manis  is  sometime* 
i found  in  that  Island.  Lastly,  the  Cetacea  consists 
| of  dolphins,  nianati,  porpoises,  sea  unicorns,  and 
whales,  of  which  some  one  or  other  species  is  found 
on  all  the  coasts  of  Asia.  (Pennant,  535-545; 
Cuvier,  iv.  430-443.) 

The  Ornithology  of  Asia  is  less  rich  than  its 
Mammalogy:  the  former  containing  considerably 
less  than  a fourth  of  all  the  known  species,  while 
the  latter  possesses  very  much  mom  tlian  one- 
third.  The  continent  of  Asia,  however,  maintains 
the  |)eculiar  character  of  utility  in  its  [awsessions; 
for  of  the  Galium,  unquestionably  the  most  useful 
order  to  man,  the  number  of  its  specie*  is  between 
a third  and  a half  of  the  whole,  and  fully  a third 
of  the  whole  is  peculiar  to  its  soil  Among  these 
aperies  are  reckoned  the  original  stocks  of  all  the 
domestic  poultry,  except  the  turkey,  which  is 
American ; the  pheasants,  partridges,  peacocks, 
and  whole  flights  of  pigeons.  The  specie*  in  which 
it  is  most  deficient  are  among  the  grouse,  quails, 
and  pintados;  but  there  Is  scarcely  a genus  of  this 
useful  order  of  which  Asia  is  whollv  destitute.  < >f 
other  bints,  the  order  Gralhe  furnishes  the  ostrich, 
crane,  heron,  stork,  bittern,  plover,  s|MM>nbill,  ibis, 

! many  of  which  are  highly  useful  in  tropical  cli- 
| mate*  as  destroyers  of  serpents  and  other  dangerous 
| reptile* : the  S’cansore*  consist  of  those  climbing 
| birds,  parrot.-?,  parroquets,  woodpeckers,  and  mn- 
! caws,  the  beautiful  plumage  of  which  add  so  much 
| to  the  splendour  of  equiuoxial  forests ; and  the 
Syndactyle*  (the  smaller  onler  of  bright  plumages), 

I of  bee-eaters,  kingfisher*,  and  liomhills;  which 
) last,  from  their  greater  size  and  peculiar  habits, 
have  far  less  resemblance  to  the  other  genera  of 
the  order  than  they  have  to  each  other.  In  all 
these  order*.  it  will  be  observed  that  Asia  is  rela- 
tively rich,  except  with  regard  to  the  Scansures, 
which,  having  little  but  their  beauty  to  recom- 
mend them,  are  the  least  useful  of  any  yet  enu- 
merated. In  the  others  the  projiurtion  becomes 
I still  lower;  and  though  among  the  palmipede. 
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petrels,  albatrosses,  pelicans,  gulls,  gww,  ducks, 
and  swans,  Asia  has  some  which  the  natives 
have  turned  to  account,  its  the  great  cormorant, 
taught  by  the  Chinese  to  fish  : yet  the  great  home 
of  this  onler  of  birds  lies  in  other  quarters;  Ame- 
rica, Africa,  Australia,  and  even  Ktiroiie,  Of  bints 
of  prey  (Aecipitres)  Asia  has  its  eagles,  vultures, 
falcons,  owls,  and  hawks;  but  here,  again,  the 
number  of  sjiecics  is  comparatively  small,  though 
in  some  cases  the  individuals  of  a species  are  very 
numerous : and  in  the  four  remaining  outers,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  tribes  of  granivoruus  and  in- 
sectivorous binls,  shrikes,  pies,  thrushes,  crows, 
swallows,  goat-suckers,  hints  of  Paradise,  and  the. 
various  songsters,  the  Asiatic  woods  are  very  poor; 
their  chief  tenants,  of  these  orders,  being  generally 
such  as  are  distinguished  for  beauty  of  plumage. 
Songbirds  are  very  scarce.  (Pallas's  Npie.  ZooL, 
iv„  v.,  vi. ; Gmelin,  i.  48-76,  152;  ii.  163-193;  iiL 
8»>— 106,  249-251,  364,  378,  drc. ; Pennant’s  Gen. 
Hints,  pass.;  Craw  funis  Km.  Si.,  432-480;  l)u 
liable,  pass. ; Cuvier,  vi. — viii.) 

In  Reptiles,  as  in  birds,  Asia  is  less  abundant 
than  some  other  regions.  Of  the  Chelonia  it  has 
several  line  species  of  edible  turtle,  and  others  that 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  shell.  Lizard*  arc 
very  ntimenms  in  individuals,  though  not  in  gene- 
ra, and  probably  not  in  species ; among  these, 
two  or  three  kinds  of  alligators  are  very  destructive 
in  the  rivers  of  India.  Of  serpents,  the  most  dan- 
gerous is  the  Indian  Python  (improperly  con- 
founded with  the  boa  constrictor) ; but  there  arc 
many  others  highly  venomous,  and  some  which 
are  extremely  beautiful  and  quite  harmless.  Progs 
and  toads  abound  in  all  marshy  places,  hut  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  he  of  many  different 
kinds.  (Pallas’s  Spic.  Zool.,  vii.  ; (imelin.  iii.  58, 
dire. ; Pennant’s  View  of  Hindustan,  pass.;  Du 
liable,  passim  ; Cuvier,  ix.) 

The  seas  anil  rivers  ap|S*ar'to  possess  every 
known  kind  of  fish,  and  some  that  are  peculiar 
(Pallas,  vii.  viii.) ; and  the  insect  tribe  are  numer- 
ous throughout  the  whole  continent : the  ravages 
of  some,  as  the  locust,  in  Arabia.  Syria,  and  Persia, 
being  far  more  dreaded  than  the  attacks  of  car- 
nivorous animals.  (Pallas,  ix.  x. ; Cuvier,  ix. 
xiv.  xv.) 

IV.  Racks  of  Peopi.k  and  Languages. — Not 
only  the  majority  of  the  human  race  in  number, 
but  also  the  greatest  variety  in  the  species,  Is 
found  within  the  limits  of  Asia.  The  subject,  as 
well  from  extent,  nature,  ami,  in  many  rcsjjccts, 
deficiency  of  information,  is  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
but  we  shall,  nevertheless,  offer  some  observations 
upon  it,  founded  on  the  physical  form,  intellectual 
character,  and  genius  of  the  language  of  the  races. 
Some  of  these  families  or  races  consist  of  many 
millions,  while  others  embrace  but  a few  thousands, 
a circumstance  which  has  naturally  arisen  from 
the  favourable  or  unfavourable  position  in  which 
they  have  been  located  on  their  original  distri- 
bution, and  perhaps  also  from  an  intrinsic  dif- 
ference in  the  capacity  of  the  races  themselves, — 
causes  which  have  multiplied  some  into  numerous, 
jMiwerful,  and  civilised  nations,  and  kept  others  in 
the  condition  of  petty  ami  rude  trilies.  We  begin 
olir  classification  from  the  west. 

The  first  family,  which  may  Ik*  called  the  Cau- 
casian. comprises  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants -of 
the  mountainous  region  lying  between  the  black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  from  about  38°  to  42°  of  N. 
lat.  It  includes  the  mountaineers  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Caucasus,  such  as  the  Abasians,  Ossetes 
or  Iron,  Lesghiana,  and  Kisti;  and,  in  the  more 
level  country,  or  wider  valleys  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Georgians,  Mingre- 
lians,  and  Armenian*.  In  jx-rsonal  form  this 


family  may  be  described  as  European,  but  in 
mind  Asiatic.  The  face  is  of  an  oval  form ; the 
forehead,  high  ami  expanded ; the  nose  elevated, 
with  a slight  convexity;  the  mouth  small;  the 
lips  moderate  in  size,  and  the  chin  full  and  round. 
The  complexion  is  fair,  without,  however,  the 
clearness  of  tin*  European : the  eyes  are  generally 
dark,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  rarely  of  any  other 
colour  than  black  nr  brown ; and,  indeed,  it  may 
here  Is?  once  for  all  observed,  that  the  great  variety 
in  the  colour  of  this  tegument,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  is  confined  to  Europe, — black  being  nearly 
universal  in  every  other  twirl  of  the  world.  The 
hair  on  other  parts  of  the  oody.with  the  Caucasian 
family,  is  abundant;  the  stature  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  European,  and  the  form  of  the  whole 
person  is  symmetrical  and  handsome.  The  jkt- 
sonal  beauty  of  this  race  has  induced  Blumenlwich 
and  some  other  eminent  naturalists,  to  assume  its 
form  as  the  type  of  the  European,  or  first  of  the  /fee 
great  varieties  into  which  they  have,  fancifully 
enough,  divided  the  whole  of  mankind.  They 
have  ev4n  gone  the  length  of  fancying  that  the  en- 
tire European  family  sprang  from  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus;  an  hypothesis  for  which 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  Is  not  a 
tittle  of  historical,  philological,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence. Notwithstanding  undoubted  advantages  of 
physical  form,  no  nation  of  this  family  has  ever 
made  any  eminent  advance  in  civilisation.  Manv 
of  them,  with  a country  not  unlike  Switzerland, 
though  with  a better  soil  and  climate,  are.  at  the 
present  day,  not  more  advanced  in  civilisation  than 
the  Swiss  or  Germans  as  described  by  Ciesar  near 
2,000  years  ago.  The  Armenians  alone  of  the 
whole  family  have  made  a considerable  though  far 
from  a distinguished  progress.  About  five  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  they  constituted  an 
extensive  society,  and  even  exercised  some  in- 
fluence in  the  |H>litical  events  of  Western  Asia : 
they  alone,  of  all  the  nations  anil  tribes  composing 
the  Caucasian  family,  possess  a nat  ional  literature ; 
hut  even  their  invention  of  alphalietic  writing  dates 
only  from  a.d.  406.  for  previously  to  that  time  they 
used  the  characters  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians: 
always  acting  a secondary'  and  subordinate  part, 
they  have  lieen  successively  subdued  by  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Russians, 
language,  it  should  here  1m*  observed,  considered 
as  the  test  of  unity  of  race,  roust  be  viewed,  a*  re- 
spects its  genius  and  the  general  character  of  its 
formation,  and  not  by  the  identity  or  dissimilarity 
of  individual  wonts,  which,  through  the  accidents 
of  conquest,  settlement,  religion,  and  commerce, 
often  find  their  way  even  into  languages  of  very 
np|n»*ite  genius.  As  happens  in  rude  and  early 
stages  of  society,  in  every  part  of  the  world  with- 
out exception,  the  numlierof  languages  spoken  by 
the  nations  of  the  Caucasia  a family  is  very  great. 
The  tribes  inhabiting  the  valleys  and  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus  are  said  to  speak  seven  distinct  lan- 
guages, besides  many  dialects;  a number,  how- 
ever, which  falls  far  short  of  those  spoken  within  a 
similar  extent  of  territory  in  many  parts  of 
America,  ns  well  ns  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  only  language  of  the  Caucasian 
family,  of  which  Europeans  have  any  critical 
knowledge,  Is  the  Armenian,  of  which  we  posses* 
dictionaries  and  grammars : those  who  have  ex- 
amined it  consider  it  as  quite  peculiar  and  distinct 
from  all  other  known  tongues : it  alxnmds  in 
rough  consonants : its  structure  is  exceedingly 
complex : it  has  an  article  at  the  end  of  nouns : it’s 
nouns  and  adjectives  have  each  ten  inflections  in 
the  singular  and  as  many  in  the  plural,  and  the 
verb  is  agreeably  varied  by  corresponding  changes. 
All  this,  which  applies,  however,  more  especially 
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to  the  ancient  language,  implies  that  the  Arme- 
nian is  a primitive  aud  original  tongue,  which, 
like  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  the  Latin  gene- 
rally. ami  for  the  mint  part  the  (ierman,  has  suf- 
fered little  change  in  structure  fn»m  the  commix- 
ture of  foreign  nations  and  their  languages.  The 
modem  Armenian  has  been  simplified  in  its  gram- 
matical structure  by  the  mixture  of  the  |K*ople 
with  foreign  nations,  esjieciallv  the  Persians  and 
Turks;  changes  similar  to,  hut  not  so  extensive  as, 
the  Latin  language  lias  undergone  in  its  eonver- 
t ion  into  Italian,  Sj>anish,  and  French. 

The  second  Asiatic  family  has  been  called  by 
philologists  and  naturalists,  the  Arabian,  or  Semi- 
tic, the  last  name  lieing  given  to  it  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  eldest  son 
of  Noah:  it  embraces  all  the  al (original  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  from 
the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  aud  Ked  Sea, 
up  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  A brown 
complexion;  more  or  less  intense  black  or  dark 
brown  eyes;  long,  lank,  anti  almost  always  black 
crinal  hair;  bushy  large  boards,  generally  black, 
hut  sometimes  of  a reddish  tinge;  an  oval  face  in 
hold  aud  distinct  relief,  with  a nose  always  eleva- 
ted, and  not  unfrequentlv  aquiline;  high  forehead, 
and  stature  nearly  of  the  European  mean : — are 
among  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
family,  as  we  occasionally  see  it  exhibited  in  one  of 
its  handsomest,  forms,  the  Jewish:  we  say  occa- 
sionally, f.»r  the  differences  existing  between  the 
Jews  settled  in  different  foreign  nations,  show 
plainly  enough  that  they  have  more  or  less  mixed 
their  blood  with  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
established  themselves:  for  they  arc  fair  in  Ger- 
many, brown  in  Poland,  aud  nearly  black  in  India. 
(Jorajiared  with  the  European,  the  whole  form  of 
the  Arabian  is  spare,  slender,  and  of  small  bulk 
and  weight.  The  wrists  are  comparatively  slender, 
the  hand  small,  and  the  film:  throughout  soft  aud 
flexible.  These  last  characters,  however,  it  is  to 
lie  observed,  belong  more  or  less  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  warm  climates.  In  intellectual  power 
aud  energy,  the  Arabian  family  stands  unques- 
tionably next  to  the  European.  The  history,  in- 
stitutions, and  literature  of  the  Jews;  the  early 
civilisation  of  the  Assyrians;  the  commerce  and 
colonies  of  the  Phuciiieiuiis;  and  the  conquests, 
settlements,  and  literature  of  the  Arabs,  attest  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  inthienee  of  the  He- 
brew institutions  has  pervaded  the  whole  civilised 
world ; while  the  language,  literature,  ami  religion 
of  the  Arabs  may  lie  traced  from  the  western  con- 
lines  of  Spain  and  Africa  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
over  130°  of  Ion.,  and  from  tiic  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn toTartarv,  over  7(1°  of  lat.  Among  a race  so 
energetic,  civilisation  made  a very  early  progress, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  4,000  years  ago 
l he  Piuenicians.  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  and  Arabs 
had  already  domesticated  innnv  of  the  useful  ani- 
mals, cultivated  many  valuable  plants,  and  were 
acquainted  with  the  useful  and  even  precious 
metals.  Several  of  the  nations  of  this  family  had 
invented  alphalsdic  writing,  in  times  far  beyond 
the  memory  of  historv, — os  the  Jews,  Piuenicians, 
Arabians,  and  Assyrians.  Their  literature  has  al- 
ways been  of  a more  vigorous  and  niasulinc  char- 
acter than  that  of  any  other  Asiatic  people,  but 
still  has  never  evinced  the  taste,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  common  sense  displayed  by  several 
European  nations  in  various  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  latter  people.  For  the  line  arts,  if  we  except 
architecture,  they  have  not  exhibited  a glimmer- 
ing of  capacity.  There  is  one  circumstance,  how- 
ever. in  the  position  of  this  family,  which  has 
always  proved  a serious  obstacle  to  its  advance- 
ment in  civilisation — the  iinsuitablencss  of  much 


i of  the  country  which  it  inhabits  for  any  other  than 
i the  jMistor.il  state  of  society,  owing  to  its  heat, 
j drought,  and  sterility.  In  the  genius  and  stme- 
i ture  of  the  languages  of  the  Arabian  family,  there 
I is  a common  affinity.  They  possess  sounds  which 
no  other  people  can  articulate : while  their  neigh- 
bours have  sounds  in  their  languages,  which  they, 
in  their  turn,  cannot  imitate.  In  grammatical 
structure  they  resemble  each  other,  ami  the  words 
of  their  language  are  readily  interchanged,  while 
they,  rarely,  if  ever,  admit  the***  of  neighbouring 
tongues.  While  the  dead  language  of  India,  for 
example,  has  found  its  way  into  the  ultra-Gangetie 
languages  as  far  even  as  New  Guinea,  into  many 
i <>f  the  Mongolic  anil  Turkish  languages,  and  into 
j most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rojje,  it  lias  made  no  impression  whatever  on  the 
languages  of  the  Arabian  stock  of  nations. 

Between  the  Caspian  Sea  ami  Persian  Gulf,  to 
the  west, — the  ocean  to  the  south,  India  to  the 
cast,  aud  an  indefinite  line  to  the  north,  extending 
at  least  to  50°  of  latitude, — there  are  several  races 
which  have  much  resemblance,  but  which  differ 
enough  in  person,  mind,  and  language,  to  entitle 
us. to  class  them  as  different  families.  The  first 
of  those,  beginning  in  a westerly  direction,  is  the 
I Persian.  With  this  family,  the  complexion  is 
fair  without  transparency;  there  is  little  or  no 
. colour  in  the  cheek.  The  hair  is  long,  straight, 

. ami  almost  always  jet  black  ; the  beard  abundant, 
bushy,  generally  Mack,  hut  now  and  then  with  a 
reddish  tinge.  The  features,  according  to  Euro- 
pean notions,  arc  regular  and  handsome,  though 
generally  minute;  and,  beard  exceptetl,  rather 
effeminate.  The  stature  is  little  short  of  the  Eu- 
ropean standard ; and  the  body  gracefully  but  not 
j strongly  formed,  being  altogether  less  robust  than 
I that  of  the  Kuroj*ean.  The  |>rescnt  inhabitants  of* 
I Persia  arc  much  mixed  with  the  blood  of  Arabian 
| ami  Turkish  settlers;  and  jirobablv,  therefore,  the 
■ purest  simple  of  the  genuine  Persian  will  be  found 
I in  the  emigrants  established  in  foreigu  countries, 

! called  Parsec*.  who  scrupulously  abstain  from  in- 
; lermixturc  with  the  jieople  among  whom  they  are 
| settled.  The  Persians  were  among  the  earliest 
civilised  nations  of  mankind;  but  their  progress 
has  not  been  in  proportion  to  their  precocity.  -It 
is  probable  that  a thousand  years  before  tlic  Chris- 
j lian  era  they  hud  tamed  the  useful  animals,  cul- 
| rivaled  useful  plants,  were  acquainted  with  the 
useful  metals,  and  constituted  a considerable  com- 
munity. That  they  had  at  an  early  |>eriod  a writ- 
ten language,  and  that  it  was  national,  is  attested 
by  the  existence  of  the  undecyphered  and  peculiar 
| characters,  of  unquestionable  antiquity,  still  found 
| at  Perse jsdis  aud  other  places.  When  the  Arabs 
| conquered  and  converted  the  Persians  about  the 
| middle  of  the  seventh  century,  they  found  three 
; spoken  languages ; viz.  the  Fame,  Pehlvi.  and 
. 1 ten,  besides  the  Zend,  or  language  dedicat ed  to 
religion.  The  first  of  these  has  superseded  the 
rot,  which  are  known  only  by  name,  and  liccomc 
the  universal  language  of  the  country.  The  mo- 
dern Persian  is  of  simple  structure,  iike  English, 
French,  or  Italian,  that  is,  it  jhisscshcs  few  or  no 
inflections,  |>repnsitions  governing  its  eases,  ami 
auxiliary  verbs  its  times  and  modes.  Many  of  its 
roots  can  l>e  readily  traced  to  the  Sanscrit.  Since 
the  Arabian  conquest,  it  has  received  a large  ac- 
cession of  Arabic  words,  easily  discovered  bv  their 
exotic  sounds,  fur  there  an?  many  sounds  j>eciiliar 
to  one  j)Coplc  which  are  foreign  to  the  utterance  of 
the  other.  The  entire  literature  of  the  Persians 
dates  since  the  Arabic  conquest,  and  therefore 
the  earliest  portion  is  little  more  than  1.IXKI  years 
« d<l,  while  the  great  hulk  lsdongs  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  consists  of  songs  of 
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considerable  merit ; of  poetical  romances,  wild  and 
extravagant ; of  loose  chronicles  without  date, 
founded  on  tradition  alone;  and  of  treaties  on 
morals  written  to  little  purpose  for  one  of  the  most 
sensual,  mendacious,  and  astute,  hut  also  one  of 
the  cleverest  people  of  Asia.  For  the  history  of 
the  Persians,  for  1,500  years  before  the  Arabian 
conquest,  we  possess,  from  themselves,  nothing  but 
incongruous  fable ; and  were  it  not  for  the  occa- 
sional. but.  always  unsat isfactory  information  re- 
specting them  communicated  by  the  Greeks  first, 
and  then  by  the  Homans,  we  should  have  known 
as  little  of  their  early'  history  as  we  do  of  that  of 
the  Hindoos  or  Mexicans.  For  2,500  years  they 
have  not  been  wholly  stationary';  but,  measured 
by  the  Kuro|*can  standard,  they  have  made  little 
progress.  The  physical  geography  of  their  country 
is  not  propitious  to  civilisation.  Much  of  it,  like 
Arabia,  is,  from  drought  and  sterility,  untit  for 
agriculture,  and  fitted  only  for  occasional  pasture; 
and  hence,  at  all  times,  the  roving  and  predatory 
habits  of  a large  portion  of  its  population;  while 
the  same  character  belonging  also,  and  even  to  a 
greater  degree,  to  the  countries  which  surround  it, 
the  progress  of  industry’  and  civilisation  has  not 
only  been  obstructed  by  internal,  but  also  by 
foreign  enemies.  The  Persian  family  has  never 
been  distinguished  for  the  bold  spirit  of  enterprise, 
or  capacity  for  social  improvement,  which  has 
characterised  the  Arabian.  Very  different  from 
the  Jews  and  Arabs,  such  has  always  been  the 
mediocrity  of  talent  among  the  Persians,  that  they 
have  no  name  which  belongs  to  history,  except 
that  of  Zoroaster. 

The  next  family  of  nations  is  the  Turkish,  or 
Scythian.  The  extensive  country  in  which  this 
family  is  found,  or  rather  its  parent  country,  lies 
between  the  35®  am l <>0°  of  lal.  from  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  a continuation  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the 
Hchir  Taglt,  a spur  of  the  Altai  clutin,  and  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
desert  of  Obi,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 
Mongols.  The  family  consuls  of  the  Scythians 
and  Parthian*  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  tme  Tar- 
tars ami  Turcomans,  with  the  eastern  and  western 
Turks  of  the  modems— the  Uslwcks,  Tadjttks, 
and  Kirgis.  To  the  west  it.  has  probably  been 
considerably  intermixed  with  Greek  and  Cauca- 
sian Mood;  to  the  east  and  north,  with  Mon- 
golian; and  to  the  south  with  Persian.  The 
complexion  of  this  race?  is  a light  brunette.  The 
hair  generally  black,  strong,  and  long;  hut  when 
the  complexion  is  remarkable  for  its  fuirtiess,  it  is 
brown,  and  of  a more  delicate  texture.  The  colour 
of  the  eye  is  a light  brown,  l*ut  the  form  some- 
what contracted.  The  skull  is  remarkably  glo- 
hulaT,  the  forehead  broad,  ami  the  s|wtce  between 
the  brows  very  prominent ; the  proportions  of 
the  face  are  symmetrical;  the  upper  jawbone  is 
singularly  short,  and  the  basis  of  the  lower  jaw 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  shortness ; the  facial 
line  is  nearly  vertical.  The  body  is  stout,  but 
the  stature  shorter  than  the  Kuro|«*an.  Abstract- 
ing hair,  complexion,  colour,  firm  of  the  eve, 
and  stature,  with  the  intellectual  powers  ns  they 
have  been  hitherto  developed,  the  Turk  is  in  fact 
a European.  The  Turkish  language  is  otic  of 
simple  structure,  like  the  Persian  or  English ; and 
its  sounds,  but  not  its  words,  resemble  those  of 
the  former.  By  the  conquests  of  the  various 
nations  who  s]H>ak  it,  it  has  l»een  spread  from 
Greece  to  Chinese  Tartan*,  anti  front  Persia  to 
55°  hit. ; hut,  unlike  the  Arabic  ami  Persian,  the 
more  cultivated  languages  of  a more  civilised 
people,  it  has  nowhere  *u|»er*cdcrt  or  much  mixed 
itself  up  with  the  dialects  of  the  conquered 
people;  nor  in  the  government  of  u conquered 


people  have  the  Turks  ever  exhibited  the  skill  or 
tolerance  of  the  Arabs  or  Mongol*.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  character  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  native  country  of  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  families,  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
Turkish.  A great  portion  of  it  is  mere  desert, 
without  tn*es  and  water;  and  the  cultivable  por- 
tions are,  in  fact,  Irnt  so  many  patches  along  the 
hanks  of  rivers,  thinly  scattered  over  a boundless 
waste  of  sand.  In  these  patches  industry  ami 
civilisation  spring  up,  surrounded  in  every  direc- 
tion by  robber*  and  freeb* suers,  and  liable  at 
even'  moment  to  be  crushed  by  them.  To  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Erskiue,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  ‘Translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor 
Baber,’  we  find  among  the  Turkish  family  ‘tribe* 
who,  down  to  the  present  day,  wander  over  their 
extensive  regions,  as  their  forefathers  did,  little, 
if  at  all.  more1;  refined  than  they  appear  to  have 
been  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Their  flocks  are 
still  their  wealth. — their  camp  their  city ; and  the 
same  government  exists  of  separate  chiefs,  who 
are  not  much  exalted  in  luxury  or  information 
above  the  commonest  of  their  subjects  around 
them.’  This  cause,  however,  it  must  Is*  admitted, 
will  not  account  for  the  backward  civilisation  of 
the  ( Nmanli  Turks,  who  have  now  for  centuries 
occupied  some  of  the  fittest  region*  of  Asia  amt 
Euroj>e,  and  been  during  the  snme  time  in  close 
communication  with  the  civilised  nation*  of  the 
latter. 

That  some  nation*  of  the  true  Turkish  family 
were  early  civilised  to  a certain  extent,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  It  was  among  them  that  Alexander, 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  found  the  principal  materials  for  founding 
his  Greek  kingdom  of  Boctria ; and  from  time 
immemorial  the  horse,  ox,  camel  and  dromedary, 
as*,  hog,  and  dog,  have  probably  been  domesti- 
cated among  them.  The  ass  and  hog  are  still 
wild  animals  of  the  country ; and  in  early  time* 
it  is  not  improbable  the  other*  were  so  also. 

The  Turkish  or  Scythian  family  seem*  to  have 
invented  no  written  character, and  hence,  in  early 
times,  to  have  had  no  literature.  The  evidence 
of  some  Bactrian  coins  shows,  that  when  the  more 
improved  tuitions  among  them  had  advanced  to 
writing,  they  used  the  alphabetic  characters  of 
ancient  Persia.  The  best  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  country  of  the  Turk*  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  this  was  followed  fay  the  adoption  of  the  Ara- 
bian ttlphalict,  and  by  much  of  the  language  ami 
literature  both  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  establishment  of  a firm 
government  under  Jaghatai.  the  non  of  Jongi* 
Khan,  that  the  Turkish  language — from  hint 
called  the  Jaghatai  Turkish — began  to  assume 
the  character  of  a polished  speech,  and  to  be 
written;  and  it*  most  flourishing  period  is  com- 
prised in  the  short  time  from  the  death  of  Timur, 
in  1405,  to  the  death  of  Baber,  in  1530.  Its  lite- 
rature* consists  chiefly  of  popular  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  odes  or  songs;  hut  there  are  also  some 
prose  composition*,  religious  and  chronological ; 
of  which  last  the  most  remarkable  arc  the  me- 
moirs of  Timur  and  Baber.  Turkish  composition, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Erskine,  is  less  inflated  and 
rhetorical  tlum  Persian  and  Arabian ; and,  judg- 
ing by  hi*  own  translation  of  the  last  of  the  works 
above  mentioned,  we  should  la*  disposed  to  con- 
sider Turkish  literature  as  making  a nearer  ap- 
proach. on  the.  whole,  to  the  good  sense,  taste,  and 
simplicity  of  that  of  Euro|ic,  than  any  other  lite- 
rature of  Asia.  The  Uigur  language,  used  by  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  iu  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, resembles  the  Jaghatai  much  in  form,  hut 
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is  reported  by  the  most  recent  travellers  to  present 
considerable  differences. 

In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  what  is  com- 
monly considered  Persia,  and  now  known  by  the 
nmne  of  Ueloochistan,  we  have  three  races  of  men, 
distinct  in  person  and  language,  living  in  the 
same  country,  and  dwelling  together,  yet  not 
often  intermixing  their  blood, — a circumstance 
which  will  frequently  Is?  found  in  what  remains 
of  our  review  of  the  ‘ Races  of  Asia.’  These  arc 
the  Uelochees,  Ilrahoos,  and  Dehwars.  The  Be- 
lt tehees  have  dark -brown  complexions,  black  hair, 
long  visages,  elevated  features,  with  tall  and  active, 
but  not  robust  jK'rsons.  Half  their  language  is  a 
corrupted  Persian;  and,  although  the  nature  of 
the  other  lie  not  ascertained,  we  have  little  doubt 
of  its  lieing  primitive  and  original.  The  Brahoot 
arc  wholly  unlike  the  Belochees.  They  have 
thick  short  hones, — arc,  in  fact,  a squab  instead  of 
a tall  people.  Their  faces  are  round,  ami  their 
features  tint,  instead  of  being  raised.  Frequently 
they  have  brown  hair  ami  beard,  from  which 
we  should  augur  a fairer  complexion  than  is  as- 
cribed  to  them.  The  language  of  the  Ilrahoos  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Helochees;  it 
contains  no  Persian,  and  hut  a few  words  of  the 
neighbouring  dialects  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Dch- 
teur*  have  blunt  features,  high  cheek  bones,  bluff 
cheeks,  and  short  lsidies.  What  is  remarkable  of 
them  is,  that  their  language  is  that  of  a people 
to  whom  they  hear  no  personal  resemblance,  the 
Persians.  This,  it  may  here  l*e  observed,  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Tadjuks  of  the  Turkish  family, 
who  claim  to  lie  the  almriginal  inhabitants  of 
llokhara;  but  then  the  Tadjuks,  though  stout  in 
stature,  have  elevated  features,  and  a ruddy  brown 
complexion.  None  of  these  nations  have  a na- 
tional literature,  or  seem  over  to  have  invented 
an  alphabet.  Even  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  al- 
though rude  barbarians,  they  were  fur  from  being 
savages;  for  they  had  oxen,  goats,  and  camels, 
and  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and  several  fruits. 

To  the  N.  of  the  races  now  described,  ami  in  the 
NE.  angle  of  Persia  in  its  widest  acceptation,  we 
find  another  rare,  the  Afghan,  This  family  is 
marked  by  a brown  complexion,  black  hair,  some- 
times brown,  a profusion  of  beard  of  the  same  co- 
lour, high  noses,  high  cheek-bones,  long  faces,  a 
robust  person,  ami  a stature  short  of  the  European. 
Their  language,  called  Pushtoo,  is  peculiar;  it 
contains  few  Sanscrit  words,  hut  a good  many  of 
those  of  the  popular  language  of  Upper  India,  or 
Hindi:  the  souml*  arc  rough,  and  some  of  the 
consonants  are  such  as  have  no  existence  in  the 
Persian.  They  have  no  alphabet,  and  use  the 
Arabic  characters;  and  their  national  literature, 
consisting  chiefly  of  lyrics,  is  said  not  to  be  above 
130  years  old.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  these 
people  were  rude  Itarlxarians.  Imt  not  savages,  for 
they  had  towns,  ami  com,  ami  cattle,  and  were 
probably  on  a level  with  the  tiemians  and  Ilritons 
in  the  time  of  C;esar.  It  is  only  in  coni|Miratively 
late  times  that  they  have  made  any  figure  in 
history.  Conquered  hv  a Turkish  nation,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  tenth  ceutuiy,  they  continued, 
by  their  military  enteqirisos  ami  invasions,  to  ex- 
ercise great  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Hindustan, 
ami  some  even  over  tin*  affairs  of  Persia,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  high  mountains  ami  narrow  elevated 
valleys  which  lie  E.  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans, 
exists  a people,  of  whom  little  is  known  l>ovond 
their  names : these  are  the  Kaffera,  or  infidels,  so 
called  by  their  Mohammedan  neighbours,  the 
linrds,  Tibct-llaltai,  Chitral,  Hazaras,  and  Aimaks. 
These,  people  are  described  as  remarkable  for  their 
fairness;  the  jioasossion,  occasionally,  of  light  hair 
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and  blue  eyes,  and  great  personal  beauty.  They 
s|H*uk  many  languages  which  are  absolutely  un- 
known to  Europeans.  According  to  a most  judi- 
cious writer,  Mr.  Kiskine,  they  constitute  ‘a  series 
of  nations,  who  apfs-ar  never  to  have  attained  the 
arts,  the  ease,  or  the  civilisation  of  the  southern 
states;  hut  who,  at  the  same  time,  unlike  those 
to  the  north,  have,  in  general,  settled  on  some  par- 
ticular spot,  built  villages  and  towns,  and  cultivated 
the  soil.  They  cultivate  small  quantities  of  wheat 
and  millet,  hut  their  princi[)al  wealth  consists  in 
oxen  and  goats.  The  mountain  barriers  which 
surround  them  have  protected  them  from  invasion  ; 
and  the  narrow  valleys  which  comprise  their 
country,  divides  them  into  numerous  tribes,  and 
hinders  their  civilisation. 

Preceding  eastward,  wc  come  to  a great  and 
numerous  family,  the  Hindoo , spread  from  the 
7th  to  the  85th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  68th  to  the  1*3 th  of  east  longitude.  Correctly 
s|*eaking,  this  is  j>orha|»s  not  one  family,  but  an 
aggregate  of  races,  bearing  such  a general  resem- 
blance t«»  each  other,  as  the  European  varieties  do 
among  themselves,  although  wider  in  degree.  The 
colour  is  commonly  black,  or  at  least  a deep  brown ; 
and  hence  tin*  name  of  Hindoo,  applied  to  them 
by  their  fairer  Turkish  and  Persian  invaders:  for 
that  word  in  the  Persian  language  is  equivalent 
to  negro  in  ours.  The  lmir  is  always  long,  coarse, 
ami  black;  the  l>eard  of  the  same  colour,  and  not 
deficient ; the  eye  invariably  black,  or  deep  brown  ; 
the  face  oval,  and  the  features  well  raised,  sym- 
metrical, and  handsome  ; so  far  at  leant  ns  the  ab- 
sence of  colour  amt  transparency  will  allow,  hut 
generally  with  an  effeminate  cast:  with  some  de- 
fect in  the  lower  limbs,  the  person  is  well  formed. 
The  stature  Is  generally  short  of  the  European : 
the  l»ody  is  spare,  ami  deficient  in  strength  and 
capacity  of  enduring  toil,  if  compared  with  the 
surrounding  families ; hut  the  want  of  force  is  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  lightness,  flexi- 
bility, aud  dexterity.  Judging  by  tin*  form  of  the 
skull,  modern  naturalists  have  placed  the  Hindoos, 
or  still  more  whimsically,  ‘the  higher  orders’ of 
them,  in  the  same  class  with  the  natives  of  Europe. 
This  is  hut  an  ingenious  philosophical  dream ; and 
()rme,  who  knew  them  well,  ami  who  never  sus- 
pected the  possibility  of  placing  them  in  the  same 
category  with  men  of  white  skins,  robust  frames, 
and  high  enterprise,  justly  describes  them  as  having 
been  “from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity  a people 
who  have  no  resemblance,  either  in  figure  or  man- 
ners, with  any  of  the  nations  contiguous  to  them.’ 
Their  general  appearance  to  a stranger  is  truly 
ami  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Fold,  chaplain 
to  the  factory  at  Surat  in  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  ‘A  people,’  says  ho, 

* presented  themselves  to  mine  eyes,  clothed  in 
linen  garments,  somewhat  low-descending;  of  a 
gesture  ami  garb,  as  I may  sav,  maidenly,  ami 
well-nigh  effeminate ; of  a countenance  shy,  and 
somewhat  estranged,  yet  smiling-out  a gW-eri 
ami  bashful  familiarity.'  Clearness  and  subtlety, 
rather  than  depth  with  vigour,  characterise  the 
intellectual  ca|iacitv  of  the  Hindoo.  In  practical 
good  sense  they  are  lielow  the  Chinese;  in  energy, 
vigour,  ami  enterprise,  below  the  Arabs,  Persians, 
amt  Turks;  hut  they  are  equally  astute  with  any 
of  these;  if,  indeed,  they  do  not,  in  this  respect, 
surpass  them  all.  They  have  licen  repeatedly, 
and,  for  so  numerous  a people,  easily  conquered  ; 
Imt,  on  their  side,  they  hare  never  gone  abroad 
for  conquest. 

The  Hindoos  were  probably  among  the  earliest 
civilised  of  the  families  of  mankind.  Nearly  2. 2i Hi 
years  ago,  the  Creeks  found  them  comjxjsing  com- 
munities, whose  advance  in  the  arts  of  life  was 
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equal  to  that  of  the  Persians  of  the  name  period ; 
and  to  have  attained  such  a state,  must  have  been 
t he  work  of  many  previous  centuries.  The  country 
they  inhabit  has  a favourable  climate,  and  fruitful 
soil,  and  nature  presented  to  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  ingenuity  many  valuable  products  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  such  as 
the  useful  uninmis,  many  of  which  are  still  found 
in  a wild  state  in  the  country,  with  several  de- 
scriptions of  coni,  esculent  roots,  cotton,  ami  silk. 
All  the  languages  of  the  Hindoos  an-  of  simple  ; 
grammatical  structure,  except  one,  the  dead  San- 
writ,  as  complex  as  the  Greek  or  Arabic.  There 
are  at  least  ten  alphabets,  which  seem  to  have  been 
separately  invented,  but  afterwards  more  or  less 
improved  by  borrowing  from  that  of  the  Sanscrit, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  them  all.  particularly 
in  the  adoption  of  its  regular  and  almost  philoso- 
phical arrangement.  The  Hindoo  language,  which  , 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  Sanscrit,  is  the 
modem  Hindi ; and  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  first  Mohammedan  invasion,  a lan- 
guage was  spoken  at  Delhi  and  its  vicinity  as 
nearly  resembling  it  as  Saxon  doc»  English.  The 
nation,  then,  of  which  the  Sanscrit  was  the  ver- 
nacular language,  probably  had  for  its  primitive 
war  the  countries  on  both  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
about  the  28th  degree  of  X.  latitude;  and  this  is, 
indeed,  pointed  out  by  many  intelligent  Hindoos, 
as  the  locality  of  the  ancient  people  whose  lan- 
guage and  institutions  have  exerted  so  great  an 
influence  over  a large  fiortion  of  mankind.  As  we 
diverge  from  this  focus,  the  proportion  of  Sanscrit 
found  in  the  dialects  of  India,  becomes  less  and 
less ; and  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the  South, 
not  more  of  it  is  to  Ik*  found,  nor  in  any  other 
sha|M‘,  than  that  in  which  we  find  Latin  in  Eng- 
lish.  Hindoo  literature,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
questionable antiquity  of  its  culture,  is  extrnva-  ( 
gant,  rhapsodical,  puerile,  and  destitute  both  of  | 
instruction  and  amusement.  In  ingenuity  and  | 
invention  it  can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Hebrews.  Arabs,  or  Persians;  nor,  in  common  j 
sense  or  authenticity,  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  j 
tame  and  mechanical  as  is  the  latter.  The  au-  I 
theutic  records  of  the  Hindoos  cannot  lie  carried 
buck  by  any  ingenuity  lieyond  eleven  centuries;  j 
and  even  this  much  is  the  work  of  European  an-  | 
tinuarics.  That  |s  ri«Ml  then  carries  Hindoo  chro-  ( 
nohigy  only  to  the  middle  ages  of  Eurojioan  his-  j 
tory, — corresponds  with  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain, 
— and  is  long  posterior  to  the  conquest  of  England  I 
by  the  Saxons,  of  France  by  the  Franks,  and  of 
Jtaly  by  the  Lombards.  The  capacity  of  the  Hin-  ! 
doo  family,  then,  tried  l»v  the  tc*st  of  literature,  J 
stands  lower  than  that  of  any  of  its  considerable  , 
neigh  (mure.  Wc  have  already  said,  that  though 
in  colour,  form,  ami  feature,  a common  character 
belongs  to  the  whole  Hindoo  family,  there  exist 
also  striking  differences.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  a few  of  these,  beginning  from  the 
north-west,  wc  have  the  Gtukmrrians,  with  genuine 
Hindoo  features,  brunette  complexions,  ami  rather 
stouter  ami  taller  persons  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  of  Hindustan.  They  have  a peculiar 
language  and  a national  alphabet.  South  of  these, 
and  on  the  plain,  we  have  the  more  numerous  and 
powerful  nation  of  the  Seik$  or  Sitttjh*.  ‘ The 
features  of  the  whole  nation.’  saya  B'umea,  tare 
now  ns  distinct  from  those  of  their  neighlsnirs  as 
the  Indian  and  Chinese.  With  an  extreme  regu- 
larity of  physiognomy,  and  elongation  of  counte- 
nance, they  mnv  In*  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  trills.’  \Ye  shall  add  to  this,thut  they  ore 
a tall,  active,  handsome  race;  of  very  dark  com- 
plexions, hut  of  features  strongly  marked  by  the 
genuine  Hindoo  character.  Tbeir  language  is  a 


dialect  of  the  Hindi.  Between  the  25th  and  23rd 
degre*e  of  X.  lat„  and  the  72nd  and  87th  degree 
of  E.  Ion.,  exists  a numerous  |HV>ple,  now,  for  the 
most  part,  speaking  also  a dialect  of  the  Hindi, 
which  has,  in  consequence  of  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  received  a large  admixture  of  Persian. 
They  are  generally  taller  and  fairer  than  the  people 
of  the  south,  and  of  all  the  Hindoo  family  may  In; 
considered  as  having  made  the  greatest  advance  in 
civilisation.  Their  language  is  written  in  the 
same  alphnln't  as  that  used  in  writing  Sanscrit. 
Throughout  India  they  are  known  as  Hhuln*tnnr<-a. 
To  the  east  of  these,  and  inhabiting  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  of  the  country  of  I lie  Hindm*,  we 
have  the  Bengalee  race,  distinguished  by  dirk 
com plex ions,  low  stature,  and  feeble  ami  slender 
frames  beyond  any  other  Hindoo  people.  The 
Bengalees  have  a peculiar  language  of  simple 
structure,  without  inflexions,  the  parts  of  speech 
lieing  formed  by  the  use  of  particles  and  auxi- 
liaries. Sanscrit  worth  and  roots  enter  largely 
into  its  coni|Ki>illon ; and  it  has  been  alleged  of 
this,  and  of  most  of  the  other  vernacular  languages 
of  India  that.  Sanscrit  forms  their  groundwork,  as 
Latin  forms  that  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 
This,  however,  is  unquestionably  not  true  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  south  of  India;  and  we  think 
it  very  doubtful  if  it  Ik?  so  even  of  that  of  the  Ben- 
galees. This  last  has  a peculiar  alpha! ict,  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  Dewanngari,  an  alphabet 
of  the  Sanscrit,  the  basis  most  probably  having 
been  a rude  character  of  indigenous  invention. 
There  is  no  Bengalee  literature  which  goes  further 
back  than  the  fifteenth  century,  and  very  little 
even  of  this.  The  Bengalees,  like  the  other 
Hindoos,  have  no  history;  and  the  first  authentic 
date  in  their  chronology  is  the  year  1203,  when 
the  country  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Turko- Persians,  from  Delhi  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Bengalee  race  may  be  looked  upon  ns  the  least 
energetic,  physically  ami  mentally,  of  the  Hindoo 
family.  Even  within  Hindosian,  they  have  never 
ventured,  as  conquerors  or  emigrants.  Iievond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country;  while,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  they  seem  to  have  l>cen  invaded  and 
subdued  by  all  their  western  neighbours.  In  flexi- 
bility and’  acuteness,  however,  they  equal  any 
other  Hindoos;  and  in  our  times,  have  exhibited 
a capacity  for  improvement  beyond  them  alL 

To  the  south  of  the  Bengalees,  wc  find  the 
Oriu  mee,  or  Orins,  taller  and  stronger  than  the 
former,  but  still  with  slight  and  delicate  figures. 
This  race  is  remarkable,  even  among  Hindoos,  for 
a lack  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  They  have  a 
peculiar  language,  of  simple  structure,  into  the 
composition  of  which  both  Sanscrit  and  Bengalee 
, enter  largely,  hutgits  foundation  is  most  probably 
native.  The  alphabet  is  founded  on  the  principle*  of 
the  Dewanngari,  and  the  literature  consists  almost 
wholly  of  translations  anil  paraphrases  from  the 
Sanscrit. 

To  the  south  of  the  Xerbudda  river,  and  of  the 
Orias,  arc  the  populous  race  of  the  Telingas, 
\ stouter,  taller,  and  much  more  energetic.  Those 
are*  the  people  called  by  the  earlier  Eurojiean 
settlers  (lentous.  Their  language  is  inharmonious 
lmrsh,  not  very  simple  in  its  structure,  and  is 
written  in  a peculiar  national  alphaliet ; following, 
however,  as  all  the  Indian  alphabets  do,  the  con- 
venient classification  of  the  Dew  anngari.  Sanscrit 
is  found  in  it,  a**  French  exists  in  English,  Greek  in 
Latin,  Arabic  in  Persian,  or  Turkish  and  Persian 
in  the  dialects  of  northern  India.  Their  national 
literature  is  considerable  in  extent.  This  is  the 
I only  Hindoo  race  which  has  exhibited  any  thing 
j like  a spirit  of  foreign  enterprise ; ami  that  eutcr- 
| prise  is  wholly  mercantile.  Their  cummer  a*  and 
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their  migrations  at  present  extend,  and  seem  from 
very  remote  periods  to  have  extended,  to  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  countries 
between  India  and  China.  The  spread  of  the  lan- 
guage and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  indeed,  to 
these  countries,  was  most  probably  in  a great 
measure  their  work. 

To  the  west  of  the  Telingas,  are  the  Mahratta 
race,  smaller  in  person;  rather  of  meagre  and  di- 
minutive form.  The  Mahratta  language  is  pecu- 
liar; and  in  reference  to  the  admixture  of  Sanscrit 
found  in  it,  the  same  observations  apply  as  to  the 
Tclinga.  Among  all  the  considerable  races  of  the 
Hindoo  family,  the  Mahratta  bad  long  been  the 
most  backward  in  civilisation,  and  were  totally  un- 
known  to  history  as  a people,  until  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  when  they  suddenly  entered  on  a 
career  of  conquest  which  threatened,  and,  but  for 
the  presence  of  a European  |»owcr,  would  probably 
have  effected,  the  subjugation  of  all  India. 

The  south  of  India,  beyond  the  Tclinga  and 
Mahratta  races,  is  occupied  bv  four  distinct  races, 
differing  in  language,  and,  in  some  respects,  in  ' 
physical  form  and  intellectual  character.  All  of  j 
them  are  (the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  excepted)  ’ 
of  shorter  stature,  but  of  more  compact  form,  than  1 
the  Hindoos  of  the  north.  They  arc  commonly 
also  of  darker  complexions.  Immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  Tclinga,  is  the  Tamul  race,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  level  country  below  and  to  the 
east  of  the  great  table-land  of  the  peninsula  as  far 
as  Cape  Comorin.  South  of  the  river  KrishtiA, 
and  occupying  the  table-land,  is  the  Kamata  or 
Can  arose  race,  considerably  civilised,  and  wide- 
spread in  tills  part  of  India.  Below  the  Uible-lnnd, 
and  on  the  western  coast,  arc  two  races,  tin*  Ma- 
labar, and  the  Ttdatra,  to  the  south,  peculiar  in 
their  physical  organisation,  intellectual  character 
and  languuge.  Besides  these  well  ascertained 
races,  there  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of  dis- 
tinct races  also  in  the  j»eninsiilas  of  (iujrat  and 
Kutch,  and  in  the.  territory  of  Sinde ; in  all  of 
which  there  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  languages, 
reduced  at  present  to  dialects  by  the  admixture  of 
conquerors  and  settlers  from  the  north.  Among 
the  Hindoo  races  must  lie  included  the  alioriginul 
inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  or  Cinijalesr,  who  resemble 
the  Hindoo,  and  no  other  family,  in  their  colour, 
the  form  of  their  persons,  the  character  of  their 
features,  and  the  texture  of  their  minds.  They 
have  a peculiar  language,  an  indigenous  alphabet, 
following  the  Sanscrit  arrangement,  and  their 
speech  contains  an  abundance  of  Sanscrit  words. 

But  besides  these  more  considerable  races  of 
the  Hindi  hi  family,  there  are  a good  many  rude 
tribes,  differing  essentially  in  language,  and  often 
in  |KTsou,  from  their  more  ci^liscd  ncighltours, 
ami  from  each  other.  If  we  reckon  these  last  at 
not  more  than  half  a dozen,  wc  shall  find  that  the 
whole  Hindoo  family  of  nations  does  not  consist 
of  less  t han  eighteen’ different  races,  differing  more 
or  less  from  each  other,  in  stature,  strength,  mien, 
and  intellectual  endowment.  If  wo  carry  our 
minds  back  to  a period  of  Hindoo  history  when 
society  was  in  as  rude  a state  as  in  America  on  its  | 
discovery: — before  the  time  when  some  of  the 
races,  by  their  superior  energy,  ami  more  favour- 
able |>osition.  had  destroyed  or  nlffortied  those  that 
were  more  feeble,  or  less  suspiciously  situated,  we 
shall  probably  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  manlier 
of  races  and  languages  was,  in  pnq>ortion  to  extent, i 
ns  great  in  India  as  we  have  found  it  to  la?  in  the 
New  World,  uniform  as  the  Hindoo  physical  form 
and  mind  is  commonly  considered  to  Ik*. 

From  the  eastern  limit  of  the  country  of  the 
Hindoos  to  the  western  limit  of  China,  and  from  i 
the  7th  to  the  26th  degree  of  N*.  latitude,  there' 


I exists  a great  family,  which  has  a common  cha- 
| racter,  that  is,  the  different  races,  or  nations,  or 
tribes  composing  it,  agree  as  much  among  them- 
selves ns  KumjH'nns,  Hindoos,  or  Chinese.  The 
generic  name  most  commonly  applied  to  this  family 
is  the  Hindoo Ch inese.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  its  physical  form.  Head  generally  well  pr»>- 
portioned,  but  of  remarkable  flatness  In  the  occi- 
pital part.  Features  never  bold,  prominent,  or 
well  defined  as  in  the  nations  of  central  Asia. 
Nose  small,  round  at  the  point,  but  not  flattened  ; 
ami  the  nostrils,  instead  of  being  parallel,  diverge 
greatly.  Mouth  wide,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  does  not  project ; lips  rather  thick  ; eves  sma  1 1 
and  black.  Eyebrow*  not  prominent,  nor  well 
marked.  The  face,  instead  of  being  oval,  as  in  the 
Hindoo,  Persian,  Turkish,  Arabian,  and  European 
families,  is  of  a lozenge  form ; arising  from  its  great 
breadth  across  the  checks,  and  the  prominence  of 
the  latter.  Complexion  a light  brown:  much 
fairer  than  the  Hindoo,  but  darker  than  the  Chi- 
nese. It  is  never  black,  as  in  many  Hindoos  ami 
most  negroes.  'Hie  people  described  arc  them- 
selves aware  that  they  are  a fairer  race  than  the 
Hindoos;  and,  like  the  Turks  and  Persians,  call 
the  latter  4 black  men.’  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
always  black,  lank,  coarse,  ami  abundant.  Oil 
every  other  part  it  is  scanty : and  the  beard  is 
throughout  thin  and  defective.  The  average  stat lire 
may  be  taken  at  five  feet  three  inches ; so  that 
they  are  shorter  than  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese*, 
but  rather  taller  than  the  Malayan  family.  The 
lower  limbs  are  better  formed  than  in  the  Hindoo 
family,  ami  the  hands  larger  and  less  effeminate. 
The  whole  person  is  robust,  but  without  the  light- 
ness, flexibility,  and  grace  of  the  Hindoo  form. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  more  vigorous,  strong,  ami 
hardy.  The  languages  of  this  family  of  nations 
an*  for  the  most  part  monosyllabic,  and  as  we  ap- 
proach China  wholly  so.  Even  the  polysyllabic 
words  of  foreign  languages  naturalised  among 
them  are  pronounced  as  if  each  syllable  were  ;i 
distinct  word.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  they 
are  extremely  simple  in  their  stmeture,  particle* 
supplying  the  places  of  inflexions  in  all  parts  of 
H|>cccn.  and  words  following  each  other  in  the 
nntural  onler  of  ideas.  There  are,  liesidca  the 
Pali,  or  character  of  the  religious  language,  six  al- 
phabets, employed  by  as  many  distinct  nations, 
which,  however,  on  examination,  may  Ik*  reduces l 
to  three.  The  Birmese,  Pegnans,  and  Aracancso 
write  in  the  same  alphabet,  with  trifling  modifica- 
tions. The  Siamese,  ( .'ambnians.  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Laos,  write  in  one  alphabet — that  usually 
called  the  Siamese.  But  a portion  of  the  people 
of  Lao  also  write  in  an  alphabet  distinct  from  thorn* 
two.  The  Birmese  and  Siamese  have  adopted  the 
classification  of  the  Sanscrit,  hut  not  so  the  pecu- 
liar alphabet  of  Loo.  We  hold  all  three  to  !*■  of 
native  invention,  and  the  introduction  of  the  San- 
scrit classification  to  Ik*  only  recent  and  incidental. 
The  fourth  alphabet,  or  Pali,  in  which  religious 
works  are  generally  written,  is  common  to  all  the 
notions  now  mentioned,  and  is  the  same  which  is 
now  used  in  Ceylon  for  a similar  purpose,  and 
which  was  once  used  in  .lava  ami  other  regions 
remote  from  India,  the  country  in  which  it  un- 
questionably originateil.  The  languages  of  the 
Hindoo-Cliinese  countries  now  raent lined  have  not 
only  a common  character,  as  to  sound,  structure, 
and  genius,  but  they  contain  also  many  words  in 
common,  the  necessary  effect  of  invasions,  con- 
quests, and  settlements;  the  greater  number  of 
them,  probably,  in  rude  ami  early  periods  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  which,  with  few  exceptions  history 
has  preserved  no  record.  A large  infusion  of  San- 
scrit, through  the  medium  of  the  Pali,  is  also  com- 
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mon  to  them  alL  The  Pali  differ*  cliicflv  from 
San*4crit  in  being  more  vocalic,  more  effeminate 
in  its  pronunciation,  and  less  complex  in  its 
grammatical  structure.  Moat  probably  it  was  a lan- 
guage which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Sanscrit; 
and  was  the  result  of  a conquest  of  the  people 
who  spoke  the  latter,  effected  by  some  other  Hin- 
doo nution.  the  principal  seat  of  whose  government 
was  Magadha  or  llnhar.  The.  Pali  is  not  an  in- 
trinsic portion  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  languages; 
but  it  is  found  to  exist  in  them,  as  Arabic  does  in 
Persian  or  Turkish.  The  mind  of  this  family,  as 
exhibited  in  their  literary  efforts,  ranks  them  lielow 
that  of  the  Hindoos.  In  enterprise  they  rank  uLso 
below  the  latter.  Their  wars  and  enterprises  have 
been  wholly  confined  among  themselves,  and  they 
have  never  exercised  the  slightest  influence  over 
the  other  great  families  of  mankind ; nor  have 
they  produced  a single  great  name  known  to  his- 
tory, or  one  rememl>en*d  even  by  themselves  a 
century  after  his  death.  Still  their  civilisation 
must  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  for  the  elements 
to  promote  an  early  advance  unquestionably  exist 
in  their  country,  and  these  have  never  lieen  pre- 
sented to  any  family  of  mankind  without,  begetting 
early  improvement.  The  ox,  the  buffalo,  and  the 
elephant,  are  natives  of  their  countries  through- 
out; and  very  probably  the  horse  and  dog  were  so 
in  early  times.  The  soil  too  is  genernllv  of  re- 
markable fertility ; is  well  watered ; and.  in  all 
likelihood,  rice  and  some  smaller  grains,  with  some 
farinaceous  roots  and  useful  fruits,  are  indigenous. 
Inferior  to  the  Hindoos,  and  still  more  to  the 
Persians  Arabs,  and  Chinese,  their  superiority  over 
all  the  negro  and  American  nations  is  in  a still 
greater  proportion.  Their  progress  in  agriculture, 
in  the  common  arts  of  life,  the  character  of  their 
religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  their  pos- 
session of  a written  character  and  a literature,  to 
which  they  have  been  little  indebted  to  foreigners, 
attest,  in  short,  an  early  and  considerable  progress 
in  society.  Bimic.se  temples,  with  every  npj>cnr- 
anee  of  authenticity,  can  Ik*  traced  back  to  the  9th 
century,  corresponding  to  the  ages  of  Charlemagne 
and  Haroun-ai-Buschid.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  no 
great  antiquity ; but  the  people  who  constructed 
such  buildings  were  already  far  removed  from 
being  savages. 

We  shall  now  offer  a brief  sketch  of  the  races 
or  varieties  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  family,  begin- 
ning our  examination  from  the  westward.  After 
leaving  the  country  of  the  Hindoo  family — of  the 
men  of  black  complexion,  tine  prominent  features, 
slender  iH'rtMin, and  graceful  form — we  approach  the 
men  of  brown  complexion,  flat  features,  and  strong- 
built  but  squab  ]>crHons.  Still  the  Hindoo  form, 
whether  from  admixture  of  races  or  original  con- 
stitutional difference,  has  not  wholly  disapjieared, 
and  the  half-civ ilised  people  of  Cassav,  Cachar, 
and  Assam,  with  about  a dozen  small  trills  in  a 
wild  and  half-savage  state,  may  be  described  as 
lartnking  of  the  physical  form  of  both  Hindoo  and 
lindoo-Chinese.  All  these  speak  different  lan- 
guages, and  the  more  civilised  write,  some  with 
the  nlphaU't  of  the  Rengallees,  and  some  with 
that  of  the  Birmese.  Among  a few  language  is 
polysyllabic,  but  monosyllabic  dialects  prevail. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  the  savage  semi- 
barbarous  or  half-ct  vilified  tribes  and  nations  now 
mentioned — extending  to  the  south  as  far  os  the 
7th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  to  the  east  ns  far 
as  the  Anam  race — we  find  six  considerable  na- 
tions in  which  the  physical  character  we  have 
ascribed  to  the  Hindoo-Chinese  family  is  well 
marked,  the  genius  of  whose,  languages  agrees, 
and  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  social 
advancement.  These  arc,  the  Aruconcsc,  Bir- 
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mosc,  Peguans,  Laos  or  Shans,  Siamese,  and  Cnin- 
liojans.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  peculiar 
language ; and  there  exists  even  in  their  physical 
form,  especially  as  to  size,  strength,  and  feature, 
differences  which,  though  not  very  obvious  to  a 
stranger,  are  sensible  enough  to  themselves. 
Living  among  them  in  scattered  communities,  as 
far  as  European  inquiry  has  extended,  there  exist 
no  less  than  eight  trilK*s,  migrator)'  or  savage, 
shaking  as  many  distinct  languages. 

From  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cambojn,  to  the 
western  frontier  of  China,  exists  the  Anam  race, 
comprising  the  Cochin-Chinese  and  Tonquinese. 
These,  though  they  have  the  common  characters 
of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  family,  differ  from  the  rest 
in  so  many  particulars  that  they  might  probably 
have  lieen  considered,  without  impropriety,  as  a 
distinct  family  of  the  human  race.  In  stature 
they  are  shorter  than  their  neighl>ours.  the  Laos, 
Cam boj ana,  and  Siamese,  and  greatly  shorter  than 
the  Chinese.  Their  persons  are  squat,  hut  well- 
pro  j)ort ion ed  and  active;  their  features  are  un- 
seemly, their  cheek-bones  very  high,  and  in  that 
direction  the  face  is  very  broad.  Their  language 
is  purely  monosyllabic,  and  in  its  terms  has  no 
admixture  of  the  western  languages.  It  has  no 
alphabet ; but,  in  lieu  of  it,  uses,  with  little  varia- 
tion, the  symbolic  writing  of  the  Chinese.  Be- 
sides the  Anam  nation  there  are  two  conside*.rable 
tribes  inhabiting  the  same  country,  the  Vhampa 
and  Moi.  speaking  their  own  distinct  and  peculiar 
idioms.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  llindoo- 
Chincse  countries,  and  among  a people  probably 
not  by  one-tenth  part  so  numerous  as  the  Hindoos,  we 
have  thirty-two  nations  with  distinct  languages. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  family,  comprising, 
indeed,  a very  large  portion  of  mankind,  the 
Chinese.  The  outline  of  its  physical  character 
mav  lie  described  as  follows  : — Colour  a sickly 
white,  or  pale  yellow;  hair  of  the  head  lank, 
black,  coarse,  ami  shining;  heard  always  black, 
thin,  and  deficient ; there  is  but  little  hair  on  any 
other  part  of  the  liody ; eye  invariably  black,  or 
dark  ; eves  and  eyebrows  oblique,  turning  up- 
wards externally;  cheek-bones  high,  and  face 
round — neither  square,  nor  lozenge-formed,  nor 
angular  in  its  outline ; nose  small,  depressed  at 
its  extremity,  and  thick  at  the  root;  lips  thicker 
than  with  Europeans,  but  moderate  compared  to 
those  of  the  negro.  The  whole  |>ersun  is  well 
built  and  symmetrical ; there  is  not  in  it  the 
lightness  and  ngility  of  the  Hindoo;  hut  there  is 
sufficient  activity,  and  far  greater  strength.  The 
hands  are  small  and  soft,  like  those  of  the  other 
people  of  warm  climates.  The  lower  limbs  are 
l>articularly  well  formed,  far  excelling  in  this 
resjiect  those  of  all  other  Asiatic  people.  The 
languages  of  this  people  are  purely  monosyllabic, 
none  of  the  nations  comprising  it  having  ever 
known  how  to  put  two  syllables  together;  33*) 
poor  monosyllables,  beginning  with  a consonant, 
ami  ending  in  a vowel,  a liquid,  or  a nasal,  and 
each  monosyllable  admitting  commonly  of  nliotit 
four  intonations,  so  as  to  make  in  all  about  1,300 
words,  make  up  the  whole  of  their  meagre  col- 
loquial dialects,  which  are  no  less  than  fifteen  in 
number,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  provincial 
divisions  of  the  country,  which  in  carlv  times  com- 
posed, probably,  at  least  as  many  distinct  nations. 
The  Chinese  monosyllables  are  neither  affected  by 
number,  ease,  nor  gender;  by  mood,  tense,  or 
person  ; but  arc  designated  by  prefixed  or  affixed 
particles,  about  thirty  in  number.  'Hie  Chinese 
family  never  invented  an  alphabet.  From  knotted 
wools  they  came  to  their  present  symbolic  cha- 
racter, which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Egyp- 
tian or  any  other  hieroglyphics.  It  is  a language 
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for  the  eye,  and  not  the  ear — a character  which 
may  be  read  in  English  or  in  Arabic  as  well  os  in 
any  Chinese  language,  and  probably,  indeed,  with 
more  precision.  The  Chinese  writing,  in  fact,  is  a 
universal  character,  like  the  Arabic  numerals.  and 
has  consequently  many  conveniences ; but  it  has 
also  its  inconveniences.  It  has  prevented  the  cul- 
ture of  oral  language;  occasioned  the  continuance 
of  many  distinct  languages  in  the  same  country ; 
and  these  wretchedly  meagre  in  structure,  sound, 
and  comprehensiveness.  The  Chinese  mind,  as 
indicated  bv  its  literature,  is  frigid,  mechanical, 
and  unimaginative.  For  the  tine  arts,  in  which 
the  Greeks  anil  Etruscans  had  made  such  re- 
markable progress  2,500  years  ago.  the  Chinese 
have  never,  to  the  present  day.  exhibited  any 
capacity.  They  are  laborious,  practical,  orderly — 
a vast  assemblage,  in  fact,  of  shopkcejKT*  uud 
mechanics.  They  are  among  those  families  that 
made  the  earliest  progress  in  civilisation.  What- 
ever they  have  is.  also,  indigenous;  for  of  all  man- 
kind they  owe  least  to  strangers.  The  Chinese 
cam’  their  authentic  history  back  to  a period  of 
nearly  3,000  years;  and  their  sage,  Coufucius, 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  present  character  2,300 
years  ago— wrote,  in  short,  his  moral  rhapsodies 
while  Herodotus  was  writing  hlstorv  ; and  in  the 
same  age  in  which  nourished  Pericles,  Phidias, 
liip|HKTates,  and  Plato;  so  that  China  was  ob- 
viously as  inferior  to  Europe  tlien  as  it  is  now. 
At  tliat  time,  however,  China,  south  of  the  Yellow 
river,  which  at  present  contains  the  greatest  and 
most  industrious  ysirtion  of  its  population,  was  in 
a state  of  entire  barbarism ; and  even  the  northern 
frontier  wFas  divided  into  tumiy  petty  states.  Two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  Christ,  or  above 
two  centuries  and  a half  later,  the  Chinese  built 
along  their  frontier  n wall  of  1,500  miles  in  extent, 
some  20  ft.  high,  and  broad  enough  for  half  n 
dozen  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  This  was  in  the 
age  of  the  llannilmls  and  Scipios,  and  in  point  of 
magnitude,  but  nothing  else,  tar  exceeded  the 
power  of  the  Homans  and  Carthaginians  of  the 
same  period.  We  may  infer  from  it  that  a people 
who  could  erect  such  a work,  and  w ho  2,000  years 
ago  had  a frontier  of  1,500  miles  to  defend,  were 
already  numerous,  and  to  a certain  degree  indus- 
trious. We  may  safely  infer,  then,  that  the  Chi- 
nese, from  their  early  progress  in  civilisation,  from 
their  invention  of  printing,  their  discovery  of  silk 
and  jHircclain,  their  progress  in  useful  works,  such 
os  domestic  architecture,  bridges,  and  canals,  and 
their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, are,  if  not  the  most  showy'  and  brilliant, 
at  least  the  most  practical  and  useful  of  the 
Asiatic  races.  One  thing  has  been  always  com- 
nion  to  this  and  the  Hindoo  family— on  absence 
of  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  no  age  have  the 
Chinese  gone  abroad  in  search  of  foreign  con- 
quests or  adventures ; and  even  their  indirect  in- 
lluence  on  strangers  has  boon  confined  to  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  no  doubt  a wide 
circuit.  Like  all  Asiatic  people,  t«>o,  they  exhibit 
a disposition  to  stand  still,  after  making  certain 
advances  in  civilisation,  wrhich,  in  their  case, 
have  undoubtedly  been  respectable.  Thev  at  all 
events  display  none  of  that  illimitable  facility  of 
expansion  which,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  has 
hitherto  alone  characterised  the  European  family. 
The  Europeans  of  the  19th  century  bear  very  little 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  15th,  except  in  spirit 
and  enter] wise ; but  we  perceive  that  the  Chinese 
of  these  two  distant  ages  are  in  all  respects  very 
nearly  the  same. 

Even  in  the  apparently  homogeneous  population 
of  China  there  is  to  Ik*  found  considerable  diver- 
sity, Is. th  physical  ami  intellectual,  probably  as 


great  as  in  the  European  family  or  the  Hindoo. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  fifteen 
languages,  belonging  to  as  many  provinces;  and, 
indeed*  several  provinces  have  more  than  one 
language.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  ami 
eastern  coast  are  commonly  more  athletic  than 
those  of  the  centre  and  north;  and  among  the 
latter  are  found  some  who  have  less  of  the  obliquit  y 
of  eye  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Chinese, 
and  whose  features  altogether  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  European.  There  are  even  races 
within  the  empire  that  arc  not  Chinese  either  in 
person  or  sjieech,  and  who  still  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, as  the  Meaou-tse  in  flic  interior,  the 
Loins  on  the  western  frontier,  with  the  moun- 
taineers of  Homan  and  Formosa.  These  two 
islands,  indeed,  seem  only  to  have  been  colonised 
bv  the  Chinese,  as  the  Saxons  colonised  Britain ; 
while  the  aljorigines,  like  the  Welsh  and  High- 
landers, have  been  confined  to  the  mountains. 
The  language  of  Formosa  is,  in  fact,  polysyllabic, 
and  contains  many  words  of  the  Malayan  family 
of  languages ; and  the  Chinese  colonisation  of  this 
island  w’c  know  to  lie  only  of  two  centuries'  date. 

Near  the  Chinese  we  have  another  great  family, 
bearing  it  some  resemblance,  but  still  so  distinct 
in  physical  and  intellectual  character,  that  wo 
am  w-arrauted  in  classing  it  separately.  This  is 
the  Japanese,  which  occupies  a country  of  great 
extent,  in  the  fine  and  tcnq>erate  climate  from  30° 
to  45°  N.,  and  comprises  a population  inferior 
only  to  the  Chinese.  Their  colour  is  tawny  ; 
Stature  short  hut  robust;  noses  tlattish;  eyelid* 
thick,  and.  as  it  were,  puffed;  eyes,  ns  usual,  dark, 
but  less  sunk  than  those  of  the  Chinese ; lower 
liralw  large  and  thick,  not  clean,  ami  well  made, 
as  with  the  latter.  4 In  the  main,’  says  Kerapfer, 

4 they  are  of  a very  ugly  appearance.’  The 
language  of  the  Japanese,  instead  of  being  mono- 
syllabic, is  polysyllabic.  Hie  Chinese  can  pro- 
nounce the  aspirate  h;  the  Japanese  have  no 
such  sound  in  their  language.  The  Chinese  have, 
as  it  were,  a natural  iucajuicity  of  pronouncing  the 
consonants  r and  d,  which  they  always  convert 
into  /.  The  Japanese  pronounce  them  with  the 
same  facility  as  Europeans.  The  different  pro- 
nunciation of  the  two  people  made  a lively  im- 
pression on  Kempfer,  who  describes  it  as  follows  : 

‘ As  to  the  pronunciation,  that  also  is  very  different 
in  both  languages,  whether  we  consider  it  in 
general,  or  with  reganl  to  particular  letters ; ami 
this  difference  is  so  remarkable,  tliat  it  seems  the 
very  instruments  of  voice  are  differently  funned  in 
the  Japanese  from  what  they  are  in  tiie  Chinese, 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Japanese  language  in 
general  is  pure,  articulate,  and  distinct,  there  being 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  letters,  according 
to  our  ulphabct,  combined  together  in  one 
syllable:  that  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary.  L» 
nothing  but  a confused  noise  of  many  consonants, 
pronounced  with  a sort  of  singing  nccejit.  very 
disagreeable  to  the  ear.’  He  adds,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  commercial  terms,  the  lan- 
guage of  Japan  does  not  coutaiu  a single  word 
borrowed  from  the  dialects  of  China ; and  hence 
he  argues,  with  justice,  that  the  two  nations  are 
wholly  of  distinct  origin.  The  Japanese,  to  r 
certain  extent,  have  adopted  the  symbolic  writing 
of  the  Chinese ; but  they  have  also  an  alphaln  i of 
their  own,  which  is  syllabic,  like  that  of  the 
Manchuos.  and  like  it,  too,  written  from  top  to 
bottom.  A Hindoo  alphabet  has  also  been  re- 
cently discovered  among  them,  confined  to  the 
xiesthood,  whose  ritual  is  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Pali 
un gunge.  The  Ja]iancsc,  from  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  them,  are  a race  of  considerable  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  energy  ; inferior  to  the  Clii- 
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fiesc  in  ingenuity,  but  superior  to  them  in  spirit 
and  courage.  Favoured  bv  n country  enjoying 
many  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  insular  pt  wit  ion, 
with  moat  probably  the  |xis*ession,  on  the  spot, 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  plants  and  animals, 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  early  progress  in 
civilisation.  Their  authentic  history',  according 
to  themselves,  dates  660  years  b.c.  This  is  pro- 
bably greatly  over-rating  its  real  authenticity;  for 
it  would  carry'  us  back  almost  to  the  foundation  of 
Home,  and  would  precede,  by  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, the  age  of  Confucius  and  Pericles.  In 
fact,  they  admit  that,  they  arc  a people  of  more 
recent  civilisation  than  the  Chinese  hv  twelve 
centuries.  They  have  had,  however,  a long  time  for 
improvement,  mid  for  the  last  three  centuries  may 
Is*  considered  as  having  been  absolutely  stationary, 
if,  indeed,  as  the  result  of  their  self-exclusion  from 
strangers  within  that  |ierind,  they  may  not  rather 
lie  considered  to  be  in  a more  unfavourable  po- 
sition than  before  it.  While  Chinese  civilisation 
has  been  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  invasions 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  North,  no  strangers  have 
ever  successfully  invaded  Japan ; and  the  only 
attempt  at  conquest — made  by  the  Mogul  con- 
querors of  China  between  five  and  six  centuries 
ago— the  elements,  and  the  courage  of  the  Ja- 
panese, repelled,  and  punished  by  the  destruction 
of  100,000  of  the  invaders.  An  industrious,  and, 
in  many  respects,  an  ingenious  culture  of  rice, 
barley,  and  wheat — resjieotable  manufactures  of 
silk,  cotton  pottery',  and  lacquered  ware, — letters, 
literature,  authentic  records,  the  art  of  printing, 
and  political  institutions— prove  the  Japanese  to 
lie  capable  of  a respectable  civilisation  according 
to  the  Asiatic  standard  ; but  they  prove  also  that, 
notwithstanding  their  more  favourable  position, 
both  as  to  climate  and  political  security,  their 
liat oral  genius  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 
That  they  are  a peculiar  and  original  family  we 
think  there  can  be  no  question.  This  is  their 
own  opinion  ; and  Kempicr  observes,  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  that  they  ‘ fancy  themselves  highly 
affronted  by  the  endeavours  of  some  who  busy 
themselves  to  draw  the  original  of  their  nation 
from  the  Chinese  or  others  of  their  neighbours.’ 

The  individuals  of  the  Japanese  family,  like 
other  races,  exhibit  great  differences,  physical  and 
intellectual.  The  inhabitants  of  Nifsm,  the  prin- 
cipal island,  are  distinguished  by  big  heads,  flat 
noses,  and  musculous  fleshy  complexions.  Those 
of  Saikokf  are  short  in  stature,  of  slender  make, 
but  well-shaped  and  handsome.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Loochoo  islands  an*  described  ns  being 
neither  Chinese  nor  Jn  pan  esc,  but  partaking  of  both. 
Their  stature  does  not  exceed  o feet  2 inches,  so 
that  they  are  u very  diminutive  race.  Their  lan- 
guage is  peculiar,  partaking  equally  of  the  mono- 
syllabic and  polysyllabic  character.  The  Japanese, 
on  the  whole,  show  much  diversity,  though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  China;  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a more  perfect  oral  language,  a com- 
mon alphabet,  and,  in  general,  the  absence  of  the 
artificial  medium  of  communication  which  is  uni- 
versal among  the  people  of  the  latter  country. 

To  the  NE.  of  China  we  have  another  familv, 
the  Grrcan,  occupying  a peninsula  equal  to  Britain 
in  extent.  The  Coreana  are  described  as  superior 
in  strength  and  stature  to  the  Chinese  and  Ja- 
panese, but  they  are  evidently  n nice  very  inferior 
m mental  energy  and  capacity  to  either.  Their  lan- 
guage, or  most  probably  languages,  are  peculiar, 
differing  from  those  of  their  immediate  neighbours, 
the  Manchoos,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.  It  would 
ajijsar,  also,  that  they  have  a national  alphabetic 
character,  although  occasionally  having  recourse 
also  to  the  symbolic  writing  of  China.  In  the 


useful  arts  they  have  made  considerable  progress, 
but  the  standard  of  their  civilisation  is  much 
below  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Their 
authentic  history  goes  back  to  100  years  B.O.,  or 
corresponds  with  the  classic  era  of  Home. 

The  inhabitants  of  two-thirds  of  the  superficies 
of  Asia,  from  the  seats  of  the  families  already 
specified  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  remain  to  lx*  de- 
scribed; These  have  n common  resemblance  in 
some  important  features;  but  it  is  only  such  a 
resemblance,  colour  alone  excepted,  as  exists  in 
nil  the  families  already  mentioned  lr<»ni  the  eastern 
short*  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  confines  of 
Hindoxtan.  Modem  naturalists  have  described 
the  whole,  including  in  it  the  nations  to  the  E.  of 
the  Hindoos,  which  we  have  just  classed,  as  one 
of  the  five  permanent  varieties  of  the  human  race, 
under  the  name  of  the  Mongolian.  Under  another 
classification,  we  may  divide  the  races  into  those 
which  inhabit  the  valleys  or  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya  chain;  those  which  dwell  between  the 
latter,  the  Chinese  and  Corcan  families,  and  the  Altai 
mountains;  And,  lastly,  those  which  dwell  between 
the  Altai  range  generally  and  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  first  race,  proceeding  in  the  above  order, 
and  beginning  from  the  E.,  is  the  Bootea,  or 
j inhabitants  of  Bootan.  * It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive,’  says  Turner,  who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  both,  * a greater  dissimilarity  l>e- 
! tween  the  most  remote  inhabitants  of  the  glolie 
than  that  which  distinguishes  the  feeble-bodied 
and  meek-spirited  natives  of  Bengal,  and  their 
active  and  herculean  neighlxHira,  the  mountaineers 
of  Bootan.'  They  have  invariably  black  hair;  the 
eye  is  a very  remarkable  feature  of  the  face1 — 
small,  black,  with  long  pointed  corners,  as  though 
stretched  and  extended  by  artificial  means;  their 
eve-lashes  are  so  thin  as  to  lie  scarcely  tierceptible; 
and  the  eyebrow  is  but  slightly  shaded.  Below 
the  eyes  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face,  which  is 
rather  fiat  and  narrow  from  the  check-lames  to  the 
chin.  The  skin,  about  as  fair  as  that  of  a southern 
European,  is  remarkable  for  its  smoothness ; and 
the  tieard  dries  not  present  itself  until  a very  ad- 
vanced age,  and  then  is  scanty.  The  Booteas  are 
a stout,  active  race,  and  their  stature  occasionally 
rises  to  six  feet.  Mr.  Turner,  indeed,  describes 
them  as  4 models  of  athletic  strength.’  The  Boo- 
teas are  a long-settled  agricultural  people,  and 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts:  have 
a peculiar  language;  an  al[ihalx‘t  which  follows 
the  Hindoo  arrangement  ; and  in  civilisation, 
allowance  being  made  for  their  remote,  insulated, 
and  mountainous  country,  may  lie  considered  on 
a par  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  King 
between  India  and  China. 

Westward  of  the  Booteas  is  the  country  of  the 
Nepal,  which,  indc|>cndctit  of  Hindoo  colonists 
and  settlers  from  the  8.,  who  are  sometimes  of 
j pure  blood,  but  have  often  mixed  it  with  that  of 
the  natives,  contains  eight  alxmginal  races,  viz., 
the  (iorkhas,  M agars,  t tunings,  Jariyns.  Ncwnrs, 
Murmis  Kirauts,  and  Lanehas.  This,  from  the 
predominant  race,  may  lie  called  the  Cotkha 
family.  These  are  a short,  robust  jieuple,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  of  features  less  Mongolian 
than  those  of  the  Booteas,  Their  languages  are 
for  the  most  part,  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
polysyllabic,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  have 
a knowledge  of  letters.  There  is,  among  one  of 
the  races  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  a native  alpha- 
bet; but  thu  Dewaitogari,  adapted  by  additions 
and  omissions  to  their  native  pronunciation,  has 
lieen  adopted  by  the  greater  numlier.  Their  state 
of  civilisation  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Booteas ; but  they  have,  recently  a tlcast,  exhi- 
bited a greater  spirit  of  enterprise. 
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To  the  N.  of  Bootan  and  Nepal,  and  on  the 
terrace  of  the  grand  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  at  an 
elevation  of  12,000  or  13,000  ft,  above  the  sea,  in 
a cold  and  dry  climate,  ami  an  ungeninl  soil,  an* 
found  the  Tibet ian  family,  which,  as  far  a*  our 
knowledge  goe*,  extends  over  26  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, or  from  the  74th  to  the  100th.  The  Tilict- 
ians  have  what  is  commonly  called  the  Tartar 
countenance — a face  angular  and  broad  across  the 
cheek-bones,  and  small  black  eyes  with  very  little 
beard.  Instead  of  being  tall,  like  the  Booteas, 
they  are  short,  squat,  broad-shouldered,  but  slow 
and  sluggish  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  They  are 
mild  in  tlis|M notion,  and  have  never  exhibited  the 
mental  energy  or  enterprise  of  their  neighbours 
either  to  the  N.  or  S.  The  horse  and  ass.  two 
species  of  the  ox,  the  goat  nnd  sheep,  are  domes- 
ticated among  them.  All  these  are  probably  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  the  two  first  are  said 
still  to  exist  in  the  wild  state.  Their  language  is 
guttural,  nasal,  and  harsh,  and  in  a great  measure 
jsdvsyllabic.  They  possess  a peculiar  alphaliet, 
which  bean  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hin- 
doos in  their  neighbourhood,  but  does  not  follow 
its  arrangement.  For  religious  purposes  they  have 
another  alphabet,  much  resembling  the  I'ali,  and 
which  they  no  doubt  received  along  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Buddha  or  Fo,  which  they  have  been  the 
medium  of  communicating  to  many  of  the  tribes 
of  Tartary,  including  the  two  which  have  con- 
quered China.  They  have  long  possessed  the  art 
of  printing  with  immoveable  wooden  blocks,  which 
they  use,  however,  only  for  the  multiplication  of 
religious  works. 

We  now  come  to  far  more  inqiortant  races : 
those  inhabiting  generally  the  vast  plateau  and 
extensive  ascents  between  the  Himalaya  range  in 
the  south,  and  the  Altai  range  and  the  ranges 
which  continue  it 'to  the  eastward,  in  the  north, 
as  fur  as  the  140th  deg.  of  long.,  und  then  between 
the  latter  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  or 
Amour.  This  is  the  Mongolian  family,  and  may 
bo  described  as  l sung  generally  comprised  between 
the  40tli  ami  541th  degrees  of  lat.,  and  ranging 
over  811°  of  long.,  or  from  the  60th  to  the  140th 
deg.  E.,  although,  in  some  situations,  exceeding 
these  limits  N.  and  S.  by  a few  degrees.  We  sluill 
first  give  the  general  description  of  the  whole 
family.  Forehead  low  and  slanting;  head  alto- 
gether of  a square  form.  The  cheek-bones  stand 
out  widely  on  either  side;  the  glabella  ami  omi 
nmi,  which  are  Hat  and  very  small,  are  placed 
nearly  in  the  same  plane  with  the  malar  lames; 
then;  are  scarcely  any  superciliary  ridges;  entrance 
of  the  nose  narrow;  the  malar  fossa  forms  but  a 
slight  excavation;  the  ulvular  edge  of  the  jaws  is 
obtusely  arched  in  front;  chin  rather  prominent; 
body  short  of  the  European  stature,  broad,  square, 
and  robust  ; extremities  short,  but  slender;  shoul- 
ders high;  neck  thick  and  strong.  Hair  always 
black,  and  the  eye  invariably  black  or  dark  brown. 
Hair  of  the  head  long  and  lank;  and  there  is  a 
paucity  of  heard,  as  wrcll  os  of  hair  over  the  rest 
of  the  body. 

Then;  are  two  great  divisions  of  this  family 
known  to  Euroiieans,  under  the  name  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Tartars.  The  first  comprise  chiefly 
the  Manchoos,  sometimes  called  also  Man-burs 
and  Mnnjurs.  These  are  the  present  lords  of 
China,  of  which  their  parent  country  constitutes 
but  a dependency,  though  a favoured  one.  Those 
that  an*  seen  in  China  are.  not  always  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Chinese.  They  are  described 
as  shorter  and  squatter  than  the  Chinese,  and  I 
having  a more  angular  countenance  and  harsher  I 
features.  It  must  1m*  recollected,  however,  that  a | 
perfect  similarity  of  dress  and  costume  is  apt  to 


mislead  the  observer,  and  that  most  of  the  first 
conquerors  marrying  Chinese  women,  the  nominal 
Manchoos  of  China  are  in  reality,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, a mixed  race.  Inhabiting  a more  genial 
climnte  and  a better  soil  than  the  Mongols  or 
Western  Tartars,  the  Manchoos  are  a more  civi- 
lised jH-ople  than  the  latter.  They  have  for  the 
most  port  habitations,  and  some  agriculture*, 
though  flocks  ami  herds  constitute  their  chief 
wealth.  The  great  river  Amur,  or  Snghalien,  and 
its  many  branches,  which  abound  in  fish,  passing 
through  their  territory,  many  exist  as  fishermen. 
The  Manehoo  language  is  quite  national  and  pe- 
culiar ; it  is  polysyllabic, full,  and  sonorous.  It  has 
the  sort  of  copiousness  which  characterises  the 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  ami  which,  in  a perfect  lan- 
guage, ought  rather  to  lie  called  redundancy.  The 
number  of  words  for  the  horse,  ox.  and  dog,  ac- 
cording to  age,  sex.  size,  colour,  and  other  quali- 
ties, is,  for  example,  overwhelming.  The  present 
alphabet  of  the  Manchoos  is  syllabic,  written  in 
columns  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
like  the  Chinese,  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
that  character,  from  left  to  right.  The  Manehoos, 
though  they  have  acted  a considerable,  have  by  no 
means  acted  an  equally  distinguished,  jwirt  on  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world  with  their  neighbours  the 
Mongols.  In  the  eleventh  century,  however,  thev 
established  the  great  empire  known  in  the  middle 
ages  by  the  name  of  Katay  or  Cathay,  hv  uniting 
to  their  own  country  the  northern  half  of  Chiua. 
This,  after  lasting  117  years,  was  subverted  by 
the  arms  of  JengisKhnn;  but  in  the  year  1624, 
and  at  an  interval  of  more  than  four  centuries, 
the  Manchoos  again  possessed  themselves  of  China, 
and  have  now  for  more  than  two  centuries  go- 
verned that  empire,  and  probably  with  a skill  and 
wisdom  never  eq milled  by  its  native  masters. 

We  come  now  to  the  true  Mongols — to  the  race 
4 whose  rapid  conquests,’  as  Gib! ion  expresses  it, 

4 may  be  compared  with  the  primitive  convulsions 
of  nature,  which  have  agitated  ami  altered  the 
surface  of  the  globe.’  They  extend  westward  from 
] the  longitude  of  Pekin,  or  about  116°,  to  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  a sweep  of  at  least  3,000  m.,  ami  with  the 
same  physical  form,  the  same  language,  and  no 
great  variety  of  manners,  embrace  the  communi- 
ties or  tribes  known  to  us  under  the  various  deno- 
minations of  Mongols,  or  Moghuls,  Kalkas,  Kluth.% 
Ogttrs,  Kokonors,  Kami,  ami  Kalmucks.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly to  this  family  that  the  descriptions  given 
by  European  writers  of  4 the  Tartars’  is  applicable. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  same  men  as  the  companions 
of  Attila,  Jengia  Khan,  and  for  the  most  jiart  of 
those  of  Timur,  who,  though  priding  himself  on 
being  a Turk,  was  in  reality  a Mongol,  whom 
family  had  been  long  settled  in  a Turkish  country, 
and  whose  myriads  were  a mixture  of  both  races. 
Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Jornandes,  describe* 
the  person  of  Attila.  and  says  that  it  exhibited 
4 the  genuine  deformity  of  a modem  Calmuck.* 
An  ecclesiastic,  quoted  by  Matthew  Paris,  gives, 
in  1213,  a picture  of  the  Mongols  who  were  the 
instruments  of  the  conquests  of  Jengis  and  hi* 
sons,  which  is  evidently  drawn  by  an  eye-witness, 

4 The  Tartars,’  says  he,  4 have  firm  and  robust- 
bodies,  lean  and  pallid  countenances,  high  and 
broad  shoulders,  short  and  distorted  uoses,  pointed 
and  prominent  chins,  a low  and  deep  up|H*r  jaw, 
long  teeth,  distant  from  each  other,  eyelids  stretch- 
ed out  from  the  temple  to  the  nose,  eves  black  and 
unsteady,  an  expression  oblique  and  stem,  ex- 
tremities bony  and  nervous,  large  ami  muscular 
thighs,  but  short  legs,  with  a stature  equal  to  our 
own,  the  deficiency  in  the  length  of  the  lower 
limbs  being  made  up  in  the  rest  of  the  bodv.* 
The  Catholic  missionaries,  who  in  the  reign  of  (he 
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Chinene  emperor  Knng-hi  repeatedly  travelled 
over  the  country  of  the  Mongols,  and  actually 
surveyed  a portion  of  it,  confirm  this  description. 
The  Mongols,  by  their  statement,  are  a stout,  squat, 
swarthy,  and  ill-favoured  people,  with  the  common 
Tartar  countenance  expressed  in  its  lioldest  linea- 
ments. The  language  of  the  Mongols  is  polysyl- 
labic, and  differs  wholly  from  that  of  the  Man- 
chooa.  What  is  remarkable,  and  almost  peculiar 
to  this  people,  is,  that  the  whole  race  speak  the 
same  language,  from  the  longitude  of  Pekin  almost 
to  the  Caspian,  and  in  some  situations  even  into 
the  heart  of  Siberia,  and  westward  within  the  con- 
fines of  Europe..  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  their 
lieing  physically  the  same  race,  from  their  ever 
wandering  and  unfixed  habits,  the  frequent  mix- 
ture arising  from  these  habits,  the  practice  of 
n universal  hospitality,  and  their  having  been 
repeatedly  united  under  the  same  government. 
Something  similar  to  this  may  lie  found  among 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  languages  of 
which  have  a vast  number  of  wonb  iu  common,  a 
pacific  sea  constituting  in  this  case  a common  me- 
dium of  intercourse  and  communication,  like  the 
f$repj>es  mid  deserts  of  the  Mongols,  the  prao  and 
tin?  canoe,  in  fact,  taking  the  place  of  the  horse, 
the  ox,  and  the  camel.  The  country  of  the  Mon- 
gols i»  cold,  elevated,  and  dry,  few  parts  of  it  being 
fit  for  culture,  ami  a great  portion  of  it  consisting 
of  deserts,  or  i seas  of  sand,’  as  the  Chinese  express 
it,  in  which  there  is  neither  herb  nor  water.  It 
abounds,  however,  in  game  and  wild  animals.  For 
the  chnse  there  is  the  tiger,  leopard,  deer,  ante- 
lopes, hares,  and  many  sjiecies  of  the  gallinaceous 
family.  The  camel,  ass,  and  even  the  horse,  are 
still  found  in  it  in  their  wild  state;  and  no  doubt 
the  ox  and  sheep  were  so  also  before  they  were 
appropriated.  Such  a country  necessarily  made 
the  Mongols  early  a nation  of  shepherds  and  hun- 
ters, and  chained  them  down  as  it  were  to  that 
condition. 

The  Mongols,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
small  number,  live  almost  exclusively  on  animal 
final;  and  their  clothing  and  dwellings,  or  tents, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  animal  tegument  or  fibre. 
When  urged  to  agricultural  employment,  their  an- 
swer is,  * Herbs  were  made  for  the  beasts  of  flit*  field, 
ami  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  man.1  (Ante,  p.  178.) 

Their  whole  employment  consists  in  the  tending 
of  cattle,  war,  and  the  chase.  Their  knowledge  of 
letters  is  of  the  humblest  order,  ami  applicable 
only  to  the  pur|K>ses  of  superstition  in  the  hands 
of  their  priests.  One  tribe,  the  Igurs  or  Ogurs, 
invented  a meagre  alphaU't  of  fourteen  letters, 
which,  improved  and  extended  from  that  of  Tibet, 
is  still  in  use.  Of  their  own  history  and  impor- 
tant migrations,  which  civilised  nations  have 
recorded  for  more  tlinn  2,000  years,  they  know  as 
little  as  rats  or  marmots  do  of  theirs.  Jengis 
Khan  was  wholly  illiterate,  and  Timur  ami  Baber 
had  a knowledge  only  of  Turkish  and  Persian 
letters.  The  immense  country  of  the  Mongols 
may  be  described  as  a vast  nursery  of  soldiers, 
consisting  of  many  camps,  equipped,  provisioned, 
and  ready  to  march  at  a moment’s  notice  with- 
out inconvenience  or  expense.  The  people  have 
strength  and  hurdihnod  of  body,  and  vigour  and 
intelligence  of  mind,  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages;  ami  whenever  a leader  of  genius,  ca- 
pable of  uniting  the  tribes  in  a common  adven- 
ture, has  sprung  up  among  them,  thev  have  proved 
a pest  and  nuisance  to  all  the  civilised  races  of 
mankind  within  their  reach.  Such  a union  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Chinese  to  build  their  great 
wall  more  than  two  centuries  Ix-fure  the  Christian 
era;  occasioned  about  the  same  |teriod  the  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  liactria ; caused 


the  settlement  of  the  Huns  within  the  confines  of 
Europe,  with  their  acts  of  destruction  and  rapine 
in  the  finest  parts  of  it,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries;  anti  the  conquest  of  Turkestan,  Persia, 
India,  and  China,  achieved  by  Jengis  Khan,  Ti- 
mur, and  their  descendants,  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  repetition 
of  such  exploits  has  liecome  impossible  in  modem 
times,  owing  to  the  immense  strides  made  by 
western  civilisation,  as  in  other  things  so  in  war- 
fare. Asiatics,  indeed,  though  sometimes  obtain- 
ing temjMjrary  advantages,  have  never  been  a 
match  for  the  Eurojsyins,  even  when  the  latter 
were  comparatively  weak  ami  semi-lwrbaroua. 
Attila  was  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Chalons  by 
an  inferior  army  of  the  barbarians  of  northern 
Europe;  and  the  whole  of  his  adventures  were, 
after  all,  but  so  many  predatory  inroads  on  a large 
scale.  Jengis  Khan,  his  successor,  effected  only 
the  conquest  of  the  weakest  and  rudest  nations  of 
Europe,  the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  and 
even  their  subjugation  was  temporary.  Timur 
did  still  less,  ami  the  Bosporus  was  sufficient  to 
stop  the  progress  of  a conqueror  who  had  marched 
in  triumph  over  5,000  m.  of  Asiatic  territory. 
The  Franks  defeated  the  Arabs  in  the  height  of 
their  pride  and  power.  A handful  of  Normans 
dispossessed  them  of  Sicily,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  Biscay,  after  a long  struggle,  finally  expelled 
them  from  Spain;  so  that  within  the  memory  of 
history  no  Asiatic  people  has  formed  any  thing 
better  than  a temporary  establishment  in  Europe. 
Civilised  Euro|»eans  have  been  conquered  by  bar- 
barians of  their  own  family ; but  not,  since  the 
historic  age.  by  Orientalists.  The  researches  of 
modern  philologists,  however,  make  as  acquainted 
with  the  singular  and  ap]>arently  unaccountable 
fact,  that  the  languages  of  India,  the  Munchoos, 
ami  Mongols,  ami  of  the  Turkish,  Persian,  ami 
European  families,  contain  many  wonts  in  com- 
mon ; not  so  much  changed  by  the  peculiar  pro- 
nunciation of  each  people  as  not  to  Ik?  dearly 
identified;  while  the  Arabic  and  other  languages 
of  the  same  family  do  not  contain  any  such  com- 
mon words.  But  this  may  !**  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  au  invasion  and  settlement  of 
Transox iana,  Persia,  and  Europe  by  the  Mongols 
in  times  far  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  before 
the  invention  of  letters,  when  - there  were  neither 
Greeks  nor  Homans  to  tell  the  story.  How  the 
Mongolian  languages  came  to  jstssess  many  words 
in  common  with  the  Hindoo  seems  obvious  enough. 
All  the  Mongolian  nations  at  this  day  receive  their 
religion,  and  the  language  iu  which  that  religion 
is  explained,  from  the  Ti  be  tuns,  and  the  Tibetians, 
it  is  admitted,  have  received  both  from  India.  Hut 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  tempt  the  Mongolian 
nations  to  the  invasion,  conquest,  and  sett  lenient 
of  a country  so  rude  and  remote  as  Europe  iu  the 
times  we  are  supposing  V The  answer  is,  the  same 
cause  which  produces  constant  international  wars 
among  themselves  down  to  the  present  moment, — 
the  restless  military  habits  engendered  by  their 
position, — tlic  constitutional  nnini.il  courage  of  a 
race  energetic  and  enterprising, — the  desire  to  find 
new  pastures  for  horses,  herds,  and  Hocks,  which 
n well  watered  and  (then)  thinly  |>copled  country* 
like  Europe  could  well  supply  ; and  the  victories 
of  one  tribe  forcing  the  conquered  to  abandon 
their  own  lands  and  seek  new*  establishments. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  cause  which  drove  the  Huns 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  upou  the  Greek  king- 
dom of  Bactria,  and  eventually  brought  that 
jicoplc  to  Europe  in  the  third  and  fourth  cent  a 
ries  alter  Christ,  producing  even  their  {wnnanent 
settlement  on  its  eastern  coniines.  The  conquests 
of  Attila  and  of  Jengis  it  may  be  added,  had 
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similar  objects  in  view,  but  took  a different  direc- 
tion, and  ended  differently,  owing  to  the  resist- 
ance in  their  times  of  a comparatively  numerous, 
wealthy,  and  civilised  people.  Timur,  with  the 
strength  which  Europe  had  already  attained,  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  only  threatened 
to  invade  it.  Both  he  ami  .iengis  invaded  and 
overran  all  the  other  countries  of  the  West  in 
the  languages  of  which  Indian  words  are  to  be 
found  ; but,  like  the  remote  invaders  to  whom  our 
theory  alludes,  they  never  touched  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  nor  formed  any  permanent  establish- 
ment in  any  country  in  which  the  Semitic  class  of 
languages  is  spoken. 

The  native  capacity  of  the  Mongolian  family 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  production  of  such 
men  as  Attiln.  Jengis,  Timur,  Balter,  and  Kuhlay 
Khan,  as  well  as  in  the  conquest,  the  retention 
for  more  than  *200  years,  and  the  skilful  govern- 
ment during  nearfv  the  same  time,  of  the  vast 
empire  of  China.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  the 
most  useful,  if  not  the  greatest  public  work  in  that 
country,  the  grand  canal  of  (500  m.  in  length,  was 
the  work  of  the  first  Mongol  emperor,  who  was 
the  undisputed  lonl  of  the  whole.  Kuhlay  Khan,  j 
the  grandson  of  .Jengis,  though  born  a shepherd, 
added  to  the  enterprise  and  courage  of  his  own  race 
the  learning  and  skill  of  the  conquered  people. 

Between  the  Altai  and  Damian  ranges  and  ] 
river  Amur  to  the  S.  and  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the. ; 
X.,  there  exist  tribes  almost  as  numerous  as  in  any  j 
espial  extent,  of  the  American  continent,  ami  far  | 
more  distinct  in  physical  form.  Many  of  them  ; 
an;  obviously  distinct  families;  and  others,  not  so  ; 
considered,  will,  we  are  satisfied,  be  found  to  Ik; 
such  on  a better  acquaintance.  The  whole  are  so 
numerous,  obscure,  and  unimportant,  that  it  is 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  classify  them 
satisfactorily. 

There  are  found  near  to  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amur  or  Saghalien,  four  nations,  called  So- 
loni,  Kcrtehing,  Daguri,  and  Natkis,  all  of  which 
have  languages  wholly  different  from  their  imme- 
diate neigliliours  the  Manehoos,  while  they  differ 
also  among  themselves.  They  are  rude,  dull,  and 
wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  letters;  live  on 
fish ; and  with  them  we  find  the  dog,  from  neces- 
sity, first  ^destituted  for  the  horse  ami  the  ox. 

Shcrbani,  the  grandson  of  Jengis  Khan,  led  a 
colony  of  Mongols  into  Siberia,  amounting  to 
l.'»,(K)t)  families,  and  his  descendants  reigned  there 
for  300  years,  or  until  the  Russian  diacotery  and 
conquest;  bo  that  the  Mongols,  although  origin- 
ally foreigners,  now  form  a considerable  portion 
of  the  [Mipulation  of  SiU'ria,  either  pure  or  mixed 
up  with  the  native  tribes  of  the  country.  The 
Tunyooa  are  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Manehoos. 
They  arc  of  middling  stature,  with  features  more 
distinct  and  more  in  relief  than  the  Kalmucks  or 
Mongols;  well-made, active,  ami  courageous.  The 
livriata,  it  is  pretended  also,  are  of  the  Mongo-  ; 
lian  race:  hut  it  is  evident  from  their  physical 
form  that  this  cannot  be  the  case,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  Mongolian  words  in  their  lan- 
guage. According  to  Balias  an  eye-witness,  they 
are  short  ill  stature;  and  ho  etfeminate  that  six 
of  them  bnnlly  equal,  in  point  of  strength,  a single 
Russian.  These  cannot  Ik-  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  jiowerful  and  intrepid  people  that,  centuries 
ago,  conquered  these  same  Russians.  The  Wn- 
•jtnd  constitutes  a small  family  dwelling  between 
the  Ouralian  mountains  and  the  Obi,  of  stature  . 
Irclow  the  European,  with  black  hair,  scanty  1 
lienrd,  and  Tartarian  face.  The  Oatiaka  are  a [ 
family  small  and  feeble,  with  hair  of  a light  eo-  ; 
l.mr  ami  reddish  tinge.  They  can  count  no  further  ; 
than  1 0,  and  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish.  The 


Samoyrds  extend  along  the  Frozen  Ocean  from 
40°  to  115°  E.  Ion.  The  stature  of  this  very  dis- 
tinct family  is  commonly  from  4 ft.  to  5 ft.,  and 
consequent!  v at  least  a foot  short  of  the  European 
standard.  Head  dispro]M>rtionately  large;  face 
fiat ; mouth  large  ; ears  also  large,  ami  the  lower 
{Billion  of  the  face  projecting.  The  Tchouktrhia, 
Yohagine.a,  and  Koriaka  occupy  the  extreme  east- 
ern angle  of  Asia  fronting  America,  and  are  a 
coarse-featured,  short  people,  without,  however, 
the  fiat  noses  or  peculiarly  small  eves  of  the 
Knmtchatcadales.  They  resemble  the  Esquimaux 
of  America;  and  speAking  three  distinct  lan- 
guages, are  probably  as  many  distinct  races.  The 
Kutntchatcatialc*  an*  a very  short  rare,  with  broad 
shoulders,  a large  head  and  a fiat  elongated  coun- 
tenance, thin  lips,  small  eyes,  and  very  little  hair. 
I'hc  Aleutian*,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian 
! islands,  are  a different  race  from  these.  They  are 
[ swarthy,  short,  but  stout  and  well-proportioned, 
’file  people  occupying  the  great  island  of  Sagha- 
lien, at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Kurile  islamls,  from  the  Cape  of 
Kamtchntka  to  Jess,  in  Ja{>an,  art-  a distinct  race 
from  any  of  those  above  mentioned. 

The  stoutest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  people  of 
this  part  of  Asia,  or  those  found  to  the  S-,  dwell 
iu  moveable  tents,  like  the  Mongols,  have  horses 
and  oxen,  ami  are  not  wanting  in  stature,  strength, 
and  the  militarv  virtues.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  region* 
towards  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  all 
exchange  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep  for  the  rein- 
deer ami  dog;  live  in  cabins  or  caverns  instead 
of  moveable  tents;  are  smal  weak,  and  pusill- 
animous: 4 a race,’  as  Gibbon  expresses  it.  * of 
deformed  and  diminutive  savages  who  tremble  at 
the  sound  of  arms.’  Among  all  the  native  races 
to  the  N.  of  the  Altai  mountains  letters  aro 
wholly  unknown;  agriculture  is  scarcely  practised; 
for  war  on  a large  scale  the  people  have  neither 
<lis|MM<ition,  rapacity,  nor  means:  anti.  to  obtain 
food  ami  clothing,  nearly  their  whole  time  is  con- 
1 Mimed  in  fishing  and  the  chase. 

| There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  to  form 
anything  like  a correct  estimate  either  of  the 
i extent  or  {Mipulation  of  the  greater  numls-r  of 
j Asiatic  states.  The.  estimates  of  the  (Mipulation 
! of  China  only  van'  from  almut  250  to  about  368  mil- 
, lions  (the  latter  is  prolwblv  nearest  the  truth)  ; 
and  the  differences  in  the  estimates  of  the  popu- 
j lation  of  other  countries,  though  much  less  in 
I absolute  amount,  are  quite  as  great  in  degree. 
There  are  also  gnat  discrepancies  in  the  esti- 
mates that  have  been  formed  of  the  urea  of  the 
I diflerent  states,  originating  partly  in  the  want  of 
! correct  measurements,  ami  partly  in  the  fiuetuat- 
! ing  and  ill-defined  nature  of  their  boundaries. 
These  estimates  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the 
different  states.  Summing  up  the  whole,  we  find 
the  total  area  of  Asia  to  Ik;  17,805,146  English 
square  miles,  inhabited  by  a [mtmlatiou  of 
780,500,000  souls.  This  gives  44  inhabitant*  to 
the  square  mile,  showing  the  density  of  popula- 
tion to  lie  rather  more  than  half  that  of  Europe. 
Taking  the  area  of  terra  finua  on  the  globe  at 
51,403,438  square  miles,  ami  the  population  at 
1,221,000,000,  the  various  divisions  will  Ik*  as  fol- 
lows: the  jx>p.  of  Australasia  1 {>er  sq.  mile;  of 
America,  5 ; of  Africa,  7 : of  Asia.  44 ; and  of 
Eurojie,  75.  This  gives  the  average  density  of 
population  on  the  globe  at  22  per  sq.  mile,  so  that 
Asia  has  exactly  double  the  amount. 

V.  Phookkss  of  Discovert. — The  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Asia  may  Ik*  considered  as 
commencing  with  ita  western  countries,  and  with 
Greece,  llie  cradle  of  our  present  civilisation. 
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Judea  and  Phoenicia  are  the  quarters  from  which 
the  earliest  information  cornea.  The  Jews  scarcely 
recoguiaed  distinctly  any  object  more  easterly  than 
the  Euphratt**,  emphatically  termed  by  them  ‘the 
river,’  beyond  which,  at  a vague  ami  uncertain 
distance,  they  placed  ‘ the  ends  of  the  earth.’ 
Tyre  traded  with  several  cities  on  its  banks,  hut 
does  not  seem  to  have  pushed  her  intercourse  fur- 
ther; though  Dr.  Vincent  reasonably  conjectures, 
that  the  chests  of  rich  apparel,  carefully  bound 
with  cords,  brought  by  tills  channel,  were  from 
countries  much  more  remote.  A great  traffic  is 
mentioned  with  Dodan,  a city  of  Arabia,  which, 
from  its  many  isles,  and  its  merchandise  of  pre- 
cious cloths,  must  have  lieeu  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ormuz,  and  have  drawn  these  commodities  from 
India.  They  were  transported,  by  large  caravans, 
across  Arabia  to  Edom  or  Idumea, which  was  greatly 
enriched  by  this  traffic.  From  the  south  of  Ara- 
bia,  Sheba,  or  Saliea,  sent  caravans  laden  with 
gold  and  incense,  both  probably  obtained  from  the 
op|N>site  coasts  of  Africa. 

The  knowledge  of  Asia  came  to  be  somewhat 
extended  in  the  5th  century  b.c.  The  triumphant 
contest  of  < i recce  with  Persia  excited  deep  interest, 
and  generated  plans  of  conquest  which  rendered 
every  information  respectingtnat  empire  acceptable. 
The  most  valuable  contributor  was  Herodotus,  who, 
<luring  a residence  at  Babylon,  collected  materials 
for  a description  of  the  satrapies  into  which  it  was 
divided.  To  the  north  it  extended  over  a part  of 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  enabling  the  writer  to 
delineate  tolerably  the  extent  ana  boundaries  of 
the  Caspian.  Margiana  and  Ractria  probably 
reached  to  the  Oxus,  bevond  which  wandered  the 
Scythian  tribe  named  Massage  to*.  India  was  the 
most  easterly  satrapy ; but  being  described  as 
containing  no  great  river  except  the  Indus,  and 
tKiuiided  by  an  immense  desert,  it  evidently 
contained  only  the  western  provinces,  while  the 
Gangetic  and  southern  countries  were  entirely 
unknown.  Herodotus  gives  a somewhat  rude  de- 
scription of  the  inhabitants,  suggested  proliably 
by  the  bordering  mountaineer  tribes.  The  fact 
of  its  affording  a revenue  four  times  that  of 
Egypt  shows  clearly  that  it  was  already  opulent 
and  improved.  Darius  is  said  to  have  employed 
Scvlax,  the  Carvainlrian,  to  descend  the  Indus,  sail 
along  the  southern  coast,  and  come  up  the  Red 
Sea : a voyage  accomplished  in  two  years. 

The  next  great  source  of  information  to  the 
(«reeks  was  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  extend  much  beyond  the  already 
known  limits  of  the  Persian  empire;  but  the 
countries,  before  known  only  by  vague  report, 
were  then  carefully  examined  and  described. 
Under  his  direction  two  engineers.  Diognetus  and 
Uut'nm,  made  surveys  of  each  march,  which  were 
published  by  the  latter,  but  are  unfortunately 
lost.  To  the  north,  Alexander  pushed  beyond 
the  Jaxartcs,  but  without  being  able  to  bring 
under  subjection  the  rude  tril>es  who  tenanted 
those  regions.  On  the  side  of  India,  he  learned 
the  existence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  tine  coun- 
tries on  its  banks,  to  which  he  eagerly  sought  to 
penetrate;  but  the  mutiny  of  his  troops  com- 
pelled him  to  stop  at  the.  Hyphasis.  The  Grecka 
had  then  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the 
jieciiliaritiea  of  the  Indian  people;  their  division 
into  castes ; their  fantastical  religious  austerities ; 
and  the  merit  attached  to  suicide.  Alexander  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  sent  thence  a 
fleet  under  Nearchus,  who  traced  the  coast  of  Asia 
as  far  ns  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  ascended,  and 
joined  his  master  at  Babylon.  This  voyage,  now 
so  easy,  was  then  considered  a most  perilous 
achievement,  and  tb*»  narty  arrived  in  a state  of 


distress  and  exhaustion.  Alexander  himself,  in 
returning  through  the  maritime  provinces,  became 
aware  of  their  extremely  desolate  character, 
through  which,  indeed,  his  army  w’as  in  danger  of 
perishing. 

On  the  | partition  of  Alexander’s  empire,  Selcu- 
cus  obtained  Syria,  with  as  much  of  the  conn  tries 
to  the  eastward  as  his  urms  could  hold  in  subjec- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  attempted  the  conquest 
of  India,  hut  there  is  no  distinct  account  how 
far  he  penetrated ; probably  it  was  not  beyond 
Alexander’s  limit.  He  sent,  however,  an  embassy, 
under  Megaathenes,  to  Palibothra  (Patakputra) 
on  the  Ganges,  capital  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  ever  formed  in  India;  and  through 
thischnnnel  a good  deal  of  additional  information 
was  obtained.  lie  also  employed  his  admiral, 
Patroelus,  in  an  attempt  to  circumnavigate  Asia; 
and  rumour  even  represents  him  as  having  ac- 
complished this  vast  circuit,  and  entered  from  the 
northern  ocean  into  the  Caspian ; but  the  mani- 
festly fabulous  character  of  this  report  makes  it 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  far  he  really  j»ene- 
t rated. 

All  the  materials  thus  collected  were  at  the 
di*|x>*al  of  Eratosthejies,  the  learned  librarian  of 
Alexandria,  and  were  employed  bv  him  in  form- 
ing, on  the  astronomical  principles  of  Hipparchus, 
the  first  systematic  delineation  of  the  globe.  It 
is,  however,  as  to  Asia,  extremely  imperfect.  The 
Ganges  is  made  to  fall  into  the  eastern  ocean,  re- 
presented as  hounding  the  habitable  earth.  The 
Cape  of  the  Collect  (Comorin)  is  made  at  once  the 
most  southerly  and  moot  easterly  point  of  Asia. 
About  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Ganges,  and  a 
very  little  cast,  is  placed,  in  the  same  ocean,  the 
city  of  Thin*,  often  alluded  to  as  the  extremity 
on'that  side  of  the  habitable  world:  this  appears 
the  first  very  imperfect  rumour  which  reached 
the  western  nations  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Not 
far  from  Thiiue  the  coast  turned  westward, 
stretching  along  the  great  northern  ocean,  which 
iKiunds  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  at  so  low  a 
latitude  that  the  Caspian  was  considered  to  1m*  a 
gulf  connected  with  it  by  a narrow  strait.  This 
was  a retrograde  step  even  from  Herodotus,  who 
had  derated  it  justly  as  an  inland  sea.  Asia, 
thus  wanting  Tibet,  China,  the  greater  part  of 
Tartary,  and  all  Siberia,  possessed  little  above  a 
third  part  of  its  real  dimensions. 

The  Romans  did  not,  by  their  conquests,  ob- 
tain any  accession  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia. 
Belore  they  reached  Persia  that  country  had  been 
occupied  W the  Parthian*,  a brave  northern 
people,  the  attempt*  to  subdue  whom  were  not 
only  fruitless  but  most  disastrous.  But  the 
boundless  wealth  accumulated  in  the  imperial 
capital  from  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations, 
brought  all  sorts  of  commodities,  however  distant 
the  place  of  their  pnaluction,  and  however  high 
their  prices,  to  its  markets.  The  Serum  vettit  (silk), 
then  first  introduced,  became  for  some  time  quite 
the  rage,  and  was  readily  paid  for  at  its  weight  in 
gold.  The  fragrant  nmWmthnira  (betel,  or  tea), 
and  the  ornamented  vessel*  named  murrhina  (pro- 
bably porcelain),  brought  also  vast  prices.  The 
merchants  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  were 
thus  impelled  not  only  to  embark  large  capitals 
but  to  brave  hardship  and  clanger  in  reaching  the 
remote  extremities  of  the  continent  where  these 
commodities  were  produced. 

Of  the  maritime  route,  Arrian,  a merchant  of 
Alexandria,  has  given  a detailed  and  correct  ac- 
count. supposing  it  to  be  written  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. He  describe*  it  as  extending  along  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  India,  as  fur  as  Xelisunram  (Nel- 
kunda)  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  Greek  navi- 
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pa  torn  had  not  then  proceeded  farther  coat,  but  route,  which  had  hitherto  been  through  immense 
found  in  that  port  supplies  of  the  important  ar-  and  level  plains  led  then  over  those  lofty  moon- 
tides  of  silk  and  mala  oath  rum.  This  trade  was  taiu  ranges  that  lie  to  the  north  of  India.  After 
carried  on  by  ships  that  steered  directly  across  the  a laborious  ascent,  they  reached  a station  called 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el -Mandeb,  the  Stone  Tower,  where  the  merchants  destined 
by  the  route  first  discovered  by  Hippalus.  Of  for  the  remotest  extremities  of  Asia  united  for 
the  more  easterly  coasts,  Arrian  gives  only  hear-  i mutual  aid  and  defence;  thence,  a route  of  seven 
say  accounts,  liecoming  gradually  fainter  an«l  months,  chequered  by  many  perils  and  vicissi- 
niore  fabulous;  hut  he  distinctly  indicates  M a-  Hides,  brought  them  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  Serica. 
sub  pat  am  anti  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with  That  this  country  is  China,  is  now  so  generally 
the  exquisitelv  fine  cottons  there  fabricated.  Even  admitted  that  we  need  scarcely  notice  the  theories 
lieyond  this  limit,  he  mentions  (,’hrvse  or  the  which  assign  it  to  n less  distant  position,  espe- 
golden  isle  (Sumatra  or  Borneo).  Thin®  is  dally  that  of  Gosselin,  who,  in  profound  ign«- 
noticed,  hut  in  a manner  still  more  confused  than  ranee  of  the  localities,  would  make  it  Serin agur, 
by  Eratosthenes.  But  he  gives  a curious  account  in  the  north  of  India.  The  produce  of  silk,  the 
of  the  collection  of  the  leaves  of  malaliathrum  l»y  character  of  the  people,  industrious,  mild,  pacific, 
a people,  the  form  of  whose  visage  shows  them  ] timid,  and  shunning  the  intercourse  of  foreigners, 
to  U; 1 Tartars  or  Chinese,  and  of  the  manner  in  j all  combine  to  exclude  any  other  supposition.  It 
which  they  were  jacked,  dried,  and  curled.  Vos-  is  remarkable  that  northern  China,  reached  by 
silts,  Vincent,  and  most  other  writers,  conceive  | this  route,  is  called  Serica,  while  its  southern  coast 
this  to  be  the  betel.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  has  [ is  named  that,  of  the  Sin®.  It  is,  in  fact,  ur.cer- 
endoavoured  to  show  that,  this  last,  being  only  tain,  whether  the  two  were  then  under  one  govern  - 
used  for  wrnp|>ing  the  areca  nut,  must  for  thatlment;  at  all  events,  the  names  were  probably 
purpose  be  used  fresh,  and  would  lie  destroyed  by  those  used  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  as,  at 
the  above  processes;  that  it  rannot  consequently  present,  the  term  China,  the  same  with  Tsina,  or 
1®,  and  is  not,  an  object  of  trade,  though  the  areca  Sina,  is  received  by  us  from  the  people  of  the 
is;  and  that  the  mnlabathrum  alluded  to  was,  oriental  archijxlago.  Ptolemy’s  knowledge  did 
therefore,  moat  probably  tea  The  ancient  ac~  I not  reach  to  the  eastern  ocean ; and,  unlike  Era- 
counts,  however,  give  no  distinct  intimation  how  I tosthencs,  he  did  not  assume  its  existence,  but 
the  article  was  used,  nor  any  reason  to  think,  j (founded  Asia  on  that  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
sup|>osing  it  to  lie  tea,  that  it  was  by  drinking  the  | north,  by  a vast  expanse  of  ‘ unknown  land.* 
infusion,  but  rather,  in  some  form,  as  an  object  of  | This  communication  ojiened  by  Home  during 
scent.  (Arrian,  Periplus  Maris  Erethrei,  in  Hnd-  I her  highest  prosperity  was  gradually  l»*st  nmid 
son.  Goog.  Once.  Minor,  tom.  ii.  Vincent  on  the  j the  distractions  and  weakness  of  the  empire,  and 
Periplus,  4to,  1805.  Murray.  Historic,  and  De-  i when  all  the  intermediate  countries  were  ooeti- 
script.  Account  of  China,  Ediub.  1836.)  1 |>ied  by  the  hostile  Saracen  power,  Stephen  of 

About  a century  after,  Ptolemy  published  his  Byzantium,  and  the  Geographer  of  Bnvenna, 
elaborate  svstem  of  geography,  which  shows  a about  the  8th  century,  show  only  the  most 
very  remarkable  extension  of  knowledge  in  regard  1 imjxrfeot  knowledge  of  the  countries  beyond 
to  Asia  He  delineates,  though  rudely,  a very  > Bnctrinna,  including  them  under  the  vague  term 
large  extent  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  , of  India- Serica. 

Ganges  to  Cattigara,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sin®;  1 A new  jxople  now  arose,  who,  impelled  by  nm- 
chiefly  from  a pretty  detailed  rente  of  his  prede-  ; birion  and  religious  zeal,  explored  and  civilised 
censor  Marinus,  partly  furnished  by  Alexander,  a a great  portion  of  the  world.  The  Arabs,  under 
mariner,  who,  from  his  name,  was  probably  a , the  impulse  given  by  Mohammed,  rushed  from 
Greek.  His  statement  that  it  reached  1,800  m.  their  deserts,  and  conquered  an  empire  more  ex- 
SE.,  and  then  again  about  as  much  XE.,  could  ! tensive  than  that  of  Home.  They  penetrated 
only  consist  with  a voyage  from  the  head  of  the  oven  into  Scvthia,  which  had  remained  impervious 
Bay  of  Bengal  to  China.  Snda,  the  point  where  both  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  established 
he  turned  north,  must  be  at  or  near  Singapore.  nourishing  kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
Thence  he  described  a coasting  voyage  of  350  m„  ! and  the  Jaxartes.  During  the  enlightened  ®ra  of 
when  he  4 crossed  the  sea  * (evidently  the  broad  J the  caliphs  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam),  and  reached  what  geographical  knowledge.  A number  of  leading 
he  terms  the  Golden  Chersonese,  a name  very  i positions  were  determined  by  astronomical  obser- 
natumlly  suggested  by  the  rich  mines  on  the  j vat  ion,  a process  to  which  the  Greeks  had  lxen 
op|M»site  const  of  Borneo.  Thence  he  had  twenty  almost  strangers:  India  was  well  known  to  them, 
days'  coasting  sail  (along  Cochin  China  nnd  Ton-  ] and  ere  long  became  subject  to  Mohammedan 
quin) ; finally,  a course  partly  south,  but  more  , princes.  China  was  never  even  approached  by 
east,  led  to  Cattigara,  which  must  thus  have  been  ! conquest,  but  commerce  conveyed  some  pretty 
on  the  southern  coast  of  China,  and  from  its  name  j accurate  ideas  respecting  that  country;  indeed, 
probably  Canton.  Ptolemy,  however,  though  he  1 in  the  ninth  century,  two  Arab  merchants,  Wahab 
professedly  marie  this  the  basis  of  his  delineation,  I and  Abusaid,  visited  it.  and  jmblishcd  an  account, 
evidently  adopted,  and  unskilfully  combined  with  I in  some  respects  very  accurate,  and  accordant 
it,  information  from  other  quarters.  In  his  tables,  | with  modern  oliservatinn.  They  mention  its  great 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  from  its  vast  extension  fertility  and  populousneas ; the  production  nnd 
southward,  and  containing  the  names  Malay  o | general  use  of  nee,  silk,  tea.  and  porcelain ; the 
colon  and  coast  of  the  Pirates,  very  clearly  desig-  rigid  watchfulness  of  the  J hi  lice ; the  general  dif- 
nates  Malacca,  conjoined  probably  with  Sumatra,  fusion  of  reading,  and  the  preference  of  written 
which  is  not  separately  mentioned.  over  spoken  language.  On  the  north,  some,  imper- 

The  same  geographer  describes  a caravan  route,  feet  notices  were  received  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic 
formed  through  Asia  by  the  merchants  of  Bvzan-  Ocean.  This  region  excited  intense  interest  from 
tium.  Proceeding  due  east,  through  Asia  Minor  its  being  supjxised  to  contain  the  castle  of  t wo  enor- 
and  Persia,  they  made  some  circuits  in  order  to  mous  giants,  Gog  and  Magog,  the  search  after  which 
include  Hyrcania  (Aatrabad),  Aria  (Herat),  and  imjiellcd  the  caliphs  to  expeditions  of  discovery. 
Margiana(Khoraasiui) ; they  then  reached  Bochin  After  several  fruitless  efforts,  one  was  dispatched 
(Halkh),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  main  with  strict  orders  not  to  return  without  having 
centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  continent.  The  j discovered  this  castle.  Under  tins  impulse  they 
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marched  towards  the  Altai,  and  returned  with  a J 
truly  formidable  description  of  the  fortress,  as  ' 
surrounded  bv  wnlls  of  iron,  and  with  a gate  fifty  i 
cubits  high.  This  report  was  implicitly  received, 
and  the  castle  appears  conspicuous  in  all  the  niajH  \ 
of  the  middle  ages.  (Edrisi,  Geogr.  Xubien*.  Pans,  j 
1 HI ll ; Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  du  Hoi  ; 
de  France,  tom.  ii.  ; Ancictiucs  delations,  &c.  tra- 
duites  par  Henaudot.  Paris,  171 H.) 

Europe  meantime  was  buried  in  the  deepest  | 
ignorance  as  to  all  that  related  to  the  eastern  j 
world.  Attention,  however,  was  at  last  powerfully  I 
attracted  to  it  by  the  crusades.  Some  direct  ac-  ! 
counts  were  received,  and  lights  were  sought  in 
Ptolemy  and  other  ancients : the  result  was  a very 
confused  mass  of  notions,  which  are  curiously  ex- 
hibited by  Sanudo,  in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  nar- 
rative of  these  expeditions,  entitled,  * Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos.’  The  world  is  there  represented  as 
a great  circular  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  j 
Jerusalem.  Sera  is  borrowed  from  Ptolemv ; but 
India  is  placed  partly  beyond  it,  and,  under  the  1 
titles  of  Major,  Minor,  and  Interior,  is  scattered 
through  different  and  distant  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Indus,  in  the  text,  Ls  made  the  boundary  of  that 
continent.  To  the  north,  Albania  and  Georgia  J 
stretch  almost  to  the  sea  of  darkness,  and  in  the 
same  quarter  np) tears  the  castle  of  Gog  and 
31  agog. 

Attention  was  about  the  same  time  forcibly  drawn  * 
to  another  Asiatic  region.  The  Mongol  chief  i 
Jengis,  and  his  descendants,  established  an  empire 
of  immense  extent,  comprising  on  one  side  China, 
and  on  the  other  Hus>ia.  which  was  long  held 
under  Tartar  sway.  Thence  thev  marched  ( 
through  Poland  into  Hungary  and  Silesia.  The 
Duke  of  that  country,  having  ventured  to  en- 
counter them,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Circutn-  j 
stances  deterred  them  from  proceeding  farther;  j 
but  their  numbers,  ferocity,  ami  conquests,  struck  ! 
Europe  with  terror.  In  hopes  of  averting  future  ' 
invasion,  it  was  determined  to  send  embassies  : 
from  the  Pope,  as  the  chief  of  Christendom;  and 
two  monks,  Carpini  and  Ktihruquis,  were  sueces-  j 
sively  employed.  They  travelled  by  long  jour-  ! 
neya,  of  many  months,  over  the  vast  plains  of 
Tart  ary  to  Karrakarum,  a rude  capital,  situated 
far  east  in  that  region.  They  were  tolerably  well  I 
received,  as  oriental  courts  are  fond  of  the  atten- 
tion and  homage  which  missions  imply ; but  the 
threatened  invasion  was  prevented  bv  quite  <liffe- 
rent  causes.  Being  probably  the  first  who  hail 
penetrated  into  those  remote  regions,  they  com- 
municated new  ideas  respecting  their  vast  extent, 
and  the  countries  situated  both  at  their  eastern 
and  northern  extremities. 

About  the  same  time  that,  this  intercourse  with 
the  east  was  opened,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
it,  the  spirit  of  industry  and  commerce  revived 
among  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy.  Venice  and 
Genoa  had  established  factories  and  carried  on 
trade,  not  only  over  all  the  Levant,  but  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  From  this  last  quarter, 
two  Venetian  nobles  of  great  enterprise,  of  the 
name  of  Polo,  undertook  to  visit  the  court  of  a 
Tartar  prince,  descended  from  Jengis,  with  a view 
todistiose  of  some  valuable  commodities.  Various  ! 
vicissitudes  led  them  on  to  Bokhara ; and  they  | 
were  there  induced  to  accompany  a mission  to  ; 
Cambalu,  the  court  of  Kuhlav,  named  the  Great  j 
Khan,  who  inherited  the  most  valuable  of  Jengis’s  j 
conquests  in  Chinn  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. Having  returned  to  Venice,  they  again  ' 
set  out  for  the  East,  taking  with  them  Marco,  one 
of  their  sons,  to  whom  we  an;  indebted  for  a most ; 
interesting  account  of  his  and  their  travels.  On 
their  outward  journey  they  passed  through  Balkh,  j 


Kashgar,  Khotun,  Tangut,  and  other  countries  in 
the  great  table-laud  of  Middle  Asia,  which  we  name 
Little  Bucbnria,  and  respecting  which  wc  have 
little  better  information  than  Marco  communi- 
cated. 

Cathay,  as  Northern  China  was  then  called, 
with  Cambalu,  its  capital,  the  modem  Pekin, 
completely  dazzled  the  travellers.  The  walls 
forming  a square,  each  side  of  which  measured 
six  miles — the  lofty  ornamented  gates*— the  sj»a- 
cious  streets — the  immense  |wilace,  with  its  painted 
halls — the  beautifully  ornamented  gardens — the 
pomp  of  the  imperinf  festivals — all  these  objects, 
nearly  on  the  same  wale  as  now,  far  surpassed 
any  magnificence  of  which  Europe  could,  then 
bast.  Being  well  received,  and  even  officially 
employed,  Marco  set  out  upon  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  western  provinces,  visiting  j>art  of 
Tibt,  and  obtaining  information  respecting  Mien 
(Ava).  This  was  followed  by  a more  interesting 
journey  into  Mnngi.  or  Southern  China,  which  not 
long  before  had  formed  a separate  kingdom,  but 
hapi>ened  then,  as  now,  to  be  subject  to  a power 
resident  in  the  north.  He  describes  it  justly  as 
more  fruitful  and  jmpulous  than  the  region  first 
visited.  I is  capital,  Quinsal  or  the  Celestial  City, 
is  painted  in  glowing  colours;  its  edifices,  canals, 
ornamented  bridges,  spacious  lake,  and  the  juilaccs 
which  embellished  its  shores. 

Marco  heard  also  of  Xi|Mtngu,  or  Japan,  as  a 
rich  insular  empire,  which  the  Great  Khan  had 
made  a vain  attempt  to  subdue.  Hemming  by 
sea.  the  travellers  touched  at  Tsiompa  and  Su- 
matra. They  sjient  some  time  successively  in 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  and  Marco 
gives  a not  unfaithful  account  of  Indian  manners 
and  superstitions.  Then  suiting  up  the  Persian 
Gulf,  they  proceeded  from  Ormuz  to  Trebisoud, 
whence  they  returned  to  Venice,  twenty-four  years 
after  their  departure. 

The  great  discoveries  thus  made  were  not 
neglected.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury, Juan  de  Monte  Corvino,  a Minorite  friar, 
undertook  a religious  mission  into  the  east,  lie 
penetrated  to  Cambalu,  where  he  was  allowed  to 
reside  for  a number  of  years,  and  made  many  con- 
verts; the  city  was  even  erected  into  a see,  of 
which  he  was  named  archbishop.  Abut  the  same 
time  Pegoletti,  an  Italian  merchant,  traced  the 
caravan  route  through  Asia  ns  far  as  Cambalu,  and 
published  his  itinerary.  Another  Minorite  friar, 
Oderic  of  Portenau,  narrated  a voyage  made  to 
India,  the  oriental  archipelago,  and  China,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Tibet. 

In  the  end  of  this  century,  the  conquests  and 
widely  extended  empire  of  Timur,  with  his  victory 
over  Bajazct  the  Turkish  sultan,  resounded  through- 
out Asia,  and  in  (Mime  degree  through  Europe. 
Henry  III.  of  Castile  sent  two  successive  embas- 
sies to  the  court  of  the  Tartar  conqueror,  the  last 
in  1403,  under  Clnvijo,  who  s|*ent  Rome  weeks  at 
Samareand,  and,  though  he  has  not  added  much  to 
geographical  knowledge,  he  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  court  and  policy  of  that  monarch. 

By  these  different  means,  a light,  though  some- 
what dim,  was  thrown  upon  the  farthest  extre- 
mities of  Aria;  but  it  did  not  much  avail  the 
Italian  republics,  who  wen*  unable  to  reach  its 
southern  shores  by  sea,  while  the  land  route  was 
too  arduous  anil  perilous  to  he  much  frequented. 
The  period,  however,  was  now  at  hand  when  the 
furthest  extremities  of  Asia  were  to  Im*  the  scene 
of  European  enterprise  and  ail  venture.  In  14117, 
Vasco  ile  Gama  doubled  the  (.’ape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  reached  the  shores  of  India  at  Calicut.  In 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years  the  Portuguese, 
by  a succession  of  victorious  armament*,  eslab- 
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linhwl  fort®  and  settlements  in  II  in  do?  tan,  the ! 
Malayan  peninsula,  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  ! 
archipelago,  and  even  attempted  them  in  China. 
Although  this  career  could  not  be  said  to  lx*  one 
of  discovery,  almost  all  these  countries  being  to  a 
certain  degree  known,  the  hitherto  doubtful  ac- 
counts were  authenticated,  and  they  were  surveyed 
with  much  greater  precision.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  a body  of  French  missionaries,  eminent 
for  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge,  ob- 
tained permission  to  reside  in  Pekin,  anil  were 
•even  employed  in  making  a survey  of  China  anil 
the  adjacent  countries.  The  materials  thus  col- 
lected were  transmitted  to  France,  and  arranged 
by  D’Anville. 

* But  though  the  south  of  Asia,  including  its 
finest  regions,  had  thus  become  known,  there  re- 
mained north  of  the  Altai  mountains  nearly  a third 
jwirt  of  the  continent  to  which  neither  conquerors 
nor  merchants  had  yet  penctrateiL  Its  discovery 
was  reserved  for  Russia.  After  groaning  for  ages 
beneath  the  Tartar  yoke,  she  emancipated  herself, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  Joan  Vassilievitch, 
and  lias  ever  since  continued  an  active  and  in- 
creasing power.  About  the  end  of  that  century, 
having  conquered  the  Cossacs,  she  had  the  address 
to  engage  that  active  and  hardy  race  to  explore 
and  conquer  for  her  the  vast  region  of  Siberia. 
'They  proceeded  step  by  step,  till,  in  1 639,  fifty 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
\)imitrei  Knpilof  arrived  at  the  Gulf  of  Ochotsk, 
a branch  of  the  eastern  ocean.  Another  division 
marched  south-east  upon  the  Amour,  hut  there, 
having  encountered  the  Chinese,  were  obliged  to 
fall  back.  This  progress,  being  along  the  southern 
part  of  the  territory,  did  not  bring  them  in  contact 
with  the  coast  funning  the  frozen  boundary  of  the 
continent,  which  the  English  and  Dutch  were,  in 
the  meantime,  exerting  themselves  to  traverse  as 
the  nearest  route  to  China.  Middleton,  Ilarvntz, 
Hudson,  and  other  navigators,  engaged  in  this 
attempt;  but  none  of  them  reached  beyond  the 
Gulf  of  Obi,  a little  east  of  Nova  Zerahla.  About. 
1040,  however,  the  Cossacs  sent  expeditions  down 
the  rivers  Lena,  Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima, 
tracing  their  mouths,  and  the  coasts  between 
them.  In  1646  they  reached  the  extreme  NE. 
peninsula  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Tchutchi;  in 
1648  Dcschnew  and  another  chief  undertook  to  sail 
round  it,  and,  though  the  accounts  are  imperfect, 
seem  to  have  accomplished  t heir  object.  Towards  { 
the  end  of  the  century,  Behring  discovered  the 
most  easterly  cnj>c  of  Asia:  he  and  Tchirikoff 
afterwards  made  voyages  to  America.  Cook,  in 
his  third  voyage,  sailed  through  these  straits,  and 
appeared  to  ascertain  the  disjunction  of  the  two 
continents.  It  was  still  possible,  however,  that  their 
coasts,  bv  a vast  circuit,  might  join  each  other; 
but  this  idea  has  been  completely  removed  by  the 
voyages  of  Wrangel  on  one  const,  and  of  Beechey, 
Dease,  ami  Simpson  on  the  other.  Cook,  Pexouse, 
and  Broughton  did  also  much  to  explore  the  east- 
ern iKHindary  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  its  connection 
with  the  large  island  of  Jcsso,  with  Japiau,  and 
China 

The  entire  coast  of  Asia  has  thus  been  explored, 
and  in  a great  measure  possessed,  by  Europeans. 
The  great  range  of  the  Himmalah,  better  described 
by  Ptolemy  than  in  many  modem  maps,  has  l>een 
carefully  surveyed,  and  its  astonishing  height  as- 
certained. The  exjieditioii*  of  Turner  ami  Moor- 
croft  into  Tibet,  El  pi i ins  tone  into  Caubul,  and 
Humes  into  Bokhara  greatly  extended  our  know- 
ledge of  these  regions.  The  embassies  from  Russia 
to  China  crossed  Mongolia  and  the  desert  of  Gobi; 
while  Pallas  ami  Humboldt,  from  that  side, gained 
much  information  respecting  these  central  regions. 
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Our  more  recent  English  authorities  are  Abbott, 
Knight,  and  Atkinson,  the  last  of  whom  spent 
many  years  of  his  life  in  extensive  travels  through 
Southern  Siberia  and  Tartary,  and  in  exploration 
of  the  immense  territory  recently  annexed  to  the 
Russian  empire,  ami  known  as  the  country  of  the 
Amour.  (Atkinson,  Thus.  W.,  Travels  in  the  regions 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor.  Loud  I860.)  In 
Central  Asia  the  three  brothers  Schlagintweit  dis- 
tinguished themselves  ns  explorers,  two  of  the 
brothers,  Hermann  and  Robert,  passing  (in  1856) 

S the  Kuenluen  mountains,  a feat  never  before  ac- 
I complished.  Another  foreign  traveller,  M.  Armi- 
I nius  VtoWry,  accomplished,  in  1863,  the  difficult 
journey  from  Teheran  to  Khiva  Bokhara  and  Sa- 
in a ream  1 (Vdmlidry,  Travels  in  Central  Asia  Loud. 

1860. )  Two  Russian  explorers,  Capt.  Valikhaimf, 
and  M.  Veniukof,  likewise  added,  very  recently,  to 
our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  (Michcll,  ,1.  ami 
R.,  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia  Load.  i860.) 
Nevertheless,  there  are  still  large  portions  of  tho 
immense  continent  which  have  remained  a terra 
incognita,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  present  day. 

ASIA-MINOR.  See  Natolia. 

ASIAGO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Vi- 
cenza, 24  m.  N.  Vicenza  Pop.  5,140  in  1862.  It 
is  built  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  dye-works  and  fabrics  of  straw  hats.  The 
annual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  latter  exceeds 
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Asiago  is  the  chief  town  of  a district  containing 
seven  communes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak 
a corrupt  dialect  of  the  German.  They  are  su  im- 
posed, by  some  antiquaries,  to  lie  descended  from 
fugitive  Cimbri,  escaped  from  the  great  battle  in 
which  that  people  were  totally  overthrown  by 
Marius,  101  years  n.c.  Marco  Peazo,  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  a native  of  the  district  in  question, 
published  a curious  dissertation  on  this  subject,  a 
third  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Verona  in  1763. 

ASOLA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  China, 
20  in.  N.  by  W.  Mantua.  Pop.  5,467  in  1062,  It 
is  fortified,  has  a hospital,  and  a filature  of  silk. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  the  remotest  antiouitv. 

Asolo,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  19  ra.  WNW. 
Treviso.  Pop.  4,720  in  1862.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  a hill,  and  is  encircled  by  walls  tlanked  with 
towers.  The  town  has  an  old  cathedral,  a public 
fountain,  and  some  good  houses.  It  is  very  ancient, 

ASPE,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  16  m.  W. 
Alicant,  in  a mountainous  country  near  the  Ta- 
roffa.  Pop.  7,185  m 1857.  There  arc  quarries  of 
fine  marble  in  its  vicinity. 

ASP  ERG,  a town  of  WUrtemberg,  3 m.  XW, 
Ludwigsburg,  Pop.  1,858  in  1861.  Its  church 
has  some  remarkable  antiquities.  At  a little  dis- 
tance to  the  N.  is  the  fort  of  Hohen-Aspcig,  on  a 
steep  rock,  1,105  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  at  present  used  as  a prison. 

ASPERN,  a small  village  of  the  arch-duchy  of 
Austria,  on.  the  left  l»ank  of  the  Danube,  opposite 
the  island  of  Lohau,  about  2 m.  below  Vienna. 
Pop.  730  in  1858.  This  and  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Essling  were,  in  1809,  the  scene  of  a tre- 
mendous conflict  between  the  grand  French  army 
commanded  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians  under 
the  archduke  Charles.  After  two  days’  (21st  and 
22d  May)  continuous  fighting,  with  vast  loss  on 
both  sides,  Napoleon  W’ns  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  field,  and  take  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Ijobnu. 

ASl’ET,  a town  of  France,dep.  Haute  Garonne, 
cap.  cant.  8 m.  SK.  St.  Gaudcns.  Pop.  2,457  in 

1861.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  nails  combs, 
and  boxwood  articles. 

ASSAM,  an  in  bind  territory  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  a dependency  of  the  British  empire, 
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forming  part  of  the  K.  frontier  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions. It  is  included  in  the  valley  of  the  llrah- 
niApoutra,  l**twecn  25°  50',  and  28°  10'  N.  lat,, 
and  90°  to  07°  35'  E.  long.;  having  N.  the  Hima- 
laya mountain*,  which  *c|Mirate  it  from  Blnxitan 
and  Til>ct;  IC.  Tibet ; S.  the  Xaga  and  Garrows 
mountains,  which  divide  it  from  the  liinnau  and 
Munima|Mx>r  territories;  and  W.  Bengal:  length, 
E.  to  \V.  about  460  in. ; area,  16,200  sq.  m.  Era* 
mat.  pop.  700,000. 

The  general  aspect  of  Assam  is  that  of  fine  and 
fertile  lowlands,  inclosed  bv  range*  of  undulating 
hill*,  and  these  again  by  loftier  one*,  the  surface 
of  which  is  mostly  covered  by  forests,  but  their 
summit*,  in  winter,  are  often  covered  with  snow. 
The  geologj’  of  this  region  has  not  been  much 
studied  ; the  mountains  which  form  its  S.  boundary, 
which  increase  in  height  as  they  proceed  eastward, 
consist  in  part  of  a hard  grey  granular  slate  ; and 
on  the  inferior  height*  there  are  many  scattered 
Ik  millers  of  granite.  Shell  limestone  is  found  ill 
large  quantity  near  Dhunnpoor. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Assam 
is  the  numl»er  of  rivers,  in  which  it  surpasses  even* 
other  country  of  equal  extent.  Besides  the  Brah- 
mapootra, which  runs  through  its  centre  in  a SW. 
direction,  it  has  thirty-four  rivers  flowing  from  its 
N..  and  twenty-four  from  it*  S.  mountains,  all  of 
which  are  navigable  for  trading  vessels  of  some 


In  Upper  Assam,  the  Brahmapoutra  divides 
into  two  streams,  inclosing  the  considerable  Island 
of  Dehing,  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the 
country,  having  an  area  of  1,800  sq.  m.,  and  a pop. 
of  25,4)00.  The  inundations  which  prevail  during 
a part  of  the  year  (tee  Bkahm  Alburn  a),  and  give 
Assam  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake,  and 
the  great  subsequent  heats,  render  the  climate 
most  unwholesome  and  pestiferous  both  to  Euro- 
jieans  ami  natives.  The  chief  mineral  products 
are  gold  dust,  in  the  sand*  of  many  of  the  rivers, 
the  collection  of  which  employs  a great  number  of 
people,  the  produce  of  the  Dhunscree  river  alone 
being  estimated  at  180,000  rup.  a year;  silver; 
iron;  salt,  chiefly  from  springs  in  Upper  Assam; 
lead,  coal,  and  petroleum.  Throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  Assam  valley,  a forest  seven  or  eight 
miles  wide  extends  along  the  N.  border,  chiefly  of 
n tropical  character ; hut  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
ranges,  chestnut,  alder,  Ac.,  an*  intermixed  with 
the  other  trees.  The  timber  i*  not  remarkably 
line,  nor  any  of  the  tree*  large,  excepting  the 
caoutchouc  (FiruseLtstira,  Roxburgh) .which  grows 
solitary,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  loo  ft.  and 
covering  with  it*  branches  an  area  of  600  sq.  ft. 
Tea,  of  a genuine  kind,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  Singpho  tribes,  where  it 
grows  over  a large  tract  of  the  peculiar  yellowish 
H<il  so  characteristically  adapted  toil.  Alxmt  the 
year  1830,  it  was  brought  to  the  l.ondon  market, 
lx»th  block  anti  green,  and  fetched  a high  price. 
Since  then  it*  cultivation  has  lieen  much  extended, 
and  it  hn*  now1  become  one  of  the  most  premising 
agricultural  product*  of  India.  The  ex|K>rta  in 
1 863  were  of  the  value  of  222,035/.;  in  the  same 
year  there  were  160  tea  plantations,  extending 
over  an  area  of  nearly  14,000  acre*,  and  employing 
17,000  daily  labourer*.  Assam  is  very  favourable 
to  the  production  of  silk,  which  is  of  a very  superior 
quality,  hut  mostly  made  bv  wild  inseef*,  of  which 
there  are  five  different  species.  A beautiful  deep 
dye  is  obtained  from  room,  a specie*  of  Ruellia, 
A'anthacea ; and  a powerful  poison  is  procured 
from  some  plant  by  the  Assamese,  into  which  they 
dip  their  arrows.  The  hills  along  the  lied  of  the 
Trolich  are  very  steep,  and  covered  with  dense 
jungle  nearly  to  their  summits.  There  are  no 


tigers,  but  many  hears,  monkeys,  squirrels,  Ac. 
The  chief  object  of  culture  is  rice,  ami  next  to  this 
musturd  seed ; wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  millet  are 
rare;  many  sort*  of  pulse,  the  banana,  orange, 
and  other  fruits,  black  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric, 
capsicum,  onions,  and  garlic  are  cultivated,  and 
cotton  by  the  hill  tribes.  Cattle  and  poultry  are 
few  ; the  buffalo  is  most  used  in  agriculture.  Vil- 
lages rare,  and  the  scattered  huts  mostly  built  of 
bamboo.  There  is  some  small  trade  with  Bootan 
and  Tibet : several  remarkable  roads  or  causeways 
intersect  Assam,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  they  appear  to  luive  been  constructed  at  a 
distant  period;  one  of  these  extends  from  Cooch 
Bahar  in  Bengal  to  the  extreme  E.  limit*  of  this 
country.  The  land  is  tilled  by  pykes,  or  natives 
of  four  different  classes,  who  are  obliged,  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  to  give  their  services  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rajah  granting  them  their  land. 

The  manufacture*  are  those  of  *ilk  velvet  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  are  carried  on  hv  the  women : 
silks  are  in  general  use  for  clothing,  and  similar  to 
those  of  China.  The  trade  is  mostly  with  Bengal, 
the  ini|>ort*  from  which  are  broadcloths,  muslins, 
chintzes,  Ac.,  salt,  opium,  liquor,  glass,  crockerv, 
tobacco,  betel,  and  rice ; the  export*  being  gold 
dust,  ivory,  silver,  amber,  musk,  daox,  Bimie.se 
cloths,  ami  a few  Chinese  cloths;  in  1833,  cotton 
was  added  for  the  find  time  to  the  export*  from 
Assam,  ami  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has,  since 
then,  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  dearth  occa- 
sioned by  the  civil  war  in  America  Justice  is 
administered  by  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  their 
punishment*  are  at  times  of  the  most  barbarous 
description.  The  religion  is  that  of  Brahma,  in- 
troduced in  the  seventeenth  century;  before  that 
period,  the  god  Chang  (probably  the  same  a*  Boodh) 
was  adored : the  priests  have  great  influence,  and 
are  intriguing  and  vicious.  'The  people  are  active, 
hardy,  and  enterprising,  but  barbarous,  revengeful, 
and  deceitful;  they  consist  of  numerous  different 
tribes,  as  the  Bor-Khamti,  Singphos,  Mishmee*, 
ibc^  each  under  a separate  chieftain.  Principal 
food  rice,  hut  they  also  tat  serpent*,  rat*,  locusts, 

| dogs’  flesh,  Ac. ; they  use  an  lluuloostanee  dialect, 
the  language  of  Assam  being  nearly  extinct.  Some 
of  the  tribe*  go  quite  naked ; others  have  a cover- 
ing round  their  middle,  ami  over  the  head  and 
shoulders:  they  wear  moustache^  but  shave  the 
scalp  and  chin.  Their  habitations,  even  in  tho 
principal  towns  are  mere  huts,  with  a clay  floor 
and  conical  roof  of  straw  or  l»amboo.  In  every 
respect  this  country  Is  in  a state  of  abject  Iwir- 
harixm.  Little  is  known  of  their  history  ; in  1638, 
they  invaded  Bengal,  but  were  repulsed  by  some 
of  .Shah  Jehaun’s  officers,  and  lost  some  of  their 
own  frontier  provinces.  A general  of  Aunmg^elte 
subsequently  led  an  army  into  Assam,  which  be 
lost  before  Gergong  during  the  rainy  season  by 
disease  and  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  Assam 
is  one  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  British  by  the 
Birmese  in  1826.  Principal  towns  Cherghong, 
Juorhath,  and  Yourhatti. 

ASSCHE,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  South  lira- 
hunt,  about  half  way  between  Brussels  and  Den- 
dermonde.  Pop.  5,917  in  1856,  It  ha*  some  trade 
iu  hops,  flax,  and  com. 

ASSEERGIIUR,  a town  and  fortress  of  Ilin- 
dostan,  presid.  Bombay,  prov.  (Jandeixh,  cap.  distr. 
belonging  chiefly  to  Sindia’s  doin.,  on  a detached 
hill  of  the  Saut|K>orah  Range,  15  m.  N.  Boorhan- 
poor,  ami  215  m.  ENE.  Surat.  loit.  21°  28'  N., 
long.  76°  23'  E.  Pop.  alx>ut  2,000.  The  town, 
straggling  and  irregular,  with  one  good  bazaar, 
stands  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill  on  which  the 
fortress  i*  placed.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  about 
1,100  yds.  from  E.  to  YV.,  by  600  yds.  wide;  it  is 
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inclosed  hy  n wall,  ami  surrounded  by  a precipice 
from  80  to  100  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  so  well 
warped  as  to  leave  no  means  of  ascent  except  at 
two  spots  both  of  which  are  strongly  fort i tied.  A 
second  line  of  works  of  excellent  masonry  protects 
it  on  the  SW.  side,  on  the  principal  road  to  the 
fort ; ami  a third  line  embraces  the  hill  imme- 
diately alxive  the  town.  It  is  besides  protected 
by  ravines  and  deep  hollows  on  every  side,  and 
psosesses  the  rare  advantage  of  plenty  of  water. 
Magazines  and  a sally  port,  easily  blocked  up  by 
the  garrison,  are  excavated  within  the  ruck.  The 
approach  from  the  N.  is  over  a wild  tract  infested 
with  tigers  and  wolves.  Asseerghur  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  except  the  SW.  by  Sindia's  dotn., 
and  is  the  nearest  place  in  the  Bombay  presid.  to 
Bengal.  It  was  taken  in  1803  and  1810  by  the 
British,  who  have  held  it  since  the  last -mentioned 
year. 

ASSENDELFT,  a village  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  Holland,  7 m.  NNE.  Ilarlem.  Pop.  2,980 
in  1X61. 

ASSENFiDE,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  East 
Flanders,  13  m.  N.  Ghent.  Pop.  4, ‘200  in  1856. 
it  has  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton,  dye 
works,  breweries,  ami  soap  works. 

ASSENHEIM,  a town  of  the  G.  duchy  IIcssc- 
Darmstadt,  ut  the  confluence  of  the  Xidda  and 
the  Wetter,  13  m.  NE.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
Pop.  91*2  in  1861.  A good  deal  of  wine  is  produced 
in  its  territory,  and  it  has  considerable  coal  mines. 

ASSIGNS,  a sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  W. 
const  of  the  island  of  Funcn.on  the  channel  called 
the  Little  Belt.  *22  m.  WSW.  Odensee,  lat.  65°  17' 
N.,  long.  9°  54'  E.  Pop.  8,5X1  in  1X60.  It  has 
distilleries,  and  a considerable  trade  in  com.  It 
is  the  usual  jmint  of  departure  for  persons  leaving 
Funcn  for  Schleswig. 

ASSISI,  a town  of  central  Italy,  13  m.  P'.SE. 
Perugia.  Pop.  13,872  in  1861.  It  is  situated  on 
a mountain,  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  has  a cathe- 
dral and  several  other  churches,  some  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  fine  pictures.  Metastasio  was 
born  in  this  town. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  ASUNCION,  a city  of  S. 
America,  cap.  of  Paraguay,  finely  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  great  navigable 
river  of  that  name,  lat.  25°  16'  S.,  long.  57° 37'  W. 
Pop.  estim.  at  12,000.  It  was  founded  in  1535, 
and  from  its  advantageous  situation  became  of 
sufficient  inif*ortnnee  to  Ik*  made  a bishopric  in 
1547.  It  is  miserably  built,  the  streets  being 
un|>avcd.  and  rrowt  of  the  houses  no  better  than 
huts.  The  only  good  buildings  are  the  convents. 
The  country  round  is  comparatively  well  cultivated 
and  populous.  Assumption  is  the  centre  of  a con- 
siderable trade  in  hides,  tolwcco,  timber,  nuittt,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  and  wax.  (Robertson’s  Paraguay, 
i.  288.) 

Assumption,  a small  island  of  the  Marianne 
nrehijwlago,  Pacific  Ocean,  lat.  19°  45'  X.,  long. 
145°  64'  E.  It  is  cone-shaped,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  pnalucts.  It 
►reduces  a few  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  is  described  by 
’emu sc  ns  a most  wretched  place. 

ASSUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Troas, 
near  the  sea,  whose  mins  occupy  » site  contiguous 
to  the  modem  and  inconsiderable  village  of  Beiram, 
1*2  m.  E.  Cape  Baba  (an.  A ’ectum),  35  in.  WSW. 
Mount  Ida,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mollivo  in 
Mvtilene.  It  is  said  to  have  In-eii  founded  bv  a 
colony  from  Le.-ltos,  amt  was  famous  in  the  history 
of  Grecian  philosophy  from  its  having  l*»en  the 
birth-place  of  Clcanthcs  the  stoic,  and  for  a while 
the  residence  of  Aristotle.  Colonel  Leake  snvs  of 
its  ruin**,  that  ‘ they  an*  extremely  curious.  'I  here 
is  a theatre  in  very  perfect  preservation ; and  the 
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remains  of  several  temples  lying  in  confused  heaps 
on  the  ground;  an  inscription  upon  an  architrave 
on  one  of  these  buildings  shows  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus  but  some  figures  in  low  relief 
on  another  architrave  appear  to  be  in  a much  more 
ancient  style  of  art.  and  they  are  sculptured  on  the 
hard  granite  of  Mount  Ida,  which  forms  the  ma- 
terials of  several  of  the  buildings.  On  the  W.  side 
of  the  city  the  remains  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
with  a gate,  are  in  complete  preservation  ; and 
without  the  walls  is  seen  the  cemetery,  with  nu- 
merous sarcophagi  still  standing  in  tlieir  places, 
and  an  ancient  causeway  leading  through  them  to 
the  gate.  Some  of  these  sarcophagi  arc  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  The  whole  gives,  perhaps,  the  most 
}H*rfect  idea  of  a Greek  city  that  anvw’here  exists.’ 
(I cake’s  Asia  Minor,  n.  128.) 

ASSYE,  a town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Berar,  in 
the  Nizaiu’s  dom.,  28  m.  N.  .laulna.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
commenced  his  career  of  victor)'.  On  the  23rd  of 
September,  1803,  the  Duke,  then  General  Wellesley, 
with  4,500  men  (of  whom  only  2,000  were  British), 
completely  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Dowlut 
Bow  Sindia  and  the  Nngpoor  rajah,  amounting  to 

30.000  men.  The  confederates  fled  from  the  field, 
leaving  about  1,200  slain,  ninety-eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  seven  standards,  their  whole  camp  equi- 
page, and  much  ammunition.  The  British- Indiun 
army  lost  1,566  men,  killed  ami  wounded. 

AST  A FORT,  n town  of  France,  dep.  Lot-ot- 
Gnronne,  cap.  cant,  on  the  tiers,  10  in.  S.  Agon. 
Pop.  2,434  in  1861.  The  town  has  linen  manu- 
factures. 

ASTERABAD,  or  ASTRABAD,  a city  of  Per- 
sia, cap.  of  a small  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  t he 
Gourgan,  alnnit  1*2  m.  from  where  it  falls  into  the 
SE.  angle  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  denominated  the 
Bay  of  Asteralmd,  lat.  36°  50'  N„  long.  53°  *23'  E. 
Mr.  Fraser  says  that  it  contains  from  2,000  to 

3.000  houses,  so  that  its  imputation  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  12,000  to  18,000.  It  Is  surrounded 
by  a low  mud  wall,  almut  3£  m.  in  circuit.  For- 
merly  it  was  much  more  extensive  than  at  present; 
a great  part  of  it  being  in  ruins,  and  there  being, 
also,  within  tlu*  wall,  extensive  gardens  and  nu- 
merous trees.  Houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  are  said  to 
l>e  picturesque  and  pleasant,  and  are  frequentlv 
fumishod  with  verandahs  resting  on  wooden  pil- 
lars; their  roofs  project  far  ln*yond  their  w alls. 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  ami  arc  fur- 
nished with  drains  to  cam'  off  the  w ater,  which  in 
most  other  Persian  cities  is  allowed  to  stagnate  in 
pools.  None  of  the  public  or  private  buildings 
deserve  notice.  The  ]tulacc  of  the  prince,  or  gover- 
nor, is  a miserable  fabric.  The  Imzaars,  or  public 
markets,  are  tolerablv  extensive  ; but  they  contain 
little  besides  the  articles  required  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  plare.  Asterabad,  though  in  fact  a 
port,  has  but  little  trade.  It  is  said  to  lie  very  un- 
healthy. (Fraser's  Caspian  Sea,  p.  7.) 

ASTI  (an.  A*ta  or  Jlatta  Pompeia),  a city  of 
Northern  Italy,  prov.  Alexandria,  on  the  Bouriio, 
near  its  continence  with  the  Tanaro,  28  m.  ESF>. 
Turin,  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to  Genoa.  l*op. 
28,587  in  1861.  The  town  is  surrounded  hy  old 
walls  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  was  famous  for 
its  100  towers,  of  which  hardly  thirty  now  remain. 
Streets  narrow ; but  it  Is  in  general  pretty  well 
built.  The  cathedral,  a modem  building,  occupies 
the  site  of  a temple  of  Diana,  and  it  has,  licsides, 
numerous  parish  churches  and  palaces.  Asti  is  the 
seat,  of  a bishopric,  of  a court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  a royal  college,  and  has  several  silk  fila- 
tures, with  manufactures  of  silk  and  stuffs.  The 
vineyards  in  its  vicinity  furnish  the  best  wines  of 
Piedmont ; and  it  carries  on  a considerable  trade 
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in  them,  in  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  and  other  I E.  Pop.  4-1,790  in  1858.  This  ‘ Alexandria  of  the 
Articles.  One  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  Italy,  Scythian  Nile,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called, 
and,  indeed,  of  modern  Europe,  Victor  Allieri,  de-  J stands  on  ground  elevated  sufficiently  to  l»e  above 
see  tided  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Asti,  i the  reach  of  the  inundations.  It  consists  of  three 
w as  bom  here  on  the  17th  January,  1749.  parts  : — the  Kremlin , or  citadel ; the  Melntjorotl 

Asti  is  a very  ancient  city.  In  1154  it  was  I (white  town) ; and  the  Slobodea,  or  suburbs.  In  the 
burned  down  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  | first,  or  nucleus  of  the  city,  is  the  cathedral,  a large 
hut  it  bad  l>een  previously  evacuated  by  the  inha-  square  edifice  surmounted  by  five  domes,  the  con- 
stants. It  soon  recovered  its  ancient  grandeur,  1 vent  of  the  Trinity, and  the  arehiepiscopal  palace; 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  aide  to  contend  j in  the  second  am  the  buildings  for  the  government 
with  the  forces  of  Charles  1.  of  Naples.  In  the  ! functionaries,  including  an  admiralty  board,  having 
fourteenth  century  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  i charge  of  the  Hot  ilia  kept  on  the  Caspian,  the 
of  the  lords  of  Milan,  and  was  transferred,  in  1387,  gymnasium,  and  the  Itazaars,  or  factories  for  the 
as  the  down'  of  a Milanese  princess  to  the  Duke  use  of  the  merchants.  The  houses  in  the  suburbs, 
of  Orleans,  brother  to  Charles  VI.  of  France.  It  where  the  hulk  of  the  |>opulation  resides,  are  of 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  till  wood;  whereas  in  the  other  two  divisions  they 
1529,  when  it  was  ceded  bv  the  Treaty  of  Cam  bray  are  of  stone.  Streets  crooked,  and  mostly  without 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  latter  made  it  ■ pavement.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  as  well 
over  to  one  of  his  female  relations,  who  married  a j as  of  a Greek  archbishop,  and  it  has  also  Mo- 
prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  hainmcdau,  Hindoo,  and  Protestant  places  of 

ASTIER  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Dor-  l worship.  Exclusive  of  the  gymnasium,  there  is 
dogne,  on  the  Isle,  10  m.  VVSW.  Perigueux.  Pop.  an  ecclesiastical  academy,  a district  grammar 
2,879  in  1861.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a mineral  j school,  and  some  inferior  schools.  There  arc 
source,  i several  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  pro- 

ASTORGA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  30  m.  I duction  of  cottons,  woollens,  anil  silks;  with  dis- 
W.  Leon,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  near  j tillerics,  tanneries,  and  soap-works.  Astrakhan  is 
the  banks  of  the  Tuerto,  lat.  42°  27'  N.,  long,  the  centre  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  iu  the  Wolga 
6°  10'  VV.  Pop.  4,810  in  1857.  The  town  is  very  and  Caspian.  Its  burgesses  had  formerly  a mo- 
ancient,  and  was  formerly  fortified  by  a wall  ami  nopoly  of  the  fishery  in  the  Wolga ; but  since 
a castle;  but  both  of  these  have  been  allowed  to  1803  they  have  been  free  to  everyone.  During 
go  to  decay.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishop,  has  a the  season,  the  fisheries  employ  immense  numliere 
Gothic  cathedral,  celebrated  for  its  high  altar,  four  of  people  and  boato.  The  population  of  the  city 
parish  churches,  and  some  convents.  is  then  much  augmented,  and  it  presents  an  nni- 

ASTRAKHAN,  an  extensive  gov.  of  Russia  in  ' mated,  lively  scene.  It  is  the  grand  fishing  mart 
Europe,  lying  along  the  NW.  shore  of  the  Cos-  I for  all  the  interior  of  the  empire;  it  is  also  the  great 
pian  Sea,  and  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  por-  entrepot  of  the  trade  with  Persia  And  the  countries 
tions  by  the  Wolga.  Area  83,000  sq.m.  Pop.  to  the  east  of  theCaspian,  sending  to  them  leather, 
284,400  in  1816,  and  477,492  in  1858.  Astra-  furs,  iron,  copper  and  tallow,  and  getting  back  silk 
khan  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  urovs.  in  the  cm-  and  cotton  gissls,  raw  silk,  cotton  twist,  drugs, 
iiire.  With  the  exception  of  the  Delta  of  the  carpets,  Ac.  The  exports  to  the  countries  in  ques- 
Wolga.  and  a narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  hanks  tiou  amount,  on  the  average,  to  two  millions  roubles 
of  that  river,  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  two  vast  |>er  annum,  and  the  inqsirts  to  rather  more  than 
steppes,  one  on  each  side  the  river,  in  part  occu-  one  million,  but  they  have  sometimes  been  more 
pied  with  sand  hills,  but  mostly  low  and  fiat;  the  than  double  these  amounts.  This  trade  is  prin- 
soil  consisting  of  mud  ami  sand,  strongly  impreg-  cipallv  carried  on  by  Armenian  merchants, 
noted  with  salt,  interspersed  with  saline  lakes,  ASTURIAS,  an  ancient  princi{»aiity  in  the  N. 
and  partly  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.  In  con-  of  Spain,  now  the  prov.  of  Oviedo,  lying  along  the 
sequence  agriculture  Is  neglected;  but  in  the  Delta  Ray  of  Biscay,  between  4°  30'  and  7°  10'  W.  long, 
of  the  Wolga,  gardening  is  practised  with  Home  having  E.  the  Castilian  prov.  of  Santander,  S. 
success,  and  superior  fruits  are  raised.  In  summer  Leon,  and  W.  Galicia.  Area  3,686  sq.  m.  Pop. 
the  heats  are  frequently  excessive,  while  in  winter  434,635  in  18-16,  and  521,529  according  to  the 
the  frosts  arc  equally  severe.  Horses  are  of  the  census  of  1857.  The  surface  of  the  province  is 
beautiful  Calmuck  breed,  and  some  of  the  wan-  much  diversified.  Its  S.  border  consists  of  a chain 
dering  tribes  have  great  numbers  of  camels.  That  of  high  mountains,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
fertility  which  nature  has  denied  to  the  land,  she  height  as  they  approach  the  coast,  along  which 
has  given  to  the  water.  The  fishery  forms  the  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  pretty  level  lamL 
principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  government,  It  is  extremely  well  watered,  I sung  intersected 
and  is  carried  on  upon  a great  scale  on  the  Wolga,  by  the  Nalon,  Navia,  and  other  rivers,  and 
which  teems  with  fish,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  has  several  sea-ports,  as  Gijon,  Rivadesella,  Cu- 
Caspian.  Sturgeon,  carp,  and  seal,  but  particu-  dillero,  and  Aviles.  The  climate  along  the 
larly  the  first,  are  the  fish  most  commonly  taken,  coast  is  mild,  but  in  the  mountainous  j»arts  it  is 
The  annual  value  of  the  sturgeon  fishery  is  esti-  frequently  severe,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
mated  at  from  2,090,000  to  3,OUO,o00  roubles ; and  humidity.  But  little  wheat  is  raised,  the  fnha- 
abovc  30, (8)0  barrels  of  caviar,  prepared  from  the  bitant*  subsisting  chiefly  on  maize,  ami  a species 
n»es  of  the  sturgeon,  have  been  exported  from 
Astrakhan  in  u single  year.  Though  few  in 
numl>cr,  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a great  variety 
of  races.  They  are  mostly  nomadea;  ami,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statements,  there  are,  in  the 
entire  government,  only  20.098  individuals  subject 
to  the  capitation  tax.  With  the  exception  of  some 
some  fabrics  in  A Irak  hail,  manufacturing  industry 
is  unknown. 

Astrakhan,  a city  of  Russia,  in  the  cap.  of  the 
above  government, on  a small  island  in  the  Wolga, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  main  stream,  about  30  m. 
from  its  embouchure,  lat.  46°  20'  53"  N long.  47°  55' 


ot  com  called  etcanda.  Hazel  nuts  are  scarce; 
but  chestnuts  are  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  parts ; 
but  the  produce  of  wine  Is  not  sufficient  for  the 
consumption,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  with 
eider,  which  is  partly  also  exported.  Oranges  and 
lemons  ore  produced  in  a few  places,  amt  great 
numbers  of  cucumbers.  Besides  the  chestnut,  the 
wood  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  is  most  valu- 
able, the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of 
oak,  beech,  ami  plane.  There  is  a considerable 
exjiortatioii  of  cattle  and  horses  from  this  prov.  to 
the  interior.  Dun,  cupper,  lead,  antimony,  jet. 
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amber,  marble,  and  mill-stones,  are  found  in  dif- 1 ATIIAPESCOW,  or  ATHABASCO,  an  exten- 
ferent  places.  Coal  is  also  found,  and  Minano  sive  lake  of  N.  America,  1 icing  al>out  200  m.  in 
says  that  90,000  quintals  are  shipped  for  other  length,  and  from  14  to  15  in  average  width.  Fort 
parts  of  the  peninsula.  With  tin*  exception  of  Chipewyon.  at  its  8W.  extremity,  is  in  lat.  58°  42* 
hardware,  with  many  articles  of  which  this  prov.  N.,long.  Ill0  IK'  W.  It  receives  the  Athapescow 
supplies  the  rest  of  Spain,  its  manufactures  art*  in  river;  anti  the  Slave  river  flows  from  it  into  Great 
a very  back  wan  1 state.  The  hulk  of  the  inha-  Slave  Lake,  lying  about  170  m.  NE.  Its  N.  shore 
hitant'd  are  exceedingly  moderate  in  their  wav  of  is  high  and  rocky,  whence  it  i*  sometimes  called 
living.  The  v eat  little  flesh,  drink  little  wine;  the  lake  of  the  hills. 

their  usual  diet  is  Indian  corn,  with  beans,  pease,  ATHBOY.  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Meath, 
chestnuts,  apples,  {tears,  melons,  and  cucumbers;  prov.  Leinster,  on  a small  branch  of  the  Boyne, 
and  even  their  bread,  made  of  Indian  com,  has  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  its  name,  signi- 
neither  barm  nor  leaven,  but  is  unfermentod.  The  tying  • the  yellow  ford,’  31  m.  NW.  by  W.  Dublin, 
principal  towns  are  Orviedo,  Gijon,  Aviles  and  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Dublin  to 
S' avia.  Xavan.  Pop.  1,959  in  1831,  and  2,241  in  18*51. 

Asturias  may  lie  said  to  Is?  the  cradle  of  Spa-  | The  town,  situated  in  a level  and  fertile  district, 
nish  independence.  The  Saracens,  who  had  over-  | consists  of  one  long  street ; it  has  a modem  church, 
run  thereat  of  the  country,  were  unable  to  over-  ; with  an  ancient  tower;  a large  and  elegant  K. 
come  the  Christiana,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Cath.  cha|*el,  in  the  ancient  English  style,  with  a 
fastnesses  of  its  mountains.  Pelayo  was  proclaimed  steeple  90  ft.  high;  a dispensary;  schools,  partly 
king  in  718;  and  his  successors,  having  gradually  endowed  and  partly  private,  in  which  about  4<mi 
extended  their  conquest*,  took,  about  two  centuries  pupils  are  educated;  and  almshouses,  in  which 
after,  the  title  of  lungs  of  Loo.  In  1388  the  prov.  t welve  poor  widows  arc  supported.  Fuel  is  sup- 
was  erected  into  a principality,  and  became  the  plied  in  plenty  from  an  extensive  neighbouring 
appanage  of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  bog.  The  Hiil  of  Ward,  near  the  town,  400  ft. 
who  has  since  been  styled  Prince  of  Asturias,  high,  is  a striking  object  in  this  flat  country.  The 
Several  peculiar  privileges  have  been  conferred  town,  which  is  a lw>r.  by  prescription,  received  a 
on  this  province  on  account  of  the  sendees  it  has  charter  from  Hen.  IV.,  confirming  ami  extending 
rendered  to  the  monarchy.  its  privileges,  which  were  confirmed  and  further 

ASZOD,  a market  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Pesth,  extended  by  subsequent  monarch*,  particularly  by 
on  the  Galga,  23  m.  XE.  Pesth,  in  a fertile  valley.  Elizabeth,  who  conferred  on  it  the  right  of  sending 
Pop.  2,213  in  1857.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  2 raa.  to  the  Irish  Pari. ; and  by  James  I..  by  whom 
Protestants.  Here  is  a large  and  handsome  the  municipal  limits  were  fixed  at  a mile  lieyaiul 
country-seat  belonging  to  the  Barons  Podma-  the  town  in  every  direction,  to  which  was  added  a 
niezky,  with  a fine  collection  of  coinsand  natural  right  to  hold  a court  of  record.  But  these,  and 
curiosities.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  blue  some  manorial  powers,  have  fallen  into  desuetude 
and  green  dyed  sheep-skins,  for  which  there  is  a since  the  Union,  when  the  bor.  lost  it*  right  to 
considerable  demand.  return  ms.  to  Pari.  Petty  sessions  are  held  hen? 

ATACAMA,  an  extensive  district  of  Bolivia,  or  on  alternate  Thursdays.  The  market,  held  in  the 
Upper  Peru,  lying  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  l>c-  market-house  on  Thursdays,  is  well  supplied  with 
tween  the  river  Lao  on  the  X..  and  the  Salado  on  com  and  provisions.  The  fairs  are  nmnerous;  the 
the  S.,  or  between  214°  and  25j}°  S.  lat.  Towards  principal  being  those  held  on  the  Thursday  before 
its  X.  extremity  there  are  some  fertile  valleys.  28  Jan.,  on  4 May,  4 Aug.,  and  7 Xov.;  the  others, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  an  held  on  3 and  l(i  March,  22  and  30  June,  ami  ou 
absolute  desert  covered  with  dark  brown  or  black  22  and  29  Sept.,  are  less  important, 
moveable  sand.  The  arid  soil  of  this  portion  is  ATHKNRY,  a decayed  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
never  refreshed  with  rain,  and,  except  where  a very  Galway,  14  m.  E.  Galway.  Pop.  1,319  in  1881, 
few  rivers  descend  from  the  Andes,  it  is  both  and  1.283  in  1801.  The  town  was  formerly  *>f 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable.  Cohija,  or  Port  la  some  iirqiortance,  having  been  enclosed  by  walls 
Mar.  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  rivers.  and  possessed  of  a university.  It  returned  a mender 
ATESSA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Chiesi,  to  the  Irish  Park  but  was  disfranchised  at  the 
14  m.  W.  Vast©  d’Ammone.  Pop.  10,729  in  1861.  Union. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a hill,  has  a tine  colie-  ATHENS,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities*  of 
giate  church,  with  parish  churches,  convent*,  an  antiquity,  the  chosen  seat  of  literature,  philosophy, 
hospital,  and  three  tnotUa  de  pi  etc.  The  poet  Car-  and  the  line  arts,  and  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
done  was  a native  of  Atessa.  dom  of  Greece,  on  the  W.  side  of  Attica,  about  4 m» 

ATFIEH,  a town  of  Egypt,  can.  prov.  same  from  the  Gulf  of  .Egina.  lat.  37°  58'  1"  N.,  long, 
name,  near  the  right  bank  of  the.  Nile, 42  m.  SSE.  23°  43'  54"  E.  Pop.  41,298  in  1862.  The  town 
Cairn.  Pop.estim.  at  4,000.  It  is  supposed  to  be  is  built  on  the  W.  side  of  an  abrupt  and  rocky  cmi- 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aphmditopoli*.  nence  rising  out  of  an  extensive  plain  terminated 
ATH,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  on  N.  by  mounts  Pen telicus  and  Panics,  NE.bv  Mount 
the  Dender,  and  on  the  railway  from  Toumay  to  Anchesmus,  E.  by  Mount  llymetius,  S\V.  by  the 
Brussels,  15  m.  X.  by  W.  Mon*.  Pop.  9,200  in  Hill  Museium,  now  called  Philopappu*.  and  W.  bv 
1856.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  the  Lveabettus.  During  the  prolonged  conflicts  of  the 
work*  have  been  materially  improved  and  strength-  revolutionary  war  (1820-27)  the  town  was  Laid  in 
ened  since  1815.  It  is  well  built.  Principal  pub-  ruins;  and  when  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
lie  buildings,  the  arsenal,  town-house,  and  the  ferred  hither  in  1834,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
church  of  St.  Julian:  the  spire  of  the  latter,  150  difficulty  that  buildings  could  be  fitted  up  for  the 
ft.  in  height,  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1817,  members  of  the  regency,  the  diplomatic  body,  and 
and  has  not  1 teen  rebuilt.  Ath  has  a college,  their  offices.  It  is,  however,  again  gradually  rising 
founded  in  1416 ; a school  of  design,  and  an  orphan  into  inqiortAncc.  Several  streets  have  been  opened, 
liospitaL  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  levelled,  and  widened,  the  principal  being  Hermes, 
and  cotton-etufls, hat*  and  gloves;  establishments  or  Mercury  Street,  AColus  Street,  Minerva  Street, 
lor  bleaching  and  dyeing,  with  oil  mills,  soap-  and  the  llazar  or  Market  Street.  The  first  of 
works,  breweries  and  distilleries.  It  is  an  entre-  these  traverses  the  town,  which  it  divides  into 
pot  for  the  trade  in  coal,  and  lor  the  produce  of  two  equal  fvortH,  parallel  with  the  Acropolis,  ami 
the  surrounding  country.  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  that  of  Judus,  which 
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terminates  close  under  the  Acropolis.  Minerva 
Street,  the  broadest  of  all,  runs  in  nearly  the 
same  direction  as  vKolus  Street.  Bazar  or  Market 
Street,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  shop*  for 
the  supply  of  the  various  articles  remured  by  the 
population,  is  about  half  a mile  in  length.  The 
nouse*,  built  in  the  modern  German  style,  are 
generally  supplied  with  balconies,  and  contain 
shops  and  codec-houses  on  the  lower  story.  The 
other  streets  hardly  deserve  the  name,  being  mere 
narrow  lanes,  displaying  a marked  contempt  for 
regularity.  The  public  buildings  comprise  the 
royal  palace,  the  university,  the  hall  for  the 
national  representatives,  a theatre,  a mint,  an 
observatory, barracks,  hospitals,  with  a cathedral, 
and  several  churches,  including  an  English  chapel. 
The  palace  is  a large  quadrangular  edifice  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lvcabettus.  The  university,  the 
finest  of  the  modem  buildings,  established  on  the 
German  model,  has  a pretty  extensive  library,  a 
numerous  corps  of  professors  ami  teachers,  and 
about  two  hundred  pupils.  Athens  has  also  a 
well-attended  gymnasium,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  founded  some  exhibitions  with  various 
inferior  academies  and  schools,  and  a botanic 
garden.  The  |M>pulation  is  of  a more  hetero- 
geneous descriptions  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
its  size.  European  shops  invite  purchasers  bv  the 
side  of  Eastern  bazars;  coffee-houses  and  billiard 
rooms,  and  French  and  German  rettaurants.  are 
opened  all  over  the  city.  The  mixture  of  its 
population  bears  a striking  analogy  to  the  extra- 
ordinary contrasts  presented  by  the  city  itself. 

4 The  same  half  acre  of  ground,’  says  a recent 
traveller,  ‘often  contains  two  or  three  remaining 
columns  of  an  ancient  portico,  a small  Christian 
chupel  of  the  middle  ages,  a Venetian  watch- 
tower,  a Turkish  mosque,  with  its  accompanying 
cypresses  and  palm-trees,  and  a modem  fashionable- 
looking  residence;  thus,  as  it  were,  distinctly  ex- 
hibiting the  different  phases  of  the  varied  exist- 
ence of  this  celebrated  city.’  Great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  health  of  the  city,  by 
taking  down  the  walls  by  which  it  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  Turks  ; by  cleansing  and  repairing 
the  ancient  sowers;  and  draining  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Cephisus,  the 
exhalations  of  which  were  extremely  noxious.  A 
good  road  connects  the  city  with  its  harbour  at 
the  Pine  us.  Here,  also,  several  large  houses  have 
been  built,  and  some  good  streets,  flanked  by  re- 
spectable dwellings,  have  been  completed.  A 
large  custom-house,  a quay,  and  a lazaretto,  have 
been  erected,  and  though  trade  cannot  lx  said 
to  flourish,  the  town  has  rather  a bustling 
appearance. 

Athens  stands  on  a spot  rich  in  remains  of  an- 
tiquity; and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its 
present  tranquillity  will  prove  favourable  to  the 
better  illustration  of  monuments  and  places  already 
identified,  and  that  the  excavations  everywhere 
forming  for  laying  the  foundations  of  new  build- 
ings will  lead  to  many  valuable  discoveries. 

The  ancient  city  of  Athens — 

“ The  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
Anti  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 

Or  hospitable  — ” 

considerably  exceeded  in  extent  the  modern  town ; 
and,  unlike  the  latter,  which,  as  already  observed, 
spreads  into  the  plain  chiefly  tin  the  \V.  and  SW„ 
encircled  the  Acropolis.  It  was  enclosed  in  a sort 
of  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ccphi- 
sus  and  Ilyssus,  the  former  of  which  flows  due  S. 
past  the  W.  side  of  the  city;  the  latter,  which  rises 
a few  miles  t«  the  NE.  of  the  city,  ntns  past  it  in 
a S\V.  direction.  At  the  time  wlieu  Athens  hail 


attained  its  greatest  magnitude,  it  was  encompassed 
bv  a wall  surmounted  at  intervals  bv  strongly  for- 
tifies! towers.  The  plan  of  this  wall,  many  parts 
of  which  still  remain,  exhibits  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular oblong,  having  at  its  X.  extremity  the  gate 
of  Achanue,  on  the  8.  the  1 Ionian  gate  anti  the 
fountain  Callirho#,  on  the  YV.  the  gate  of  Diochares, 
and  on  the  E.  the  Peiraic  gate.  Beginning  with 
the  gate  of  Acliama;  on  the  north,  the  wall  ran 
eastward  near  the  base  of  Anchesmus,  and  past  the 
Diomcian  gate  to  the  gate  of  Diochares,  which  led 
to  the  Lyceium;  it  then  continued  parallel  to  the 
Ilyssus  on  the  western  side  of  that  stream  to  the 
fountain  C'allirhot?  or  Enncocruno* ; and  thence  to 
the  hill  of  the  Museiura,  which  it  crossed,  compre- 
hending the  still  existing  monument  of  Philopap- 
pus  within  its  circuit.  Its  course  from  the  Mtiacium 
was  north,  taking  in  the  chief  |wirt  of  the  Pnyx 
and  Mount  Lycabettua,  to  the  Dipylum,  which  led 
to  the  outer  Cenunicus  or  great  burying  ground, 
and  to  the  Academia  or  School  of  Plato  in  the 
depression  between  the  Pnyx  anti  Lycabettus. 
Athens  had  three  great  harbours,  the  Pinvus, 
Munvehia.  and  Phalcrum.  These  ports  formed  a 
sejarate  city  larger  than  Athens  itself,  and  were 
connected  with  it  bv  means  of  the  long  walls 
(fiaxpa  rrixi).  The  harbour  of  the  Piraeus  was  a 
spacious  basin  embraced  by  two  arms  of  rocky  land 
which  formed  gigantic  natural  piers.  Even  now 
it  is  considered  a safe  port,  ami  in  former  times  it 
constituted  at  once  the  harbour,  dockyard,  and 
arsenal  of  Athens. 

Alliens,  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  contained 
about  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iiL  6, 14),  which 
were  for  the  most  part  so  small  ami  mean  in  aji- 
peanmee  that,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  it  was  to 
the  public  edifices  alone  that  it  owed  its  attractions. 
The  inhabitants  were  comprised  under  three  classes, 
citizens  (woAirat),  sojourners  (jktoiko*),  and  slaves 
(5ov Am ) ; of  these  the  slaves  greatly  preponderated, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  compu- 
tation of  their  numbers.  Indeed,  the  whole  ques- 
tion ns  to  the  population  of  Athens  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  Hume,  Letronne,  Boeckh,  Leake, 
Clinton,  and  others,  have  in  our  own  times  directed 
their  efforts  towards  its  elucidation,  ami  have  sup- 
|M>rted  their  reasonings  with  great  learning  ami 
ingenuity,  though  with  little  unanimity  or  success; 
and  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  subject,  from 
the  vagueness,  inaccuracy,  and  discrepancy  of  the 
data,  are  so  great  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  arriving  at  anything  like  a satisfactory 
conclusion.  Boeckh  has  estimated  the  population 
of  the  city  ami  its  porta  at  lHO.Offff;  Clinton  at 
16ff,0lK);  and  LcAkc  at  116,000.  The  statement 
of  A th emeus  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  Athens 
(or  Attica)  was  400,000  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  grossly  exaggerated.  The  commercial  opera- 
tions of  Athens  embraced  every  known  country 
and  commodity.  4 All  the  products  of  foreign 
countries’  says  Boeckh,  ‘caine  to  Athens,  and  ar- 
ticles which,  in  other  places,  could  liariUy  he 
obtained  singly,  were  collected  together  at  the 
Piraeus.  Besides  the  coni,  the  costly  wines,  iron, 
brass,  and  other  objects  of  commerce  which  came 
from  all  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
imported,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  slaves, 
timber  for  ship-building,  salt  fish,  honey,  wax, 
tar,  wool,  rigging,  leather,  and  goat  skins;  from 
By zant  ium,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  timlier,  slaves, 
ami  salt  fish ; slaves  from  Thessaly ; carpets  and 
tine  wool  from  Phrygia  and  Miletus.*  ‘All  tho 
finest  products,’  savs  Xenophon  (De  Hep.  Ath.  ii.  7), 
‘of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  Pontus,  ami 
the  Peloponnesus,  Athens  by  her  empire  of  tho 
sea  is  able  to  collect  into  one  spot.’  Nor  were 
manufactures  neglected.  It  is  true  that  commerce 
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was  Hoarded  as  the  chief  point  of  national  policy, 
and  that  every  encouragement  was  given  to  it 
which  high  protecting  regulat  ions  and  other  pri- 
vileges could  bestow'.  Hut  no  restriction  was  im- 
posed upon  industry : the  meanest  manual  occu- 
pation was  attended  by  no  disgrace:  hence  every 
branch  of  industry  flourished,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  Athens  were  everywhere  esteemed.  The 
native  products  of  Athens,  too,  were  of  great  im- 
portance; they  consisted  chiefly  of  olives,  tigs,  and 
honey,  and  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  The 
wealth  of  the  city  was  also  augmented  by  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurion,  and  ‘ those  sumptuous 
edifices  which  constituted  the  pride  of  the  Athen- 
ians, and  the  admiration  of  the  present  day,  owed 
their  origin  to  the  marble  quarries  of  Pentelicus.' 
(Dodwell's  C»  recce.)  The  opulence,  prosperity,  and 
jsiwer  of  Athens  are  fully  exhibited  by  Thucy- 
dides (lib.  ii.  13).  IVeviously  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  the  treasury  contained  9,700  talents, 
besides  a great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  depo- 
sited  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  in  other  pub- 
lic edifices.  The  city  was  defended  by  1,200 
cavalry,  1,000  bowmen,  and  13,000  heavy  armed 
troops;  10,000  men  were  station*  d in  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  coast  was  guarded  by  300  well- 
manned  ships.  The  same  historian  has  distinctly 
indicated  (lib.  ii.  40)  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Athenian  institutions,  so  pre-eminently  adapted 
to  develope  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  was 
the  chiet  source  of  their  un]>arallelcd  greatness; 
hut  our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  into 
details  on  the  government  and  public  economy 
of  Athens,  ami  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to 
Boeckh'a  invaluable  treatise  on  this  difficult  and 
interesting  subject. 

The  most  striking  object  of  Athens  is  the  Acro- 
polis, or  old  Cccropian  fortress.  The  Aoro|x)lis 
alone  formed  the  ancient  city,  and  from  its  elevated 
posit  iod  was  termed  i a**  roAic,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  lower  part,  i Kara  iroAtc,  afterwards 
built.  Athens,  including  the  upper  and  lower 
parts,  was  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  iroAtt,  or 
a a tv,  tie  city.  It  was  founded  by  Ocrops,  about 
anno  1556  a.c.  At  its  W.  end,  by  which  alone  it 
was  accessible,  stood  the  I*  ropy  Lea,  the  gate,  as 
well  as  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis.  Through 
this  gate  the  jsriodicAl  processions  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic  jubilee  were  wont  to  move;  and  the  marks 
of  chariot  wheels  are  still  visible  on  the  stone 
floor  of  its  entrance.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  its  central  pediment  was  supported  by  six 
fluted  marble  columns,  each  5 ft.  m diam.,  29  in 
height,  and  7 in  their  intercolnmniation.  On  the 
right  wing  stood  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  on 
the  left,  was  a building  decorated  with  paintings 
by  the  pencil  of  Polvgnotua,  of  which  Pausanias 
hits  left  us  an  account.  In  a part  of  the  wall  still 
remaining  there  are  fragments  of  excellent  designs 
in  basso-relievo,  representing  the  combat  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Amazons;  besides  six  columns 
white  as  snow,  and  of  the  finest  architecture. 
Near  the  Prupybva  stood  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of  which,  including 
the  jiedestal,  was  60  ft.  Hut  the  chief  glory  of 
the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of 
Minerva.  It  was  a jx-ripural  octostyle,  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  seventeen  columns  on  the  sides, 
each  6 ft.  2 in.  in  diameter  at  the  l*a?.e.  and  34  ft. 
in  height,  elevated  on  three  steps.  Its  height, 
from  the  base  of  the  pediments,  was  65  ft.,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  area  233  ft.  by  102.  The 
eastern  pediment  was  adorned  with  two  groups  of 
statues,  one  of  which  represented  the  birth  of 
Minerva,  the  other  the  contest  of  Minerva  with 
Neptune  for  the  government  of  Athens.  On  the 


metopes  was  sculptured  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs 
with  the  Lapit luv ; and  the  frieze  contained  a re- 
presentation of  the  Panathenaic  festivals.  Jeti- 
n us,  Callicrates,  and  Carpion,  were  the  architects 
of  this  temple;  Phidias  was  the  artist:  and  its 
entire  cost  has  been  estimated  at  1$  millions  ster- 
ling. Of  this  building,  eight  columns  of  the 
eastern  front  and  several  of  the  lateral  colonnades 
are  still  standing.  Of  the  frontispiece,  which  re- 
presented the  contest  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
nothing  remains  but  the  head  of  a sea  horse  and 
the  figures  of  two  women  without  head*.  The 
combat  of  the  Centaur*  and  the  Lapit  hie  is  in 
letter  preservation  ; but,  of  the  numerous  statues 
with  which  this  temple  was  enriched,  that  of 
Adrian  alone  remains.  The  Parthenon,  however, 
dilapidated  as  it  is,  still  retains  on  air  of  inexprea- 
■ sibie  grandeur  and  sublimity ; and  it  forms  at 
once  the  highest  point  in  Athens  and  the  centre 
of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  NE.  side  of  the  Par- 
thenon stood  the  Erechthciura,  a temple  dedicated 
to  the  joint  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  building, 
particularly  those  beautiful  female  figures  called 
Caryatides,  which  supjKirt,  instead  of  columns 
three  of  the  porticos;  besides  three  of  the  column, 
in  the  north  hexastvle,  with  the  roof  over  these 
last  columns.  The  rest  of  the  roof  of  this  grace- 
ful portico  fell  during  the  siege  of  Athens  in  1827. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  in  its  best  days  had  four  distinct 
characters : being  at  once  the  fortress,  the  sacred 
inclosure,  the  treasury,  and  the  museum  of  art  of 
the  Athenian  nation.  In  the  modem  city  of 
Athens  itself  there  arc  still  many  monuments  of 
antiquity  to  lie  found.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
three  exquisite  Corinthian  columns  crowned  by 
architraves;  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  built  by 
Cyrrhestes,  of  an  octagonal  figure,  with  a repre- 
sentation of  the  different  winds  on  each  of  its 
sides;  and  the  monument  of  Lvsicrates,  called 
by  the  modem  (» reeks,  the  lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes. This  building  consists  of  a }»edc*ta]  sur- 
rounded by  a colonnade,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome  of  Corinthian  architecture  ; it  was  Kup|**«ed 
to  lie  the  spot  which  Demosthenes  used  as  his 
study — a supjKwitiun  which  has,  however,  long 
been  overthrown.  Beneath  the  southern  wall  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  its  extremity,  was  situated  the 
Athenian  or  Dionvsiac  theatre.  Its  seats,  rising 
one  above  another,  were  cut  out  of  the  sloping 
rock.  Plato  affirms  it  was  capable  of  containing 
30,000  persons.  It  contained  statues  of  all  the 
great  tragic  and  comic  ]H>ets.  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  were  those  of  .Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  among  the  former,  and  those  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Menander  among  the  latter.  On  the 
south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  site  of 
the  Odeium,  or  musical  theatre  of  H erodes  At  li- 
ens, named  by  him  the  theatre  of  Hegilla,  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  On  the  north-cast  side  of  the 
Acropolis  stood  the  Piytaneum,  where  citizens 
who  had  rendered  sendees  to  the  state  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  Extending  south- 
wards from  the  site  of  the  Pry  ton  cum,  ran  the 
street  to  which  Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Tri- 
|kmIs,  from  its  containing  n number  of  small  tem- 
ples or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  commemo- 
rate the  triumphs  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the 
theatre  of  Bacchus.  Opposite  to  the  west  end  of 
the  Acropolis  is  the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mara, 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  was  situated 
the  celebrated  court  of  the  Areopagus.  This  point 
is  reached  by  means  of  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  immediately  above  which  is  a bench  of 
stone,  forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  like  a 
triclinum,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
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tribunal.  The  ruins  of  a small  chapel  consecrated 
to  St,  Dionysius  the  Areopogite,  and  commemo- 
rating his  conversion  by  St.  Paul  (Acta  of  the 
Apos.  xvii.  34),  are  here  visible.  About  a quarter 
of  a mile  south-west  from  the  centre  of  the  Areo- 
pagus stands  Pnyx,  the  place  provided  for  th<* 
public  assemblies  at  Athens  in  its  palmy  days. 
The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the  ros- 
trum. and  a tier  of  throe  seats  hewn  iu  the  solid 
rock  for  the  audicuce,  are  still  visible.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Athens  to 
the  lovers  of  Grecian  genius,  being  associated  with 
the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  famed 
Athenian  orators, 

1 Whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic. 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmlned  over  Greece 
To  Maoedon,  and  Axtaxerxes’  throne.’ 

Outside  the  modern  city  are  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  conceived  ami  the  last  executed  of  the  sacred 
monuments  of  Athens.  It  was  begun  by  Pisis- 
tratus,  but  not  finished  till  the  time  of  the*  Roman 
emperor  Adrian,  700  years  afterwards ; but  of  the 
120  columns  which  supported  it,  only  16  remain. 
Not  fnr  from  it  is  the  temple  of  Theseus,*  built  by  ] 
Cimon,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Tins 
is  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of  ancient  Athens, 
and  the  most.  |»crfect,  if  not  the  most  beautiful, 
existing  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture.  It  is 
built  of  Ponte  lie  marble.  The  roof,  friezes,  and 
cornices  still  remain;  and  so  gently  has  the  band 
of  time  pressed  upon  this  venerable  edifice,  that 
the  first  impression  of  the  mind  in  beholding  it  is 
doubt  of  its  antiquity. 

Concerning  the  early  inhabitants  of  Athens,  we 
are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  information ; and 
even  after  its  history  begins  to  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity, the  events  which  distinguish  it  arc  for  a 
long  time  scanty  and  doubtful.  Though  Ogvges  ' 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  king  of  Athens,  it  is*  not 
till  three  centuries  later  that  Athenian  history  as- 
sumes a definite  form,  when  C-ecrops  (a.c.  1556),  a 
native  of  Egypt,  by  mam  ing  the  daughter  of 
Acticon,  obtained  the  sovereignty.  He  collected  the 
hitherto  scattered  inhabitants  of  Attica,  divided 
them  into  tribes,  and  founded  the  Acropolis.  No- 
thing of  imjiortance  occurs  in  the  history  of  Athens 
among  the  successors  of  Cecrops,  till  the  time  of 
Theseus  (a.c.  1300),  who  united  in  himself  the 
ntt  ributes  of  legislator  and  warrior.  The  reins  of 
government  descended  in  his  family,  without  any 
occurrence  of  historical  importance,  till  Codrus 
(a.c.  1068)  heroically  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
country.  At  this  time  an  aristocrat ical  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
and  the  title  of  ‘ king  * was  exchanged  for  that 
of  1 archon.’  On  its  first  institution,  the  office  of 
archon  was  hereditary,  and  for  life ; but  after  the 
lafise  of  two  centuries,  it  was  limited  to  ten  years, 
and  after  passing  through  six  hands  on  this'  foot- 
ing, was  finally  changed  to  an  annual  office. 
When  the  last  change  took  place,  a further  al- 
teration was  made  by  dividing  the  duties  of  archon 
among  ten  persons,  selected  by  the  people  from 
the  class  of  the  nobles,  in  whom  were  vested  all 
legislative  and  judicial  powers.  Such  a form  of 
government  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  party 
spirit  and  contentions  for  power,  and  a strong  de- 
sire for  a definite  code  of  laws  arising,  Draco  was 
chosen  as  the  lawgiver  (a.c.  624).  The  atrocity 
of  his  code,  however,  which  awarded  the  punish- 
ment of  death  at  once  to  the  most  venial  offences 
anti  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  soon  rendered  it  in- 
capable of  execution;  and  Draco  lost  the  public 
favour  and  died  in  exile.  To  quell  the  distur- 
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fiances  which  continued  to  distract  the  city,  the 
people  (a.c.  594)  had  recourse  to  Solon,  who  hud 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a general,  anti 
invested  him  with  the  office  of  archon.  The  code 
of  laws  which  he  framed  was  admirably  suited  to 
the  exigency  of  the  times;  for  though  its  ten- 
dency was  decidedly  democratic,  a counterba- 
lancing check  was  given  to  popular  encroachment 
by  the  establishment  of  the  assembly  of  400,  and 
by  the  prerogatives  vested  in  the  court  of  An*o-» 
jingii.H.  Indeed,  the  freedom  of  spirit  which  Solon 
introduced  ami  rendered  durable,  and  the  liberal 
education  which  the  whole  system  of  bis  laws 
made  imlisjamsably  necessary  to  the  noble  and 
wealthy  citizens,  soon  rendered  Athens  the  central 
point  of  illumination  to  all  the  republics  of 
Greece.  Nor  were  the  consequences  of  Solon’* 
measures  at  all  re  tan  led  by  the  subsequent  domi- 
nation of  Pisistratus  (a.c.  561).  For  notwith- 
standing his  assumption  of  the  regal  power,  hi* 
administration  was  characterised  by  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  it  is  to 
him  that  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  collection 
of  the  Homeric  poems  in  their  present  definite 
form.  That  the  spirit  of  Athenian  freedom  was 
not  extinct,  was  proved  by  the  expulsion  (a.c. 
510)  of  llippias  and  Hipparchus  (the  sons  of 
Pisistratus),  whose1  tyranny  liecame  oppressive; 
and  from  this  time  the  constitution  of  Soloti  was 
gradually  melted  down  into  a pure  democracy, 
until  Cloosthenes  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  aris- 
tocracy by  the  institution  of  ostracism. 

The  petty  internal  contests  which  had  agitated 
Athens  were  now  however  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
others  of  far  greater  magnitude.  With  rapid 
strides  the  Persian  monarchy  hail  been  encroach- 
ing upon  Greece,  and  most  of  the  Grecian  state* 
had  already  savoiti  fealty  to  Darius,  when  Athens 
and  Lacedtt'inon  raised  the  banner  of  defiance,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (a.c.  490),  under  the  con- 
duct of  Miltiades,  at  once  achieved  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  enshrined  Athens  in  the  centre  of  a 
glory.  Then  followed  the  invasion  of  ( ircecc  by 
Xerxes,  bis  alternate,  successes  and  defeats,  the 
seizure  and  conflagration  of  Athens  and  its  cita- 
del, the  stratagems  of  Themistodes,  the  memo- 
rable battles  of  Salamis,  Plataa  and  Mycale,  and, 
lastly,  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Among  other 
consequences  that  resulted  to  Athens  from  the 
Persian  invasion,  was  the  impetus  given  to  its 
naval  affairs.  Themistodes,  who  was  eminently 
imbued  with  a naval  spirit,  caused  (a.c.  479)  a 
new  and  more  commodious  harbour  to  be  built  at 
the  Pinens,  which  in  process  of  time  was  joined 
to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  Long  Walls.  This 
precaution  invested  Athens  with  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  raised  her  commercial  and  military 
marine  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity;  a 
prosperity  which  was  maintained  in  full  vigour 
by  the  moderation  of  Aristides,  so  deservedly 
mimed  the  Just,  and  bv  the  generous  and  martial 
spirit  of  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades  (a.c.  466).  He- 
fore  the  Persian  invasion,  Athens  hail  contributed 
less  than  many  other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  mag- 
nitude and  in  political  importance,  to  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  Greece.  She  had  produced  no 
artists  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Argos,  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  /Egma,  Laconia,  ami  of  many  cities, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  colonies.  She 
could  boast  of  no  poets  so  celebrated  as  those  of 
the  Ionian  and  A£olian  schools.  Her  spirit  hitherto 
had  been  decidedly  martial;  but  her  peaceful 
glories  quickly  followed,  and  outshone  those  of 
her  victories  and  political  ascendency.  After  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  began  to  tend  towards  Athens  a*  their 
most  favoured  scat,  for  here,  during  the  age  of 
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Pericles,  Above  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  genius  fostering  legislators,  warriors,  statesmen,  painter*, 
ami  talents  were  fostered  by  an  ample  field  of  sculptors,  poets,  historians,  and  orator?;  we  are 
exertion,  by  public  sympathy  and  applause.  It  now  to  behold  her  in  another  aspect,  as  the 
was  during  this  age  that  painting,  architecture,  mother  of  that  philosophy  at  once  subtle  and 
and  sculpture,  reached  the  highest  degree  of  per-  sublime,  which  even  at  the  present  hour  exerts  a 
fcction;  and  that  Greek  poetry  was  enriched  with  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind, 
a new  kind  of  composition,  the  drama,  which  ex-  From  this  time  a new  iera  begins  in  the  history 
hihited  all  the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  Athenian  of  Athens.  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  dint  of 
imagination,  together  with  the  full  compass  dissimulation  and  bribery,  contrived  first  to  etn- 
and  the  highest  refinements  of  the  language  broil  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and  then  to 
peculiar  to  Attica,  The  drama  was  indeed  the  trample  on  their  independence.  The  Athenians, 
branch  of  literature  which  peculiarly  signalised  roused  by  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  made  a 
the  age  of  Pericles;  and  the  intellectual  character  vigorous  defence  (a.c.  338)  ; but  the  battle  of 
of  the  Athenians  is  vividly  portraved  by  the  ; Clueronea  proved  adverse  to  their  hopes,  and  on 
sublime  and  impassioned  strokes  of  Aeschylus,  the  , this  field  sunk  the  supremacy  of  Athens.  Under 
graceful  and  elegant  touches  of  Sophocles,  the  j the  sway  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  different 
elaborate  philosophy  of  Euripides,  and  the  caustic  ' generals  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of 
raillery  and  moral  power  of  Aristophanes.  And  Athens,  she  made  various  efforts  to  throw  off  the 
though  time  has  effaced  all  traces  of  the  jieiicil  of . yoke ; but  these  efforts  resembled  more  the  ebulli- 
Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and  Apelles,  posterity  has  , tions  of  a slave  than  the  aspirations  of  a noble 
assigned  them  a place  in  the  temple  of  fame  be-  j spirit  struggling  to  lie  free.  In  this  state  she  con- 
side  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  whose  works  are,  tinued,  the  sport  of  every  tyrant  who  chanced  to 
even  at  the  present  dav,  unrivalled  for  classical  draw  a prize  in  the  lottery  of  war,  till  SyQa  pro- 
purity of  design  and  perfection  of  execution.  But  claimed  Athens  a tributary  of  Home  (a.c.  8*5). 
it  was  not  alone  to  works  of  art  and  the  embcl-  i Put  while  Athens  thus  saw  every  trace  of  her  po- 
lishment  of  the  city  bv  splendid  architectural  j litical  existence  vanish,  she  rose  to  an  empire 
, decorations,  that  the  efforts  of  Pericles  were  di-  j scarcely  less  flattering,  to  which  Rome  itself  was 
rected.  For  at  the  period  in  question,  the  whole  j obliged  to  bow.  Her  conquerors  looked  to  her  as 
of  Athens  with  its  three  celebrated  harbours,  j the  teacher  and  arbiter  of  taste,  philosophy,  and 
Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  connected  by  science;  and  all  the  Romans  who  were  ambitious 
means  of  the  Long  Walls  begun  by  Theraistocles,  of  literary  attainments  flocked  to  Athens  in  order 
was  made  to  form  one  great  citv,  enclosed  within  j to  acquire  them.  This  tribute  of  respect  to  Athe- 
a vast  parabola*  of  massive  fortifications,  extend-  ] nian  taste  and  genius  was  paid  by  various  Roman 
ing  to  no  less  than  174  stadia,  of  which  the  dr-  emperors  in  succession.  Under  Adrian  (A.r».  117) 
cuit  of  the  city  amounted  to  43,  the  Long  Walls  she  even  regained  much  of  her  former  internal 
taken  together  to  75,  and  the  circumference  of  i splendour;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  se- 
the  harbours  to  76.  But  the  advantages  that  veral  of  his  successors,  though  on  a less  magnifi- 
flowed  to  Athens  from  the  administration  of  Pe-  I cent  scale.  The  description  of  Athens  by  Pausa- 
riclcs  were  not  without  alloy.  The  splendour  nias  belongs  to  this  period.  In  the  third  century, 
which  he  introduced  exhausted  the  public  reve-  according  to  Zosimus.  Athens  was  taken  by  Gothic 
nues ; and  to  supply  deficiencies,  recourse  was  had  invaders,  who,  however,  did  not  long  retain  their 
to  the  infliction  of  rigorous  imposts  upon  the  i acquisition,  having  lieen  expelled  by  the  inhabi- 
allied  states.  Hence  a spirit  of  disaffection  was  tants  under  the  command  of  Cleodemua.  In  the 
engendered;  and  Sparta,  who  had  long  viewed  : year  398,  it  was  again  taken  by  Alarm,  king  of 
with  jealousy  the  magnificence  of  her  rival,  seized  the  Goths,  who  is  said  to  have  laid  in  ruins  its 
the  opportunity  of  fanning  the  discord  into  a stately  structures,  and  to  have  stripped  it  of  its 
flume.  This  issued  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  i ancient  splendour.  After  this  dreadful  visitation, 
various  fortunes  of  which  have  been  so  ahlv  re-  | Athens  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  became  us 
corded  by  the  pen  of  Thucydides.  After  the  j obscure  as  she  had  once  been  illustrious.  We  are 
lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  period  told  indeed  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  put  in  a 
the  movements  of  the  conflicting  parties  were  state  of  defeuce  by  Justinian ; but  from  the  time 
characterised  by  various  success,  victory  at  length  of  this  emperor,  a chasm  of  nearly  seven  centuries 
declared  for  the  Spartans,  and  the  Athenians  were  ensued  in  its  history,  except  that  in  the  year  1130 
forced  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  it  furnished  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  with  a number 
Tyrants;  a humiliating  period  in  the  history  of ! of  artificers,  who  there  introduced  the  culture  of 
Athens,  over  which  we  would  willingly  throw  a j silk.  Doomed  apparently  to  become  the  prey  of 
veil.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  skill  of ; even*  toiler,  Athens  again  emerged  from  oblivion 
Thrasybulus  (a.c,  403)  to  restore  to  Athens  its ; in  the  13th  century,  under  Baldwin  and  his  cru- 
forroer  constitution;  a revolution  which  he  was . saders,  at  a time  when  it  was  besieged  by  a gene- 
able  to  effect  without  much  severity,  or  effusion  ral  of  Theodurtis  Lascaris,  the  Greek  emperor.  In 
of  blood.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  the  1427  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Murad;  but  some 
Athenians,  there  is  no  feature  more  remarkable  i time  afterwards  was  recovered  from  the  Turks  by 
than  the  vigorous  elasticity  of  spirit  which  they  ! another  body  of  crusaders,  under  the  Marquis  of 
displayed  in  recovering  from  disasters:  and  never  , Monlferrnt,  a powerful  baron  of  the  west,  who 
was  the  truth  of  this  remark  so  strikingly  illus-  bestowed  it  on  Otto  de  la  Roche,  one  of  his  follow - 
fraud  a*  at  the  present  period.  One  generation  era  For  a considerable  time  it  was  governed  by 
bad  scarcely  passed  away,  since  she  was  groaning  Otto  and  his  descendants,  with  the  title  of  duke ; 
beneath  the  Thirty  Tyrants  and  the  Reign  of  Tot-  but  this  fumilv  was  afterwards  displaced  by  Walter 
ror — her  native  energies  prostrate,  her  external  of  Brienne.  The  next  rulers  of  Athens  were  the 
resources  swept  away — ana  now  we  find  her  on  a ' Acciaioli,  an  opulent  family  of  Florence,  in  wlawo 
lofty  eminence.  Seventy-five  cities  hail  her  a*  i possession  it  remained  till  1455,  when  it  was  taken 
the  head  of  their  confederacy;  the  Avgean  isles  j by  Otnar,  a general  of  Mohammed  II.,  who  settled 
are  numbered  among  her  foreign  settlements;  j a colony  in  it,  and  incorporated  it  completely  with 
Lacedaemon  recognises  her  dominion  of  the  sea;  the  Turkish  empire.  In  the  year  1687  it  was  cap- 
she  i*  confessedly,  and  without  a rival,  once  more  tured  by  the  Venetians  under  Momtdni,  after  a 
the  first  of  the  Grecian  communities.  Nor  is  this  | short  siege,  during  which  the  Parthenon,  then  in 
all ; hitherto  we  have  seen  her  producing  and  an  almost  perfect  state,  and  the  other  buildings  of 
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the  AcropoliR,  sustained  great  damage.  After  a 
short  interval,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  remained,  until 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1*29,  following  up  the 

iru visions  and  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 

London  iti  1X27,  established  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece,  of  which  Athens  is  now  the  capital. 

Atiikxs  is  the  name  of  several  towns  in  the 
U.  States,  but  none  of  them  of  any  material  im- 
portance. 

ATH  ERSTONE,  a m.  town  of  England,  co. 
Warwick,  hund.  Ilemlingfonl,  contiguous  to  the 
Coventry  canal,  12$  rn.  N.  Coventry,  and  li»2$  m. 
from  London  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
railway.  Pop.  3,877  in  1801.  It  has  a free  school, 
founded  in  1573,  ami  manufactures  of  hats,  ribbons, 
and  shalloons.  There  an1  four  nnnual  fairs;  that 
which  is  held  on  the  19th  of  Septemlier  being  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  England  for  the  sale 
of  cheese. 

ATHERTON.  See  Chowbext. 

ATIIIS,  a town  of  Franc**,  dep.  Orne,  cap.  cant., 
arrow!.  Dom  front.  Pop.  4,508  in  1801.  The  town 
has  several  cloth  manufactures. 

ATHLONE.  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cos. 
Westmeath  nnd  Roscommon,  on  the  Shannon,  05 
m.  W.  Dublin,  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  6,227  in  1801.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
derived  from  A/A  T.u/tn , ‘ the  ford  of  the  rapids.’  To 
command  this  ford  a castle  was  built  hen?  by  the 
English  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  country, 
that  became  a post  of  great  consequence.  In  1041 
Athlone  was  liesieged  by  the  Irish  army;  but. 
alter  a resistance  of  upwards  of  five  months,  was 
relieved  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  In  the  subse- 
quent war  of  1088,  it  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Col.  Grace  against  the  English,  but  was  taken  by 
storm  the  next  year  by  Giukell,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Athlone.  The  fortifications,  which  had  suffered 
much  during  this  siege,  were  renovated ; but  in 
1097  the  castle  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a gunpowder 
magazine,  occasioned  by  lightning.  During  the 
war  with  France  it  was  made  the  military  dc|>6t 
for  the  W.  of  Ireland,  and  secured  by  strong  works 
on  the  Connaught  side,  covering  an  extent  of 
fifteen  acres,  and  containing  two  magazines,  an 
ordnance  store,  an  armoury  for  15,000  stand  of 
small  arms,  and  barracks  for  900  men. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  nearly  eoual  por- 
tions by  the  Shannon,  over  which  is  a long  and 
inconveniently  narrow  bridge,  built  in  the  time  of 
Kliza>M*th.  Its  public  buildings  are  the  two  parish 
churches,  four  Roman  Catholic  parochial  chapels, 
a Franciscan  chapel,  a Presbyterian  and  two  Me- 
thodist meeting  houses.  A public  school,  endowed 
by  one  of  the  Kanelagh  family  with  470  acres  of 
land,  educates,  maintains,  and  apprentices  fifteen 
hoys;  there  are  also  parish  schools  for  boys  ami 
girls,  and  an  abtiey  school  for  Catholic  children. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  an*  Roman 
Catholics.  According  to  the  census  of  1801,  there 
were  but  1,009  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
00  Presbyterians,  and  21  Methodists. 

By  its  ruling  charters  received  from  James  I.  in 
1000,  its  limits  are  fixed  at  1$  mile  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  centre  of  tile  bridge  ^ but  for 
electoral  purposes  they  are  confined  nearly  to  the 
space  covered  with  dwelling-houses,  which  extends 
over  aliout  485  acres.  The  governing  body  con- 
sists of  a sovereign ; thirteen  burgesses,  one  of 
whom  is  the  constable  of  the  castle;  a common 
council  of  about  twenty  mein  tiers,  chosen  for  life  ; 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  nominated 
by  the  common  council.  The  borough  was  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  the  Irish,  and  is  now 
represented  by  one  in  the  Imp.  Pari.  The  right  of 
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election  exists  in  the  remaining  old  freemen,  and 
in  the  104.  householders.  The  number  of  electors 
in  1804  wax  270,  of  whom  nine  old  freemen  and 
the  rest  104.  householders.  The  general  sessions 
f<>r  Roscommon  are  held  here  twice  a year,  and 
those  for  Westmeath  four  times.  There  are  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Saturdays. 

There  are  in  the  town,  or  in  its  immediate 
neighliourhood,  two  distilleries,  and  the  same 
number  of  breweries,  tanneries,  and  soap  and 
candle  manufactories,  besides  several  Hour-mills. 
Coarse  hats  were  formerly  made  here  in  large 
nnmhera,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  now  triHing. 
Besides  the  railway,  which  places  Athlone  in 
direct  communication  with  Dublin  and  Galway, 
and  has  greatly  benefited  the  town,  a small  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Shannon  Harbour  nnd  Limerick 
by  steamers  on  the  Shannon,  the  intercourse  being 
aided  by  a canal  aliout  1 m.  in  length,  near  Alb- 
lone,  hv  which  the  rapids  in  the  river  are  obviated. 
Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Sat  unlays.  Fairs  on 
the  Monday  after  Epiphany,  10th  March,  Holy 
Thursday,  and  24th  Aug. : each  fair  continues  for 
three  davs. 

ATHOS,  AGIOS-OROS,  or  MONTE  SANTO, 


sulas  that  project  in  a SE.  direction  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Saloniki  (part  of  Macedonia)  into  the 
I .Kgenn  Sea,  being  that  between  the  Gulfs  of  Con- 
tes* (Sinn*  Strifmonicua)  and  Monte-Santo  (Sinus 
Sinpitinu ).  This  peninsula  is  joined  to  the  ninin- 
! laud  by  a low  isthmus,  not  more  than  1$  m.  across, 
and  not  more,  where  highest,  than  15  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  jieninsula  itself, 
which  Is  about  26  m.  in  length  by  about  4 m.  in 
breadth,  is  mountainous  and  nigged.  Mount  A thus 
has,  by  a recent  survey,  been  found  to  Ik*  in  lat. 
40°  10*  N..  long.  24°  20'  30"  E.,  and  to  reach  the 
height  of  0,349  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water,  its  lower  parts  being 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  Ac., 
above  w hich  towers  the  bare  conical  |>eak  of  the 
mountain. 

Mount  Atlios  has  !«*en  famous  l*oth  in  ancient 
and  modem  times.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Meet  of  Mardonius,  the  Persian  general,  in  at- 
tempting to  double  Mount  Athos,  was  reported  to 
have  lost  above  800  strips  ami  20,000  men.  (Lib. 
vl  s.  44.)  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  he  de- 
termined to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  a simi- 
lar disaster  by  cutting  a canal  across  the  isthmus, 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  of  two  triremes 
passing  abreast  (Herod,  lib.  vii.  s.  24) ; of  which 
groat  w'ork  the  traces  still  remain.  In  modern 
times  the  )K>ninsula  of  Mount  Athos  has  been  oc- 
cupied from  a remote  epoch  by  a number  of  monks 
of  the  Greek  church,  who  live  in  a sort  of  fortified 
monasteries,  of  which  then*  are  aliout  twenty,  of 
different  degrees  of  magnitude  and  imisirtance. 
These,  with  the  farms  or  metochi*  attached  to 
them,  occupy  the  whole  peninsula,  which  has 
thence  derived  its  modern  name  of  Monte  Santo. 
The  situation  of  the  different  monasteries  is  gene- 
rally the  most  romantic  and  strikingly  beautiful 
that  can  lie  imagined.  Some  of  them  belong  to 
Russians,  others  to  Bulgarians,  and  others  to  Ser- 
vians. Except  the  produce  of  their  own  farms 
and  vineyards,  and  the  sale  of  crosses  and  beads, 
they  depend  chietiv  on  the  oblations  offered  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims  by  which  they  are  occa- 
sionally visited,  and  on  the  sums  collected  by 
their  mendicant  brethren  in  other  parts.  They 
pay  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Porte.  No  fe- 
males are  admit  ted  within  this  jieninsulo. 

Most  of  the  monasteries  possess  considerable 
collections  of  manuscripts,  and  it  was  long  a pre- 
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valent  opinion  that  some  of  the  lost  treasures  of  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  Cyclopean  re 

ancient  genius  might  be  recovered,  were  a diligent  mains. 

search  made  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian 
In  1801,  however,  they  were  thoroughly  explored  cities;  being,  according  to  Virgil  (Ain.  lib.  vii. 
by  l)r.  Carlyle,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a copy  629),  a considerable  town  as  early  as  the  Trojan 
of  the  I Iliad  and  Odyssey,  a few  of  the  edited  ; war.  It  was  taken  from  the  Samnites  by  the 
plays  of  the  different  tragedians,  a copy  of  Pindar  Homans,  a.u.c.  440.‘  Cicero  says  it  was  u pre- 
an«i  Hesiod,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  and  ■ fecture,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  ilidtn- 
vEachines,  jiarts  of  Aristotle,  and  copies  of  Philo  I guished  in  Italv.  (Cic.  pro  Planco.)  It  received 
and  Josephus,  he  did  not  meet  with  anything  j a colony  from  flome  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
valuable-  There  were  some  valuable  MSS.  of  the  | ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
New  Testament,  hut  none  so  old  by  centuries  as  of  that  watery  expanse  which  covers  more  than 
the  Codex  Alcxandrinus  or  MS.  of  Bcza.  Poletni-  | three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  At- 
cal  divinity,  and  lives  of  the  saints,  formed  the  lantic  Ocean  lies  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
great  bulk  of  the  libraries.  World,  washing  the  E.  shores  of  the  Americas,  and 

The  monasteries  suffered  severely  from  the  ex-  the  W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  extending 
actions  of  the  Turks  during  the  Greek  revolution,  lengthwise  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Seaa 
The  entire  population  of  the  peninsula  was  esti-  Where  narrowest,  between  Greenland  and  Norway, 
mated  at  about  6,000  in  1801 ; but  at  preseut  it  is  < it  is  alxmt  930  m.  across;  but  between  N.  Africa 
probably  rather  under  3,000.  . and  Florida,  where  it  attains  to  its  maximum 

ATHY,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kildare,  prov.  breadth,  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  exceeds 
Leinster,  on  the  Barrow,  88  m.  SW.  Dublin  by  | 4.1. 50  m.  Though  it  comprises  little  more  than  a 
read,  and  44$  by  the  South-Eastern  railway.  Pop.  fifth  part  of  the  whole  ocean’,  its  shores  form  a 
4,124  in  1861.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town  more  extended  line  of  coast  than  those  of  all  the 
was  Athlegar,  1 the  western  ford.'  From  its  posi-  [ other  seas  taken  together.  This  arises  from  several 
tion  on  the  border  of  the  English  pale,  and  on  a extensive  mediterranean  seas,  which  enter  deeply 
ford  of  the  river,  it  has  been  a frequent  scene  of  j into  the  contiguous  continents,  being  connected 
conflict.  In  1308  it  was  plundered  by  the  Irish.  [ by  straits  with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  form- 
and  burnt  by  Edward  Bruce  in  1315.  A fort,  built  : ing  portions  of  it.  Such  are  the  Baltic  and  Medi- 
atsmt  1506,  to  guard  the  jiass  of  the  river,  was  temmc&n  Sea  in  the  Old  Continent ; and  Hudson'* 
occupied  in  1648  by  Owen  Ib>e  O’Neal,  on  the  pari  and  Baffin's  Bav*.  and  the  Columbian  Sea  (Gulf 
of  the  Irish,  but  in  1650  it  surrendered  to  the  par-  \ of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea),  in  the  New  World, 
liamentarv  forces.  The  two  portions  into  which  j And  it  is  probably  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
the  town  u divided  by  the  Barrow,  are  connected  j facilities  afforded  for  commercial  intercourse  by 
by  a bridge  of  five  arches,  thus  forming  one  con-  these  arms  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  countries  in 
tin  nous  main  street,  whence  several  lesser  avenues  their  vicinity  have  made  a greater  and  more  early 
diverge.  There  is  a par.  church,  a plain  building ; j progress  in  civilisation  thau  those  of  most  other 
a spacious  It.  Oath,  chapel,  with  a Presbyterian  parts  of  the  world. 

and  a Methodist  meeting-house.  Adjoining  the  To  the  same  cause  has  also  been  ascribed  the 
town  is  a small  chafxd,  an  ancient  cemetery,  and  circumstance  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  shores 
a small  Dominican  monastery.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Atlantic  having  applied  themselves  peeu- 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Homan  Catholics;  the  census  liarlv  to  navigation:  they  have  not  limited  their 
of  1861  showed  352  members  of  the  Established  activity  in  this  branch  of  industry  to  the  Atlantic, 
Church,  17  Presbyterians, and  57  Methodists.  Be-  but  navigate  every  other  sea;  and  there  is  now  no 
sides  the  parochial  school,  there  are  two  others  harbour,  bow  remote  soever,  which  is  not  regu- 
8up|K>rted  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  is  larly  visited  by  their  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
also  a dispensary  and  a poor  fund.  It  is  a chief  those  to  which  a free  access  Is  de-nied,  or  which  do 
constabulary  station,  and  lias  a small  cavalry  liar-  ( not  furnish  any  article  of  trade.  The  Atlantic 
rack.  By  a charter  of  11  James  I.,  the  corporation  \ Ocean  has  thus,  as  it  were,  become  the  most  fre- 
consists  of  a sovereign,  two  bailiffs,  and  twelve  bur-  j quen  ted  highway  of  commercial  nations,  and  ha* 
geasea.  Previously  to  the  Union  the  borough  sent  i been  more  completely  explored  and  examined  than 
two  ms.  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  summer  the  other  seas;  and  frequently  repeated  exj»cri- 
assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here,  as  are  general  meats  have  enabled  rules  to  lx*  laid  down  for  the 
sessions  of  the  peace  in  Januan’  and  June,  and  guidance  of  vessels  traversing  its  different  parts, 
petty  sessions  every  Tuesday.  The  markets  are  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  which  give  the 
held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays;  the  fairs  on  17  greatest  facility  and  security  to  its  navigation. 
Mar.,  25  Apr..  9 June,  25  July,  10  Oct.,  and  11  Those  groups  of  islands  which  impede  naviga- 
Dee.  The  imxlem  consequence  of  the  town  is  tion,  and  render  it  comjiaratively  difficult  and  dan- 
mainly  derived  from  its  being  a station  on  the  gerous,  are  much  less  numerous  in  the  Atlantic 
South-Eastern  railway,  as  well  as  at  the  junction  than  in  most  other  seas.  If.  indeed,  we  except 
of  a branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Barrow,  the  chain  of  Islands  which  acparatcs  the  Columbian 
and  from  the  latter  being  made  navigable  to  its  Sea  from  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  therefore,  may 
embouchure.  It  has,  in  consequence,  become  a be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of  the 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance.  The  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  exists  any 
principal  trade  is  in  com,  of  which  large  quantities  such  group  of  islands  between  50°  N.  lat.  and  50® 
are  purchased,  partly  for  mills  on  the  Barrow,  but  S.  lau  The  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Capo  de  Verd 
chiefly  for  the  Dublin  market.  Com,  butter,  and  Islands,  ns  well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  the  Bcr- 
nrovisions  are  also  sent  down  the  Barrow  to  New  mu  (las,  occupy  a comparatively  small  space,  and 
Boss  and  Waterford;  and  timber  and  other  art i-  are  easily  avoided;  and  the  two  last-mentioned 
cles,  for  the  use  of  the  adjoining  districts,  are  ini-  groups  lie  far  from  the  common  track  of  vessels, 
ported  by  the  same  channel  and  by  railway.  The  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  are  frequently 

ATINA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Ca-  visited;  being  situated  where  it  is  usual  for  vessels 
serta.  12  m.  SE.  Son,  near  the  Melfa,  among  some  to  change  the  direction  of  their  course, 
of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Apennines.  Pop.  The  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  is  of 
6,140  in  1862.  The  town  has  a cathedral,  a con-  special  itn|>ortaiice  as  affecting  the  performance  of 
vent,  and  a hospital:  and  was  formerly  the  seat,  voyages;  and  to  the  more  exact  knowledge  of 
of  a bishopric,  suppressed  by  Pope  Eugene  III.  their  course  and  influence,  as  well  as  to  other  im- 
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provemcnts  in  the  art  of  navigation,  in  to  be  as- 
cribed the  fact  that  voyages  are  at  present  per- 
formed in  nearly  half  the  time  they  occupied  only 
two  centuries  ago. 

Wind*. — As  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the 
two  Icy  Seas  at  its  extremities,  extends  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  it  is  in  parts  subject 
to  the  perpetual  or  trade  winds,  in  others  to  the 
variable  winds ; and  along  sonic  of  its  coasts,  be- 
tween the  tropics,  the  winds  are  subject  to  a re- 
gular change  according  to  the  seasons— or,  in  other 
words,  monsoon#  are  there  prevalent. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  extend  beyond  the  32nd 
parallel  from  the  equator;  sometimes  they  are  not 
met  with  at  a greater  distance  than  27°  fat.  The 
whole,  surface  of  the  sea  extending  from  these  la- 
titudes to  the  poles  is  the  province  of  the  variable 
winds.  The  latter  blow  in  every  season  from  all 
points  of  the  compass;  but,  by  long  experience,  it 
lias  been  found  that  the  W.  winds  prevail  in  both 
hemispheres.  If  a line  lie  drawn  in  the  direction 
of  a meridian,  it  is  estimated  that  the  nrojiortion 
between  the  winds  blowing  from  the  \V.  to  those 
that  come  from  the  E.  Is  as  9 to  6$.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  proportion  in  the  X.  hemisphere,  where  the 
estimate  has  been  made  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness, It  is,  besides,  to  lie  observed,  that  whilst  I 
the  winds  between  the  tropics  and  near  them  blow  ! 
nearly  always  with  the  same  degree  of  force,  the 
vnriahlc  winds  vary  extremely  in  this  respect — 
blowing  sometimes  almost  with  the  strength  of 
hurricanes,  and  at  other  times  sinking  into  dead 
calms. 

The  two  trade-winds  do  not  blow  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  lying  between  the  tropica.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  region  of 
calm*.  This  region  varies,  according  to  the  sea- 
son.^ in  extent ; and  does  not  always  occupy  the 
same  part  of  the  ocean.  It  Is  found  to  extend 
from  a short  distance  off  the  shores  of  the  Old 
Continent  to  a short  distance  off  those  of  the  New, 
but  its  breadth  is  very  various.  Sometimes  it 
occupies  not  more  than  3°  of  lat.,  and  at  other 
seasons  up  to  10°.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
respecting  this  region  is,  that  it  does  not  extend 
equally  on  both  sides  the  equator,  but  lies  nearly 
the  whole  year  round  in  the  N.  hemisphere.  Only 
when  the  sun  is  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  it 
passes  the  line,  but  never  extends  farther  to  the 
8.  than  On  the  X.  of  the  equator  it  ad- 
vances at  certain  seasons,  even  to  the  14  th  or  loth 
deg.  of  lat.  These  changes  in  the  extent  and  in 
the  range  in  which  the  region  of  calms  is  met 
with,  and  in  which  the  trade-winds  blow,  depend 
evidently  on  the  position  of  the  sun.  When  the 
sun  is  near  the  X.  tropic,  or  retiring  from  it, 
especially  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
calms  advance  towards  the  X.  even  to  the  14th 
and  loth  deg.  of  lat.;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
S.  trade-winds  encroach  considerably  on  the  X. 
hemisphere,  being  met  with  as  far  as  the  4th  or 
6th  deg.  of  X.  lat.  Then  the  breadth  of  the  re- 
gion of  caltns  is  10°;  hut  when  the  sun  Is  near 
the  S.  tropic,  or  begins  to  retire  from  it,  the  S. 
trade-winds  also  recede  farther  S.;  and  in  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  calms  extend  to  the 
S.  of  the  line,  but  only  to  a distance  of  from  1°  to 
2^°.  In  this  season  the  N.  Jrade-wind  advances 
to  2°  X.  lat.,  and  the  width  of  the  region  of  calms 
is  then  narrowed  to  from  3°  to  4°  lat.  The  central 
line  of  the  region  of  calms  may  lie  placed  at  aliout 
5°  or  o$°  lat. ; and  its  mean  breadth  may  extend 
over  5°  or  5J°,  or  from  300  to  850  sea  m.  Con- 
tinued calms  reign  in  this  region  ; and  they  would 
form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
vessels,  were  not  the  air  daily  agitated  bv  a squall 
which  occurs  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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At  noon,  a black  and  well-defined  cloud  appears 
uear  the  horizon,  which  increases,  aud  announces 
a violent  thunder-storm;  suddenly  a wind  arises, 
blows  for  a short  time  with  great  violence,  sends 
down  a few  drops  of  rain ; and  after  this  tumult 
| of  the  elements  lias  lasted  from  half  to  one  hour, 
j the  calm  returns.  These  short  violent  squalls 
t are  called  tnmadoe*. 

I The  northern  trade-wind  U subject  to  change, 

! not  only  respecting  the  extent  of  sea  over  which, 
but  also  reflecting  the  direction  in  which,  it  blows. 
When  the  sun  advances  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  it 
withdraws,  as  already  seen,  farther  from  the  equa- 
tor. It  also  blows  over  a wider  range  of  sea,  near 
the  coasts  of  America,  than  at  a short  distance 
from  the  Old  Continent.  In  the  seas  inclosing 
the  Canary  Islands,  it  Is  rarely  met  with  at  30° 
lat,,  and  often  not  before  the  27th  parallel  is 
reached ; here,  therefore,  its  N.  tioundary  may  lie 
fixed  at  28J°  N.  lat.  as  a mean.  On  the  W.  Or- 
ders of  the  ocean,  however,  near  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, it  extends  farther  X.,  even  to  32°  lat.;  here 
its  mean  boundary  may  lie  fixed  at  30°  lat.  In 
the  ncighlmurhood  of  the  Old  Continent,  this 
trade-wind  blows  from  the  NE„  l»ut  it  declines 
more  to  the  E.  as  it  proceeds  farther  W.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  it  Is  E.  $ X.,  and  where  it 
approaches  the  New  Continent  it  blows  from  due 
E.  This  wind  is  wme what  changeable  towards  its 
X.  boundary;  sometimes  violent  XE.  winds  arc 
found  to  prevail  between  the  22nd  and  30th  deg. 
of  lat.,  and  in  the  same  parallels  it  Is  frequently 
very  weak.  But  no  navigation  can  lie  more  plea- 
sant than  that  with  this  trade-wind.  It  is  rather 
to  lie  called  a breeze  than  a wind ; and  is  uniform, 
and  never  interrupted  hy  squalls.  The  waves 
which  are  raised  by  it  are  low,  and  their  swell 
gentle.  Where  this  wind  blows,  the  passage  from 
the  Old  Continent  to  America  may  safely  lie  ef- 
fected in  an  open  boat,  lienee  the  Spaniards 
have  called  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
‘ Sea  of  the  I Oldies,’ — (Jolfo  de  In * /Jama*. 

The  ttmOtem  tnule-wind  differs  from  the  north- 
ern in  the  greater  extent  of  sea  over  which  it 
blows,  extending,  as  we  previously  observed,  in 
summer,  to  5°  or  even  G°  to  the  X.,  and  never  re- 
ceding further  to  the  8.  of  the  equator  than  2J°. 

It  1%  farther,  much  more  regular,  not  being  inter- 
rupted towards  its  S.  boundary  hy  other  winds. 
Its  direction  near  the  Old  Continent  is  also  some- 
what different ; for  here  it  blows  parallel  to  the 
roast  extending  from  the  (’ape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  Bight  of  Benin — that  is,  from  the  S.  At  a 
distance  from  the  continent  it  becomes  by  degrees 
more  easterly,  and  where  it  approaches  America 
its  direction  is  nearly  due  E.  The  meridian  of 
20°  W.  of  Greenwich  may  lie  considered  as  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow 
more  southerly  or  more  easterly.  To  the  E.  of 
this  line,  the  wind  varies  between  SSW.  and 
SSE. ; but  to  the  W.  of  it,  between  SSE.  and 
SSW. 

In  some  parts  the  trade-winds  extend  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  continents;  in  others,  a tract 
of  sea  lies  between  the  trade-winds  and  the  land 
in  which  a different  wind  is  prevalent.  Tlius  it  is 
found,  that  in  the  sea  between  the  X.  trade- wind 
ami  the  African  coast,  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  wind  blows  constantly 
from  the  W.  This  phenomenon  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Great 
African  Desert,  the  Sahara.  Its  surface,  destitute 
of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  loose  sand,  Is 
heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  in 
consequence  the  superincumbent  air  Is  rarefied, 
and  rises.  Where  this  rarefied  air  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  more  dense  air  covering  the  surfa.  c 
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of  the  sea,  the  latter  expands  over  the  desert  ;i 
and  this  gives  rise  to  a continual  tlow  of  air  from  ' 
W.  to  E. 

Farther  S.,  between  the  (’ape  de  Verd  Islands  \ 
and  Cape  Mesurado  (7°  N.  lat.),  a kind  of  mon- 
soon prevails,  which,  in  certain  plae«*s,  blows  to 
the  distance  of  200  m.,  and  opposite  Sierra  Leone 
aliotit  150  m.  off  shore.  From  September  to  June 
it  proceeds  from  the  N.  or  NE.,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  year  from  SW,  A loins  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  S.  trade-wind 
prevails  nearly  the  whole  year  round,  but  its  j 
direction  is  a little  changed,  the  wind  blowing  j 
from  the  SW.  Between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and 
30°  S.  lat,,  the  trade-wind  blows  to  the  very  shores  1 
of  the  continent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  along  ! 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  a regular  monsoon  prevails. 
It  proceeds,  between  September  and  March,  from 
between  N.  E.  and  NE.  J E. ; and  from  March 
to  September,  from  between  E.  \ N.  to  KSE. 
These  winds  blow  with  considerable  force,  ami 
extend  sometimes  to  a great  distance  from  the 
shore,  especially  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
There  an*  instances  on  record  of  its  having  been 
met  with  nearly  as  for  as  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic. 

X,  of  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  trade-winds  reach  the 
very  shores  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
West  Indies.  In  these  parts  they  seem  even  to 
extend  over  a considerable  part  of  the  continent 
itself;  for  the  continual  E.  wind  which  blows  over 
the  plain  of  the  river  Amazon,  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  Andes,  is  generally  considered  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  trade-winds.  The  same  may  lie 
said  of  the  E.  winds  which  blow  over  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Orinoco,  where  this  wind  is  felt 
as  far  as  Angostura,  and  at  certain  seasons  still 
farther  W. 

Currents. — We  are  less  acquainted  with  the 
currents  than  with  the  winds.  This  arises  jmrtlv 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  is  natu- 
rally involved,  aiul  partly  from  the  comparatively 
short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  they  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  navigators  ami  natu- 
ralists. 

Currents  are  to  lie  distinguished  from  drift  - 
n'ater.  Bv  the  latter  expression,  that  motion  of 
the  water  is  understood,  which  is  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  by  perpetual  or  prevailing 
winds.  By  pushing  continually  the  upper  strata 
of  the  water  towards  that  point  to  which  they 
blow,  they  cause  a slow  motion  of  the  water  in 
that  direction.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  subject  to  the 
trade-wind,  is  in  a continual  motion  towards  the 
W.;  w hich  is  most  sensible  in  those  regions  which 
are  always  exposed  to  the  trade-winds,  and  less 
so  where  they  blow  only  in  certain  seasons.  This 
kind  of  current  is  in  most  parts  constant,  but  its  j 
How  very  gentle.  Its  mean  velocity  is  from  0 
to  1 0 m.  a day,  and  it  is  very  favourable  to  : 
navigation. 

Other  drifUcurrents  are  met  with  in  those  parts  | 
of  the  Atlantic  in  which  the  wind  changes  with  ] 
the  seasons;  as  along  the  const  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  that  of  Brazil,  S.  of  Cape  St.  Augustine.  In 
the  former  the  current  runs,  from  September  to  I 
June,  S..  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  a 
N.  direction.  Along  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  the 
current,  from  September  to  March,  runs  in  a S. 
direction,  ami  from  March  to  September,  N. 

Even  in  those  [arts  of  the  Atlantic  which  are 
subject  to  a continual  change  of  the  wind,  a drift- 
current  is  observable.  We  observed  that  N.  of 
30°  X.  lat..  and  S.  of  30°  S.  lat.,  in  the  region 
of  the  variable  winds,  the  W.  winds  prevail,  ami 


in  these  parts  of  the  ocean  a \\  . current  is  per- 
ceived ; but  it  is  feeble,  and  manifests  itself  in  the 
X.  Atlantic  only  on  the  whole  course  of  a voyage 
from  Eurofie  to  America  ami  backward,  retarding 
the  former  and  forwarding  the  latter. 

Besides  the  drift -currents  the  velocity  of  which 
is  moderate,  there  are  others  of  much  greater 
force,  called  properly  currents.  Their  origin  is 
still  involved  in  obscurity ; hut,  from  some  facts, 
wc  may  suppose  that  they  are  not  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  hut  are  of  great  depth,  amt 
in  many  ji&rtx,  if  not  in  all,  extend  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sea.  These  currents  cannot  Is? 
compared  with  rivers;  for  they  extend  over  such 
a portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  if  they 
were  transferred  to  the  continent  they  would 
cover  countries  of  great  extent. 

In  the  Atlantic,  these  currents  run  across  the 
ocean  in  three  places.  The  current  crossing  the 
Atlantic  near  the  line,  is  called  the  Faj uatttriul  cur- 
rent; it  runs  from  E.  to  W.  The  current,  which, 
in  a direction  from  W.  to  E„  traverses  the  N.  At- 
lantic between  36°  and  44°,  bean  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  Stream ; and  that  which  runs  in  the  same 
direction,  through  the  S.  Atlantic,  between  30°  and 
40°  S.  lat..  is  named  the  S.  Atlantic  current.  Other 
currents  run  along  the  shores  of  l»oth  continents 
between  40°  N.  lat.  and  30°  S.  lat.  Along  the 
Old  Continent  they  run  towards  the  equator;  but, 
on  the  shores  of  America,  they  flow  from  the  line 
towards  the  poles.  These  latter  kind  of  currents 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  equatorial  cur- 
rent; hut  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  with  the  gulf 
stream  or  the  S.  current. 

The  Fquatorial  current  may  be  supposed  to  have 
its  origin  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on  the  W.  shores 
of  Africa,  between  the  islands  of  Anno  Bom  and 
St.  Thomas ; whence  it  proceeds  in  a W.  direction, 
towards  Capes  St.  Roque  and  Augustine,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  Its  breadth  is  different  in  different 
l>art«.  Near  its  origin  it  is  not  quite  3°  of  lat. 
across,  al >out  160  m.;  but,  in  its  progress  to  the 
\V„  it  increases  considerably  in  width.  Opposite 
Cajie  Palmas,  its  N.  bonier  is  found  at  about  1°45' 
X.  lat.,  hut  the  S.  reaches  nearly  to  5°  S.  lat. : 
thus  its  breadth  extends  here  over  more  than  6° 
of  lat.,  or  upward  of  360  nautical  m.  It  attains  its 
greatest  breadth  between  20°  and  22°  W.  long., 
where  it  extends  over  7°  or  8°  of  lat.,  from  4$°  or 
5°  S.  of  the  equator  to  2J°  or  3°  N.  of  it ; here, 
consequently,  it  is  450  nautical  m.  across.  A little 
farther  \V.,  between  22°  and  23°  W.  long.,  it  sends 
off  a branch  to  the  SW.;  ami  here  it  narrows  to 
about  300  m.,  which  breadth  it  probably  preserves 
up  to  its  division  into  two  currents,  opposite  Cupea 
St.  Roque  ami  St.  Augustine;  hut  that  part  of  its 
course  which  lies  W.  of  23°  ami  24°  W.  long,  is 
somewhat  declined  to  wan  Is  the  S.  Its  velocity 
varies  likewise,  not  onlv  in  the  different  parts  of  its 
course,  hut  also  in  different  seasons,  living  much 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  From  Anno 
Bom  to  lft°  W.  long,  it  may  run  from  25  to  30  m. 
a day;  but  between  10°  and  16°  its  velocity  in- 
creases to  from  44  to  8ft  m.  at  the  end  of  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July;  in  the  other  summer 
months  it  Is  somewhat  less;  and.  from  October  to 
March,  very  moderate,  ami  sometimes  very  weak. 
Between  16°  ami  23^  W.  long.,  where  it  is  com- 
monly crossed  by  vessels,  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent rises  often  to  45,  5ft,  and  even  flu  m.  |>er  day ; 
but  its  mean  velocity  may  he  fixed  at  about  30  m. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  within  the  current 
is  everywhere  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
seas  without  the  current.  The  whole  length  <»f 
this  current,  from  St.  Thomas  to  Cape  St.  Koqtic, 
amounts  to  upward  of  2,500  sea  m. 

The  portion  of  the  equatorial  current  which 
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bnuichffl  off  from  the  main  stream  between  22°  'Die  8.  African  current  poem*  to  have  its  origin 
ami  23°  \Y\  long.,  ami  about  2A°  X.  lat.,  is  called  some  degrees  N.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  It 
the  A'  W.  current.  At  the  point  of  separation,  it  | apj tears,  however,  not  to  be  connected  with  the 
may  be  from  180  to  200  m.  in  width ; farther  X.  it  Agulhas  current,  which  Is  found  at  a short  distance 
widens  even  to  800  in.,  but  narrows  again  to  240  S.  from  the  Cape,  and  winch  runs  W.  from  the 
and  less.  Its  velocity  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  Indian  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Between  18°  and 
main  equatorial  current.  In  its  S.  part,  as  far  as  11°  S.  lat.  exists  a current  running  from  S.  to  N. 
10°  N.  laU,  it  may  run  80  in.  a day  ; but  it  after-  at  a short  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  but  we 
wards  slackens  considerably;  vet  at  all  times  it  are  not  acquainted  either  with  its  breadth  or  ve- 
raay  be  traced  up  to  18°  X.  lat.,  and  commonly  locity;  neither,  however,  appears  to  lie  consider- 
eveu  to  25°.  In  the  X.  part  of  its  course  it  de-  able.  Between  11°  ami  the  Island  of  Anno  Bom, 
clincs  more  to  the  X.,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  drift -cur-  i the  current  runs  in  a X\V.  by  W.  direction  at  the 
rent.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  current  in-  , rate  of  from  15  to  25  or  even  30  m.  a day,  but 
creases  the  velocity  of  the  drift -current,  which  ! seems  to  be  of  inconsiderable  width.  It  increases 
navigators  have  observed  between  35°  W.  lat.  and  in  velocity  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire,  and  in 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  ; and  that  the  change  in  the  width  at  Cape  ls» |k*z  ; but  soon  afterwards  merges 
direction  of  the  drift-current,  which  here  declines  into  the  equatorial  current. 

to  the  XYV.,  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  j The  North  African  current,  which  is  also  called 
cause.  the  Guinea  current  from  its  terminating  opposite 

At  a distance  of  about  300  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  has  its  origin  opposite  the 
Brazil,  extending  between  Capes  St.  Roque  and  coast  of  France,  lietween  the  southern  shores  of 
Augustine,  the  equatorial  current  divides  into  two  Ireland  ami  Cape  Finisteire  in  Spain.  It  is  inipos- 
hranches.  That  which  continues  to  run  along  the  table  to  determine  more  precisely  the  place  where 
X.  coast  of  Brazil,  turns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aina-  it  originates;  but  it  is  a fact  well  established  by 
zon  to  the  X.,  ami  proceeds  along  the  shores  of  experience,  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between 
Guyana  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  it  enters  the  Peninsula  and  the  Azores  is  in  motion  towards 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  called  the  (Jut/ana  cur-  I the  the  western  part  setting  more  southerly, 
rent , and  the  length  of  its  course  does  not.  full  short  ' ami  the  eastern  more  to  the  SE.  Between  Cape  St. 
of  1,600  m.  Its  velocity  is  greatest  in  summer  and  | Vincent  in  Portugal,  ami  Cape  Cantin  in  Morocco, 
winter,  and  may,  in  the  funner,  be  about  30  m.  a the  motion  is  directed  toward*  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
day  at  a mean.  It  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  | raltar;  and  this  motion  extends  as  far  west  ward 
different  straits  which,  S.  of  the  island  of  Miuiin-  ( as  20°  W.  long.  Between  Cniie  Cantin  and  Cape 
ique,  divide  the  smaller  Antilles  from  one  another  i Blanco  the  general  direction  of  the  current  is  along 
and  from  the  continent  of  S.  America.  In  these  j the  coast,  but  it  sets  in  nearly  perpendicularly 
straits  the  currents  setting  into  the  Caribbeau  Sea  toward*  the  shores.  This  portion  of  the  current  is 
are  strong:  that  between  Trinidad  ami  Grenada  j about  300  m.  across  between  CajieCantiii  ami  (hipe 
runs  from  1 to  1£  m.  per  hour;  less  rapid  Is  the  ; Bojador,  but  only  from  150  to  180  between  the 
current  in  the  strait  between  St.  Vincent  and  St.  ■ last-mentioned  Cape  and  Caj>e  Blanco.  Between 
Lucia;  ami  between  the  latter  island  and  Martin-  ! Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  de  Verd  the  current  runs  a 
ique  it  runs  not  more  than  21  m.  per  day.  At  the  I little  to  the  \V.  of  S.,  approaching  the  general 
Virgin  Islands  the  How  of  the  water  is  only  8 or  10  direction  of  the  drift-current  of  the  trade  wind*, 
m.  a day,  and  that  is  not  more  than  the  common  Near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  the  temperature  of 
rate  at  which  the  drift-current  rums.  In  the  Carib-  the  water  of  the  current  is  8°  lower  than  in  those 
bean  Sea  the  Guyana  current  terminates;  for  in  parts  of  the  sea  which  lie  beyond  it.  After  passing 
that  sea  no  |>crpetual  current  has  been  traced.  It  i Caj»e  de  Verd,  the  current  turns  S.t  ami  by  degrees 
rather  seem*  that  the  currents  which  exist  there,  St.  and  SSE.  Here  it  does  not  approach  the 
depend  on  the  winds,  and  change  the  direction  of  shores  of  Africa;  at  least,  lictwoen  Cape  de  Verd 
their  course  according  to  the  seasons.  and  Cape  Mcsurado  it  is  met  with  only  at  a dis- 

The  other  current,  which  branches  off  from  the  tance  of  als»ut  200  m.  from  the  coast.  The  inter- 
equatorial  current,  opposite  Cape  St.  Augustine  in  mediate  space  is  occupied  by  periodical  currents, 
Brazil,  is  called  the  Brazil  current,  ami  runs  to  the  1 which  run,  from  September  to  June,  S.  or  SYV., ; 
SW.  along  the  shores  of  S.  America,  but  does  not  : hut  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.  NK.  S.  of  Capo 
in  any  part  of  its  course  approach  near  to  them.  Mesurado  it  approaches  the  coast,  and  increases  in 
From  8®  S.  lat.,  where  it  separates  from  the  Guyana  velocity,  running  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  2 m.  per 
current,  to  1 1»°  or  17°  S.  lat.,  the  current  has  a hour;  here  its  temperature  is  considerably  in- 
considerable width,  and  runs  about  20  in.  or  some-  creased,  but  still  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  at 
what  more  a day.  Its  distance  from  the  continent  large.  At  Cape  Raima*  it  turns  entirely  to  the  E. ; 
is  nowhere  less  than  250  m.  Farther  S.  it  increases  and  skirts  the  coast  of  Guinea  until  it  di*ap{>ears 
in  breadth  and  velocity,  and  approaches  at  the  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra,  and 
same  time  nearer  the  continent.  Opposite  Cape  in  the  Bay  of  Hiafra,  where  it  partly  seems  to 
Frio  it  runs  about  80  m.  a day,  and  is  not  more  mingle  with  the  Equatorial  current, 
than  200  m.  distant  from  the  coast.  As,  however.  With  the  X.  African  current  another  current  is 
from  the  last-mentioned  cape  the  land  falls  hack  connected,  which  run*  across  the  British  Channel 
to  the  \\\,  the  current  is  soon  found  at  300  m.  and  at  its  western  extremity.  It  runs  K.  from  Cape 
more  from  the  continent.  By  declining,  by  de-  Finisterre  along  the  8.  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; 
glees,  its  course  farther  to  the  W\,  it  approaches  turns  then  to  the  X.  ami  XYV.,  along  the  YY\  coast 
nearer,  but  never  is  found  at  a distance  leas  than  of  France;  and  passing  Ushant,  it  traverses  the 
250  in.  Thus  it  continues  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  British  and  Irish  Channels.  At  the  Scilly  Islands, 
Plata  river,  running  all  this  way  from  15  to  20  m.  which  it  touches  with  its  eastern  bonier,  itttliUm. 
j>er  day.  It  become*  weaker  as  it  advances  farther  across.  It  then  continues  to  the  southern  shores  of 
S.,  but  may  Ik*  traced  to  the  straits  of  Magalhaens  Ireland,  YV.  of  Camsore  Point;  and  lienee  turns  to 
and  Le  Main*.  Cape  Clear,  where,  after  entering  t he  ocean,  it  turns 

The  Guyana  and  Brazil  currents  are  those  with  to  the  8.  and  8E.,  and  rejoins  the  X.  African  cur- 
which  the  equatorial  current  is  connected  on  the  rent.  By  this  current  vessels  are  frequently  placed 
shores  of  America.  The  currents  with  which  this  in  danger  near  the  Scillv  Islands.  With  certain 
great  sea-stream  is  united  near  the  coast  of  the  Old  winds  this  current  run*  from  24  to  28  m.  a day. 
Continent,  are  the  8.  and  the  X.  African  currents.  The  Gulf  stream  which  crosses  the  Atlantic 
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lx-twccn  36°  and  *14°  N.  lat.,  originates  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  water  in  this  sea  is  set  by  two 
currents  into  a nearly  circular  motion,  which 
seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  why  it  acquires 
such  a high  degree  of  temperature, — being  86° 
Fahr.,  whilst  that  of  the  ocean  at  large  in  the 
same  lat.  (25°  N.)  does  not  exceed  78°  Fahr.  The 
two  currents,  which  put  in  motion  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  water  of  the  gulf,  unite  about  70  ra. 
\V.  of  the  llavannah;  and  by  this  junction  the 
t Julf  stream  is  formed.  It  runs  along  the  N.  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Cuho,  eastward;  but  it  is  neither 
hroad  nor  rapid  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays,  where  it  bcrioa  to  run 
about  1 h m.  an  hour  After  entering  the  straits, 
its  velocity  increases  to  2$,  3,  and  occasionally 
4 m.  an  hour.  In  the  Narrows,  however,  between 
Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini  Islands  (which  be- 
long to  the  Bahamas),  where  the  strait  is  only 
44  ra.  across,  and  the  water-way  is  straitened  by 
roofs  apd  shoals  to  35  m.,  it  runs,  in  the  month  of 
August,  5 m.  an  hour;  and  at  that  rate  commonly 
through  the  remainder  of  the  strait  up  to  Cope 
Canaveral.  Though  the  current  has  traversed,  in 
this  space,  about  4°  of  lat..  the  temperature  of  its 
water  is  not  sensibly  diminished.  From  Cape  Ca- 
naveral (about  280  Jk  hit.)  the  gulf  I twain  rant 
tirst  due  N.,  and  then  nearly  NIL  along  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  up  to  Cape  II  at  terns  (88°  N. 
lat,).  It  increases  gradually  in  width,  and  decreases 
in  velocity.  At  Cape  Ilntteras  it  is  from  72  to 
75  m.  across,  and  it  runs  only  3J  m.  per  hour. 
'Hie  temperature  of  its  water  has  sunk  from  86°  to 
83°.  In  this  part,  the  current  runs  not  so  close  to 
the  shores  as  in  the  Strait  of  Florida.  Its  X\V. 
edge  is  about  24  m.  SK.  from  Cape  Hatteras. 
After  passing  this  cape,  the  current  increases  still 
more  rapidly  in  width,  and  diminishes  gradually 
in  velocity.  Between  Cape  Hatteras  and  the  banks 
of  Nantucket  and  St,  George  (40°  N.  lat.),  the 
general  direction  of  the  current  continues  to  tie 
from  SYV.  to  XE..  though  the  W.cdgo  runs  nearly 
«luc  N.  At  the  Nantucket  and  St.  George  Banks 
it  suddenly  declines  its  course  to  the  E.,  and 
brushing  the  Si  extremity  of  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  it  continues  in  that  direction  as  far 
as  43°  or  44°  W.  long.,  between  37°  and  43°  X. 
Int.  Farther  E.  it  bends  to  the  SE.  and  S. ; and 
having  inclosed  the  islands  of  Flores  ami  Corvo, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Azores,  it  is  lost  in 
the  ocean.  Then?  arc  some  instances  on  record 
of  the  warm  water  of  the  gulf  stream  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  shores  of  S|iain  and  Portugal. 
The  strongest  current  Is  between  38°  and  3l*°  N. 
lat. ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  breadth  of  the 
whole  current  does  not  exceed  120  naut.  m.,  though 
the  warm  water  Is  found  to  Im»  200,  250,  and  even 
320  m.  across.  Between  G5°  and  66°  W,  long, 
the  strongest  current  runs  from  55  to  5G  m.  a day ; 
but  900  m.  farther  E.,  only  from  80  to  33  m.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Azores  its  mean  rate 
does  not  exceed  10  m.  a day.  The  temperature  of 
its  water  decreases  less  rapidly.  At  the  meridian 
of  63|°  W.  long.,  or  600  nautical  m.  from  Cape 
Hatteras,  the  thermometer  shows  in  summer  HI®, 
or  from  10°  to  1 1°  above  the  water  of  the  sea  under 
the  same  lat.  At  73°  long,  its  temperature  is  75°; 
and  even  at  Corvo,  not  lower  than  72J°,  or  from 
8°  to  10®  above  the  ocean.  The  length  of  the  gulf 
stream  from  the  Salt  Kays  to  the  S.  of  the  Azores 
is  upwards  of  3,000  naut.  m.  It  traverses  from 
lit0  to  20°  of  lat.  (from  23°  to  42°  or  43°),  ami  its 
temperature  decrease*  only  134°  (from  80°  to  72£°). 
The  sea  which  is  trnver  1 by  it  Is  subject  to  nearly 
continual  gales;  especially  towards  the  outer  edges 
of  the  current. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  the  gulf 


stream  is  joined  by  the  Arctic  current,  which  ori- 
ginates beneath  the  immense  masses  of  ice  that 
surround  the  pole,  and  thence  runs  in  a S\Y\  di- 
rection along  the  E.  shores  of  Greenland,  carrying 
with  it  a great  number  of  icebergs,  ice- fields,  and 
ice-floes.  Pressing  these  icy  masses  against  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  current  renders  that  coast 
inaccessible;  but  it  prevents  the  ice  from  spread- 
ing over  the  North  Sea,  and  from  eucumhering 
the  shores  of  the  British  islands.  At  Cape  Fare- 
well the  width  of  the  current  seems  to  lie  from 
120  to  160  in.,  the  ice-masses  extending  to  such  a 
distance  from  it.  After  (Missing  Cape  Farewell, 
the  current  bends  to  the  N.  and  enters  Davis's 
Strait,  running  along  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land up  to  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  crotwes  the 
strait  to  Cape  YY’aLsinghain  (about  66°  N.  lat.) ; 
hence  it  flows  southward  along  Cumberland's 
Island  to  Frobisher’s  and  Hudson's  Straits.  Oppo- 
site these  straits  it  runs  from  15  to  16  m.  a day. 
Approaching  Newfoundland,  the  current  divides  : 
one  branch,  running  through  the  strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  mixes  with  the  waters  brought  down  bv  the 
St.  Lawrence;  whilst  the  other  skirts  the  E.  shores 
of  Newfoundland,  where  it  passes  between  the  great 
anil  the  outer  lmnk  of  Newfoundland  (between  45® 
and  46°  lat..  and  46°  and  47°  long.),  and  at  last 
joins  the  gulf  stream  between  44°  and  47°  YY*.  long. 
The  width  of  this  current,  probably,  nowhere  ex- 
ceeds 200  m. ; the  tom|>erature  of  its  water  is 
always  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  oecau, 
sometimes  a*  much  as  16°  or  17°. 

The  last  current  we  have  to  notice.  Is  the  South 
Atlantic  current ^ which  traverses  the  ocean  from 
E.  to  YYr.  between  30°  anil  40°  S.  lat.  In  the  YYr. 
part  of  the  Atlantic  its  velocity  seems  to  lx*  mode- 
rate ; hut  it  increases  as  the  current  advances  far- 
ther E..  and  opposite  the  Cape  it  is  very  strong. 
It  is  met  with  at  a distance  of  from  150  to  1 80  m. 
; from  the  Cape;  hence  it  flows  in  a straight  line 
j into  the  Indinn  Ocean,  and  traces  of  it  are  found 
2,000  m.  beyond  the  Cape.  That  space  of  sea 
which  intervenes  between  this  current  and  the 
Cape,  is  occupied  by  another  current,  which  runs 
in  an  opposite  direction;  being  formed  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  by  two  currents  which  descend  on 
Ixith  sides  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  unite 
between  the  first  point  of  Natal  and  Cape  Recife, 
about  33°  S.  lat.  Passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
it  enters  the  Atlantic  as  a current,  running  at  t ho 
rate  of  from  1 or  1£  m.  an  hour  in  a NYY\  di- 
rection, and  may  he  traced  as  far  as  25°  S.  lat. 
This  current  is  called  the  Agulhas  current,  from 
passing  over  the  bank  of  that  name  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Africa 

Tracks  of  Vessels. — In  proportion  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  prevailing  winds  and  of  the  strength 
and  direction  of  the  currents  has  increased,  the 
tracks  have  been  fixed  with  more  precision,  which 
vessels  should  follow  in  sailiug  from  or  to  a country 
lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a few 
cases  they  follow  the  same  route,  whether  out  wan  l 
or  home  wan  I Ixmnd  ; but  in  most  cases  they  follow 
different  routes.  YYre  shall  notice  a few  of  those 
which  are  most  frequented. 

1.  Between  Europe  and  the  TV.  coast  of  AT.  Ame- 
rica vessels  keep  clear  of  the  gulf  stream,  sailing 
along  its  N.  border,  between  44°  and  50®  N.  lat. 
If,  in  sailing  from  E.  to  YY'.,  they  were  to  enter 
the  gulf  stream  and  to  stem  its  current,  they  would 
lx*  delayed  in  their  course,  perhaps,  not  lem  than 
a fortnight.  If,  in  sailing  from  YY'.  to  E.,  they 
were  to  enter  it,  they, doubtless,  would  arrive  four 
or  five  days  sooner  in  Europe ; but  the  vessels 
would  suffer,  from  the  continual  gales  which  pre- 
vail within  the  Ixirders  of  the  stream,  so  much 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  that  it  hardly  could  be 
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compensated  bv  the  gain  of  a few  days.  In  sail-  I Vessels  homeward  bound  from  this  coast  take 
in#  to  the  United  .States  N.  of  the  gulf  stream,  | different  tracks,  according  to  the  seasons.  From 
vessels  have  the  advantage  of  a counter  current,  March  to  September,  when  the  monsoons  blow, 
which  runs  from  the  Nantucket  and  St.  George  and  the  currents  run,  from  S.  to  N„  between  the 


Itanks  to  Chesape&k  Bay,  and  perhaps  to  Cape 
llattcras. 

2.  In  sailing  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  countries  S„  W.,  and  N.  of  the  Columbian 
Sea,  different  tracks  are  followed,  outward  and 
homeward.  In  sailing  from  Europe,  the  trade- 
winds  are  taken  advantage  of.  The  vessels  pass 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  sail  S.  as  far 
as  21°  N.  lat.,  where  they  are  certain  to  find  a 
constant  trade-wind.  In  this  course  they  must 
avoid  approaching  too  near  the  coast  of  Africa 
between  Cape  Nun  and  Cape  Blanco,  because  the 
N.  African  current  sets  in  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Sahara,  and  the  winds  blow  continually  from 
the  sea  towards  the  land.  Many  navigators  who 
hojied  to  make  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  according 
to  their  dead  reckoning,  have  been  carried  so  far 
to  the  E.,  that  they  have  been  cast  on  these 
inhospitable  shores,  where  most  of  them  have 
perished.  Between  1790  and  1805,  not  less  than 
thirty  vessels  are  known  to  have  been  thus  lost; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  many  others  had  the  same 
fate,  without  its  being  known.  Having  got  a con- 
stant trade-wind  at  21°  N.  lat.,  the  vessels  sail  W., 
and  enter  the  Columbian  Sea,  commonly  hv  one 
of  the  straits  lying  between  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Trinidad. 

In  sailing  homeward  ships  sometimes  go  through 
the  Moua  (between  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti)  and 
windward  (between  Haiti  and  Cuba)  passages; 
but  more  commonly  they  pass  round  the  island  of 
Cuba  on  the  WM  and  sail  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida.  As  soon  as  they  have  got  clear  of  the 
strait,  they  soil  E.  to  get  clear  of  the  gulf  stream. 
They  then  direct  their  course  across  the  Atlantic, 
8.  of  the  Bermudas,  till  they  come  into  the  longi- 
tude of  the  island  of  Flores.  They  then  sail  N., 
either  passing  between  Flores  and  the  other  Azores, 
or  to  the  E.  of  the  group. 

8.  I n sailing  from  Europe  to  the  coast  of  G uyana 
(Demarara,  Surinam,  and  Cayenne),  and  to  those 
provinces  of  Brazil  which  are  situated  \V.  of  Cape 
•St.  Roque,  ships  go  S.  till  they  meet,  the  trade- 
wind,  and  then  sliape  their  course  to  the  place  of 
destination,  hut  keeping  a few  degrees  farther  to 
the  E.;  for,  on  approaching  the  New  Continent, 
they  meet  the  Guyana  current,  which  carries  them 
VV.  If,  therefore,  they  make  land  somewhat  too 
far  to  the  VV.,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  attain 
their  place  of  destination, — having  to  hear  up 
against  the  current. 

In  returning  to  Europe,  the  vessels  sail  along 
the  shores  of  America,  where  they  are  favoured 
bv  the  Guvana  current,  as  far  as  the  island  of 
iVinidad.  1*hen  they  keep  to  the  windward  of  the 
Antilles,  till  they  get  into  the  variable  winds, 
where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels  return- 
ing from  the  W.  Indies. 

4.  Sailing  from  Europe  to  S.  America , S.  of  Cape 
St.  Roque , ships  have  to  pass  through  the  region  of 
calms,  and  to  traverse  the  equatorial  current.  The 
first  retards  their  progress,  and  the  second  carries 
them  forcibly  to  the  W.  If  they  cut  the  rnuatorial 
lino  W.  of  25°  W.  long.,  they  cannot  make  Cape 
St.  Roque,  and  fall  in  with  the  Guyana  current, 
which  carries  them  still  farther  \V.,  and  along  the 
X.  coast  of  Brazil.  Then  they  can  only  get  hack 
to  Cape  St.  Roque  by  a toilsome  voyage  of  many 
days,  and  even  weeks.  To  avoid  this,  vessels  tra- 
verse the  line  tietween  18°  and  28°  W.  long. 
Having  done  this,  they  arc  assisted  by  the  Brazil 
current  in  making,  with  case,  any  |>art  of  the 
coast  they  please. 


Brazil  current  and  the  continent  of  S.  America, 
they  sail  along  the  shores,  till,  at  Cape  St.  Roque, 
they  meet  the  Guyana  current ; and  then  they 
follow  the  track  of  the  vessels  returning  from 
Guyana  to  Europe.  But,  from  September  to 
March,  the  periodical  wimls  and  currents  blow 
and  run  from  E.  to  SW.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Brazil  current.  Ships  then  sail  across  the  cur- 
rents, and  try  to  get  into  the  mid<Ue  of  the  At- 
lantic, where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels 
returning  from  the  East  Indies. 

5.  In  sailing  to  the  East  Imiies , it  is  now  tho 
general  practice  to  avoid  the  numerous  difficulties 
met  with  in  navigating  along  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
S.  of  the  equator,  and  to  follow  the  tracks  of  tho 
vessels  bound  to  Brazil.  Afterwards,  the  vessels 
proceed  along  the  coast  of  S.  America  to  32°  or 
33°  S.  lat.,  where  they  get  out  of  the  range  of  the 
SE,  trade-winds  and  are  certain  to  meet  with  tho 
S.  Atlantic  current,  which  carries  them  eastwanl. 
They  do  not  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hut 
follow  tho  current  until  they  enter  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  returning  from  the  East  Indies  to  Europe, 
vessels  enter  the  Agulhas  current  near  Madagas- 
car, and  are  carried  by  it  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  they  commonly  stop  for  some  time. 
From  the  Cape,  the  same  current  takes  them  by 
its  NW.  course  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  then  shape  their  course  N.,  so  as  to  traverse 
the  line  between  22°  and  24°  VV.  long.,  where 
they  meet  the  NW.  current,  which  takes  them  to 
20°  or  25°  N.  lat.,  whence  they  proceed  to  the 
Azores. 

Ice. — Both  extremities  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  invaded  by  great  masses  of  ice.  They  cither 
have  been  detached  from  the  enormous  masses 
which  inclose  the  pole*  to  a great  distance,  or 
from  those  countries  which  are  situated  so  near 
the  poles,  that  their  coasts  arc  covered  with  ice 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  the  N. 
seas  the  ice  consist*  of  icebergs,  ice-fields,  and 
ice-fiocs.  The  icebergs  are  enormous  masses  of 
ice,  sometimes  several  hundred  and  even  thousand 
yards  long  and  broad ; their  summit*  being,  in 
some  case*,  100  ft.  and  more  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  though  only  a seventh  part  of  the  whole 
mass  rise*  above  it.  They  are  properly  glaciers, 
formed  along  the  high  and  snow -covered  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  which  have  aftcrwunls  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  sea.  The  ice-tiehLs  and  ice-floes 
ore  considered  as  having  been  detached  from  the 
ice  surrounding  the  pole.  This  ice  is  commonly 
of  the  thickness  of  from  20  to  30  ft.,  and  rise* 
from  three  to  four  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  masses 
are  called  field*  whenever  they  arc  so  extensive 
that  their  limit*  cannot  be  discovered  from  the 
mast-head ; and  floes,  when  their  extent  may  be 
overlooked  from  it.  In  the  S.  Atlantic  only, 
fields  and  floes  are  found,  icebergs  never  having 
been  met  with.  It  is  further  worth  remarking, 
tliat  the  ice  advances  much  nearer  to  the  N.  than 
to  the  %S.  tropic.  Tho  icc-tloes  at  Cape  Horn  are 
far  from  being  numerous;  and  Cant.  Weddell  says 
that  at  55°  20'  S.  lat.  there  is  no  fear  of  falling  in 
with  ice.  In  the  X.  hemisphere,  we  always  find 
great  ice-masses  at  some  distance  from  the  E. 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  from  January  to  May  and 
June ; and  icolieig*  arc  annually  seen  grounded 
on  the  Great  Bank.  It  even  sometime*  happens 
that  icebergs  arc  met  with  in  the  gulf  stream, 
40|°  N.  lat.  and  32°  W.  long.,  a*  was  the  case  in 
1817. 
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Miscellaneou s Remarks. — Fish  seem  to  be  much 
more  plentiful  in  the  seas  near  the  arctic,  than  in 
those  surrounding  the  antarctic,  pole.  This  is  pro- 
bablv  to  lx>  accounted  for  by  the  greater  numl>er 
ami  greater  extent  of  banks  found  in  the  N.  seas ; 
and  these,  besides,  wash  a far  greater  extent  of 
shores,  which  many  s|>eeies  of  fish  resort  to  in 
quest  of  food.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  i 
the  seas  near  the  equator,  and,  in  general,  those  j 
lying  in  lower  latitudes,  are  much  richer  in  species  j 
than  the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean;  but  that,  in  the 
latter,  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  each 
s|iecies  is  far  greater.  Hence  we  fmd  that  the 
most  extensive  tisheries  are  those  which  are  carried 
on  to  the  N.  of  45°  N.  lat. ; as  the  c»k1  fisheries 
on  the  (treat  Hank  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  ; 
Lath wlen  Islands,  the  whale  fishery  at  Spitzliergen 
and  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  the  herring  fishery 
along  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pilchard 
fishery  in  the  British  Channel.  The  most  impor- 
tant fisheries  S.  of  45°,  if  we  except  the  whale  , 
fishery  near  the  S.  pole,  seein  to  lx*  that  in  the  I 
Cariblx-an  Sea  along  the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  ami  j 
that  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands  > 
carry  on  in  the  sea  surrounding  Cape  Blanco  in 
Africa. 

The  temperature  of  the  tcater  is  greater  in  the  N. 
than  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  In  the  seas  N,  of  the 
equatorial  current,  the  thermometer  indicates 
or  81°,  and  8.  of  it  77°  and  78°,  at  the  time  when 
the  sun  approaches  the  line.  This  difference  may.  : 
jx-rhaps,  lx;  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
sun’s  remaining  annually  seven  days  longer  to 
the  N.  than  to  the  S.  of  the  equator. 

The  specific  gravity  and  saltness  of  the  sea- water 
is,  doubtless,  greater  near  the  equator  t)ian  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  poles ; hut  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  exact  difference 
have  given  such  different  results,  that  we  must 
still  consider  this  question  as  undecided  Accord- 
ing to  Capt.  Scoresby,  the  sjxxific  gravity  of  the 
sea-water  near  the  coasts  of  Greenland  varies  Imj- 
twoen  1*0259  and  1*0270.  Between  the  tropics,  ] 
some  have  found  it  1*0300,  or  nearly  this  much;  I 
.and  near  the  <*quator,  even  1*0578,  hut  the  last 
statement  is,  with  reason,  regarded  as  doubtful 

In  a part  of  the  Atlantic,  the  pdf-weed,  or  fur  us 
nutans , occurs  in  great  quantities.  This  region 
extends  nearly  across  the  whole  ocean,  lx*ginning 
on  the  E.  at  the  30th  meridian,  and  terminating 
on  the  W.  in  the  sea  washing  the  E.  side  of  the  ; 
Bahama  Bank.  In  width,  it  occupies  the  whole 
space  between  20°  and  30°  N.  lat. ; but  the  whole 
extent  of  the  surface  between  these  lines  is  not 
equally  crowded  with  weed.  The  most  crowded 
part  extends  between  30°  and  32°  W.  long.; 
where,  in  the  neighbourhotxl  of  the  island  of 
Flores— one  of  the  Azores — it  forms  first  only  a 
small  strip;  but  farther  to  the  8.  expands  to  a 
great  width.  In  this  ]*art  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Mar  de  Sargasso 
(Weedy  Sea),  the  fueus  covers,  like  a mantle,  far 
and  wide,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  extending  from 
N.  to  S.  more  than  1,200  m.  Another  part  of  the 
sea,  covered  with  fucus  in  a very  crowded  state, 
occurs  between  the  meridians  of  70°  and  72°,  ami 
the  iMirallels  of  22°  and  20°,  towards  the  W.  end 
of  the  region.  The  sea  lying  between  these  two 
crowded  districts  is,  in  some  parts,  only  lightly 
strewed  with  sea-weeds;  but  in  others  it  occurs 
in  dense  masses. 

An  attempt  to  sink  a tclegrnph  cable  in  the  At- 
lantic, between  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  New-  ' 
foumllnnd,  was  made  in  1X58.  The  work  was  > 
completed  on  the  5th  of  August  of  this  year,  and, 
according  to  official  reports,  a message  through 
this  cable  was  actually  sent  from  Kuriqie  to  Ame- 
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rica,  ami  a reply  ret  urned,  on  the  22nd  of  August. 
However,  electricity,  after  this  find  faint  essay, 
refused  to  run  its  desired  course,  and  the  work 
had  to  lie  abandoned.  Still  lea*  fortunate  was  a 
second  attempt,  made  in  the  summer  of  I8fi5.  to 
submerge  a stronger  cable,  1£  inch  in  thickness. 
The  loss  of  this  cable,  some  thousand  miles  from 
the  shores  of  Europe,  led  to  a postponement  of  the 
great  undertaking. 

ATLAS  (MOl'NT),  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  a single  isolated  mountain  of  great  elevation, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  Africa.  This  information 
was  probably  obtained  from  the  first  navigators  of 
these  seas,  who  o l ►served  the  elevated  mountain 
which  forma  at  Cape  Geer  (30°  40'  N.  lat.)  the 
western  extremity,  ami  as  it  were  the  gable-eud, 
of  that  extensive  range  now  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Mount  Atlas. 

The  priuci|»al  and  highest  range  of  Mount  Atlas 
is  that  which  begins  at  ( ape  Geer  (near  10°  W. 
long.),  and  extends  E..  with  a slight  declination 
to  the  N„  as  far  as  5°  W.  long.,  where  it  ap- 
proaches 32°  N.  lat.  As  to  cross  it  requires  two 
days’ journey,  its  width  may  lx?  estimated  at  from 
30  to  40  m.  Its  height  nowhere  seems  to  exceed 
the  snow-line;  for  its  highest  summit,  the  Milt- 
sin,  27  m.  SE.  from  the  town  of  Morocco,  has 
been  measured  by  Lieut.  Washington,  ami  found 
to  have  an  elevation  of  11,400  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  only  once  in  alniut  twenty  years  free  from 
snow,  liming  the  winter  months  the  N.  declivity 
of  this  range  is  frequently  covered  with  mow  for 
several  weeks.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  S. 
declivity,  turned  towards  the  great  African  desert 
(the  Sahara),  anil  towards  the  hot  winds  blowing 
from  that  quarter,  and  mow  falls  rarely  there, 
even  on  the  highest  summits.  The  whole  range 
is  called  by  the  natives  Djibbel  Telge,  that  is,  the 
Snow  Mountains. 

From  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Djibbel  Telge  a 
chain  branches  off  on  the  S.  side,  which  runs  in  a 
WSW.  direction,  and  terminates  with  low  hills  on 
the  Atlantic  sea  at  Cape  Nun.  According  to  Jack- 
son,  it  contains  a snow-capped  summit,  E.  of 
Elala,  but  its  mean  elevation  does  not  appear  very 
great.  Between  this  range  and  the  Djibbel  Telge 
lies  the  province  of  Suse.  Along  the  S.  base  of 
this  range  runs  the  river  Drub,  which  reaches  the 
sea  about  32  m.  S.  of  Cape  Nun. 

At  about  5°  W.  long,  ami  32°  N.  lat.,  the  chain 
forms  a mountain-knot,  from  which  issue  two 
ranges,  one  running  a little  to  the  E.  of  N.,  and 
the  other  first  NE.  and  then  E.  The  range  which 
mns  a little  to  the  E.  of  N.  continues  in  that  di- 
rection from  32°  to  34J°.  where  at  a distance  of 
alxnit  30  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  divides 
into  two  ridges,  which  hence  run  along  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  in  opposite  directions,  the  W.  ter- 
minating on  the  peninsula  forming  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  at  Cape  Spartol,  and  the  E.  continuing 
through  the  whole  of  Algiers,  and  terminating  at 
Capes  Blanco  and  Zibceb,  on  the  strait  separating 
Sicily  front  Africa.  The  undiv  ided  range  (lx*t. 
32°  and  3IA°)  is  called  by  the  Europeans  Greater 
Atlas,  and  by  the  natives  Djebbel  Tedla  or  Adtla. 
The  chain  which  extends  W.  to  Cajx*  Sjiartcl,  is 
commonly  named  the  Lesser  Atlas;  by  the  na- 
tives, Errif.  that  is,  the  Coast  Mountains.  The 
highest  jNirt  is  hardly  anywhere  more  than  15  or 
20  ra.  distant  from  the  sea ; hut  in  numerous  places 
its  branches  occupy  the  whole  s|»ace  lying  between 
it  and  the  elevated  shores;  it  forms  the  capes  of 
Tres  Forcas,  (Juilates,  Negro,  ami  Ceuta.  Its 
mean  elevation  hardly  ex  weds  2,000  ft. 

The  chain  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean  from 
3°  W.  long,  to  10°  E.  long.,  or  to  Cape  Blanco,  has 
no  general  name.  The  distance  of  the  highest  part 
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of  the  range  from  the  sea  varies  between  10  and  [ 
80  m.,  but  at  numerous  points  the  coast  itself  is  | 
formed  by  mountains  of  considerable  elevation, 
which  are  parts  of  tlie  great  masses  lying  lieliind  ' 
them.  No  level  country  of  any  extent  occurs 
along  the  shores,  except  the  Plain  of  Mctidjah,  E. 
of  the  town  of  Algiers.  This  range  is  of  greater  j 
elevation  than  the  W.  Shaw  states  that  the  ; 
higher  portions  of  it  an*  covered  with  snow  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  year;  and  the  French  natu-  j 
ralist  Desfontaiues  estimated  their  height  at  7, 2(H)  i 
ft.  Hut  the  highest  points  have  lately  been  mea- 
sured, and  one  has  been  found  to  rise  6,124  ft,,  and 
another  6,729  ft,  only  above  the  sea.  E.  of  5°  E. 
long,  the  mountains  in  the  interior  seem  to  be 
much  lower  tluin  farther  W.,  but  some  high  sum- 
mits occur  on  the  coast  very  near  the  sea  This 
chain  is  at  several  places  broken  down,  ami  it  is  i 
by  these  wide  chasms  that  the  most  considerable  j 
rivers  of  Northern  Africa  find  their  way  to  the  ; 
Mediterranean  Sea,  as  the  Mulwia,  Sliellif,  Isser,  1 
Sumeim,  Wad  el  Kebir,  Seibous,  and  Mejerdah. 

The  mountains  in  which  these  rivers  liave  their  , 
origin  are  very  imperfectly  known,  even  as  re-  : 
wiects  their  geographical  position.  It  is  supposed  : 
that  they  form  the  continuation  of  the  ridge  which, 
branches  off  from  the  mountain-knot  at  IP  W. 
long,  and  212°  N.  lat.  towards  the  NE.,  but  after-  i 
w ards  by  degrees  declines  to  the  E.  East  of  the  ! 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  its  principal  masses  seem  j 
to  lie  near  the  parallel  of  35°  N.  lat.  ami  to  ex-  1 
tend  eastward  to  the  meridian  of  10®.  Between 
this  range  and  the  more  southerly  one,  lie  wide 
valleys  and  plains  of  moderate  extent  but  of  great 
fertility;  they  have  a temperate  climate,  and  con-  | 
Miitutc  the  best  portion  of  the  countries  embosomed 
within  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  height  of 
the  range  to  the  S.  does  not  equal  that  lying  X. 
of  the  valleys,  though  it  occupies  a greater  width. 
Among  the  natives  a great  |>ortioii  of  it  is  known  | 
under  the  name  of  Djebbel  Amer,  or  Lowart, 

The  country  extending  south  of  this  range  is  J 
called  Sahara  by  the  natives,  which  is  the  laud  of 
the  steppe.  It  partakes  in  some  respects  of  the 
character  of  the  Great  Desert,  but  differs  widely 
from  it  in  others,  and  must  1*»  considered  as  la- 
longing  to  the  system  of  Mount  Atlas.  This 
country  presents  a succession  of  fiat-backed  ridges  ; 
of  moderate  elevation,  but  considerable  breadth, 
numing  commonly  E.  and  W.  The  lower  groutuls  1 
by  which  they  are  separated  from  each  other,  arc  j 
completely  closed  valleys  or  plains  of  moderate  I 
extent,  each  of  which  has  a temporary  or  (anna- 1 
nent  lake  in  its  lowest  part,  the  receptacle  of  the  j 
waters  tliat  (low  down  from  the  adjacent  high 
grounds  during  the  rains.  The  surface  of  this  ex- 
tensive country  is  composed  of  a sandy  soil,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  trees,  and,  in  most  ports,  even 
of  every  kind  of  vegetation,  at  least  during  the 
dry  season.  Hut  along  the  water-courses  exten- 
sive plantations  of  date  trees  exist ; hence  the 
country  1ms  received  the  name  of  Bled-el-jereed, 
or  the  country  of  dates.  In  most  districts  the  water  , 
is  salt  or  brackish ; but  in  jiarts  potable  water 
may  be  obtained  in  ahunduuce  by  digging  wells 
to  the  depth  of  100  ami  sometimes  20»»  fathoms. 
This  country  extends  S.  to  the  very  borders  of 
the  Great  African  Desert,  and  extends  eastward 
far  beyond  10°  E.  long. 

Our  knowledge  °*  the  roads  traversing  this 
mountain  system  is  very  scanty.  It  is  believed 
that  only  two  passes,  lk- haw  an  and  Belavin,  exist 
Ix-tween  the  province  of  Suse  ami  the  country  N. 
of  the  Atlas.  Farther  E.,  between  6°  and  4°  W. 
long.,  lies  the  great  caravan  road,  on  which  the 
commerce  between  Fez  in  Morocco,  and Timbuctoo 
in  Soudan,  is  carried  on.  It  traverses  the  dis- 


tricts of  Tafilett  ami  Drah,  ami  is  connected  with 
the  great  caravan  road  leading  to  Mecca,  which 
branches  off  from  the  former  between  32°  and  33° 
N.  lat.,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  river 
Mulwia  The  principal  stations  of  the  caravans 
within  the  Atlas  mountains  are  named  Kassahi  or 
Aksabi  Shurefa,  Tiz  Fighig,  Gardeia,  and  Wurgloh, 
all  of  which  are  situated  near  the  S.  borders  of  the 
mountain  system.  From  Wurglah  the  road  parses 
to  Gadatnes,  and  hence  to  Murzook  in  Fczzuiu 

We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
mineral  riches  of  the  Atlas;  the  precious  metals 
seem  ouly  to  occur  in  the  province  of  Suse,  and 
not  in  abundance,  at  least  no  mines  are  worked. 
But  copper  is  plentiful  in  the  princi}>al  range  S.  of 
the  town  of  Morocco,  where  it  is  worked  by  the 
natives  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  who  are 
in  a great  measure  independent  of  the  sultan  of 
Morocco.  Iron  of  good  quality  occurs  in  many 
places,  and  is  worked  in  few,  as  is  likewise  lead : 
antimony  in  abundance  is  found  and  collected  in 
the  range  of  Tedla.  Kock-salt  is  also  plentiful,  but 
not  worked,  because  salt  may  be  obtained  with 
less  labour  by  evaporating  sea-water.  Saltpetre 
of  a superior  quality  abound*  in  some  districts  of 
Suse,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Mo- 
rocco; fuller  s earth  Is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

Mount  Atlas  is  inhabited  by  a nation  which 
must  be  considered  as  aboriginal,  having  probably 
liven  in  possession  of  N.  Africa  long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  our  historical  records.  It  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Berebbero,  or  Berbers ; though 
it  seems  that  this  denomination  is  entirely  un- 
known to  themselves.  This  nation,  which  still 
forma  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  of  N.  Africa,  including 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  is  divided  within 
the  limits  of  Mount  Atlas  into  two  great  tribes, 
the  Amazirglics,  or  Mazirghes.  and  the  Shell uhs. 
The  latter  occupy  the  two  high  western  ranges, 
including  the  province  of  Suse;  and  the  Araazir- 
ghes  the  remainder.  It  has  long  been  a question, 
whether  these  two  nations  sjieak  only  different 
dialects  of  one  language,  or  two  essentially  different 
languages;  but  a learned  traveller.  Graberg  de 
Hernso,  who  published  a work  on  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  with  jierfect  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
states  that  they  are  substantially  the  same,  the 
difference  between  them  being  not  greater  than 
that  between  the  Portuguese  and  Siumish,  or  the 
English  and  Dutch  languages.  Both  nations,  how- 
ever, differ  in  their  manner  of  life  and  occupations, 
the  Shelluhs  living  in  houses,  cultivating  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  applying 
themselves  with  assiduity  ami  success  to  several 
mechanical  arts ; whilst  the  Amazirglics  dwell  in 
teats  or  caverns,  attending  only  to  their  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Only  a few  individuals 
of  these  nations  are  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco ami  the  French  rulers  of  Algiers.  Those  in- 
habiting the  mountains  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  are  governed  by  independent  chiefs. 
They  are  frequently  at  war  with  the  sovereigns  in 
whose  territories  their  possessions  are  included. 
Among  both  nations  a considerable  number  of 
Jews  arc  settled. 

The  most  exaggerated  notions  were  early  enter- 
tained of  the  height  of  Mount  Atlas.  Mela  says 
of  it.  In  arenii  mints  rst  Atlas,  dense  eonsurgens, 
rerum  incisis  umlique  rupibus,  pro-ceps,  iuvius,  et 
quo  magis  surgit , exitior , qui,  quint  alt i us  ipuxtn  con- 
spici  jxftest,  usque  in  nttbila  erigitur,  ctilum  et  sidera 
non  tamjert  mmln  rerticr , set l fust  inert  quoque.  diet  ns 
est.  (lib.  iii.  s.  10).  This  supimsed  extraordinary 
height  of  the  mountain,  and  the  ignorance  that 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  contiguous 
countries,  afforded  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  The  poetical  history  of  Allas 
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may  be  seen  in  Ovid  (Metamorph.  lib.  iv.  line  656), 
and  is  referred  to  by  Virgil  in  one  of  the  finest 
passages  of  the  .'Erie  id,  lib.  iv.  line  246. 

ATRI,  or  ATRIA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Teramo,  5 m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  11  m. 
N.  by  E.  Civita  Pcnne,  on  a steep  mountain. 
Pop.  10,125  in  1862.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  has  a cathedral,  parish  church,  several 
convents,  a grammar  school,  two  hospitals,  and  a 
mont-de-pitfte. 

This  is  a very  ancient  city,  and  instead  of  the 
Venetian  Adria,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  given 
its  name  to  the  Adriatic ; but  the  weight  of  au- 
thority and  pmliability  is  against  this  supposition ; 
its  origin  is,  however,  undetermined,  or  lost  in 
obscurity.  Some  extraordinary  excavations  exist 
in  a hill  near  the  town,  forming  a series  of  cham- 
bers, distributed  with  such  regularity  as  to  autho- 
rise the  notion  that  they  were  designed  for  some 
particular  object,  such  as  prisons  or  magazines. 
These  peculiarities  have  suggested  the  idea  that 
they  are  of  a more  remote  construction  than  the 
Lalhtmur  at  Syracuse,  which  they  much  resemble, 
or  than  the  celebrated  prisons  of  Send  us  Tullius  at 
Rome.  Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  not 
without  considerable  plausibility,  that  the  word 
A trium  must  have  been  derived  from  these  exca- 
vations. The  town  received  a Roman  colony  about 
the  year  465  u.c.  It  seems  to  lie  generally  al- 
lowed that  the  Emperor  Adrian  was  descended  of 
a family  originally  of  this  city. 

ATRIPALDA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Avcllino,  on  the  Sabato,  2 m.  E.  Avellino.  Pop. 
5,003  in  1862.  The  town  has  a collegiate  and  a 
parochial  church,  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  paper,  and 
nails. 

ATTERCLIFFE,  a township  in  the  par.  of 
Sheffield,  which  see. 

ATTICA,  in  antiquity,  the  most  celebrated 
region  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  its  most  renowned 
people,  now  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Attica  and 
lkvotia,  and  torming  the  oj>archy  of  Athena.  It 
lie*?*  Iretween  lat.  37°  3i/  (Capo  Colonna),  and  38° 
22'  X.,  and  long.  23°  20'  and  24°  5'  (C.  Marathon) 
F..,  having  N.  Ikeotia,  E.  the  -Egenn  Sea.  S.  and 
8W.  the  Gulf  of  Egina  (Saronic  G.),  and  \V.  the 
oparchv  of  Mcgara : sha|>e  triangular,  the  base  to 
the  NW. : length  44  m.;  breadth  alxmt  34  m. 
Pop.  of  the  rmxlcm  monarchy  87,223  in  1851,  and 
116,024  in  1861.  Attica  owed  all  its  ancient 
glory  to  the  industry  and  genius  of  its  inhabitants. 
S»il  mostly  rugged,  the  surface  consistingof  l»arren 
hills,  or  plains  of  little  extent.  The  chief  moun- 
tains are  Nosea  (Pames),  the  loftiest;  Elatea 
(Cithceron),  and  Manglin,  which  form  its  N.  boun- 
dary; Meudeli  (Pentelicus),  famous  for  its  marble; 
Vndo-vuni  (Hvmettus),  and  Laurini  (/saurian), 
famous  for  its  silver  mines.  The  most  remarkable 
plains  arc  those  of  Athens  and  Marathon ; rivers, 
the  Sarandapom,  Cephissus,  and  Ilissus.  The  pro- 
duce of  Attica  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  Ikco- 
tia;  it  is  deficient  of  water,  and  yields  little  grain 
except  barley ; its  pastures  arc  but  few,  and  its 
sjMiiitaneous  vegetation  consists  mostly  of  ever- 
greens, as  the  pine,  prinari,  olive,  myrtle,  Ac. 
Panics  is  covered  by  a forest,  and  supplies  Athens 
nnd  the  surrounding  country  with  fuel ; Hvmettus 
nUiunds  with  lentisks,  wild  thyme,  and  other  odo- 
riferous plants;  its  honey  still  enjoys  some  portion 
of  its  ancient  fame;  and  its  mutton  has  a delicious 
flavour.  The  oil  is  equal  to  that  of  France : what 
com  is  produced  is  very  good,  and  the  harvest 
takes  place  earlier  than  in  any  other  |wrl  of  Greece. 
Game  is  very  Abundant,  and  wolves,  wild  Ixiarx, 
and  a few'  bear*  are  met  with  in  the  N.  Owls. 
c*]>ocinlly  the  small  grey  owl  ( Stri.r  passer  ina ) , still 
inhabit  the  vicinity  of  Athens  in  great  numbers ; 
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but  luckilv  there  are  remarkably  few  venomous 
reptiles  or  insects.  The  chief  mineral  treasures  are 
marble,  white  at  M.  Pentelicus,  and  grey  at  M. 
Ilymettus;  the  anc.  silver  mines  of  Laurium  are 
no  longer  productive.  Air  pure  and  healthy  ; and 
though  the  country  is  in  many  parts  dreary  and 
uncultivated,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  afford 
sublime  views,  embellished  by  numerous  classical 
remains,  associated  with  imperishable  anti  en- 
nobling recollections.  Even'  hillock  of  Attica  a|>- 
pears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  gtxls  or  heroox, 
and  decorated  with  their  altars  and  statues,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  often  clearly  traceable.  Jt 
originally  contained  174  demi  or  Imroughs ; it  now 
possesses  no  town  of  any  importance,  except 
Athens ; its  villages  are  mostly  inhabited  by  Alba- 
nians. 

ATTLEBOROUGH,  a m.  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  bund.  Shropham,  154  m. 
SW.  Nonvich,  and  1 10  m.  from  London  by  Great 
Eastern  railway.  The  par.  contains  5,800  acres, 
and  2,221  inhnf*.  ace.  to  the  census  of  1861.  The 
town,  formerly  a place  of  some  importance,  is  now 
decayed  ami  inconsiderable, 

AlTOCK  (Atae,  a limit),  an.  Parana*,  a fort 
and  town  of  the  Punjab,  Hindustan,  on  the  E. 
liank  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  83°  56'  X.,  long.  71°  57* 
E.,  42  m.  KSE.  Peshawer,  and  236  m.  NW.  Lahore. 
The  modem  fort  stands  on  a low  hillock  beside  the 
river;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form ; its  shortest  fa«*c< 
parallel  to  the  river,  being  400  yards  in  length, 
and  the  others  twice  as  long.  The  walls  are  of 
polished  stone,  and  the  whole  structure  is  hand- 
some ; but  in  a military  point  of  view  it  is  of  little 
importance,  being  coni manded  by  a hill,  from  which 
it  is  divided  only  by  a ravine.  Estimated  pop.  of 
town  8,000.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a 
small  village,  having  a tort  erected  by  Nadir  Shah, 
and  a fine  aqueduct  built  by  some  former  Khuttuk 
chief.  The  Indus  is  here  200  yards  broad,  the 
channel  deep,  and  the  current  rapid,  but  so  tran- 
quil that  a bridge  might  Ik*  thrown  over  it ; and  it 
is  easily  passed  both  in  boats  nnd  on  the  inflated 
hides  of  oxen,  a contrivance  common  here  and  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  cnxisod  the  Indus  at  or  near  this  point. 

Al’BAGXE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Houchcs  du 
Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Veaume,  10  m.  E.  Mar- 
seilles, on  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to  Nice. 
Po|>.  7,232  in  1861.  Auhagnc  consists  of  an  old 
and  a new  town ; the  former  built  on  the  declivity 
of  n hill,  and  the  latter  at  its  foot.  In  the  first,  the 
houses  an*  small,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty, 
hut  in  the  new  part  the  houses  are  good,  and  the 
streets  broad  and  well  kept.  It  has  fabrics  of 
earthenware  and  paper,  and  tanneries ; and  several 
fairs  are  held  in  it,  tor  the  sale  of  horses,  mules,  and 
jewellery. 

AUBfc,  an  inland  dep.  of  Franco,  SE.  Paris  be- 
tween 47°  55'  and  48°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  24'  and 
4°  48'  E.  long.,  having  N.  dep.  of  Marne,  E.  Haute 
Marne,  S.  the  Cote  d’Or  and  Yonne,  and  W.  Seine 
et  Marne.  Area,  600,188  hectares,  or  2,303  English 
so.  m.  Pop.  264^4?  in  1851,  and  262,785  in  1861. 
The  department  is  traversed  by  the  Seine,  which  is 
navigame  from  Troyes,  and  also  by  its  important 
affluent  the  Aube,  whence  the  dep.  has  its  name; 
the  latter  is  navigable  from  Arcis-sur-Aube.  Sur- 
face generally  flat,  but  in  the  NW.  quarter  then* 
are  some  low  hills.  The  soil  of  the  region  to  the 
N.  and  W.  of  Troyes  consists  of  chalk  thinly 
covered  with  mould,  and  is  exceedingly  barren  and 
unproductive,  a geat  |wirt  of  it  not  f»eing  worth 
cultivation.  The  subsoil  of  the  other  port  ton,  or 
that  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Troyes,  also  consists  of 
chalk  ; hut  being  for  the  most  part  thickly  covered 
with  alluvial  deposit,  produces  luxuriant  crujje  of 
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com,  hemp  and  turnips.  Agriculture  has  made 
considerable  progress  since  the  revolution,  particu- 
larly as  respects  the  culture  of  turnips,  and  the 
formation  ol  artificial  meadows.  Oxen  as  well  as 
horses  are  employed  in  held  labour.  The  annual 
produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  2*20,000  kilogs.  A 
great  number  of  hogs  are  fattened.  The  meadows 
ui  the  valleys  of  the  Seine,  Aube,  and  Arman ce  an- 
nually supply  about  2,000,000  quintals  hay,  about 
onc-tliird  part  of  which  is  sent  to  Pans.  The 
forests  in  some  parts  arc  pretty  extensive,  but  in 
the  barren  dial  It  region  there  is  a great  want  of 
trees.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Kicey,  Bac. 
Bouilly,  Javcmant,  and  Laines-aux-Boia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  tables,  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  soil  are— cultivable  land  304,000,  meadows 
37,500,  vineyards  23,000,  woods  80,000,  heatlis, 
moors,  &c.  22,000  hectares.  Excepting  chalk  and 
marble,  the  minerals  are  unimportant.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  hosiery,  and 
•woollen  stuffs,  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  about 
2,500  looms  and  3,500  work|>eople  are  employed 
in  the  weaving  of  stockings.  The  establishments 
for  spinning  wool,  produce  annually  about  400,000 
kilogs.  of  yam ; and  those  for  spinning  cotton  put 
in  motion  68,000  spindles,  employing  from  2,700  to 
3,000  work|MH>ple,  and  furnish  annually  500,000 
kilogs.  of  yam.  There  ore  also  tanneries,  works  for 
the  preparation  of  beet-root  sugar,  glass-works  and 
tile-works.  With  the  exception  of  Troyes,  the 
chef-lieu , or  capital  of  the  department,  none  of  the 
other  towns  are  of  much  importance.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  viz., 
Troyes,  Arcis-aur-Aube,  Rar-sur-Aubc,  Bar-sur- 
Seinc,  and  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  subdivided  into 
twenty-six  cantons  and  447  communes.  The 
ecclesiastical  affairs  are  uuder  the  bishop  of 
Troyes,  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Sens. 

AUBEL,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Liege,  5 m. 
K.  Venders.  Pop.  3,050  in  1856.  It  has  a good 
weekly  market,  and  a considerable  trade  in  butter 
and  cheese. 

AUBENAS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ardfeche,  cap. 
cant.,  near  the  Ardbche,  at  the  f«>ot  of  the  Ceven- 
nes,  13  m.  SW.  Privas.  Pop.  8,529  in  18C1.  The 
town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a well- 
wooded  hill,  atul  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  an 
old  wall  flanked  with  towers.  The  interior  of  the 
town,  however,  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  its  streets  being  generally 
crooked,  narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  ill- 
built.  Aubenas  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  com- 
merce, and  has  manufact  ures  of  cloth,  filatures  and 
fabrics  of  silk,  and  establishments  for  the  dressing 
of  leather.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  the 
wines  and  chestnuts  of  the  dep.,  and  has  also  a con- 
siderable trade  in  raw  and  wrought  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton. 

A UBEItVILLIERS,  or  Nfitredame-des-Vertus, 
a village  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  a little  to  the  N. 
of  Paris.  Pop.  6,098  in  1831.  The  inhabitants 
are  princi)»ally  employed  in  the  raising  of  garden 
stuffs  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 

AUBIGNY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Cher,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  ISTfcrc,  28  m.  N.  Bourges.  Pop.  2,654 
in  18G1.  The  town  is  old  and  ill-huilt.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  linsey-woolsey, 
serges,  &c.,  and  is  the  centre  of  a considerable 
trade  in  wooL  Aubigny,  with  its  lordship,  was 
erected  into  a duchy  in  1684,  in  favour  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

A U BI N-DE-CORMI ER  (ST.),  a town  of 
France,  dep.  111c*  et  Vilaine,  on  a steep  hill,  1C  m. 
NIC.  Rennes.  Pop.  2,098  in  1861. 

AUBIN  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Avcyron, 
cap.  cant.,  18  m.  NE.  Villefranche,  ou  a branch  of 
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the  Son  them  railway.  Pop.  7,856  in  1861.  In  the 
environs  of  this  town  are  the  burning  mountains, 
or  rather  hills,  of  Fontagnes  and  Buegnc,  in  which 
subterranean  fires  have  been  in  action  for  ages. 
The  smoke  and  other  vapours  produced  by  the 
fires  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  earth,  by  which  they  make  their  escajx;, 
large  quantities  of  imperfect  alum  and  subli- 
mated sulphur.  The  alum  crystals  being  col- 
lected and  refined  furnish  excellent  alum,  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  F ranee. 

AUBIN  (ST.),  a finely  situated  sea-port  town 
of  the  island  of  Jersey,  opposite  to  St.  Holier*,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  bay  on  which  the  latter  is 
built.  Pop.  2,070  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  a single  street  of  well  built  houses. 
There  is  a harbour  formed  by  a pier,  but  it  is  de- 
ficient in  water;  but  the  largest  ships  may  an- 
chor inside  the  pier  at  St.  Aubin's  Castle,  m the 
vicinity. 

AUBONXE,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant/ Vaud, 
on  the  Aubonne,  14  m.  W.  by  S.  Lausanne,  on  the 
railway  from  Lausanne  to  Geneva.  Pop.  1,734  in 
1860.  The  castle  of  Aultonne,  which  commands 
a very  fine  view,  was  built  by  the  counts  of  Gm- 
| yfcre,  and  retired  by  Tavernier,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  to  whom  it  fxdonged,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  heart  of  Duquesne,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  naval  officers  of  France,  is  interred  in 
the  parish  church,  where  a monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory. 

AUBURN,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  N.  York, 
co.  Cayuga,  at  the  N.  end  of  Owasco  Lake,  169  in. 
NW.  Alban,  and  314  in.  NW.  New  York.  Pop. 
12,100  in  I860.  The  streets  are  wide  and  mac- 
adamised, having  numerous  lofty  buildings  of 
brick  and  dressed  limestone.  Auburn  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  its  state  prison,  founded  in 
1816.  This  is  a very  extensive  building,  and  has 
been  conducted,  since  1823,  on  w'hat  has  been 
called  the  * silent,  or  Auburn  plan,’  that  is,  on  the 
plan  of  confining  the  prisoners  to  separate  cells 
during  the  night,  and  making  them  work  together 
during  the  day,  taking  care  to  enforce,  when  they 
are  together,  the  strictest  silence.  The  prison 
was  at  first  conducted  on  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement-,  which  not  being  found  to  answer,  the 
present  system  was  established  in  its  stead.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  state  prison,  there  are  at  Auburn 
a county  prison,  built  in  1833;  a Presbyterian 
theological  seminary,  incorporated  in  1820,  with 
a good  library ; a college,  founded  in  1836 ; a 
court-house,  with  numerous  places  for  public 
worship. 

AUBUSSON,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Crouse, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  20  m.  SE. 
Gucret,  Pop.  6,003  in  1861.  The  town  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a sterile  country,  in  a nar- 
row gorge,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  mountains. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street  of  good  houses;  has 
a theatre,  and  an  agricultural  society.  The  caqiet 
manufacture  of  Aubusson  is  the  most  celebrated 
in  France,  after  that  of  the  Gobelins  and  Beau- 
vais. It  was  formerly,  however,  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  at  present.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  town  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  upwards  of 
2,000  were  directly  employed  in  the  carpet  trade. 
But  being  mostly  Protestants,  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  making  the  greater  num- 
ber emigrate  to  foreign  countries,  gave  a blow  to 
the  manufacture,  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
In  1780,  it  employed  about  700  workpeople.  It 
languished  for  a long  time  after  the  revolution ; 
but  within  the  hist  dozen  years  it  has  materially 
improved,  and  at  present  it  employs  a greater 
number  of  hands  than  in  1780. 
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A UCII,  a city  of  France.  Hop.  Gera,  of  which  it  ' 
18  the  cap.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gen*,  ami  on  J 
the  railway  from  A pen  to  Tarbea.  Pop.  1 1,000  in  f 
1861.  The  town  stands  on  the  plateau  and  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  which  give*  it  at  a distance  a ! 
line  apfiearancc.  A considerable  suburb  is  built 
on  the  np|>osite  side  of  the  river,  the  communica- 
tion with  it  being  kept  up  by  a bridge.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  a court  of  assize,  of  tribunals  of  com- 
merce and  original  jurisdiction,  and  of  an  arch- 
bishopric; and  has  a royal  college,  a primary 
normal  school,  a theological  seminary,  a school 
of  design,  an  agricultural  society,  a museum,  anti 
a public  library  with  about  5,000  volumes.  Not- 
withstanding modem  improvements,  Audi  is  still 
generally  ill-built,  and  the  streets  though  clean, 
arc  narrow  and  crooked.  'Hie  heat  j>art  of  the 
town  is  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau.  There  is 
here  a magnificent  promenade  upon  an  elevated 
terrace  of  great  extent,  finely  shaded,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  ncigb- 
Itouring  country  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  Prin- 
ci|>al  public  buildings,  the  cathedral  and  the 
hotel  of  the  prefecture.  The  former  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  France;  hut  though  taken  j 
as  a whole  it  is  admirable,  its  parts  are  not  a lit  tle  | 
incongruous,  the  principal  part  of  the  building  j 
being  Gothic,  while  the  front  and  some  other 
portions  are  Greek.  The  different  parts  of  the  j 
interior  are  exceedingly  well  profiortiotied.  The 
hotel  of  the  prefecture,  formerly  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  i»  a vast  and  noble  building.  There 
is  also  (in  the  suburb)  an  immense  hospital,  with 
a town-house  and  barracks.  Audi  has  manufac- 
tures of  thread  and  cotton  stuffs,  coarse  cloths, 
with  tanneries,  ami  establishments  for  the  spin-  ! 
ning  of  wool.  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
particularly  in  the  brandies  of  Armagnac. 

Auch  is  a very  ancient  town,  Before  the  Ro- 
man conquest  it  was  called  Climberris,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Auscii.  Augustus  having  j 
planted  in  it  a Roman  colony,  it  took  the  name  of  I 
Augusta-  A uteoev  rum,  whence  its  modem  name  1 
lias  been  derived.  The  old  city  stood  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Gera,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
suburb.  The  modem  city  is,  however,  very  an- 
cient, having  been  founded  previously  to  the 
reign  of  Clovis. 

AUCHTERABPER,  a town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Perth,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Earn.  Pop.  2.K44  in 
18fil.  The  town,  which  is  nearly  1 m.  in  length,  ■ 
consists  of  a single  street  on  both  sides  the  high  ' 
road  from  Glasgow  to  Perth,  being  about  14  m.  j 
W.  by  S.  from  the  latter,  and  having  a sta-  j 
tion  on  the  Scottish  Central  railway.  The  town  ' 
is  principally  occupied  by  cotton  weavers  in  the 
employment  of  the  Glasgow  manufacturers.  At 
one  time  it  returned  menilx-ra  to  the  Scotch  par-  : 
liament,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  or  when  it  lost  i 
the  privilege.  At  present  it  is  the  seat  of  a Pros-  I 
bvterv.  It  was  burned  down  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
in  1718,  and  has  no  building  worth  notice.  The  I 
agriculture  of  the  |iari*h  has  lx-en  greatly  im-  j 
proved  within  the  present  centnrv. 

ACCHTERMUCHTY,  a royal  burgh  and  par. 
of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  the  town  being  situated  on 
the  high  road  from  Kinross  to  Cupar,  9 m.  W.  the 
latter,  on  the  Ed  in  burgh -Perth  railway.  Pop.  of 
town  1,215,  and  of  suburbs  1,223  in  1801.  The 


of  voting  in  the  return  of  a m.  either  to  the  Scotch 
or  British  parliaments. 

AUDE,  a maritime  dep.  in  the  S.  of  Franco,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  separated  from  Spain  by  the 
dep.  of  the  Pyrenees  Orion  tales.  Area,  606.307 
hectares,  or  2,246  English  *q.  m.  Pop.  289,747  in 
1851,  and  353,633  in  1861.  The  Ande,  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  is  the  only  considerable  river  in 
the  dep.;  but  it  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc.  The  coast  along  the  Medi- 
terranean is  mostly  low,  and  is  bordered  by  several 
lagoons,  or.  as  they  are  called  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  etangs.  or  ponds.  At  the  mouth  of 
one  of  them  is  La  Nouvelle,  the  only  port  in  the 
dep.  Surface  generally  hilly  and  mountainous 
being  encumbered  on  the  N.  with  the  Montague 
Noire,  a prolongation  of  theCevenncs.  and  on  the 

5.  with  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees  The 
highest  summit  of  the  latter,  the  Pic  M onset, 
rises  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
the  highest  point  of  the  Montague  Noire  is  about 
3,900  iect  above  the  sea.  Soil  of  the  plains  am! 
valleys  generally  calcareous  and  very  productive. 
Climate  variable,  and  principally  distinguished 
by  the  prevalence  of  hot  winds;  that  from  the 
SE.  called  the  Autan,  and  that  from  the  X\Y. 
called  the  Or*.  Both  of  these  blow  with  great 
force ; ami  at  Carcassonne  and  Castelnaudary  the 
autan  is  occasionally  so  violent  as  to  unnsif 
houses  and  tear  up  trees.  In  summer  it  some- 
times strikingly  resembles  the  sirocco.  All  sorts 
of  com  are  raised  on  the  plains,  and  millet  and 
buckwheat  on  the  mountains.  The  produce  ex- 
ceeils  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  so  much, 
that  the  exj*ort  is  estimated  at  about  500,000 
hectolitres  a year.  Next  to  corn,  wine  is  the 
most  important  agricultural  product,  the  vine- 
yards being  supposed  to  furnish  about  890,000 
hectolitres  a year.  The  red  wines  are  inferior, 
but  the  white  wines,  particularly  the  hlanquette 
de  Linioux,  nre  much  esteemed.  A good  deal  of 
brandy  is  manufactured.  Sheep  numerous:  an- 
nual product  of  wool  estimated  at  1 ,800.000  kilogs. 
Irrigation  well  understood:  and  there  nre  some 
tine  artificial  meadows.  The  honey  of  Narbonne 
is  the  finest  in  France.  According  to  the  official 
tables,  the  soil  is  principally  appropriated  as 
follows;  viz. — cultivable  lands  278,000,  meadows 
11,000,  vineyards  60,000,  forests  44,000,  and  waste 
lands,  heaths.  A*c.  183,000  hectares.  Landed  pro- 
perty is  greatly  subdivided  in  this  as  in  the  other 
South-west  deportments;  the  average  extent  of 
the  farm  is  60  acres  and  a great  many  are  less. 
This  sulxUvision  is  of  old  date,  and  existed  long 
previous  to  the  revolution.  The  dep.  is  rich  in 
mineral  products.  Mines  of  iron  are  wrought  in 
different  places ; and  the  total  produce  of  the 
foundries  is  estimated  at  about  17,000  metrical 
quintals  a year.  Above  30,000  pieces  of  cloth  are 
annually  manufactured  at  Carcassonne,  of  which 

6,  (XX)  an?  export**!  to  the  Levant.  There  is  also 
a large  manufactory  of  corahs  and  articles  of  jet, 
with  fabrics  of  paper,  tanneries,  distilleries,  and 
salt-works.  Trade  and  industry  have  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  facilities  of  communication  af- 
forded by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  as  well  as  by 
the  railway  from  Toulouse  to  Cette,  with  its 
branches,  which  crosses  the  department.  Principal 
towns  Carcassonne,  Narbonne,  and  Castelnou- 


town  is  intersected  by  a rapid  streamlet,  employed 
to  turn  Hax  and  other  mills,  and  to  supply  a bleach- 
field.  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  hut  contains  a 
fair  projxirtion  of  go**!  substantial  houses.  The 
inhabitants  nre  principally  employed  in  the 
weaving  and  spinning  of  linen  and  cotton,  espe- 
cially the  former.  It  was  created  a royal  burgh 
by  James  IV., but  has  never  enjoyed  the  privilege 


darv. 

AUPINCOIXRT,  a village  of  France,  dep. 
Boul»s,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dmibe,  3 m.  SE.  M«»ut- 
belinni.  Pop.  2,864  in  1861.  This  village  is 
distinguished  by  its  iron-works,  which  furnish 
annually  above  6,(XIO.OOO  kilogs.  of  bar  and 
1 wrought  iron,  exclusive  of  considerable  quantities 
| of  iron  and  tin  plates. 
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AUDRUICQ*  a tnwn  of  France,  den.  Pas  do 
Calais,  cap.  cant,  2,373  m.  NNW,  St.  Miner,  on 
the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  2,220  in  1801. 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified. 

AUERBACH,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Golzsch,  12  rn.  E.  Plauen.  Pop.  4,444  in  1801. 
The  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1834,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in  a superior  style.  It ; 
lias  manufactures  of  musliu  and  black  lace,  with  I 
breweries,  |w»|«‘r- works,  and  an  active  trade. 

AUKltRAClf,  ft  handsome  village  of  g.  d.  Ilesse 
Darmstadt,  15  m.  S.  Darmstadt.  Pop.  1,750  in 
1861.  It  has  a castle,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke;  and  several  wells  and  baths,  much 
resorted  to  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Darmstadt. 

AUEKSTADT,  a small  village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  rug.  Merseburg,  6 m.  \V.  Naumburg.  | 
Here,  on  the  1 Ith  of  October,  1806,  the  main  body  ! 
of  the  great  Prussian  army,  under  the  Duke  of  | 
Brunswick  and  t he  king  in  person,  was  defeated 
by  the  division  of  the  grand  French  army  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Davoust.  The  same  day 
Xap<  ileon  defeated,  at  Jena,  the  right  wing  of  the 
Prussian  army,  under  General  MollendoriT.  The 
combined  action  has  been  called  the  battle  of 
Jena.  (See  Jkxa.)  Davoust,  in  rewnnl  of  bis 
skill  and  gallantry,  received  from  Napoleon  the  j 
title  of  Duke  of  Auerstudt. 

AUGGUR,  a town  of  Hindustan,  prov,  Mulwa:  ] 
in  the  doro.  of  Sindia ; on  a rocky  eminence,  1,508 
It.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lietw'een  two  lakes, 
40  m.  NE.  Oojcin;  bit.  23°  43'  X.,  long.  76°  i'  K. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  and  lias  a well- 
built  native  fortress:  it  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  in  1820  contained  6,000  houses;  but  these, 
excepting  one  street,  were  nearly  mud  buildings. 

AUGSBURG  (an.  Auguatn  Viitdelicorum),  a city 
of  Bavaria,  cap.  cue.  Upjier  Danuta,  tinclv  situated 
in  an  extensive  ami  fert  ile  plain,  lietween  and  near 
the  continence  of  the  Wertach  and  I.ecli,  35  m. 
NW.  Munich,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  from 
Munich  to  Ulra,  and  from  Ntirnberg  to  the  hike  of 
Constance.  Pop.  38,460  in  1861.  Augsburg  was 
long  one  of  the  richest,  most  commercial,  and 
powerful  of  the  free  cities  of  the  empire.  Its  forti- 
fications were  dismantled  in  1703,  and  the  old 
walls  have  been  partly  converted  into  promenades. 
The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  inconvenient, but 
one  of  them,  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  is  n noble 
thoroughfare,  more  than  § of  a mile  in  length,  wide 
and  airv.  with  lofty,  well-built,  houses,  and  orna- 
mented with  several  fine  fountains.  There  are 
some  other  good  streets  and  squares.  The  houses. ; 
which  are  mostly  old,  are  large,  and  sculptured 
ami  painted  fronts  are  common.  The  town-hall,  i 
near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Maximilian  ! 
Strasse.  the  finest  building  in  the  town,  was  j 
finished  in  1620.  It  lias  a hall  on  its  second  story,  j 
denominated  the  golden  hall,  from  the  profusion  I 
of  gilding,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  apartment*  in  I 
Germany.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  | 
|*alaee,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  but  ! 
now  used  for  government  offices;  the  cathedral,  I 
an  extensive  Gothic  fabric,  dating,  in  part,  from  the 
sixth  century ; the  arsenal;  the  abbey  of  St.  Ulric, 
with  the  church  of  St.  Afra,  ami  the  new  ‘ Waa- 
renhallc,’  or  commercial  exchange.  The  town  is 
extremely  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  no  fewer  than  four  canal*.  Exclusive  of 
the  walks  on  the  glacis  and  in  the  neighbourhood, : 
it  has  a fine  promenade  in  front  of  St.  Uric's  I 
church.  Among  the  educational  establishments 
are  two  gymnasiums,  at  one  of  which  Prince  Louis 
Na{Mileon,  subsequently  Napoleon  III..  Emperor, 
received  his  education;  an  academy  of  arts,  founded 
in  1820;  a polytechnic  society;  two  endowed  schools 
for  females,  n Lancastrian  school,  and  several  Sun- 


day schools.  The  public  library  contains  a valu- 
able collection  of  printed  and  manuscript  Greek 
works.  The  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the 
German  school,  formerly  in  the  town-hall,  lias  been 
partly  removed  to  Munich.  Among  the  charitable 
establishments  is  the  Fuggerei.  This  consists  of  51 
small  houses  containing  106  dwellings,  built  in 
1519  by  the  Fugger  family,  ami  let  to  indigent  citi- 
zens at  a mere  nominal  rent.  In  our  own  times, 
Sohaezler,  a hanker  of  the  city,  has  followed  up 
this  example,  by  endowing  a school  of  industry 
for  100  orphans  and  poor  children,  and  founding 
an  asylum  for  decayed  towns- people. 

The  manufactures  of  Augsburg  are  various  and 
important.  That  of  woollen  stuffs  Is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  thriving;  those  of  cotton  and  linen, 
though  still  considerable,  have  declined.  It  has  also 
a cannon  foundry,  and  produces  large  quantities 
of  paper,  with  gold  and  silver  lace  and  Jewellery, 
printing-types,  soap,  and  glass.  Augsburg  is  like- 
wise the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in  printing, 
engraving,  and  bookbinding,  but  its  principal  im- 
portance at  present,  and  for  a long  time  tmst,  has 
been  derived  from  its  being,  next  to  Frankfort,  the 
grand  seat  of  banking  and  exchange  operations  in 
Central  Europe.  The  greater  part  of  the  exten- 
sive transactions  between  Vienna  and  \V.  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  most  of  those  lietween  Germany 
and  Italy,  are  finally  balanced  and  adjusted  in  tins 
city. 

This  was  formerly  a place  of  much  greater  popu- 
lation ami  importance  than  at  present.  It  is  vorv 
ancient,  Augustus  having  settled  a colony  in  it 
about  twelve  years  n.c.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  early  distinguished  by  its  trade  and  having 
purchased  its  freedom  from  the  dukes  of  Suabia,  it 
rapidly  rose  in  im|M»rtance.  At  the  end  of  the  1 Ith 
century  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  some  other 
cities  in  Southern  Germany,  had  establishments  iu 
Venice,  and  carried  on  a very  extensive  trade  with 
Italy,  the  levant,  and  the  rest  of  Germany.  The 
family  of  the  Fuggcrs,  probably  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  merchants  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  and  who  afterwards  became  princes  of 
the  empire,  were  originally  simple  burghers  of  this 
city,  weavers  by  trade,  and  though  the  most 
celebrated,  they  were  not  its  only  citizens  who 
attained  to  almost  regal  opulence  and  power. 
Augsburg  declined,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
prolonged  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but 
more,  |>erhaps,  from  the  change  in  the  channels  of 
commerce,  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  route 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ami  the  rise 
of  other  emporiums.  Latterly  it  has  improved 
considerably. 

Augsburg  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important 
events.  At  a diet  held  within  its  walls — in  an 
ancient  building  still  standing,  called  the  ‘Resi- 
dence'— on  the  25th  of  June,  1530,  the  famous 
Confession  of  Faith. drawn  up  by  Mdancthnn  and 
sutaenhed  by  the  Protestant  princes,  was  pub- 
licly read  before,  and  presen  ted  to,  the  Emjieror 
Charles  V.  This  celebrated  document  has  thence 
been  called  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Here,  also, 
the  interim,  or  provisional  edict,  was  published  bv 
Charles  V'.  iu  1548;  and  here,  in  1555,  was  con- 
cluded the  peace  wdiieh  assured  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  and  liberties  to  the  Protestants. 
Augsburg  continued  to  Is*  a free  city  till  1806, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  Bavaria.  It  is 
now  the  cap.  of  Suabia,  one  of  the  eight  provinces 
of  the  kingdom. 

AUGUSTA,  a city  of  the  U.  States,  E.  frontier 
Georgia,  on  the  Savannah  river,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Hamburgh  in  S.  Carolina;  123  m. 
NNW.  Savannah.  138  m.  WNW.  Charleston,  lat. 
33°  33'  N.,  long.  80°  40'  W.  Pop.  13.200  in  i860. 
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The  city  in  situated  on  an  elevated  plain ; streets 
wide,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
houses  brick,  many  of  them  being  spacious  and 
elegant.  It  has  a city  hall,  court-house,  theatre, 
academy,  hospital,  with  numerous  places  for  pub- 
lic worship;  a medical  college,  and  a college  for 
Methodists.  Augusta  has  a considerable  transit 
trade,  particularly  in  the  conveying  of  cotton  to  ' 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  but  which  suffered 
much  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 

1 Mill -5,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  city  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  cut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Northern  States. 

Augusta,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  Maine, 
on  the  Kcnnel>ec,  168  m.  NE.  Boston.  Pop.  in  j 
1810,  1,805;  in  1830,  8,980;  and  in  1860,  10,000.  j 
It  is  a finely  situated  town,  and  has  been,  since 
183*2,  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  government 
of  the  state.  The  river,  which  is  thus  far  navi-  I 
gable  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  is  here  crossed  by  a | 
bridge  of  two  arches,  each  180  ft.  in  span. 

AUGUSTINE  (ST.),  a town  and  sea-port  of  the  | 
U.  States,  E.  coast  of  Florida,  lat.  29°  52'  X.,  long,  i 
81°  25'  W.  Previously  to  the  acquisition  of  Flo- 
rida by  the  U.  States,  this  was  a place  of  some 
importance,  contained  from  4,000  to  5,000  inhah., 
and  was  defended  by  a fort.  But  it  has  since  de- 
clined, principally  in  consequence  of  the  badness 
of  its  port.  The  liar  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
has  not  more  than  8 or  9 ft.  water  at  high  spring 
tides,  and  at  low  water  not  more  than  5 ft.,  which 
at  times  makes  it  im|M>ssi  hie  even  for  Istats  to  pass 
in  or  out.  A lighthouse,  on  the  X.  end  of  Anastasia 
Island,  with  a fixed  light,  marks  the  entrance  to 
the  port.  (Blunt’s  American  Coast  Pilot,  p.  243.)  I 

AULENDORFF,  a market-town  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  circ.  Danube,  12  m.  8SW.  Biberach  (Bib- 
erach,  on  the  railway  from  Ulm  to  the  lake  of 
Constance).  Pop.  1,105  in  1861.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  has  a castle,  partly  Roman,  with  a 
fine  picture  gallery. 

A U LETT  A.  n town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  I 
Salerno,  on  a hill,  near  the  Negro,  36  m.  L.SE.  Sa- 
lerno. Pop.  8,548  in  1862.  This  town  is  very 
ancient,  having  been  founded  hv  a Greek  colony. 

AULONA,  or  VALONA  (an.  A w/</n),a  sea-port 
town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Albania,  cap. 
Sanjiack,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
K.  side  of  a gulf  of  the  same  name,  64  m.  EXE. 
Otranto,  in  Italy,  lat.  40°  27'  16"  N.,  long.  19° 
26'  20"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  6,000,  consisting  of  j 
Turks,  Christians,  and  Jews  banished  from  An- 
cona, by  Pope  Paul  IV.  Though  very  ancient,  it  I 
has  few  or  no  remains  of  antiquity,  ft  was  taken  , 
by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians  in  1691 ; and 
the  only  good  houses  of  which  it  has  to  boast, 
were  built  by  the  latter.  It  is  defended  by  a 
castle.  The  Gulf  of  Aulona  hns  at  its  mouth  the 
small  island  of  Sassino,  which  serves  as  a natural 
breakwater,  protecting  it  from  the  heavy  seas  that 
would  otherwise  he  thrown  in  from  the  W.  and 
N \V.  There  is  deep  water  on  each  side  the  island, 
and  within  the  gulf  expands  into  a fine  Win  with 
excellent  anchoring  ground.  The  country  round 
Aulona  is  exceedingly  fertile ; but  it  is  very  un- 
healthy in  summer,  when  the  town  is  nearly  de- 
serted bv  the  inhabitants. 

AUMALE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Infc- 
rieure,  cat),  canton,  on  the  Hresle,  14  m.  EXE. 
NeucbateL  Pop.  2,134  in  1861.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloth  ; some  good  mineral 
sources  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry  IV. 
was  wounded  in  an  action  with  the  S]>oniards 
under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  on  the  bridge  of  this 
town,  in  1592. 

ALLAY,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Mor- 
bihan,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Auray,  11m.  \V.  V unties. 
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on  the  railway  from  Vannes  to  L’Orient.  Pop. 
8,969  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a hill;  the  town-house  and  the  parish 
church  are  worth  notice.  Vessels  of  small  burden 
come  up  to  the  town ; but  its  port  lower  down  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  and  it 
has  a good  deal  of  coasting  trade.  Charles  of 
Blois  was  killed  and  Duguesclin  made  prisoner  in 
a battle  fought  here  in  1864. 

AU  RICH,  a town  of  Hanover,  cap.  W.  Fries- 
land, 15m.  NE.  Emdcn.  Pop, 4,712  in  1861.  The 
town  is  the  Beat  of  the  provincial  government,  a 
chancellery,  and  a Protestant  consistory.  It  has 
three  churches,  a college,  and  a gymnasium,  with 
fabrics  of  tobacco,  paper,  and  pipes. 

A U BILL  AC,  a town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Can- 
tal,  on  the  Jordane,  147  m.  E.  Bordeaux,  on  the 
railway  from  Bordeaux  to  Lyons.  Pop.  10,936  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
and  between  it  and  the  river  is  the  agreeable  pro- 
menado.  called  Le  Gravier.  Though  generally  well 
built,  it  is  gloomy  and  disagreeable  : the  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  paved,  hut  well  watered  and 
clean.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
defended  by  a castle;  but  excepting  a part  of  the 
latter,  the  rest  of  its  fortifications  have  boen  de- 
molished. 'Hie  college  is  the  largest  of  the  public 
buildings:  the  hotel  of  the  prefect,  the  town- 
house,  and  the  church  of  St.  G fraud,  belonging  to 
the  ancient  monastery  to  which  the  town  owes  its 
foundation,  deserve  notice.  There  is  a handsome 
bridge  over  the  river.  Aurillac  has  tribunals  of 
original  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce;  a theatre, 
a public  library  containing  6,000  volumes,  a society 
of  agriculture,  a cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a 
dtytot  tie  rAertmr,  or  haras.  It  is  an  industrious 
town,  and  hHS  manufactures  of  j taper,  lace,  ami 
tapestry.  Piganiol  dc  la  Force,  the  author  of  a 
‘ Description  Geographique  et  Historique  de  la 
France’  (Paris,  1752-53,  15  vols.  12mo.),  was  horn 
here  in  1673.  Carrier,  infamous  for  his  atrocities 
during  the  revolution,  was  also  a native  of  this 
place. 

AUBIOL,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  on  the  Vcaume,  15  m.  F.NE.  Marseilles. 
Pop.  5,047  in  1861.  The  town  has  manufactures 
of  wool  and  tapestry,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  valuable  coal  ami  copper  mines.  A good  trade 
is  carried  on,  and  well  frequented  fairs  ore  held  on 
the  18th  September,  3rd  October,  and  the  6lh  of 
December,  for  hogs,  mules,  grain,  and  cloth. 

AURUNGABAD  ( the  place  of  the  throne),  a 
large  marit.  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  Hindostan,  com- 
prised partly  in  the  British  dominions  (presid. 
Ilombay),  and  partly  in  those  of  the  Nizam ; prin- 
cipally between  18^  and  21°  N.  lat.,  and  73®  and 
| 77°  h.  long.;  having  X.  the  provs.  Gujrnt,  Can- 
! deish,  and  Borar,  E.  Beeder,  S.  Bejapoor,  and 
j W.  the  Indian  Ocean.  Surface  very  irregular, 
and  in  general  mountainous,  especially  toward 
the  W.,  where  the  Gliauts  attain  a considerable 
height.  That  |>art  of  the  prov.  E.  of  the  Western 
( .1  muts  is  a table-land  rarely  lees  than  1,800  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  often  much  more : it  abounds 
( with  natural  fortresses  ami  strongholds.  There 
; are  no  rivers  of  any  size;  the  Xeera,  Beeroa.  and 
! Godavery  rise  within  this  prov.,  hut  acquire  no 
magnitude  until  after  they  have  left  it:  the  two 
former  streams  unite  in  marking  the  SW.  boun- 
dary. The  climate  is  particularly  favourable  fur 
the  production  of  Kuro|>ean  fruits  which  arrive  at 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  India, 
j especially  the  peach,  gra|»e,  and  strawberry : nec- 
tarines, figs,  and  melons  are  excellent ; out  the 
oranges  arc  inferior  to  those  of  Svlhet  and  Tip- 
peruh.  The  gardens  and  fields  around  the  villages 
arc  very  generally  inclosed  by  hedges  of  prickly 
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pear  and  milk-plant;  rice  is  the  groin  most  culti- 
vated. Great  numbers  of  horses  for  the  Maharatta 
cavalry  were  formerly  reared  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Xeern  and  Beema;  they  are  a hardy  breed,  hut 
neither  strong  nor  handsome.  The  inhab.  are 
chiefly  M ah  amt  las ; but  the  prov.  is  comparatively 
thinly  peopled,  especially  toward  the  NE.:  the 
Mohammedans  are  to  the  Hindoos  only  as  1 to 
20.  Aurungnlmd  has  thirteen  subdivisions,  and 
contains  the  cities  of  Bombay,  Poonah,  Auranga- 
bad. and  Soolaixmr.  The  bazaars  of  its  larger 
towns  are  cheerful  and  enlivening  enough,  hut  the 
streets  of  its  smaller  ones  extremely  dull  and 
gloomy,  from  the  aliseiice  of  windows  facing  towards 
them.  The  religious  editices  are  distinguished  by 
manv  peculiarities  from  those  of  the  prov.  both 
of  N.  and  S.  India;  the  portico  is  often  nearly 
as  largo  as  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  in 
some  towns  the  pagodas  are  either  twelve-sided 
joTamids  or  square  buildings  surmounted  by  a 
large  cufMila.  Many  remarkable  antiquities  exist 
in  this  prov.;  as  the  temples  and  caves  at  Salsette, 
Elephanta.  Carloc,  Ellora,  Ac.  Until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Maharatta  power,  in  1818,  plundering  by 
land  and  piracy  by  sea  prevailed  much  in  and 
round  this  prov.,  the  greater  part  of  which,  for 
some  time  previously  to  that  year,  was  subject  to 
the  Peishwa.  Aurungnltad  was  also  the  great 
source  of  the  predatory  bands  that  devasted  Hin- 
dustan for  more  than  a century ; though,  after  the 
overthrew  of  the  Maharattas.  ft  become  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  orderly  portions  of  the  |>eni»- 
sula.  The  construction  of  a line  of  railway,  con- 
necting the  city  of  Aurungahad  with  Bombay, 
has  greatly  tended  to  the  increase  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  inha- 
bitants. This  prov.  was  formerly  called  Ahmed- 
miggur,  and  afterwards  Dowletabad,  from  the 
cities  so  named  being  in  turn  its  capitals,  under 
two  dynasties  previously  to  a.x>.  1635:  at  which 
period  Shah  Jehan  dually  conquered  and  annexed 
it  to  the  Mogul  empire.  Tin*  seat  of  government 
was  then  transferred  from  Dowletabad  to  Gurka, 
which  town  becoming  the  favourite  residence  of 
Aunmgzebe,  acquired,  as  well  as  the  prov.,  its 
modern  appellation. 

AuRUNGAnAD,  a city  of  the  Deccan,  Hindustan, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  within  the  (bun.  of  the 
Nizam,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a battalion  of  his 
army  under  British  officers,  it  is  built  in  a hol- 
low on  the  banks  of  the  Kowlah,  a tributary  of 
the  Godavery,  in  19°  54'  X.  lat..  and  75°  33'  E. 
long.,  275  m.  NW.  Hyderabad,  180  m.  EXE.  Bom- 
bay, and  140  ra.  XE.  Poonah,  with  a station  on 
the  railway  from  Xagpoor  to  Ilomliay.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  60,000.  Aurungnl»ad  was  once  highly 
flourishing,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  but  now.  in  great  part,  presents  an  appearance 
of  decay  and  ruin ; though,  at  a distance,  its  lofty 
minarets,  large  white  domes,  and  terraced  houses, 
give  it  an  imposing  character.  The  wall  which 
surrounds  it,  though  capable  of  affording  protec- 
tion from  predatory  bodies,  is  lower  than  suen  walls 
usually  are.  The  streets  are  broad,  especially  the 
princif>al  bazaar,  which  is  2 m.  in  length,  and  has 
at  one  extremity  a spacious  quadrangle,  with  a 
handsome  modem  market : some  few  streets  are 
paved.  There  are  many  large  and  good  houses ; 
and  the  public  buildings,  mosques,  and  caravan- 
serais, are  superior  to  those  usually  met  with  in 
native  cities,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  fountains.  The  shops  are  sup- 
died  with  the  goods  of  both  India  and  Europe; 
>ut  there  it  not  mudh  commercial  activity.  The 
only  structures  worthy  of  notice  are  the  royal 
palace  of  Aunmgzebe,  which  covers  a large  space 
of  ground,  but  is  now  fast  mouldering  away ; ami 
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j a mausoleum  erected  by  that  monarch  to  a 
■ favourite  wife,  an  octagonal  building  with  a 
j cupola  and  four  minarets,  constructed  on  the 
' model  of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra : the  inelomire 
surrounding  it  contains  pcrhajus  thirty  acres  of 
land  laid  out  in  gardens.  The  principal  suburb  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  connected 
with  the  city  by  twro  substantial  stone  bridges. 
Toward  the  X.  there  is  a large  marshy  tract  of 
ground  cultivated  with  rice,  and  near  the  Delhi 
gate  is  a considerable  tank,  now  overgrown  with 
weeds ; from  which  circumstances,  combined  with 
its  low  situation  and  ruinous  state,  this  city  is  de- 
cidedly unhealthy.  It  is,  however,  by  reason  of 
its  position,  well  supplied  with  g<*od  water,  con- 
veyed thither  in  stone  conduits  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and  distributed  by  earthen  pi|iea 
into  stone  reservoirs  in  every  quarter.  The  climate 
is  subject  to  great  and  sudden  alterations:  for 
one-third  part  of  the  year  E.  winds  prevail,  and 
the  thermometer  ranges  Irom  50°  to  86°  Fjihr. ; for 
the  rest  of  the  year  WSYV.  wimls  are  the  most 
common,  the  thermometer  often  rising  to  100°. 
Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  grajs*s  and  oranges  are  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  military  cantop- 
mentM  are  in  a salubrious  spot  aUmt  a mile  S\V. 
the  city.  Aurungahad  was  originally  named  Gurka, 
and  became  the  scat  of  the  provincial  government 
after  the  Mogul  conquest  in  A.n.  1634. 

AUSPITZ,  or  // ustopflfch,  a town  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  Moravia,  circ.  Brilnn,  belonging  to 
Prince  Lichtenstein.  Pop.  3,113  in  1858.  The 
neigh Ixmrhood  is  famous  for  its  wine. 

AUSTEKL1TZ,  a small  seignorial  town  of  Mo- 
ravia, circ.  Brilnn,  on  the  Littawa,  13  m.  SE. 
Brilnn.  Pop.  8,462  in  1858.  The  town  has  a 
magnificent  castle  and  gardens.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  town,  on  the  2nd  of  December.  1805,  took 
place  the  famous  battle  that  tapirs  its  name  l»e- 
tween  the  French  army  under  Xapoleon,  and  the 
combined  Kussian  and  Austrian  armies  under  their 
respective  emj>erors.  The  bnttle  of  Austerlitz  was 
followed  hv  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  signed  on  the 
26th  of  Decemlier. 

AL'STLE  (ST.),  a m.  towm  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Cornwall,  bund.  Powder,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  at  the  l*>ttomof  which  is  a small  rivulet,  243 
m.  WSYV.  London.  14  m.  XXE.  Truro.  The  par. 
contains  1 1 ,540  acres,  and.  according  to  the  census 
of  1861,  had  11,893  inhab..  and  the  town  3.825 
inhab.  It  is  situated  about  2 m.  from  St.  Austle's 
Bav,  and  is  connected  by  a railway  with  the  jiort. 
of  t*ent«wan,  and*  also  with  the  port  of  Charleston. 
It  has  a good  church,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  in  convenient,  ninny  of  them  being  unpaved. 

It  is  the  seat  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  stan- 
nary courts ; but  it  owes  its  entire  consequence  to 
the  Polgooth  and  Urennis  tin  and  copper  mines, 
and  the  soap-stone  quarries  and  china-clay  works 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  'Hie  pilchard  fishery  is 
also  prosecuted  to  a considerable  extent  in  St. 
Austle’s  Bav.  The  extension  of  the  mines  and 
clay-works  has  been  such  that  the  population  of 
the  parish  has  more  than  trebled  since  1801,  it 
having  then  amounted  to  only  3,788.  About  5,000 
tons  of  soap-stone  and  7,0tM)  tons  of  china-clay 
are  annually  shipped  from  Charleston  and  Pente- 
wan.  principally  lor  the  potteries. 

AUSTRALASIA,  a great  division  of  the  globe, 
lying  S.  an<l  SE.  of  Asia. 

It  was  for  a lengthened  period  supposed  that 
the  different  points  of  land  that  were  discovered 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  the  S.  of  the  islands  of 
Java  and  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ami  Cape  Horn,  belonged  to  or  funned  part*  of  a 
vast  southern  continent,  tu  which  the  name  of 
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Terra  Australis  was  given.  The  existence  of  this 
great  continent  was  inferred,  not  merely  from  the 
discovery  of  lengthened  portions  of  coast,  but  also 
on  theoretical  grounds,  it  being  supposed  to  be 
necessary  as  a counterpoise  to  the  vast  extent  of 
land  round  the  Arctic  pole.  (Histoire  des  Naviga- 
tions aux  Torres  Austroles,  L 18.)  But  as  this 
Terra  Australis  was  sup]>osed  to  extend  quite 
round  the  globe,  the  expediency  of  subdividing  it 
into  smaller  portions  became  evident ; and  the 
learned  President  de  Brasses,  in  his  excellent  work 
referred  to  above,  suggested  that  that  portion  of  it 
to  the  S.  of  Asia  should  be  called  Australasia, 
that  ti»  the  S.  of  America  MageUanica , and  that  to 
the  S.  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Polynesia , from  the 
number  of  its  islands.  (Navigations  aux  Terms 
Austroles,  i.  80.)  The  discoveries  of  Cook  and 
other  modem  navigators  have  shown  that  there  is 
but  little  ground  for  thinking  that  there  is  any 
continent  S.  of  America.  But  the  appropriateness 
of  the  names  given  by  I>e  Crosses  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  Terra  Australis  have  been  very 
generally  acknowledged.  And  with  the  exception 
of  the  usual,  although  incorrect,  conversion  of 
Australasia  into  Australia,  and  the  extension  of 
the  latter  a little  farther  to  the  K.  than  De  Brasses 
had  probably  in  view,  his  definitions  arc*  now  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  Is  not,  however,  very  easy  to 
assign  the  precise  limits  of  Australasia,  mingling 
as  it  does  with  the  Polynesian  islands  towards  the 
XF.,  and  with  those  of  the  Indian  archipelago 
towards  the  NW. : physical  rather  than  purely 
geographical  considerations  dictate  the  demarca- 
tion. 

S.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Australasia  ex- 
tends from  the  11 3th  to  the  180th  meridian. 

Between  the  tropic  and  11°  S.  Iat.,  from  the 
113th  to  the  170th  meridian. 

Between  11°  and  5°  S.  Iat,  from  the  135th  to 
the  165th  mendian. 

Between  5°  and  1$°  S.  Iat.,  from  the  131st  to 
the  160th  meridian. 

Between  1 8.  Iat.  and  the  equator,  from  the 

130th  to  the  150th  meridian. 

Within  these  limits  are  included  the  continent 
of  Australia,  formerly  called  New  Holland,  and 
the  islands  of  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides, 
Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands,  Solomon’s  Archipelago, 
New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  Admi- 
ralty Isles,  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  In  the 
t»uhjoi)H>d  description  the  continent  of  Australia  is 
more  particularly  treated.  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Diemen’s  Land  being  left  to  special 
articles.  See  Van  Diemens  Land  and  Zealand, 
New, 

The  continent  of  Australia  lies  between  10°  39' 
and  39°  11^'  S.  Iat.,  and  extends  from  113°  .V  to 
153°  16'  E.  long.  In  form  it  is  very  compact ; its 
greatest  length,  from  W.  to  E.,  between  Dirk 
Hartoy’s  Point  and  Sandy  Cape,  being  2,400  m., 
its  greatest  width,  from  N.  to  S.,  between  Ca|>e 
York  and  Cape  Wilson,  1,971  m.  Its  average 
length  and  width  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  at 
1,800  and  1,700  m.  respectively;  its  coast-line  at 
7,750  m. ; and  its  area  is  estimated  at  alnnit 
8.000,000  sq.  m.  (Flinders’  Charts,  Voyage,  i.  221. 
ii.  8.  jxi&sim ; King,  ii.  178,  et  pass. ; Picture  of 
Australia,  11.) 

Sketch  of  Australia. — Coast. — In  compari- 
son with  the  outlines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  E.  scaboanl  of  America,  Australia  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  iron-lmund.  It  possesses  onlv 
three  large  indentations,  namely,  Cambridge  Gulf 
and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  N.t  and  Spen- 
cer's Gulf  on  the  S.  Shark’s  Bay  on  the  W.  and 
llcrvey’a  Bay  on  the  E.  are  the  next  largest, 


but  they  arc  very  inconsiderable,  not  more  than 
40  or  50  m.  in  width  and  depth ; and  for  the  rest, 
though  some  of  them,  as  Port  Philip  on  the  S.. 
and  Van  Diemen  s Gulf  on  the  W.,  are  large, 
when  regarded  as  harixmrs,  they  are  insignificant 
if  considered  as  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
coast.  The  same  remark  applies  to  such  inlets  as 
King  George's  Sound,  Western  Port,  Comer  Inlet, 
Ac.  on  the  S.,  or  to  the  Twofold  Bay,  Jervis  Bay, 
Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  &c.  on  the  E.  It  may 
be  observed,  too,  that  these  ports  and  harixiurs  are 
numerous  only  on  the  E.  and  N.  shores ; a verv 
considerable  portion  of  those  on  the  S.  anti  W. 
being  quite  unbroken.  (Flinders,  L 49-223:  King, 
it  159-178;  Australian  Directory,  30,  31,  Ac.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Aus- 
tralian coast  is  the  total  alisenee  of  outlets  for  any 
large  rivers.  So  complete  is  this,  that  after  Flin- 
ders’ survey  (in  1801-3)  had  established  the  fact, 
a belief  became  pretty  general  that  the  whole 
land  was  fenced,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  by  a continuous  mountain  ridge ; on  the 
inner  sides  of  which  the  i>rmcipal  rivers  had 
their  sources,  flowing  inwardlv  to  a great  internal 
lake  or  mediterranean  sea.  Wild  as  this  hypo- 
thesis may  now  appear,  it  received  some  coun- 
tenance from  the  earlier  results  of  interior  discovery, 
though  it  was  unwarranted  bv  the  accounts  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  has  been  completely 
disproved  by  more  recent  and  more  accurate 
investigation.  The  S.  coast,  through  a length  of 
more  than  20°,  from  Cape  Leuwin  to  Spencer's 
Gulf,  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  with  only  here 
and  there  some  eminences,  anil  scarcely  anywhere 
exhibiting  a high  inland  country.  (Flinders’ Charts, 
2-4,  Voy.  i.  49-255.)  On  the  E.,  indeed,  a range 
of  mountains  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast,  extending  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent as  far.  at  least,  as  the  26th  parallel,  and 
most  probably  as  far  as  Cape  York,  on  Torres 
Straits,  the  most  remote  point  of  the  mainland 
towards  the  N.  (Adtn.  Ch.  Flinders,  ii.  1-76; 
King,  i.  165-240;  Bliglvs  Nar.  46-69.)  But  on 
the  N.  shore,  a mountain,  not  higher  than  the 
mad  of  a sloop,  is  noticed  by  Flinders  as  the  high- 
est point  of  ground  seen  by  him  in  a run  of  175 
leagues  along  the  coast.  (A  oyage,  ii.  134.)  Low 
levels,  with  only  here  and  there  some  elevations 
of  no  great  character,  mark,  also,  the  shore  W.  of 
Carjientaria,  as  far  as  Cape  Londonderry,  where 
the  land  liegins  to  tend  towards  the  SW.,  forming 
the  Cambridge  Gulf.  The  coast  continues  running 
south-west  till  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria  river, 
discovered,  in  1839,  by  Capt.  Wickham,  and  then 
again  turns  northward  up  to  Van  Diemen’s  Gulf 
and  Melville  Island. 

Interior. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  readiest  means  for  the  investigation  of 
a strange  country,  that  is,  extensive  creeks,  inland 
seas,  and  navigable  rivers,  are  wanting  in  this 
‘ land  of  anomalies.'  Its  interior  recesses  hail  to 
be  explored,  if  at  all,  by  land  travelling;  and  to 
this  there  ap|>cared,  at  first,  to  exist  an  uncon- 
querable barrier.  The  first  settlers  on  the  E.  coast 
found  their  horizon  tioundcd  towards  the  W.  by  a 
dark  and  nigged  chain  of  mountains  which  rose 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  to 
cross  which  the  earlier  attempts,  though  made  by 
parties  of  no  common  skill  and  energy,  com- 
pletely and  signally  failed.  (A  Cunningham’s 
Gong.”  Joum.  ii.  99.)  A nigged  and  abrupt  ac- 
cent. called  ‘Calcy’s  Repulse,*  marks  the  limit 
of  the  first  adventurer’s  tour  (Oxley,  363),  and 
the  efforts  of  Daws,  Tench,  Patterson,  Making, 
Bass,  and  Bareiller,  though  some  of  them  pro- 
ceeded a few  miles  farther  than  Caley,  led  to  no 
useful  result.  The  aborigines,  when  questioned. 
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wore  totally  ignorant  of  any  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains (A.  Conn.,  Grog.  Joum.  ii.  99) ; but  they 
had  a tradition  that  malignant  spirits  resided 
there,  anil  that  the  country  beyond  was  inhabited 
bv  white  men.  In  1813,  however,  after  an  interval 
oi*  twenty-five  years,  an  extremely  dry  season 
having  destroyed  the  minor  vegetation,  and  pro- 
duced a great  mortality  in  the  Hocks  and  herds, 
Lieut,  Lawson,  Mr.  Blaxland,  and  Mr.  Went- 
worth attempted  to  penetrate  the  hitherto  im- 
penetrable mountain  barrier,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
pasture  and  water  for  the  exhausted  cattle  of  the 
colony.  They  were  so  far  successful  that  they 
gained  a view  of  an  extensive  country  W.  of  the 
mountains;  but  want  of  provisions  compelling 
them  to  return,  the  honour  of  completing  the  dis- 
covery was  reserved  for  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy 
survevor-gencraL  (Oxley,  Introd.  7-9 ; Sturt,  In- 
trod.  /3-75.)  The  barrier  once  penetrated, the  lands 
beyond  were  not  left  long  unexplored.  In  the 
fifty  years  that  have  since  passed,  Messrs.  Hume, 
Hovel,  Currie,  Cunningham,  Oxley,  Sturt,  Mit- 
chell, Landor,  Gregory,  Stuart,  Burke  and  Wills, 
Howitt  and  others,  have  pushed  their  enquiries  all 
over  the  continent,  leaving  but  small  portions  of 
the  vast  territory  entirely  unknown.  Tlius,  an 
area  of  above  two  millions  of  square  miles  has 
been  thoroughly  explored  within  a period  of  little 
more  than  half  a century:  a fact  honourable  alike 
to  the  zeal  and  the  industry  of  the  observers. 

Mountains  anti  Plains. — I n the  Old  World,  the 
mountain  ranges,  however  tortuous,  agree  in  gene- 
ral direction  with  the  greatest  length  of  the  con- 
tinents in  which  they  lie.  Thus  the  axis  of 
America  runs  N.  and  S.  of  the  E.  continent 
(Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  ME.  to  SW. ; 
but  in  Australia  the  principal  chains,  so  far  as 
observation  has  yet  been  carried,  appear  to  run 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  land;  that  is, 
from  N.  to  S.  The  discoveries  of  Major  Mitchell 
have  made  known  a mass  of  mountain  land,  called 
by  him  the  Australian  Grampians,  which  com- 
mences near  the  S.  coast  at  Portland  Bay,  in  Lat. 
80®  52'  S.,  long.  142®  25'  E.  The  direction  of 
these  mountains  is  at  first  due  N.,  but  in  lat. 
37°  30',  long.  142°  47',  a range  of  grassy  hills 
diverges  to  the  EXE.  to  connect  them  with  the 
highest  masses  yet  seen  in  Australia,  called  by  the 
natives  Warragong,  and  by  the  settlers  the  Aus- 
tralian Alpo.  The  connecting  range  received  from 
Mitchell  the  title  of  Australian  Pyrenees.  The 
Warragongs  may  be  described  as  running  XX  E. 
from  near  the  S.  termination  of  the  continent  at 
Cape  Wilson  as  far  as  35°  20’  S. ; but  as  high  as 
36”  S.  a chain  of  less  elevation,  called  the  Blue 
Mountains,  branches  off  from  them,  and  following 
generally  the  direction  of  the  E.  coast  divides  the 
K.  and  the  W.  waters.  In  lat.  32°,  long.  150°,  the 
range,  after  tending,  for  some  distance,  a little  to 
the  W.  of  N.,  suddenly  turns  due  E.,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  runs  in  that 
direction  for  alsmt  1°  of  long.,  when  it  resumes 
its  northerly  course ; but  though  it  has  been  traced 
as  low  as  26°  S.  lat.,  no  name  has  been  bestowed 
upon  any  part  of  it  beyond  the  parallel  of  32°. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  Grampians  is  Mount 
William,  4,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(Mitchell,  ii.  265);  of  the  Pyrenees,  Mount  Cole, 
or  Mount  Byng,  probably  3,000  ft.  No  measure- 
ments have  been  taken  of  the  Warragongs,  but 
oh  they  are  covered  with  eternal  snow  (Mitchell, 
ii.  297’,  Ac. ; Currie's  Geog.  Mem.  373),  their 
height,  in  this  lat.,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  15,000  ft.  The  Blue  Mountains,  so  long  im- 
passable, do  not  attain  a {treat  elevation ; Mount 
lurk,  the  highest.  peak,  l>e!ng  no  more  than 3,292 
ft.,  but  the  valleys  and  [Hams  in  this  extraor- 


dinary range  occur  extremely  near  the  summits. 
King's  table-land  is  2,727  ft.,  the  Vale  of  Clwdd 
2,496  ft.,  and  Bathurst  Plains,  1,970  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  (Oxley’s  Bar.  Men.  P.  Cur.  8vo. 
i.  152;  Wentworth,  82.) 

The  Liverpool  Kange  is  almost  a9  difficult  of 
passage  as  the  Blue  Mountains  (A.  Cunningham's 
Geog.  Mem.  162-177);  its  highest  iveaks  being 
between  6,000  and  7,000  ft.,  and  the  continuation 
of  the  dividing  chain  apparently  still  more  nigged 
and  abrupt.  A gap  of  the  kind,  called  bv  the 
Spaniards  qvebradas , in  S.  America,  stopped  Oxley 
in  his  Journey  from  the  interior  to  the  coast, 
in  1818.  This  ‘tremendous  ravine he  describes 
as  being  from  two  to  three  miles  wide  at  top,  and 
3,000  ft.  in  perpendicular  depth;  its  width  at 
bottom  does  not  exceed  100  or  200  ft.,  and  i*<  the 
bed  of  a river.  (Journal,  295.)  Sea  View  Hill,  in 
this  part  of  the  range,  is  between  6,000  and  7,000 
ft.  high  ; but  Oxley  did  not  think  it  the  most 
elevated  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Joum. 
310.)  Practicable  passes  are,  however,  being  con- 
tinually discovered ; one  over  the  Blue  Mountains, 
near  the  35th  |>arallol,  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Thorsby  as  early  as  1819,  and  two  others  by 
Mitchell  since  1830.  (Mitchell,  i.  163;  Wentworth, 
81.)  That  over  the  Liverpool  Range,  traversed 
by  Mitchell  in  1831,  which  is  nearly  on  the  meri- 
dian of  Sidney,  seems  to  be  easier  than  Pandora’s 
Pass,  1°  to  the  E.,  crossed  by  A.  Cunningham  in 
1823  (Mitch.  L25;  A.  Cun.,  Geog.  Jount.  179), 
and  breaks  have  been  observed  in  the  more  N. 
mountains,  which  promise  to  be  free  from  those 
difficulties  which  were  well  nigh  the  destruction 
of  Oxley  and  his  party. 

The  W.  mountains,  viewed  from  the  S.,  consist 
of  three  parallel  ranges,  extending  alvout  2tK  K.  of 
the  118th  meridian,  and  running,  like  the  E. 
chains,  almost  due  X.  through  the  continent.  The 
most  K.,  and  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  rise 
a few  miles  behind  King  George’s  Sound;  the 
second,  called  the  Darling  Range,  commences  at 
Cape  Chatham,  in  35°  S.,  116°  35'  E„  and  the 
third  and  lowest  is  found  running  close  to  the 
shore  from  Cape  Leuwin.  (Journals  of  Exped.  in 
W.  Australia ; Surveyor-Gen.  Rep.  May  11,  1830.) 
However,  the  first  is  not  a continuous  range  run- 
ning X.  and  but  consists  of  two  detached  and 
parallel  chains  extending  longitudinally  and  seiwi- 
nited  from  each  other  by  a plain  of  considerable 
magnitude.  (Journ.  Dale,  163-167.)  The  W. 
chain,  called  Koikyennuruff,  is  considerably  tho 
higher,  one  of  its  pinks,  Toolbrunup,  attaining  the 
elevation  of  8,000  ft.,  an  altitude  much  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  mountain  vet  examined  in  W. 
Australia.  The  S.  chain,  called  Pomingorrup,  is 
not  only  lower,  hut  of  much  less  extent,  having 
a base  of  only  13  m.,  while  that  of  the  Koikyeii- 
nuruff  is  full  80.  (Joum.  Dale  A*  Collie,  161-167, 
139,  173,  At.)  The  Darling  Range  is  continuous 
ns  far  as  31®  S.,  to  which  distance  it  has  been 
explored,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  nins  in  the  same  direction  to  the  X.  coast, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dampier’s  Archipelago. 
Capt.  King  (i. 36-53;  Adm.  Ch.  NW.&  W.  Aust. 
vii.)  lays  down  this  coast  as  high  and  rocky, 
though  bounded  to  the  W.  and  E.  by  a low  sandy 
shore,  that  is,  as  having  all  the  appearance  of  the 
termination  of  a mountain  chain;  the  high  X. 
ci vast,  commencing  at  Cape  Preston  in  116°  o'  E., 
and  Point  D’Entrecasteaux,  to  which  these  moun- 
tains extend  on  the  S.  shore,  lying  in  110°  1*  E. 
(Flinders’  A King's  Adm.  Cfi.)  The  Darling 
Mountains  average  from  30  to  40  tn.  in  width, 
and  their  greatest  elevation  is  2,000  ft.  It  is  not 
likely  that  S.  of  the  31st  parallel  they  anywhere 
exceed  this  height.  (Joum.  Preston,  9,  11 ; Dale, 
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31,  88;  Snrv.-Gen.  Rep.  Mar.  22.  1830.)  The 
thud  range,  mentioned  in  the  Surveyor-General's 
Report,  is  unimportant ; it  is  probably  continued 
in  Moresby’s  nnt-topprd  range,  the  altitude  of 
which  is  about  1,000  ft.  (King,  i.  22;  ii.  174, 
Adm.  Ch.)  In  about  33°  S.  lat.,  a rugged  and 
irregular  succession  of  mountains  branches  off  W. 
from  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  and  appears  like 
the  dividing  line  of  two  great  river  basins.  It 
uickly  divides,  however,  into  grou|is,  almost 
etached  from  each  other,  to  which  various  names, 
as  CanoUdas,  Croker,  Peel,  Macquarrie,  Ac.  have 
been  given ; and  farther  W.  the  interior  is  here 
and  there  studded  with  smaller  knots ; hut,  as  far 
as  has  been  yet  oliserved,  only  in  a belt  of  about 
2°,  namely,  between  the  parallels  of  31° and  23°  S. 
The  Canolsdos  is  4.461  ft.  in  height,  an  altitude 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  Illuc  Mountains; 
and  the  Marga,  another  i**ak  of  the  same  scries, 
attains  the  elevation  of  2,106  ft.  (Mitchell,  i.  162 ; 
ii.  10,  377.)  Isolated  mountains,  which  in  other 
countries  are  rarely  met  with,  except  in  the  case 
of  volcanoes,  arc  common  enough  in  this  new 
land.  Yet  exact  scientific  observations  of  nearly 
all  of  them  are  still  wanting.  Though  the  deserts 
of  even  the  interior  of  the  vast  continent  have 
frequently  been  explored,  the  investigation  of  the 
country,  in  most  instances,  took  place  in  such  a 
hurried  manner  as  to  make  careful  surveys  im- 
possible. The  most  celebrated  of  all  inland  expe- 
ditions, the  famous  ride  of  Messrs.  Burke  ami  Wills 
right  across  the  continent,  from  S.  to  N.  and 
Imek,  in  1861,  was  so  far  characteristic  of  manv 
Australian  explorations,  ns  to  be  a fight  with 
savage  nature  rather  than  a scientific  investiga- 
tion of  her  phenomena.  However,  a few  of  these 
journeys  of  exploration  had  the  most  valuable 
results,  not  withstanding  the  enormous  difficulties 
opposing  them.  Among  the  number  were  Leich- 
hardt's journey  from  Moreton  Bay  to  port  Es- 
sington,  in  1844-5 ; Walker's  exjiedition  from 
Rockhampton,  in  Queensland,  to  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, which  he  reached  in  Deeeml>er  1861 ; the 
journey  of  M'Kinlay  from  Adelaide  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Alliert,  at  the  beginning  of  1862 ; and  of 
Stuart  through  the  central  regions  to  the  Cnra- 
bridge  Gulf,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year. 
Besides  their  scientific  importance,  all  these  jour- 
neys of  exploration  had  the  immense  value  of 
owning  up  unknown  territories  for  the  white 
settler  and  the  track  of  civilisation.  (Oxley.  4-77, 
234,  258,  261,  275,  Ac.;  Sturt,  i. 69-82 ; Mitchell, 
i.  89,  45,  43,  62,  Ac.) 

All  the  usual  formations  are  found  in  the  Aus- 
tralian mountains  (Fit ton  King's  Appcn.  583,  et 
sttf. ; Sturt,  i.  197-200,  ii.  249-256;  Mitchell,  ii. 
849-369),  hut  they  seem  to  occur  without  order, 
anti  in  defiance  of  all  known  geological  laws  in  the 
Old  World.  A ferruginous  sandstone  forms  the 
Blue  Mountains,  granite  being  rarely  met  with, 
except  when  it  appears  to  have  cracked  the  thick 
overlying  stratum,  in  which  case  it  is  found  in  the 
valleys  and  the  beds  of  streams.  (Mitchell,  ii.  349, 
351.)  Westward  this  fundamental  roek  is  some- 
times found  in  mountains  of  limited  extent,  and 
no  great  height,  while  more  im;>ort;uit  ranges  in 
their  neighbourhood  present  regular  horizontal 
strata.  (Dale,  l*i7.)  In  the  interior  the  isolated 
hills  are  uniformly  different  in  composition  from 
the  connected  ranges,  the  latter  lieing  of  granite, 
the  former  of  sandstone  (Oxley,  77) ; limestone, 
so  common  in  the  formations  of  the  N.  hemisphere, 
was  unknown  in  Australia  before  1313.  It  was 
first  discovered,  W.  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  a 
district,  named  from  it.  Limestone  Creek  (Oxley, 
6) ; and  although  it  has  since  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  far  from  abundant,  and 


presents  little  or  no  appearance  of  stratification. 
(Mitchell,  ii.  348.)  Trap  occurs  in  many  places, 
but  no  location  can  be  assigned  to  it  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  other  rocks,  and  vesicular  lava  is 
abundant  in  the  neiglilioiirhood  of  the  only  vol- 
cano discovered  in  Australia.  (Mitchell,  ii.  350.) 
This  volcano,  called  by  Mitchell  (ii.  236-246) 
Mount  Napier,  anil  by  the  natives  Mureoa,  lies 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  S.  coast,  in  lat.  37° 
52'  29"  S.  long,  ubout  142°  20'  E.  A bituminous 
burning  hill,  belonging  to  a low  range  called  Win- 
gen  (the  native  name  for  fire),  a little  to  the  S.  of 
the  Liverpool  Range,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
great  variety  of  rocks  of  which  it  is  comjioseil. 
The  neighbouring  peaks  are  chiefly  jxuphvritic; 
but  the  burning  mount  itself  contains  within  a 
very  short  distance,  clay,  shale,  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, felsjuir,  basalt,  ironstone,  trap,  and  horn- 
blende. (Mitchell,  i.  23.)  Wingen  has  been  burn- 
ing apparently  for  a very  considerable  time,  hut 
no  marks  of  any  extensive  change  appear  on  the 
surface  near  the  burning  fissures,  lied  heat  is 
found  at  the  depth  of  about  4 fathoms. 

Malte-Bmn  olwerves,  that  the  remarkable  po- 
larity of  the  principal  mountains  here  descrilH-d, 
extends  throughout  the  whole  of  whnt  he  terms 
Oceanica;  and  if  this, he  a little  strained  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  the 
Indian  Archi|x*lago,  it  is  at  least  true  with  regard 
to  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  included  in  Aus- 
tralia Proper.  The  same  author  (xii.  3)  conceives 
the  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  lie  continued 
in  the  islands  of  Bass’s  Straits,  and  the  axis  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  to  (’ape  Pillar,  the  S.  termination 
of  the  latter.  Mitchell  also  (ii.  337)  thinks  that 
geological  appearances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  lands  were  not  always  separated ; and  this 
is  at  least  highly  probable,  and  is  supported  by 
similar  appearances  in  the  Old  World : hut  in  the 
worils  of  Oxley  (81),  ‘The  whole  form,  character, 
ami  composition  of  this  country  is  so  singular,  that 
a conjecture  is  hanlly  hazarded  before  it  is  over- 
turned, every  thing  seems  to  run  counter  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  in  other  countries.’  In 
other  lands  the  rocks  and  reefs  that  run  into  the 
sea  determine,  in  many  cases,  the  direction  and 
continuity,  or  otherwise,  of  the  mountain  systems, 
hut  the  rix'ks  and  reds  of  Australia  afford  no  such 
key  to  the  enquirer ; they  belong  not  to  geology, 
they  are  the  work  of  the  coral  insect,  rising  per- 
|M!iulicularly  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  till  they 
form  ridges  and  islands  nlx>ve  its  surface,  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  any  thing  but  them- 
selves. (Flinders,  ii.  113-116.)  Even  the  fact, 
that  the  geology  of  the  continent  and  its  adjacent 
islands  is  similar,  is  not  conclusive,  for  thenumlKT 
of  detached  ranges  and  isolated  mountains,  exist- 
ing in  the  former,  prepare  the  mind  for  a much 
more  startling  admission  than  that  the  Van  Die- 
men System  may  lie  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a deep  sea,  1 40  m.  in  average  width. 

From  the  parallelism  of  the  principal  chains  (the 
Blue  Mountains  and  the  Darlings),  it  might  not 
he  unreasonably  supposed  that  the  interior  was  a 
table-land  of  moderate  elevation.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  early  belief  was  directly  contrary 
to  this;  and  the  course  of  discovery  has  shown 
both  ideas  to  be  erroneous.  W.  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, a succession  of  terraces,  commencing  at  a 
great  elevation,  descend  rapidly  to  a very  low 
level.  Oxley,  at  a distance  of  less  than  80  in. 
from  Bathurst,  found  himself  only  600  ft.  atxne 
the  sea;  that  is,  1,370  ft.  below  the  town.  (Journal, 
9.)  The  transverse  mountains  divide  levels,  aj»- 
parently  interminable,  of  the  most  monotonous  cha- 
racter, and  with  a deficiency  of  vegetable  matter. 
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that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sturt  (i.  108),  argues  | 
powerfully  for  their  recent  origin.  The  line  of  the  ; 
horizon  us  in  these  vast  Hats,  as  unbroken  as  it  is 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  not  only  that  they  wen*  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period  under  water,  but  also 
that  a very  considerable  jMirtion  of  them  Is  flooded 
by  the  overflow  of  the  interior  rivers,  during  wet 
seasons.  The  surface  of  these  plains  is  extremely 
depressed,  and  so  Hat  that  the  detached  ranges  and 
iss dated  mountains  which  rise  out  of  them,  ap|)ear  ■ 
like  islands  surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ocean.  ! 
([Oxley,  22  ef  sc//.,  89  et  seq.,  107,  Ac.,  273  ; Sturt,  j 
i.  144,  Ac.,  ii.  52,  59,  Ac. ; Mitchell,  ii.  57  et  «*//.)  [ 
Rivers  and  Lake*. — The  vicinity  of  the  dividing  ; 
ranges  to  the  coast  prevents  the  accumulation  of  i 
large  rivers  towards  the  E.  or  VV. ; hut  from  the  > 
fact  of  their  running  more  or  less  through  parallel  I 
valleys,  these  streams  possess  in  general  a longer  [ 
course  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
chief  of  those  that  rise  in  the  Hint'  Mountains, 
arc  the  Murroo,  Clyde,  Shoalhaven,  I lawkesburv, 
Hunter,  Hastings,  and  Brisbane.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  them,  except  the  fact  that  some  of  j 
them,  as  the  ShoAlhaven  and  Hawkcsbury,  not-  , 
withstanding  their  short  courses,  issue  to  the  ocean  j 
in  noble  bays.  They  possess  few  facilities  for  in-  , 
temal  navigation,  both  as  being  very  shallow,  and  ' 
from  the  tortuous  nature  of  their  currents.  Some  | 
of  their  afllueiits  are,  however,  sufficiently  striking,  i 
They  How  through  ravines  in  the  sandstone  rocks, 
of  from  100  to  3,400  ft.  in  depth,  and  of  such  width 
that  Mitchell  supposes  that  a mass  equal  to  134 
cubic  m.  must  have  lieen  removed  from  the  single  ; 
basin  of  the  Cox,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
llawkesburv.  The  Grose,  another  affluent  of  the 
same  nver,  flows  through  a valley  of  less  extent, 
but  of  more  precipitous  character;  so  that  the 
amount  of  stone  displaced  is  probably  not  less  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Cox.  What  add’s  to  the  pecu- 
liaritv  of  this  feature  in  Australian  geography  is, 
that  the  outlets  to  these  stupendous  ravines  are 
generally  very  narrow ; the  disjiosnl  of  the  vast 
masses  of  earth  is  therefore  as  mysterious  ns  their 
amount  is  marvellous.  (Mitchell,  i.  151,  ii.  351.) 
The  rivers  hen'  mentioned  have  their  outlets  l>c- 
tween  the  parallels  of  27°  and  86°  S.  Oxley,  in 
1821,  discovered  the  Boyne,  a rapid  mountain 
stream,  falling  into  Port  Curtis,  in  lat.  23°  56'  80" 
S.  (Field's  Mem.  7.)  Pummice-stonc  Kivcr  falls 
into  Morton's  liny,  in  26°  54'  30"  S.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Flinders  (IntrtxL  exevi.) ; hut  in  con- 
sequence of  only  cursorily  surveying  the  W.  shore 
of  that  hav,  he  overlooked  the  more  inqiortnnt 
J’rislmne,  probably  the  largest  stream  upon  the  E. 
coast,  (Oxley,  in  Field,  12-23.)  Endeavour  River, 
in  15°  27'  12r  S.,  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Cap!.  Cook  repaired  his  ship  after  it  had  lain  | 
on  a coral  reef  for  twenty-eight  hours:  it  has  a 
wide  and  convenient  mouth ; hut  at  a very  short 
distance  inland,  it  becomes  incapable  of  floating 
the  smallest  boat.  (King,  i.  221.)  On  the  W. 
coast  the  rivers  are  less  numerous,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  less  inq>ortnnt.  Bums  or 
brooks  of  excellent  water  arc  tolerably  abundant, 
and  four  or  five  stream*,  such  as  the  Fitzroy  river, 
discovered  by  Capt.  Wickham,  in  1839,  issue  to 
the  sea  by  von.'  large  estuaries,  which  seem  like 
the  entrances  of  noble  water-courses  : but  as  they 
nil  have  their  sources  in  the  farther  W.  mountain 
range,  their  length  is  insignificant,  and  they  are  j 
useless  for  internal  navigation.  The  Swan  and 
Canning  which  unite  in  Melville  Water,  near  the 
|>aralle)  of  32°,  an*  the  most  notable  rivers  on  this 

fort  ion  of  the  const.  (Cross's  Journals,  110; 
rwin,  7 ; Dale,  27,  30,  155;  King,  ii.  167,  191; 
Adm.  Ch.  Erskinc,  92.) 


The  X.  shore  is  nearly  ns  destitute  of  river 
mouths.  The  Liverpool  in  1S4®  15'  E.,  the  Alli- 
gators in  132° 36',  132°  26',  132°  20'  £.,  the  Hunter 
and  the  Roe  in  125°  27'  K.,  and  Prince  Regent’s 
Kivcr  in  121°  53'  E.,  were  found  by  Capt.  King  in 
his  laborious  survey  (1818-19).  Of  these,  the 
largest  (Prince  Regent),  is  not  navigable  for  boats 
more  than  50  m.  (including  windings)  from  its 
mouth;  but  they  arc  all  full  and  wide  streams; 
and,  like  those  tq>on  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  issue  to 
the  sea  by  immense  estuaries,  through  which  the 
tide  rises  sometimes  as  high  as  30  ft.  The  Prince 
Regent,  Hunter,  and  Roe,  flow  betw'een  steep 
rocky  hills,  from  300  to  400  ft.  perpendicular  alti- 
tude ; the  Liverpool  and  Alligators  through  a 
flat  muddy  soil,  of  the  tamest  and  most  mono- 
tonous description.  (King,  i.  99-107,  256-261, 
292-302,  402-113,  433-439.)  In  1X39,  Mr.  Fitz- 
maurire,  of  the  ‘ Beagle,*  discovered  the  Adelaide 
river,  emptying  itself  in  the  Clarence  Straits;  and 
soon  after  Capt.  Wickham  found  the  Victoria,  the 
noblest  stream  on  the  north-western  coast,  navi- 
gable for  alxmt  60  m..  and  from  8 to  10  fathoms 
deep  at  the  mouth.  (Howitt,  History  of  Discovery 
in  Australia.)  On  the  S.  coast,  the  Blackwood 
falls  into  Flinders’  Bay  in  1 15°  10'  E.  long. ; and 
in  117°  56'  E.,  Oyster  Harbour,  the  N.  part  of  K. 
George’s  Sound,  forms  the  large  estuary  of  the 
Kaigan  or  French  river.  At  the  bottom  of  En- 
counter Bay,  in  about  long.  13!>°  E.,  we  meet  with 
a river’s  mouth  of  puny  dimensions,  and  so  encum- 
bered by  banks  as  to  lie  inaccessible  to  vessels  of 
any  considerable  draught  of  water.  But,  bow 
unpromising  soever,  this  is  the  embouchure  of  the 
Murray,  by  far  the  most  important  river  hitherto 
discovered  in  Australia,  and  which  affords  a vast 
channel  of  internal  communication.  (See  post.) 
In  1836,  Mitchell  traced  to  its  termination  the 
Glenelg.  a river  which,  rising  in  the  Grampians, 
falls  into  the  sea  in  141°  17'  E.  about  16  tn.  E. 
Cape  Northumlierland.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
coast  rivers  in  Australia:  its  affluents  are  numer- 
ous, and  its  course,  including  windings,  upwards 
of  130  m.,  though  its  source  he  not  more  than  70 
m.  In m the  sea.  It  is  wide  and  deep,  vxeejtt  at  its 
mouth  ; but,  like  most  Australian  streams,  it  first 
expands  into  a considerable  basin,  which,  after- 
wards contracting,  presents  a very  narrow  outlet 
to  the  sea,  the  entrance  from  which  is  choked  up 
liy  sand-banks.  Except  a few  very  small  streams, 
there  are  no  other  water-courses  on  the  S.  coast. 

Along  a coast- line  of  nearlv  8,000  m.,  there  are 
thus  not  more  than  thirty  river  mouths;  anil  of 
the  streams  to  which  these  give  egress,  none  have 
a ixiurse  of  more  than  200  m.,  inclusive  of  wind- 
ings, and  but  very  few  |K*netraie  to  a direct  dis- 
tance of  50  m.  from  the  shore.  Since  it  is  evident 
that  these  cannot  drain  1 —loth  part  of  the  whole 
land,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  belief  of  an 
internal  lake  or  mediterranean  sea  should  have 
lieen  entertained  by  the  first  enquirers ; and  though 
this  lie  now  prove/I  to  lie  unfounded,  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  interior  is  scarcely  less  anomalous 
than  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been.  It 
is  diflicult  both  tn  describe  and  to  comprehend  this 
internal  water  system,  to  which  nothing  l»earing 
the  least,  resemblance  exists  in  any  other  jiart  of 
the  known  world.  Immediately  W.  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  in  the  very  highest  terraces  and 
table-land*,  a host  of  mountain  streams  combine 
to  form  the  Darling,  the  Mncquarrie,  and  the 
l,Arhlan,  which,  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  (the 
149th),  diverge  towanls  the  NW.  and  NNW.  in 
their  progress  to  the  interior.  The  course  of  the 
Darling  is  a curved  line,  enclosing  all  the  country 
I W.  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  an  unknown. 
l*ii»t  X.  and  E.  of  the  30th  parallel  and  1 Ibth 
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meridian  to  its  iuncl  ion  with  the  Murray,  in  3-1°  7' 
S.,  142° S'  E.  In  this  course,  besides  the  rivers 
already  alluded  to,  it  receives  the  Bogan  (New 
Year’s  Creek  of  Sturt),  and  such  part  of  the  waters 
of  the  Macquarrie  as  nre  not  nl>sorl>ed  in  the  soil. 
(Sturt,  i.  86-96;  ii.  106,  116-120;  Mitchell,  i. 
213-268,  ii.  109-116.)  Considerably  farther  S. 
another  large  stream,  the  Morrumbidgee,  rises  in 
the  Warragongs,  and,  after  receiving  many  short 
hut  full  streams  from  the  W.  faces  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  runs  a very  tortuous  course,  settling 
finally  into  one  varying  but  little  from  due  W. 
Still  more  to  the  H.,  in  al>out  36°  S.  lat.,  the 
Murray,  already  alluded  to,  issues  from  the  flanks 
of  Mount  Wellington,  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Australian  Alps.  This  great  river  follows 
with  many  windings  a WNW.  course  from  its 
source  through  alsmt  8$  degs.  long.,  till,  at  a point 
in  about  149$°  E.  long,  and  34°  S.  lat.,  it  turns 
suddenly  to  the  S.,  and  ultimately  unites  with, 
and  loses  itself  in,  the  large  shallow  lake  of  Alex- 
andrine at  the  bottom  of  Encounter  Bay.  In  its 
course  it  receives  the  waters  of  some  very  large 
affluents,  including  the  Morrumbidgceand  Lachlan 
and  the  Darling.  In  the  year  1853  the  Murray  was 
for  the  first  time  navigated  by  a steamer  of  40 
horse  power,  having  a barge  alongside,  for  a dis- 
tance of  1,300  m.  from  the  sea;  it  is  supposed 
that  of  its  entire  course  of  about  3,000  m.,  from 
1,500  to  1,800  m.mavbe  navigable  for  eight  months 
of  tlie  year.  (Pari.  Paper,  No.  89,  Seas.  1854.) 
And  if  we  add  to  this  the  navigation  of  its  afll li- 
en ts,  we  shall  have  an  extent  of  inland  communi- 
cation unequalled,  except  by  that  afforded  by  the 
Mississippi  and  other  great  American  rivers. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  flow  of  water 
is  not  nearly  so  equable  in  the  Australian  as  in 
the  American  rivers.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
length  of  course,  the  former  are  in  general  of  the 
nature  of  mountain  torrents.  Formed  in  the  hills, 
by  the  confluence  of  many  powerful  streams,  they 
rush  from  their  mountain  homes  imisirtant  water- 
courses ; but  quickly  reaching  a level  country, 
they  become  sluggish  in  their  motion,  except  when 
urged  by  the  influence  of  flooding  rains ; and,  re- 
ceiving few  or  no  tributaries,  their  existence  de- 
trends  on  the  magnitude  of  their  sources,  so  that 
they  shoal  and  narrow  as  they  proceed. — an  effect 
exactly  the  reverse  of  anything  observed  in  older 
countries.  When  the  mountains  are  saturated  with 
water,  the  beds  of  these  streams  become  fully 
charged,  and  then  they  foam  and  thunder  along 
their  track,  till,  in  the  flats  of  the  low  country, 
they  meet  with  some  opposition,  when  (their  banks 
no  longer  able  to  contain  them)  they  spread  to 
the  right  and  left  in  marshes,  of  which  the  over- 
flow finds  its  way  by  insignificant  channels  to 
other  streams.  In  dry  seasons,  on  the  contrary, 
these  rivers  dwindle  to  trifling  brooks,  even  in  the 
mountains,  while,  in  the  plains,  their  wide  and 
deep  beds  become  converted  into  dry  and  dusty 
chasms.  This  Is  the  case  with  the  Macquarrie 
and  Lachlan,  which,  issuing  from  the  mountains 
in  large  and  full  streams,  are  lost  in  extensive 
swamps,  which  in  wet  seasons  art*  everywhere  in- 
undated. After  a long-continued  drought,  the 
beds  of  the  rivers  present  a succession  of  ponds ; 
and  their  marshes,  nearly  or  wholly  dried,  exhibit 
the  creeks  by  which  their  imperfect  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  during  the  inundation  with  the 
Darling  and  Morrumbidgee.  (Oxley,  35-37,  102, 
136,  142,  382,  383,  Ac.;  Sturt,  i.  36*  38,  62,  148; 
and  Mitchell,  i.  321,  it  32,  771,  &c.)  The  Darling 
itself,  which  Sturt  found,  in  1830,  to  ho  a large 
and  powerful  stream,  was  seen  by  Mitchell,  in  1836, 
to  be  nearly  dry;  as  it  would  have  been  but  for 
the  backwater  forced  into  it  from  the  Murray. 


The  latter,  however,  from  the  greater  number 
of  its  affluents,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  the  nature 
of  the  Country’  through  which  it  flows,  never  loses 
the  character  of  a continuous  river.  And  though 
at  certain  seasons  its  waters  are  reduced,  its  navi- 
gation, and  that  of  its  tributary  the  Momnnhidgee, 
mav,  it  is  believed,  be  depended  upon  for  at  least 
eight  months  of  the  year. 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Murray  may  lie 
estimated  at  from  400,000  to  500,000  sq.  m.  It, 
of  course,  comprises  every  variety  of  soil ; a large 
extent  of  land  along  its  banks  and  those  of  the 
Morrumbidgee  being  amongst  the  most  fertile 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  continent,  though  it 
must  I to  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  lamls  of 
a different  and  very  inferior  quality  of  soil  prepon- 
deratc.  But,  despite  this  drawback,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  the  extent  of  traffic  of  which  the  Murray 
will  probably  l>c  the  channel  when  the  immense 
country  through  which  it  flow  s has  been  occupied. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  embouchure 
should  be  so  disproportion**!  to  its  magnitude. 
But  that  defect  has  been,  to  some  extent,  already 
overcome  or  greatly  modified  by  the  help  of  rail- 
ways. And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
mtrrpot  at  its  junction  with  the  sea  may  at  some 
future  period  rival  New  Orleans  in  the  extent  of 
its  trade  and  navigation. 

I^akes  nre  abundant  in  Australia,  as  might  in- 
deed be  inferred  from  the  level  nature  of  the  plain 
country,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large,  and  few 
appear  to  be  permanent.  Lake  Alexaudrina.  the 
recipient  of  the  Murray,  has  a very  large  surface  ; 
but,  as  before  observed,  it  is  shallow ; and  Lake 
George  (lat,  35° 5',  long.  149°  IS*),  which,  in  1828, 
was  a sheet  of  water,  17  m.  long  and  7 wide,  was 
said,  by  an  old  native  female,  to  have  been  a thick 
forest  within  her  memory;  and  in  1836  it  had 
dried  up  to  a grassy  plain.  (Mitchell,  ii.  313.) 
The  lakes  of  the  intenor  are  subject  to  the  same 
variation  (Oxley,  120-130;  Mitchell,  ii.  34—37), 
and  when  excited  curiosity  has  drawn  the  traveller 
from  his  road  to  inspect  one  of  these  reservoirs,  bin 
examination  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. (Sturt,  i.  15.)  These  lakes,  such  as  they 
are,  abound  along  the  tmnks  of  the  Lachlan  and 
the  Murray,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Daiiing ; 
they  arc  so  far  from  yielding  any  supplies  to  the 
rivers,  that  their  own  waters  seem,  in  part,  to 
depend  upon  the  latter  overflowing  their  hanks. 
Some  of  them  are,  however,  quite  isolated,  and 
none  have  any  outlet.  Many,  ami  those  the  largest, 
are  salt ; and  small  salt-lakes,  or  rather  brine- pits, 
appear  to  be  common  in  the  dead  levels  of  the  in- 
terior both  E.  and  W. 

Soil. — Were  the  soil  of  Australia  merely  ex- 
tremely various  in  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
it  would  be  no  more  than  what  is  seen  in  everv 
other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  Australian  soil 
varies  according  to  laws  of  its  own,  apparently 
unknown  in  any  other  region.  In  other  countries, 
rivers  are  the  great  fertilizers,  and  their  influence 
is  the  greater  the  longer  their  course.  In  Aus- 
tralia, fertility  is  confined  to  the  higher  parts  of 
streams;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  those  which 
premise  fairest  at  their  outset  from  their  mountain 
sources,  invariably  and  quickly  either  dry  in  their 
beds,  leaving  the  country  an  arid  desert,  or  spread 
into  marshes,  rendering  it  an  uninhabitable  swamp, 
equally  destructive  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Thus  situated,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  productive 
soil  should  be  mostly  found  on  the  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  considerable  elevations;  or  that  the  ex- 
plorers of  the  interior  should  look  for  the  indica- 
tions of  mountain  land  with  a feverish  anxiety, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  a native  of  the  fertile  plains 
of  Europe  and  Asia  to  comprehend.  4 Had  we 
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picked  up  a stone,’  say*  Sturt,  speaking  of  his 
abandonment  of  the  investigation  of  the  Darling 
(i.  144),  ‘ as  indicating  our  approach  to  high  land, 

I would  have  gone  on.  But  this  seemed  a desert, 
that  not  even  a bird  inhabited.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  was  almost  annihilated ; and  the  native 
dog,  so  thin  that  he  could  scarcely  walk,  seemed 
to  implore  some  merciful  hand  to  despatch  him.’ 
'fins  was  during  n dry  season,  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  the  streams.  ‘ There  was  not  the  smallest 
eminence,’  says  Oxley  (p.  89),  under  circumstances 
diametrically  opposite,  ‘whence  a view  might  be 
obtained,  the  country  appearing  a dead  level ; and 
although  we  could  see  for  some  distance  all  round, 
yet  there  was  not  a rising  ground  in  anv direction. 
The  margin  of  the  stream  was  a wet  bog,  full  of 
water-holes,  and  covered  with  marsh  plants.  It 
was  only  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  bights,  tliat  any  eucalypti  grew. 
There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  natives; 
nor  was  bird  or  animal  or  any  description  seen 
during  the  day,  except  a solitary  native  dog ; — we 
seemed,  indeed,  the  sole  living  creatures  in  these 
vast  deserts.’  ‘ From  a tree  near  the  camp,’  says 
Mitchell  (ii.  148),  ‘Burnett  descried  a goodlvhill, 
distant  22  m.  It  was  indeed  (p.  155)  a welcome 
sight  to  us,  afte.r  traversing  for  several  months 
so  much  of  the  dead  levels  of  the  interior ; and 
I accordingly  named  this  hill,  Mount  Hope.’ 

* Within  the  water-line  ’ (of  Regent’s  Lake,  now  a 
grassy  plain),  observes  the  same  authority,  ‘ stood 
dead  trees,  of  a full-grown  size,  apparently  killed 
by  too  much  water,  too  plainly  showing  to  what 
long  periods  the  extremes  of  drought  and  moisture 
may  extend  in  this  singular  country.’  (ii.  84.) 
Again  (iL  157)  he  speaks  of  a row  of  bare  poles, 
the  remnants  of  yarra  trees,  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
which  occupy  the  very  middle  of  a stream,  though 
they  must  have  attained  their  growth  while  the 
l»ed  of  the  river  was  dry.  The  soil  of  these  deso- 
late and  extensive  plains  is  various;  in  some  places 
red  tenacious  clay ; in  others,  a dark  hazel-coloured 
loam,  rotten  and  full  of  holes : sand  is  not  very 
abundant,  but  it  is  found;  and  whatever  the  com- 
position, one  unvarying  appearance  of  dreariness 
and  desolation  marks  the  scene.  A striking  de- 
scription of  Australian  scenery  is  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Win.  Howitt,  who  sketched  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Torrens,  South  Australia,  in  a letter  dated 
Wilpena,  Oct.  4,  1859.  He  says,  * The  great  fea- 
tures hero  are  extensive  plains,  covered  with  salt 
hush,  and  with  grass  after  rain.  These  plains  run 
between  hills,  varying  from  100  to  2,000  ft.  high, 
and  quite  destitute  of  timber.  Indeed,  the  only 
timber  found  here  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  water- 
courses, and  a few  he  or  ahe-oaks  on  the  hills. 
The  lower  ranges  arc  most  like  sheep  downs : the 
higher  ones  are  masses  of  rocks,  torn  into  all  kinds 
of  jagged  peaks  and  precipices,  and  generally  of  a 
reddish  hue,  hut,  seen  in  the  distance,  of  a deep 
indigo.  The  country  is  intensely  stony,  being, 
so  to  say,  “ metalled,  and  the  roads  an*  naturally 
splendid.  It  is  very  hot  and  dry,  and  I should 
fancy  must  he  like  the  interior  of  South  Africa, 
only  that  there  are  no  animals  to  lx*  seen,  except- 
ing’kangaroos  and  kangaroo  rats.  Large  flocks  of 
emus  stalk  about  the  barren  plains,  like  some  en- 
chanted creatures  in  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  The 
air  is  so  clear  that  the  distances  are  diflicult  to 
estimate.  Altogether,  it  is  a very  wild,  strange 
country.’  (Howitt,  \V.,  History  of  Discovery  in 
Australia,  Lond.  1865.)  Compared  with  the 
gloomy  sterility  of  these  flats,  no  contrast  can  lx* 
stronger  than  the  abundant  fertility  of  the  ele- 
vated terraces.  A rich,  dry,  vegetable  soil,  broken 
into  gentle  undulations,  and  watered  with  the  va- 
rious streams  that  form  the  abundant  sources  of 


the  internal  rivers,  is  the  general  charaeterist ic  of 
Bathurst.  Plains,  Liverpool  Plains,  Yap  Plains,  and 
the  other  districts  that  stretch  away  upon  the 
summits  and  N.  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
N.  of  the  Liverpool  Range.  The  W.  valleys  of 
the  same  mountains  partake  also  of  the  same  cha- 
racter; ami  a similar  description  will  apply  to  the 
corresponding  country  on  the  E.  faces  of  the  Dar- 
ling range.  (Oxley,  186,  267,  275,  Ac. ; A.  Cun- 
ningham, in  Field,  131-191;  Sturt,  i.  6-14,  ii. 
11-36;  Mitchell,  i.  27-*57 ; Irwin,  6-8;  Dale,  in 
Cross,  51-72,  Ac.)  But  the  best  land  hitherto 
found  in  Australia,  is  that  discovered  in  1836  by 
Mitchell,  near  the  S.  coast,  and  included  in  Vic- 
toria. It  lies  among  the  Crampians  and  Pyrenees ; 
and,  though  surrounded  and  intersected  by  mud 
and  swamps,  its  high  levels  and  valleys,  abun- 
dantly, but  not  excessively  watered,  are  so  pro- 
lific, that  the  discoverer  justly  congratulated  him- 
self on  * Ix’ing  the  harbinger  of  mighty  changes, 
since  his  steps  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  men 
and  animals  for  whom  this  fertile  region  seems  to 
have  been  prepared.’  (ii.  157-289.) 

So  many  theories  have  been  hazarded  to  account 
for  the  host  of  anomalies  in  this  S.  world,  und 
each  in  succession  found  to  be  erroneous,  that 
great  circumspection  Is  necessary  in  offering  even 
a surmise  as  to  the  causes  of  physical  arrange- 
ments and  appearances  so  much  at  variation  with 
former  experience.  One  fact,  however,  forces 
itself  on  our  notice;  the  fertile  parts  of  Australia, 
confined  to  the  higher  regions,  are  as  effectually 
separated  from  each  other  by  ap(tarently  irredeem- 
able deserts,  as  though  the  ocean  flowed  between 
them.  And  how  many  centuries  is  it  since  the 
ocean  did  so  flow  ? The  different  explorer*  una- 
nimously declare  the  dead  flats  of  the  interior  to 
lx?  weir  land, — new,  that  is,  in  cnnqiarison  with 
the  mountains  by  which  they  are  bounded  ; while 
those  mountains  themselves,  judging  by  their  po- 
verty in  primitive  formations,  are  apparently  more 
recent  than  the  similar  elevations  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere. Sturt  believes  the  Darling  to  have  lxx*n 
the  main  channel  which  carried  off  the  last  water* 
of  the  ocean  from  the  low  lauds,  and  its  bed — 
which  be  esteems  an  estuary  rather  than  a valley 
— to  have  remained  the  natural  and  proper  reser- 
voir of  the  streams  falling  from  the  E.  and  VV. 
(ii.  119.)  None,  however,  fall  into  it  in  66ft  m. 
(Mitchell,  i.  295) ; but  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  country  on  its  banks  is  strongly  currulxirativo 
of  Sturt's  opinion.  But  what,  then,  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  previously  to  tliat  convul- 
sion or  change,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be, 
which  laid  hare  this  extensive  tract?  Evidently 
that  of  island  groups,  at  greater  or  less  distances 
from  each  other,  the  surfaces  of  which  (now  the 
terraces  and  table- lun< Is  of  the  mountains)  had 
remained  exposed  sufficiently  long  to  enable  mine- 
ral and  vegetable  decomposition  to  perform  its 
work  of  creating  a fertile  soil.  The  rivers  of  these 
islands  (now  the  sources  of  the  anomalous  internal 
streams)  would,  like  other  island  rivers,  run  their 
short  courses  to  the  then  sea,  and  having  |>er- 
formed  their  office  of  irrigating  the  tracts  through 
which  they  flowed,  be  there  absorbed.  On  the 
exposure  of  the  interior  all  this  would  be  changed. 
The  newly  uncovered  land,  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion with  the  exception  of  marine  plants,  would 
of  necessity  remain  sterile  till  the  decomposition 
of  these  gradually,  though  slowly,  began  to  form 
a soil.  (Flinders,  ii.  116.)  The  rivers,  no  longer 
received  into  a sea,  at  no  great  distance  from  their 
source*,  would  1 «egin  to  wear  themselves  channels 
in  the  new  ground — a process  which,  while  the 
descent  was  considerable,  would  be  rapid  in  its 
operations ; but  which,  when  the  stream,  reaching 
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a level  Hat,  had  lost  much  of  its  initial  impetus, 
would  decrease  in  energy ; and,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a hollow,  would  wholly  cease,  at  least  for  a 
season.  Such  n hollow  is  the  Marsh  of  the  Mac- 
quarrie  (Sturt,  ii.  158),  and  a succession  of  such 
hollows  setups  to  form  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan. 
(Mitchell,  ii.  59-61.)  The  water  losing  its  flow, 
and  spreading  oyer  these  hollows,  deposit*  in  them 
the  fertile  debris  from  its  native  lulls,  and  thus 
gives  birth  to  marsh  plants,  the  decomposition  of 
which  still  farther  improves  the  soil;  and,  in  the 
season  of  flood,  the  washing  of  this  del  iris  to  the 
side*  of  the  concavity,  by  gradually  forming  a 
channel,  gives  to  the  exhausted  stream  new 
strength  to  struggle,  inch  by  inch,  along  its 
course.  That  some  such  process  has  been  at 
work  ever  since  this  land  was  first  explored, 
seems  evident  from  the  bergs,  or  outer  banks 
of  the  Murray,  Morrumhidgee,  d’c. ; and  Mitchell 
could  no  otherwise  account  for  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  many  of  the  lakes  which  he  passed, 
than  by  supposing  that  their  hollows  existed 
before  the  rivers  began  to  Jtow.  (ii.  3-1.)  * We 

cannot  doubt,’  says  Humboldt  (Per*.  Nor.,  iv. 
150),  ‘that  in  both  continents  (Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia) there  are  systems  of  interior  rivers  which 
may  lie  considered  as  not  yet  fully  developed,  and 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  either  in  the 
times  of  great  risings,  or  by  j>emm»ent  bifurca- 
tions;’ a sagacious  remark,  made  more  than  ten 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  extensive  con- 
nection between  the  channels  of  the  Australian 
streams,  by  which  it  is  so  remarkably  confirmed. 
(See  also  Carl  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  i.  3*15.)  Hut  if 
Sturt’s  surmise  he  founded  in  truth,  the  lied  of  the 
.Darling,  or  its  continuation,  that  of  the  Murray, 
should  Ik*  the  common  drain  of  all  the  land  be- 
tween itself  and  the  older  mountains  towards  tiie 
E.  and  S. ; and  this  it  is,  or  is  in  progress  of  be- 
coming. The  union  is  effected  for  all  the  known 
streams  except  the  Lachlan  and  Macouurrie ; 
ami  of  these  the  former  has  completed  its  lied 
(Mitchell,  ii.  78),  though  it  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  till  up  the  hollows  w hich  form  its  marshes  in 
the  wet  season  ; and  the  latter,  though  much  im- 
peded by  the  extent  and  lowness  of  its  swamp, 
is  struggling  to  establish  a permanent  connection 
with  the  Castlereagh,  through  Morrisett’s  Ponds 
(Sturt,  i.  146),  and  with  the  Darling  direct, 
through  Duck  Creek.  (Mitchell,  ii.  32.)  The  great 
deficiency  of  springs  and  tributary  streams  Is  one 
great  cause  of  the  slowness  of  this  operation ; but 
the  deficiency  itself  is  only  what  might  reasonably 
he  looked  for  in  a country  of  recent  formation, 
especially  in  one  where  the  eminences  are  so  few 
and  so  little  elevated  as  they  ap|iear  to  be  in  the 
interior  of  Australia.  Springs  can  lie  funned  only 
by  the  accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  cavities 
ami  gullies  of  hills ; and  this  accumulation  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  proceed  with  extreme  tardi- 
ness. When  overcharged,  and  not  till  then,  these 
reservoirs  will  give  forth  their  superfluous  waters; 
at  first  by  a simple  overflow,  and.  when  the  addi- 
tional supply  has  given  to  the  torrent  thus  first 
formed  sufficient  jsiwer  to  deepen  its  lied,  in  a 
continual  stream.  (See  the  very  profound  article, 
Hivku,  in  the  Ency.  lint.,  xviii.  39-91,  more 
especially  at  p.  70,  et  sty.)  When  this  process  has 
been  long  in  operation,  these  streams  will  he  nu- 
merous, ami  such  is  the  case  in  the  terraces  and 
older  mountains  of  Australia:  where  the  land  is 
comparatively  new,  they  may  be  expected  to  lx* 
scarce,  and  they  are  scarce  beyond  parallel  in  the 
interior  of  the  same  continent.  Even  when  lie- 
come  permanent,  time  must  lx*  allowed  for  them 
to  cut  their  jMith  to  their  final  channel;  and  this 
is  a most  wise  arrangement,  since,  did  such  new- 


born currents  find  their  way  directly  to  an  exten- 
sive bed,  the  source  from  which  thev  are  supplied 
would  lie  exhaust «L  Cent  uric*,  therefore,  must 
proliahly  elapse  between  the  first  appearance  of  the 
infant  torrent  and  its  final  alisorptiuu  into  some 
river  system.  In  the  interval  it  will  pursue  its 
course  surely,  however  slowly  ; and  with  a sjkhsI 
and  direction  varying  according  to  the  otatrurtion* 
which  it  meets  with,  and  the  amount  of  its  initial 
supply.  Many  of  these  incipient  streams  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  Au.s  trail  a making  greater 
or  less  approaches  to  what  Humboldt  calls  the 
‘development  of  their  system,’  the  beds  of  some 
of  them,  though  dry  during  the  summer  heats, 
exhibiting  unquestionable  signs  of  floods  at  other 
seasons ; while  others  appear  to  lie  permanent  to 
the  point,  to  which  they  have  already  cut  their 
way.  (Sturt,  i.  123;  Mitchell,  i.  2**9,  249-253, 
261,  drc.;  ii.  32,  Ac.)  But,  again,  upon  the  surface 
of  a new  country,  mi  singularly  devoid  of  vegetable 
decav  (Sturt,  i.  108),  production  will  necessarily 
lie  limited  to  those  spot*  where  the  rivers  and 
floods  have  deposited  their  fertilizing  slime.  The 
barrenness  of  the  districts  remote  from  streams  and 
swamp*  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  theme  of  all  tra- 
vellers; while  yarra  trees  mi  distinctly  mark  the 
lied  of  a river,  that  the  course  of  the  latter  may 
lie  kept  in  view  even  at  the  distance  of  the  visible 
horizon,  and  even*  flat  subject  to  inundation  is 
crowded  with  dense  slirulis,  liox-trees,  polygonum, 
kangaroo  grass,  reeds,  and  other  native  vegetation. 
Here,  then,  are  abundant  elements  of  a soil,  the 
process  of  forming  which  is  expedited  liv  the  re- 
markably prolonged  and  fierce  extremes  of  drought 
and  flood  to  which  this  region  is  subjected.  (See 
Climatk.)  The  vegetation  of  Interior  Australia, 
Mich  as  it  is,  does  not  live  its  natural  term,  or  die 
of  natural  decay;  Imt  when  a flood  has  given 
birth  to  that  nice  of  trees  and  shrub*  which  draw 
their  sustenance  from  excessive  moisture,  a long- 
continued  drought  destroys  nearly  the  whole  triiie 
(Sturt,  i.  145,  &c.);  while  such  plants  as  delight 
in  a dr)*  soil  spring  from  the  earth  formed  from 
their  decom{H**itioii,  to  be  in  their  turn  destroyed, 
after  ten  or  twelve  years’  growth,  by  the  constant 
exposure  to  too  much  water  in  a ret  uni  of  the 
season  of  floods.  (Mitchell,  ii.  34.  148.  813.)  It 
is  quite  clear  that  this  alternation  must  tend  to  fer- 
tilize the  land  much  more  rapidly  than  if  either 
race  of  plants  continued  to  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  newly  dq  suited  and  still  meagre 
earth,  till  thev  perished  from  pure  exhaustion,  the 
more  eapet  •tally  as  deciduous  trees  are  almost 
unknown,  ami  consequently  one  great  source  of 
supply,  the  scatterings  of  autumn  in  other  regions, 
Is  wanting  to  the  native  soil  of  Australia. 

It  ap|*ara  probable,  then,  that  both  the  land 
and  water  are  here  still  in  a course  of  formation; 
that  the  various  anomalies  in  each  which  till  the 
mind*  of  Kuro)ieaiis  with  wonder,  are  onlv  the 
natural  appearances  of  an  imperfect,  or  rather  of 
an  unfinished  work ; and  that  they  will  vanish 
when  the  causes,  now  in  o|x>ration,  shall  have 
produced  their  full  effect.  These  opinions  are 
hazarded,  however,  with  much  diffidence ; and 
onlv  because  they  up)iear  to  result  from  the  facta 
collected  by  actual  observers. 

Climate. — About  a third  part  of  the  A us  Indian 
continent,  the  N.  part,  together  with  the  large 
island  of  New  (luinea,  and  the  other  isle*  enume- 
rated at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  with  the 
exception  of  New  /calami,  lie  in  the  torrid  tone. 
The  other  portion  of  the  continent,  the  islands 
immediately  adjacent,  and  New  Zealand*  are  in 
the  S.  temperate  zone.  The  proportion  of  inter- 
tropical  to  extra-tropical  land  is,  therefore,  alto- 
gether about  as  5 to  12.  (Malte-Brun’s  Tab.  xii. 
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270,  375.)  Of  the  general  climate  in  the  funner 
portion  little  is  positively  known,  though  it  may 
i*e  too  probably  inferred  that  it  resembles  generally 
those  regions  of  the  X.  hemisphere  similarly  situ- 
ated, where  running  water  is  scarce;  that  is,  that 
a considerable  portion  of  it  is  burned  up  with  in- 
tense heat.  On  the  X.  coast  a wind  from  the  $. 
raises  the  temperature  with  extreme  suddenness, 
and  a N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  S., 
arguing,  in  both  cases,  a passage  over  a highly- 
heated  soil.  Tropical  Australia  is  in  the  range  of 
the  Indian  monsoons,  of  which  the  NW.  seta  in 
usually  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
that  from  the  SE.  in  the  early  part  of  April. 
There  is,  however,  much  irregularity  in  their  re- 
currence, the  variation  sometimes  amounting  to 
more  than  a month.  (Campbell,  in  Geog.  Journ., 
iv.  148.)  In  these  regions  the  seasons  can  scarcely 
lx*  divided  into  dry  and  rainy ; for  though  the 
NW.  (or  summer)  monsoon  1m?  attended  with  very 
heavy  falls,  yet  they  seldom  continue  above  two 
or  three  hours  at  a time,  so  that  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  put  a complete  stop  to  out-d?x»r  labour. 
From  June  to  September  no  rain  falls  though 
these  arc  unquestionably  the  healthiest  months  of 
the  year.  A great  quantity  of  moisture  must,  ■ 
however,  at  all  times  Ik?  suspended  in  the  atmo- ' 
sphere,  though  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  dry  or  SE.  monsoon  : for 
iron  articles  are  kept  from  rusting  only  by  inces- 
sant care;  and  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  rocks, 
along  the  inter-tropical  coasts,  are  so  generally 
coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  that  the  term  rad 
might  without  impropriety  1m>  adopted  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  NNE.  and  NW.  shores,  ((‘amp- 
bell's  G.  J.  iv.  149;  King,  i. 896.)  The  average 
temperature  at  Melville  Island,  on  the  X.  coast, 
from  April  1827  to  March  1828  was  88°  Fall.;  the 
winter  average  80°;  that  of  the  summer  86°; 
and  the  extreme  averages  75°  (for  July),  and  87° 
(for  Dee.).  It  may  also  lx?  observed  that  the  cool- 
est part  of  the  day  appears  to  l>e  6 a.m.,  the  tem- 
perature of  that  hour  being  from  1°  to  7°  lower 
than  that  of  midnight.  (Campbell’s  (i.  J.  152.) 
With  regard  to  Extra-tropical  Australia,  it  in  a 
pretty  common  observation,  that  the  climate  of 
X.  S.  Wales  assimilates  very  closely  to  that  of  S. 
Italy;  hut  this  must  lx?  taken  with  some  limita- 
tions. First,  the  atmosphere  is  very  considerably 
drier;  secondly,  the  extremes  of  temperature  are 
greater;  thirdly,  the  average  heat  is  rather  less; 
and  fourthly,  the  temperature  appears  to  decrease 
more  rapidly  by  elevation.  According  to  Count 
Strzelecki,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1813,  the  maximum  temperature  at  Fort 
Jackson  was  81  *9°,  the  minimum  45*3°,  and  the 
annual  60*6°.  At  Port  Macquarrie,  more  to  the 
X.,  the  maximum  temperature  during  the  same 
three  years  was  88*3°,  the  minimum  46*8°,  and  the 
annual  mean  68°;  and  at  Port  Philip,  more  to 
the  S.,  the  maximum  was  90*6°,  the  minimum 
36*9°,  and  the  mean  61*3°.  (Physical  Description 
of  X.  S.  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  229.) 
It  appears,  also,  contrary  perhaps  to  what  is  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  quan tity  of  rain  falling 
at  Port  Macquarrie  amounts  to  62*68  indies ; at  i 
Port  Jackson  to  52*42  ditto ; and  at  Port  Philip 
to  30*72  ditto.  Ilut  notwithstanding  this  abun- 
dance of  rain,  the  climate  is  properly  characterised 
as  dry;  and  it  is  a curious  hut  well-authenticated 
fact,  that  floods  on  the  coast  occur  simultaneously 
with  dry  weather  in  the  interior,  and  conversely. 
May  is  the  rainy  season  on  the  coast;  in  the  in- 
terior the  rains  fall  during  the  summer,  or  between 
September  and  February.  The  spring  months 
comprise  September,  October,  and  November; 
those  of  summer,  Deccmlx»r,  January,  and  Febru- 


ary; those  of  autumn,  March,  April,  and  May; 
and  those  of  winter,  June,  July,  and  August. 
This  is  as  regards  the  continent  of  Australia;  but 
the  climate  is  very  different  in  the  islands  of  Aus- 
tralasia, particularly  at  Xew  Zealand.  In  some 
parts  here  it  rains  often  for  many  mouths  together. 
Mr.  Sherrill,  the  explorer,  while  examining  the 
western  coast  of  New  Zealand,  suffered  fearfully 
from  the  excessive  wet.  4 1 remember  only  thn*e 
fine  weeks  during  the  six  months  we  were  on  the 
coast,'  he  says  In  his  journal.  (Printed  in  the 
Christchurch  Press,  January  1864.)  Describing 
his  journey  to  Lake  Brunner,  he  exclaims,  * Oh, 
the  unutterable  misery  of  that  journey ! Rain 
every  day ; directed  wrongly  by  the  natives  . . . 
this  trip  was  the  worst  and  hardest  that  1 ever  re- 
member  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Wet 
through  all  the  time;  scarcely  ever  dry  at  night; 
freshes  every  hour;  a mist  hanging  heavy  and 
dense,  covering  every  thing:  the  journey  was  worse 
than  description  can  paint  it/  (llowitt.  Win., 
History  of  Discovery  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  ami 
Xew  Zealand,  Lond.  1865.) 

An  important  division  of  the  Australian  climate, 
that  is,  of  the  continent  of  Australia,  into  wet  ami 
dry,  is  marked  by  periods  or  cycles  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  each.  Once  in  such  cycles,  a year  of  un- 
mitigated drought  prevails,  during  which  no  rain 
falls,  and  the.  effects  of  which  are  equally  intense 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Clow?  upon  this 
visitation  follows  a year  of  flood ; but  the  rains, 
which  are  at  first  continuous  and  as  general  ns 
the  preceding  draught,  decrease  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  till  they  again  wholly  fail  for  a time. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  two  or  three  years 
following  the  great  droughts  may  be  denominated 
the  wet  period,  and  that  an  equal  space  of  time 
preceding  the  great  draughts  may  be  regarded  as 
the  long  dry  season  of  Australia.  It  is  only  in  the 
intermediate  years  that  the  regular  recurrence  of 
seasons,  not  iced  above,  is  observable.  (Oxley,  vii. ; 
Sturt,  i.  liv.  1.)  A great  drought  began  in  1824, 
and  did  not  terminate  till  1829.  Very  little  rain 
fell  during  the  whole  of  this  lengthened  jx*riod, 
ami  during  the  lust  six  months  there  was  not  a 
single  shower.  In  consequence,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  ground  was  so  parched  and  withered  that 
all  minor  vegetation  ceased,  and  even  culinary 
vegetables  were  raised  with  much  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  settlers  were  well  nigh  ruined;  ami 
the  cattle  did  not  for  some  years  recover  from  its 
effects.  ( Breton’s  X.  S.  Wales,  296 ; Sturt’s  S.  Aus- 
tralia, i.2.)  In  1847  the  Maneroo  Plains,  an  ex- 
tensive squatting  district,  suffered  from  a similar 
cause.  The  mortality  among  the  docks  and  herds 
was  frightful ; the  water-holes  being  nearly  all 
dried  up,  and  filled  with  the  carcasses  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  (Southey  on  Colonial  Wools,  80.)  For- 
tunately, however,  these  visitations  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  when  they  do  occur,  thev 
are  mostly  confined  to  not  very  extensive  local- 
ities. On  these  occasions,  and  in  the  remoter 
places,  cattle  frequently  stray  away  in  search  of 
water,  and  either  perish  or  arc  lost  to  the  owners. 
In  reference  to  the  reverse  order  of  the  seasons  in 
Europe  and  Australia,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
a cold  winter  in  the  one  appears  to  lx;  coincident 
with  a hot  summer  in  the  other,  and  conversely. 
(P.  Cunningham,  L 218.)  For  the  rest,  dews  are 
very  abundant,  and,  fortunately,  fall  the  heaviest 
during  the  summer  heats  and  the  long-continued 
droughts.  Hnil-stomiH  an?  frequent,  as  are  also 
thunder  and  lightning;  the  latter  Hashing  fre- 
quently for  a succession  of  days,  wholly  unaecora- 
Minied  by  the  former  or  by  a single  drop  of  rain, 
earthquakes  are  occasionally  felt  on  the  N.  coast. 
The  climate  of  Extra-tropical  Australia  is  pecu- 
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liarlv  favourable  to  the  human  constitution, 
probably  from  the  deficiency  of  vegetable  decom- 
position. Endemic  diseases  ore  almost  unknown  : 
even  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping-cough  ore 
strangers ; but  the  hot  N.  wind  produces  ophthal- 
mia; and  the  teres,  or  round  worm,  is  the  common 
pest  of  childhood.  Dysentery  is  the  moat  pre- 
valent disease ; but  one  proof,  and  that  a strong 
one,  of  the  healthy  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
the  facility  with  which  all  disorders,  even  the 
worst  cases  of  venereal  affection,  yield  to  the 
simplest  remedies.  The  N.  coust  is  unhealthy, 
but  certainly  less  so  than  most  other  tropical 
countries.  Typhus  and  acute  fevers  are  there  pre- 
valent in  the’ wet  monsoons ; and  during  the  period 
of  variable  winds,  pectolaoia  (moon  blindness)  ajv- 
jhws  to  sujierscde  ophthalmia;  and  scurvy  seems 
to  be  an  endemic,  exhibiting  itself  with  peculiar 
virulence  where  the  tropical  heat  is  exercised  upon 
a damp  soil.  Even  here,  however,  sickness  puts 
on  a gcnerully  mild  form : the  number  of  deaths, 
from  disease,  in  Melville  Island  was  only  1 in  9 
for  four  years,  or  1 in  86  per  annum.  (P.  Cunning- 
ham, i.  171-173;  Campl»eir»  G.  J.  iv.  149-161, 
168;  Wentworth,  55;  Irwin,  4,  124.) 

Mineralogy, — Iron  is  spread  in  great  profusion 
over  all  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands. 
The  immense  extent  of  iron  oxide  on  the  X.  coast 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  several  of  the 
mountains  violently  affect  the  magnetic  needle. 
(Oxley,  259 ; Sturt,  i.  1 1 5.)  Copper  and  lead  (the 
latter  mixed  occasionally  with  silver  and  arsenic) 
have  been  traced  both  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  Darling  range,  ns  well  as,  in  still  greater 
abundance,  in  the  hilly  tracts  adjacent  to  Ade-  j 
laide,  in  S.  Australia;  and  milling  has  become  an 
important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  that 
colony.  (See  Australia,  South.  Victoria,  and 
the  description  of  the  other  Australian  colonies 
fi >r  more  detailed  notices  of  mineral«»gy,  mines, 
and  mining  operations.)  But  the  mines  of  coal, 
copper,  iron,  and  other  ordinary  minerals  found  in 
Australia,  have  been  rendered  of  little  importance, 
compared  with  the  gold  deposits  with  which  it  is 
profusely  endowed.  These  are  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary productiveness.  The  gold  is  found  at 
various  points,  mostly  on  the  western  Hanks  of 
the  gTeat  mountain  chain  which  runs  parallel  to 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  E.  coast  of  the 
continent.  This  chain  consists  of  a great  variety 
of  rocks ; those  of  primary  formation  being  in 
many  parts  pierced  and  broken  through  by  those 
of  igneous  origin.  Numerous  quartz  veins  ure 
found  in  the  rocks;  and  these  form  the  matrix  of 
the  gold,  which  is  most  frequently  found  with  the 
quartz  adhering  to  it,  and  nccompnnied  with  iron. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  this  mountain  chain 
had  lieen  conjectured  on  theoretical  grounds  by 
.Sir  U.  J.  Murchison  ami  other  eminent  geologists. 
But  its  existence  was  not  practically  ascertained 
till  1851,  when  an  extensive  gold  held  was  dis- 
covered near  the  town  of  Bathurst  in  N.  S.  W ales, 
aljout  120  m.  WNW.  from  Sydney.  The  dis- 
coverer, a Mr.  Hargrave,  received  a reward  of 
10,0004  A great  variety  of  other  gold  Helds  have 
since  been  explored,  especially  in  Victoria,  where 
they  are  of  unparalleled  richness. 

The  gold  hitherto  found  in  Australia  has  all 
been  obtained  from  ‘ diggings  * in  the  betls  of 
streams  descending  from  the  mountains,  or  in  the 
detritus  in  ravines  and  hollows  on  their  flanks. 
It  is  found  in  every  variety  of  form,  in  grains  or 
dust,  in  flakes  or  scales,  ami  in  lumps  or  nuggets. 
The  separation  of  the  smaller  particles  from  the 
earth  is  effected  in  the  same  way  as  in  California, 
by  washiug.  But  though  the  labour  be  severe,  it. 
i/  leas  so  than  in  the  latter.  And  owing  to  the 


water  l>cing  less  cold,  and  the  sun  less  |*>werfid, 
the  health  of  the  diggers  is  not  exposed  to  so 
severe  a trial  here  as  in  California. 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia 
has  been  most  striking.  At  the  outset  it  threat- 
ened a total  disruption  of  society;  ami  it  has 
made  a great  change  in  all  the  social  relations 
that  formerly  prevailed  in  the  continent.  The 
demand  for  labour,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  prices  of 
lodgings  and  of  most  articles  of  provision,  have 
increased  in  an  unprecedented  degree.  Hence, 
also,  a vast  amount  of  emigration  has  lieen  <li- 
rected  to  Victoria  and  N.  S.  Wales,  and  population 
ami  trade  have  made  astonishing  advances. 

Though  unfavourable  at  first  to  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  the  latter 
have  now  nearly  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
will  probably  become  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
The  ‘diggings’  are  now  beginning  to  be  prose- 
cuted more  as  a regular  employment  than  as  a 
gambling  adventure.  Many  of  those  who  were 
at  first  attracted  to  them  from  other  departments 
have  since  returned  to  tlieir  former  pursuits;  while 
the  rapid  increase  of  imputation,  by  occasioning  a 
proportional  increase  of  demand  for  other  pro- 
ducts, has  given  a new  and  powerful  stimulus  to 
almost  every  branch  of  industry.  In  proof  of  this 
we  may  refer  to  the  carcasses  of  sheep,  which, 
from  being  worth  little  or  nothing,  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
i butcher’s  meat,  become  of  much  greater  value 
than  the  fleeces. 

Botany. — It  is  well  known  that  Botany  Bay 
received  its  name  from  the  abundant  vegetation 
which  Capt.  Cook  and  Sir  J.  Banks  found  flourish- 
ing on  its  coasts;  but  its  soil  was  notwithstanding 
found  to  be  unprofitable,  barren,  and  totally  unfit 
for  a settlement,  which  was,  in  consequence, 
established  at  Port  Jackson. 

The  first  great  division  of  plants  is  into  two 
great  classes : the  Cryptogamous,  which  have  no 
blossoms  nor  visible  means  of  fructification ; such 
are  mosses,  ferns,  fungi,  Ac. : and  the  Phaneroga- 
mous, which  are  reproduced  by  visible  organs.  This 
class  includes,  of  course,  all  the  higher  orders  of 
vegetables,  but  is  subdivided  into  Monocot  ylcdo- 
nous  plants,  such  as  have  but  one  seed  lobe ; aiul 
Dicotyledonous  plants,  which  are  possessed  of  two 
or  more : the  former  comprises  the  grasses,  cy- 
l>eraeea\  Ac. ; the  latter  those  productions  of  the 
earth,  the  organisation  of  which  is  most  compli- 
cated, as  the  trees,  superior  shrubs,  Ac.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  an  outline  of  the  arrangv- 
ment  of  these  primary  orders  in  Australia.  It  is 
offered  merely  as  an  approximation,  for  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  is  yet  but  scanty  ; but  it  has 
been  constructed  with  much  care  from  Brown's 
4 Botany  of  Terra  Australis  ’ (Appendix  to  Flin- 
ders, 683-613) ; the  botanical  papers  of  A.  Cun- 
ningham (Appendix  to  King.  597^565) ; Field’s 
Memoirs,  32o-365;  P.  Cunningham  (i.  186-2<M}); 
Oxlev,  passim  ; Sturt,  jHissim ; Mitchell  (L  xx.  et 
passim). 
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iCrvptogumouH 

6,000 

700 

210 

490 

Monocot  vle- 
donous 

6,900 

1,144 

40 

1,104 

Dicotyledonous 

31,091 

8.H66 

20 

Total  . . 

44,000 

6,710 

270 

6.440 

So  profound  were  the  early  investigations  of 
Brown  in  this  newly -opened  region  of  strange 
vegetation,  that  his  name  was  giveu  to  it  as  a dis- 
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tinct  botanical  kingdom.  (Lindle.y,  522.)  In  his 
day  the  known  plants  of  all  the  world  amounted 
to  33,000  species,  those  of  Australia  to  4,200. 
(Flinders’  Appen.  536.)  The  labours  of  succeed- 
ing botanists  have  done  little  more  than  enlarge 
the  list,  without  at  all  affecting  the  arrangement, 
and  only  in  a very  trifling  degree  altering  the 
various  proportions.  The  tirst  fact  which  strikes 
the  observer  in  the  foregoing  table  is  the  very 
great  number  of  peculiar  Australian  species, 
amounting  to  nearly  one-eighth  part  of  those  at 
present  known.  This  is  a proportion  much  greater 
than  could  be  looked  for  from  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  region,  and  which,  were  the  individuals  of 
each  species  in  anything  like  a similar  ratio,  or  were 
the  species  themselves  of  a kind  highly  useful  to 
man,  would  render  Australia  a paradise.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  is  the  case.  Ferns,  nettles,  flowers, 
and  even  grasses,  having  the  form,  bulk,  and  habits 
of  trees,  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  features  in 
Australian  vegetation;  for  the  rest,  the  timber  is 
generally  of  the  hard-wood  kind,  consisting  of  all 
the  varieties  of  Eucalyptus  and  Casuarina,  with 
some  varieties  of  the  rose- wood,  sandal-wood,  ami 
cedar.  Most,  of  the  eucalypti  are  called  gum- 
trees,  though  the  exudations  of  many  of  them 
are  properly  resins,  being  insoluble  in  water;  while 
others  yield  a manna  as  fine  and  as  pure  as  that 
of  Arabia.  Another  species  yields  the  purest  gum- 
arabic.  There  is  a tree  here  called  the  tea  tree, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  by  the  colonists  in- 
stead of  the  Chinese  plant ; and  there  arc  also 
some  medicinal  trees,  as  the  sassafras  and  the 
castor-oil  tree.  Palms  are  limited  to  the  N.  and 
E.  shores,  on  the  former  of  which  the  tropical 
mangrove  grows  in  all  its  luxuriance ; and,  in  fact, 
the  peculiar  aspect  of  Australian  vegetation  dis- 
appears in  this  part  of  the  continent,  being  super- 
seded by  one  assimilating  more  to  that  of  India. 
In  Tropical  Australia  the  greater  number  of  those 
plants  are  found  which  are  common  alike  to  this 
ami  other  continents.  It  has  been  before  observed 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  Australian  trees  are 
evergreens:  many  of  them  are  remarkable  also 
for  the  inverted  position  of  their  leaf ; the  margin, 
and  not  either  surface,  l>eing  directed  towards  the 
stem.  An  Australian  grove  has,  consequently,  a 
peculiar  and  gloomy  appearance  ; nor  is  the  timlier 
that  it  yields  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  archi- 
tect, being  liable  to  rot  at.  the  heart,  and  so  con- 
tractile that  it  has  been  known  to  shrink  upwards 
of  two  inches  within  a week.  (P.  Cunningham, 
l 192.)  It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  trees 
in  Australia  arc  rarely  so  numerous  as  to  imjxnle 
horse  travelling:  and  as  a remarkable  fact,  that 
they  appear  to  l*e  most  abundant  on  inferior  soils. 
(Gov.  Kep.  Oxley,  368.)  Flowering  plants  of  very 
great  lieautyare  found;  but  the  lily,  tulip,  anil 
honey  suckle  exist  in  the  form  of  standnrd 
trees  of  great  size.  There  are  also  odoriferous 
plants,  which  scent  the  atmosphere  to  a great 
distance ; and  prickly  shrubs,  which  grow  upon 
sandy  soils,  and  bind  them  down,  thus  preventing 
that*  drift  which  is  the  bane  of  the  Arabian  and 
African  deserts.  (Mitchell,  L 222 ; ii.  106,  Ac.) 
Grasses  arc  abundant  and  nutritious,  but  they 
grow  in  detached  clumps,  so  that  a heavy  con- 
tinuous sward,  resembling  au  English  meadow,  is 
unknown.  Flax,  tobacco,  a species  of  cotton,  tares, 
indigo,  chicory,  trefoil,  and  bumet  (the  last  a good 
substitute  for  tea),  are  among  the  natural  produc- 
tions, but  there  Is  an  unparalleled  dcfleieiicyof 
fruits  and  of  vegetables  fit  for  human  food.  The 
cerealia  are  totally  absent ; and  the  best  sulwtitute 
for  them  api>ears  to  be  a species  of  reed,  which, 
however,  Mitchell  found  to  make  a very  light 
cake.  The  only  native  fruits  are  raspberries,  cur- 


rants (more  like  cranberries),  one  or  two  tasteless 
fruits,  and  a species  of  nut.  The  useful  produc- 
tions of  other  lauds  are  now,  however,  extensively 
acclimatised,  and  com  crops  and  orchards  are 
found  in  every  fertile  sjiot  in  the  settled  districts. 
Every  species  of  coni,  including  maize,  is  culti- 
vated with  success;  while  of  foreign  fruits,  tho 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  nectarine,  apricot,  peach, 
plum,  cherry,  tig,  mulberry,  quince,  banana,  guava, 
pine-apple,  grape,  and  many  others,  have  long 
been  a source  of  protit  to  the  smaller  settlers. 
The  capabilities  of  the  soil  arc  thus  attested ; nor 
can  there  be  a doubt  that  the  sugar-cane  and 
other  tropical  productions  would  thrive  in  the 
lower  latitudes  of  the  N.  Some  districts  here, 
especially  those  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Vic- 
toria river — called  the  * Barcoo  ’ by  the  natives 
— are  extremely  fertile.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
who  visited  the  country  in  1845,  describes  it  as 
one  of  milk  ami  honey.  There  was  a vegetation 
as  abundant  as  that  of  South  America;  immense 
trees  lined  the  bank  of  the  river,  flocks  of  cocka- 
toos filled  the  air  with  their  deafening  chorus,  and 
water-fowl,  in  vast  numbers,  glided  across  the 
flood,  ami  flew  up  and  down  over  the  neighbouring 
reaches. 

Zoology.  — Animal  existence  in  Australia  as- 
sumes a form  more  anomalous  audjieculiar  than 
even  thnt  which  marks  its  Botany.  The  following 
tables  have  been  constructed  with  every  possible 
care  from  the  4 Kegne  Animal ' of  Cuvier,  with  the 
additions  of  Grimth,  Gray,  Ac.,  the  Zoology  of 
Shaw,  the  transact  ions  of  the  Limuean  Society  , and 
the  works  of  the  various  travellers  in  Australia. 

In  these  tables,  Cuvier’s  great  orders  of  Camas- 
siers  and  Posseres  are  divided  into  their  several 
families;  the  former  into  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora, 
Carnivora,  and  Marsupialia;  the  latter  into  Denti- 
rostrcs,  Fissirostres,  Conirostrea,  and  Tenuirostrw*. 
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27 
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16 

6 

10 
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130 

7 
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12 

1 

Conirortre*  . 

440 

20 

3 

n 

iTenuirostres 

313 

30 

1 

.syndactvlea . 

118 

7 1 

0 

31 

Seanaores  . . 

492 

34 

0 

tiallimc  . . . 

<46 

20 

3 

(irallie  . . . 

336 

26 

4 

Palmipedes  . 

2H9 

22 

2 

Total  . . 

1 3,972 

316 

1 * 
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From  these  tables,  which,  though  not  erabodv- 
ing  the  most  recent  discoveries,  yet  sufficiently 
valuable  for  general  purposes,  it  apjwnrs,  first,  that 
the  native  animals  oi  Australia  are  few  iu  number; 
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nml,  secondly,  that  they  nrc  verv  peculiar  in  kind.  | 
<M  all  the  known  Mammalia  ui  the  world,  hut  { 
fifty-eight  species,  little  more  than  one-seven-  j 
tcenth  jwirt  of  the  whole,  belong  originally  to  this  | 
region.  Of  these*  fifty-eight  species  forty-six  were  ; 
never  heard  of  till  they  were  first  met  on  this  j 
soil ; and  of  the  twelve  species  common  to  Austra-  j 
lia  and  other  regions,  five  are  whales,  and  four 
(out  of  the  five  Carnivora)  seals  ; so  that,  in  truth,  I 
of  the  terrestrial  Mammalia,  only  three  sjx*cies  are  . 
common;  of  which  one  is  the  large  and  strong-  , 
winged  hat  of  Madagascar,  another  (the  single  and  j 
questionable  common  ns  tent)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  [ 
Ogilby  as  connected  generically  only  with  the  j 
Jerboas  of  America  and  Asia  (hinnrean  Trans,  i 
xviii.  129-182),  and  the  third  is  the  dog,  of 
which  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  he  is  never ! 
found  out  of  the  society  of  man,  ami  very  rarely  j 
absent  from  any  spot  which  man  inhabits.  The 
authority  just  quoted  (p.  121)  believes,  indeed, 
that  he  is  not  an  alsiriginal  inhabitant  of  this  con- 
tinent, but  that  he  came  to  it  with  the  first 
primitive  settlers,  in  the  same  state  of  savage 
domestication  in  which  he  now  exists.  He  was  j 
unknown  in  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen’s  Land)  l»e-  j 
fore  the  settlement  of  the  British  colonists  there,  j 
(p.  122.)  The  other  three  Carnivora  (probably 
only  two)  marked  in  the  table  as  peculiar  to  j 
Australia  are  seals  (Griffith’s  Synopsis  of  Cuv.  > 
l««t-l#3);  so  that  the  whole  of  this  important  I 
order,  together  with  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  I 
(Juadnmiana.  Pachydcrinnta.  aud  Rum  inant  ia,  are 
absolutely  without  any  known  land-representa- 
tives in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  glolie. 
(Ogilby.  Linna*an  Trans,  xviii.  121.)  Of  the  Eden- 
tata, four  species  are  marked  in  this  table,  after 
the  arrangement  of  Cuvier  (iii.  263-265) ; but  ’ 
that  arrangement  was  made  in  the  utter  despair  of 
forming  a letter,  aud  not  l>ecausc  it  had  any 
systematic  analog}'  to  recommend  it.  Toothless, 
or  all  but  toothless,  the  creat  ures  unquestionably 
are;  but  classing  them  in  this  order  reduces  the 
naturalist  to  the  dilemma  of  admitting  that  there 
arc  Mammalia  which  do  not  possess  the  dis- 
tinctive mnrk  of  the  class.  The  Echidni  and 
Omithorhynchi  are  destitute  of  teats,  and  do  not 
sueklr  their  youny.  The  former  genus  consists  of 
two  species  of  porcupines,  one  entirely  covered  with 
thick  spines,  the  other  clothed  with  hair,  in  which 
the  spines  are  half  hidden.  The  Omithorhynchi 
consist  also  of  two  species— O.  paradoxus  and  O. 
fuscus.  Possessing  the  body  and  habits  of  a mole, 
the  feet  and  bill  of  a duck,  and  the  internal  forma- 
tion of  a reptile,  these  creatures  lead  a burrowing 
life  amid  the  mud  of  rivers  ami  swamps.  They 
are  extremely  shy,  and  hence  their  mode  of 
reproduction  is  yet  unknown.  Should  they  be 
oviparous,  it  would  be  perhaps  more  consistent  to 
class  them  with  the  Keptilia  than  with  the  Mam- 
malia: hut,  at  present,  their  hot  blood  seems  to 
forbid  such  an  arrangement.  The  Omithorhvn- 
chus  has  two  cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw:  hut  tfiev 
are  without  roots,  and  are*  merely  fibrous.  (Cuvier, 

iii.  264.) 

Of  the  Roden  tia,  two  species  belong  to  the  sub- 
genus  Hydromys,  and  consist  of  creatures  that 
seem  to  unite  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dor-  i 
mouse,  rat,  and  beaver.  (Cuv.  iii.  72.)  According 
to  Griffith  (Synop,  Cuv.  222),  they  are  the  only 
true  Hydromys,  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  and 
almost  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  A new  genus  of 
Roden  tin  was  made  known  by  Mitchell's  expedi- 
tion in  1K35,  which  has  been  called  Coxti.uittrs,  to 
mark  its  general  resemblance  to  a rabbit.  It  is. 
however,  a rat ; and  the  species  found  by  Mitchell 
is  remarkable  for  the  formidable  defence  which  it 
builds  for  itself  against  the  dingo  (native  dog), 


and  birds  of  prey.  Frftra  this  habit  it  has  been 
named  Conilurus  constructor.  Two  species  of 
mice  (both  peculiar),  and  the  Dipus  Mitchelli  (the 
Australian  jerboa),  discovered  by  Mitchell  in  1836, 
complete  the  list  of  Australian  Rodent  ia,  unless  a 
small  animal,  omitted  in  the  table,  from  the  un- 
certainty of  its  classification,  belong  to  that  order. 
Mitchell  names  it  Myrmecobius  rufus,  but  with 
considerable  doubt,  and  says  that  it  was  generally 
called  the  ‘ red  shrew  mouse  ’ by  his  party.  (i.  17.) 
Should  it  prove  to  belong  to  the  genua  Sorcx,  it  is 
the  first  instance,  in  Australia,  of  the  order  Insec- 
tivora.  With  these  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  Mammalia  consist  of  the  very 
peculiar  order  Marsupialia,  of  which  order  more 
than  four-sevenths  an*  limited  to  this  continent 
and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  leading  peculiarity 
in  animals  of  this  order,  is  the  hirth  of  the  young 
in  an  immature  state ; in  such  a state,  in  fact,  as 
is  scarcely  comparable  to  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment at  which  other  fuiti  arrive  within  a few  days 
after  conception.  From  the  time  of  this  premature 
birth,  without  limi>s  or  other  extenial  organs,  the 
little  animal  remains  attached  to  the  teat  of  its 
mother  (which  enlarges,  so  as  completely  to  fill 
the  mouth),  and  enclosed  in  a natural  pouch 
formed  by  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  this 
pouch  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  order; 
and  its  use  induced  Liumcus  to  arrange  such  iqie- 
ciea  of  these  animals  as  he  knew,  under  his  genus 
Didrl/tJiis,  a word  implying  double  matrix.  At 
the  period  of  full  development,  the  young  fall 
from  the  teat,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
real  moment  of  hirth;  hut  "for  a long  time  after 
the  dam  continues  to  carry  her  offspring  in  the 
same  receptacle;  and  the  Utter,  even  after  they 
can  walk,  constantly  return  thither  on  the  ap- 
proach of  any  danger.  This  remarkable  confor- 
mation ia  observed  in  every  marsupial  animal,  and 
the  arrangements  of  bones  ami  muscles,  necessary 
to  it,  is  found  in  the  males  as  well  as  the  females. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  several  genera  of 
the  order  differ  so  essentially,  that  the  whole 
might  Ik*  regarded  as  forming  a distinct  Class  of 
Vertebra  to,  and  divisible,  like  the  other  Mam- 
malia, into  various  orders.  (Cuv.  ii.  61-63.)  The 
kangaroo,  the  largest  animal  of  this  order  ami  of 
Australian  Mammalia,  has  been  known  since 
Cook’s  first  voyage.  (Hawkeaworth,  iii  576.)  It 
is  as  large,  in  some  of  the  species  (of  which 
Griffith  enumerates  ten),  as  a good-sized  calf,  is 
verv  large  in  its  hinder  quarters,  and  disproportion- 
ately small  forwards.  Its  fore-legs  are  very  short, 
ami  quite  useless  to  the  animal's  motion,  which  is 
effected  by  a succession  of  springs,  assisted  ma- 
terially by  its  long  ami  jwwerfid  tail.  The 
attitude  is  erect,  except  when  feeding ; the  colour 
various  in  the  various  species,  but  is  generally  of 
different  shade*  of  grey.  One  species  (K.  rufus), 
however,  is  red  and  white.  The  other  animals  are 
the  Potorvus,  Phalange rs  (so  named  by  RufFon, 
because  the  only  species  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  bail  two  toes  united  by  a membrane), 
the  Dnsvuri,  the  Parainolcs,  thr  Pctaurista.  the 
Phasoolarctos,  and  the  Phaseolomys.  The  differ- 
ent species  of  these  genera  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a rat  to  that  of  a dog;  the  largest,  the  dog-faced 
Dosyurus  ( Thylacynus  JIarisii).  ami  Dasyunis 
ursinus  (the  devil  of  the  colonists),  being  confined 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  (Ogilby,  Linn.  Trans, 
xviii.  122.)  The  former  resembles  closely  an  ill- 
made  dog,  but  is  marked  with  zebra-like  stripes: 
the  latter  is  represented  a*  an  extremely  ugly  and 
disgusting-looking  animal,  whence  his  colonial 
name.  The  other  species  of  the  Dasyuri  approach 
in  size  ami  outward  appearance  to  the  weasel 
tril>c.  The  P ha langers  of  Australia  are  not  all 
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distinguished  by  united-  ti*es;  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  them,  as  the  Vulpine  Phalauger,  approach 
in  the  formation  of  their  extremities,  U>  the  tjuad- 
rumana.  (Shaw’s  Zoology,  i.  489.)  Some  of  these, 
the  instance  taken,  for  one,  are  pretty  ami  graceful 
animals.  The  Petnurista  are  a sub-genus  of  the 
I’hnlnngcrs,  and  dLstinguished  by  an  extension  of 
the  skin  of  the  side,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of 
parachute:  they  art*  sometimes  called  flying  Phn- 
langers.  Of  this  genus  the  DitUlphia  Sriurux 
(squirrel  opossum)  has  so  much  the  appearance  of 
a squirrel,  that  a dose  inspection  is  necessary  to 
detect  its  marsupial  character.  (Shaw's  Z**o.  N. 
IIolL  29.)  The  Parameles  approach  in  form  and 
habits  to  badgers,  and  iudeed  are  called  pouches! 
badgers;  they  differ  from  the  other  Marsupialia  in 
the  weakness  of  their  tail,  that  memlx-r  tieing 
generally  serviceable  to  this  order,  either  bv  its 
strength  or  its  prehensibility.  (Griffith's  Notes, 
Cuv.  lii.  89.)  The  Phnseolarctos,  or  Koala,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  consists  of  only  one 
known  species ; it  has  a clumsy  body,  nl*out  the 
size  of  a moderately  large  dog,  short  legs  and 
claws,  adapted  for  climbing  ami  burrowing.  The 
female  carries  her  young,  for  a long  time,  on  her 
shoulders,  and  not  in  her  marsupial  Iwig.  Some 
naturalists  have  referred  this  animal  to  the  Pha- 
lange!*, and  others  have  denominated  it  the  New 
Holland  sloth.  It  has.  however,  no  resemblance 
to  the  Tardigrada,  possesses  cutting  teeth,  and  is 
destitute  of  canines.  (Cuv.  ii.  76;  see  also  iii. 
252;  and  Griffith**  Svnops,  294.)  The  Phasco- 
loinys,  like  the  last  genus,  contains  at  present  hut 
one  sj*eeics,  the  wombat  of  the  colonists.  It  is  a 
plantigrade  animal,  extremely  slow  in  its  motion, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a badger,  Shaw  (i.  504) 
mentions  this  creature  under  the  name  of  Didel- 
phis  ursina,  anil  a second  sjieeies  is  susjx*oted  to 
nave  been  seen  by  Bass.  (Cuv.  ii.  78.) 

In  habits  the  different  genera  of  the  Marsupialia 
differ  as  much  as  they  do  in  form.  There  Is 
scarcely,  indeed,  an  order  of  the  whole  class  Mam- 
malia to  which  one  or  other  of  them  docs  not 
assimilate.  Thus,  the  Dasvuri  are  carnivorous, 
ami  have  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Feliiue;  the 
Phalnngers  are  insectivorous,  and  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  some  of  them  approximate  in 
form  to  the  Quadrumnna;  a similar  approach  will, 
pcThaj*s,  be  admitted  of  tin*  Pctaurista  to  the 
Cheiroptera ; and  the  Phascolomya  or  wombat  is 
a true  rodent,  (Cuv.  ii.  61  -78.) 

The  kangaroo^,  though  strictly  herbivorous,  can- 
not be  compared  with  any  known  genus  but 
themselves ; and  the  useful  orders  of  ltuiuinantia 
and  Pachydennata  are  unrepresented  by  any 
marsupial  form. 

But  those  tribes  comprising  most  of  the  animals 
that,  by  their  strength,  docility,  fleece,  or  hide, 
ami  the  nutritious  quality  of  their  flesh,  are  most 
useful  to  man,  though  only  recently  imported,  an* 
now  extremely  abundant  in  all  the  settled  parts 
of  Australasia.  On  the  1st  of  May,  17H8,  a stock 
was  carried  out  by  the  first  settler**  of  1 stallion, 
3 man's  3 colts,  2 bulls,  5 cows,  29  sheen,  19  goats 
49  hogs,  25  pigs.  (Phillip,  110.)  And  from  this 
late  and  scanty  stock,  assisted  hv  a few  subsequent 
imjiortations,  have  l»een  derived  all  the  vast  num- 
lwns  of  sheep  and  other  useful  animals  now  to  be 
found  on  the  Australian  continent.  It  is  needless 
to  trace  their  progress  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
thnt  though  for  a while  their  increase  was  compa- 
ratively slow,  there  were  in  New  South  Wales 
alone  in  1810,  25,888  sheep  and  12,442  head  of 
cattle.  In  1822  the  former  had  increased  to 
290,158,  and  the  latter  to  122,939.  On  the  1st  of 
Janunry,  1863,  the  province  of  New  South  Wales 
had  0,145,651  sheep,  while  Victoria  had,  on  the 


31st  of  March,  1863,  no  less  than  86,067  horses, 
576.601  head  of  cattle,  and  6,764,851  sheep.  So 
rapid  an  increase  is  probably  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  pastures  and  climate  of  Australia  are  well 
adapted  to  the  useful  animals  so  long  strangers  to 
its  soil;  and  the  Ixmeficial  changes  which  their 
introduction  has  effected  in  this  new  land,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  the  power 
possessed  by  man  of  modifying  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  world  which  he  inhabits.  (For 
farther  detain  regarding  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  the 
states  of  Australasia,  see  the  separate  articles.) 

The  ornithology  of  Australia  is  less  anomalous 
than  its  mammalogy  : no  older  of  birds  is  without 
its  represen  tat  ive,  and  there  are  but  two  the  Aus- 
tralian species  of  which  are  wholly  peculiar.  Yet 
the  common  species  bear  a very  small  proportion 
to  those  which  arc  peculiar;  and’,  for  (be  most  part, 
are  common  only  to  N.  and  K.  Australia,  and  S. 
Asia,  or  the  nearer  Polynesian  islands.  Several 
genera  are  wanting;  nil  the  trilies  of  usual  singing 
birds,  for  instance : and  of  the  common  species,  the 
most  numerous  are,  as  might  be  expected,  those  ot 
strong  llight  and  comparatively  light  Unties ; such 
as  the  A cci pitres  (birds  of  prey)  and  the  Den- 
tirostres  (shrikes,  pies,  drc.).  Among  the  rapacious 
hinU,  the  most  singular  is  a white  eagle,  which 
Cuvier  thought  was  oulv  an  albino  of  some  other 
species  (vi.  49),  and  which  Shaw  referred  to  tho 
list  of  hawks  (vii.  93),  but  which  subsequent  inves- 
tigation has  proved  to  lx?  a true  eagle.  (Griffith's 
Notes  Cuv.  vi.  50.)  Among  the  onier  Den  tiros  ires, 
are  some  species  of  great  beauty ; the  sujtefb 
warbler,  a bird  having  the  habits  of  the  redbreast, 
is  |x?rha]vs  the  most  beautiful.  There  are  also  some 
variegated  thrushes ; but  of  these  and  other  bin  Is 
of  this  order,  i hough  very  accurate  descriptions  lx* 
given  of  their  appearance  (Phillip,  157 ; Shaw's 
N.  Hull,  Z<x>.  25),  nothing  is  snid  respecting  their 
notes;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  names,  they  are  songless.  A species  of 
thrush,  called  thunder  bird  (Cuv.  vi.  434),  has 
obtained  from  the  colonists  the  name  of  the  laugh- 
ing jacktuM,  from  his  peculiarly  loud  and  discordant 
cry.  Swallows  and  goatsuckers,  of  the  onier  Fis- 
sirostres,  are  numerous;  and  of  the  Conirestres, 
the  most  remarkable  species  are  the  lx*autiful 
hinls  of  paradise,  which  are  almost  confined  to 
New  Guinea.  There  are  also  several  crews  and 
magpies  of  this  order ; but  the  larks  (so  called)  are 
but  poor  imitations  of  those  of  Eurejx*,  ami  apjx'nr 
all  to  belong  to  Cuviers  genus  of  field  larks  (vi. 
480),  and  consequently  to  the  onier  Dentirostres. 
Of  the  TenuiroMres,  the  various  specie#  of  tho 
Epimachi  are,  like  the  hinls  of  paradise,  confined 
to  the  N.  |>arts  of  Australia;  like  them,  their 
plumage  ranks  amongst  the  most  Iwautiful;  and 
like  them,  too,  they  have  lx*en  the  subjects  of 
in  numerable  fables.  (Cuv.  vii.  882.)  The  Svndac- 
tyles  give  to  Australia  its  kingfishers  and  l>ee- 
eaters.  of  which  the  sacred  kingfisher  of  the  first, 
and  the  variegated  lx*o-eater  of  the  other,  ore 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  their 
covering.  All  the  Australian  species  of  this  onier 
are  peculiar,  as  arc  also  those  of  the  Scansores, 
consisting  of  the  parrots,  paroquets,  cockatoos,  Sic. 
These  last  are  very  numerous  in  the  Australian 
wixxls,  supplying  there  the  place  of  the  European 
songsters.  (P.  Conn.  i.  216.)  The  pheasants, 
quails,  and  pigeons  of  the  onier  Gallime,  am  tole- 
rably numerous;  and,  according  to  Cunningham, 
the  mountain  pheasant  is  a bird  of  song.  The 
same  gentleman  makes  the  same  remark  u|h>ii  one 
species  of  Australian  magpie  (i.  302),  and  states 
further,  that  wild  turkeys,  of  two  varieties,  arc 
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found ; but  these  are,  roost  probably,  a species  of 
bustard,  and  belong  to  the  order  Galbe,  which 
yields  also  the  emu  or  Australian  coeaowary,  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  the  ostrich,  and  resembling  it  in 
many  important  particulars.  (Cuv.  viii.  298.)  Of 
this  order,  Australia  has  also  some  species  of  cur- 
lews, herons,  avosets,  rails,  d*c.  (Cuv.  viii.  34*2- 
394.)  Lastly,  of  the  Palmipedes,  there  are  in  this 
region  pelicans,  boobies  (so  numerous  as  to  have 
given  name  to  an  island  on  the  N.  coast),  petrels, 
penguins,  ducks  of  a peculiar  kind,  and  swans 
which  realise  the  rtira  avis  in  terns  of  the  Latin 
poet,  being  coal  black.  (Cuv.  viii.  561-6*24.)  It 
remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  eighteen  turkeys, 
twenty-nine  geese,  thirty-five  ducks,  and  eighty- 
seven  chickens  which  arrived  in  New  South  Wales 
in  1788  (Phillip,  110),  have  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent not  sur]wu>Hed  by  the  sheep.  Within  the  last 
few  years  some  of  our  singing  birds  have  also  been 
transplanted  to  Australia,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  songsters  of  Europe  will  before  long 
be  acclimatised  to  the  woods  at  the  anti|iodes. 

The  reptiles  of  Australia  are  comparatively  more 
numerous  than  either  the  Mammalia  or  the  Aves. 
They  consist  of  two  or  three  genera  of  turtles;  as 
many  varieties  of  alligators ; and  a considerable 
num1>cr  of  lizards  and  serpents,  both  venomous 
and  harmless.  The  land  lizard  and  the  Coluber 
{Mirphyriacus  (crimson-sided  snake)  are  represented 
as  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  seas  and  rivers 
* abound  in  fish,  many  of  them  peculiar;  and  the 
Watts’  shark,  the  smallest  of  the  species  at  present 
known,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  mouth  near 
the  end  of  the  head,  instead  of  underneath,  as  in 
other  animals  of  this  genus.'  The  insect  tribe  are 
very  numerous,  but  they  appear  to  differ  far  less 
than  the  other  animals  from  those  in  other  coun- 
tries similarly  situated. 

Races  of  1 Men. — If  the  division  of  the  human 
family,  by  lUumenbach,  into  live  varieties,  be 
rigorously  abided  by,  the  native  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia  must  be  classed  with  the 
Ethiopian,  or  negro,  as  approaching,  upon  the 
whole,  nearer  to  his  conformation  than  to  that  of 
any  other  race.  But  Mr.  Crawfurd  (Hist.  Ind. 
Arch.  i.  24)  says  that  the  * east  insular  negro  is  a 
distinct  variety  of  the  human  species;’  and, indeed, 
he  has  peculiarities  quite  sufficient  to  make  his 
classification  with  the  African  Klhiop  one  of  con- 
siderable violence.  1 The  skin  is  lighter ; the 
woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  has 
a spiral  twist;  the  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose 
much  less  depressed,  and  the  buttocks  are  so  much 
lower  than  in  the  African,  as  to  form  a striking 
mark  of  distinction/  It  is  to  this  race,  if  any, 
that  the  Australian  must  be  referred;  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  continent  recedes  still  more  from 


has  been  verified  by  every  succeeding  observer. 
* The  skin/  says  he,  ‘is  of  the  colour  of  wood  soot, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  chocolate  colour. 
Their  features  arc  far  from  disagreeable ; their 
noses  are  not  flat,  nor  arc  their  lipa  thick ; their 
teeth  are  while  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally 
long  and  black ; it  is,  however,  cropped  short ; in 
general  it  is  straight,  but  sometimes  it  has  a slight- 
curl;  we  saw  none  that  was  not  matted  and  filthy, 
though  without  grease,  and  to  our  great  astonish- 
ment free  from  vermin.  Their  Wants  were  of  the 
same  colour  with  their  hair,  bushy  and  thick; 
hut  tbev  nre  not  suffered  to  grow  long/  (llnwkes- 
wortb,  lii.  632.)  The  colour  of  the  Australian  does 
not  appear  to  be  uniform ; some,  even  when 
cleansed  from  their  filth,  are  nearly  as  dark  as 
the  African,  while  others  have  a tint  not  deeper 
than  that  of  the  Malay.  The  Australian  is  gene- 


rally tall  and  slender,  with  little  development  of 
muscle,  and  more  remarkable  for  agility  than 
strength.  Prichard,  after  comparing  the  Various 
authorities,  describes  them  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
great  work  as  follows: — ‘The  stature  of  the  Aus- 
tralians is  moderate,  and  often  below  the  mean. 
The  limbs  among  many  tribes  are  slender,  thin, 
and  in  appearance  of  d ^proportioned  length,  while 
some  individuals,  on  the  contrary,  have  them  stout 
and  well-proportioned.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly ; 
it  is  hard,  very  black  and  tliick ; they  wear  it  dis- 
hevelled, and  in  general  short,  in  frizzled  masses. 
Their  beard  is  of  the  same  nature  as  their  hair, 
commonly  rough  and  tufted  on  the  rides  of  their 
face.  Their  countenance  is  llattcned,  nose  very 
large,  with  nostrils  almost  transversely  placed, 
thick  lips,  mouth  of  disproportionate,  width,  teeth 
projecting  but  of  the  finest  enamel.  Loose  circular 
ears  very  amply  developed,  and  eyes  half  closed  by 
the  laxity  of  their  upper  eyelids,  give  to  their  phy- 
siognomy a savage  and  repulsive  aspect.  The 
colour  of  their  skin,  generally  of  a smoky  black, 
varies  in  its  hue,  which  is  never  very  deep.  The 
Australian  women,  still  more  ugly  than  the  men, 
have  squalid  and  disgusting  forms;  the  distance 
which  separates  them  from  the  beau  ideal  appears 
immense  in  the  eves  of  a European.  A great 
number  of  families  place  in  the  septum  of  the  nose 
round  sticks,  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which 
give  a ferocious  aspect  to  their  countenance*.’ 
(Researches  into  the  Natural  History  of  Mankind, 
i.  256,  4th  ed.)  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  Tasmanians  (inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land)  are  woolly  headed,  as  are  also  the  natives  of 
New  Caledonia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  other  islands 
considered  in  this  article  as  constituting  Australa- 
sia, with  the  single  exception  of  New  /eaIan«L  The 
latter,  though  more  remote  from  the  Polynesian 
islands  than  any  of  the  others,  is  inhabited'  by  the 
brown  race  of  those  groups  which  is  said  by  Craw- 
furd (i.  18)  to  have  the  same  superiority  over  their 
sooty  neighl tours  that  the  white  men  of  the  West 
have  over  the  African  negro.  The  physical  dis- 
tinction between  the  continental  and  insular  Aus- 
tralasians is  otherwise  very  great.  The  continent 
of  Australia  may  with  great  propriety  lie  regarded 
as  the  native  home  of  a distinct  and  decidedly 
inferior  variety  of  the  human  race  (Crawfurd,  I. 
24),  which  has  spread  itself  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance N.  and  E.  among  the  Islands  of  Polynesia 
and  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  even  to  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  continental  Asia  That  this  variety  is, 
physically  considered,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
rational  beings,  is  sufficiently  evident.  Puny  and 
weak,  in  comparison  with  tlic  African  negro,  the 
Australian  is  hunted  down,  without  making  any 
effectual  opposition,  whenever  he  is  encountered 
by  any  of  his  fairer  neighbours  ; while  the  African 
is  sulKlued  only  by  superior  intelligence,  and  suc- 
cessfully resists  mere  physical  force.  As  {Hrsonal 
strength  Ls  one  effect  of  superior  physical  structure, 
the  following  results  may  be  interesting.  They  are 
the  averages  deduced  front  the  power  exhibited  in 
the  arras  and  loins  of  thirty-nine  Australians,  fifty- 
six  Timorians,  seventeen  Frenchmen,  and  fourteen 
Englishmen.  These  people  were  found  capable  of 
bearing  respectively  the  following  pit  Baums  : — 


Strength  | 

Of  Armi 
In  Kifo. 

K rent  arc* 

Of  Ls-lm  la 
Mjrrta- 

grsjume* 

14  Tasmanians,  av. 

K>-6 

17  New  Hollanders,  av. 

60*8 

in-u 

66  Timorians,  nv.  . 

68*7 

11*6 

17  Frenchmen,  av. 

69-2 

l.va 

14  Englishmen,  av. 

71*4 

16-3 

(La  wrcnce,  404.)  The  Timorians,  it  should  lie 
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observed,  are  of  the  brown  race;  and  it  may  be 
seen  that  in  strength  of  arm  they  exceed  the  Aus- 
tralians more  than  they  fall  short  of  the  Europeans. 
Between  these  two,  the  wcakett  English  arm  was 
more  powerful  than  the  jr trongest  Australian,  and 
the  most  muscular  of  the  latter  could  bear  upon  his 
loins  only  half  a myriagramme  more  than  the 
weakest  of  the  former. 

The  Australian  is  not  more  inferior  in  physical 
vigour  than  in  inoral  and  intellectual  attainments. 
His  is  the  only  race  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  has  no  sort  of  clothing.  The  Australian  has 
domesticated  no  animals,  and  has  no  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  even  in  its  simplest  form.  His  huts, 
inferior  by  many  degrees  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
American  Indians,  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  continent.  Ills  canoes 
serve  only  hi  carry  him  across  narrow  creeks  or 
inlets  of  the  sea.  And  these,  with  spears  and  fish- 
hooks, stone  hatchets,  a kind  of  shield,  and  a carved 
wooden  missile,  which,  when  thrown  by  a skilful 
hand,  rises  with  a rotatory  motion  in  the  air, 
striking  at  a considerable  distance,  and  rebound- 
ing to  near  the  thrower,  form  the  sura  total  of  his 
instruments  of  production,  defence,  and  aggression. 
The  subsistence  of  the  Australians  is  alike  scanty 
and  filthv,  consisting  of  the  flesh  of  wild  animals, 
shell  and  other  fish,  worms  nnd  other  reptiles,  ants 
and  ant  eggs,  wild-honev,  roots  and  berries.  And 
the  supply  of  wild  animals  and  of  edible  plants 
being  limited  in  the  extreme,  and  apt  occasionally 
to  suffer  greatly  from  droughts,  thev  seldom  have 
a sufficiency  of  food,  and  whole  tribes  sometimes 
become  the  victims  of  famine.  The  treatment  of 
females  in  Australia  is  in  the  last  degree  brutal. 
Wives  are  not  courted  or  purchased,  but  are  seized 
upon,  stupified  by  blows,  ami  then  carried  ofF  to 
t»o  the  slaves  of  their  unfeeling  masters ; and 
nhould  a mother  die  with  a child  at  the  breast,  it 
is  usual  to  bury  the  latter  alive  with  its  dead 
parent ! (Collins’  N.  S.  Wales,  App.  n.  601.)  They 
are  in  so  far  acquainted  with  the  ngntof  property, 
that  each  trilie  claims  the  exclusive  possession,  for 
hunting  purposes,  of  the  territory  which  it  occu- 
pies. They  seem,  also,  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  good  and  evil  spirits  ; hut  they  have  no  feeling 
of  gratitude  towards  the  former,  though  they  en- 
deavour by  superstitious  observances  to  avert  the 
■wrath  of  the  latter.  In  short,  this  race,  the  last 
and  lowest,  of  the  human  species,  appears  to  lie  as 
liarbarous  as  can  well  be  imagined ; and  in  this 
state  it  has  hitherto  existed,  without  apparently 
jswsessing  either  the  power  or  the  wish  to  make 
the  first  step  in  civilisation.  Hence  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  the  Australians  are  incapable  of 
civilisation  ; and  that  they  are  essentially,  and  not 
accide n tally,  inferior  even  to  the  lowest  type  of 
the  negro.  But,  degraded  as  they  are,  this  infer- 
ence has  been  denied,  at  least  to  its  full  extent. 

Nature,  it  Ls  said,  has  lK»en  singularly  unkind  to 
the  Australian,  not  in  his  conformation  only,  but 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  been 
placed  The  fertile  spits  fitted  for  the  supply  of 
his  limited  wants  are  separated  by  deserts  as  wild 
and  inhospitable  as  the  sands  of  Arabia ; and  to 
pass  these,  he  had  not,  like  the  Arab,  the  assist- 
ance of  patient,  strong,  and  faithful  servants  of 
the  brute  creation.  Few  navigable  rivers  flow 
through  his  strangely  constituted  land ; and  thus 
communication,  the  great  refiner  and  improver  of 
mankind,  was  rendered  difficult  and  of  rare  occur- 
rence. His  soil  was  destitute  of  those  plants 
which,  though  ‘eaten  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,’ 
are  at  once  the  incentives  to  and  the  rewnrd  of 
man’s  lalsiur ; nor  did  it  feed  a single  animal  like 
those  which,  in  more  favoured  regions,  have  formed 
from  time  immemorial  the  shepherd's  occuj*ation 


and  wealth.  The  Australian  being  thus  shut  out 
from  the  two  grand  primitive  employments,  his 
life  could  be  neither  pastoral  nor  agricultural. 
Under  less  adverse  circumstances,  the  ml  man 
continued  a hunter  in  the  greater  part  of  America, 
during  the  ages  that  preceded  his  discovery  by 
the  Europeans.  And  even  this  resource  was  ail 
but  denied  to  the  Australian  ; the  animals  around 
him  being  not  only  inferior  in  kind,  but  also  re- 
markably few  in  number.  It  is  farther  said,  that 
even  the  excitement  of  danger,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  roused  the  African  to  exertion,  by 
making  his  life  a constant  struggle  with  the  fierce 
and  powerful  tenants  of  the  woods,  was  wanting 
here : for  in  Australia  there  was  nothing  dangerous, 
except  some  noxious  reptiles,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  any  very  fatal  powers.  The 
Australian  had  nothing  but  hunger  to  contend 
with ; and  this  he  endeavoured,  as  already  seen, 
to  appease  by  picking  up  the  spontaneous  products 
of  his  ungrateful  sod,  and  the  shell-fish  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  with  insects  and  reptiles ; to  which 
he  occasionally  added  a kangaroo  or  bird,  over- 
taken or  destroyed  hv  accident.  And  Mitchell 
mentions,  that  such  is  the  scarcity  of  the  latter 
kind  of  food,  that  young  men  are  forbidden  to  eat 
it.  (ii.  840.)  The  surmise  of  Cook,  that  it.  was 
impossible  for  the  inland  country  to  subsist  inha- 
bitants at  all  seasons  (Hawkesworth,  iii.  031),  was 
found  by  Sturt  to  l>o  fatally  verified  in  the  dry 
year  of  i«28.  (i.  137.) 

But  the  adverse  circumstances  now  alluded  to, 
do  not,  as  some  suppose,  fully  account  for  the  bar- 
barous  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
The  stupidity  of  his  nature,  and  the  inertness  of 
his  faculties,  are  evinced  by  his  having  made  few 
or  no  efforts  to  increase  his  supply  of  food,  or  to 
obviate  those  incessantly  recurring  attacks  of  fa- 
mine to  which  he  has  always  been  exposed.  His 
want  of  other  things  should  have  made  him  an 
expert  hunter  and  fisher  of  such  animals  as  are 
native  to  his  country  and  its  seas:  but  he  Ls 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; and  though  it  Ik* 
perhaps  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  Australian 
is  incapable  of  civilisation,  the  fair  presumption 
seems  to  be,  that  he  is  destined  to  remain  for  ever 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale;  and  to  be  in- 
ferior in  |H»int  of  comfort,  ns  he  has  hitherto  hardly 
been  superior  in  contrivance,  to  many  of  the  lower 
animals. 

It  has  been  supposed,  apparently  with  much 
proliahility,  that  the  increase  of  wild  cattle  will 
materially  improve  both  the  comforts  ami  the 
character  of  the  natives;  but  at  present  it  is  not 

fiossible  to  imagine  a closer  approximation  to  the 
east  intelligent  of  the  brutes,  than  the  Austra- 
lians. And  yet  this  barbarous  and  degraded  race 
has^hnd  its  admirers.  According  to  Count  Strze- 
lecki,  the  Australian  would  seem  to  have  attained 
to  the  summit  of  human  felicity,  and  he  appears 
to  regret  that  the  immigration  of  EiinqicAns 
‘ should  have  disturbed  his  happy  economy.’ 
(p.  343.)  To  comment  on  such  a statement,  would 
be  about  as  absurd  as  the  statement  itself.  It 
would  be  a libel  on  Providence,  to  suppose  that  it 
was  intended  that  this  extensive  portion  of  the 
earth  should  lie  for  ever  occupied  by  a handful  of 
naked  savages,  without  arts,  science,  industry,  or 
civilisation  of  any  kind  Some  of  the  Kuro(H‘aii3 
who  have  visited  Australia,  have  not  certainly 
been  very  favourable  specimens  of  civilised  man. 
But  despite  their  crimes  and  their  vices,  thev 
carried  with  them  science,  talent,  and  enterprise, 
with  the  germs  and  the  capability  of  rapid  nnd 
unlimited  improvement;  and  we  are  bold  to  sav, 
that  the  least  and  worst  of  the  settlements  founded 
in  this  vast  continent,  has  a thousand  times  more 
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of  all  that  dignifies,  exalts,  and  adorns  humanity, 
than  ever  was  itossessed  by  its  entire  aboriginal 
population. 

History  and  Discovery. — Some  accidental  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  the  Sjxuiiards  as  early  as 
1.026;  but  the  first  accurate  knowledge  that  was 
gained  in  Europe  of  these  S.  lands,  was  by  the 
voyage  of  the  Dutch  yacht  Duyfhen,  which,  in 
1605,  explored  a part  of  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea 
In  the  following  year,  Torres,  a Spaniard,  having 

Iiasaed  through  the  straits,  which  l>car  his  name, 
lelwren  that  island  and  continental  Australia, 
gave  the  first  account  of  the  N.  part  of  the  latter. 
The  Dutch  continued  to  Ik*  the  chief  discoverers 
for  the  next  forty  years,  chiefly  from  their  |>os- 
scssions  in  the  E.  Indies;  and  l**twoen  the  years 
1642  and  1644,  Tastnan  completed  the  discover}’ 
of  a large  |K>rtion  of  the  Australian  coast,  to- 
gether with  jMirt  of  the  island  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  now  pretty  generally,  and  we  think  pn>- 
perly,  called  Tasmania.  During  the  period  referred 
to,  the  Dutch  navigators  succeeded  in  surveying 
about  half  the  continental  coast  line;  and  the 
names  Itestowcd  upon  various  parts  of  the  land, 
as  i’aritcntaria,  De  Wit’s  Land,  Amheim'a  Land, 
Endiacht’s  Land.  Nuyt’s  Land,  Leu  wen’s  Land, 
Edel’s  Lnnd,  drc.,  commemorate  the  names  either 
of  the  discoverers  themselves,  or  of  the  ships  in 
which  they  sailed.  It  was  late  before  the  English 
entered  on  the  career  of  discovery : but  once  en- 
tered, they  prosecuted  it  with  vigour.  Dampier, 
between  16*4  and  1690,  explored  a part  of  the 
W.  and  N W.  coasts ; and  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  17th  century,  completed  this  survey,  gave 
hi*  name  to  the  archipelago  lying  E.  of  N.  W. 
Gape,  and  pushed  his  enquiries  to  the  islands  of 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  ami  New  Ireland  ; the 
straits  between  the  first  two  being  called  by  his 
name.  The  account  which  Dampier  gives  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Australia,  being  graphical, 
and,  in  most  respects,  accurate,  will  la?  read  with 
interest.  4 The  inhabitants  of  this  country,’  saws 
he,  * are  the  miscrnblest  people  in  the  world.  The 
llodmudods  of  Monomotapa,  though  n nasty 

ix-ople,  yet  for  wealth  are  gentlemen  to  these;  who 
lave  no  houses  and  skin  garments,  sheep,  poultry, 1 
and  fruits  of  the  earth,  ostricli-egg*,  A*c.,  as  the  ! 
Ilodmadods  have;  and  setting  aside  their  human 
shape,  they  differ  but  little  from  brutes.  They 
are  tall,  straight-bodied,  and  thin,  with  small  long 
limbs.  They  have  great  heads,  round  foreheads,  and 
gn  at  brows.  The  eyelids  are  always  half  closed, 
to  keep  the  flies  out  of  their  eyes.  . . . They  have 
great  1 sit  tie  noses,  pretty  full  lips,  ami  wide 
mouths.  The  two  fore-teeth  of  their  upper  jaw  an* 
wanting  in  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  old  and 
young;  whether  they  draw  them  out  I know  not; 
neither  have  they  any  beards.  They  are  long- 
visaged,  and  of  a very  unpleasing  asjject,  having 
no  one  graceful  feature  in  their  faces.  Their  hair 
is  black,  short,  and  curled,  like  that  of  the  negroes, 
and  not  long  and  lank,  like  that  of  the  common 
Indians.  The  colour  of  their  skins,  both  of  their 
faces  and  the  rest  of  their  body,  is  coal  black,  like 
that  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea.  They  have  no 
sort  of  clothes,  but  a piece  of  the  rind  of  a tree 
tied  like  a girdle  about  their  waists,  and  a handful 
of  long  grass,  or  three  or  four  small  green  boughs 
full  of  leaves,  thrust  underneath  their  girdle  to 
rover  their  nakedness.  They  have  no  houses,  but 
lie  in  the  open  air  without  any  covering,  the  earth 
being  their  bed,  and  the  heaven  their  canopy.’ 
(Dampier*  Voyages,  ii.  464,  ed.  1729.)  Between 
1763  and  1766,  Wallis  ami  Carteret  followed  in 
the  track  of  Dampier,  and  added  to  his  discoveries 
those  of  New  Hanover  and  other  islands.  These 
were  followed  by  Cook,  who  in  1770  discovered 


and  traced  the  whole  E.  coast  of  continental  Aus- 
tralia, from  Cape  Howe  at  its  S.  to  (’ape  Yorke  at 
it*  N.  extremity.  In  the  same  voyage  this  great 
navigator  discovered  the  island  of  New  Caledonia, 
and  did  more,  in  fact,  for  Australian  discovery, 
than  had  been  done  by  all  the  navigators  bv 
whom  he  hail  been  preceded.  In  this  brief  notice 
the  name  of  Bligh  should  not  be  forgotten,  who, 
after  the  mutiny  of  the  Bountv,  in  1789,  though 
in  an  open  boat,  and  devoid  of  almost  every  neces- 
sarv.  carried  on  a series  of  observations  on  the 
N E.  coast,  which  added  considerably  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge.  A colony  having  been  esta- 
blished at  Sydney  in  the  previous  year,  internal 
and  coasting  expeditions  were  simultaneously  set 
on  foot  for  exploring  the  new  land  which  had  l»e- 
corae  the  residence  of  Englishmen.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  previously  to  this,  France  entered 
on  the  task  of  southern  discovery,  but  with  no 
great  success ; Navigators’  Islands  and  the 
Louisiades,  explored  by  Bougainville,  between 
176#  and  1770,  being  the  most  irujx>rtant  addi- 
tions her  officers  hail  then  made  to  the  maps  of 
this  division  of  the  world.  Edwards,  in  1791, 
liligh  (second  time),  Portlock,  in  1792,  and 
Hampton  ami  Alt,  in  1793,  nearly  completes!  the 
know’ ledge  of  Torres’ Straits  and  a great  part  of 
the  N.  coast ; but  the  greatest  discoverers,  towards 
the  end  of  last  century,  were  Bass  and  Flinders, 
who  surveyed  a great  extent  of  coast,  mostly  in 
open  l>oatx.  In  1798  they  sailed  through  the 
strait  between  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
and  the  continent.  In  the  last  year  of  the  l*th 
century.  Grant  explored  a portion  of  the  S.  c«»a*t, 
which  l**nr»  his  name:  and.  in  the  five  following 
years.  Flinders  completed  n survey  of  the  S.  and 
; E.  coasts,  amt  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which 
j may  be  regarded  a*  nearly  perfect.  In  the  same 
years,  Baudin’s  expedition  was  employed  on  the 
same  coast  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  French  And 
English  commanders  having  met  in  Encounter  Bay, 
so  named  in  consequence  of  that  event.  Captains 
King,  Stokes,  and  Fitzrov  surveyed  the  coasts 
in  1*21-2 ; Major  Mitchell  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas) 
followed  in  1*35-6;  Lieutenant*  Grey  and  Lu*h~ 
ington  examined  Western  Australia  in  1837-40; 
Captains  Wickham  and  Fitzmy  made  extensive 
surveys  from  1837  to  1843;  and  Sir  Thomas  Mit- 
chell made  another  expedition  to  the  N.  coast 
ami  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in 
1*54-5.  The  subsequent  surveys  and  explora- 
tions were  chiefly  inland,  and  have  been  already 
noticed. 

Extent  and  Population.— According  to  official 
ret  unis  of  the  year  1864,  the  area  and  population 
of  Australasia,  at  that  period,  was  as  follow  s 


Kute* 

Kr-ir.  *q  nQn 

r»|tuUtloa  | 

New  South  Wales 

823,437 

867.495 

Victoria  .... 

86,831 

67. S .941 

South  Australia 

883.328 

135.829 

Western  Australia  . 

978.000 

17.246 

Tasmania  .... 

28,216 

90,728  ! 

New  Zealand  . 

100.249 

106.315 

Queensland  ... 

678,000 

45.077  ' 

Total  for  Australasia . 

2,582,070 

1,838,191  | 

The  native  population,  in  1864,  was  very  small 
in  numbers  and  fast  dying  out.  The  white  popu- 
lation, on  the  other  hand,  is  rapidly  increasing. 

British  Settlements  in  Australasia. — The  oldest 
of  British  colonies  was  founded  in  178*  at  Sydney, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  in  the  vast  tract  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Cook,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  island  of  Tasmania,  or 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  was  next  occupied,  but  not 
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till  1808.  And  at  still  later  periods  we  esta- 
blished the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  S.  coast  of  the  continent,  and  Swan 
River  on  its  W.  shores.  We  have  also  numerous 
settlements  in  New  Zealand. 

The  colonies  in  N.  S.  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  were  originally  intended  prinei|>ally  for 
penal  settlements;  and  their  jirogress  was,  in  con- 
sequence, retarded  by  the  vicious  character  of  the 
population,  and  by  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
females,  But  despite  those  adverse  circumstances, 
they  liave  continued  rapidly  to  increase  in  wealth 
and  population.  This  has  been  principally  a con- 
sequence of  the  suitableness  of  the  country  to 
the  growth  of  sheep,  and  of  the  unprecedented 
increase  in  the  exports  of  wool ; hut  it  is  also 
ow  ing,  though  to  a less  extent,  to  the  discovery  of 
gold. 

Emigration  to  the  Australian  colonies  holds  out 
various  advantages  to  the  industrious  and  enter- 
prising (‘migrant ; though  it  must  at  the  same  time  \ 
he  stated  that  these  are.  partially  at  least,  coun-  ! 
Unbalanced  by  certain  disadvantages.  Amongst  J 
the  former  mav  be  mentioned  the  fact  of  there 
being,  almost  invariably,  a pretty  brisk  demand 
for  additional  labour;  wages,  previously  to  the 
gold  discoveries,  though  not  extravagant,  were 
high ; provisions,  except  in  seasons  of  drought, 
which  do  not  often  occur,  are  abundant  and  rea- 
sonable in  price;  and,  above  all,  the  climate  is 
mild,  healthy,  and  well  suited  to  European  con- 
stitutions, and  the  country  is  remarkably  free  from 
all  varieties  of  dangerous  and  offensive  animals. 
The  principal  drawbacks  are,  the  immense  dis- 
tance from  Europe,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  the 
voyage,  with  the  general  inferiority  of  the  land. 

Among  the  other  drawbacks  incident  to  emi- 
gration thither  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that 
conveyances  of  land  by  one  individual  to  another 
are  framed  in  all  the  Australian  states,  except 
South  Australia,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Eng- 
land. Apart  from  the  extraordinary  attraction  of 
the  gold-fields,  the  greater  mildness  and  salubrity 
of  the  climate  is  the  princqial,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  only,  recommendation  in  favour  of  emigrating 
to  Australia  rather  than  to  Canada  or  the  United 
States. 

Commercial  Intercaurte  irith  Great  Britain. — The 
imports  of  Australian  products  into  Great  Britain 
made  a very  decided  progress  during  the  ten  years 
from  1854  to  1864.  Thus  in  1855  they  wen*  valued 
at  4,500,200/,;  in  1856  at  6,786,0432.;  in  1857  at 
6,925,305/. ; in  1858  at  5,291.287/. ; in  1869  at 

5,834.611/.;  in  i860  at  6,469,2434;  in  1861  at 

6,901,487/.;  in  1862  at  7,109,809/.;  in  1863  at 

7,160,666/.;  and  in  1864  at  10.039,329/.  The  ex- 

ports from  the  Australius  made  a great  stride  in 
the  year  1864,  even'  settlement  participating  in 
the  advance.  Thus  the  value  of  tno  exports  from 
Wi  intern  Australia  in  1864  was  71,108/.,  against  I 
60,6814  in  1863;  from  South  Australis,  1,203,1314, 
against  1,097,7954  in  1863;  from  Victoria, 
4.043,8134.  against  2,681.2394;  from  New  South 
Wales,  2,809,9154,  against  1 ,966,9484  in  1863; 
from  Queensland,  34-1,3024,  against  258,2014  in 
1863  ; from  Tasmania,  464,2934,  against  360,4054 
in  1863;  and  from  New  Zealand.  1,102,4074, 
against  740,3974  in  18611.  Thirty  years  before — 
in  1 835— the  exports  from  the  Australia*  were 
valued  at  less  than  1,000,0004  per  annum;  while 
in  1864  they  exceeded  10,000,0004  annually;  ami 
yet  the  work  of  Australian  colonization  has  little 
inure  than  commenced  at  present. 

/■'arm  of  Government. — The  form  in  which  the 
legislative  and  executive  authority  is  exercised 
differ*,  to  some  extent,  in  the  various  states  of 
A ust  ralasia,  though  the  main  features  are  the  same,  j 
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The  first  charter  for  the  Australasian  colonies  was 
issued  in  1851,  by  the  British  act  of  the  previous 
year,  the  13  & 14  Viet.  c.  59,  combined  with  the 
5 6 Viet.  c.  76.  The  executive  power  was  then 

vested  in  an  executive  council,  usually  consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  attorney  and  solici  tor  general, 
and  one  or  two  more  functionaries.  The  legisla- 
tive councils,  in  which  the  legislative  power  was 
vested,  consisted  of  members  partly  elected  and 
partly  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  elected 
mempm  represented  counties,  cities,  and  districts ; 
the  right  of  election  being  given  to  natural  bom 
or  naturalised  male  subjects  of  the  Crown  having 
freehold  estates  of  the  nett  value  of  1004,  or  lease- 
hold estates  of  the  annual  value  of  104,  or  occupy- 
ing houses  of  the  annual  value  of  104,  or  holding 
licenses  to  depasture  lands.  Provision  was  made 
for  varying  the  limits  of  electoral  districts,  ami 
for  increasing  their  number  and  the  number  of 
elected  members ; but  with  and  under  the  condi- 
tion that  when  twq  such  members  were  added, 
another  member  might  be  named  bv  her  Majesty, 
so  that  one  third  part  of  the  additional  members 
always  consisted  of  nominees.  The  governors  ami 
legislative  councils  were  empowered  to  make  laws, 
provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the  Crown 
to  the  lands  belonging  to  it  within  the  colonies,  or 
to  the  revenue  accruing1  from  the  same. 

These  arrangements,  which  had  obviously  been 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  constitution, 
underwent  subsequent  alterations,  in  a democratic 
sense,  in  several  of  the  more  flourishing  states  of 
Australasia.  An  account  of  the  constitutional 
form  of  each  government  must  therefore  l»e  left  to 
fall  in  with  the  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  seven 
states  into  which  the  commonwealth  at  the  British 
antipodes  is  divided.  (See  'Australia,  South/ 

‘ Australia,  Western,’  ‘ New  South  Wales/ 1 Queens- 
land/ and  * Victoria/  following  this  article,  as  form- 
ing a portion  of  the  great  continent  of  Australia; 
and  ‘Van  Diemen’s  Land/  recently  called  Tas- 
mania. and  * Zealand,  New/  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticles. as  not  belonging  to  Australia  Proper,  but  to 
Australasia.) 

AUSTRALIA. — The  continental  part  of  Austral- 
asia is  divided  into  five  different  states,  namely, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia.  New'  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria.  We  treat  these, 
adopting  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  in  the  following  order 

1.  Australia  (South) ; 

2.  Australia  (Western) ; 

3.  Queensland ; 

4.  New  South  Wales; 

6.  Victoria. 

I.  AUSTRALIA  (SOUTH),  the  name  given  to 
thnt  portion  of  the  great  Australian  continent 
comprised  between  the  132nd  and  141st  degs.  of 
E.  long.,  and  extending  from  the  sea  N.  to  lat. 
26°  S.,  having  E.  the  region  watered  by  the  M array 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  colony  of  Victoria. 
Aria,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  colonial  go- 
vernment, 883,328  Engl.  sq.  miles.  Pop.  185,329, 
in  1862,  of  whom  69,608  moles,  and  65,721  females. 
South  Australia  was  first  colonised  in  1836  by  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain,  sent  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a company  called  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Association,  which  in  1835  obtained 
a grant  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  land* 
of  this  colony.  The  conditions  were  that  the  land 
should  not  be  sold  at  less  than  14  per  acre;  that 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  such  lands 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  emigration  iff  agri- 
cultural labourers;  thnt  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany’s affairs  should  be  vested  in  a body  of  ronitnis- 
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sionem  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  colony 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

The  colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Central 
North  Australia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ocean. 

It  is  834  m.  in  length  along  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  417  along  the  western  boundary,  and  539  in 
breadth. 

The  coast  of  S.  Australia  is  more  indented  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  continent : Spencer's 
Gulf,  which  stretches  inwards  in  a NNE.  direction 
for  about  200  m..  is  separated  from  St.  Vincent’s 
Gulf,  lying  more  to  the  E.  by  Y>>rke  peninsula. 
OpjHisite  the  latter  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  is 
Kangaroo  Island,  about  100  m.  in  length  from  \V. 
to  E„  and  35  in.  in  its  greatest  breadth.  This 
island,  which  is  said  to  contain  several  fertile, 
grass v,  and  well-wooded  tracts,  has  on  its  N.  side 
the  harbour  of  Nepean  ami  the  settlement  of 
Kingscote ; but  hitherto  few  portions  of  it  have 
been  occupied.  Most  jrnrt  of  the  settled  land  in 
the  colony  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Vincent,  in  which  direction,  also,  is  the  greater 
portion  of  the  explored  territory.  Several  parallel 
mountain  or  hill  ranges  traverse  this  part  of  the 
country  front  S.  to  N„  but  none  of  them  is  of  any 
great  elevation : M t.  Bryant, apparently  the  highest 
js-ak,  reaching  to  only  3,012  ft.  above  tin*  sea.  The 
surface  is  mostly  undulating  ami  alssinds  in  1 park- 
like  scenery,'  interspersed  with  scattered  woods  or 
scrub.  The  hills  are  moderately  steep,  and  their 
sides  covered  with  forests  of  gum-trees  ( eucalt/ftii), 
casuarinas  or  she-oak,  pines,  various  kinds  of 
acacias,  &c„  or  with  a sward  affording  extensive 
pasturage ; but  tbeir  summits  are  unifonnly  Imut, 
ami  exhibit  fonnations  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica, 
quart/,  clay-slate,  sandstone,  and  mauv  varieties 
of  limestone.  Some  of  these  rocks  have  been  found 
to  contain  prolific  veins  of  valuuble  minerals;  and  • 
mining  has,  in  consequence,  become  a very  impor-  1 
taut  branch  of  iudustry.  South  Australia  has  no 
great  river,  except  the  Murray,  which,  however, 
as  already  seen,  is  of  the  highest  imjiortancc. 
Unluckily  the  entrance  to  it  is  olwtructed  by  n 
liar,  which  prevents  the  access  of  any  but  small 
vessels  from  the  sea  into  Lake  Alexandrian  at  its 
mouth.  But  a tram-road,  that  will  probably  be  i 
replaced  by  a canal,  has  been  already  constructed  ] 
from  where  the  Murray  ceases  to  be  navigable  to  : 
Port  Eliott,  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Encounter  Bay,  I 
bit.  35°  32'  45"  S„  long.  188°  13'  15"  E. ; ami  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  which  the  Murray  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  be  the  channel,  will  eventually 
render  this  an  ini]K»rtant  entreat.  In  addition  to 
Lake  Alexandrian  ami  that  of  Alliert  connected 
with  it,  this  territory  comprises  the  large  and 
mostly  unexplored  Lake  Torrens,  and  a great 
number  of  ponds  and  creeks.  It  is  also  watered 
by  numerous  small  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which 
there  is  commonly  a rich  alluvial  soil:  one  of 
these,  the  Torrens,  on  which  Adelaide,  the  cap.  of 
the  colony,  is  situated,  loses  itself  in  a marsh  liefore 
reaching  the  sea.  It  is  stated  that  where  water  is 
not  abundant  on  the  surface,  it  may  generally  lie 
obtained  by  sinking  wells  from  20  to  100  t\.  in 
depth.  Between  May  am!  October,  S\V.  wimls 
chietiy  prevail,  ami  are  accompanied  by  showers: 
these  are,  however,  less  heavy  than  in  W.  Aus- 
tralia or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  mean  annual 
fall  of  rain  at  Adelaide,  during  the  live  years 
ending  with  1843,  was  found  to  be  only  10*9 
inches  1 icing  considerably  less  than  in  eit  her  New 
South  Wales  or  Pliillipsiand ; but  evaporation  is 
much  less  rapid  than  in  the  former  of  the.se  regions. 
The  annual  tem|ierature  Is  a good  deal  higher  than 
in  England,  and  more  analogous  to  that  of  some 
parts  of  Italy.  The  thermometer  ranges  from 


altout  37°  to  115°  Fahr.,  and  ice  os  thick  as  a 
shilling  is  rare  in  the  winter  months.  In  summer, 
that  is,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  a hot 
and  oppressive  wind  occasionally  sets  in  from  the 
N.,  which,  however,  is  soon  followed  by  a cool 
brec-ze  from  the  8.  It  is  said  that  no  drought  has 
occurred  in  the  colony  since  its  settlement.  The 
atmosphere  is,  in  general,  remarkably  clear  and 
salubrious.  Mr.  Wilkinson  states,  that  with  emi- 
grants establishing  themselves  in  the  country,  *a 
house  to  live  in  is  a secondary  consideration  on 
account  of  the  healthiness  and  geniality  of  the  air 
and  climate,  which  enables  persons  to  do  things 
there  that  would  consign  them  to  a lied  of  sickness 
in  England.  Tims  it  is  common  to  sleep  for  nights 
together  in  the  open  air,  without  any  injury  to 
health ; and  on  brut  entering  on  a country  life,  u 
tent  or  such -like  slight  covering  is  considered 
amply  sufficient  for  all  wants  till  the  emigrant 
has  ploughed,  sown,  and  fenced  his  land/  (8.  Aus- 
tralia, p.  (12.)  Storms  sometimes  occur,  ami  earth- 
quakes have  l»eon  felt,  hut  the  latter  have  not  liecn 
productive  of  damage.  Dysentery  and  influenza 
are  the  only  epidemic  diseases,  and  the  former  is 
saitl  to  have  liecome  rarer  than  at  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  colony.  Ophthalmia  appears  to  la? 
less  frequent  than  on  the  E.  side  of  the  continent; 
Mr.  Wilkinson  says  it  is  produced  by  a small  fly, 
which  at  certain  seasons  infests  the  country. 

It  has  been  stated  that  of  the  country  E.  of  St. 
Vincent’s  Gulf  about  a third  part,  is  adapted  for 
agriculture  or  grazing,  that  another  third  is 
covered  with  scrub  or  forest,  and  that  the  re- 
maining third  is  barren. 

'Hie  most  extensive  grazing  tracts  lie  N.  of 
Adelaide  : in  that  direction  is  a good  deal  of  level 
land,  watered  by  the  Gawler,  Broughton,  Wake- 
field, and  other  rivers,  which  terminate  about 
100  in.  from  the  capital  in  a chain  of  grassy  downs. 
E.  and  8.  of  Adelaide  the  country  is  more  broken, 
but  there  an!  many  fertile  valleys,  and  the  hill 
slopes  arc  well  adapted  for  pasture.  Along  the 
shores  of  Iaike  Alcxundrina  and  the  banks  of  the 
Murray,  for  100  m.  from  the  lake,  are  some  good 
sheep  ami  cattle  runs,  with  strips  of  rich  alluvial 
laud.  Many  valuable  tracts  lionler  the  coast  from 
Encounter  Bay  to  theGlenclg  river  on  the  frontier 
of  I'hilliitsland.  Yorke  and  Eyre  peninsulas,  on 
either  side  of  Spencer’s  Gulf,  appear  to  lie  much 
less  fertile  than  the  other  explored  portions  of  the 
colony : the  latter  has  the  harbour  of  Port  Lin- 
coln. and  some  good  grazing  tracts,  hut  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Eyre  to  be 
* barren,  arid,  and  worthless.’  Its  table  land  is 
generally  alx.ut  1,300  ft.  in  elevation. 

The  land  in  S.  Australia  is  sold  in  smaller  lots 
than  in  N.  S.  Wales : tracts  of  various  sizes  being 
disjHiscd  of  at  the  government  quarterly  sale*, 
the  minimum  upset  price  being  here,  as  elsewhere, 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  1/.  per  acre.  From  1835  to 
, 1852  inclusive  there  were  sold  790,077  acres,  at 
an  average  price  of  aliout  1/.  per  acre.  During 
1802  the  area  of  land  sold  by  the  Crown  was 
129,910  acres,  which  realised  151,6594,  against 
147,355  acres,  and  for  which  189,015/.  was  j*aid 
into  the  Treasury  in  1881.  Emm  1835  to  the 
close  of  1802  the  total  extent  of  land  alienated 
from  the  Crown  was  2,510,315  acres,  or  upward* 

! of  4,400  sq.  m.  (giving  upwards  of  62  acre*  to 
] each  male  over  fourteen  years  of  age),  which 
realised  3,150,216/.  (Report  of  Governor  8ir  D. 
Daly,  ilntcd  Adelaide.  Sept.  19,  1862.)  I .amis  are? 
: divided  into  the  three  classes,  of  town,  suburban, 
and  country  lots : the  intended  sales  are  notified 
by  proclamation  at  least  three  months  lieforv  sale; 
and  on  piirchaic  a deposit  of  10  per  cent,  is  re- 
< quirvd  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  the  remainder 
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within  a month.  Country  lota  put  up  and  not  bid 
for  may  be  claimed  by  a purchaacr  without  cotn- 
(tciition;  and  persons  may  apply  for  20,000  acres 
without  competition,  the  price,  however,  not  to  be 
less  than  the  minimum  of  20*.  an  acre.  The  deeds 
of  purchase  contain  a grant  of  all  above  and  below 
the  soil : the  government  reserves  no  right  to  the 
minerals  that  may  be  discovered,  or  to  make  roods 
across  the  property ; its  only  claim  is  to  the  sea- 
coast  within  100  ft.  of  high-water  mark.  A tract 
of  14,000  »q.  m.  has  been  leased  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses for  fourteen  years  from  the  1st  July,  1851, 
ami  1,143  do.  under  leases  annually  renewed. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  bread  stuffs  and 
grain  amounted  to  633,241/.  in  1862.  The  returns 
show  that  2,105,877  acres  of  land  were  enclosed 
at  the  end  of  1862.  The  average  cost  of  enclosure, 

1 am  informed,  may  l>e  stated  at  70/.  per  mile. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  494,511 
acres  in  1862,  against  486.667  acres  in  1861.  The 
main  crops  cultivated  were,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  and  hay.  The  wheat  crop  extended  over 
820,160  acres  in  1862,  giving  3,841,824  bushels, 
or  an  average  produce  of  12  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  it  covered  310,686  acres  in  1861,  yielding 
3,410,756  bushels,  or  an  average  produce  of  10 
bushels  and  59  lhs.  to  the  acre.  The  low  pro- 
duce of  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  ex- 
plained in  the  report  of  the  governor,  as  follows : — 

4 The  reason  for  the  low  average  as  to  quantity  per 
acre  is,  that  a very  large  extent  of  very  bad  land 
has  been  ploughed  up;  land  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  yield  a crop  before  it  had  l>een  well 
worked  and  manured,  and  which  will  not  be  done 
while  land  is  so  much  cheaper  than  latwur.  In 
fact  the  least  possible  amount  of  laliour  is  l>e- 
stowed  upon  the  land  here.  It  is  simply  ploughed, 
sown,  and  reaped.  I know  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gawler  that  has  been  cropped  every  year 
for  the  lost  fourteen  years  with  only  one  small 
sprinkling  of  manure.  This  slovenly  mode  of 
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cultivation  will  easily  account  for  the  small  pro- 
duce in  the  colony.’  (Report  of  Governor  Sir  I). 
Daly,  Sept.  19,  1862.)  Good  farm  implement*  are 
made  at  Adelaide  and  elsewhere ; and  a Mr.  Rid- 
ley is  stated  to  have  benetited  the  colony,  and 
distinguished  it  in  the  animls  of  art  and  science 
by  the  invention  of  a machine  which  reaps, 
thrashes,  and  winnows  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  an  acre  an  hour. 

The  country  produce*  all  the  choicest  fruits  of 
southern  France  and  Italy,  such  as  vines,  olives, 
mulberries,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  me- 
lons loaches,  almonds  tigs  Ac.,  with  tobacco  and 
hops 

The  live  stock  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
course  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1840  there  sere 
959  horses,  16,052  homed  cattle,  and  166,770 
sheep,  grazing  on  the  pastoral  lands  of  the  colony; 
at  the  close  of  1862  there  were  56,251  horses, 
258,842  homed  cattle,  and  3,431,000  sheep.  The 
total  area  leased  for  depasturing  purposes  was 
86.901  sq.  m.,  besides  an  area  of  25,571  sq.  m.  ap- 
plied for  but  not  yet  leased. 

Commensurate  with  the  vast  increase  of  live 
stock  has  been  the  produce  of  the  wool  staple,  the 
total  export  of  which  amounted  at  the  end  of 
1862  to  13,229,009  lbs.,  representing  a money 
value  of  635,270/, 

Wild  dogs,  which  are  the  great  pest  of  the 
colony,  sometimes  prove  very  destructive  to  the 
sheep;  but  their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing. 
The  S.  Australian  Company  are  the  largest  sheep 
proprietors : several  other  proprietors  own  from 
10,000  to  16,000,  and  flocks  of  from  4,000  to  6,000 
are  common.  Of  late  years  some  large  sheep-runs 


parts  of  the  S.  E.  coast,  and  beyond  Port  Lincoln 
in  the  W. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  is  not  pursued 
on  nearly  so  extensive  a scale  as  in  New  South 
Wales  or  Victoria.  The  breeds  were  originally 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  Bullocks  arc  mostly  used  for  agri- 
cultural labour.  Before  the  introduction  of  farm 
stock  into  the  colony,  the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo  and 
emu  formed  the  principal  food  of  the  settlers : at 
present  these  animals,  from  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  arc  seldom 
met  with  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements. 

In  the  year  1843,  a sudden  impetus  was  given  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  colonists  by  the  discovery  of 
valuable  metallic  ores  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  was  the  influence  of  tnis  discover)' 
on  the  sale  of  land,  that  whereas  in  1843  the  go- 
vernment sold  only  598  acres,  in  1844  it  sold  3,428 ; 
in  1845,  69,658;  and  in  1846,  31,301  acres,  realis- 
ing as  much  as  75,715/.  to  the  colonial  treasury'. 

Lead  and  copper  are  the  principal  metals.  The 
former  is  most  abundant  E.  and  S.  E.  from  Ade- 
laide (in  the  Glen  Osmond,  Wheal  (iawler.  Wheal 
Watkins,  Ac.  mines),  at  ML  Becvor,  anti  at  Gat- 
tagulingo,  close  on  the  const  near  Ca|>e  Jervis. 
Copjper  is  mist'd  in  numerous  localities  in  the  hill 
chain  between  the  region  of  the  Murray  ami  the 
Gulfs ; also  in  a plain  15  m.  S.  of  Adelaide,  at 
(lattagolingo,  at  the  head  of  St.  Vincent’s  Gulf, 
anti  W.  of  Port  Lincoln.  The  ores  are  met  with 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  of  them 
arc  extremely  rich. 

Mineral  produce  has  been  shipped  from  South 
Australia  during  the  ten  years  1853-62,  of  t he  value 
of  3,524,6414  During  the  first  half  of  that  period 
1,294,013/.,  and  2,230,628/.,  or  nearly  double  the 
amount,  during  the  latter.  In  1862  the  exports 
reached  to  547,619/.,  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
year,  and  95,447/.  more  than  in  that  previous. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  mi- 
neral produce  exported  in  quinquennial  periods, 
with  the  average  yearly  shipments : — 


Period* 

Copper 

L*«d 

Copper 

Lra,l 

Or* 

H*nu. 

1u« 

Cwt* 

Cwu 

Ton* 

Ton* 

Ton* 

Total  In  flve 

yean,  185S-57 

14ft, AKA 

34 

28,557 

1,646 

245 

Do.  1868-62 

316,889 

4,767 

36,133 

1,295 

1,441 

Average  of  flve 

years,  1858-57 

29,310 

7 

5,71 1 

329 

49 

Do.  1868-62 

63,378 

953 

7,026 

269 

288 

In  1862,  85,872  cwt.  of  fine  copper  were  shipped 
against  61,047  cwt.  in  1861.  Of  the  former,  26,005 
cwt.  were  sent  to  Great  Britain;  31,382  cwt.  to 
Melbourne,  for  transhipment;  and  28,145  cwt.  to 
India.  The  greater  part  of  the  ore  being  now' 
smelted  in  the  colony,  the  export  of  the  crude 
mineral  in  1862  was  only  6,216  tons,  against  7,81 7 
tons  the  year  before,  i bis  quantity  went  forward 
to  England  direct  and  by  wav  of  Melbourne  in 
about  equal  proportions.  Of  lead,  only  426  cwt. 
were  shipped  in  1862,  against  1,256  cwt.  in  1861  ; 
but  an  increase  appears  tinder  the  head  of  lead 
ore  and  of  regulus;  of  the  latter  418  tons  were 
exported. 

There  are  in  Adelaide  numerous  flour-mills, 
breweries,  malt-houses,  machine  factories,  and  brass 
and  iron  foundries ; with  manufactures  of  barilla, 
tobacco,  soaj),  caudles,  leather,  and  earthenware. 
The  three  great  articles  of  export  are  breadstuff's, 
wool,  and  minerals.  The  subjoined  two  tables  ex- 
hibit the  total  exports  at  various  periods,  as  well 
w , as  the  per  centage  in  which  the  staple  articles 

have  been  leased  around  liivoli  Bay  and  other  1 shared  in  them : — 

t 2 
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Period 

ToUl  F.  i port,  of 
Prod  nr* 

In  the  year  1853  • . . . 

£ 

731,595 

„ 1857  .... 

1.744.184 

„ 1863  .... 

1,920,487 

| Total  in  five  yean,  1853-67 

6.255,521 

„ 1858-63 

8,192,668 

Average  of  five  years,  1853-57  . 

1,051,104 

„ 1858-63  . 

1,638,131 

Of  the  Total  Shipment. 

A.irjuff, 

1K.M-V. 

Awm  Awina 

! lHSS-6‘i 

Breadstuff*  formed,  percent. 

: T2.:i 

88*2  85*5 

Wool  . . „ . 

28-4 

31*6  1 33  4 

Minerals  . . ,, 

, 33*9 

27-6  27-2 

Miscellaneous  Products,, 

1 64 

2*6  j 3*9 

The  whole  trade  centres  at  Port  Adelaide ; and 
is  at  present  in  great  part  carried  on  by  shipping 
belonging  to  8.  Australian  colonists.  Then*  are  no 
harlsmr  dues,  tonnage  rates,  or  other  duties  on 
shipping  in  any  of  the  port  s of  this  colony.  Hence 
they  are  especially  well  fitted  for  the  repair  ami 
refitting  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Southern 
whale  fishery. 

South  Australia  possessed,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1862.  macadamized  roads  of  the  length  of  236  in., 
all  of  them  in  an  excellent  state-  Then*  wen*  also 
67  in.  of  railway,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1862,  carried  306,140  passengers,  and  187,762  tons 
of  goods.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  system 
dates  from  the  year  1866,  when  the  first  7 m.  were 
opened. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  in  the 
six  years  1868-63,  was  as  follows: — 


Y ivi 

Hwbb« 

Eipradltur* 

£ 

£ 

1858 

601 .500 

543.025 

1859 

669,683 

620.756 

1860 

604,045 

492,656 

lNf.1 

658.586 

482,951 

1862 

659,870 

615.114 

1863 

631,700 

635,205 

The  public  debt,  at  the  end  of  1862,  amounted  to 
870,100/.,  at  a rate  of  interest  of  six  per  cent. 

The  constitution  of  South  Australia  liears  date 
October  27,  1866.  It  vests  the  legislative  (amer 
in  a Parliament  elected  by  the  people.  The  Par- 
liament consists  of  a Legislative  Council  and  a 
House  of  Assembly.  The  former  is  com|M»sed  of 
eighteen  memliers,  six  of  whom  retire  every  four 
years,  their  successors  Iteing  then  elected  for  twelve 
years.  The  executive  has  no  power  to  dissolve 
this  body.  It  is  elected  by  the  whole  colony  voting 
ns  one  district.  The  qualification  of  an  elector  to 
the  Legislative  Council  is  as  follows : — He  must  be 
twen tv-one  years  of  age.  a natural-lxmi  or  natu- 
ralise*! subject  of  her  Majesty,  and  have  licen  on  the 
electoral  roll  six  months,  liesides  having  a freehold 
of  60/.  value,  or  a leasehold  of  20/.  annual  value,  or 
occupying  a dwelling-house  of  26/.  annual  value. 
The  qualification  for  a member  of  council  is  merely 
that  he  must  la*  thirty  years  of  age,  a natural-born 
or  naturalised  subject,  and  a resident  in  the  pro- 
vince for  three  years.  The  president  of  the  council 
is  elected  by  the  members. 

The  bouse  of  assembly  consists  of  thirtv-six 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  seventeen  dis- 
tricts, but  liable  to  dissolution  by  the  executive. 
The  sole  qualification  for  an  elector  is  that  of 
having  been  on  the  electoral  roll  for  six  months. 


and  of  having  arrived  at  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
and  the  qualification  for  a member  is  the  same. 
'Hie  s(»eaker  is  elected  for  the  Parliament  by  the 
members  of  a new  House  on  its  first  meeting. 
Judges  and  ministers  of  religion  are  ineligible  for 
election  as  members,  as  well  as  aliens  who  have 
not  resided  five  years  in  the  colony.  The  elections 
of  members  of  both  houses  are  conducted  by  ballot. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a governor  appointed 
by  the  Crown  anti  a responsible  Executive  Council, 
the  members  of  whicn  must  have  been  elected 
deputies  of  cither  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

South  Australia  was  erected  into  a colony  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1834,  when  it  was 
provided  that  no  convicts  should  at  any  period  l»e 
transported  to  it  from  the  mother  country  or  else- 
where bv  the  British  Government. 

II.  Al’STRAUA  (WESTERN)  *o  oallwi  from 
its  bang  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  continent, 
is  understood,  in  its  most  extensive  acceptation,  to 
comprise  the  portion  of  Australia  W.  of  the  120th 
deg.  of  E.  long. ; hut  in  a more  limited  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
* Swan -river  colony,*  lying  between  the  32nd  and 
36th  dogs,  of  S.  hit.,  and  the  116th  and  1 19th  degiw 
of  E.  long.,  comprising  the  SW.  portion  of  the 
continent,  its  \V.  and  S.  coasts  l icing  washed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  area  of  the  state  embraces 

978.000  Engl.  sq.  m.,  with  a white  (K)pulatimi.  in 
1862,  of  17,216.  The  occupied  region  is  about  300 
m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  by  160  m.  in  average 
breadth.  The  aborigines  are  estimated  at  from 

4.000  to  6,000. 

Three  parallel  mountain  or  hill  ranges  run  from 
N.  to  S.  through  this  colony,  progressively  increas- 
ing in  height  from  the  W.  coast  to  the  interior; 
the  culminating  summit  near  King  George’s  Sound 
is  about  3,600  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  Swan  River, 
with  its  main  stream  the  Avon,  makes  its  way 
through  these  ranges,  and  after  receiving  the 
Helena  and  Canning  widens  into  an  estuarv.  which 
unites  with  the  ocean  in  lnL  32°,  opposite Rottnest 
Islands.  The  town  of  Krromantlc  is  at  its  month, 
and  Perth,  the  cap.  of  the  colony,  about  12  m. 
farther  up.  The  other  princip.  rivs.  are  the  Murray, 
Preston,  Blackwood,  Denmark,  and  Raleigh,  all  to 
the  8.  of  the  Swan  River,  but  none  of  them  is  of 
any  very  considerable  magnitude.  The  inlets  of 
the  sea  are  numerous : principal,  Oockbum  Sound, 
Peel  Inlet,  and  the  liny  rfu  Qcogntphe  on  the  \V., 
with  Flinders’  Bay  and  King  George’s  Sound  on 
the  S.  Oockbum  Sound,  though  its  entrance  is 
unluckily  impeded  by  rocks,  forms  a sheltered  and 
secure  harlxmr ; and  on  its  shore,  where  there  is  deep 
water,  the  foundation  has  been  laid  of  the  new  town 
of  Rockingham.  The  mouth  of  the  Swan  River  is 
the  next  most  eligible  harbour  on  the  W.  coast. 
There  are  also  anchorages  at  Peel’s  Inlet.  Port 
Lcschenault.  Augusta,  drc.,  anil  in  Shark's  ami 
Doubtful  Island  ha  vs  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
settled  territory.  King  George’s  Sound  has  all  the 
qualities  of  a good  harbour,  except  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  leave  it,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
strong  westerly  gales.  All  round  the  coasts  are 
numerous  petty  inlets,  lagoons,  and  lakes;  and 
salt-pools  and  marshes  art*  scattered  over  the  inte- 
rior. Much  of  the  surface  is,  notwithstanding,  l*ot 
indifferently  watered.  From  April  to  July  a good 
deal  of  rain  is  brought  by  W.  winds  to  the  territory 
bordering  the  sea:  the  quantity  falling  at  King 
George's  Sound  during  the  winter  months  Uing 
about  equal  to  the  fall  on  the  W.  coast  of  Eng- 
land: but  the  country  100  m.  inland  is  much  1m 
abundantly  supplied  with  moisture,  and  in  the  hut 
season,  between  Nnvemtorand  April,  droughts  are 
common.  The  climate  is  favourable  to  the  cun- 
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stitution  of  Europeans : though  in  summer  the 
days  are  hot,  the  nights  are  invariably  cooL  Dy- 
sentery of  a mild  character,  and  ophthalmia,  are 
the  principal  diseases  which  affect  Europeans. 
Granite,  gneiss,  and  red  sandstone,  intermixed 
with  clay,  ami  roofing-slate,  and  limestone,  an: 
the  prevalent  geological  rocks;  along  the  Day  du 
(ieographe  basalt  is  abundant ; and  in  one  locality 
thc:re  is  a columnar  basaltic  formation  similar  to 
the  Giant’s  Causeway.  There  appears  to  be  a 
decidedly  greater  breadth  of  bad  and  inferior  land 
in  this  than  in  the  other  Australian  colonies, 
though  with  manure  good  crops  may  lie  produced. 
The  weight  of  the  wheat  has  sometimes  exceeded 
70  lb.  per  bushel,  and  its  quality  generally  has 
been  as  good  as  that  of  S.  Australia.  Soil  upon 
yrhich  sheep  have  been  folded  produces  at  an 
average  about  20  bushels  an  acre,  but  the  yield 
might  l.»e  increased. 

The  herbage,  except  in  the  best  watered  dis- 
tricts, is  scanty,  and  at  a medium  live  or  six  acres 
are  required  for  a single  sheep.  The  stock  of  the 
latter  is  now,  however,  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1851  the  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  356,153  lbs. 
of  the  estimated  value  of  16,76#/.  7m.  Hd.  The 
quality  of  the  wool  is  similar  to  that  from  the 
sister  colonies;  but  owing  to  its  being  at  firnt  sent 
over  in  bad  condition,  it  brought  a less  price.  It 
constitutes  the  main  article  of  export,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  indefinite  increase.  (Southey  on 
Colonial  Wools  p.  81.)  Sandal  wood  promises  to 
form  a valuable  article  of  export,  being  sent  to  Sin- 
gapore and  China.  There  is  likewise  an  available 
supply  of  ship  building  timber,  which  grows  quite 
close  to  the  sea : it  is  analogous  to  Honduras  ma- 
hogany, is  of  large  size,  resists  the  sea-worm,  and 
is  not  apt  to  split  or  warp,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  more  easily  worked  than  any  other  wood 
in  Australia.  It  has  been  used  in  the  colony  for 
building  small  vessels,  and  also  for  rafters,  Ac.,  in 
houses.  A shipload  was  recently  supplied  at  the 
dockyard  at  Chatham,  and  was  highly  approved 
of.  The  vine,  the  tig,  and  the  olive  are  liegmning 
to  lie  cultivated.  Ziwte  currants  thrive  as  w-efl 
as  the  grape,  but  none  have  been  produced  for 
exportation.  Wine  has  been  made  tor  consump- 
tion in  the  colony,  and  projects  are  entertained 
for  procuring  a supply  ot  German  vine-dresser*. 
In  1852  the  value  ot  the  imjiorts  amounted  to 
117,301/.,  whereof  those  from  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  65,447/. : the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  16,571/.,  wool  (except  trilling 
quantities  of  limber,  whale-oil,  and  whalebone) 
being  almost  the  only  article. 

Coal  of  good  quality  has  been  traced  in  veins 
of  considerable  thickness  over  a large  surface, 
and,  it  has  been  stated,  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
the  const.  At  present  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
down  for  embarkation,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  labour,  exceeds  the  cost  of  English  coal; 
but  were  smelting  works  established  near  the  pits, 
the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  S.  Australia  might, 
jierhaps,  prove  a profitable  business,  no  coal 
having  hitherto  been  found  in  that  colony.  Iron 
ore  of  excellent  quality  is  met  with  in  large 
quantities,  as  is  also  anc;  aud  traces  of  copper, 
lead,  quicksilver,  Ac.,  have  been  found,  though  no 
mines  of  these  metals  have  been  opened.*  A trade 
in  gums  is  commencing,  their  collection  being  en- 
trusted to  the  aborigines,  who  di*{M»sc  of  them  to 
the  Europeans  at  the  various  settlements.  A 
species  of  Phonnium  tenor , or  tough  flax,  is  .stated 
to  be  amongst  the  indigenous  plants  which  might 
be  turned  to  account. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Western  Australia,  in  the  six  years  from  1856  to 
1862,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Twin 

Import. 

Eipotu 

£ 

£ 

1850 

122,918 

44,740 

1857 

94.581 

59.947 

1859 

115,81ft 

03,037 

169,074 

89,246 

1861 

147.912 

05,780 

1861 

140,003 

111,754 

The  exports  of  the  colony,  very  small  in 
amount,  consist  almost  entirely  of  wool  and  tiin- 
ber,  the  former  being  of  the  average  value  of 
60,000/.  annually.  The  soil  is  believed  to  be  rich 
in  mineral  ore,  principally  copper ; but  as  yet 
mining  has  not  proved  remunerative  in  Western 
Australia. 

The  first  settlements  in  this  territory  were 
established  on  Swan  Diver  in  1828;  and  on  the 
formation  of  the  colony  very  large  grunts  of  lands 
were  made  to  individuals,  to  which  cause  its  com- 
parative want  of  progress  may  be,  in  part  at  least, 
attributed.  One  settler  had  a block  of  250,000 
acres,  and  there  were  other  grants  of  a similar 
nature,  so  that  not  less  than  1,500,000  acres  had 
been  appropriated  previously  to  1841.  Lalxmr  is 
scarce,  and  wages  high.  The  community  l«eing 
small,  they  would  not  lie  able,  from  want  of 
capital,  suddenly  to  receive  and  employ  any  great 
numlier  of  immigrants;  but  it  Is  supposed  that 
from  1,500  to  1,600  labourers  annually  might  lie 
provided  for  with  as  much  advantage  us  in  any 
other  colony. 

For  years  past,  immigration  into  the  colony  has 
hoen  confined  to  the  persons  sent  out  bv  the  Bri- 
tish Government — paupers  and  criminals.  During 
the  ten  years  from  Dec,  31,  1854,  to  Dec.  31, 18tl3, 
there  were  introduced  to  Western  Australia : — 

Convicts 4,800 

Government  Immigrants,  prisoners’  families, 

pensioners.  Ate 4, RAO 

Total 9,650 

On  the  other  hand,  there  left  in  the  Ramc  period — 

Free  emigrants,  expirees,  Ate.  ...  4,791 

It  thus  appears  that  hut  one-half  of  the  convict* 
and  immigrants  remain  in  the  colony.  The  cri- 
minal statistic*  of  this  convict  |>opuhui«iu  appear 
to  be,  however,  not  altogether  unfavourable.  With 
a population  of  some  8,000  adult  males,  when:  the 
bond  class,  including  expirees,  out  manlier  the  free, 
there  were  only  26  case*  of  crime  during  1862,  of 
such  importance  as  to  be  tried  bofon:  the  Supreme 
Court,  Of  these  cases  22  were  of  the  convict 
class,  and  the  majority  of  the  crimes  for  which 
they  were  tried  were  not  of  a very  serious  nature, 
not  one  case  of  murder  being  among  them. 

Owing  to  the  extensive  grants  originally  made, 
land  may  be  obtained  at  a low  price  ill  this  colony. 
In  1844,  a million  acres  might  have  been  pur- 
chased at  3s.  an  acre.  Owing  to  this  low  price, 
the  sale  of  land  in  the  colony,  in  pro;s>rti«m  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  is  very  great, 

12.000  acres  were  sold  in  1862,  a larger  amount  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  with  a population  of 

17.000  person*,  the  majority  of  whom  hold  little 
or  no  land ; nearly  one  and  a half  million  acres 
of  land  have  been  alienated  in  fee,  and  seven 
millions  of  acres  are  held  under  lease.  (Deport  of 
Governor  Hampton,  dated  Feb.  20,  1863.) 

Tlie  public  revenue  of  Western  Australia,  in  the 
year  1862,  amounted  to  69,4064,  and  the  expendi- 
ture  to  72,2674  The  government  is  administered 
by  a lieut. -governor  apjminted  by  the  Crown,  who 
is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  composed  of 
certain  office-holders,  namely,  the  senior  officer  in 
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command  of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretary,  the 
comptroller-general  of  convicts,  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral, the  attorney-general,  and  the  treasurer  and 
collector  of  internal  revenue.  There  is  also  a 
Legislative  Council, composed,  including  the  gover- 
nor, of  six  official  and  four  unofficial  members. 
The  official  members  are  the  governor,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  the  colonial  secretary,  the 
surveyor-general,  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
treasurer  and  collector  of  internal  revenue.  The 
unofficial  members  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  on 
tin*  recommendation  of  the  governor. 

III.  QUEENSLAND,  the  formerly  northern 
province  of  New  South  Wales,  erected  into  an 
independent  colony  in  1859.  It  embraces  the 
immense  district  extending  along  the  E.  coast  of 
Australia,  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  (23J) 
and  the  30th  deg.  S.  lat.  But  the  occupied  por- 
tion  of  the  territory  extends  only  between  the 
26th  and  30th  degrees.  The  colony  comprises 
the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent.  It  also  includes,  in  the  terms  of 
her  majesty’s  letters  patent,  ‘ all  and  every  the 
adjacent  islands,  their  members  and  nppurtenances, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Caq»en- 
taria.’ 

It  appears  from  the  statistical  register  of 
Queensland  for  1861,  that  the  surveyor-general 
has  made  a careful  calculation  of  the  present  area 
of  the  colony ; and  the  result  is,  in  ruuud  numbers, 
us  follows: — 

Area  of  Qukexslaxd. 

Sqnarr  mtlfl 

East  of  longitude  141°  .... 

Between  141°  and  1385  ....  IIH.wki 

Total  .....  678,000 
Occupied  Countut. 

Square  mile* 

Approximate  area  of  country  occupied  by 
pastoral  stations 195,000 

The  vast  territory  thus  defined  formed  a part  of 
New  South  Wales  until  it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  colonv,  under  the  name  of  Queensland, 
by  an  order  of  her  majesty  in  council,  which  took 
effect  on  Deoemlier  10,  1859,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  first  governor.  Sir  G.  F.  Bowen. 

The  population  amounted  to  24,870  on  Decom- 
l*er  31,  1859:  to  29,074  on  December  31,  i860; 
to  34,367  at  the  snmc  date  «in  1861 ; and  to  45,077 
on  December  31,  1862.  The  increase  of  population 
in  the  year  1862  by  immigration  from  Europe 
amounted  to  8,080 — namely,  4,703  males  and 
3,377  females;  and  the  increase  by  immigration 
from  other  colonies  was  1,725 — namely,  1,285 
males  and  440  females.  At  the  end  of  1862,  the 
population  contained  three  males  for  every  two 
females;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  course  of 
the  vear  1862,  though  the  male  births  were  110, 
to  every'  100  females  bom,  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  gave  but  387  males  and  as  many  as 
518  females.  The  total  increase  by  immigration 
in  the  year  1862,  from  all  parts,  was  9,805;  and 
the  population  on  December  31,  1862,  was  esti- 
mated at  45,077,  of  whom  27,186  were  males  and 
17.891  females. 

The  Australian  Andes,  a mountain  chain  mostly 
from  60  to  70  m.  distant  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  se;»anitiug  the  allluents  of  the  Darling  flow- 
ing W.  from  the  rivs.  flowing  K.,  have  a general 
elevation  varying  between  3000  and  4000  ft, ; but 
some  heights  in  New  England  are  much  more 
lofty,  and  Mt.  Lindsay,  in  a spur  near  More  ton 
Bay,  rises  to  5700  ft.  above  the  sea.  Immediately 
on  proceeding  into  the  territory'  from  New  South 
Wales,  the  mountains  are  seen  to  assume  a peaked 
and  volcanic  shape;  they  an:  mostly  granitic,  and 


sandstone  being  less  prevalent  than  in  the  cos. 
round  Sydney,  the  soil  is  superior.  Moreton  Bay, 
the  most  remarkable  geographical  feature,  is  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean  between  the  ?7th  and  28th  deg*. 
S.  lat.,  and  153  and  153}  degs.  E.  long. : it  is  50 
m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  20  m.  in  width, 
studded  with  islets,  and  sheltered  seaward  by 
Moreton  and  8 trad  broke  islands.  Its  shores,  which 
form  the  co.  Stanley,  are  suited  to  the  culture  of 
both  European  and  tropical  products.  Proceeding 
from  8.  to  N.,  the  princi|>al  streams  flowring  E. 
through  the  territory'  are  the  Clarence,  Richmond, 
Logan.  Brisbane,  and  Widebay  rivs.,  all  of  which 
are  navigable,  but,  like  the  streams  nearer  to  the 
S.f  they  have  bars  at  their  mouths.  The  Cla- 
rence, the  largest  riv.  in  E.  Australia,  empties 
itself  into  shoal  bay,  lat.  29°  20’  S.  It  is  stated 
to  l»e  navigable  for  steamboats  of  100  tons  burden 
for  80  m.  above  its  bar,  and  throughout  this  part 
of  its  course  its  banka  consist  of  rich  alluvial  soil, 
well  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes;  in  the  upper 
part,  it  waters  a fine  pastoral  region  on  winch 
many  squatters  are  settled;  and  near  its  mouth  it 
encloses  a large  island.  The  Richmond,  alxmt  45 
in.  further  N.,  is  navigable  for  50  m.  from  the 
ocean.  The  country  between  this  riv.  and  More- 
ton Bay,  a distance  of  60  or  70  m..  is  a continuous 
forest  of  pines,  some  of  very  large  size ; and  the 
river  Tweed  towards  its  centre  is  a good  deal 
resorted  to  for  cedar  timber  by  coasting  vessels 
from  Sydney.  The  Brisbane,  a large  and  fine 
stream,  with  a very  circuitous  course.,  is  navigated 
by  steamers  for  60  or  80  m.  from  its  mouth  in 
Moreton  Bay : on  it  is  Brisliane  town,  the  cap.  of 
Cooksland.  Widelxay  riv.  enters  the  sea  at  Port 
Curtis,  the  N.  limit  of  the  explored  region.  The 
average  temp,  at  Moreton  Bay  was  found  to  be 
about  58°  Fah.;  in  Dec.  of  the  same  year  it  varied 
from  72°  to  80° ; and  in  June  it  was  about  54°  Fah. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  salubrity'  of  the  climate 
of  this  region.  The  traveller,  it  is  said,  may 
sleep  in  the  * bush  ’ uncovered  on  the  bare  ground  ; 
and  may'  ford  rivers  ride  in  wet  clothes,  and 
expose  himself  with  all  but  perfect  impunity  to 
every  variation  of  temperature.  (Hodgkinson’s 
Australia,  Ac.  p.  107.)  Owing  to  tlie  vicinity  of 
the  tropic,  rains  Are  more  abundant  and  regular 
than  further  S. ; and  the  alluvial  flats  along  the 
sides  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  living  un- 
usually fertile,  the  country  is  1 K't ter  fitted  for 
agriculture  than  the  central  region  of  New*  South 
Wales.  The  crops,  also,  are  less  injured  by 
droughts.  At  present,  wheat,  salted  beef,  wool, 
skins,  tallow,  and  pine  timber,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  export.  According  to  Mr.  Kent,  go- 
vernment superintendent  at  Moreton  Bay,  the 
average  produce  per  acre  of  the  agricultural  dists. 
between  the  Clarence  and  Widebay  riv.,  is  of 
wheat,  from  20  to  30  bushels,  of  maize  from  50  U» 
60  do.,  of  sweet  potatoes  30  tons,  and  of  tobacco 
alxmt  15  cwta.  (Lang’s  Cookslatul,  p.  238.) 
Sugar-cane  of  the  Tahitian  variety  is  indigenous. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  bananas, 
oranges,  melons,  pine-apples,  arrow-root,  flax, 
millet,  guinea-grass,  come  to  perfection;  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  has  been  successfully  attempted, 
though  hitherto  not  to  much  extent:  the  tempe- 
rature is  suited  to  tlie  vine,  but  periodical  ruins 
occurring  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  spoil  the  grape**, 
so  that  Cooksland  is  not  likely  to  become  a wine- 
growing country.  Darling  Downs,  New  England, 
and  indeed  most  parts  of  the  territory',  except  tlie 
alluvial  flats,  are  extremely’  well  adapted  to  sheep 
rearing,  and  a good  deal  of  land  is  occupied  in 
large  runs  by'  squatters.  Some  squatting  stations 
have  been  occupied  as  far  N.  as  the  river  Boyne, 
and  extensive  tracts  have  been  discovcrv*!,  sup- 
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posed  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep,  still  further  N. 
within  the  limits  of  the  tropic.  (Lang,  pp.  132, 
133,  <fcc.)  Sheep  weigh  at  an  average  from  70  to 
80  lbs.  at  Mnreton  Day,  and  cattle  from  18  to  14 
cwts.  The  More  toil  Day  pine  ( Araucaria  Cun- 
nintfhami)  is  confined  to  the  geographical  limit  of 
Queensland ; it  grows  to  from  100  to  150  ft.  in 
height,  and  yields  excellent  timber  for  masts  and 
spars.  The  bunya-bunya  pine  (A.  Buluellui), 
red  cedar,  iron-bark,  blue  gum,  rose  and  tulip 
woods,  box,  silk,  and  forest  oaks,  A*c.,  are  noble 
tree*.  4 Dr.  Leichhart  found  not  fewer  than  1 10 
different  species  of  trees,  exclusive  of  parasitical 
plants  and  shrubs,  in  the  brush  or  alluvial  tlat 
laud  of  Morcton  Day,  and  27  in  the  open  forest, 
and  along  only  30  paces  of  a cattle  track  at  Lime- 
stone Plain,  near  Ipswich,  not  fewer  than  17 
different  species  of  grass  in  seed  at  the  same  time.' 
(Ibid.  p.  133.)  Honey  is  becoming  on  article  of 
commerce.  Dyewoods  and  gums  alsnind  in  great 
variety,  but  they  have  not  yet  (or  hod  not  at  the 
date  of  last  rejsirt)  found  a place  in  the  markets. 
Turtle  of  various  sorts,  and  pearl  oysters,  are 
abundant  on  most  parts  of  the  coast.  Coal  has 
been  met  with  on  both  sides  of  the  Australian 
Andos,  but  hitherto  no  mines  have  been  opened. 

Most  of  the  productions  of  lioth  temperate  and 
tropical  countries  can  be  cultivated  with  success 
in  Queensland.  The  climate  is  stated  to  lie 
favourable  to  pastoral  occupations,  nnd  to  the 
growth  of  wool.  Experience  has  shown  that  ex- 
tensive districts  are  also  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  cotton.  Many  writers  regard  this  colony  as 
destined  to  become  the  future  cotton-field  of  Great 
Britain.  A bonus  is  offered  by  the  government  of 
ten  acres  of  land  for  every  bale  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  weighing  300  lbs.  However,  the  registrar- 
general  of  Queensland,  in  his  report  of  June  1808, 
stated  that  agriculture  had  made  little  progress; 
the  high  rate  of  wages,  uncertainty  of  getting 
labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  conveying  produce  to 
market  over  roads  always  rough  and  often  im- 
passable, having  hitherto  made  it  more  economical 
to  import  almost  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce 
than  to  grow  them.  According  to  an  official  re- 
turn of  March  1863,  the  extent  of  bind  set  aside 
for  the  cultivation  of  cottou  at  that  period  was 
under  100  acres. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Queens- 
land, in  the  years  i860,  1861,  ami  1862,  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  It  shows  that,  during  this 
triennial  period,  the  imports  have  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  exports  also  have  largely  increased. 


Year 

Import* 

Export* 

Total  Import* 
and  Eaport* 

I860 

749,023 

5*23,476 

1 ,266,498 

1 SGI 

907 ,1150 

709,598 

1,677,548 

1862 

1 ,320,225 

748,519 

2,068,744 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Queensland  is 
rhiefiy  with  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and, 
next  to  them,  with  Great  Dritain,  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


Trar  | 

Import*  | 

E«|»rU 

Total 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

( I860 

56,730 

— 

56,730 

Great  Britain 

J 1861 

90,905 

119,515 

210,420! 

( 186*2 

2*28,591 

215,059 

443,650 

( I860 

5*23,165 

161,546 

684,711 

A nsiralian  colonics 

\ 1861 

871,797 

589,633 

1,464.131, 

l 1 

{ 186*2  1,086,338 

527,545 

1,613,888 

There  are  several  coal  mines  in  the  colony,  pro- 
ducing about  18,000  tons  of  cool  per  annum. 


Great  gold  fields  have  hitherto  not  been  discovered, 
though  the  metal  is  believed  to  be  existing  in  large 
quantities. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland  was  established  December  10,  i859, 
on  its  separation  from  New  South  Wales.  The 
power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes  is 
vested  in  a Parliament  of  two  Houses,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
former  consists  of  twenty  members,  nominated  by 
the  Crown  for  life;  and  the  latter  of  twenty -six 
deputies,  elected  by  all  natural -born  or  naturalised 
citizens,  who  pay  taxes,  and  have  undergone  no 
condemnation  for  any  criminal  act.  The  execu- 
tive is  vested  in  a governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

I V.  N EW  SOUTH  WALES,  the  earliest  set- 
tled of  the  British  colonies  in  Australia,  comprises 
the  territory  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the 
N.  and  Cape  Howe,  in  altout  37£°  S.  lat.,  having  a 
coast  line  of  about  973  m. 

The  Blue  Mountains  extend  irregularly  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  this  region,  parallel  to  the 
coast,  at  a distance  averaging  from  30  to  60  m. 
Their  medium  elevation  varies  between  3, Otto 
to  4,000  ft.,  and  their  slope  is  most  abrupt  on  the 
E.  side,  between  which  and  the  ocean  is  a well 
wooded  undulating  territory,  watered  by  nume- 
rous rivers.  The  Liverpool  range,  considerably 
higher  than  the  Blue  Mountains,  trend  from  \V. 
to  E.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  colony,  dividing  the 
cos.  Dligh  and  Brisbane  from  the  squatting 
district,  Liverpool  plains,  N.  E.  of  the  range.  Sea 
view,  perhaps  the  loftiest  in  the  colony,  rises  to  the 
height,  of  6,000  ft.  Shores  mostly  bold;  hut  in- 
dented with  some  fine  bays  or  inlets,  as  Botany 
nnd  Broken  Bays,  Ports  Jackson,  Hunter,  Ste- 
phens, ami  Hacking,  Bateman  nnd  Twofold  Bavs, 
A*c.  It  was  on  the  E.  flank  of  the  Connabalas 
Mountain,  not  far  from  Bathurst,  and  about  120 
m.  W.N.W.  from  Sydney,  that  the  gold  deposits 
were  first  discovered  in  1851.  Several  of  the 
rivers  are  of  considerable  size;  but  the  mouths  of 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  encumbered  by  bars, 
so  that  they  are  of  comparatively  little  use  for 
navigation.  The  Hunter,  after  a winding  S.  and 
E.  course,  estimated  at  200  m.,  disembogues  in 
Port  Hunter,  near  lat.  35°  S.  The  main  stream  is 
navigable  only  for  35  ra.,  but  it  receives  several 
tributaries  available  for  shipping  to  n much 
greater  distance ; and  the  districts  watered  by  it 
and  its  atlluents  are  the  richest  in  the  colony. 
The  Hawkosbuiy,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Nepean  and  Grose  rivers,  bounds  the  co.  Cum- 
berlnml  on  the  W.  anil  N.,  and  receives  many 
considerable  atlluents  in  its  course  to  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  at  Broken  Bay.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  100  tons  for  140  m.  from  its  mouth. 
The  MacLeav  disembogues  in  Trial  Bay,  lat. 
30°  40'  £».;  it  has  a bar  at  its  entrance,  with,  ge- 
nerally, sufficient  water  for  vessels  drawing  10  or 
1 1 ft.,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons 
for  34  m.  from  its  mouth.  (Hodgkinson,  p.  9.) 
Lakes  neither  large  nor  numerous  : Macquorrie 
and  Brisbane,  both  in  co.  Northumberland,  are  t ho 
largest;  1 llu warm  (Camden)  and  the  Tuggeralt 
beach  lakes  are  mere  inlets  of  the  ocean,  with 
narrow  mouths.  The  sites  of  lakes  George  (co. 
Murray),  and  Bathurst  (co.  Argyle),  in  the  S., 
have  been  for  many  years  dry  and  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  Climate  is  warmer  than  that  of  England, 
mean  temp,  at  Port  Jackson  l*?ing  66°  O',  and  at 
Port  Macquarrie  68°  Fall.  In  winter,  that  is,  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  snow  sometimes  lies  on 
the  mountains,  and  occasionally  in  the  upland 
valleys,  for  some  days  together;  but  it  is  wholly 
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unknown  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  and  along  the 
c<»nst;  there  the  winter  is  a season  of  rain  with 
slight  frosts.  The  annuul  fall  of  rain  at  Port 
Mnequarrie  amounts  to  about  62§  inches,  and  at 
Port  Jackson  to  52*42  do.;  a much  larger  amount 
than  at  Port  Phillip  for  example,  where  the  aver- 
age is  only  JO* 7 inches  (Strzelecki),  though  the 
latter  is  equal  to  the  average  in  most  parts  of , 
England,  and  considerably  greater  than  the  quan-  ! 
tity  falling  on  her  E.  c*wst.  Pain  sometimes  ! 
descends  in  torrents  in  N.  S.  Wales:  it  is  stated 
that  on  one  occasion  25  inches  fell  at  Port  Jackson  , 
in  24  hours  (Strzelecki) ; and  a river  in  the  inoun-  | 
taimrns  region  has  risen  from  a similar  cause,  in  a 
few  hours,  to  97  ft.  above  its  ordinary  level.  But,  i 
the  soil  I icing  in  a gTeat  measure  composed  of  J 
disintegrated  sandstone,  this  excess  of  moisture  is 
soon  dried  up.  It  is,  also,  more  exposed  than  most 
other  parts  of  Australia  to  hot  and  parching  winds 
from  the  N.  These,  which  bear  a close  analogy  to 
the  Simoom  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Sirocco  of  S. 

1 taly,  are  very  oppressive,  and  produce  ophthalmia 
amongst  both  the  European  and  native  races. 
Dysentery  and  influenza  are  pretty  prevalent, 
attacking  chiefly  the  inliabs.  of  European  descent. 

Count  Strzelecki  observes,  that,  compared  with 
the  virgin  soils  which  he  had  examined  * in 
Canada,  the  U.  States,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  the  islands  of . 
Bally  and  Lombok,  those  of  N.  S.  Wales  and  Van  j 
I Piemen’s  Land  are  greatly  inferior  in  the  amount  1 
of  salts  and  alkalies  they  contain,  and  therefore  in  : 
fertility.’  (Strzelecki,  pp.  860,  301.)  This  terri-  j 
tory  isj  in  fact,  much  better  adapted  for  a grazing 
than  for  an  agricultural  country.  The  tilled  land 
lies  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  in  j 
the  valleys  of  the  Hunter,  Hawkesbury,  Nepean, 
Wollonduls,  Gonlbura,  «fcc.,  and  along  the  Mac-  1 
quanie  and  Campbell,  down  to  Wellington  valley. 
The  farms  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Society 
in  the  X.  arc  amongst  the  best  conducted  and 
most  thriving:  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  j 
from  its  excellent  harlsiur,  the  facility  of  obtaining 
coal,  tolerable  irrigation,  and  good  reads  is  the 
most  flourishing  agricultural  district  in  the  colony. 

The  state  and  progress  of  agriculture  is  suc- 
cinctly exhibited  in  the  following  table,  which  i 
shows  the  land  under  crop  at  two  periods : — 


Crop* 

Sl*(  March 
1W4 

51«t  March  ! 

ISOS  1 

Acre* 

A err. 

Wliont 

129,3753 

117,864? 

Maize 

69,1494 

78,232 J 

ltarley  and  Oats  . 

41,799? 

60,001 

Rye,  Millet,  and  Sorghum  . 

1.4% 

741 

Sown  Grasses  . . . 

43.292J 

32,010 

Potatoes  .... 

10,039? 

9,282? 

Vineyards  .... 

1,130 

1,4694 

Gardens  .... 

8.707? 

8,410 

Tobacco  .... 

223? 

896? 

Cotton  .... 

— 

64? 

Other  Crops  . . . 

2,8604 

8,196$ 

Totals  ... 

297,676 

302,1384 

1 

The  olive  has  been  introduced  to  a small  extent. 
Silk  also  has  been  tried,  but  only  on  a limited  ! 
scale : though  not  indigenous,  the  mulberry  grows 
very  well.  The  orange  grows  magnificently.  The 
cotton  plant,  unlike  the  American  description,  is  a 
perennial,  the  same  os  in  Brazil,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Egypt.  Wo  believe,  however,  that  these 
branches  of  industry  are  unsuited  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  colony;  and  that  those  who  em- 
bark in  them  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale 
will  be  heavy  losers.  When  the  sheep-runs  have 
been  all  occupied,  j»op.  become  dense,  and  labour  ' 


abundant,  this  sort  of  farming  may  be  attempted 
with  some  prospect  of  success,  but  not  till  then. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century  the  sheep  in 
N.  S.  Wales  consisted  principally  of  the  breeds  of 
Bengal  and  the  Cape  of  G<x»d  Hope;  and  the 
colony  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  sheep-farming  system,  and  consequently  of  its 
staple  source  of  wealth,  to  the  example  and  exer- 
tions of  John  Macarthur,  Esq.  That  gentleman 
ascertained,  somewhere  about  1792  or  1793,  that, 
bv  judiciously  crossing  the  colony  breeds  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  the  quality  of  the  fleece  was 
very  much  improved,  and  that  it  ranked  with  the 
best  Eunqiean  wool. 

The  following  was  the  quantity  of  sheep  and 
other  live  stock  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the  three 
years  1860-62  : — 


New  South  Wales  was  first  colonised  bv  convicts 
in  1788.  In  May  1787,  six  transports  and  three  store- 
ships  convoyed  by  a frigate  and  an  armed  tender, 
sailed  frein  England  with  565  male  and  192  female 
convicts,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Phillip. 
He  arrived  at  Botany  Bay  on  January  20,  1788, 
but,  discovering  Port  Jackson  by  accident,  lie 
removed  his  fleet  to  it.  In  1789  a harvest  was  first 
reaped  at  Paramatta.  In  1790  the  first  grant  of 
land  was  made  to  a convict.  In  1793  there  were 

I, 200  bushels  of  surplus  wheat  grown  in  the  colony, 
and  purchased  by  government.  In  1788  the 
whole  population,  including  the  government  esta- 
blishment and  convicts,  amounted  to  1,030.  In 
1803  the  first  newspaper  was  printed.  In  1810 
the  population,  free  and  felon,  amounted  to  8.293. 
There  were  at  the  same  period  97,637  acres  of  land 
granted,  ami  there  were  in  the  colony  1,114  horses, 

II, 276  horned  cattle,  34,550  sheep.  In  1821  the 
|K>pulatiou  increased  to  29,783,  and  in  1828  to 
27,611  males  and  8,978  females  : total  36.598.  Of 
this  number,  14,156  were  male,  and  1,513  female 
convicts ; and  5,302  males,  and  1,342  females,  free 
by  servitude. 

The  number  of  emigrants  which  arrived  in  the 
Colony  in  the  twelve  years  1829  to  1840  amounted 
to  41,794.  During  the  years  1841  and  1842  the 
number  of  emigrants  was  30.224.  The  population 
of  Sydney  in  1833  was  16,233;  and  in  1836, 
19,729.  In  1810  it  amounted  to  29,973 ; and  in 
1845-46,  to  38,358.  The  colony  was  relieved  from 
the  transportation  of  criminals  in  18-10. 

While  this  was  a jicnal  settlement,  it  was  usual, 
after  convicts  had  been  detained  for  a longer  or 
shorter  period,  in  the  hulks  or  government  es- 
tablishment* in  the  colony,  to  assign  them  as  ser- 
vants to  the  settlers ; ami  subsequently  it  became 
customary  to  give  them  tickets  of  leave,  enabling 
them  to  engage  themselves  to  masters — a privilege 
which  was  commonly  coupled  with  a conditional 
pardon.  As  might  lie  expected,  a distinct  line  of 
demarcation  was  early  drawn,  and  is  still,  though 
less  strictly,  kept  up  between  convicts  who  had 
acquired  their  freedom,  and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Society  iu  X.  8.  Wales  is  divided  into  the  i wo 
classes  of  free  emigrants  and  their  descendants, 
and  of  those  convicted  of  any  offence,  or  who  have 
sprung,  immediately  or  remotely, from  n convicted 
party.  These  classes  have,  down  to  a late  period, 
kept  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  pure  and 
impure  castes  among  the  Hindoos,  or  the  w hite 
and  black  races  in  the  U.  States  ; but  within  these 
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few  years,  the  prejudices  in  which  this  separation 
originated  have  ulmted  very  neatly,  ami  will, 
probably  at  no  distant  period,  wholly  disappear. 

The  stimulus  given  to  immigration  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  has  been  less  felt  here  than  in  Vic- 
toria; hut  it  has,  notwithstanding,  lieen  very 
powerful.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  form  any 
conjecture  in  [egard  to  its  continuance,  as  that 
must  in  great  measure  dq**nd  on  the  future  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  gold  fields.  But  whether  it 
continue  about  stationary,  diminish  or  increase, 
still  it  is  plain  that  the  demand  of  those  engaged 
in  the  search  for  gold,  for  provisions  and  other 
article*  of  accommodation,  cannot  fail  in  the  end 
to  give  a corresponding  impulse  to  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  to  re-establish  that  general  equal- 
ity, taking  nil  things  into  account,  which  usually 
subsists  between  wages  and  profits  in  different 
departments.  How  prosperous  soever  the  ‘dig- 
gings' may  Is*,  the  labourers  drawn  to  them  in 
the  first  instance  from  agriculture  and  other  pur- 
suits will  be  sure  to  be  restored  to  the  latter,  or 
replaced  by  others. 

The  total  )M>pulatinn  of  the  colony  of  X.  S.  Wale*, 
on  the  3 1st  of  December  1H02,  was  officially  esti- 
mated at  208,254,  of  whom  118,687  were  males, 
and  89,567  females.  According  to  estimates  made 
alter  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general,  the 
jMipulation  numbered : — 

Main  Frtnaln  Total 

December  II,  1M1  . 909,099  150.179  868,978 

December  31,  1802  . 205, 531  161,061  367,(95 


The  returns  of  immigration  for  the  ton  years, 
1853  to  1X62  inclusive,  exhibit  the  results  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Qulnqtira- 

alal 

PmiucU 

AnUlrd  | Voluntary  | Total 

M»l<-  If«miJ  M»lt  1 Fraud*'  Mile 

Fern  air 

1853-57 

m,mhI  as,4M|  u,aii|  »,i»7  38,.w» 

34.472 

1658-62 

9,967 1 9,372  57 ,982]  14,571  67,949 

23,943 

Total 

34,215  34,827 1 72,293 1 23,588 1 106,508 

58,415 

These  figures  show  that,  whilst  the  assisted  im- 
migration has  been  conducted  with  due  regard  to 
the  equalisation  of  the  sexes,  the  voluntary  immi- 
gration sets  at  nought  this  important  social  con- 
sideration. The  above  numbers  are  exclusive  of 
3,022  Chinese  immigrant*,  who  arrived  in  the  year 
lMo9,  and  of  6,958  of  the  same  nation,  which  ar- 
rived in  1860.  They  were  nearly  all  males. 

According  to  Count  Strzelecki,  six  acres  per 
bead  is  the  least  extent  of  land  required  in  the 
central  part  of  the  colony  for  pasturage  ; but  from 
four  to  live  acre*  is  perhaps  nearer  the  average 
allowed  in  the  runs.  The  arts  of  breeding,  pas- 
turing by  rotation  of  ground,  Ac.,  as  pursued  in 
Britain  and  in  Silesia,  are  in  general  little  under- 
stood, most  port  of  the  wool-grower*  living  persons 
who,  Wore  emigrating,  had  little,  if  any,  expe- 
rience in  sheep-farming.  The  rearing  of  other  stock, 
though  less  attended  to  in  the  colony  than  sheep- 
feeding, is,  as  seen  above,  far  from  unimportant. 
The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  each  of  the  year* 
1861  and  1»62  was  as  follows  : — 


Export.  of  Wool 

1*61  | 

1*62 

1-bt. 

l.bm  1 

Seaward  . . . . 1 

Overland  and  rid  the 

12,715,891 

i3,4»7,i;ra 

Murray  . . » I 

! 5,425.318 

7..V«i,2M  1 

Total*  ... 

18,171,209 

, 20,968,393 

During  the  revulsion  that  followed  the  wide- 
spread mania  for  buying  land  and  stock  that  pre- 


vailed in  1886  and  1837,  the  price  of  sheep  fell 
from  upwards  of  2/.  to  2s.  0*4,  and  even  Is.  a head ; 
and  that  of  cattle  from  9 4 or  104  to  1/.  or  less. 
In  this  des|M*rate  emergency,  when  many  of  the 
settlers  were  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  the  practice 
was  adopted  of  slaughtering  the  sheep  for  their 
skins  and  tallow.  To  procure  the  latter,  the  car- 
case was  boiled  down;  the  best  portions  of  the 
meat,  as  the  legs.  &e..  having  l>een  first  (in  some 
eases)  removed  for  sale  or  salting.  By  this  means 
the  sheep  were  made  to  yield  their  owners  about 
5*.  or  6*.  per  head.  But  this  practice  ha*  long 
since  been  abandoned. 

In  the  year  1850,  alwmt  70,000  acres  of  land 
were  in  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
colony  had  5.660,829  sheep,  952,852  homed  cattle, 
63,890  horses,  and  23,890  pigs.  In  1859  the  num- 
bers were:  Land  in  cultivation,  217,440  acre*; 
sheep,  7,736,323  ; horned  cattle,  2,1 10,600 ; horses, 
200,700;  and  pigs,  92,800.  In  nine  year*  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  had  been 
trebled : and  above  2,000,000  sheep  and  more  than 
1, (KM), 000  head  of  cattle  had  been  added  to  the 
stock.  In  1862,  the  agricultural  statistic*  of  the 
colony,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been  deprived 
of  the  important  district  of  Queensland,  were  as 
follows: — Acres  in  cultivation,  297,500;  above 
6,000,000  acres,  as  vet  uncultivated,  were  enclosed. 
The  number  of  sheep  at  the  same  period  amounted 
to  5,600,000;  of  honed  cattle  to  2,270,000 ; of 
hones  to  238,000 ; and  of  pig*  to  146,000. 

In  the  early  period  of  tne  colony,  the  best  part 
of  the  country  near  Sydney  was  given  in  free 
grant*  to  colonists;  the  rest  has  been  sold  by 
government.  The  addition  of  free  grant*  took 
effect  in  1831,  after  which  land  was  for  a time 
offered  fur  sale  at  a minimum  upset  price  of  5*. 
per  acre.  In  1839  the  minimum  price  was  raised 
from  5*.  to  12*.;  the  sales  producing  in  that  year 
92,968/.;  and  in  1840,  during  the  zenith  of  the 
laud  mania,  the  sales  produced  97,4994  A period 
of  great  depression  and  general  insolvency  followed, 
during  which,  in  1843,  the  upset  price  of  land  was 
raised  to  the  sum  of  1/.  an  acre. 

By  an  order  in  council,  dated  9th  March,  1847, 
the  lands  arc  divided  into  settled,  intermediate, 
nnd  unsettled;  the  first  of  which  comprises  the 
21  cos.  in  the  central  joirt  of  the  colony,  lauds 
within  from  10  to  25  m.  of  the  principal  settle- 
ment, 2 m.  from  either  hank  of  the  Glenelg,  Cla- 
rence, nnd  Richmond  riv.  (for  certain  distances), 
and  everywhere  within  3 m.  from  the  sea.  The 
governor  Is  empowered  to  grant  lease*  of  runs  of 
land  in  the  settled  district*  of  a year,  in  the  inter- 
mediate districts  of  eight  year*’  duration,  and  in 
the  unsettled  districts  for  a term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years,  exclusively  for  pastoral  purposes, 
the  tenant  being  allowed  to  raise  grain,  Imv,  vege- 
table*. or  fruit,  for  the  supply  of  hw  establishment, 
but  not  for  sale  qj  barter.  The  rent  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  sheep  or  rattle  the  run  is 
estimated  to  be  callable  of  supporting : each  run 
carrying  at  least  4,060  sheep,  or  640  head  of  cattle, 
is  not  to  be  let  at  a lower  rent  than  104  per  annum, 
with  24  10*.  additional  for  every  additional  1,000 
sheep,  or  an  equivalent  number  of  cattle.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  lease  the  land  is  not  open 
to  purchase  by  any  one  but  the  lessee,  who  may  at 
any  time  purchase  not  less  than  160  acres,  at  not 
less  than  14  per  acre.  The  lease  is  forfeited  by 
non-payment  of  rent,  Ac. ; and  the  government 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  entering  upon  anv 
portion  of  the  lands  thus  leas’d  ‘ for  any  purpose 
of  public  defence,  safety,  improvement,  convenience, 
utility,  or  enjoyment.’ 

Mining  is  extensively  pursued  in  Victoria. 
There  were,  in  1862,  coal  mines  to  the  number  of 
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twenty-one;  and  fifteen  other  mines,  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver.  The  gold  fields  extend 
over  three  districts,  called  the  Western  Field,  the 
Northern  Fields,  and  the  Southern  Fields.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  annual  yields  of  gold  in 
the  colony,  from  the  first  discoveries  to  the  end  of 
1802 : — 


Y ttn 

Oa. 

Vatu* 

1461 

144.120 

* 

468,330 

1862 

818,751 

2.660,940 

1853 

648.652 

1,781.170 

1854 

♦237,910 

773,200 

1863 

171,367 

664,590 

1856 

lKI.IHK) 

689,174 

1867 

175,960 

674.470 

1858 

286.798 

1,104,170 

18.59 

329,363 

1,259,120 

1860 

384,086 

1,462,772 

1861 

470,034 

1,808,560 

186*2 

684,219 

2,306,876 

The  quantity  of  gold  found  in  New  South  Wales, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  very  considerable,  and  mining 
industry  continues  to  be  on  the  increase,  as  shown 
by  the  above  table,  as  well  as  the  official  returns 
of  the  number  of  miners'  rights  and  business  li- 
cences Issued  in  the  year  1882,  The  following 
figures  represent  the  number  of  licences  issued  to 
miners  in  each  of  the  two  years  1801  and  1802: — 


Mining  nutrlcta 

1861 

1663 

Wcrtom  Oolil  Fields 

7,050 

17,183 

South-western  Gold  Fields  . 

6,118 

4,617 

Southern  Gold  Fields  . . . 

1 ,242 

1,643 

Northern  Gold  Fields  . 

1,834 

1,795 

Totals  .... 

16,244 

26,038 

There  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  a net  increase 
of  8,794  upon  the  number  of  licences  issued  in 
1801. 

Assuming  that  each  miner’s  right  or  licence  re- 
presents an  individual,  and  that  its  possessor  was 
occupied  during  the  whole  year  in  the  search  for 
gold,  it  would  appear  by  the  return  of  production 
that  as  nearly  as  ]x»ssiblc  twenty-three  ounces  of 
the  precious  metal  (supiHjsing  it  to  be  equally  di- 
vided) would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  man.  This,  at 
the  mint  value  (82.  17s.  lttyrf.  per  oz.),  would  pro- 
duce an  average  wage  of  88 L 13*.  per  annum,  or 
at  the  rate  of  1 L 14*.  1 d.  per  week  |>er  man.  (Re- 
port of  Governor  Young,  dated  Sydney,  Oct.  19, 
18G3.) 


j 

Total  1 
Expenditure 

I Itallwaj* 

Vein 

• (ruction  uf  i 
lllriiiloui  | 

Traffic 

1 

.£ 

£ 

* 

Great  J 
Southern  ( 

1860 

94.300 

' 36,367 

180,667 

1861 

1862 

151,867 

126,930 

39.446 

42,002 

191,303 

168,931 

Groat  J 
Northern  j 

I860 

101,964 

1 1 ,200 

113.164 

1861 

96.4.14 

16.230 

112,664 

1862 

1 10,097 

19,992 

130,089  | 

Great  J 

1801 

65 ,208 

6,720 

70,928  1 

Western  l 

1862 

72,337 

7,033 

79,370  1 

( 

18G0 

196,264 

47 ,567 

243,831  | 

Total  \ 

1861 

313.499 

61.396 

374.895  | 

1 

1862 

309,363 

69,027 

378,390 

The  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  year 
1862,  is  represented  in  the  following  figures:  — 


The  total  imports  for  the  year  were  . . £9,334,645 

The  total  exports 7,102,602 

Showing  an  excess  of  imports  to  the  extent  of  £2,232, o&3 
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The  imports  were  at  the  rate  of  25/.  8*.  per  head 
of  jiopulation,  and  the  exports  at  the  rate  of 
19/.  6*.  fi <L  |K*r  hemL  The  exjiorts  consisted  of  the 
following  articles : — 


..Export* 

1841 

1463 

Statrard. 

Grain  .... 

Butter  and  Cheese  • 

Live  Stock 

Salt  Meat  . . 

Hides  aud  Leather  . 

Wool  .... 

Tallow  .... 
Timber  .... 
Gold  .... 

Coal  .... 

£ 

84.986 
*20.754 
49.280 
18.513 
100.459 
1,396.426 
60,816 
19,654 
1 ,890,908 
1181,965 

£ 

163,061 

19,091 

62,067 

18,488 

105,458 

1,283,818 

104,030 

25,318 

2,716.037 

245,422 

Totals  . 

3,802,661 

4,731,780 

Orcrhtnd. 

Live  Stock 

Wool  and  Hides 

Firh  aud  other  Produce  . 

492.353 

380,284 

3,360 

529,754 

527,005 

10,352 

Totals  . 

875,997 

1,067,111 

General  Total  . 

4,678,658 

6,798,891 

The  destination  of  the  exports  waa  an  follow*:— 

Export*  to 

1841 

1809 

1 

: United  Kingdom  . 
British  Colonics 
Foreign  States 

£ 

2,037,550 

3,025,661 

531,628 

£ 

2,143,497 

4,726,212 

233,853 

Total 

6,594,839 

7,102,5«1 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  last  table  but  one,  the 

chief  articles  of  exjiort  in  the  year  1862  were  wool 
and  gold,  the  former  amounting  to  1,283,818/., 
and  the  latter  to  2,715,037/,  in  value. 


The  value  of  the  imports  into  New  South  Wales, 
in  each  of  the  two  years  1861  and  1862,  was  as 
follows : — 


Import* 

1441 

1443 

£ 

£ 

From  the  United  Kingdom 

3,062,435 

4,814.264 

„ British  Colonies 

S.TOt.W! 

3,068,593 

„ Foreign  Stales  . 

990,479 

1,451,788 

Totals  . • 

6,391,556 

| 9.334,645 

The  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one-half,  is  derived  from  customs 
duties,  chief  among  them  the  import  duties  on 
spirits.  The  other  sources  of  income  consist  <«f 
miscellaneous  receipts,  the  most  importantof  wbieli 
arc  from  land  sales  and  rents  of  land.  Direct  tax- 
ation does  not  exist.  The  total  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  each  of  the 
years  1861  and  1862,  was  as  follows: — 

1441  1«C2 

Revenue  . . £1,421,481  £1 ,667,6319 

Expenditure  . 1,629,788  1 ,309,.;  28 

The  constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  the  old- 
est of  the  Australasian  colonies,  was  proclaimed  in 
1848.  It  vests  the  legislative  power  in  a Par- 
liament of  two  Houses,  the  first  called  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  the  second  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  legislative  Council  consists  of 
twenty-one  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  for 
the  term  of  five  years ; ami  the  Assembly  of 
seventy-two  members,  elected  in  eighty-nine  con- 
stituencies. To  be  eligible,  a man  must  be  of  age. 
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n natural-bom  subject  of  the  queen,  or,  if  an  alien, 
then  he  must  have  been  naturalise*!  for  live  veans 
and  resilient  for  two  years  before  election.  There 
is  no  property  qualification  for  electors.  The  exe- 
cutive is  in  the  hands  of  a governor  nominated  by 
the  Crown. 

V.  VICTORIA,  formerly  PORT  PHILLIP,  or 
PHILLIPSLAND,  comprising  all  that  portion  of 
the  continent  S.  of  the  nver  Murray,  between  lot. 
34°  and  39°  S.  and  long.  141°  and  150°  E.,  having 
NE.,  N.  S.  Wales,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  near- 
est source  of  the  Murray,  and  then  by  that  river ; ! 
W.,  the  colony  of  8.  Australia ; and  S„  the  ocean 
and  Bass's  Straits,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  , 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  divided  into  24  cos. 
ex.,  some  very  extensive,  unsettled  and  squatting 
district^  The  total  area  embraces  86,831  Eng. 
sq.  m.,  with,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  a 
population  of  540,322  inhabitants. 

This  territory,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Glenelg  river, 
its  W.,  to  Cajie  Howe,  its  E.  extremity,  has  about 
500  m.  of  coast,  along  the  most  8.  part  of  the 
Australian  continent,  towards  the  centre  of  which 
is  Port  Phillip,  a maguiticcnt  basin,  atxmt  40  m. 
in  length  and  breadth,  entered  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel, only  1}  m.  across.  Mcllxtume,  the  cap.,  is 
situated  on  a river  Mowing  into  the  head  of  this 
bay;  and  the  flourishing  town  of  Geelong  stands 
on  the  extremity  of  its  W.  arm,  about  40  m.  from 
Melbourne.  E.  of  Port  Phillip  are  the  bays  of 
Westcmport,  Corner  Inlet,  and  Lake  King;  on 
the  W.  arc  Discovery  and  Portland  bays,  and 
Port  Fairy.  Chief  headlands,  capes  Bridgwater 
and  Otwav,  and  Wilson’s  promontory.  Most  part 
of  the  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and  separated 
by  mountain  ranges  into  different  basins.  The 
Worragong mountains,  or  Australian  Alps,  stretch 
from  the  settled  country  of  N.  S.  Wales  south- 
ward to  the  extremity  of  Wilson’s  promontory: 
Mt.  Wellington,  or  Rosciuszko,  the  culminating 
point  of  this  chain,  rises  to  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
W.  of  this  chain  are  successive  ranges  isolated 
from  each  other,  known  by  the  names  of  Mount 
Macedon,  the  Australian  Pyrenees,  the  Grumpiuns, 
«Sc. : they  have  mostly  a X.  and  8.  direction,  and, 
with  the  Australian  Alps,  separate  the  Hume, 
llovell,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Murray  from 
the  rivers  flowing  southward.  The  rich  gold  fields 
of  Mount  Alexander,  near  the  sources  of  the  Lod- 
don,  arc  about  60  or  70  m.  KW.  from  Melbourne; 
those  of  Bullarat  lie  more  to  the  8.;  and  there 
are  others  in  different  ports  of  the  colony.  The 
«t reams  in  this  region  are  small  and  innavigable; 
but  the  country  is  in  general  well  watered,  and  it 
contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  the  principal  of 
which,  Lake  Carangamite,  is  upwards  of  90  m.  in 
circuit.  The  climate  approaches  nearer  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  has  ‘ somewhat  of  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter between  the  climates  of  N.  S.  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  ; not  so  hot  ns  the  former  in 
Hummer,  nor  so  cold  as  the  latter  in  winter.  There 
in  frost  sufficient  to  freeze  the  surface  of  the  ponds 
for  two  or  three  days  perhaps  every  season,  and 
snow  falls  occasionally,  but  more  rarely.  There 
Is  a good  deal  of  wet  and  cold  weather  during  the 
three  or  four  winter  months  ; and  in  summer 
again,  the  heat  is  temjiered  by  cold  breezes,  the 
nights  being  always  cool,  excepting  during  the 
prevalence  of  hot  winds.  Fires  are  agreeable 
morning  and  evening  for  eight  or  nine  mouths  of 
tlie  year.’  (Icing’s  ] ’hill  it  island,  d.  336.)  The 
temperature  at  Port  Phillip  has  lieen  found  in 
January  to  average  from  65^  to  74°  Fall.,  and  in 
June  from  50°  8' to  56°  Fah.  Its  annual  range 
in  from  32°  to  90°,  and  its  annual  mean  about 
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61°  3'  Fah.  (Strzclecki,  p.  229.)  Less  rain  falls 
hero  than  in  cither  N.  8.  Wales  or  Queensland; 
the  annual  average  at  Port  Phillip  not  being  more 
than  30*7  inches;  but  evaporation  being  much  less 
rapid  than  in  the  latter-named  regions,  this  is 
probably  the  district  of  Australia  that  is  best 
supplied  with  moisture.  It  is,  however,  like  tho 
other  portions  of  the  continent,  liable  to  severe 
droughts. 

On  the  N W.  and  E.  frontiers  of  Victoria,  there  ia 
a large  extent  of  arid  and  desert  country,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  N.  rivers  there  is  a great  deal  of 
land  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  this  also  is 
the  case  throughout  nearly  ail  the  country  within 
50  m.  of  the  coast.  Gipp’s  Land,  in  particular, 
NE.  of  Wilson’s  promontory,  is  a basin  contain- 
ing, it  is  said,  320,000  acres  of  alluvial  soil  unen- 
cumbered with  timber  and  ready  for  the  plough. 
The  port  Fairy  district  is  also  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive ; and,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  there  is  on 
the  Glenelg  and  Wannon  rivers  a tract  of  50  m. 
square  without  an  acre  of  had  land.  (Ibid.  p.  181.) 
The  produce  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Colac 
is  stated  to  average  80,  and  that  of  barley  40, 
bushels  an  acre;  in  other  parts,  near  the  coast,  35 
bushels  of  wheat  are  said  to  lie  a fair  average. 
Sheep-rearing  is  in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, a principal  branch  of  industry.  Here,  as  in 
N.  8.  \V  ales,  it  is  chiefly  let  in  large  runs  to 
squatters  and  grazing-farmers. 

An  attempt  made  by  Col.  Collins  to  form  a 
settlement  at  Port  Plullip  in  1803  not  having 
been  persevered  in,  the  country  remained  little,  if 
at  all,  known  to  Europeans  until  its  exploration 
by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume  in  a journey  over- 
land from  N.  S.  Woles,  in  1824.  About  ten  years 
subsequently  it  was  surveyed,  and  reported  favour- 
ably of  as  u grazing  country,  and  various  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  were,  in  consequence,  purchased 
from  the  natives  by  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  Asso- 
ciation. Immigration  immediately  set  in  with 
great  rapidity  from  Tasmania ; and  by  the  end  of 
.June,  1836,  the  pop.  exceeded  200,  and  the  stock 
of  sheep  amounted  to  50,000.  * A regular  village 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Melbourne  had 
been  formed;  60  ucres  of  land  were  in  cultivation; 
gardens  had  been  laid  out  in  various  localities,  and 
the  country  was  occupied  for  50  m.  from  the  port. 
For  the  next  eighteen  months,  the  arrivals,  both 
of  settlers  and  stock,  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
continue*!  at  a similar  rate.’  (Lang,  p.  29.)  But 
the  colonial  government  having  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  legality  of  any  purchase  made  by  the 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  Association  from  the  natives, 
or  any  other  in  which  the  initiative  was  not  taken 
by  the  crown,  that  Association,  with  others,  broke 
up,  its  members  being  allowed,  * in  consideration 
ot  their  payments  to  the  aborigines,  a remission 
to  the  extent  of  7,0004  of  the  purchase-money  of 
whatever  lands  they  might  choose  to  purchase  in 
the  prov.  from  the  crown.’  (Ibid.  p.  33.)  The 
purchase-money  obtained  by  the  N.  8.  Wales 
government  for  lands  in  this  territory  was  then 
appropriated  to  further  immigration,  and  by  the 
ena  ot  1840,  the  pop.  hail  increased  to  11,738  per- 
sons, who  possessed  50,800  head  of  cattle,  and  up- 
wards of  782,000  sheep,  and  had  4,875  acres  in  cul- 
tivation. In  the  years  immediately  following,  the 
mania  for  buying  land  raged  as  much  hero  as  in 
N.  S.  Wales:  land  set  up  by  tho  colonial  govern- 
ment in  small  lots,  and  at  extravagant  prices,  was 
so  eagerly  bought  up,  that  Dr.  Lang  states,  that 
‘a  single  acre  of  building  ground  in  the  town 
of  Melbourne  realised  10,0004,  or  from  15  to  62 
guineas  per  foot  of  frontage.’ 

Tho  reaction  which  followed  the  land  mania 
I was  here,  as  elsewhere  iu  Australia,  productive  of 
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wide-spread  distrcra.  But  tho  colony,  notwith-  | toml  pursuits  amounted  to  52.801,  exclusive  ot 
itinucd  to  advance.  The  progress  of  j 642  Chinese  and  nlMiriginra,  the  latter  nearly  all 


The  following  taldes  present  a succinct  view  ol 


Handing,  continued  „ 

Victoria,  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  field®,  in  , in  the  squatting  districts. 
1851,  has  exceeded  everything  previously  heard!  The  following  tables  p» 
of,  and  is,  in  truth,  all  but  miraculous.  The  j the  state  of  Agriculture : — 
growth  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  nine  successive  periods,  is  exhibited  in  the  sub-  ; 
joined  table : — 


Number 

t)atc«  of  Cento* 

BUto* 

Female* 

Total 

Of  KrtUJklc 

to  e»ery 
100  Mai** 

May  25,  1836  . 

142 

34 

177 

24-6 

Nov.  8,  It? 36  . 

186 

38 

224 

20-4 

Sept.  13,  1838  . 

3,000 

431 

3,411 

14-0 

March  2,  1841  . 

#,274 

3,4*14 

11.738 

41-9 

March  2,  1 846  . 

20,184 

1 2,65)5 

32,879 

62-9 

March  2,  1841  . 

46.202 

31,143 

77, SO 

67-4 

April  26.  1844  . 

145,076 

80,900 

236,776 

61-9 

March  31),  IH47 

264,334 

146.432 

410,766 

55*4 

April  7,  1861  . 

828,651 

211,671 

440,322 

64*4 

The  following  were  the  birthplaces  of  the  po-  | 
pulatiou  of  each  sex,  according  to  the  census  of 
the  rear  1861 : — 


Population 

Birthplaces 

Main 

Total 

138,075 

Victoria 

69,389 

C8, 686 

Other  Australian  Colo- 

19,386  , 

10.336 

9,400 

England  . . 

108.037 

61,449 

169,486  ; 

4.333 

1 ,722 

6,044 

37,0.12 

23,869 

60,701 

In  land  .... 

47,176 

39,984 

87,160 

British  Colonies  (not 

3,490 

Australian) 

2.474 

914 

437 

217 

6.  #4 

,,  Natives  . 

188 

16 

204 

1,250 

France  .... 

1,026 

224 

Germany 

8,118 

2,300 

10,418 

Other  parts  of  Europe  . 

6,462 

376 

6,938 

2,209 

344 

2,554 

24,724 

8 

24,732 

846 

60 

406 

Rom  at  Sea  . 

9»7 

843 

1,840 

Unspecified  (British 

408 

244 

663  | 

Names) 

„ (Foreign) 

31 

9 

40 

„ (Names  not 

mentioned) 

1,094 

106 

1,200 

Of  British  Parentage, out 

770 

409 

1,179 

of  British  PweeMiona . 

Migratory  (exclusive  of 

468 

3,341 

Chinese) 

2,873 

Total  . 

828,661 

211,671 

540,322  , 

Total 
N umber 
of  Occu- 
pier* oti 
ol  >l  March 
l»tt3 

Nature  of  Crop* 

Land  under  Crop 
T.  ar  ending  Slat  March 

19G1 

JN3! 

IMS 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

r 

Wheat 

161,242 

196,922 

162.009 

Maize 

1,650 

1,714 

1,250 

Barley 

4,123 

8,419 

6,830 

( >ats 

86.337 

91,061 

108,195 

Turnips  . 

494 

187 

196 

Manifold  Wnrzel 

1,029 

806 

806 

14,960. 

Potatoes  . 

24,842 

27,174 

( >nioiu 

249 

# 143 

Other  Vegetable* 

21,190 

43" 

590  1 

Other  Crops  . 

8,652 

8,041 

9,382 

Tobacco  . 

91 

22<> 

.Vet 

H.y . . . 

90.921 

74.681 

101,639  ■ 

Sown  Grasses  . 

1 7 ,66 1 

16,692 

28.713 

Vines 

1,138 

1,464 

2,007 

1 

Fallow  . 

— 

16,836 

1W“| 



Total  . 

419,881 

439.895 

465,480 

[ The  subjoined  table  shows  the  produce  of  this 
J land  under  crop. 


It  will  lie  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  among 
the  natives  of  the  colony  the  sexes  are  nearly 
equally  balanced,  while  they  are  far  from  being  so 
among  the  immigrant  population.  Yet  here,  too, 
exist  enormous  differences.  The  immigrants  from 
.Scotland  and  Ireland  seem  more  generally  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  families  than  those  from 
Knglaod,  while’amoug  the  foreign  immigrants  the 
disproportion  in  the  sexes  is  very  striking.  The 
German*  alone  have  any  considerable  number  of 
females  among  them,  and  the  rest  of  foreigners 
an?  nearly  all  males.  The  disproportion  is  most 
unfavourable  among  the  Chinese  settlers,  consist- 
ing of  more  than  24,(88)  males,  hut  only  eight 
females.  The  above  enumeration,  in  stating  the 
birthplaces,  does  not  include  1,694  aborigines, 
namely,  1.04G  males  and  648  female*.  'The  abori- 
ginal race  is  drawing  towards  extinction. 

By  the  returns  of  the?  census  of  1861,  the  n lim- 
iter of  persona  engaged  in  agricultural  and  pas- 


Nature  of  Crop* 

Product* 

Trtf  mded  31*t  March 

twi 

1862 

IMS 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1 Wheat  . . 

3,449,914 

3,607.727 

3,008,487 

' Maize . . . 

26,044 

20,788 

19,720 

Burley  . . 

83.854 

68,118 

143,054 

Oats  . . . 

2,633,692 

2,136,430 

2,604,301 

Turnips  . . 

Tons  2,275 

Tons  1,161 

Tons  1 ,466 

Mangold 

\\  urzel  . 

„ 13.444 

„ 6,142 

„ 0,086 

1 Potatoes  . . 

„ 77,248 

„ 59.364 

„ 60,497 

Onions  . . 

n 1,80V 

Cwts.  6,262 

Cwts.  6,54* 

Other  Vego- 

tables  . . 

4.128 

Tons  2,731  ’Tons  4,313 

Other  Crops 

Bush.  13,693 

Bush.  12,295 

Bush.  1»,247 

Tobacco  . . 

Cwts.  1.24.' 

t ‘Wts.  2,552  C w to.  4 .324 

Hay  . . . 

Tons  143,020 

I ons  92,479  Tons  110.680, 

Sown  Grasses 

1,191 

- 

- 

Vines  . . . 

No.  2,838,114 

No. 3, 918,334  No.  4,492,942 

Nine  pro- 

• 

ducttl 

Galls.  11,642 

Gails.  47,568 jGalls.  91,093 

The  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  export  of  wool, 
tallow,  and  hides  were  at  Victoria,  the  same  as  at 
the  other  Australian  colonies,  the  chief  industry, 
until  tin*  discovery  of  gold.  But  even  the  ‘gold 
fever*  did  not  interfere  to  a very  great  extent 
with  the  progress  of  the  staple  occupation,  as  will 
l>e  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  which  exhibits 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  wool,  tallow,  ami 
hides  during  the  septennial  period  frura  1856  to 
1862. 


Trar. 

Word 

Tallow 

I 

£ 

£ 

1S.VS 

1,506,613 

34,980 

72,103 

1857 

1,335,642 

62,363 

191.820 

1848 

1,678,290 

43,987 

106,527 

1849 

1,756,940 

10,354 

172,448 

I860 

2,025,066 

18.269 

144.236 

1861 

2,088,713 

76,784 

100,384 

1862 

2,350,956 

66,515 

iso  .wo 

t 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exjKirts  of 
Victoria  in  the  twelve  years  Irum  1851  to  1862 
was  as  follows: — 
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Yrart 

Import* 

Export* 

1851 

£ 

1,056,437 

£ 

1,422.909 

1853 

4.069,742 

7,451,549 

185^ 

15,842,637 

11.061,544 

1854 

17,659,051 

1 1 .775,204 

1855 

13,007,939 

13,493,888 

1866 

14,962,369 

17,256,209 

7»;i> 

1857 

15,079,512 

1858 

15,108,349 

18,989.209 

1859 

15,632,891 

13,867.859 

1880 

15,093,730 

12,962,704 

1861 

18,532.452 

18,828,606 

1883 

18,487,787 

18,039,423 

The  Immense  increase  in  both  the  imports  and 
exports,  visible  in  the  preceding  table  as  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1853,  marks  the  era  of  the 
Victorian  gold  discoveries.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
owing  to  these  discoveries,  the  imports  leaped 
suddenly  from  4 to  above  15J  millions  and  the 
exports  from  7 to  11  millions,  between  1852  and 
1858.  In  1856  Victoria  prod  need  2,985,606  ounce# 
of  gold;  in  1857  the  quantity  was  2,761,528  oz., 
in  1858  it  was  2,528,188  oz.,  in  1859  it  was 
2,280,676  oz.,  in  1860  it  was  2.156,661  oz in  1861 
it  was  2,072,859  oz.,  and  in  1862  it  was  1,711,608 
ounces. 

The  following  was  the  estimated  population,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Chinese,  in  each  mining  district 
of  the  gold  fields,  on  December  31,  1862. 


| DMricU 

Oiti  it  tfimi  Chin*** 

Ballarat  . 
|Ca*tlenmine 
Mary  boro’ 
Arafat  . * 
Sandhurst.  . 
Beech  worth  , 

Total . . 

Mm 

31.125 

18,973 

39,643 

7,550 

13,720 

18,504 

Women  Children 
1 1 ,025  15,513 

5,610  4,924 

8,289  13,238 
2,210  2,400 

4,080  4,820 

4,250!  4,315 

I Total  i 
67,665 
24.407  | 
61,170 
12,160 
22,820 
22,069 

5.762 
8,188 
; 8,364 
1,400)  ! 
2,740' 
5,447 

119,515 

45,211 

200,091 

34 

The  24,886  Chinese  engaged  in  search  of  gold 
were  nearly  all  males,  there  being  but  one  woman 
of  the  same  race  included  in  the  number.  The 
larger  proportion  of  the  Chinese  males  were  be- 
tween me  Ages  of  20  and  45. 

According  to  returns  of  March  1863,  the  popu- 
lation on  the  gold  fields  amounted  to  229,600,  of 
whom  88,000  were  actually  engaged  in  mining. 
They  had  in  use  776  steam  engines,  equal  to 
11,760  hone  power.  For  alluvial  mining  there 
were  besides  3,256  puddling  machines,  and  a va- 
riety of  other  machinery,  estimated  of  the  value 
of  1,486,000/,  The  total  area  of  the  territory  of 
the  colony  where  gold  had  been  (bund,  from  1851 
till  Man'll  1863,  extended  over  1,754  m.  The 
produce  of  the  gold  fields,  however,  appears  to  be 
steadily  diminishing,  and  agriculture  is  again  be- 
coming the  main  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Victoria.  (Weetgarth  Wm.,  The  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, London,  1864.) 

The  great,  but  by  no  means  beneficial,  influence 
exercised  by  the  gold  discoveries  upon  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  a#  far  as  regards  the  rearing  of 
live  stock,  U shown  in  the  returns  daring  the 
f went y -seven  yearn  from  1836  to  1862,  os  given  in 
the  following  table. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  table,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  commerce,  beginning  with 
the  year  1853,  was  marked  also  by  a decrease  in 
the  live  stock,  which  continued  steadily  for  several 
years,  till  having  got  to  the  lowest,  it  again  rose, 
and,  in  1861-62,  reached  the  old  figure,  showing  a 
healthy  revival  of  agriculture. 


Tear* 

Hot— 

!Jorti*d  Ctftfa 

Shtip 

1836 

75 

155 

41,832 

1887 

— 

, 



1888 

034 

13,272 

810,946 

1889 

. — 





1840 

2,372 

00,837 

782,288 

1841 







1842 

4,065 

100.792 

1.404,883 

1848 

6,278 

167,156 

1 ,602.798 

1844 

7,076 

187,873 

1.860,91a 

1845 

9,289 

211,602 

1,792,627 

1846 

11,400 

290.430 

2,996,992 

1847 

1:1.292 

392,824 

4,164,208 

1848 

16,495 

886,688 

5,130,277 

1849 

16,738 

846.562 

5,818,046 

1850 

21,219 

378,808 

6,032,783 

1851 

22,086 

890,923 

6,589,923 

1852 

84.031 

481,880 

6,551/8)6 

1853 

15,166 

410,189 

5,394,220 

1854 

27,038 

481,640 

5,832,007 

1855 

83,430 

534,1 18 

4/77,872 

1856 

47,832 

646,613 

4,641/48 

1857 

65,683 

614,587 

4,766,022 

1858 

66.323 

699,830 

5,578,418 

1859 

89,288 

683,334 

5,794,127 

I860 

76,538 

722,882 

5,780/96 

1861 

84,057 

698,092 

6.289,258 

1863 

86,067 

576,601 

6,764,851 

Victoria  possesses  the  largest  railway  system 
in  Australia.  There  were  in  existence  on  the  1st 
of  January  1863,  the  following  lines:— 


C-o*t  of  Cnmlruetlt-ti 

Ballwxj* 

Length 
at  Liu«* 

TnUl  foil 

Aimga 

XL 

Victorian  Railways 

Mile* 

£ 

£ 

Melbourne  Si  Sandhurst 
Melbourne,  Geelong, 

101* 

4,084,080 

40,486 

and  Ballarat  . 

ys- 

2,064/77 

2!  ,065 

Wniiamstowu  Braach 
Melbourne  and  Hobson’s 

9* 

402,250 

44,694 

Rav  .... 

6-37 

488,486 

68,020 

Melbourne  and  Brighton 

6*57 

284/68 

35,615 

Melbourne  • „ 

6*63 

857,114 

88.431 

To  tal  . 

226-57 

7.575, >7S 

83,485 

The  whole  of  these  lines  were  either  constructed 
by  the  state,  or  purchased  by  the  same  from  private 
companies,  the  money  being  raised  by  loans. 

The  total  amount  of  the  gross  public  revenue 
and  of  the  expenditure  of  the  colony,  in  cadi  of 
the  years  1866  to  1862,  was  a#  follows: — 


Year* 

R«toim« 

Expcuditure 

£ 

£ 

1856 

2, 9-16.658 

2/39,084 

1857 

3/72,040 

2/68/96 

1858 

3,064,783 

2,!»15.:i79 

1859 

3,258,792 

8,450,941 

1660 

3,039,085 

3.311,808 

1861 

8,070,721 

8,125,767 

1862 

3/17,700 

2,853,121 

The  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  of  Victoria, 
until  the  year  1862,  were  customs' duties  and  sales 
of  public  lands,  which,  with  some  fluctuations, 
produced  about  one-half  of  the  annual  income. 
A new  source  of  revenue  was  more  recently  added 
in  the  receipts  derived  from  public  works,  including 
the  railways,  the  management  of  which  remain# 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

The  debt  of  Victoria  amounts  to  about  nine  mil- 
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lions,  of  which  not  more  than  one  million  is  held 
in  the  colony,  the  rest  being  held  in  Great  Britain. 
This  debt  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  great 
railway  loan  authorised  in  1858,  and  amounting 
to  eight  millions.  Seven  millions  of  this  sum 
were  made  payable  in  London,  and  the  remaining 
million  in  Melbourne.  The  total  of  eight  millions, 
it  is  probable,  will  be  exceeded  to  some  extent  in 
the  construction  of  the  railways,  in  consequence 
of  liabilities  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  Gee- 
long and  Melbourne  line  from  a private  company, 
with  the  object  of  completing  the  railway  system 
in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  remainder 
of  the  colony’s  debt  consists  of  several  other 
sums,  that  amounted  originally  to  above  a million 
and  a half  sterling.  One  of  these  items  was 
500,000/.,  and  another  200,000/.,  contracted  in  the 
year  1854,  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Geelong,  and  rejtayable  by  the  govern- 
ment; another  was  for  820,000/.,  expended  in  the 
construction  of  water-works  for  Melbourne.  The 
great  railway  loan  is  not  repayable  until  the 
years  1888-85;  but  the  other  liabilities  are  to  be 
discharged  previous  to  1875  (Wcstgarth,  The 
Colony  of  Victoria,  Lond.  1864;  Report  of  Go- 
vernor Sir  C.  Darling,  dated  Melbourne,  March  14, 
1864.) 

The  constitution  of  Victoria  ivas  established  by 
an  act,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony 
in  1854,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  Crown  was 
given,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  by  the 
act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  18  & 19  Viet, 
cap.  55.  This  charter  vests  the  legislative  autho- 
rity in  a parliament  of  two  chamlxTs,  the  Legisl- 
ative Council  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  The 
council  consists  of  thirty  and  the  assembly  of 
seventy-eight  raeml>ers.  Ilie  members  of  council 
must  be  owners  of  freehold  estates  worth  500/.  a 
year ; and  are  required  to  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age  and  British  bom  subjects.  Six  members 
retire  by  rotation  every  two  years,  and  new  ones 
are  elected  by  voters,  possessed  of  a property  qua- 
lification of  100 L a year.  In  the  constituencies  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  assembly,  a vote  is 
given  to  every  man  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years, 
being  a natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject,  hold- 
ing a freehold  estate  situate  within  his  electoral 
district,  or  being  a householder  of  the  anuual 
value  of  10/.,  or  having  a leasehold  of  the  annual 
value  of  10/.  It  is  provided  also  by  the  electoral 
act  that  no  man  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  who 
has  l**en  attainted,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony, 
or  other  infamous  offence  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  unless  he  has  received  a free 
pardon*,  or  one  conditional  on  not  leaving  the 
colony  for  such  offence,  or  has  undergone  the 
sentence  passed  on  him  for  such  offence.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  sendee.  The  salary  of  the 
president  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  1.000/.  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  1.500/.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
governor- general,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

AUSTRIA  (ARCHDUCHY  OF),  the  nucleus 
ami  centre  of  the  Austrian  empire,  divided  into 
the  two  prove,  of  Austria  above  the  Kims  and 
Austria  below  the  Enna,  commonly  termed  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria,  lies  between  lat.  40°  57'  25" 
and  49°  0'  30"  N.,  and  long.  12°  46'  and  17°  T E. 
It  contains  15,017  Eng.  *q.  in.,  of  which  7,317 
belong  to  the  upper,  and  7,700  to  the  lower  prov. 
The  boundary  of  the  archduchy  is  formed  towards 
Tyrol  and  Carinthin  by  the  central  chain  of  the 
North  Alps,  iii  which  the  primitive  formations 
predominate.  The  highest  summits  are  tiro  Gross 
Glockncr,  11,782/  ft.,  Sulzbach  Kces,  11,270  ft,, 
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and  Krummhom,  11,104  ft  Immense  glaciers 
and  beds  of  eternal  snow  till  the  clefts  and  cover 
the  higher  declivities  of  these  mountains,  from 
which  several  important  rivers  derive  their  origin. 
The  N.  limestone  range  of  the  Alps  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  archduchy  and  Styria,  and 
branches  from  it  cover  large  portions*  of  the 
country.  One  of  these,  the  Wiener  Wald,  ap- 
proaches to  near  Vienna,  but  it  gradually  dimi- 
nishes in  elevation  as  it  recedes  from  the  grand 
chain.  To  the  N.  of  the  Danube  the  Bohe- 
mian forest  throws  out  its  offsets  to  that  river’s 
bed,  whose  banks  offer,  in  consequence,  highly 
picturesque  scenery  during  its  course  from  Passau 
to  Vienna.  The  Lesser  Carpat  hians  and  the  Leitha 
hills  mark  the  frontier  towards  Hungary  on  the  E. 
The  southern,  or  limestone,  range  is  traversed  at 
several  points  by  the  affluents  of  the  Danube,  the 
Inn,  Salza,  Traun,  and  Enns,  which  are  navigable 
along  the  greater  part  of  their  course.  The  Leitha 
falls  into  the  Danube  in  Hungary,  and  the  Mo- 
rawa,  or  March,  which  rises  in  Morn  via,  unites 
with  that  river  on  its  left  bauk,  a little  to  the  W. 
of  Prosburg,  after  having  for  some  distance  marked 
the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Mur,  which  rises 
amongst  the  lofty  summits  of  Lungau  in  Salzburg, 
flows  into  Styria, 

The  Danube  enters  the  Austrian  territory  at 
Innstadt,  opposite  Passau,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the 
Inn,  which  is  here  nearly  as  large  as  the  stream 
into  which  it  merges.  Linz  being  looked  upon  as 
the  key  of  the  river,  strong  fortifications  have  been 
erected  for  its  protection.  The  navigation  of  the 
Danube  between  Passau  and  Vienna  is  accom- 
panied with  no  difficulty  except  that  of  over- 
coming a strong  current  in  mounting  the  stream. 
The  high  rocky  banks  confine  the  river  in  one  bed, 
and  its  depth  is  considerable,  with  the  exception 
of  a spot  near  Grein,  where  reefs  of  rocks  occasion 
a surf  which  used  formerly  to  be  much  dreaded ; 
but  they  have  been  so  far  minced  bv  blasting, 
that  they  no  longer  offer  any  serious  obstacle  to 
navigators.  Between  this  point  and  Presburg  the 
fall  of  the  river  is  said  to  amount  to  450  ft.,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  current  in  the  canal  of  Vienna 
to  lie  8 ft.  a second.  This  canal  is  an  arm  thrown 
off  from  the  main  stream  a few  miles  above  the 
city,  under  the  walls  of  which  it  passes.  The 
main  stream  is  separated  from  Vienna  by  the 
Prater  island,  and  one  or  two  small  islets.  The 
island  of  Lobau,  about  2 m.  below  Vienna,  is 
famous  for  being  the  spot  to  which,  in  1809,  Na- 
poleon retreated  after  the  battle  of  Aspem,  and 
from  which  he  issued  previously  to  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  On  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  the  Danube 
is  once  more  shut  in  between  the  fall  of  the  Alps 
which  flatten  down  almost  to  its  level  on  the  S.t 
and  the  rise  of  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  the  N. 
hank.  This  passage  divides  the  river  into  the 
Lower  and  the  Upper  Danube;  the  former  in 
antiquity  was  called  the  Ister. 

The  lakes  of  Upper  Austria  are  celebrated  for 
their  picturesque  scenery,  and  are  eminently  use- 
ful as  means  ot  internal  communication.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Gmilndcn  or  Traun,  7J  in. 
in  length,  and  nearly  2 m.  across  in  the  broadest 
part ; and  of  Hallstadt,  5 m.  long,  and  about  1 m. 
broad;  the  lake  of  Aussce,  which  is  much  smaller, 
is  connected  with  the  other  two  by  means  of  the 
river  Traun,  and  the  salt  produced  along  the  line 
it  traverses,  with  the  timber  and  other  products  of 
the  extensive  forests  of  the  Sa/xkammerpnt  (as 
this  portion  of  the  duchv  of  Salzburg  is  named), 
are  forwarded  by  its  means  to  the  Danube.  The 
Atter  Lake  is  11  ^ m.  long,  and  2(  in.  broad.  The 
lakes  Momlsee  and  St.  Gilgen  are  also  extensive, 
but  ore  not  connected  with  any  navigable  river. 
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except  for  the  purpose  of  floating  flown  wood. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  waterfalls  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  mountain  scenery. 

Extensive  morasses  are  found  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria, in  the  vale  of  Pinkgnu,  or  of  the  Snlza.  In 
the  Mtthl  circle,  on  the  X.  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  lakes, 
large  tracts  of  marshy  laud  also  occur. 

The  climate  of  the  archduchy  varies  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  In  Upper  Austria 
the  mean  tem[>erature  at  Linz  has  been  found  to 
lie  + 7°  6'  Reaumur's  scale  (=48°  28’  Fahr.);  at 
Salzburg  it  is  7°  4^'  R. ; at  Kremsmllnster,  7°  4'. 
At  Vienna  the  mean  heat  Is  8°  30'  R.  ( = 51°  7' 
Fahr.);  in  1836  it  reached  + 5°  68'  R.  The 
greatest  heat  in  that  year  was  + 26°  8'  K.  (90° 
48’  Fahr.):  the  greatest  cold,— 14°  4' ( = 0°  21' 
Fahr.).  The  mean  elevation  of  the  barometer 
was  28'  2"  4"'.  In  1837  the  greatest  cold  was 
— 15°  5' R.  (=  — 1*55  Fahr.).  The  elevation  of 
Vienna  is  954  ft.,  that  of  Salzburg  1,250  ft.,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Baron  Welden  has  fixed  the 
limit  of  forest  vegetation  at  5,000  ft.,  that  of 
eternal  snow  at  8,tHX)  ft 

The  surface  of  the  country  in  Upper  Austria 
presents  a succession  of  mountain  tracts,  whose 
elevation,  in  the  southern  parts,  admits  of  little 
cultivation,  but  which  are  extensively  clothed 
with  fine  and  valuable  forests.  An  they  subside 
toward*  the  Danube  the  country  assumes  a more 
cultivated  appearance,  but  the  effects  of  the  cold 
winds  from  the  snow-covered  summits  is  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  the  more  delicate  plants. 
The  vine  is  first  met  with  at  Krems  in  J.ower 
Austria:  it  follows  thence,  the  course  of  the 
Danube,  and  where  the  mountains  open  near  the 
capital,  both  their  sides  and  the  plains  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  interspersed  with  fruit  trees  of 
every  description.  The  valley  of  the  Enns  is  re- 
markable for  its  luxuriant  growth  of  coni,  as  is 
the  plain  of  Tulin  on  the  Danube.  The  March- 
feld  between  the  Moravian  frontier  and  the  Danube 
is  also  highly  productive,  though  much  exposed 
to  drought. 

The  archduchy  is  distributed  into  ten  divisions, 
whereof  five,  including  the  captain-generalship  of 
Vienna,  are  in  the  lower,  and  the  like  number  in 
the  upper,  prov.  The  pop.  of  the  former  amounted, 
in  1857,  to  1.681.697,  ami  that  of  the  latter  to 
707,450,  making  together  2,389.147. 

The  agriculture  of  the  archduchy  is  generally 
good,  although  open  to  monv  improvements,  esjie- 
cially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  best 
wines  are  produced  near  Vienna.  Cyder  is  exten- 
sively made  in  Upper  Austria. 

Coals,  iron,  and  alum  are  produced  to  some, 
though  but  a very  limited,  extent,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria : and  in  addition  to  these  products,  the  mines 
of  the  upper  prov,  supply  small  quantities  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  The  salt  works,  at  different 
places  in  the  latter,  furnish  employment  to  more 
than  6,000  individuals,  and  yield  iarge  quantities 
of  salt. 

Owing  to  the  great  consumption  of  all  articles 
in  the  capital,  the  province  exports  but  little  pro- 
duce, while  its  imports  are  proportionally  great. 
As  the  high  roads  from  Trieste  and  Hungary  to 
the  western  and  northern  provinces  pass  through 
Vienna,  the  carrying  business  is  extensive,  and  in 
general  well  managed;  and  the  communication 
between  the  capital  and  all  the  provinces  is  very 
brisk.  The  roads  throughout  the  archduchy 
are  excellent,  and  the  communication  between 
Vienna  and  the  upper  province,  as  well  as  with 
Hungary,  is  facilitated  by  steam  navigation  on 
the  Danube,  by  means  of  which  the  journey  from 
Linz  to  the  capital  is  performed  in  a day,  and  that 


from  Vienna  to  Pesth  in  eighteen  hours.  Vienna 
is  also  connected  by  railways  with  all  the  provs. 
of  the  empire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  archduchy  are  all  Ger- 
mans, and  are  distinguished  for  their  industry 
and  quickness  of  apprehension.  As  the  popula- 
tion is  more  sparingly  distributed  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  than  in  the  plains  and  vallevs,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  well-doing  throughout  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants ; and  tne  schools  for  the 
lower  classes  are  both  numerous  and  well  at- 
tended. The  dress  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  parts,  es)iecially  of  Salzburg, 
resemble  those  prevailing  in  Stvria  and  Tyrol,  as 
the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  occupa- 
tions, of  the  Austrian  mountaineer  are  nearly  the 
same  with  those  of  the  neighliouring  provinces. 
The  business  of  driving  the  cattle  up  to  the  Alpine 
pastures  in  summer,  whence  in  the  autumn  they 
are  brought  down  with  festive  parade,  is  the  de- 
partment of  the  women.  Hand-weaving  and  the 
spinning  of  fiax,  cotton,  and  wool,  are  much 
carried  tin,  especially  during  the  winter.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  duchy,  and  is  mnnuged  with  considerable 
skill.  The  mountaineer  is  confined  to  more  frugal 
fare  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  inhab.  of  the  plain  ; 
oatmeal  or  barley  puddings,  prepared  with  the 
milk  and  butter  of  his  cows,  being  his  chief  sup- 
port. Whether  this  species  of  nourishment,  or 
the  quality  of  the  water,  or  the  nature  of  his  oc- 
cupations, be  the  cause  of  the  goitre  or  swelling  of 
the  neck,  which  commences  on  the  mountains  on 
the  Styrian  frontier,  is  unknown.  The lowlandcro* 
enjoyments  are  sought  in  the  dance  and  in  the 
wine-pot.  of  which  his  libations,  especially  of  the 
one-year-old  liquor  ( heuriger ),  are  both  deep  and 
frequent.  The  large  earnings  of  the  peasantry 
give  a cheerful  appearance  to  a large  portion  of 
the  lower  classes,  that  is  scarcely  to  lie  met  with 
anywhere  else ; and  the  Lower  Austrian  deserves 
credit  for  both  earning  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  for  enjoying  them. 

The  Gubernia  at  Linz  and  Vienna  are  the  chief 
provincial  authorities  for  the  provs.  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria.  Under  these  is  the  captain  of  the 
circle,  who  unites  the  judicial  and  administrative 
powers,  in  as  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
are  concerned.  In  towns  the  administration  of  police 
is  confided  to  a special  commissary*,  and  the  magis- 
tracy performs  the  judicial  functions.  The  manorial 
courts  of  the  large  proprietors  are  placed  under  the 
courts  of  the  circle,  and  mnv  be  appealed  from  to 
the  latter.  The  governor  of  Upper  Austria  resides 
at  Linz,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  and  the  seat  of  the 
authorities.  Those  for  Lower  Austria  reside  at 
Vienna.  The  Archbishop  of  Vienna  is  the  head 
of  the  clerical  authorities  in  the  Catholic  Church 
for  Lower  Austria;  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
exercises  the  same  functions  for  the  upper  prov. 
Superintendents  at  Linz  and  Vienna  conduct  the 
clerical  affairs  of  the  Protestants  under  the  Con- 
sistory at  Vienna.  The  commander  of  the  forces 
for  both  provinces  resides  at  Vienna. 

AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF),  one  of  the  largest, 
most  populous,  and  most  important  of  the  Euro- 
pean states. 

Situation  ami  Extent. — The  empire  of  Austria  is 
situated  in  central  and  southern  Europe;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a narrow*  strip  at  its  S. 
extremity,  projecting  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, its  territory  forms  a compact  mass.  It  ex- 
tends from  about  42°  to  5U  X.  lat.,  and  from 
about  8°  30'  to  26°  30'  E.  long.  Its  length  from 
Lake  Constance  to  the  E.  frontier  of  Transyl- 
vania is  about  850  ra.,  and  its  breadth  (exclusive 
of  Dalmatia),  from  tlic  b.  frontier  of  Croatia  to 
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the  most  X.  point  of  Bohemia,  atiout  45)2  m.  The  ] exclusively  of  the  nobility  and  traders. 


The 


total  area  is  estimated,  in  the  official  returns,  at  | (icrtnan  and  Slavonic  provinces  show  a medium 
' 1,252*88  Austrian  sq.  m..  or  280,311  Engl.  sq.  m.  j between  the  two. 


On  the  8.,  Austria  is  bounded  bv  Turkov,  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  W.  by 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria;  N.  by  Prussia 
and  Russian  Poland ; and  E.  by  Russia  and  Mol- 
davia. The  frontiers  of  the  empire  are  well  de- 
fined by  natural  Itoundaries,  consisting  principally 
of  mountains  and  large  rivers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a considerable  portion  of  the  frontier  of 
Galicia,  along  the  Russian  territory,  which  is 
quite  open. 

Divitums  an/I  Population.  — The  Austrian  em- 
pire is  composed  of  many  state*,  differing  widely 
in  extent  and  population.  The  greater  part  of 
these  states  having  been  united  under  the  impe- 
rial sceptre  by  peaceable  means — that  is,  by  in- 
heritance or  by  treaty  — the  boundaries  of  all 
remain  as  they  existed  whilst  they  wen*  inde- 
)>endeiit,  with  the  exception  of  the  reduced  Italian 
provinces. 


Fact  of  the  Country. — Mountain*. — The  Austrian 
empire  exhibits  every  variety  of  surface.  Twr» 
grand  mountain  ranges, branching  from  the  central 
group  of  the  Alps,  traverse  it  in  different  directions, 
throwing  out  numerous  and  extensive  dejiendent 
branches.  The  first  of  these,  which  has  been 
termed  the  Hereunto  Carpathian  chain,  divides  the 
regions  of  the  German  Ocean  and  Baltic  from 
those  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  Leaving 
the  canton  of  Orisons,  in  Switzerland,  this  moun- 
tain range  traverses  Vorarlbeig  in  a N.  direction 
to  the  lake  of  Constance:  thence  it  passes  through 
Wirtembeig  and  Bavaria,  separating  the  regions 
of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  from  that  of  the  Danube, 
and  re-enters  Austria  on  the  XE.  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemin.  where  it  throws  off  an  extensive  branch  of 
the  Era  (Ore)  mountains,  which  stretches  into 
that  kingdom  and  into  Saxony.  Taking  a SK. 
direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Ever,  this  chain 


The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  pop.  of  ( runs,  under  the  name  of  the  * Bohemian  Forest,' 
each  prow,  according  to  the  census  of  October  31,  , nearly  to  the  Danube,  where  it  once  more  diverges 


1857.’  Deducted  from  the  statement  are  the 
Lombard  provinces  ceded  to  Italy  in  1859: — 


Pri Mac** 

Arra 

In  Austrian 
SqUATk!  Mile* 

Population 

1 To  (Mb 
Total  | Square  Milr 

Lower  Austria 

344*43 

1,681,697 

4.882 

Upper  „ 

208*47 

707,460 

3.394 

Salzburg 

124*52 

146,769 

1.179 

Styria  . 

390*19 

1 ,066,773 

2.7 1»8 

Carinthia 

180*26 

332.4781 

1,844 

Gondola 

173*57 

451,941 

2,6*14 

(.'oast  land 

138*82 

620,978 

8,753 

Tyrol  6:  Vorurlberg 

609*00 

861.016 

1,672 

Ifc  diem  ia 

802*86 

4 ,706,526 

6,212 

Moravia  . 

386*29 

1,867.994 

4,833 

Silesia  . 

89*46 

443,912 

4,963 

Galicia  . 

1,364*06 

4,597,470 

3.370 

Bucowina 

181*69 

456,920 

2,515 

Dalmatia 

222*30 

404.499 

1.820 

Lombard-Venetian 

436*92 

2,446,056 

5,698 

Hungary  . 1 

Scrvia  i Temesva  > 

3,727*67 

9,900,786 

2.656 

Croatia  A:  Slavonia 

83*500 

876.009 

2,615 

Transylvania 

954*38 

1,926.797 

2,019 

Military  Frontier  . 

683*00 

1,064,922 

1,827 

Total 

1 1 ,26*2*88 

36,019,058 

8,114 

Included  in  the  atove  total  of  the  population 
are  579.5*89  men,  of  different  provinces,  inscribed 
on  the  lists  as  belonging  to  the  military  service. 

The  imputation  is  divided  with  respect  to  race 
and  language  into  the  following  nationalities,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  estimate  of  the  year  18G1 : — 


Germans 
Bohemians 
Moravians 
Hlovacks 
1 *Dl« 

Ruud  ana 
Slovenians 
( mats  . 
Servians 
Bulgarians 


8,200,000 

3,000,000 

2.200,000 
2,800.000 
1,210,000 
1 ,860.000 
1,470,000 
25,000 


Magyars 
Italian*  (in-  i 
elusive  of  ' 


Latin*  and 
Frianls) 
Eastern-Ro- 
mans 

Mem  hers  of 
ot  her  races 


3,050,000 


2.700.000 

1.430.000 


to  the  XE.,  and  dividing  Moravia  from  Bohemia, 
sends  out  a branch  into  Prussian  Silesia  and  Lu- 
na tia,  named  the  Ricsen  (Giant)  mountains.  On 
the  frontiers  of  Galicia  and  Hungary  it  joins  the 
Carpathians,  which  branch  off  to  the  Danulie 
near  Presburg.  The  mitral  Carpathians  form  the 
lxiundarv  between  the  above-named  provinces,  a* 
far  as  the  sources  of  the  Save  and  Dniester,  where 
a chain  of  low  heights  stretches  from  them  into  the 
Russian  territories,  sc|>araliug  the  region  of  the 
Vistula  from  that  of  the  Dniester.  The  eastern 
Carpathians  cover  the  NE.  counties  of  Hungary, 
the  Rukowrine,  and  Transylvania,  as  far  as  the 
Danube. 

The  second  mountain  range,  which  hns  much 
more  elevated  summits,  and  covers  a larger  tract 
of  country,  divides  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  that  of  the  Black  Sea:  it  stretches  from  the 
frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  three  chains, 
which,  through  the  Tyrol,  run  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  central  chain  exhibits  the  pri- 
mitive formations  of  granite  and  slate : its  summits 
are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  above  tin*  elevation 
of  8, OOt)  feet.  Following  the  right  Itank  of  the 
Inn.  as  far  as  the  point  of  junction  of  Salzburg 
and  Carinthia,  it  takes  a XE.  direction  through 
Styria  into  Hungary,  and  subsides  in  the  Lei t ha 
chain  near  the  Danube.  The  two  accompanying 
chains  are  of  limestone:  that  on  the  X.  covers 
northern  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  great  part  of  the 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  central 
chain  to  the  Danube.  The  S.  parallel  chain  sends 
its  ramifications  from  S.  Tyrol  into  Italy,  and. 
passing  through  Illyria  and  the  Croatian  frontier 
district,  unites  with  the  Balkhan  on  the  borders  of 
Bosnia.  Three  important  branches  strike  off  from 
this  chain,  one  of  •which  stretches  between  the 
rivers  Raab  and  Drave,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bakony  Forest,  into  Hungary;  a second  divides 
the  region  of  the  Drave  from  the  valley  of  the 
Save;  and  the  think  stretching  along  the  Adri- 
atic through  Dalmatia,  is  called  by  the  natives. 


Nearly  even*  province,  as  shown  in  the  pro-  t from  its  dark  colour,  Monte  Nero,  or  AVorn. 
ceding  table,  differs  from  the  others  in  the  density  j The  principal  valleys  in  Austria  are  situated  in 
and  distribution  of  its  population.  In  Galicia  and  the  southern  provinces,  and  run  parallel  with  the 


Hungary,  both  agricultural  countries  with  com- 
paratively little  trade,  the  villages  are  usually 
very  large  and  populous,  but  widely  scattered.  In 
the  southern  and  western  provinces,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  so  much  diffused  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  the  inmates  of  town*  form  hut  a 
small  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  consist  almost 


Alps,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.  They  are  found 
in  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  Styria,  and  Illyria.  Croatia 
belongs  for  the  greater  part  to  the  valley  of  the 
Save ; and  Slavonia  to  the  valley  of  the  Drave. 

Large  plains  are  also  found  within  the  empire ; 
they  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  course  of  the 
principal  rivers.  The  plain  or  basin  of  Vienna, 
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which  stretches  from  the  Leitha  mountains  to  the 
heights  of  Moravia,  is  traversed  by  the  Donulic 
mid  the  March.  In  Hungary  there  are  two  very 
extensive  plains;  one  in  Upper  Hungary,  situated 
between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Bakony  forest ; 
the  second,  extending  from  the  E.  fall  of  the  last- 
named  forest  and  the  Matra  hills  to  the  rise  of 
the  Transylvanian  mountains,  and  from  the  cen- 
tral Carpathian  chain  on  the  north,  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Slavonia  on  the  south.  The  plafn  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  San,  in  Galicia,  is  a portion  of  the 
great  level  which  stretches  from  the  fall  of  the 
Carpathians  on  the  north  to  the  Baltic. 

Rivers  ami  Lake*. — Two  thirds  of  the  Austrian 
empire  are  comprised  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 
Tins  great  river  enters  Austria  at  Engelhard'*  Zell, 
near  Passau : in  its  SK.  course  through  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  receives  all 
the  rivers  falling  from  the  two  grand  mountain 
ranges  described  above ; the  chief  of  which  are,  on 
its  left  bank,  the  March,  \Vnag,  Gran,  Theiss.  and 
Temes,  and  on  its  right  lmnk,  the  Traun,  Knns, 
Baals  Drave,  and  Save,  These  rivers,  with  many 
of  their  tributaries,  are  navigable  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  ami  afford  very  extensive  means  of 
commercial  communication.  Bohemia  belongs  to 
the  Iwisin  of  the  Ell >e,  which,  rising  on  its  NE. 
frontier,  traverses  it  in  a direction  from  X.  to  S., 
and  then  W.  and  NW.,  being  navigable  for  barges 
from  Melnik,  where  it  is  joined  by  its  important 
tributary  the  Moldau,  flowing  X,  by  Bud  we  is  and 
Prague.  The  Oder  has  its  source  in  the  chain  of 
hills  which  connects  the  Silesian  Mountains  with 
the  Carpathians.  The  Vistula  has  its  sources  in 
the  Carpathians,  near  Jahlunka.  It  may  lie  navi- 
gated, in  favourable  seasons,  for  the  greater  part 
of  ita  course  along  the  NW.  frontier  of  Galicia. 
It  receives  the  Dunajetz,  the  Wisloka,  and  the 
San.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  sometimes  navi- 
gable for  a jiart  of  its  course  by  flat-bottomed 
boats  drawing  little  water;  hut  the  truth  is,  that 
the  navigation  of  all  the  Galician  rivers  is  liable 
to  much  obstruction,  especially  in  dry  seasons. 
Even  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  from  Cracow 
downwards,  is  frequently  interrupted;  and  the 
difficulty  of  transport  thence  arising  occasions  the 
extraordinary  discrepancy  that  usually  obtains 
between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  other  grain  in 
Dantzic  and  in  Galicia.  The  Dniester,  which, 
also,  has  ita  source  in  the  Carpathians,  runs  in  a 
SE.  direction  through  the  centre  of  the  E.  fiortion 
of  Galicia,  l>eing  occasionally  navigable  for  bargea 
from  Koniuszki,  35  ni.  SYV.  Lemberg.  The  Adige, 
the  Tagliamento,  ami  the  Lisonzo,  traverse  the 
provinces  of  Venice  and  Illyria  in  their  course  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  Rhine  bounds  the  extreme  W. 
frontier  of  the  empire  for  a small  portion  of  its 
course  before  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

On  the  X.  side  of  the  Aljw  the  largest  Austrian 
lakes  are  those  of  Atter-Gmilnden  or  Traun, 
llallstadt,  and  Augseo,  connected  together  by  the 
Traun,  and  the  lakes  of  St.  Gilgen  and  Monel 
See.  The  Xeusiedler  and  Balaton  lakes,  in  Upper 
Hungary,  are,  however,  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
empire ; the  water  of  the  former  is  saltish.  Ou 
the  S.  side  of  the  Alps.  Lake  Garda  forms  the 
western  lamiidary  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Climate.  — Four  distinct  climates  are  found 
within  the  limits  of  this  extensive  empire.  The 
most  southerly  part  of  Dalmatia  produces  the  palm- 
tree,  and  at  Ragusa,  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
thermometer  is  stated  by  Bluinenhacli  to  be 
+ 11°  8'  R.,  or  67°  3'  Fahr. : upon  a line  drawn 
along  the  S.  foot,  of  the  Alps,  the  meau  tempera- 
ture at  Milan  is  +9°  4*;  at  Tcmeswar,  + 9°  2'. 
On  the  X.  side  of  that  chain,  in  Linz,  it  is  + 7*)°  6' ; 
in  Vienna,  + 8°  5'  (nearly  the  climate  of  Stras- 
Vol.  I. 


burg);  Buda,  8°  8';  in  Klatisenburg,  +8°  3'.  In 
Prague,  the  mean  heat  is  +7°  9' ; in  Olmutz, 
+ 7° 3';  in  Troppau,  +7° 3';  in  Lemberg,  + 6°  V 
R.  Wine  and  Indian  coni  do  not  thrive  to  the  X. 
of  the  last  drawn  line,  except  in  unusually  favour- 
able situations;  but  com  of  all  oilier  descriptions, 
tiax,  hemp,  and  hardy  fruits,  attain  perfection. 
The  observations  at  Vienna  give  for  the  mean 
tem|K*rature  only  + 7°  2'  It,  The  air  Is  for  the 
most  part  clear  and  salubrious;  but  the  heats  of 
summer  and  the  colds  of  winter  are  both  in  what 
we  should  consider  extremes.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rain  falls  in  Tyrol  and  Vorarlbcrg,  the 
smallest  quantity  in  the  central  districts  of  Hungary 
and  in  Dalmatia,  which  often  suffer  from  excessive 
drought.  In  this  last  province,  the  fall  of  rain 
averages  12  in. : at  Vienna  the  average.  Is  about 
16  in.  The  classification  given  by  Francini  for 
Switzerland  has  been  found  to  suit.  Tyrol  with 
equal  precision. — 1.  The  region  of  the  vine  from 
700  ft.  to  1,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — 2. 
The  region  of  the  oak,  from  1,700  ft.  to  2.800  ft. — 
3.  The  region  of  the  beech,  2,800  ft.  to  4,100  ft.; 
the  walnut  only  reaches  3,500  ft.;  the  plum-tree 
3,720  ft.;  pear  and  apple-trees,  4,100;  out  little 
wheat  v*  grown  in  this  region,  but  the  meadows 
are  excellent. — 4.  The  region  of  fir,  from  4,100  to 
6,500  ft. — 5.  The  lower  Alpine  region,  famous  for 
its  pastures,  5,500  ft.  to  6,500  ft, — 6.  The  Upper 
Alpine  region,  6,500  ft.  to  8,200  ft.,  above  winch 
is  the  region  of  eternal  snow*. 

Natural  Production*  and  Minerals . — The  mi- 
neral riches  of  the  Austrian  empire,  supposing 
they  were  fully  developed,  are  prolwibly  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  any  other  European  country. 
Besides  gold  and  silver,  considerable  quantities  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  mines  of  Transylvania 
and  X.  Hungary,  Austria  has  inexhaustible  sut>- 
plics  of  the  more  useful  metals,  with  coal  and  salt. 
Native  steel,  or  carbonated  iron  ore,  is  found  in 
Styria  and  Illyria,  in  masses  that  require  rather 
to  be  quarried  than  excavated.  Of  the  rarer  metals, 
titan  is  found  near  Roese.in  Hungary,  nran  in  the 
Sudesen  in  Bohemia,  tellurium  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  Besides  the  opals  of  Hungary,  the 
most  beautiful  that  are  known,  an  inferior  kind  is 
found  in  Moravia;  camelian,  beryl,  chalcedon, 
topaz,  garnet,  and  amethyst,  in  Bohemia  and 
1 1 ungary,  of  superior  quality.  Coal  has  been  found 
in  nearly  every  province,  hut  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  fire-wood  have  hitherto  prevented 
much  search  from  being  made  after  it.  Upwards 
of  100  descriptions  of  marble,  quartz  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  glass,  clays  for  porcelain  and  mineral 
dves  of  all  kind*,  arc  also  found  in  abundance. 
Upwards  of  100  mineral  springs  are  annually  fre- 
quented ; amongst  which  Carlsbad,  Toeplitz,  Ma- 
rion bad,  dec.,  attract  visitors  from  all  ports  of  the 
world 

Animal*. — All  the  domestic  animals  found  in 
England  are  met  with  in  the  Austrian  empire. 
Exclusive  of  these  the  brown  bear  is  indigenous 
in  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians,  the  wolf  in  both 
these  mountain  chains,  and  the  lynx  is  found  in 
all  the  provinces.  The  chamois,  red  and  fallow 
deer,  roebucks,  wild  boars, all  descriptions  of  game 
known  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  grouse, 
and  several  other  kinds  of  birds  unknown  in  our 
islands,  ore  objects  of  chase.  The  urus  and  elk 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  E.  Carpathians,  hut 
only  as  stragglers.  The  ibex  Is  nearly  extermi- 
nated. Herds  of  wild  horses  of  a diminutive  size 
range  the  Hungarian  plains  ; and  even  where  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  is  attended  to,  they  arc 
allowed  to  rove  almost,  in  a state  of  nature.  The 
golden  eagle  inhabits  Slavonia,  and  other  large 
s|>ccic3  arc  found  in  the  Uhctian  and  None  Alps. 
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1 1 crons  of  various  kinds,  some  of  the  choicest 
plumage,  abound  in  the  morasses  of  Hungary; 
and  there  also  the  land  tortoise  is  found  in  great 
numbers.  The.  same  morales  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  leeches,  whence  t hey  are  repilnrly  trans- 
ported hv  means  of  a series  of  jMmds.  that  sene  as 
so  many  stations,  to  Paris  and  the  VV.  of  Europe. 
Wax  is  an  important  product  of  the  Bukowinc 
and  other  S.  provinces.  Cantharides  are  found  in 
severnl  ]*arts  of  Hungarv;  cochineal  in  Galicia; 
and  itearls  of  a Iwautiful  water  are  fished  in  the 
Mohlau. 

Vegetable  Product s. — Those  comprise  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  com  and  of  cultivated  grasses  found 
in  Kurope,  with  vines,  tlax.  and  hemp,  tobacco, 
hops,  saffron,  woad,  some  species  of  indigo,  yellow 
woad  or  rh  us  cot  inn  x,  galls,  and  an  immense  variety 
of  fruits.  'Hie  forests  are  of  vast  extent,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  come  to  l>e  of  great  value.  The  moun- 
tain chains  of  the  northern  provinces  and  of  the 
Alps  are  covered  with  fir,  pine,  lieech  and  lareh. 
The  low  grounds,  including  the  vast  forest  of 
Bakony  in  Hungary,  with  others  in  Transylvania, 
the  Bukowinc,  Galicia  and  Slavonia,  produce 
oaks  of  a gigantic  size,  with  beech,  ash,  abler  and 
elm.  Every  pruv.  is  well  supplied  with  wood, 
with  the  exception  of  Low.  Austria  and  Hungary, 
where,  from  neglect  of  management  and  bad  eco- 
nomy, the  stock  lias  in  many  parts  licen  alarm- 
ingly reduced.  In  the  other  provs.  the  forests  are 
well  managed;  and  care  is  taken  to  supply  the 
annual  consumption  by  sowing  and  planting  in 
projmrtion  to  the  quantity  felled.  The  proprietors 
of  estates  are  obliged,  in  Austria,  as  all  over 
Germany,  to  employ  foresters,  who  have  been 
educated  in  forest  schools,  and  have  passed  the 
necessary  examination.  Their  business  is  to 
calculate  the  quantity  of  timber  that  may  be 
felled  without  diminishing  the  stock.  The  means 
at  their  command  in  back  ranges  of  mountains 
are  generally  applied  with  great  ingenuity  to  for- 
ward the  felled  trees  to  the  common  channels  of 
communication.  A kind  of  hollow  railroad  of 
tinilier  (Riexen),  sloping  down  the  side  of  a moun- 
tain, often  several  thousand  vanls  in  length,  and 
down  which  the  trunks  of  trees  are  precipitated, 
is  one  means  of  tmnsjiort.  The  trunks  are  raised 
from  a valley  to  the  summit  of  a neighbouring 
chain,  over  which  they  hnvc  to  ho  transported, 
by  means  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  worked  by  a nide 
water-wheel  tenijiorarily  erected  by  the  woodman 
on  a little  brook  ( Hnteuuf'zug) ; and  the  springs 
near  the  summits  being  led  into  a temporary  reser- 
voir on  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  the  burden  thus 
raised  is  received  by  it  in  order  to  he  precipitated 
into  the  hollow  on  the  other  side,  when  the  sluices 
routining  the  waters  are  ojiened  ( Klauae ).  The 
Tyrolese  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their 
ingenuitv  in  devising  th«*e  sorts  of  contrivances, 
and  by  their  wooden  fahri<*s.  Among  others  thev 
construct  houses  and  shops,  the  parts  of  which 
living  regularly  marked  ami  numbered,  are  packed 
up  mul  conveyed  bv  the  Lake  of  Constance  to 
the  adjoining  countries,  where  they  are  erected 
with  the  utmost  facility.  But  while  this  inge- 
nuity is  shown  in  the  management  of  the  moun- 
tain forest-tracts  of  fir,  the  far  richer  wooded  dis- 
tricts of  Slavonia,  the  military  frontier,  and  Upj>er 
Hungary,  in  which  the  more  valuable  forest  trees 
attain  a size  unusual  in  Kurope,  an*  neglected 
and  but  little,  known.  I liere  are  3.180*5  Aust. 
sq.  m.  of  wrxwllnnd.  The  forests  produce,  on  an 
average,  80,000,000  Vienna  fathoms  of  wmxl  per 
annum,  mostly  of  excellent  quality.  'Hie  forests 
yield,  licsides,  60O.000  cwta.  of  gnll  nuts  100.000 
cwts.  of  |K»tash,  260,000  cwts.  of  turpentine  and 
resin,  am!  4,000,000  cwts.  of  tunning  bark,  an- 
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nuallv.  Without  counting  considerable  tracts 
within  the  forests  which  are  used  for  grazing 
purposes,  there  are  in  the  empire  2,820*3  sq.  m. 
of  grass  land.  These,  produce,  annually,  about 
303,000,0(t0  cwts.  of  hay,  and  200,000,000  cwts.  of 
various  herbage  for  fodder.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  oak  forests  may  lie  formed  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  200,000  bushels  of  gall  apples  are 
annually  exported.  The  distribution  of  the  forests 
is,  however,  very  irregular;  and,  while  in  the 
mountainous  tracts  they  are  of  immeasurable 
extent,  the  want  of  firewood  is  so  great  in  the* 
plains,  that,  dried  dung  is  a common  substitute 
for  faggots.  I n Transylvania,  (Specially,  and  the 
military  frontier,  the  forests  are  of  great  extent, 
and  filled  with  trees  of  the  finest  quality,  equally 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  builder  and  the  naval 
architect. 

Roads  and  Raihcags, — The  rulers  of  Austria 
have  always  paid  great  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  internal  means  of  communication. 
From  Verona  on  the  SW.  frontier,  an  uninter- 
rupted Macadamised  road  conducts  the  traveller 
to  Czemowitz  in  the  Bukowinc,  a distance  of  uj>- 
wards  of  1,000  m.  Frmn  the  Italian  frontier  to 
Vienna  there  are  three  lines  of  read,  and  through 
Galicia  the  line  is  double.  Three  grand  high- 
roads from  Venice,  and  two  from  Trieste,  lead  to 
the  Tyrol  and  Germany,  and  double  lines  run 
from  each  of  these  cities  to  the  capital.  Prague 
is  connects!  with  Vienna  l»y  numerous  linos  of 
communication,  which  are  continued  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bavaria.  8axony,  and  Prussian  Silesia. 
Materials  for  making  rends  abound  in  most  pro- 
vinces, though  not  in  all,  and  the  art  is  well 
understood.  Upwanls  of  sixty  mountain  passes, 
varying  from  10  to  70  m.  in  length,  have  been 
mnde  not  onlv  practicable,  but  commodious  for 
travelling  nn<l  commercial  purposes.  On  the 
mails  across  the  Alps,  through  Tyrol  and  Illyria, 
the  greatest  sums  have  lieen  expended;  their  im- 
portance in  a military  point  of  view,  and  the 
necessity  of  facilitating  the  communication  with 
a powerful  and  not  very  well  affected  pro- 
vince, rendering  them  indispensable.  The  read 
over  the  Stelvio,  or  Wormser  Joch,  in  S.  TvpJ. 
passes  over  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet  al*»TC 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  in  dangerous 
parts  with  solid  stone  arches,  over  which  the  ava- 
lanches glide  into  the  depths  below.  This  un- 
dertaking surpasses  the  rends  of  the  Simplon 
and  Mont  Cems  in  lioldncss  and  splendour  of  exe- 
cution. 

The  railway  system  of  Austria  dates  from  the  year 
1849,  when  the  most  energetic  efforts  were  made 
by  the  inqx'rial  government  to  raise  the  material 
prosjieritv  of  the  country.  The  principle  adopted 
at  first  was  to  construct  the  chief  lines  at  the  ex- 
pense and  under  the  supervision  of  the  state ; but 
the  financial  emergencies  of  the  government  su Iv- 
sequent  ly  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  this 
principle,  and  nearly  all  the  railways  thus  con- 
structed were  given  up  to  private  com(>anirs, 
formed  by  French  and  Gorman  capitalists.  Con- 
sidered without  reference  to  the  division  among 
companies,  the  Austrian  railway  system  consists 
of  two  great  lines,  running  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west,  and  crossing  at  right  angles, 
the  point  of  junction  living  at  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Numerous  branches  connect  the  outlying 
districts  with  these  two  great  trunk  lines;  anil 
there  is  scarcely  a single  town  of  importance  not 
embraced  within  this  netw’ork  of  iron  reads.  The 
subjoined  two  tables  show  the  various  railways 
extant  in  the  Austrian  empire,  together  with  tfie 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  each  in  the  year 
1803 — 
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Receipts  of  Austrian  Railways. 


Denomination  of  the  Railway, 

Trai.iport 

l’a*Mt>irvr> 

Emperor  FerilmuMl'*  (North- 

Florin* 

cm) 

2,a«,29l 

Railways  of  the  Southern, 
Lombard  o-Venetinn,  and 
Central  Italian  Companies— 

1.  \ lenno-Trieste  Line  . 

3,590.832 

2.  Hungarian  Lines 

614,931 

3.  North  and  South  Tyrol 

Lino 

478,433 

4.  Venetian  Lines  . 

1,624,783 

1 Austrian  States  Companies — ■ 

1.  Northern  Lino  . 

2.429,648 

2.  South-eastern  Lino  . 

2,589,970 

3.  \ lenna  New  SzOnyer 

Line 

353,634  1 

Empress  Elizabeth's  (West- 
ern)— 

1.  Vicn  na-Salzburg-Pas- 

sau  . 

2,146,677 

2.  Branch  Line.Lamboch- 

GmUnden 

41,262 

3.  Branch  Lino,  Linz- 

Budwcis  . 

24,834 

Graz-Kiitlnch  Kailway  . 

66,594 

South-North  Gorman  June- 

tion 

274,391 

Bustehraricr  Hallway  — with 

locomotives 

19,572  ’ 

Bnstohrsder  Railway— horse 

tramway 

15.002  I 

Bohemian  Western  Line 

288,229  ' 

Ausdg-Tttplitx  Line 

BrUun-Rossitz  Line 

Galician  (Charles- Louis'  T-«no 

903,079 

I’nsbnrjf-Timau  Line  . 

Tbeiss  Kailwav 

1,082,740 

Flint  kirchcn-Mobacz  . , 

44,046 

Bum  total  . 

19,994,183  ■ 

Florin*  | 
15,662,416 


3,314,158 


1,068.541  1 
3,678,641  . 


5,153,368  | 

209,298 

544,163 
374,738  j I 

1,046,829  | | 

570,766 

173,895 
955,911 
860,129 
820,275 
, 3,640,412 
148,437 
I 2,90-1 ,861 
656,145 


Expenditure  and  Surplus. 


Denomination  of  th*  Railway* 

Total  Ri. 
jM.t>4itur* 

Sarplnt  of 
Rrrrtpf.  ot  rr 
Liprndi- 
tur* 

Em |Kfror  Ferdinand’s  (North- 

Florin* 

Florin* 

ern)  Line  .... 
Railways  of  the  Southern. 
Lombardo  - Venetian,  and 

7,391,624 

8,370,792 

Central  Itnlinn  Comjmmes. 
Austrian  (State  Railways 

8,475,049 

14,956,563 

Company  .... 
Empress  Elizabeth’s  (West- 
ern) Line— 

8,761,869 

9,890,194 

V ienna-  Salzburg-Passan 
Brunch  Line,  Lambuch- 

2,296,705 

2,856,663 

Gmlluden  . 

Branch  Line,  Linz-Bud- 

144,294 

65,004 

weis  .... 

431 ,805 

112,858 

Graz-Ki-tioch  Railway  . 
South-North  German  June- 

163,748 

210,990 

tion 

Bnstehrader  Railway — with 

673,075 

373,754 

locomotives  . . 

Bustehrader  Railway— horse- 

201,854 

805,912 

tramway 

119,754 

54,141 

Bohemian  Western  Lino 

418.691 

537,220 

Anssig-Toplltx  Line 

168,076 

192,053 

Brann-Rowitz  Line 

1 22,003 

168,272 

Galician  (Charles  Lonta)  Lino 

1,771,098 

1,869,314 

Presburg-Tirnau  Line  . 

110,728 

32,709 

Theiss  Railway 
FUnfkirchen  - Mohan  - Rail- 

1,716,805 

1,188,046 

way  ..... 

312,613 

343,532 

The  whole  of  the  above  lines,  chiefly  constructed 
hy  the  state,  became  private  property  at  the 
end  of  1803.  They  carried  in  the  same  year 
nearly  fifteen  millions  of  passengers,  and  relumed 


I an  average  dividend  of  "*$  per  cent,  to  their 
proprietors. 

The  river  system  of  Austria,  though  upon  a 
grand  scale,  is  less  available  for  the  purposes  of 
internal  communication  than  is,  perhaps,  usually 
supposed,  the  navigation  of  the  greater  numW 
of  the  rivers  being  liable  to  be  seriously  impeded 
both  by  floods  and  droughts,  especially  the  latter. 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  navi- 
gable Austrian,  Hungarian,  or  Croatian  rivers 
have  their  embouchure  in  the  Adriatic;  but  are 
all  nfllucnts  of  the  Danube,  which,  after  tra- 
versing the  mitre  of  the  empire,  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Itlnck  Sea.  whence  only  it  is  accessible. 
To. obviate  this  deficiency  it  has  lK*cn  proposed  to 
unite,  the  navigable  river  the  Save,  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  with  the  port 
of  Fiuine  on  the  Adriatic;  it  being  supposed  that, 
the  com  and  other  produce  of  Hungary  might 
he  conveyed  by  its  means  to  a much  more  con- 
venient and  bettor  market  than  it  is  ever  likely  to 
meet  with  at  Galatz  or  other  port  near  the  mouth 
: of  the  Dnnulx;.  Hut  it  has  not  been  seriously 
attempted  to  realise  this  project ; and  though  ft 
were  realised,  it  may,  as  previously  stated,  Iks 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  the  anticipated 
success.  It  would  cost  a very  large  sum : and  the 
expense  of  conveying  so  bulky  a commodity  as 
wheat  by  its  means,  would  be  so  great  that  the 
probability  is  it  might  l»e  brought  cheaper  to 
Marseilles  by  Galatz  than  bv  this  channel. 

For  many  yean  past,  the  Danube  has  been  navi- 
gated by  steamers  from  Katishon  to  Vienna,  which 
thence  convey  goods  and  passengers  to  Galatz,  Tro- 
bisond,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna.  Hut  its  navi- 
gation is  subject  to  considerable  difficulties.  From 
Vienna  to  Presburg,  the  river  is  so  very  shallow  as  to 
lie  navigable,  in  drv  seasons,  only  by  vessels  drawing 
from  1 8 inches  to  2 or  2£  feet  water,  and  even  their 
progress  is  not  onfrequeatly  interrupted  by  changes 
in  the  channel  of  the  stream,  and  the  shifting  of 
movable  sandbanks.  Lower  down,  for  a spare  of 
about  80  m.,  between  Moldova  and  <i Iadova,  where 
the  river  leaves  the  Austrian  territory,  its  channel 
is  much  contracted;  and  the  water  rushes  over  its 
rocky  bed  wit  h so  much  violence,  especially  at  the 
point  called  the  Iron  (late,  near  Orsova,  that  it 
cannot  be  safely  navigated  downwards  except 
during  floods,  And  is  nearly  impracticable  for  ves- 
sels ascending  the  stream.  Various  efforts  have 
been  made,  in  modem  times,  to  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, but  with  no  very  decided  success.  In  conse- 
quence, passengers  and  (roods,  passing  up  and  down 
the  river,  arc  now  mostly  conveyed  by  road  from 
the  one  end  of  the  rapids  to  the  other.  (See  for 
further  details  on  this  subject  the  art.  Danubk.) 

Forts  and  Harbours.- — The  principal  commercial 
port  of  Austria  is  Trieste  upon  the  Adriatic.  It  Is 
a free  port,  and  is,  with  Venice,  which  has  the 
same  privilege,  shut  out  of  the  customs  line;  the 
duty  on  goods  imported  into  them  not  being  de- 
manded until  they  are  sent  into  the  interior. 
Venice  is  the  seat  of  the  admiralty,  and  has  dock- 
yards and  naval  arsenals.  Pola,  in  Istria,  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificent  amphitheatre,  has  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean ; but  it 
is  so  very  unhealthy  that  it  is  almost  uninhabited. 

Shipping. — Since  the  loss  of  Flanders,  the  mer- 
cantile navy  of  Austria  has  liecn  wholly  concen- 
trated in  the  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  Hut  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  very  considerable ; and  engrosses 
a large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  lllack  Sea.  The  oak  timber  of  Cantiola  and 
the  Dalmatian  coast  is  reckoned  about  the  very 
best  in  the  world;  so  that  the  Austrian  ships, 
being  built  of  it,  are  very  strong,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  particularly  handsome.  They  are 
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also  well  manned  anti  provided.  The  seamen  are  ! 
expert,  temperate,  anti  orderly;  anti  the  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  merchant  sen- ice  are  said  to 
lie  excellent. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  vessels  of  large 
burden  belong  to  Trieste.  The  rest  belong  to 
Venice,  Fiu me,  Kngusa,  anti  the  Hoodie  di  Cat- 
taro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  vessels 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  is  very 
considerable,  are  more  equally  divided;  Venice 
having,  probably,  as  many  as  Trieste,  while  a 
good  number  belong  to  the  ]>orts  of  Istria,  Hun- 
gary, ami  Dalmatia. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Trieste  comprises  all  voy- 
ages beyond  the  limits  of  the  Adriatic;  and  may 
be  divided  ns  follows ; — 

1.  The  Levant  trade,  including  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, Greece,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Odessa, 
Ac.,  the  ports  in  Syria,  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Egypt, 
more  especially  Alexandria. 

2.  The  ponmte  or  Mediterranean  trade,  in  the 
west,  comprising  the  coast  of  Karborv,  Spain, 
France,  anti  Italy;  being  prindpally  carried  on 

4 with  Marseilles,  Genoa,  anti  Leghorn. 

3.  The  commerce  on  the  ocean,  which  the  Aus- 
trian merchants  have  attempted  with  considerable 
success.  Several  shins  sail  for  Brazil,  Cuba,  the 
U.  States,  England,  Hamburg,  Ac. 

The  commercial  marine  of  Austria  consisted,  in 
June  1302,  of  9,703  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  bur- 
den of  349,157  tons,  anti  manned  by  34,604  sailors. 
Only  606  of  these  ships,  of  228, HIM)  tons  burden, 
with  6,742  seamen,  were  for  the  ‘long  couise,' and 
all  the  rest  small  coasting  vessels.  But  the  list 
comprised  59  steamers,  of  21,333  tonnage,  with 
1,700  sailors. 

There  is  an  important  steam  navigation  com- 
pany at  Trieste,  under  the  name  of  Lloyd’s  Aus- 
trian). They  have  a large  number  of  steam  I mats 
with  which  a communication  is  kept  up  lietwccn 
Trieste  and  Venice,  the  Dalmatian  harbour*. 
Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria. 

State  of  Agriculture. — The  arable  land,  con- 
tinuously or  intennittingly  under  tillage,  com- 
prises 3,532  Austr.  sq.  m.  distributed  among  the 
several  provinces,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Prorlowi 

Kumhrr  of 
Auiirian 
S*j.  Mllr* 

**•!«•  of  IVr- 
criua**  of  the 
whole  Area 

Austria,  Lower 

141*4 

41*1 

TJp|)er 

73*6 

86*8 

Salzburg  .... 

11*7 

9*4 

Stvria  .... 

8#*8 

221 

Curio  thia .... 

23-9 

18-3 

Canilolu  .... 

2.1*7 

13*6 

[ Littorale  .... 

24  1 

17*3 

r Tyrol  and  Yorarlbrrg 

50*0 

6*1 

1 Bohemia  .... 

48.1*1 

48*0 

| Moravia  .... 

196*1 

r.n-8 

Silesia  .... 

41*6 

46*6 

1 Halida  .... 

666*1 

40*7 

Bnkowina 

44*6 

24*6 

Dalmatia  .... 

24*4 

11*0 

Loin Imnlo- Venetian  King- 
dom .... 

169*8 

38-9 

Hungary  .... 

1266-8 

31*9 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

80*0 

26*6 

Transylvania  . . . 

216*1 

22*6 

Military  Borderland 

116*6 

23*4 

The  value  of  amble  land  fluctuates  between  30 
and  1,500  florins — 3/.  and  150/.  per  acre;  the  latter 
D ing  the  average  price  paid  in  the  German  pro- 
vinces. (Arenatein,  Oesterreich  in  der  Weltauss- 
tellung,  1361 ; Ramt  of  Mr.  Fane,  Her  Majesty’s 
Sec.  of  Embassy,  1363.) 

The  following  is  the  estimated  annual  produce, 
after  government  returns  published  in  the  year 


1862,  of  the  principal  kinds  of  grain.  It  is  given 
in  metzen  ; 1 metzeu  equal  to  1*691  bushel * 


Wheat  (annual  produce) 

Oats  . „ 

Bye  . 

Barley  . „ 

Maize  . „ 

Mixed  Com  „ 

Millet  and  Buckwheat 


Mrt*m 

60,000.000 

unfloofloo 

66,000.000 

10,000.000 

44.000,000 

16,000,000 

10,000,000 


The  mean  market  price  of  grains  in  Austria 
during  the  year  1861  was.  for  wheat  4*5  florins, 
rve  2*7  florins,  maize  2*6  florins,  and  oat*  1*8 
florins,  Austrian  currency.  Cereals  form  a very 
iin|K)rtant  item  in  the  export  trade  of  the  empire, 
as  I have  hail  frequent  occasion  to  show  in  mv 
former  reports.  In  the  year  1361,  the  value  of 
cereals  and  fruits  exported  amounted  to  45,533,698 
florins,  being  an  increase  on  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  i860  of  5.30X.482  florins. 

It  is  computed  that  of  hemp  and  flax  there  is 
produced  annually  3,000,000  cwts.,  of  hops  40.000 
cwta,  of  other  commercial  plants  230,000  cwts. 
The  amount  of  the  crops  of  linseed  and  hempaeed 
is  estimated  at  2,500,000  metzen,  of  rape-senl 

1.200.000  metzen  ; the  produce  of  olive-oil  is 

100.000  cwts.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in 
1861  was  1,000,000  cwts.  Tobacco  (like  salt)  is 
an  article  of  government  monopoly;  but  by  a law 
which  has  recently  been  passed,  the  growers  of 
this  important  plant  are  now  permit  toil  to  export 
on  their  own  account  any  surplus  of  the  com- 
modity which  may  lie  left  on  their  hands  by  the 
government  purchasers. 

Hungary  has  almost  unequalled  capacities  for 
the  production  of  wheat  and  of  all  sorts  of  com ; 
but  these  have  hitherto  been  all  but  wholly  neg- 
lected, ami,  with  a lew  trifling  exceptions,  agri- 
culture, within  the  Hungarian  territory.  Is  in  a 
state  of  primary  al  barbarism.  The  country  from 
I’esth  to  the  Umlers  of  Transylvania,  and  from 
Belgrade  to  the  vine-bearing  lulls  of  Hegyalja,  is 
a vast  plain,  from  12,000  to  15,000 M.B.  in  ex- 
tent, traversed  by  the  Danube,  the  Thews,  and 
the  Mans,  and  presenting,  one  should  think,  the 
most  inviting  field  for  the  labours  of  the  huslrand- 
man.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  work  on  Hungary,  re- 
marks on  this  vast,  plain  as  follows: — ‘The  soil 
of  the  plain  (f*»M*ta),  as  might  Ik*  anticipated 
from  its  extent,  and,  1 might  add,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ris  ks  from  whose  debris  it  has  l>ocn 
formed,  is  various  in  its  nature  and  in  its  powers 
of  production.  A considerable  portion  is  a dee]* 
sand,  easily  worked  and  yielding  fair  crops  in 
wet  seasons;  n second,  found  principally  in  the 
neighliourhood  of  the  Danube,  Theiss,  and  Temea, 
is  boggy,  and  much  deteriorated  in  value  from  the 
frequent  inundations  to  which  it  is  subject,  but 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement  at  little  cost; 
and  a third  is  a rich  black  loam,  the  fertility  of 
which  is  almost  incredible.  When  the  reader  re- 
flects that  this  fruitful  plain  is  ltounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  largest  river  in  Europe,  that  it  is  tra- 
versed from  X.  to  S.  by  the  Theiss,  and  that  it 
communicates  with  Transylvania  by  the  Mans, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  what  a source 
of  wealth  it  might  prove  to  the  country.  In  any 
other  ]>art  of  the  civilised  world,  we  should  see  it 
teeming  with  habitations  and  alive  with  agricul- 
tural industry,  the  envy  of  surrounding  powers, 

: the  granary  of  Europe.  Here  it  is  the  most 
j thinly  [sqmlated,  the  worst  cultivated,  and  the 
I least  accessible  portion  of  the  country.  _ Various  „ 
causes  have  contributed  to  produce  this  effect. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  Magyars, 
whose  warlike  propensities  induced  them  to  take 
| the  most  active  part  in  the  constant  wars  in  which 
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the  country  was  formerly  engaged.  . . . Among 
the  Magyar^  too,  the  number  of  children  is  gene- 
rally small:  why  the  Irish  should  lx: so  prolific  on 
starvation,  and  the  Magyars  so  much  the  contrary 
on  abundance,  is,  I must  confess,  a mystery  to 
roe ; but  such  is  the  fact.  The  ease  with  which 
the  land  is  obtained,  its  cheapness,  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  few  wants  of  the  people,  have 
also  oja-rated  to  check  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture.  The  formation  of  roads,  too, 
is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the  distance 
from  which  the  necessary  materials  would  often 
require  to  be  conveyed;  but  still  more  by  the  un- 
just character  of  the  law,  which  throws  the  whole 
burden  of  making  them  on  the  jieasant,  thus  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  expend  so  large  a capital 
as  would  Ik*  required  for  their  first  formation  in 
such  situations.'  (Travels  in  Hungary,  ii.  3.) 

Wine  is  a principal  object  in  various  ports  of 
Hungary,  and  much  core  is  usually  bestowed  both 
on  the  culture  of  the  vinovards  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  liquor.  The  best  of  sweet  i^uc*,  To- 
kay, owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to  the  care  with 
which  the  ground  is  tilled  and  the  gropes  sorted. 
The  vine  is,  also,  extensively  grown  in  Transyl- 
vania; and  though  nothing  can  be  ruder  than  the 
preoent  process  of  wine-making  in  the  prov.,  the 
wines  arc  remarkable  for  their  bouquet  and  flavour, 
and  have  considerable  body.  There*  are  through- 
out the  empire,  according  to  returns  made  in  1862, 
under  government  inspection,  1 lb  Austrian  so.  m. 
of  vineyards,  besides  140  Austrian  sq.  in.  of  ‘ fields 
planted  with  vine.’  The  animal  production  of 
wine  ranges  between  80.000.000  and  40,000,000 
liinors — 1 eirner  l sing  equal  to  12*449  English 
gallons.  (Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Fane,  dated  Vienna, 
Feb.  16,  1863.)  The  culture  of  silk  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  might  lie  raised  in  even*  |»art  of 
Hungary.  A great  olwtade  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  was  removed  by  the  Diet  of  1836, 
when  a law  was  passed  for  fixing  the  division  of 
laud.  Down  to  that  period  the  jwasant  only  tilled 
his  portion  for  three  years,  after  which  another 
was  allotted  to  him  by  his  lord,  and  the  share*,  he 
possessed  was  either  given  over  to  others  or  turiusl 
into  grazing  land.  The  want  of  a market  for 
their  com,  and  their  nomadic  habits,  have  tcmpt&i 
the  Hungarians  to  prosecute,  on  a large  scale,  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  wooL 

Galicia  is  throughout  an  agricultural  prov.  Its 
most  fertile  portion  begins  to  the  E.  of  the  San, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  being  part 
of  the  great  plain  extending  nearly  from  the  Car- 
jiathians  to  the  lilack  Sea,  and  embracing  I’odolin, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Moldavia.  The  soil  is  here! 
nearly  as  rich  ns  that  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
great  Hungarian  plain,  and  produces  the  beautiful 
white  Datitzic  wheat,  so  much  prized  in  the  Lon- 
don  market.  That  large  portion  of  the  land, 
which  is  held  in  small  parcels  by  the  peasants,  is 
in  Galicia  particularly  ill  cultivated  and  unpro- 
ductive. The  rent  of  the  holdings  of  the  peasantry 
is  commonly  rated  in  contributions  of  labour  (m- 
itot),  livable  to  the  proprietors;  and  as  the  latter 
generally  insist  on  this  lalsiur  or  service  being 
jicrformed  when  it.  is  most  valuable,  and  is  most 
needed  by  the  peasants  themselves,  it  leads  to 
endless  quarrels  and  oppression;  and,  besides  lieing 
the  bone  of  agriculture,  bus  lieon  the  prinoipi&l 
source  of  the  atrocities  that  have  been  committed 
by  the  peasantry  on  their  Ionia  The  estates  of 
the  nobility  in  Galicia  are  in  general  pretty  well 
farmed,  and  may  Ik?  classed  with  those  of  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Austria,  and  the  provinces  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  On  these  estates  regular 
rotations  of  crops,  with  artificial  grasses,  are  now 
pretty  general ; and  many  of  the  mac lii lies  in  use  ( 


in  England,  such  as  improved  ploughs,  sowing 
and  threshing  machines,  Ac.  have  been  introduced. 
A gentleman,  who  farms  his  own  estate  in  a part 
of  Moravia,  where*  the  soil  is  of  average  quality 
and  the  climate  has  a mean  temperature,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  details: — 

An  estate  of  mean  size  contains  from  850  to 
1,400  Eng.  acres  of  arable  land,  140  to  420  acres 
of  meadow  land,  and  1,000  to  2,500,  or  more*,  acres 
wood,  according  to  the  situation,  that  is,  whether 
near  the  mountain*  or  in  the  plain.  The  estates 
conferring  the  right  of  representation  (laiidtiiliiche 
G liter),  and  which  are  only  held  by  knights  or 
nobles,  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a few  acres  to  several 
German  sq.  in.  These  estates  can,  strictly  sjx*nk- 
ing,  l>e  held  also  by  a commoner,  but  only  on  his 
paying  a portion  of  the  taxes  twice  over,  and  on 
nis  renouncing  the  right  to  all  kind*  of  patronage 
and  judicial  authority.  The  estates  of  mean  size 
may  Ik*  estimated  at  two- third*  of  the  whole.  In 
Moravia,  al>out  thirty  are*  found  to  exceed  32  Eng. 
sq.  m.  in  extent,  lu  purchasing  land,  a profit  of 
from  4 to  j>cr  cent.  |K*.r  annum  is  generally 
l(H)kcd  for.  The  size  of  the  peasant's  holdings  is 
also  very  various.  In  the  plains  a peasant’s  hold- 
ing may  lie  about  28  Eng.  acres.  In  the  hilly 
parts,  where  the  population  is  thinner,  and  the 
s<iil  less  productive,  it  is  30,  40,  and  in  some  parts 
70  acre**.  Half  holdings,  quarter  holdings,  as  well 
as  cottiers  with  small  gardens,  are  also  frequent. 
It  is,  however,  supposed  that  of  the  |X'U*nnL 
families  two-thirds  hold  land,  and  about  one- 
third  may  Ik*  considered  as  mere  labourer*.  The 
mode  of  cultivation  adopted  bv  the  peasant*  in 
the  low  lands  is  a rotation  of  three  crops,  viz. 
wheat,  rye,  summer  com.  fallow;  the  fullow  lieing 
only  partially  used.  In  the  hilly  jiarts  the  fallows 
are  more  used  for  |K»tat*K*s,  turnips,  flax,  &c. ; in 
the  mountains  tillage  is  more  irregular.  Outs, 
potatoes,  and  flax  are  grown;  and  in  the  more 
elevated  spot*  oats  and  buckwheat,  ( hi  the 
greater  jsirt  of  the  small  estates  of  the  noble*  a 
better  rotation  of  crops,  with  clover,  given  food, 
and  meadows,  jircvail,  according  as  the  soil  or  the 
local  advantage*  of  common  grazing  (which  is 
very  extensive  everywhere)  render  it  necessary. 

Distilleries  and  breweries  are*  commonly  estab- 
lished on  large  farms;  and  the  culture?  of  beet 
having  Ihvii  of  lute  year*  greatly  extended,  there 
are*  numerous  factories  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
from  the  root. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  land  on  lease  in  these  jiarts 
of  the  empire.  The  few  cases  in  which  thi*  mode 
of  tenure  occurs  must  rather  lx*  considered  ns  ex- 
ceptions than  ns  a rule,  although  it  is  the  ojiiuion 
of  competent  judges  that  the  incomes  of  the  large 
landholder*  would  be  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  the  practice,  lu  Roland  villages  are  often  let 
for  short  terms,  that  is,  an  estate  with  the  resident 
labourers  upon  it,  who  are  bound  to  lnlxnir  so 
many  days  in  the  week  in  lieu  of  rent  for  their 
lands.  ‘ In  the  management  of  hi*  holding  the 
peasant  enjoys  the  liberty  of  turning  at  pleasure 
vineyards  into  meadows,  of  tilling  pasture  fields, 
or  of  converting  the  tillage  fields  into  pu*turc ; 
only  in  the  case  of  woods  the  landlord  reserves 
a right  of  inspection,  to  prevent,  and  punish, 
their  being  dealt  with  contrary  to  contract.  But 
Lhc  jwasmit  cannot  let  hi*  laud,  nor  leave  it 
uncultivated,  nor  sell  it  in  parcels.  From  the 
peasants’  holding*  the  lord  usually  derives,  1st. 
All  that  was  stijiulnted  on  the  original  cession  of 
the  land,  whether  in  the  shajieof  a rent-charge  in 
money  or  otherwise.  2nd!v.  The  Lnmlrmium.  or 
tine,  on  transfer,  whether  f>y  sale  or  inheritance 
(usually  6 per  cent.).  3rdly.  The  Rolwt,  or  per- 
sonal sendee,  the  maximum  of  which  ha*  been 
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fixed  by  law.  This  consists  generally  in  three  and  woollen  manufactures  are,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
days’  work,  with  a waggon  and  horses,  weekly,  for  Silesia,  and  Austria ; and  then*  they  have  attained 
the  peasant’s  entire  holding;  the  half  bidding  to  considerable  perfection.  Coarse  cloths  are  every - 
gives  one  and  a-balf  day’s  work,  and  the  quarter  where  manufactured ; and  large  exports  of  cotton 
holding  two  or  three  days’  laUmr,  weekly  ; cot-  ami  Woollen  wares,  especially  of  inferior  shawls 
tagers  give  from  ten  to  thirteen  davs  per  annum,  and  red  caps,  are  annually  made  to  Turkey  and 
4 tidy.  The  right  of  grazing  on  uncultivated  fallows  the  East,  Linen  is  a leading  article  of  mainl- 
and stubbles;  which  however  the  peasant  may  facture;  spinning  and  weaving  forming  the  prin- 
exerdse  upon  the  land  of  his  lord.  5thly.  'Hie  cipal  employment  of  the  peasantry  during  the 
great  and  small  tithes,  which  are  often  ceded  to  winter,  e*qiet?ially  of  the  women,  in  the  northern 
the  church,  or  have  been  otherwise  transferred,  provinces.  In  Galicia,  not  only  a jHirtion  of  the 
Dominical  property  (allodial  estates)  pay,  in  gc-  rent,  but,  in  many  large  establishments,  a part 
neral,  no  tithe.  The  peasant  may  cede  or  leave  of  the  wages  of  sen-ants,  is  paid  in  linen.  The 
bv  will  his  holding  to  whichever  of  his  sons  he  stained  glass  ware  of  Bohemia  is  a truly  beautiful 
pleases;  but  it  is  then  usually  charged  with  a fabric,  being  superior  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy 
sum  for  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  of  the  colours  to  any  that  is  elsewhere  produced, 
custom  prevails  of  leaving  it  to  the  eldest  son ; but  It  is  extensively  exjiorted.  Bohemian  pure  crystal 
it  is  often  ceiled  during  the  father’s  life,  who  re-  is  not,  however,  equal  to  that  of  England, 
tains  a certain  quantum  of  the  produce  for  his  own  There  are  a great  number  of  women  and  chil- 
usc : this  generally  hapix-ns  when  the  fat  her  wishes  dren  employed  in  the  various  manufacturing  otab- 
to  free  his  son  from  liability  to  the  conscription.’  lishmetits.  and  the  government  has  framed  for  their 
The  gross  amount  of  the  agricultural  and  borti-  protection  special  laws,  which  are  rigidly  enforced, 
cultural  produce  of  the  soil  throughout  the  empire  The  ohm  of  these  regulations  are  as  follows: — 
is  estimated  at  an  annual  value  of  1,600,000,000  1.  The  earliest  age  at  which  children  can  he  cm- 
tlorius,  or  160,000,0004  ployed  is  at  twelve  years,  2.  The  only  exception 

Great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  breed-  shall  be  for  children  who,  at  nine  years  of  age,  have 
ingof  cattle  in  Austria.  Horses,  mules  and  asses,  for  three  years  received  a religious  education  and 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  bred  in  vast  attended  school;  but  as  long  as  these  children 
quantities.  The  value  of  the  cattle  of  all  kinds  now  shall  continue  at  an  age  at  which  they  ought  to 
existing  in  the  empire  is  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  attend  school,  the  manufacturers  shall  watch  over 
ilorins,  and  the  annual  produce*  from  them  com-  their  education,  and  call  to  their  aid  the  ministers 
prises  100,000,000  eimers  of  milk  (partly  made  of  the  gospel,  but  without  interrupting  their  work, 
into  butter  and  cheese) ; 20,000,000  head  of  young  3.  For  children  between  nine  and  twelve  years  old 
cattle;  18,000,000  cwtx.  of  meat  and  fat  from  the  maximum  of  the  time  they  are  to  work  is  fixed 
grown  cattle;  12,000,000  hides  and  skins:  700,000  at  ten  hours,  and  between  twelve  and  sixteen  years 
cwta.  of  wool : the  whole  Wing  estimated  at  a of  age  at  twelve  hours,  hut  they  shall  be  allow*-*! 
total  value  of  450,000,000  florins.  an  interval  of  one  hour.  4.  Manufacturers  are 

'Hie  rearing  of  silk  worms  is  largely  practised  Isiund  to  prevent  all  disorder  and  scandalous  cum- 
in the  south  of  the  empire;  Venetia-  and  the  duct  among  the  adults  in  their  establishments. 
Southern  Tyrol  supplying  annually  alxiut  270,000  5.  Manufacturers  shall  keep  registers,  in  which 
cwts.  of  cocoons,  estimated  at  a value  of  22,000,000  shall  lie  entered  the  names  and  ages  of  the  chil- 
tlorins,  or  2,200,0004  (Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Fane,  dren,  their  residences  and  the  period  at  which  they 
dated  Vienna,  Feb.  16,  1868.)  entered  the  manufactory.  This  register  shall  be 

We  refer  to  our  articles  on  Sttria,  Illyria,  produced  before  the  magistrate  and  the  minister 
Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  for  some  notices  of  of  public  worship  whenever  it  may  lie  required, 
the  mining  wealth  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Iron  6.  All  contraventions  of  these  regulations  shall  lx? 
ami  native  steel  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  punished  with  a fine  of  from  2 to  100  florins ; and 
Styria  and  Illyria,  that  the  ore  is  merely  quarried  m ease  of  u repetition  of  the  offence,  the  offender 
from  mountains  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  may  be  interdicted  from  liaving  any  children  under 
which  are*  solid  blocks  of  carbonate  of  iron  ore.  twelve  years  of  age  in  his  employment. 

Yet  these  riches  are  hut  very  imperfectly  used.  The  liest  and  surest  scale  for  a ratio  of  the 
The  whole  production  of  iron,  in  the  year  1868,  development,  of  factory  system  ami  production  by 
amounted  to  4,918,698  pounds,  the  greater  quan-  machinery  is  the  consumption  of  mineral  coal, 
titv  of  which,  viz.  8,157,988  pounds,  came  from  i this  fuel  having  l»een  comparatively  little  used  in 
the  German  provinces.  Of  steel,  646,846  pounds  j the  households  of  Austria.  But  the  consumption 
were  manufactured  during  the  same  jicriod.  The  I of  coals  has,  since  1839,  increased  from  10  to  nearly 
article  of  native  steel  is  especially  worthy  of  atten-  i 70  million  cwts.  Moreover,  there  is  in  the  indus- 
lion;  for  though,  owing  to  the  want  of  improved  trial  districts  of  the  Giant  ami  Ore  mountains 
means  of  communication,  English  steel  In*,  at  scarcely  any  water-power  left  that  is  not  availed 
present,  sold  cheaper  at  Trieste,  yet  not  only  is  the  i of,  so  that  at  present  water-works  make  their  way 
quality  of  the  Stvrianand  Illyrian  metal  su|>crior,  out  of  the  valleys  into  the  plains;  and  in  the  ini- 
but  it  is  found  ut  such  abundance,  that  it  could  meiliate  vicinity  of  coal-fields  large  industrial  di*- 
supply  the  most  extensive  demand.  The  mining  i i riels  are  rising  into  existence  where  the  works 
industry  of  Austria  occupied,  in  the  year  1868,  a are-  carried  on  with  steam-jiowcr. 
total  of  107,834  persons,  viz.  98,556  men,  4,009  Commerce. — The  trade  of  Austria,  owing  to  her 

women,  and  5,269  children.  _ central  situation,  and  the  distance  of  all  her  most 

The  total  number  of  factories  in  the  empire  im|w>rtant  provs.  from  tlic*  *ea,  lalniurs  under  con- 
amounted  to  about  12.000  in  the  year  1858.  {Since  side  ruble  natural  difficulties.  Notwithstanding 
that  time  no  returns  huve  been  published,  the  old  these,  there  1ms  been  of  late  a steady  increase 
system  of  government  supervision  and  regulation,  Ixitli  in  exports  and  imports,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
a*  well  as  the  privileges  of  close  trades  ami  guilds,  partial  adoption  of  free-trade  principle*.  How- 
having  succumbed  to  a freer  spirit  of  legislation,  ever,  a large  |H»rtion  of  the  revenue  is  still  derived 
By  an  imperial  decree  of  Dec.  20,  1859,  a new  from  customs' duties,  chiefly  on  import*,  as  w ill 
‘ Gcwerlie-ordnung’  was  introduced,  which  re-  lie  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  slum's  the 
pealed  nearly  all  the  restriction*  previously  inetim-  chief  articles,  and  classes  of  articles.  iuqmrrcd  in 
tiering  the  free  exercise  of  the  various  industrial  ! the  year  1863,  and  the  amount  of  duties  levied  oil 
occupation*.  The  principal  scats  of  the  cotton  j them. 


AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF) 


2 US 


Designation  of  Uoo.li  a*  c Luted 
In  Um*  Tariff 

V*ln®  of 
Import* 

tOllMI 
Ho  Tell  uc 

Klortu 

Colonial  W arcs  and  South- 
ern Fruit* 

15,849,737 

6,012,122 

Tobacco  an<t  Manufactures 
of  Tobacco 

2,723,647 

13,529 

Cereals  and  Fruits 

12,299,963 

868,441 

Animals  .... 

17. 507,927 

1,235,7 28 

Animal  Product* 

7,189,941 

166,318 

Grease  and  Oils  . 

13,357,886 

854,486 

Liquors  and  Edibles  . 

2,203,119 

652,464 

Materials  for  Fuel  and  Tim- 
ber 

5,676,534 

7,969 

Medicaments,  Perfumes, 

Dyeing,  Tanning,  and 
Chemical  Stuffs 

17,434,367 

257,739 

Metals,  precious,  raw  and 
half-manufactured  . 

33,505,135 

273.316 

Weaving  & Loom  Materials 

17,523,596 

89,821 

Yarns 

2 1,1 69 ,668 

1 ,294.856 

Woven  and  Loom  Goods 

9,968,830 

1,442,063 

Taper  and  Stationery  . 

1.W2.293 

40,275 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods* 

6,389,000 

200,230 

Wood,  Glass,  and  Clay 
Wares  .... 

3,270,866 

96,866 

Metal  Goods. 

2,670.058 

190,192 

Vehicles  .... 

324,000 

11,850 

Machines  and  Hardware 

6,238,074 

440, -189 

Chemical  Products,  Colours, 
ami  f ut-*  . ... 

2,018,442 

108,918 

Printed  Looks  and  Objects 
of  Art  .... 

6,251,470 

11,105 

Sum  total  . 

232,732,554 

12,587,706 

lro|wrt« 

Eiporu 

Florin* 

norm* 

1851 

l.w,o7i,(!en 

136,524,444 

1852 

209,329,840 

195/104,828 

1853 

207,262,290 

228,921,871 

1864 

219,165,017 

228,440,293 

1856 

248,288,157 

244,134,1-12 

1866 

301,144,329 

263.928,64 1 

1867 

292,996,251  1 

242,363,721 

1858 

808,285,929 

275,599,871 

1859 

268,227,783 

292,363.721 

I860 

231 ,226,702 

805,197,493 

1801 

235,847/157 

307,680,155 

1862 

214,918,496 

883/453,018 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  the 
year  together  with  the  customs’  revenue  de- 
rived therefrom,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  was  very 
slight. 

Exports. 


Dvtlxitallon  of  Oowli  m cUMwd 
in  Um  Tariff 

Valov  of 
Ei  port* 

Curtain* 
Kt  «nue 

Florin. 

Ftortni 

Colonial  Wares  . 

Tobacco  and  Manufactures  of 

5,780 

Tobaooo  .... 

688.806 

Ccrud*  and  Fruits 

48*688,698 

Animals  .... 

9,309,386 

Animal  Products  . 

4,356,126 

11,961 

Grease  and  Uils 

3,842,076 

Liquor* 

3/140,300 

Materials  for  Fuel  & Timber 
Medicaments,  Perfumes,  Dye- 
1 ins-.  Tanning,  and  Chemical 

24,897,6 10 

79,718 

Stuffs  ..... 
Metals,  precious,  raw  and 

4,303,386 

27/533 

half-manufactured  . 

35,611,670 

Weaving  and  Loom  Materials 

35.646.949 

227,607 

Y arns  

2,582,215 

Woven  aud  Loom  Goods 
Goods  made  of  Straw,  Bast, 

48,721,638 

Paper,  and  Stationery 

6,126,321 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

13,605,300 

Wood,  Glass,  and  Clay  Wares 

22,672,4 11 

: Metal  Goods 

1 6,362/174 

1 Land  and  Water  Vehicles 
Instruments,  Machines,  and 

3/163,000 

hardware  .... 
Chemical  Products,  Colours, 

22,493,852 

Fats  and  Combustibles 
Printed  Books  and  Objects  of 

4,499,938 

Art 

2,498,660 

JU  fuse,  Rugs  .... 

106,758 

27,830 

Sum  total 

SI(J,CM",250 

404,139 

The  progress  of  Austrian  commerce  in  the  twelve 
years  1801-02  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment : — 


'Die  chief  commodit  ies  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Austria  are  corn  and  dour,  hemp, 
tallow,  glass  beads,  olive  oil,  quicksilver,  currants, 
cream  of  tartar,  lard,  seed,  shumac,  sponge,  wood, 
nnd  wool.  In  1862,  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  1, 1711,8024;  in  1801,  to  1,246,0464 
and  in  I860,  to  986,364/. 

The  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures shipped  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
j 1862  was  787,361/.,  an  amount  less  by  180,3404 
than  in  1861,  and  by  206,1084  than  in  I860. 
Cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  yarn  alone  pro- 
duced more  than  a moiety  of  the  yearly  transac- 
tions. 

The  usual  coins  in  circulation  are  the  ducat  of 
Holland - 4 H.  30  kr. ; the  sovereign  13^  tl. ; the 
florin  of  20a]  line  mark,  divided  into  60  kr. ; 14 
sterling,  at  par =9  H.  31  kr.  Hank  notes,  of  5 tl. 
and  upwards,  circulate,  as  well  as  the  notes  be- 
longing to  the  depreciated  currency,  of  which  5 tl. 
= 1 tl.  in  silver,  and  1 tl.=24  kr.  This  is  denomi- 
nated Vienna  value  ; the  silver  value  is  called  that 
of  the  Cuncentum . Pieces  of  20  kr.,  silver,  3 of 
which  form  n florin,  with  smaller  pieces  of  10,  5, 
nnd  3 kr.,  form  the  silver  coinage.  The  20  kr. 
piece  is  termed,  in  Italy,  lire  Austriaco. 

Income  and  Expenditure . — The  financial  system 
of  Austria  has  been  till  recently  involved  in  much 
mystery.  'Hie  taxes  vary  in  the  different  prove., 
and  are  seldom  assessed  on  the  same  principles. 
The  taxes  are  distributed  under  the  two  great 
bends  of  direct  and  indirect.  The  former  com- 
prise*, 1st.  The  land-tax,  or  contribution  fonciere% 
extending  generally  over  the  empire,  but  assessed 
differently  in  the  different  prova. ; 2nd.  The  house- 
tax,  from  which  Hungary  is  exempted ; 3rd.  A 
poll-tax,  con  lined  cliidly  to  the  Italian  provs. ; 
4th.  A tax  on  industry,  or  rather  on  licences  re- 
quired to  carry  on  certain  branches  of  industry; 
utli.  A tax  on  Jews;  and  6th.  A tax  on  succes- 
sions. The  indirect  taxes,  which  also  differ  in 
different  provs.,  consist  principally  of  excise  duties 
oil  liquors  and  butchers  meat ; customs  duties,  the 
iiu[Hjr(ant  monopolies  of  toliacco  mid  salt,  stamp 
duties,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance. 

To  the  revenue  of  the  empire  the  iierman- 
Slavonic  jwpulat i>>n  contributes  about  tio  js-r  cent., 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary  2&  per  cent,,  and  Lum- 
hrirdo-Ycnice  about  6 per  cent.  The  monopoly  of 
the  government  for  the  sale  of  tobacco,  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  revenue,  lias  existed  since  the 
year  1670.  This  source  of  income  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing  of  late  years.  There  are  several 
branches  of  the  administration,  such  as  the  depart- 
ments of  the  interior,  of  the  army,  the  navy,  nnd 
of  public  education,  which  have  special  funds  at 
their  di.>iM»»al,  derived  from  what  may  be  calks l 
endowments,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  landed 
property. 

The.  subjoined  tables  show  the  revenue  ami  cx- 
|>euditurc  of  the  umpire  for  the  year  1863 : — 
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AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF) 


RliVKXUK  ok  1863 

H 

Drawrr  Taxes 

Florins 

£ 

Land  Tax 

r.2,481,200 

6,373.082  1 

Buildings  Tax 

ID, Ml, 800 

1 ,964.053 

Trade  Tax 

6 .Hi  4,000 

693,120 

Poll  Tax 

5,271,000 

637,640 

Legacy  Tax  . 

29,500 

3,009 

Income  Tax  . 

15,167,700 

1 ,546,085 

l 

Taxes  on  Military  Quar- 

ten*  .... 
Indirect  Taxes— 

1,799,100 

183,510 

Excise  .... 

67,678,700 

f.  ,923 .227  ; 

Customs 

1S.147.516 

1 ,555,246 

Salt  .... 

33,059,600 

3,372,079 

Toboooo .... 

30,901,470 

3,151 ,947 

Stamps  .... 

13,116.519 

1,337,884 

Taxes  on  legal  professions 

21,271,639 

2,169,706 

lotteries 

615,513  . 

P©St-OlTlce  . . 

3,714,200 

878,850 

Tolls  .... 

2,928,600 

298,717 

Stamping  Metals  . 

66,500 

6,783 

Venetian  Duos 

106,010 

io,»u 

Indirect  Taxes  on  Mili- 

tary  Quarters 

155,664 

16,867  1 

I Revenue  from  State  Lands 

7,615.187 

776.748 

| Other  Receipts 

293.201  : 

Expenditure  op  1863 

Florins 

£ 

Civil  List  , 

7,458,700 

760,787 

Reichsrnth 

726.537 

74,106 

Cabinet  .... 

76,000 

7.762 

Council  of  State 

151.837 

15,487 

Foreign  Affairs 

2.486,150 

253,587 

Ministry  of  State  . 
Ministry  for  Eoclesiasti- 

25,727,580 

2,624,213 

cal  Affairs  . 

4.724,601) 

481 ,899 

Provincial  Chancelleries 

18,572,186 

1 ,894,358 

Ministay  of  Finance 

21 ,584,766 

2,201 ,646 

,,  of  Justice 

9,160,567 

933,357 

„ of  Police . 

2,645,676 

269,857 

Commerce 

4,613.142 

470,540 

Other  Brunches 

1 386,200 

131.392 

War  .... 

107 ,023 ,000 

10,916,306  : 

W nr.  Special  Revenue  . 

5,777,0**0 

589,254  | 

Navy  .... 
Quotas  of  Interest  to 

10,481,619 

1,069,125 

Companies  . 

4,843,050 

493.991 

Interest  on  Debt  . 

113,698,750 

11,596.272  1 

Old  Debts 

18,870,500 

1,924,791 

Railway  Telegraphs 

5,061,961 

6 1C, 320 

Loss  on  Bills  and  Coin  . 

7,118,420 

726,079 

The  progreooive  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the 
empire  in  the  course  of  fourteen  years  is  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  statement,  drawn  up  from  official 


returns : — 


T*sr 

Revenue 

Florins 

£ 

1850 

197.443,372 

19.744,337 

1851 

225,005,350 

22,600,635 

1852 

230,110.271 

28,01 1 ,027 

1 853 

238,383,665 

23,838.366 

1854 

250,094.220 

26,009,422 

1 855 

282,722,005 

28,272.200 

1856 

290,189,337 

29.018,933 

1857 

317,39*i,i*86 

31,739,698 

1858 

315,188,865 

31.518,886 

1859 

260.829,196 

24.778,774 

I860 

301,689,455 

28,650.998 

1861 

342.349,714 

32,523,222 

1862 

321 ,969,584 

3*1,587,110 

1863 

898,657,966 

33,221,497 

The  decline  of  the  revenue  in  1859  marks  the 
detachment  of  the  flourishing  Italian  provinces. 
The  war  of  that  |>eriud  is  still  more  strikingly 
visible  in  the  expenditure,  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  exjicndilure  and  the  ac- 


companying deficit,  during  the  years  1851  to 
1868  >— 


Inn 

K*  jxtidUure 

Deficit 

1851 

£ 

29,629,950 

£ 

7,129,415 

1852 

3o.973.167 

7,962,089 

1853 

32,144.224 

8.306,85 8 

18.34 

40,724,310 

15.714,888 

1855 

41.104,190 

16,831,990 

1856 

37,121.231 

8,102.297 

1857 

37.085,643 

6,345.915 

1858 

36.705,268 

5.180,382 

1859 

49,159.425 

24,380,651 

1960 

32,732,660 

4,081,662 

1861 

36.005,926 

3,482,704 

1862 

35,459,246 

4.872,136 

1863 

88,442,715 

6,22 1,208 

The  Austrian  budget  was  settled,  tip  to  the  year 
18453,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  last  tlay 
of  October  even'  year.  A change  was  introduced 
in  I8d3,  when  it  was  arranged  that,  for  the  future, 
the  financial  accounts  of  the  empire  should  run 
current  with  the  ordinary  year.  To  accomplish 
t he  change,  the  budget  estimates  for  1863-64  w ore 
for  fourteen  months,  from  November  1,  1863,  to 
the  last  day  of  December,  1861.  The  revenue  for 
this  period  of  fourteen  months  was  estimated  at 
at  570,047,335  florins,  and  the  expenditure  at 
609,447,289  florins,  leaving  a deficit  of  39,399,954 
fiorins,  to  be  covered,  with  part  of  former  deficits, 
by  the  loan  of  70,000,000  tiorins. 

The  public  debt  of  the  empire  has  grown  np  gra- 
dually since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  in  1763,  Austria 
had  a debt  of  150,000, otK)  of  fiorins,  which  grew  to 

283.000. 000  in  1781,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  had  risen  to 

849.000. 000.  From  this  period  the  debt  grew  in 
extraordinary  proportions.  From  1789  until  1863, 
there  was  not  a single  year  in  which  the  revenue 
of  the  state  came  up  to  the  expemUture.  On  the 
31»t  Deccralier,  1863,  the  total  lidmlities  of  the 
state,  both  consolidated  ami  floating,  amounted 
to  2,364,316,761  florins  of  which  the  floating  debt 
consisted  of  396,972,206  florins. 

Form  of  Govcmnunt. — The  emperors  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  previously  to  the  year  1848.  ruled 
the  dominions  accumulated  under  their  sceptre  in 
an  absolute  manner,  commonly  described  as  ■ pa- 
ternal despotism.’  The  revolution  of  the  year 

1848,  originating  among  the  German  portion  of 
the  population,  put  an  end  to  this  sway,  by  ori- 
ginating a purely  denn>eratic  constitution,  which 
the  emperor  was  fonts  1 to  sign  on  the  4th  of  March, 

1849.  This  very  liberal  churter.  however,  was  re- 
pealed by  an  imperial  decree  of  Dec.  31,  1851, 
which  substitut'd  a more  absolute  form  of  govern- 
ment ; and,  during  the  following  years,  new*  edicts 
altered  the  public  charter.  Finally,  by  an  im- 
perial  diploma,  dated  Oct.  20,  i860,  followed  by 
a decree,  or  ‘Patent’  of  February  26,  1861,  the 
present  constitution  of  the  empire  was  estab- 
lished. Its  main  features  are  a tripartite  legis- 
lature, consisting,  first,  of  the  provincial  dicta, 
representing  the  various  states  or  the  monarchy; 
secondly,  a central  diet,  called  the  Rcichsruth.'or 
council  of  the  empire ; and,  thirdly,  a reduced 
form  of  the  latter,  entitled  Kngcr  lieidtiruth , or 
Partial  Council  of  the  Empire. 

There  are  eighteen  Provincial  Piet* — namely, 
for  Hungary,  Itolu-mia,  Lombardo- Venice,  Dal- 
matia, Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Galicia,  Higher  Aus- 
tria, Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Strria,  Garin  thia, 
Carmola,  Bnkowina,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlbcig,  Transylvania,  I stria  and  Trieste.  The 
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diets  of  all  these  provinces  are  formed  in  nearly 
the  same  manner,  only  differing  in  the  number  of 
deputies.  Each  consists  of  only  one  assembly, 
composed,  1st,  of  the  archbishop  and  bishop*  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  and  Oriental  Greek  Church 
and  the  chancellors  of  universities;  2nd,  of  the 
representatives  of  great  estates,  elected  by  all  land- 
owners  paying  not  less  than  100  Horina,  or  10/., 
taxes;  3rd,  of  the  representatives  of  towns,  elected 
by  those  citizens  who  possess  municipal  rights; 
4th,  of  the  representatives  of  hoards  of  commerce 
and  trade-unions,  chosen  by  the  respective  mem- 
bers; and  5th,  of  the  representatives  of  rural  com- 
munes, elected  by  such  inhabitants  as  pay  a small 
amount  of  direct  taxation.  The  provincial  diets 
are  competent  to  make  laws  concerning  local  ad- 
ministration, particularly  those  affecting  county 
taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  educational, 
church,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  public 
works  executed  at  the  public  expense.  Hungary, 
Croatia,  and  Transylvania  have  separate  consti- 
tutions, allowing  somewhat  greater  latitude  of 
self-government.  The  diet  of  Transylvania,  con- 
voked for  July  1,  consisted  of  105  members, 
of  which  number  125  were  elected  by  the  people, 
and  40  nominated  by  the  crown.  In  the  elections, 
every  man  has  a vote  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  and  pays  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  3 florins,  or  15#. ; and  capable  of  being  elected 
are  all  citizens  of  the  age  of  thirty  who  4 are  of 
irreproachable  character.’ 

The  Reichsrath,  or  Council  of  the  Empire,  con- 
sist# of  an  upper  and  a lower  bouse.  The  upper 
house  is  formed,  1st,  of  the  princes  of  the  i material 
family,  who  are  of  age ; 2nd,  of  a number  of  no- 
bles— sixty-two  in  the  present  reiclisrath — pos- 
sessing large  landed  property,  on  whom  the  em- 
jKTor  may  confer  the  dignity  of  state-councillors ; 
3rd,  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  are  of 
princely  rank  ; and  4th,  of  any  other  life-members 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  on  account  of  being 
distinguished  in  art  or  science,  or  who  have  ren- 
dered signal  services  to  church  or  state  — forty- 
seven  in  the  present  reichsrath.  The  lower 
house  is  composed  of  343  members,  elected  by  the 
eighteen  provincial  diets  of  the  empire  in  the 
following  proportions:  Hungary,  85;  Bohemia, 
54;  Lomhardo-Venice,  20 ; Dalmatia,  5;  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  9;  Galicia,  38;  Higher  Austria,  10; 
Lower  Austria,  18;  Salzburg,  3:  Styria,  13;  Ca- 
rinlhia.5;  Camiola,  6;  llukowina,  5;  Moravia, 
22;  Silesia,  0;  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  12;  Tran- 
sy  Ivan  in,  26;  and  lstria  and  Trieste,  6.  The  elec- 
tion for  the  lower  house  of  the  reichsrath  is 
made  in  the  assembled  provincial  diets,  the  elected 
deputies  to  Ik*  mem  tiers  of  such  diets.  The  em- 
peror has  the  right,  however,  to  order  the  elections 
to  take  place  directly  by  the  various  constituencies 
of  the  provincial  representatives,  should  the  diets 
refuse  or  neglect  to  send  members  to  the  reichsrath. 

The  emperor  nominates  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  both  chambers  of  the  reichsrath,  the 
remaining  functionaries  (icing  chosen  by  the  mora- 
bere  of  tiie  two  houses.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  head  of  the  state  to  assemble  the  reichsrath 
annually.  The  rights  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  diploma  of  Oct.  20,  I860,  and  the  4 1'atent'  of 
Feb.  26, 1861,  are*  conferred  upon  the  reichsrath, are 
as  follows : — 1st,  Content  to  all  laws  relating  to 
military  duty ; 2nd,  Cooperation  in  the  legislature 
on  trade  and  commerce,  customs,  hanking,  posting, 
telegraph, and  railway  matters;  3rd.  Examination 
of  the  estimates  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  state ; of  the  bills  ou  taxation,  public  loans, 
and  conversion  of  the  fund*;  and  general  control 
of  the  public  debt.  To  give  validity  to  bills  passed 
by  the  reichsrath,  the  consent  of  both  chambers 


is  required,  as  well  as  the  sanction  of  the  head  of 
the  state.  The  mcmlicrH  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  house  have  the  right  to  propose  new  laws 
on  subjects  within  the  comiietence  of  the  reichs- 
rath ; but  in  all  other  matters  the  initiative 
belongs  solely  to  the  government. 

The  Eager  Reichsrath,  or  Pure  ini  Council  of  the 
Empire,  Is  formed  by  the  full  reiclisrath,  leaving 
out  the  representatives  of  Hungary  and  of  Croatia 
in  both  houses.  The  laws  passed  by  the  partial 
council,  and  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign,  have 
effect  in  the  whole  empire,  excepting  these  two 
provinces.  It  is  with  the  object  of  giving  the  for- 
merly indcjiendcnt  realm  of  Hungary  and  her 
dependencies  a larger  share  of  self-government 
than  the  remaining  provinces  of  Austria,  that  the 
Enger  Reiclisrath  has  lieen  instituted. 

The  legal  codo  of  Austria  remains,  in  its  most 
essential  points,  the  same  as  the  4 Gesetzbuch,' 
drawn  up  by  a commission  of  lawyers  by  command 
of  the  late  emperor  Francis  I.,  and  published  by 
his  order.  It  is  much  praised  a*  a theoretical 
compilation ; but  open  to  the  objections  raised 
against  all  codes  in  practical  resjiects.  In  Austria 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  not  published,  and 
each  judgment  interpreting  a paragraph  of  the 
codes  is  a fresh  improvisation  on  the  jiart  of  the 
judge.  If  it  be  discovered  that,  under  the  same 
circumstances, a former  judge  or  another  court 
decided  differently,  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
ministry  of  justice,  which  decides  what,  the  law  is 
in  that  particular  rate  ; but  its  decision  is  not  to  lie 
taken  as  a construction  of  the  law  for  future  cases. 
The  judges  are  removable,  und  may  Ik*  promoted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown;  but,  like  all  other 
employees,  can  only  be  dismissed  with  pensions, 
unless  convicted  of  improper  conduct  by  some 
court  of  justice.  In  all  cases  trials  under  the  late 
regime  took  place  in  secret,  and  the  proceedings 
were  in  writing:  even  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses was  not  public : the  decision  was  according 
to  the  votes  of  the  president  and  assessors  of  the 
court.  Criminal  trials  were  protracted  to  an  enor- 
mous length ; and  accused  persons  were  often 
suffered  to  lie  in  prison  for  years  before  their  cases 
were  brought  on.  Ail  this  has  been  altered  under 
the  new  constitution,  hv  which  the  laws  of  Austria 
are  brought  more  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Wcst-Europcan  states,  particularly  of  France. 
However,  the  police  is  still  entrusted  with  very 
great  powers,  infringing  on  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  political  and  local  exercise  of  its 
authority  includes  not  only  the  preservation  of 
public  order,  but  the  permitting  strangers  to  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  empire, — the  allowing  subject* 
themselves  to  change  their  places  of  abode  or  to 
travel,  passports  being  requisite  even  in  the  coun- 
try itself,  and  frequently  only  procured  after 
long  delay  and  much  trouble.  The  police  of  the 
provinces  is  entrusted  in  the  large  towns  to  a 
hoard,  whose  officers  are  appointed  by  the  crown: 
in  small  towns  to  the  magistracy : in  the  country 
the  captain  of  the  circle  united  these  functions 
with  his  judicial  and  administrative  powers. 

The  Austrian  prisons  are  divided  into  three 
classes: — state  prisons,  (or  political  offenders,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Sniellierg  at  ilrunn  in  Mo- 
ravia, Kuffstcin  in  Tyrol,  Munkaes  in  Hungary, 
Lemberg  in  Galicia,  and  Venice  ; houses  of  correc- 
tion (Zuchthailscr)  in  all  the  chief  towns,  in  which 
criminals  are  kept  at  hard  labour  (those  in  irons  are 
sent,  to  the  fortresses) ; and  houses  of  detention, 
under  the  care  of  the  police,  in  which  person*  who 
arc  arrested  are  kept  before  and  during  the  judicial 
proceedings.  A huge  prison,  on  an  improved  plan, 
was  erected  some  years  since  in  a healthy  situa- 
tion at  Vicuna.  It  is  usual  to  give  every  needy 
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prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  a small  mim  of  money, 
to  keep  him  from  the  temptations  of  momentary 
indigence. 

Tiie  Church  and  Clertpj. — The  state  religion  of 
Austria  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  next  in  im- 
portance stands  the  Greek  Church.  Calvinism  and 
Lutheranism  arc  also  professed  by  huge  numbers 
of  the  people;  the  former  mostly  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  the  latter  in  the  German  provinces 
and  in  Galicia.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
Austria  comprises  11  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops, 1 Greek  archbishop,  1 Greek  schismatic 
archbishop,  and  1 Armenian  archbishop.  The 
Roman  Church  has  further  59  bishops,  with  chap- 
ters and  consistories,  and  43  ahlsits  of  ancient 
endowed  monasteries,  in  Austria,  Styria,  Illyria, 
iioheraia,  ami  Moravia.  Hungary  has  22  abbots 
with  endowments,  124  titular  abbots,  41  en- 
dowed and  29  titular  preliendaries,  and  3 col- 1 
hge  foundations.  Transylvania  has  3 titular 
abbots,  and  upwards  of  15U  monasteries  and  con- 
vents : and  Galicia  70  monasteries.  The  Greek 
United  Church  has  1 archbishop  and  1 bishop  in 
Galicia,  and  5 bishops  in  Hungary.  The  Ar- 
menian Catholic  Church  has  an  archbishop  at 
Jjctnberg.  The  archbishop  of  Carlowitz  is  head  j 
of  the  Greek  Church,  with  10  bishops  and  (iO  pro- 
tojinpas  or  deans.  The  Protestants  are  placed 
under  10  8u|>crintcndcuts  for  the  Lutherans,  and 
9 superintendents  for  Calvinists.  In  Hungary  j 
and  Transylvania,  the  Protestants  choose  their  1 
superintendents,  who  are  controlled  by  district 
in -pert ors.  A great  part  of  the  Magyar  inhabitants 
of  i lungarv  are  Calvinists,  and  Protestants  enjoy,  i 
in  that  kingdom  and  its  dependent  land-*,  equal  I 
rights  with  the  Catholics.  The  Unitariiuia  are 
tolerated,  or  rather  recognised  by  law,  in  Tran-  j 
sylvauia,  where  they  have  a superintendent,  and 
are  dispersed  over  164  parishes.  The  RoinAn  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  dominant  throughout  the  empire; 
and,  in  case  of  dispute,  the  right  to  the  tithes  is 
assumed  to  In;  vested  in  the  |>arish  priest.  The 
extent  of  landed  property  in  Austria  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  Church  is  very  considerable.  Though 
reduced  in  numlier  within  the  last  half  century, 
there  are  still  nearly  300  abbeys,  and  above  500 
convents  in  the  empire.  Some  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates  have  very  huge  incomes,  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  the  revenues  of  whose  see  amount 
to  150,000  florins,  or  12,500/.  The  church  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  the  only  possessor  of  the 
tithes;  its  wealth  consists  principally  in  endow- 
ments of  land,  or  revenues  charged  upon  estates. 
The  richest  see  is  the  primacy  of  Hungary,  the 
archbishopric  of  OlniUtz  being  next  in  importance. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  convents  by  .(f»epli  II., 
a portion  of  the  confiscated  hinds  and  revenues  w as 
appropriated  to  form  a fund  for  improving  the  sa- 
lnries  of  the  parish  clergy,  the  minimum  of  whose 
incomes  has  been  fixed  at  300  tl.  for  a parish 
priest,  and  150  tl.  for  a chaplain  or  curate.  This 
fund  is  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  : 
as  far  as  concerns  his  diwre.se ; vet  estates  lielong-  I 
ing  to  it  are  constantly  advertised  for  public  sale. 
The  united  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  are  as-  | 
si  mi  laie<  l to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  far  as  | 
their  parishes  extend.  The  schismatic  Greeks  pos- ' 
sens  a fund,  vested  in  bottom  m it  it  mix,  in  Hungary, 
which  is  managed  by  the  metropolitan  and  three 
assistants.  The  Protestant  confessions  have  no 
• endowed  churches  or  parishes  out  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  the  clergy  elsewhere  luring  chosen 
and  supported  by  their  docks.  The  right  of  pro-  I 
sentation  to  livings  is  vested,  in  general,  in  the  I 
lauded  proprietors  and  various  corjsiraiions,  as  in  1 
England.  The  parishes  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  i 
as  heir  to  the  suppressed  convents,  arc  numerous.  J 


The  emperor  nominates  all  the  bishops,  with  the 
exception  of  the  archbishop  of  Olm lit z,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  chapter  of  that  city. 

Church  prujierty  throughout  all  the  provinces, 
except  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  Is  very  highly 
taxed;  and  the  state  inherits  a moiety  of  the  per- 
sonal  property  of  every  Catholic  clergyman,  it 
living  of  course  supposed  that  he  1ms  no  direct 
natural  heirs.  Rut  the  line  of  policy  respecting 
the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  the  emperor  Joseph 
laid  the  foundation,  has  not  of  late  been  adhered 
to:  new  religious  orde.ni  having  been  suffered  to 
establish  themselves,  and  even  the  Jesuits  have 
been  permitted  openly,  to  settle  in  several  provin- 
cial towns.  The  number  of  members  of  the  various 
religious  iienmuMions  is  as  follows,  according  to  the 
census  of  October  31,  1*57,  deduction  being  made 
of  the  provinces  ceiled  in  1859 : — 


Catholics  . 

Greek  Church 
U niied  Greeks  3.11  S.iai.i 

Lutherans  . 1,286,199 


Calvinists 

Unitarians 

Jews 

Other  Sects 


2,161,765 
60, Ml 

1,04».m71 

2,360 


The  Jews,  formerly  much  oppressed,  and  subject 
to  nil  manner  of  iudiguities,  have  been  not  only 
released  from  all  these  restraints  since,  the  year 
1*19,  hut  have  even  become  powerful  in  the  state, 
owing  to  the  great  wealth  amassed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

Chutes  of  Inhabitant *,  and  State  of  the  Pn>- 
rinctg. — The  three  classes  of  noble*,  citizen*,  and 
peasant*  were  strictly  defined  in  all  the  provinces 
previously  to  the  late  changes.  The  nobility  am 
both  numerous  and  rich  in  Austria,  where  estates 
are  generally  entailed ; and  the  higher  oflices  of 
the  court,  the  army,  and  the  church  are  reserved 
for  tliis  class.  The  members  of  the  male  sex  of 
the  various  noble  families  throughout  the  empire  arc 
estimated  at  250,000.  Of  these,  103,000  In* long  to 
II ungary,  24,900  to  Galicia,  and  2,2C0  to  Bohemia. 
The  latter  country  has  fourteen  princely  families, 
172  families  of  counts,  80  of  burous,  and  100  of 
knights.  Their  total  incomes  ore  estimated  at 
18,000.000  fl.,  or  1. 800,000/,  The  privilege  of  ma- 
norial rights  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a noble  in 
Austria.  These  include  the  right  of  presentation 
to  livings  and  schools  on  his  estates,  and  the  right 
to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  the  first  instance,  Ot  her 
privileges  are  those  of  peculiar  tribunals,  before 
which  he  can  only  be  cited ; the  freedom  from  the 
conscription;  and  the  right  of  silting  in  the  pro- 
vincial estates.  These  immunities  are  also  enjoyed 
by  the  newly-creatcd  nobility;  hut  the  court 
draws  a marked  distinction  between  old  families 
and  those  recently  ennobled.  As  the  patent  is 
given  without  difficulty  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
purchase  it,  the  price  thus  |>aid  by  citizens  who 
wish  to  become  landholders,  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
tax  laid  upon  the  transfer  of  estates.  Persons  not 
of  noble  birth,  who  do  not  purchase  a patent  of  this 
kind,  pay  a double  amount  of  certain  taxes.  The 
peasant  is  jiersonally  free  throughout  the  empire  : 
ami  an  ap|»cal  being  allowed  from  the  manorial 
court  of  his  lore!  to  the  circle  court.  Ills  condition 
I*  daily  improving,  and  his  rights  and  property 
obtain  more  respect.  Rut  the  fact  that,  in  some 
provinces  of  the  empire,  the  rent  of  his  cottage  and 
land  is  |>aid  in  contributions  of  labour,  is  a great 
drawback  upon  bis  industry  and  upon  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  On  the  introduction  of 
the  present  system  of  direct  taxation  by  Maria 
Theresa  ami  Joseph  II..  an  arbitrary  regulation  of 
the  dues  claimed  by  the  landlords  was  effected, 
and  the  total  amount  which  a landlord  could  de- 
mand, whether  paid  in  money,  service,  or  kind,  was 
not  to  exceed  17  fl.  -1«>5  kr.  tor  every  100  tl.  which 
the  hind  produced.  At  the  same  time  the  pua- 
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suit’s  property  in  the  land  he  held,  from  whatever 
lord,  was  declared  indisputable;  and  though  the 
latter  may  seize  upon  his  stock  and  moveables,  be 
cannot  elect  for  arrears  of  rent,  unless  the  laud  he 
held  on  lease ; which  is  by  no  means  common  in 
Austria. 

Great  differences  are  found  in  the  state  of  civi- 
lisation of  the  different  provinces.  Among  the 
higher  classes,  in  the  great  capitals,  this  difference 
is  nearly  imperceptible ; the  universities  and  the 
better  institutions  for  instruction  being  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  provinces,  and  being  arranged 
throughout  on  a uniform  plan.  Another  cause  of 
this  similarity  in  the  larger  towns  is  the  great 
proportion  of  Germans  found  among  the  trailing 
classes,  even  in  the  Slavonic  and  H ungarian  dis- 
tricts. The  mass  of  the  people  are  most  advanced 
in  the  German  provinces ; then  conic  the  Italian 
|N»pulation;  and  next  the  Bohemians,  Silesians, 
and  Moravians.  The  Slavonians  of  Carinthia, 
Cannula,  and  Illyria,  may  be  ranked  with  the 
Poles  or  Moravian  inhabitants  of  Hungary.  The 
rude  and  almost  nomadic  life  loci  by  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  will  be  noticed 
in  treating  of  that  country.  The  Dalmatians  stand 
on  the  lowest  footing  of  civilisation  in  Europe. 
The  want  of  a central  point  of  national  interest  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  might  have 
looked,  and  which  might  have  directed  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  finding  in  each  to  the  common 
advantage  of  all,  lias  been  strikingly  felt ; and 
each  province  having  its  own  representation  by 
estates,  and  many  having  had  a different  torrn  of 
government  from  the  others,  each  has  been  led  to 
look  upon  itself  as  having  interests  separate  from 
the  rest.  The  effects  of  this  system  have  of  late 
years  grown  especially  perceptible  in  the  repeated 
applications  mode  by  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  and 
Hungarians,  to  have  their  respective  languages 
exclusively  used  in  public  business,  and  iu  the 
provincial  schools. 

Aa  every  province  forms  a separate  land,  each 
bus  its  peculiar  language  or  diulect,  and  its  distin- 
guishing customs  ami  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic 
languages,  the  Polish  possesses  the  richest  litera- 
ture; but  the  Bohemian  has  of  late  years  been 
most  cultivated,  and  forms  the  written  lan- 
guage of  the  Moravians  and  Slowaks  of  the  N W. 
counties  of  1 1 uitgary.  The  dialect  of  Carniola  has 
been  methodised,  tunl  is  grammatically  taught  as 
the  written  language  of  Illyria  and  Croatia.  The  i 
Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  ardent  feeling  and  sanguine  tern-  ! 
perament  which  make  them  more  easily  elated  I 
and  sooner  depressed  than  their  neighbours  the  1 
Germans.  They  are  fond  of  music;  and  every 
district  has  its  national  turn,  which  are  often  of  i 
great  antiquity,  and  usually  plaintive.  Among  1 
the  Slavonians,  the  Poles  are  distinguished  by  a 
martial  disposition  and  love  of  show.  The  na- 
tional costume  is  now  only  kept  up  amongst  the 
peasantry,  whose  winter  dresses  especially  arc 
tasteful,  and  even  elegant.  In  the  oilier  Slavonic 
nations  of  the  empire,  the  love  of  oninmenL  Is  less 
remarkable,  the  national  spirit  having  sunk  in  the 
long  lapse  of  time  during  which  they  have  been 
dependent.  No  Slavonic  dialect,  was  used  pre- 
viously to  the  bite  changes,  in  the  courts  of  justice 
or  in  public  instruction  in  the  higher  schools  of  the 
empire.  The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress 
commonly  met  with  all  over  Germany,  with  va- 
rieties in  the  colour  and  headgear,  in  nearly  every 
village.  The  Austrian  women  wear  caps  or  bon- 
nets made  of  gold  lace  and  decorated  with  span- 
gles. In  Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most 
picturesque.  The  German  language  is  used  in 
transacting  public  busiuess  in  the  German  and 


Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  universities  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  IT ungarian 
plains,  uf  Tartar  descent,  are  a high-spirited  people, 
warmly  attached  to  their  national  language,  habit*, 
and  rights.  Though  inferior  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  have  lieen  the  ruling  race  in  Hungary  and 
its  subordinate  countries  for  nearly  900  years. 
They  have  sometimes  been  compared  to  the  Nor- 
mans in  Eughuid;  but  they  have  not,  like  the 
latter,  intermixed  with  the  subjugated  people,  and 
become  identitied  with  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Magyars  continue  to  be  almost  ns  much  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  inhabitants  as  when  they 
first  established  themselves  in  the  country,  towanls 
the  clone  of  the  10th  century.  ' Their  costume  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  everv  family 
has  its  distinguishing  colours.  The  rich  fiollniann, 
or  Hussar  jacket,  and  the  tasteful  Attila , a frock- 
coat,  trimmed  with  fur,  are  only  worn  on  state 
occasions  by  the  nobles.;  but  the  tight  pantaloon 
iuul  short  boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant, 
who  also  wears  a blue  jacket  and  a low  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  Though  fond  of  music  the  Hun- 
garians are  no  musicians ; the  national  dances  are 
often  highly  pantomimic;  and  the  Magyar,  who 
is  seldom  seen  to  smile,  expresses  the  excitement 
of  his  feelings,  whether  ill  joy  or  sorrow,  in 
dancing.  The  Magyar  ami  Latin  languages  are 
those  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the 
public  offices ; and  the  law  passed  by  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  in  1844,  to  force  the  use  of  the  former 
on  the  Slavonian  provinces  in  corporate*  I with 
Hungary,  has  helped  in  no  ordinary  degree  to 
exasjierate  the  existing  Animosities  between  the 
Magyars  and  the  Slavonians.  The  dress  of  the 
Walachian  peasantry,  on  festive  occasions,  is 
highly  ornamented.  The  Italian  costume  is  both 
rich  and  elegant ; especially  the  head-dresses  of 
the  women,  which  are  more  tasteful  than  those 
worn  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aljxs.  The  Italian 
language  is  used  in  the  government  offices,  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  ami  in  public  instruction,  in  the 
still  remaining  Italian  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  Kotnan  Catholic  peasantry  in  every  pro- 
vince have  a religious  turn,  which  they  not  only 
evince  by  their  regular  attendance  at  Church,  but 
by  assembling  in  gnat  numbers,  at  stated  periods, 
for  the  annual  pilgrimages  made  to  the  churches 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  chief  of  these  places  of 
resort,  Maria  Zell  in  Stvria,  is  annually  visited  by 
more  than  100,000  devotees.  The  next  in  im|s»r- 
tancc  is  the  shrine  at  Calvaria  in  Galicia,  to  which 

lilgrims  annually  flock  from  Bohemia,  Silesia, 

‘"land,  and  Hungary.  The  pilgrimages  are,  how  - 
ever, said  to  be,  like  the  field  ‘preachings’  for- 
merly held  in  Scotland,  anything  but  conducive 
to  morality.  The  Sunday  evening  is  everywhere 
devoted  to  festive  enjoyment,  ami  to  indulgence 
| iu  wine  in  such  provinces  as  produce  this  beverage. 

! Smoking  is  an  all  but  universal  habit  in  the  pro- 
vinces north  of  the  Alps. 

With  respect  to  the  comforts  of  lift-,  the  Hun- 
garian, Italian,  ami  German  |>easaiits  are  the  most 
advantageously  situated.  The  largest  share  of 
landed  property  falls  to  the  Hungarian,  and  he 
receives  the  best  remuneration  for  bis  labour. 
Bohemia  ami  Moravia  rank  on  a level  with  the 
German  provinces.  'Hie  Galician  peasant  is  the 
lowest  on  the  scale  except  the  Dalmatian. 

Provision  for  the  Poor. — Each  parish  is  bound 
to  supiMirt  its  own  poor;  but  as  the  allowance  is, 
in  all  cases,  very  small,  the  charge  is  nowhere  bur- 
| demonic.  The  large  towns  have  poor-houses, 

I supported  partly  by  revenues  from  foundation*, 
partly  by  voluntary  contributions;  and,  on  extra- 
; ordinary  occasions,  government  supplies  a sum 
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from  the  public  revenue*  to  meet  their  exigencies. 
Savings’  bunks  have  been  introduced  into  the 
different  provinces. 

Among  the  institutions  for  ameliorating  the 
state  of  the  poor,  the  hospitals  stand  in  t he  first 
rank.  The  exertions  of  Joseph  II.,  to  improve 
the  medical  department  of  the  army,  had  a very 
advantageous  influence  over  tjie  medical  estab-  , 
lishments  throughout  the  empire.  In  the  A Ihje- 
tneincs  Kranken  Haus.  at  Vienna,  one  of  the  finest 
hospitals  in  Europe,  about  10,000  paujier  patients 
are  annually  supported  and  relieved;  and  simi- 
lar establishments  arc  found  in  every  provincial 
town  of  importance.  The  numerous  hospitals 
of  the  ‘ Brothers  of  Charity,’  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces,  likewise  relieve  a vast  number  of  the  poor. 
These  hospitals  are  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

Literature,  and  the  fine  A rts. — Newspapers  and 
periodical  publications  an*  published  in  many  lan- 
guages. According  to  official  returns  of  the  year 
intiJ,  there  were  at  that  time  362  journals  issued 
in  Austria,  among  them  13-1  political  ones.  Of 
these  HO  were  German,  6 Czechish,  4 Polish,  2 
Servian,  2 Croatian,  1 Illyrian,  2 Kuthcnian,  13 
Italian.  1G  Hungarian,  3 Kumcnian,  2 Greek,  1 
Slavonian.  2 Hebrew,  and  1 French.  The  non- 
politieal  papers  comprise  190  German,  13  Czechish, 
14  Polish,  7 Servian,  4 Slavonic,  6 Croatian,  28 
Italian,  57  Hungarian,  2 Kuthcnian.  1 Greek,  1 
French,  and  2 Hebrew.  At  Vienna  alone  there 
were  68  periodical  publication  including  15  news- 
papers, devoted  to  political  matters. 

The  fine  arts  are  in  a languishing  state,  in  part 
owing  to  the  apathy  which  prevails  both  amongst 
the  higher  classes  and  the  artists.  The  pictures 
in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna  are  not  per- 
mitted to  l*?  copied  by  artists;  and  every  compo- 
sition which  is  publicly  exhibited  is  subjected  to 
censorship,  for  the  enforcement  of  moral  anti  re- 
ligious restrictions.  Recently  there  have  been 
annual  exhibitions  at  Vienna.  Music  is  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  enters  largely  into  the 
education  of  all  classes  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
German  provinces.  The  Bohemians  are  remark- 
able for  their  skill  in  instrumental  music;  and 
not  only  is  it  common  to  find  eminent  performers 
in  small  villages,  but  many  of  these  excel  on  two 
or  three  different  instruments. 

L'ducatum. — The  foundation  of  elementary  in- 
struction in  Austria  was  first  laid  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century ; and  soon  after  about  one  in 
twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  were  taught  to 
read.  Joseph  II.  directed  his  energies  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth ; but  the  clergy,  high  and  low, 
opposed  him,  and  after  his  death  succeeded  in 
establishing  generally  their  own  plan  of  educating 
children.  By  the  terms  of  a law  passed  in  1821, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  town  or  village  shall  be  with- 
out an  elementary  school — that  no  male  shall 
enter  the  marriage  state  who  is  not  able  to  read, 
write,  and  understand  casting  up  accounts — that 
no  master  of  any  trade  shall,  without  ]utving  a 
heavy  penalty,  employ  workmen  who  are  not  able 
to  read  and  write — and  that  small  books  of  timral 
tendency  shall  be  published  and  distributed,  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  to  all  the  emperor’s  sul*- 
jeeta.  But  this  law,  which  in  reality  amounts  to 
compulsory  education,  is  far  from  being  enforced. 
The  German -speaking  population  of  the  empire  is 
most  advanced  in  general  education ; ami  least 
the  people  of  the  provinces  of  Slavonia,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia.  At  the  conscription  of  1857,  it 
was  found  that  of  2,649  recruits  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  2,323  were  able  to  read  and  write*; 
while  in  Bohemia  there  were  among  11,213  re- 
cruits only  6,597  able  to  read  and  write ; and 


finally,  in  Dalmatia,  among  928  conscripts,  only 
9 were  possessed  of  the  rudiments  of  education. 

The  total  number  of  educational  establishments, 
of  teachers,  and  of  students  was  as  follows,  in 
1801 : — 


Number  of 
F.itah.l'him-nti 

Numb.,  of 

Stmlmti 

Superior  Institutions 

23  5 

23,128  | 

Middle  Schools  . . 

442 

72.646  | 

Military  Schools 
Other  Schools : 

33 

7,075 

For  Boys  . 

147 

11,334 

„ Girls  . 
Mixed 

23,463 

37 

I .fil'd 

National  Schools 

47,270 

8,593 ,604 

Total  . 

48,615 

3,732,862 

Elementary  instruction  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much 
diffused  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  as  in  the 
majority  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  scarcely  a village 
in  the  kingdom  without  one  or  more  schools. 
* Where,’  says  a traveller,  ‘ the  inhabitants  are  all 
of  one  religion,  there  are  no  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. Where  differences  exist,  if  the  sc|>amte 
creeds  be  too  poor  to  maintain  a school  each,  the 
poorer  attend  that  of  the  more  powerful,  which  is 
commonly  Catholic;  the  Protestant  children,  how- 
ever, not  being  forced  to  take  a part  in  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  which  is  left  to  the  priest,  or, 
still  more  commonly,  to  his  capellan,  or  clerk. 
The  education  extends  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, moral  maxims,  and  sometimes  a little 
geography,  history,  and  Latin  grammar.  These 
schools  are  maintained,  and  the  masters  chosen, 
by  the  peasants  themselves ; the  landlord  being 
obliged  to  give  ground  for  a school-house,  ami  30 
or  40  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  master.  The 
payment  is  for  the  most  part  in  kind  anil  lalsiur. 
There  ore  normal  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  education  of  masters  in  the 
national  schools.  (Puget,  Travels  in  Hungarv, 
ii.  533.) 

The  machinery  for  the  teaching  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education  is  very  complete.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth  Is  one  of  the  richest  in  Eurojie, 
its  revenues  amounting  to  above  34,0001,  a year. 
It,  has,  exclusive  of  several  more,  nine  theological, 
six  juridical,  thirteen  medical,  and  fourteen  phi- 
losophical professors,  with  libraries  and  museums, 
and  is  attended  by  alicve  1,000  students,  com- 
prising all  religious  denominations.  There  are 
eight  universities  in  the  empire,  at  Vienna,  Prague, 
Pesth,  Gratz,  Cracow,  Innspnick,  Lemberg,  and 
Padua.  The  number  of  students  attending  these 
universities  amounted,  in  I860,  to  8,256,  alsmt 
one-fourth  of  which  number  were  at  Vienna. 
Next  in  rank  to  the  universities  stand  the  theo- 
logical seminaries,  129  In  number,  with  4,051 
pupils;  and  the  Polytechnic  schools,  seven  in 
number,  with  2,672  pupils. 

Army  and  .Vary. — The  army  is  raised  in  all  the 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary  and 
.Transylvania,  by  conscription,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  families  of  the  nobility  and  titled  gentry, 
or  so-called  Kleiner  Adel,  are  exempted.  With 
the  exception  of  these  privileged  classes,  every 
man  is  liable  to  conscription  who  has  reached  his 
twentieth  year.  In  times  of  peace,  the  govern- 
ment undertakes  to  furnish  sulwtitutcs,  at  the 
average  firicc  of  1,200  tiorins,  or  123/.  each.  The 
terra  of  service  is  eight  years,  after  which  the 
soldier  is  liable  to  serve  two  years  longer  in  the 
army  of  reserve.  During  peace,  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  troops  are  scut  home  regularly  on 
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furlough.  It  is  part  of  the  military  policy  of  the 
government  to  encourage,  by  all  possible  means, 
the  re-enlistment  of  old  soldier*,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  fluid  contributed  by  those  who  seek  sub- 
stitutes is  distributed  in  the  shape  of  bounties. 
The  pav  of  the  troo]*,  privates  as  well  as  officers, 
is  smaller  in  the  Austrian  army  than  that  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  except  Russia.  The  in- 
fantry are  dressed  in  white  coats,  of  coarse  but 
comfortable  clotli,  with  light  blue  trousers,  the 
Hungarian  regiments  being  distinguished  by  their 
national  light  pantaloons.  The  cavalry  wear  the 
national  dresses  peculiar  to  their  several  descrip- 
tions of  arms.  Hungary  furnishes  the  hussars, 
and  Galicia  the  lancer  regiments;  the  Italian, 
Slavonic,  and  German  cavalry  regiments  wear 
white  uniforms  with  helmets.  The  men  are 
usually  taken  from  the  provinces  in  wliich  each 
regiment  has  its  conscription  depot;  hut  the 
officer*  are  mixed  throughout  the  army,  and  their 
promotion  is  seldom  confined  to  one  regiment. 
The  finest  men  of  each  infantry  regiment  are* 
selected  to  form  the  grenadier  companies,  usually 
in  garrison  at  Vienna.  Pesth,  and  Prague.  The 
troops  are  well  clothed  and  fed;  and  though 
an  annual  drain  of  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
part  of  the  |M)pulation  must.  Ik*  felt  by  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  conscription  is  not  regarded 
as  a hardship  by  the  poorer  classes.  In  Hungary 
the  case  is  different;  the  regiments  of  that  coun- 
try are*  raised  by  recruiting,  and  the  men  are 
usually  seduced  by  the  promise  of  being  placed 
in  the  hussar  regiments ; but  in  general  the  Hun- 
garian peasants  are  averse  from  the  service,  though 
they  make  excellent  soldiers.  Though  it  is  per-  j 
mitted  to  find  substitutes,  the  conscription  too  | 
often  includes  persons  of  education,  who,  being  j 
tumble  to  purchase  their  exemption,  arc  cut  off 
from  all  hopes  of  advancement,  as  no  promotion, 
except  in  the  artillery,  is  made  from  the  ranks. 
The  colonel-in-chief  of  each  regiment  names  and 
promotes  the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
The  field-officers  are*  nominated  by  the  emperor, 
and  usually  advance  according  to  seniority.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  officers  are  noblemen.  In 
1861  there  were  103  princes,  500  counts,  808 
barons,  570  knights,  and  2,82(5  untitled  nobles  in 
the  army;  the  largest,  number  proportionately  in 
the  cavalry,  and  the  smallest  in  the  artillery  and 
the  engineers.  The  upper  hierarchy  consisted,  in 
18(54,  of  3 field-marshals,  14  feldzeugmeister  and 
generals  of  cavalry,  77  field-marshal  lieutenants, 
125  general-majors,  in  active  service,  besides 
337  field-marshal  lieutenants  and  generals  on 
half-pay. 

According  to  official  returns,  Austria  possessed, 
on  the  peace-footing,  at  the  end  of  October  1803, 
an  army  of  209,103  men,  rank  and  file,  with 
42,201  horses.  The  pu|»ers  furnished  by  the  war 
office  to  the  reiehsmth  describe  the  troops  of  the 
empire  ns  constituted  in  the  following  manner: — 

80  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  each  of 

3 Iwutaliom,  with  (5  companies  . . 124,590 

1 regiment  of  Kaiserjiiger,  of  8 battalions, 

with  4 companies 3,974 

32  battalions  of  FeldjMger,  of  6 companies 

each 23,200 

14  regiments  of  frontier  infantry  . . . 8,040 

10  companies  of  * sanitary  troops’  . . . 1.914 

Total  of  infantry  . , 102,318 

1 2 regiments  of  cuirassiers,  of  0 squadrons  each  1 1 .370 

2 „ of  dragoons,  of  0 squadrons  „ 3,120 

24  „ of  hussars  and  uklnrs  of  ti 

squadrons  . . . „ 23,400 

3 . „ of  volunteer'  hussars  and 

uklars,  8 squadrons  „ 2,448 

Total  of  cavalry  . . 40,344 


12  regiments  of  field-artillery,  of  10  batteries,' 

with  4 companies 

1 regiment  of  coost-urtillery,  of  3 batteries, 

with  4 companies 9X,olO 

1 regiment  of  rakctcurs,  of  12  batteries,  with 

3 companies  ...... 

2 regiments  of  engineers,  of  4 battalions  . A, 998 

C battalions  of  pioneers  ....  3,797 

The  rest  of  the  army  of  269,103  men,  on  the 
peace-footing,  according  to  the  government  tables, 
consists  of  the  transport  service. 

On  the  war-footing,  the  infantry  is  raised  to 
442,003  men.  the  cavalry  to  57,750,  and  the  artil- 
lery to  54,881  men,  with  a corresponding  increase 
of  engineers  and  pioneers. 

The  navy  of  Austria  consisted,  in  August  1864, 
of  thirty-nine  steamers,  with  630  guns  and  11,730 
hone-power,  and  twenty-sailing  vessels  with  145 
guns,  manned  by  13,901  sailors  and  marines. 

Rise  and  Increase  of  the  Empire. — The  House 
of  Austria  derives  its  origin  and  the  foundations 
of  its  power  from  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh, 
in  Switzerland.  Rodolph,  who  was  one  of  tho 
ablest  princes  of  lus  age,  having  extended  his 
authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 
bravery,  was  raised  in  1273  to  the  imperial 
throne.  His  elevation  was  owing  principally  to 
the  wish  of  the  electors  to  have  an  emperor  of 
undoubted  ability,  cabbie  of  putting  down  the 
anarchy  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  greater 
j»art  of  the  states  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  occasion  anv  fear  of  his  sub- 
verting the  privileges  of  the  different  states.  The 
family  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Austria,  of  the 
House  of  Bambeig,  having  become  extinct  a 
short  while  previously  to  the  elevation  of  Rodolph, 
their  states  were  taken  possession  of  by  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  whose  ascendancy  threatened  the 
inde|tendence  of  the  empire.  Rut  Rodolph,  having 
secured  the  sanction  of  the  diet,  declared  war 
against  Ottocar,  whose  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated, and  himself  killed,  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Marchfeld,  in  1278.  This  formidable  com- 
petitor being  removed,  Rodolph  hail  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  the  diet  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever 
since  continued  in  tho  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  formed  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  their  power. 

Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  inherit  tho 
talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss  revolted  from 
his  dominion  in  1307,  and  after  a lengthened  con- 
test achieved  the.ir  independence.  But  notwith- 
standing this  event,  and  the  elevation  of  several 
princes  of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  in  no  very  long  time  its  dominions 
embraced  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
countries  of  Europe.  It  has  been  principally  in- 
debted for  its  extraordinary  aggrandisement  to 
fortunate  alliances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of 
Muxiiniliau,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
the  last  duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  to  the  House 
of  Austria  all  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  latter  in 
the  Low  Countries,  Fraiiche  Coraft*  and  Artois. 
Another  marriage  opened  to  the  House  of  Austria 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  including 
its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  New  World. 
Anil  Ferdinand  I.,  haring  married,  in  1521,  Anne, 
sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacz  in  1526,  to  these  states.  There  is, 
therefore,  os  much  of  truth  os  of  point  in  tho 
lines, 
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“ Holla  porant  alii,  to,  felix  Austria,  nnbr, 

Nam  qruc  Mors  aliis,  tint  tibi  regno  Venus.” 

Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  concluded,  in  1.V21,  a treaty 
with  his  brother  Ferdinand,  hv  which  he  assigned 
to  him  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  family  in 
Germany.  And  there  can  !>e  little  doubt  that  this 
arrangement  was  for  the  advantage  of  both 
branches  of  the  house — that  of  Austria,  projierly 
so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Austria  excited  a well-founded  alarm 
amoiif!  the  other  Kun*|K>an  jmwers.  For  a length- 
ened |>eriod  the  whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  al- 
liances, and  its  wars,  had  little  other  object  than 
the  humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This  was 
the  motive  of  the  thirty  years’  war,  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  Ifi-IH,  which  secured 
the  independence  of  the  different  states  of  the 
Germanic  empire,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion. 

In  1G99  the  T arks  were  finally  expelled  from 
Hungary;  and  thf?  genius  of  Prince  Eugene  gave 
the  Austrians  an  ascendancy  over  the  Ottomans 
they  have  ever  since  preserved. 

In  1740,  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Ilaps- 
hurg  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  emjierur 
Charles  VI.  Rut  las  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
married  to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  succeeded  to  his  dominions,  and,  even- 
tually, to  the  imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  I 
accession,  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, 
seized  u|s»n  the  greater  part  of  Silewia.  The  re- 
covery of  this  province  was  the  principal  object 
of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the  seven  years’  war. 
Rut  his  Prussian  majesty  triumphed  over  all  his 
enemies,  and  Silesia  was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia, 
by  the  treaty  of  Huberts  berg,  in  1763. 


The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  from  the  reforms 
he  effected  in  most  de|»artnients  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  territories  he  added  to  the  empire. 
It  has  liecn  objected  to  the  former  that  they  were 
not  introduced  with  sufficient  caution,  ami  that  he 
would  have  accomplished  more  hail  he  attempted 
less.  No  doubt,  it  must  he  admitted  that  he  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  inveteracy 
of  ancient  prejudices,  and  that  his  innovations 
were  frequently  neither  appreciated  nor  approved 
by  those  for  whose  lienetit  they  were  intended ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  rectitude  of 
bis  intentions;  and,  notwithstanding  the  olrstacles 
he  experienced,  his  reforms,  ami  the  change  he 
introduced  into  the  mode  of  government,  have 
l>ocn  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.*  lie 
acquired  Galicia  from  Poland,  and  the  Bukowiue 
from  Turkey. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  onr  limits 
admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  Austrian  power  during  the  eventful 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  1789.  At  certain  stages 
of  her  great  struggle  with  France,  Austria  seemed 
to  be  depressed  almost  to  the  rank  of  a second- 
rate  power.  Rut  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  having 
effected  his  downfall,  Austria  was  left  at  the  end 
of  the  contest  as  powerful  as  ever;  the  loss  of  the 
Low  Countries  being  fully  compensated  by  her  ac- 
quisitions in  Italy,  a portion  of  which,  however, 
was  again  detached  by  the  war  of  18o9,  followed 
by  the  jieace  of  Zurich. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  shows  the  area 
of  the  Austrian  empire*  at  different  jteriods  since 
the  dealh  of  the  cmjircss  Maria*  Theresa,  in 


Period,  | 

Prorlotei 

l 

AnrtrUn  Square  Mile* 

En*U«h 
Square  MU#* 

1780 

Austrian  District 

1,760-02 

37,105 

Simbian  District 

— 

149*50 

8,140 

Burgundian  District 

— 

479-00 

10.058 

Fulkenstcin  District 

— 

2*00 

42 

Bohemia 

— 

903*85 

18,919) 

Moravia 

— 

886-29 

8.112 

Silesia 

— 

89-45 

1.879 

Eastern  Galicia 



1,420*50 

29.8.11 

Bncowtna 

— 

181-69 

3,816 

Milan,  Mantua,  Castiglione,  and  Sabionctta  .... 



124*60 

2,617 

Hungary 

— 

8,637*13 

76,170 

Croatia  and  .Slavonia 

_ 

329*00 

Transylvania 

— 

954*27 

20,039 

Military  Frontier 

— 

682*00 

14.322 

ToUl  in  1780  : 

— 

11,095*20 

232,899 

Subsequent  Alterations 

1782 

Acquired  by  Emperor  Joseph  II. .byTmitv, in  theTnn  District 

4-00 

— 

— 

1701 

Acquired  by  Emperor  Leopold  4n  Aits  h*trovn  and  Cnna  District 

1*00 

— 

— 

Total  at  the  Isginning  of  the  Reign  of  Emperor  Francis  I., 

March  1792 

— 

11,100*80 

233,117 

1795 

Acquired  by  the  Third  Division  of  Poland  (Western  Galicia) 

889*40 

— 

— 

1797 

(Peace  of  Campo  Pormio),  by  which  Austria  coded  Belgium, 

Lombardy,  and  Breisgau 

615*00 

-— 

— 

And  received  in  return  Venice,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania 

613*00 

— 

— 

Total  in  1797  . 

— 

11,982*20 

251,626 

1801 

( Peace  of  Lunoville)  coded  Etsch,  Falkenstcin,  and  Frickthal 

33*00 

— 

— 

1903 

8-00 

— 

— 

41*00 

— 

| — 

Acquired.  Trient  and  Hrixcn 

89-00 

— 

— 

1804 

Bought,  Blumcncck,  Lindau,  and  Rothcnfels  .... 

10-50 

— 

— 

Total  at  the  Assumption  of  the  Title  of  Emperor  of  Austria 

on  the  lltb  August,  1804  

I - 

12,040*70 

1 
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S<ju»r<  Mllr. 

1805 

(Pence  of  Presburg),  ceded  Venice,  Venet.-I“tria,  Dalmatia, 

1 

Albania.Tyrol,  and  Yorarlberg,  and  all  Possessions  in  So  a Ida 

1,198*59 

[ — 

— 

Acquired,  Salzburg,  Berchtesgaden,  Matrei-ZUler,  and  Brix- 
enthal 

186*5? 



1807 

(Treaty  of  Fontainebleau),  coded  Monfalcono  . 

6*94 

1 — 

~ 

1 

Total  In  1807  . 

__ 

11,023*68 

231 ,497 

1809 

(Peace  of  Vienna),  ceded  Salzburg.  Berehtc-enden,  Mntrvi- 
Ziller  and  Brixenthal,  Inn,  and  Half  District  of  Hnn-rurk, 
Villach,  Carnlola,  4J ; •rz.  Gnullaca,  Aust.-Iatria,  Trieste, 
Flume,  Half  of  Croatia, Western  (Inlicin.  anil  Zamosk 

1,851*45 

130*17 

1810’ 

(Treaty  with  Russia),  ceded  Tamopol  and  Czortkow 

— 

- 

Total  In  1810 . 



9,042*06 

189,883 

1811 

(Treaty  of  Paris,  June  8),  recovered  North  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
lierg 

213*91 

1815 

(Vienna  Congress),  acquired  and  recovered  T^mbanlo- Vene- 
tian Kingdom,  (Ji-rz.flnulisca,  Trieste,  tli«  Whole  of  Istria, 
Dnlrnutia,  Kogusa,  Venet.-Albania,  ('amiola,  Flume,  Cro- 
atia, South  Tyrol,  Mulrei-Thal,  .Villach,  Tamopol,  and 
Czortkow 

2,116*72 

Total  in  1815  . . 

_ 

11,872*69 

238,827 

1816 

(Treaty  of  Munich.  April  14),  recovered  Salzburg,  Inn,  Half 
of  Hansruck,  Ziller,  and  Brixenthal 

212*02 

— 

— 

1835 

Total  at  Accession  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 

— 

11,584*71 

243,279 

1845 

(Treaty  with  Russia  and  Prussia),  incorporated  Cracow  and 
District 

21*33 

- 

- 

1848 

Total  at  Accession  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I. 

— 

1 1 ,606*04 

243,727 

1859 

(Peace  of  Znrich),  ceded  the  greatest  part  of  Lomimnly  . 

353-16 

- 

Total  In  1859  , , , 

- 

11  ,262*88  j 

236.311 

In  180-1,  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  hereditary 
emperor  of  Austria ; ami  on  the  6th  of  August, 
he  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. This  latter  event  had  been  preceded  by 
the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic 
Empire. 

AUTUN,  a city  of  France,  dep.  Saone  et  Loire, 
on  the  Arroux,  48  m.  SW.  Dijon,  on  the  railway 
from  Dijon  to  Never®.  Pop.  1 1,897  in  1861.  It  w 
picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  the  declivity  and 
j>artlv  on  the  top  and  at  the  !*>ttom  of  a hill.  It 
is  neither  handsome  nor  regular;  most  jiart  of  its 
edifices  are  old.  and  have  a mean  appearance;  but 
there  are  several  among  them  well  worth  notice. 
It  has  two  cathedrals,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill ; but  neither  has  l>oen  completed.  The 
spire  of  one  of  them,  825  ft.  in  height,  is  remnrk- 
nble  for  it*  elegance  and  the  lightness  of  its  con- 
struction. The  church  of  St..  Mnrtiu,  built  by 
Queen  Bmnehault,  and  containing  lier  tomb,  fur- 
nishes specimens  of  different  kinds  of  architecture. 
The  champ  dr  Mars,  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
a spacious  square  elevated  on  a terrace,  and  planted 
with  trees,  affords  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
square  of  the  cathedral  has  a magnificent  foun- 
tain. There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux,  one 
of  which  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  of 
a Roman  bridge.  Autun  is  the  seat  of  a bishop, 
of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  of  com- 
merce ; and  has  a college,  a diocesan  seminary,  a 
cabinet  of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  a collec- 
tion of  pictures,  two  small  libraries,  and  a theatre. 
It  has  also  manufactures  of  cotton  velvet,  of 
a sort  of  stuff  described  as  tupit  dr  pied,  dites 


' nuirchnvx , fitted  for  coverlets,  horse  cloths,  &c„, 
with  liosierv,  and  tanneries.  There  is  a coal  mute 
at  the  harnfet  of  Chamtiois,  within  about  a league 
of  the  town. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  France. 
It  was  originally  called  Bibructe , and  is  described 
by  Caesar  as  by  far  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
town  (long*  nnu-imo  ac  coitiuaissitno)  of  the  vEdui. 
(Pe  Bello  Gall.  lib.  i.  § 28.)  Having  been  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  it  took  the  name 
of  Auguatodunum  from  that  emperor,  and  dun , a 
, Celtic  term  for  a hill.  Subsequently  it  was  called 
j Fluviu  JEduorwn.  The  Burgundians  took  it  in 
1 427 ; and  it  was  afterwards  sacked  and  burned  by 
| the  Saracens,  and  latterly  by  the  English,  in  1379. 

I If  espoused  the  party  of  the  league,  and  suffered 
' much  during  the  religious  warn.  It  still  possesses 
.many  tine  remains  of  antiquity.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  Is  the  triumphal  arch,  caul'll  the  gate  of 
Arroux,  of  large  dimensions,  and  which,  though 
’ built  without  cement,  is  in  exceeding  fine  presorva- 
1 tion  : a smaller  triumphal  arch ; the  mins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  a Roman  burying-gmund,  of  the 
temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Dnisus,  and  of  a temple 
of  Minerva,  with  many  lm$  reliefs,  medals,  and 
utensils.  The  ancient  city  was  much  more  con- 
siderable than  the  modem  one.  The  walls  may 
still  Ik*  traced,  and  are  so  solidly  built  as  to  be 
almost  like  rock. 

Tacitus  mentions  (Annal.  lib.  iii.  § 43)  that  the 
i noble  youth  of  Gaul  resorted  for  instruction  to 
| August odunum.  Eumene*.  the  rhetorician,  who 
; was  bom  here  about  the  year  261,  states  in  bis 
orati*»n  (Pro  Restmirandis  Scholls,  § 20),  that  re- 
I presentations,  or  maps,  of  the  different  countries  «d 
| thq  then  known  world  were  delineated  on  the 
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porticos  or  places  where  the  youth  met,  setting 
forth  their  names,  situations,  the  rise  aiul  course 
of  their  rivers,  the  outline  of  their  coasts,  Ac. ; and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  portion  of  this 
ancient  delineation  is  said  to  have  been  recently 
discovered.  (Encyc.  des  Gens  du  Monde,  art,  An- 
tiquites  d'Autun.) 

The  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who  afterward*  played 
So  many  important  parts  in  the  political  drama, 
was  bishop  of  this  town  nt  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  The  Abbe  Roquet  tc.  whom  Mo- 
librc  is  said  to  have  taken  for  a model,  was  also 
one  of  its  bishops.  This  has  given  occasion  for 
the  following  epigram  : — 

41  Hoquette  dans  son  temps,  Talleyrand,  dans  le  nfitre, . 

Furent  les  (•rGquca  d'Antun : 

Tartu  tie  est  lv  portrait  do  fan ; 

Ah ! si  Molk're  eat  connu  1' autre  l ” 

AUXERRE  (an.  Anti*siodurum ),  a town  of 
France,  cap.  dep.  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  95  m.  SE.  Paris  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  Pop.  16,081  in  1861.  It  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  a hill,  and  its  environs  are  charm- 
ing ; but  with  the  exception  of  the  houses  along 
the  quay  and  the  river’s  aide,  it  is  generally  ill- 
built,  with  various  crooked  streets,  and  has  a 
gloomy  appearance.  Principal  public  buildings, 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in 
France ; the  church  of  St.  Peter;  the  abbey  of  St. 
< iermnin ; the  bishop’s  palace ; and  the  hotel  of 
the  prefect.  A finely  shaded  promenade  surrounds 
the  town,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  dis- 
tributed from  a public  fountain.  Auxene  was  the 
scat,  of  a bishopric  which  has  l>een  suppressed  ; it 
has  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce, a college  (high  school),  a secondary  eccle- 
siastical school,  a model  school,  a society  of  ngri- 
culture.a  botanical  garden, a museum  of  antiquities, 
a public  library  with  24,000  vols.  and  l HO  MSS.,  a 
handsome  theatre,  Ac.  It  has  manufactures  of 
calicoes,  woollen  coverlets,  hosiery  and  caps,  hats 
earthenware,  violin  strings,  and  wine  casks.  'Hie 
wines  produced  in  the  environs  are  much  esteemed, 
particularly  those  of  Migraine  and  Chainette  ; and 
a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them,  and  in 
casks,  wood,  and  staves.  The  Yonne  is  navigable 
from  a lit  lie  above  the  town. 

AUXONNE,  a town  of  France,  dbp.  Cote  d’Or, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  18  m. 
ESE.  Diion.  Pop.  7,103  in  18(51.  It  ranks  in  the 
fourth  class  of  fortified  towns,  being  defended  by 
works  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  is  well  built, 
and  the  ramparts  serve  as  pleasant  promenades. 
There  is  a fine  bridge  across  the  Saone,  with  a levy 
pierced  by  twenty-three  arches  to  give  a passage 
to  the  water  in  inundations.  Auxonne  is  the  seat 
of  a tribunal  of  commerce;  and  has  a college,  a 
school  of  artillery,  a small  public  library,  Ac.,  with 
manufactures  of  cloth,  serges,  and  muslins. 

AVA  (Ang-ira,  a fish-pond,  so  called  because 
one  formerly  stood  then1) ; the  ancient  and  again 
the  present  cap.  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Irmwadi,  1(50  m.  SW.  Bhamo,  and 
above  300  m.  N.  Rangoon,  lat.  21°  51'  N.,  long. 
IMP  68*  MPE.  Pop. under  80,000.  (Wilson.)  It 
consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  city,  both  fortified : 
the  outer  is  5£  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded, 
except,  on  the  Irrawadi  side,  where  there  is  scarcely 
any  defence,  bv  a brick  wall  15  ft.  high,  and  1£ 
ft.  thick ; outside  of  which,  on  the  S..  is  a deep, 
rapid,  and  unfonlable  torrent,  the  Myit-tha ; on 
tlic  W.  a jungle  and  swamp ; and  on  the  E.  the 
Myit-riai,  a rapid  stream.  160  yards  broad.  The 
inner  city  is  placed  at  the  NE.  angle  of  the  former, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a better  wall,  1 m.  in  eire., 
and  has  also  some  natural  defences.  The  inner 
city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  jmlacc, 
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council-chamber,  arsenal,  and  the  dwellings  of  a 
few  of  the  principal  courtiers.  Ava  contains  many 
temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a sitting  image  of 
Gaudama,  2 1 ft.  in  height,  said  to  consist  of  a single 
block  of  marble ; in  another  all  oaths  of  conse- 
quence are  administered,  the  breach  of  which  is 
considered  a heinous  crime.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally mere  huts  thatched  with  grass  : the  markets 
arc  furnished  with  British,  as  well  as  Chinese  and 
Lao  manufactures ; but  for  trade,  wealth,  and 
prosperity,  this  capital  is  very  far  beneath  Bangkok, 
the  cap.  of  Siam. 

AVAL  LON  (an.  Abaflo),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Yonne,  cap.  arromL  on  the  Cousin,  25  m.  SSL. 
Auxerro.  Pop.  6,536  in  1861.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a granite  rock,  and  commands,  espe- 
cially from  the  promenade  of  the  Petit  Gmr s,  a 
fine  view  of  the  rich  and  well-cultivated  valley  of 
the  Cousin.  It  is  a handsome  town,  with  good 
houses,  and  broad  and  well-kept  streets.  The  front 
of  the  parish  church,  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  and 
the  concert  hall,  deserve  notice.  It  has  a court  of 
original  jurisdiction,  a commercial  tribunal,  and  a 
college ; with  fabrics  of  cloth,  paper,  mustard.  Ac. 
The  casks  and  other  articles  of  toneUerie  are  in 
high  repute.  The  hills  round  the  town  produce 
excellent  wine,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot ; and 
it  has  also  an  extensive  trade  in  coni,  timber, 
staves,  and  casks. 

Aval  Ion  is  very  old:  it  owes  its  foundation  to  a 
strong  castle,  every  vestige  of  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, that  once  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  is  built. 

AVEBURY,  or  ABURY,  a parish  and  small 
village  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  h m.  W.  MarlU>- 
rough.  Pop.  747  in  1851,  and  725  in  1861.  The 
parish  contains  the  gigantic  remains  of  what  is 
usually  considered  to  be  a Celtic  or  Druidical 
temple.  This  singular  and  stupendous  ruin  is 
situated  in  a fiat  traet  of  country,  and  consists  of 
a large  circular  space  of  ground,  having  on  the 
outside  a bank  or  mound  of  earth,  the  inner  slope 
of  which  measures  nlsnit  80  ft.  in  width : immedi- 
ately within  this  bank  is  a broad  and  deep  ditch; 
and  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  latter  stand  the 
relics  of  a circle  of  vast  upright  stones,  similar  to 
those  of  Stonehenge,  measuring  from  15  to  17  ft. 
in  height,  about  40  ft.  round,  and  estimated  to 
weigh  from  40  to  54  tons  each.  The  diameter  of 
this  circle  is  about  1,400  ft. : when  complete  it 
contained  100  stones,  40  of  which  were  standing 
in  1722,  when  Dr.  Stukeley  examined  it;  but  in 
1802  only  18  stones  were  left,  and  the  number  has 
since  been  still  further  reduced.  Within  this  outer 
circle,  or  great  temple,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called, 
were  two  smaller  temples,  each  formed  of  two  con- 
centric circles  of  stones,  having  one  a single  stone 
in  the  centre,  and  the  other  a group  of  three  stones. 
Some  of  the  stones  in  the  two  inner  temples  are  of 
a prodigious  size.  They  are  all  of  a siliceous  grit, 
and  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  that  accompany 
the  great  chalk  formation  that  here  crosses  tho 
kingdom. 

In  connexion  with  the  circular  stones,  or  temples, 
already  noticed,  were  two  avenues  each  above  1 in. 
in  length,  formed  by  double  raws  of  vast  upright 
stones.  One  of  these  led  in  a SE.  direction  to 
Overton,  where,  according  to  Stukeley,  it  termi- 
nated in  a small  elliptical  temple  of  similar  stones: 
the  other,  or  W.  avenue,  terminated  in  a single 
stone.  Stukeley  supposes  that  the  SE.  avenue 
had,  when  perfect,  2 00,  and  the  W.  203  stones; 
but  of  the  former,  which  had  72  stones  standing 
in  1772,  only  16  are  now  left,  and  of  the  latter 
onlv  2. 

'fhe  village  of  Avebury  stands  within  the  peri- 
phery of  the  great  circle,  or  temple,  and  is  in  i»art 
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built  of  the  stones  with  which  it  ami  the  minor 
circles  were  composed,  these  having  been  blasted 
and  broken  to  pieces,  to  serve  for  this  and  similar 
purposes. 

Immediately  S.  from  the  great  circle  or  temple 
at  Avebury,  dist.  $ m.,  is  the  barrow,  or  artificial 
mound  of  earth,  called  Silbury-hilL  This  huge 
barrow  covers,  according  to  the  measurement 
adopted  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  5 acres  ami  30  perches 
of  ground,  being  2,027  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
base : its  diameter  at  the  top  is  120  ft.,  the  sloping 
height  of  its  side  316  ft,  and  its  perj>endirular 
height  170  ft.  It  is  impossible  to  say  for  what 
pnrjxtse  this  immense  mass  of  earth  was  heaped 
together;  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude that  it  may  have  lieen  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  stone  circles  at  Avebury.  (I  >r.  Stukcley’s 
volume  on  Avebury,  published  in  17 13,  and  subse- 
quently Sir  R.C.  rtoare’s  Ancient  Wiltshire.) 

However  desirable,  it  does  not  np[**ar  verv  pro- 
bable  tliat  any  satisfactory  explanation  will  ever 
l>e  given  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  singular 
structures  descrilied  alxive  were  erected.  All  traces 
of  their  origin  seem  to  lie  burie«l  in  impenetrable 
olttcurity.  The  favourite  theory  is,  that  the  struc- 
ture at  Avebury,  as  well  as  that  of  Stonehenge, 
were  dmidical  temples,  where  the  Druids,  or  priests 
of  the  ancient  Hritona,  celebrated  their  sacred 
rites.  Hut,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  with 
which  this  theory  has  been  put  forward,  and  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  its  support,  it 
appears  to  be  entirely  destitute,  not  merely  of 

(iroof,  hut  even  of  any  considerable  degree  of  pro- 
lability.  Co-war,  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  the 
principal  authorities  with  respect  to  the  Druids,  do 
not  give  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  notion  of 
their  having  constructed  or  made  use  of  any  such 
temples.  Cicsar  (see  Hello  Gollico,  lib.  vL  s.  13) 
says  that  they  retired  at  a certain  |»eriod  of  the 
year  loco  ran  sc  era  to ; for  which  Gnevius  has  pro- 
posed to  read  fuco  evnsecrato : and  this  emendation 
is  rendered  probable  by  what  is  said  by  Lucan, 
Tacitus,  and  Pliny.  The  first  says,  in  reference  to 
the  Druids, 

‘ X cm  ora  alta  remotis 

Incolitis  luels.’  Lib.  L lino  4.r»3. 

Tacitus  (Annal.  lib.  xiv.  9.  30)  tells  us  that  the 
Romans,  having  taken  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  appa- 
rently the  grand  seat  of  the  Druids,  cut  down  their 
groves  sacred  to  savage  superstitions — excisiyue 
luci , saris  superstition! hus  sacri.  And  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  xvi.  s.  44).  states  that  the  Druids  raborum 
rliijunt  Incus,  nec  ulltt  sacra  sine  ca  front! c mnjiciunt. 
Hut  no  classic  author  mokes  the  remotest  allusion 
to  the  Druids  using  such  extraordinary  temples  as 
thoue  previously  described.  Hcno*,  if  any  depen- 
dence  l»e  placed  on  ancient  authority,  if  would 
seem  that  the  seats  of  druid  superstition  were  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest — in  places  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible from  Stonehenge,  or  even  Avebury. 

AVEIRO,  a sea-nort  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Heim,  34  m.  NN\V.  Coimbra,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  actuary  of  the  Youga,  lot.  4 d°  38'  24"  N., 
long.  8°  37'” o-i"  VV.  Pop.  4,918  in  1 M.>8.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a bishopric  nml  of  a custom-house  ; and 
lins  n good  deni  of  trade  in  salt,  manufactured  in 
the  little  islands  in  the  bay;  in  sardines,  of  which 
there  is  an  extensive  fishery ; and  in  wine,  oranges. 
Ac.  It  hns  a college,  a hospital,  a workhouse, 
and  seven  convents.  The  oysters  on  the  adjoining 
coast  ara  reckoned  the  lx_*st  in  Portugal.  The  en- 
trance to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  jjointed  out  by 
two  stone  pyramids,  each  seventy  feet  high,  which, 
when  brought  into  a line,  show  the  course  over  the 
bar.  The  latter  has  about  15  feet  at  high-water 
springs,  and  9 4 at  low'  water  do, : at  ncu|>s  the 
You  I. 
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depths  are  respectively  12  and  feet.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  observe,  that  the  bar  being  of 
shifting  sand,  is  liable  to  i>crpctua)  changes,  and 
that  it  should  never  be  attempted  without  the  aid 
of  a pilot.  (Tofino,  Spanish  Pilot,  Eng.  truns.,  p. 
97,  See.) 

AVELGHEM,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  9 m.  ESE.  Oourtnny. 
Pop.  4,097  in  1856. 

A VELLA  (an.  AMla),  a town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Avellino,  5 in.  NE.  Nola,  in  a charm- 
ing situation,  commanding  a view  of  Naples.  Pop. 
5,250  in  1861.  It  is  celebrated  by  Virgil  for  its 
honey  or  its  apples,  it  is  not  certain  which 
* Et  quos  mat\fei'<r  dcwpectant  mmnia  Abcllie.’ 

JEn.  vii.  740. 

But  some  MSS.  read  melifera. 

AVELLINO  (an.  Abellinuw),a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  cap.  of  province  of  same  name,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a hill,  in  a fertile  valley  near  the  Saba  to, 
29  m.  E.  Naples.  Pop.  19,235  in  1861.  It  is  for- 
tified, is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  the  civil  and 
commercial  courts  for  the  prov.,  and  has  a royal 
college.  It  has  a cathedral,  three  parish  churches, 
a square  adorned  with  an  obelisk,  a public  granary ; 
with  manufactures  of  coarse?  cloth,  paper,  macca- 
roni,  sausages,  whose  siqxTior  excellence  has  long 
been  admit  test,  and  dyeing  works.  It  is  the  en- 
trepot of  the  surrounding  country,  ami  has  a pretty 
extensive  trade.  Chestnuts  are  gathered  in  largo 
quantities  in  the  environs,  but  hazel  nuts  are  their 
most  important  product.  The  latter  were  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and  wrere  called  by  them 

nuccs  -l  reliance. 

Avellino  is  said  bv  Swinburne  to  be  * a con- 
siderable city,  extending  a mile  in  length  down  the 
declivity  of  u hill,  with  ugly  streets,  but  tolerable 
houses.  The  churches  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  being  crowded  with  monstrous  orna- 
ments in  a barbarous  style,  which  the  Neapolitans 
seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
cathedral  is  a poor  building,  in  a wretched  situation, 
with  little  to  attract  the  eye  except  some  uncouth 
Latin  distiehs,  and  shapeless  Gothic  sculpture. 
Their  only  edifice  of  note  is  a public  granary,  of 
the  composite  order,  adorned  with  antique  statues, 
and  a very  elegant  bronze  one  of  Charles  IL,  king 
of  Spain,  while  a boy.  The  town  abounds  with 
provisions  of  every  sort,  and  each  street  is  supplied 
with  wholesome  water.’  (Swinburne's  Two  Sici- 
lies, voL  i.  p.  Ill,  4 to  ed.)  It  has,  however,  been 
a good  deal  improved  of  late  years ; but  the  nboVe 
is  still  a pretty  fair  representation  of  its  general 
appearance. 

AVENCHES,  Germ.  Wifflisburg  (on.  Aren- 
ticum),  a town  of  Switzerland,  in  a portion  of  the 
canton  de  Vaud  enclosed  in  that  of  Freiburg,  ft.  m. 
from  Hurt  Alban,  on  the  Lake  Xeuchatel,  and  1£ 
m.  from  the  shore  of  I,ake  Mornt.  Hop.  1,756  in 
I860.  This  town,  now  hardly  worth  notice,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  important  in  Switzer- 
land. According  to  some  authorities,  it  was  built, 
and  a Roman  colony  placed  in  it,  by  Vespasian  ; 
but  others,  with  more  probability,  conjecture  that 
it  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by  Vespasian, 
after  being  laid  waste  by  Vitellius.  The  ancient 
walls  enclose  a space  of  more  than  5 m.  in  circum- 
ference. It  has  some  fine  remains  of  antiquity, 
such  as  mnsaical  pavements,  an  amphitheatre, 
columns  of  while  marble,  an  aqueduct,  Ac.;  and 
its  importance  is  known  from  several  Roman  mile- 
stones found  in  parts  of  the  Hays  de  Vaud,  being  all 
numbered  from  Aventicum.  Though  now  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  lake,  it  was  during 
the  period  of  its  prosperity  upon  its  margin,  the 
iron  rings  to  which  the  boats  were  fastened  being 
still  visible. 
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AV'ENWELDE,  a village  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Westphalia,  reg.  Minden.  about  half-wnv  l>etween 
Bielefeld  and  Wiedenbnick.  Pop.  1,495  in  1861. 
The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  linen 
man  u fart  urea. 

AVERNO  (LAKE  OF),  (an.>4rer»ii/i0,a  famous 
lake  in  Southern  Italy,  about  10  m.  W.  Naples, 
near  the  sea.  The  lake  occupies  what  then:  Is  good 
reason  to  think  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
and  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  high  bills*  except 
where  there  is  an  outlet,  by  which  it  formerly 
communicated  with  the  Lucnne  Luke.  It  is  from 
1$  to  1$  m.  in  circumference;  the  water  clear, 
very  deep,  and  well  supplied  with  tench.  During 
the  early  period  of  Roman  historv  the  hills  round 
this  lake  were  thickly  covered  with  dense  forests, 
which  gave  it  a gloomy  ap|>eanuice,  and  by  con- 
fining the  mephitic  vapours  that  rose  from  the 
volcanic  soil,  rendered  the  air  extremely  un- 
healthy. In  consequence  the  place  was  early 
regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  The  poets  re- 
presented A v emus  as  sacred  to  the  infernal  gods, 
and  as  being, in  fact,  the  entrance  by  which  Ulysses 
and  /Eneas  descended  to  the  lower  regions ! 

* funis  est  Acherontts  ad  undo* 

Pandere  iter  ocean  etagnontc  voragine  fauces. 

Tax  at  et  horrenilo*  nocrit  tellaris  hiatus, 
Interdumque  novo  ]>erturbat  lurnine  manes.’ 

Sil.  I tali  cus,  xii. 

It  wns  said  that  no  bird  could  flv  over  the  lake 
without  being  destroyed  bv  its  poisonous  exhala- 
tions. and  hence  its  name  A vermis  (Aoprot),  with- 
out birds).  This  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  in  some 
well-known  lines  (/En.  vi.  237). 

But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  dis- 
pelled the  obscurity  and  sanctity  that  had  so  long 
encircled  the  Avcmus.  He  cut  down  its  groves; 
and  having  joined  it  to  the  Lucrinc  bay,  he  brought 
ships  into  its  solitudes,  and  used  it  as  a harlxmr  in 
which  to  exercise  galleys  ! The  Lucrine  lake,  or 
rather  bay,  was  almost  entirely  tilled  up  by  the 
subterraneous  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo.  in  1538. 
On  one  side  the  lake  of  Avemo  arc  the  remains  of 
a large  octagon  temple,  probably  appropriated  to 
the  worship  of  Hecate;  and  opposite  the  temple, 
on  the  other  side  the  lake,  is  the  opening  of  the 
subterranean  conduit  usually  called  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil,  but  which  was,  in  fart,  a tunnel  leading 
from  the  lake  to  the  sea.  The  hills  round  the  lake 
are  now  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  ami 
retain  none  of  that  gloomy  grandeur  for  which 
they  were  once  so  celebrated.  They  are  still, 
however,  at  certain  seasons  unhealthy. 

A VERS  A,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Ca- 
serta,  9 m.  N.  Naples,  and  11  m.  E.  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. Pop.  18,518  in  1861.  It  is  situated 
in  a lieautifiil  plain  covered  with  vines  and  orange 
trees;  is  well  built  and  well  laid  out;  is  the  seat 
of  a bishopric,  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  king- 
dom ; of  a royal  governor,  and  of  a tribunal.  It 
has  nine  churches  and  some  convents ; but  it  is 
principally  distinguished  by  its  foundling  hospital 
and  its  lunatic  asylum.  The  fomier  is  said  by 
Bnlbi.  to  Ik*  n nursery  of  artists  and  artisans  for  the 
entire  kingdom.  The  latter  is  exceedingly  well 
managed.  'Flic  apartments  are  laid  out  and  fur- 
nished so  as  to  suit  the  state  of  the  fiatients ; and 
even'  method  is  resorted  to,  by  amusement  and 
exercise,  to  divert  their  attention.  Those  that  arc 
furious  are  of  course  separated  from  the  others,  and 
subjected,  if  need  be.  to  the  strait-jacket.  This 
establishment  has  served  as  a model  to  others,  at 
Reggio,  Modena,  and  Palermo.  A sort  of  almond- 
cake.  called  torrone , made  here,  is  in  great  demand 
at  Naples. 

A versa  was  built  in  1030,  by  the  Normans;  but 
it  was  subsequently  twice  burnt  down.  Andrew, 
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of  Hungary,  husband  to  Joan  I.  queen  of  Naples, 
was  murdered  here  in  1345. 

AVESNES,  a town  of  France,  d<*p.  dn  Nord, 
cap.  ammd.  and  canton,  on  the  greater  Elpe,  10^ 
m.  S.  Maubeuge.  Pop.  3,516  in  1861.  It  is  a 
fortified  place  of  the  4th  class,  its  fortifications 
having  been  repaired  by  Vaubon.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  a sub-prefect,  and  has  a tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  a commercial  col- 
lege, an  hospital  for  old  persons,  And  an  agricul- 
tural society.  It  is  ill  built,  and  triatr.  The 
cathedral  has  a spire  300  ft.  in  height,  which  has 
five  chimes  of  bells.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse 
serge,  woollen  hosiery,  carpentry  work,  with  tan- 
neries, breweries,  soap  works,  and  distilleries.  A 
particular  kind  of  cheese  produced  here  is  known 
as  * Man»ll cm.’  Avesnes  suffered  severely  from  the 
explosion  of  a powder  magazine,  when  besieged 
by  the  Prussians  in  1815. 

AVEYRON,  a dep.  of  France,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  being  separated  from  the  Me- 
diterranean by  the  Ilerauit;  between  43°  41'  30" 
and  44°  55'  25"  N.  lat.,  and  1°  50'  15"  and 
3°  26'  E.  long.  Area  882,171  hectares.  Pop. 
396,025  in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous depts.  of  France.  With  the  exception  of 
some  volcanic  plateaux  detached  from  the  Plomb 
de  C'antal,  and  which  advance  as  far  as  the  Tm- 
yerc,  all  the  other  mountains  belong  to  the  chain 
of  the  Cevennes,  the  summit  ridge  of  which  forms 
its  S.  frontier.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  soil  is 
very  considerable.  Rhodes  being  2,280  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  are  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  and  have  many  subterranean 
caves.  The  soil  of  the  plateaux  and  elevated 
grounds  is  generally  very  inferior;  but  that  of  the 
valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  sorts  of 
com.  Principal  rivers,  Lot,  Avcvron,  whence  the 
dep.  takes  it  name,  and  Tarn.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
verv  backward  state,  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
unfruitful  nature  of  the  soil,  partly  of  the  long 
continuance  of  frosts  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  hail-storms,  but  principally  of  the  want  of  ca- 
pital and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Field  labour 
is  mostly  performed  by  oxen.  Produce  of  com 
sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Sheep  numerous, 
and  their  wool,  which  is  generally  fine,  estimated 
at  800,000  kilogs.  a year.  A great  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  pigs  are  raised.  In  the 
district  of  Roquefort,  where  cheese  is  made  from 
sheep’s  milk,  and  the  district  of  Guyole,  the  dairy 
is  an  object  of  groat  attention.  In  some  parts  the 
farms  are  extensive,  and  the  strictest  gradation  is 
preserved  among  the  labourers  attached.  The 
latter  eat  little  butcher's  meat,  and  their  fowl  is 
very  indifferent.  Some  wine  Is  made,  but  the 
quality  is  inferior.  According  to  the  official  tables, 
the  soil  of  the  dep.  is  mostly  distributed  as  follows : 
— Cultivable  hind  365,000,  meadows  122,000,  vine- 
yards 34,000.  forests  84,000,  and  heaths,  rocks, 
wastes,  &c,  209,000  hectares.  The  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce  reaches  at  an  average  12,000,000 
fr.  a year,  of  which  the  cheese  of  Roquefort,  and 
Guyole,  sheep,  and  wwillen  stuffs,  enter  together 
for  about  one- fourth.  The  coal  and  iron  mines  of 
the  Aveyron  are  among  the  most  important  in 
France.  Iron-works  have  been  established  within 
the  last  thirty  veers,  anil  they  are  now  prosecuted 
with  great  spirit  and  success,  and  furnish  employ- 
ment to  some  thousands  of  workpeople.  A good 
deal  of  copper  is  also  produced.  Manufacturing 
industry  has  made  very  considerable  progress. 
About  20.000  workpeople  are  sup|ioHcd  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs, 
Hosiery,  Ac.  In  the  arrondissemeut  of  St.  Affrigue 
about  900  hands  are  employe*!  in  the  spinning 
and  manufacture  of  cotton ; and  there  are  in  the 
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dep.  about  800  employed  in  the  tanning  and  dress-  | mense  building,  in  which  1.000  obi  soldiers  are 
ing  of  leather  and  the  glove  trade.  There  are  i accommodated.  The  Hotel  I)icu  Ls  also  on  a large 
also  factories  of  hats  and  pa|>er,  with  dye  works,  scale.  The  theatre,  a large  handsome  edifice,  was 
and  coopers’  works.  Aveyron  sent  three  ineml»ers  erected  in  1 *24.  Avignon  communicates  with 
to  the  legislative  assembly  in  1864.  Principal  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  by  two  bridges,  one 
towns,  Khodez,  Milhau,  8t.  Affrinue,  and  Ville-  of  wood  and  one  of  boats.  Since  the  opening  of 
franche.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  lx*  much  the  railway  from  Paris  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
addicted  to  drinking  and  quarrelling;  anil  as  they  has  a station  here,  the  trade  of  the  city  has  greatly 
all  carry  a knife,  called  a capuchadou,  their  quur-  improved,  and  it  has  Income,  the  seat  of  several 
rel.s  sometimes  end  fatally.  new  manufactures.  They  consist  principally  of 

t AVEZZANO,  n town  of  Southern  Italy,  pro v.  silk  stuffs  and  velvets.  There  are  also  some  wool- 
Aquila,  in  a fine  plain,  within  nlwut  a mile  from  i len  and  cotton  fabrics,  with  a cannon  foundry,  a 
the  NW.  angle  of  the  lake  Fucino.  Pop.  4,720  in  j type  foundry,  dye  works,  and  tanneries.  A good 
1861.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  which,  however,  , many  works  art*  printed  in  the  town.  Large 
are  in  a ruinous  condition.  The  houses  arc  gene-  quantities  of  madder  arc  produced  in  the  neigh- 
rallv  mean,  but  there  are  some  good  buildings,  bouring  country,  and  Avignon  is  the  centre  of  tho 
among  which  a castle  belonging  to  the  Colonna  ! trade  in  that  drug. 

family.  Avignon  existed  before  the  Roman  invasion, 

AVIGLIANA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  and  afterwards  heentne  a Roman  colony.  In  1305 
Turin,  15  in.  \V.  Turin.  Pop.  3,441  in  1861.  It  (.'lament  V.  transferred  thither  the  residence  of 
is  finely  situated  on  a hill,  has  a castle,  fabrics  of  the  popes,  who  continued  to  reside  here  till  1377. 
coarse  cloth,  and  filatures  of  silk.  when  they  returned  to  Rome;  but  twoschismatical 

AYIGLIANO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  popes,  or  popes  elected  by  the  French  cardinals, 
Potenza,  cap.  cant.,  1 1 m.  NXVV.  Potenza.  Pop.  ; resided  at  Avignon  till  14U8.  Clement  VI.  having 
15,652  in  1861.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a | acquired  the  property  of  the  town  and  district,  it 
hill,  a part,  of  which  being  undermined,  in  1824.  | continued  to  belong  to  the  holy  see;  and  though 
by  continued  rains,  gave  way,  and  destroyed  a sometimes  taken  i>v  the  French,  it  was  always 
part  of  the  town.  It  lias  a tine  collegiate  church, 1 restored,  till  17111,  when  it  was  finally  incorporated 
sundry  conveuts,  and  a royal  college.  The  aur-  with  France. 

rounding  country  produces  the  finest  oxen  in  AVIGNON ET,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Southern  Italv.  Garonne,  near  the  canal  of  Lauguedoc,  1U  tn.  NW. 

AVIGNON  (an.  Avmio),  a city  of  France,  cap.  Caatclnaudry.  Pop.  2,51)0  in  1861.  Here  five 
dep.  Vaucluse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  53  | inquisitors  were  put  to  death  by  the  Albigcois  in 
m.  NNW.  Marseilles,  on  the  Paris- Mediterranean  | 1242.  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  suspected  of 
railwnv.  Pop.  38,081  in  1861.  It  is  the  sent  of  - secretly  instigating  the  crime,  was  condemned  by 
an  archbishopric,  of  a tribunal  of  original  juris-  j Innocent  111.  to  be  stripjied  naked  and  whipped, 
diction  and  of  commerce,  and  has  a royal  college  AVILA,  a town  of  spuin,  cap.  prov.  Avila,  on 
of  the  2nd  class,  a primary  normal  school,  a theo-  the  Adaia,  64  m.  WXW.  Madrid.  Pop.  6,410  in 
logical  seminary,  a school  of  design,  a public  1857.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  a uni- 
lihrnry  containing  30,000  volumes  and  5(8)  MSS.,  versify,  eight  parish  churches,  and  numerous  eon- 
a museum  of  pictures,  a botanical  garden,  with  vents  and  hospitals.  Formerly  it  was  richer  and 
societies  of  arts  and  agriculture.  Having  been  more  flourishing  than  at  present.  It  baa  still 
long  the  residence  of  the  popes,  Avignon  was  j manufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  huts,  and  silk, 
filled  with  churches,  convents,  and  other  religious  AVILES,  a town  of  Spain,  Asturias,  at  the 
houses,  many  of  which  have  now  fallen  into  decay,  j mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  18  m. 
It  is  situated  in  a flne  plain,  and  is  surrounded  bv  N.  Oviedo,  Pop.  3,207  in  1857.  There  is  a 
high  walls,  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  Its  tiemitiful  stone  bridge  across  the  river.  It  has 
promenades  along  the  walls,  and  its  quays  along  some  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  and  prepares 
the  river,  arc  both  said  to  be  very  fine.  The  city  boilers  and  other  utensils  made  of  the  cojipcr 
was  formerly  much  more  populous  and  thriving  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  It  has 
than  at  present,  and  half  the  space  now  included  I very  little  trade,  the  water  in  the  }s>rt  being 
within  the  wails  is  oecupied  with  gardens,  Ac.  so  shallow  that  it  is  hardly  accessible  even  to 
The  streets  ore  narrow  uud  crooked ; ami  the  coasters. 

houses  and  buildings  have  generally  a gloomy,  { AVIS,  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  13 
melancholy  appearance.  Mr.  Inglis  says, — ‘ 1 m.  SSYV.  Rovcredo.  Pop,  3,530  in  1857.  It  lias 
never  saw  any  town  that  I should  not  prefer  to  a castle,  manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  a 
Avignon  as  a residence:  its  filthiness  is  disgust-  . quarry  of  flints. 

ing.  absolutely  inconceivable  to  be  found  in  a A V IZ,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alontejo,  35  m. 

civilised  count rv.  And  it  is  the  less  excusable  as  WSW.  Portnlegre.  Pop.  1,530  in  1858.  Jt  is  the 
the  town  Ls  well  supplied  with  water.’  (Switzer-  chief  place  of  the  knights  of  the  order  de  l’Avis, 
bind,  Ac.,  p.  186.)  This  was  some  thirty  years  ! founded  by  Alphoiuo  I.  in  1146. 
ago,  and  since  then  things  have  somewhat  mended,  AYIZE,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Marne,  cap. 
although  the  ancient  city  is  not  yet  famous  for  canton,  6 m.  SSE.  Epernav.  Pop.  1,874  in  1861. 
cleanliness.  The  ancient  palace,  occupied  by  the  Its  territory  is  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  which 
popes,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  rock  called  produce  large  quantities  of  Champagne  nwuMeux 
lie  Dons.  It  is  a Gothic  building,  constructed  at  of  the  second  quality.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
different  periods,  of  vast  extent,  with  high,  thick  in  wine. 

walls,  ami  now  serves  as  a prison,  military  depot,  AVOLA,  or  AULA,  n sea-port  town  of  Sicilv, 
and  barrack*.  The  cathedral  church  of  Notre  prov.  Syracuse.  12  m.  S\V.  Syracuse.  Pop.  1 0.7 A l 
Dame  de  Dons  is  very  ancient,  and  contains  the  in  1861.  The  town  is  prettily  ami  salubriously 
tombs  of  several  distinguished  |>crsoiis.  The  situated  on  a woody  eminence,  having  a marine 
church  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  which  only  the  spire  village  on  the  beach,  a tonnara,  and  a batten*  for 
now  remains,  contained  the  tomb  of  Laura,  im-  defence ; and  from  several  respectable  edifices,  tole- 
mortalised  by  Petrarch,  and  of  the  “brave  Crillon,*  ruble  streets,  and  a good  market-place,  has  an  air 
the  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  and  one  of  the  most  of  cleanliness  anil  regularity.  Besides  the  profits 
chivalrous  of  French  warriors.  The  Hotel  des  of  the  tonnara,  the  town  has  a considerable  traffic 
Invalided,  subsidiary  to  tluit  of  Paris,  b an  ira-  in  wine. corn,  cheese,  carubbas,  almonds,  oil.  honev, 
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and  fruit,  and  some  in  sugar,  made  from  the  only  | 
cane  plantation  now  left  on  the  island.  'Die  ad- 
jacent country  abounds  with  game,  and  supplies  j 
pasturage  to  a great  numlier  of  tine  cattle,  many 
of  which  are  exerted  to  Malta. 

AVOLD  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dtfp.  Moselle,  i 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Russel,  18  m.  VV.  Saruuemines. 
Pop.  8,288  in  18(11. 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  fivers  in  England, 
of  which  the  most  important  are 

!•  The  Uvper  Avon , has  its  source  at  Avon- 
Well,  near  Nascby,  in  Northamptonshire,  about 
300  ft.  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea.  1 1 Hows  gene-  I 
rally  in  a SW.  direction,  but  with  a very  winding  i 
course,  passing  successively  the  towns  of  Warwick,  1 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  Evesham,  till  it  unites  with  1 
the  Scvem  at  Tewkesbury.  It  has  a large  body  of 
water;  and  is  navigable  by  barges  for  about  40*m.,  ( 
or  from  the  Severn  to  Stratford,  where  it  is  joined 
bv  the  Stratford  canal.  Its  entire  course  may  be 
about  100  m. 

2.  The  Lower  Aron,  has  its  sources  contiguous 
to  Malmesbury  ami  Wooton- Basset,  in  Wiltshire, 
its  two  anus  uniting  near  Great  Somerford ; it 
thence- pursues  a circular  course,  passing  Chijv- 
)>enhatn,  Bradford,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  falling  into 
the  Bristol  Channel  alnnit  8 in.  below  Bristol. 
Owing  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the 
largest  class  of  merchantmen  come  up  the  river  to 
Bristol.  The  Rennet  and  Avon  canal,  from  New- 
bury to  Bath,  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Avon, 
establishing  a water  commuuieatiou  across  the 
kingdom. 

3.  The  Hampshire  Aron,  rises  near  Devizes,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Salisbury  Plain.  At  Salisbury  it  is 
joined  by  the  Wily  and  the  Bourne ; and  is  navi- 
gable from  Trafalgar-house  to  where  it  falls  into 
the  English  Channel  at  Christchurch. 

There  are  some  other  rivers  of  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, hut  none  of  them  seem  to  lie  considerable  1 
enough  to  require  any  special  notice.  There  arc  ■ 
also  three  small  rivers  of  this  name  in  Scotland  : 
one  an  aftiuent  of  the  Spey,  one  of  the  Clyde,  and  | 
another  having  its  emliouehure  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  near  Borrowstoness. 

A V RANCHES  (an.  Inyrna),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Manche,  cap.  arrondissement,  on  a hill  near 
the  Suez,  32  m.  SSW.  St.  Lo,  and  3 m.  from  the  ! 
sea,  on  the  railway  from  Argoutan  to  Granville,  j 
Pop.  8,592  in  1861.  This  is  a very  old  town.  Its  ca-  | 
thedral.  consecrated  in  1121,  was  unroofed  during 
the  revolution,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  In  it,  in  1172, 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  did  penance  and  re- 
ceived absolution  for  the  murder  of  Beckett.  (Lyt- 
telton’s Hist.,  Henry  II.,  v.  p.  123.)  Avrancnes 
has  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a college,  a 
workhouse,  a theatre,  and  a public  library,  con- 
taining 10,000  volumes  and  200  MSS.,  with  manu- 
factures of  lace  and  blondes.  Small  vessels  come 
up  the  river  to  the  bridge  opposite  the  town,  but 
it  has  little  trade. 

AX,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Arriege,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  20  m.  SE.  Foix.  Pop. 
1.679  in  1861.  The  situation  of  Ax  is  very  pic- 
turesque and  romantic.  It  derives  distinction 
from  its  numerous  hot  mineral  springs,  the  heat  of 
the  water  of  some  of  which  approaches  nearly  to 
the  boiling  point.  Their  reputation  is  increasing, 
and  with  it  the  size  and  importance  of  the  town, 
the  latter  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  resort 
to  the  wells. 

AXEL,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, prov. 
Zen 'and,  21$  in.  WNW.  Antwerp.  Pop.  2,631  in 
1801. 

AX  MI  NSTER,  a m.town  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
lmnd.  Axminster,  on  the  Axe,  147  m.  WSW. 
Loudon,  16  m.  E.  Exeter.  The  parish  contains 
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6,590  acres,  and  2,918  inhab.,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a small  hill,  has  wide  streets,  and  is 
clean  and  healthy.  The  church,  a clumsy  struc- 
ture, is  in  part  very  ancient,  and  there  is  a free 
school  where  fourteen  children  are  educated  gratis. 
The  inhab.  are  principally  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia 
and  Turkey,  which  are  but  little  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  genuine  fubrics, 

AX  I’M,  an  ancient  and  much  decayed  town  of 
Abyssinia,  prov.  Tigre,  near  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  March  (Astusaxpes),  110  in.  SW.  Arkeeko,  on 
the  Red  Sea ; lai.  14°  6'  N.,  long.  38<>  27$'  E.  The 
population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to 
ten  thousand.  It  is  situated  in  a nook  formed  by 
two  hills ; and  is  said  by  Messrs.  Combes  and 
Tamisier,  by  whom  it  has  been  visited,  to  be  the 
handsomest  town  of  Tigrd  The  houses  are  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  surmounted  bv  a cone.  In  its 
centre  is  a Christian  church,  winch  seems  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  described  by 
Mr.  Salt  (Valentin's  Travels,  Hi.  88) ; but  the  tra- 
vellers referred  to  almve  say,  that  Salt’s  statements 
with  respect  to  it  are  much  exaggerated.  Accord- 
ing to  them  it  is  inferior  even  to  not  grenier*  onli- 
naires ; so  that  in  tins  instance  Bruce,  who  is  ac- 
cused by  Salt  of  having  undervalued  the  church, 
would  seem  to  be  the  preferable  authority.  (Voyage 
en  Abyss inie,  i.  267.)  Axum,  however,  would  not 
be  worth  notice  were  it  not  for  its  ancient  fame, 
and  its  antiquities.  That  it  is  very  ancient  is 
abundantly  certain ; and  its  former  greatness  is 
evinced  by  the  ruins  which  still  remain.  Of  these 
the  most  conspicuous  is  an  obelisk  60  ft.  in  height 
(Salt  says,  in  Lord  Valcntia’s  Travels.  80  ft.;  but 
he  afterwards  rectified  his  mistake),  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  granite,  crowned  with  a patera , ami 
beautifully  sculptured,  though  not  with  hierogly- 
phics. There  are  said  to  have  lieeu  formerly  above 
fifty  obelisks  in  the  city;  but,  except  the  one  now 
noticed,  the  others  are  all  prostrate. 

It  is  known  that  a Green  kingdom  was  founded 
in  Ethiopia,  of  which  Axum  was  the  capital,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  country,  some  time  after  the 
Christian  n-ra.  The  Greek  writers  of  the  later 
ages  used,  in  fact,  to  call  the  Ethiopians  Axumites ; 
and  the  Poriplus  of  the  Ervthnean  Sen  nfiords 
authentic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  indo- 
jiendent  kingdom  of  Axum,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
intricate  subject  by  the  discovery,  at  Axuin,  of  ail 
upright  slab  or  stone,  bearing  an  inscription,  copied 
and  translated  by  Mr.  Salt.  This  remarkable 
monument  records  the  result  of  a successful  attack 
made  by  Aizanos,  king  of  the  Axumites,  on  some 
barbarous  trilies.  And  it  sohap]>eiis  that  Aizanos 
was  king  of  Abyssinia  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Constantins,  who  addressed  a letter  to 
him  anno  33d.  This,  therefore,  may  fairly  l*e  con- 
cluded as  the  date  of  the  inscription  in  question ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  icra  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Axumite  kingdom,  or  how  long 
it  existed  after  the  above  date. 

A f/ulis,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Anneslcy  Bay, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  was  anciently  the  port  of  Axum, 
and  a great  mart  for  the  commodities  of  Ethiopia, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Ac.  It  was  the  port  whence  Ethio- 
pian slaves  were  shipped  for  all  part*  of  the  world. 
(Ancient  Universal  History,  xviii.  329,  8va  ed.) 

AY,  or  AI.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Mame.  cap. 
cant,  on  a hill  near  the  Marne,  16  m.  S.  Rheims. 
Pop.  3,418  in  1861.  This  town  is  famous  for  its 
wine,  the  best  of  the  tins  nwusseiuv  de  Champagne. 
It  is  said  by  Jullien  to  lie  Jm,  spiritueux,  pttUunt, 
r/> Heat,  et  pourvu  if  un  joli  boumtet,  (Topographic 
des  V ignoble*,  p.  31.)  Dr.  Henderson  says,  that 
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it  is  unquestionably  an  exquisite  liquor,  being 
lighter  and  sweeter  than  the  Sillery,  and  neemn- 
l »unicd  by  a delicate  flavour  and  aroma,  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  That  which 
merely  creams  on  the  surface  (demi  mouaseuj)  is 
preferred  to  the  full-frothing  ( grand  mousse  ux) 
wine.’  (History  of  Wines,  p.  154). 

AYAMONTE,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  eralnmchure  of  the 
Gaudinna,  25  m.  W.  Huelva,  lat.  37°  13'  X.,  long. 
7°  Ilf  15"  W.  Pop.  5,969  in  1857.  It  stands  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  has  two  parish  churches, 
a foundling  hosjiital.au  almshouse,  and  some,  con- 
vents. The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged 
in  fishing;  but  some  ship-building  is  also  carried  on, 
and  lace,  soan,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured. 

AYLESBURY,  a borough,  m.  town,  ami  par.  of 
England,  co.  Buckingham,  bund.  Aylesbury,  on 
an  eminence  in  the  celebrated  vale  of  the  same 
name,  38  m.  XW.  London.  18J  SE.  Buckingham. 
The  borough  includes  an  area  of  3,200  acres,  and 
a pop.  of  6,168  in  1861.  It  is  irregularly  built,  has 
a modem  market-house, constructed  after  the  model 
of  the  temple  of  the  eight  winds  at  Athens,  and  a 
handsome  county-hall,  in  which  the  Lent  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  : the  county  jail  is  also  in 
the  town,  and  here,  too,  the  members  for  the 
county  are  nominated,  and  the  return  declared 
The  church  is  a large  ancient  structure,  with  a 
tower  visible  many  miles  round.  The  charities  of 
Aylesbury  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Among 
others  there  is  a free  school,  for  the  *upj>ort  of 
which  a considerable  amount  of  pro|**rty  has  (teen 
bequeathed,  that  furnishes  education  * for  about 
130  boys;  there  are  also  a number  of  other  cha- 
rities, with  almshouses,  Arc.  Some  law  is  manu- 
factured, and  a numlter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  employ  themselves  in  the 
breeding  and  fattening  of  ducks,  of  which  largo 
uumlterH  are  sent  to  the  metropolis.  Aylesbury 
has  returned  two  m.  to  the  IL  of  C.  since  1554. 
Previously  to  1804,  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the 
inhab.  of  the  borough  paving  scot  and  lot ; but  in 
consequence  of  the  flagrant  corruption  of  the 
electors,  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  members 
for  the  Imrough  was  then  extended  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  hund.  of  Aylesbury.  The  pari, 
borough  had  27,090  inhab.,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  registered  electors  1 ,30 4.  The 
vale  of  Aylesbury  is  one  of  the  richest  tracts  in 
the  empire.  It  is  principally  appropriated  to  the 
fattening  of  cattle  and  dairying. 

AYLESFORD,  a village  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Kent,  lathe  Aylesford;  the  village  being  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  which  intersects 
the  [tar.,  m.  30,  SE.  London.  The  [tar.  contains 
3,330  acres,  and  a pop.  of  2,057  in  1861.  The 
church,  a handsome  building,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  higher  than  the  roofs  of  the  bouses  in 
the  village.  There  is  a bridge  over  the  Medway, 
and  an  almshouse,  endowed  in  1605.  Xear  the 
town  was  a ('annelite  monastery,  granted  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  by  Henry  VIII.,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ; from  whom  it  has  descended 
to  the  Finch  family,  now  earls  of  Avlesfonl,  who 
have  modernised  the  building,  and  made  it  a 
comfortable  residence.  But  the  most  remarkable 
monument  in  the  vicinity  of  Aylesford  is  Kitscoty 
J louse , about  1 m.  NK.  from  the  village.  It  con- 
sists of  three  large  upright  stones,  each  about 
8 ft.  in  height,  with  another  lying  on  the  top,  1 1 
ft.  in  length  by  8 in  breadth,  and  2 thick;  and 
there  are  some  similar  stones  in  the  vicinity.  An- 
tiquarians differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  object 
of  this  singular  structure;  but  the  more  common 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  intended  as  a 
monument  to  Catigem,  a British  chief  killed  in  a 
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battle,  circa  a.d.  455,  with  the  Saxons  under 
If  enlist  and  Horsa.  (Hasted’s  Kent.  8vo.  cd. 
voL  iv. ; Turner’s  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iii.  cap.  50.) 

AYR,  a maril,  co.  of  Scotland,  on  its  W.  coast, 
stretching  for  about  75  m.  along  the  shores  of  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  having  X.  the 
co.  of  Renfrew,  K.  Lanark  and  Dumfries,  SE. 
Kirkcudbright  and  H.  Wigtown.  It  contains 
650,156  acres,  of  which  nearly  a half  is  supposed  to 
be  arable.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of 
Garrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  The  first,  which 
comprises  the  county  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Doon, 
is  for  the  most  part  moorish,  wild,  and  mountain- 
ous. Kyle,  the  middle  district,  lying  between  the 
Doon  on  the  S.  and  the  Irvine  on  the  X..  possesses 
a large  extent  of  low,  well-cultivated  land  along 
the  shore;  but  the  E.  part  is  hilly  and  mountain- 
ous. Cunningham,  though  the  smallest  of  the 
districts,  is  the  most  populous,  best  cultivated, 
and  richest.  Climate  moist  and  mild.  Agri- 
culture, down  to  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
was,  speaking  generally,  execrable;  but  it  has 
been  prodigiously  improved  in  the  interval,  and 
especially  during  the  last  ten  or  dozen  years. 
The  whole  co.  is  now  intersected  with  good  roads, 
and  is  well  fenced  and  sulxlivided.  Drainage,  the 
most  inq>ortnnt  of  all  improvements,  has  been 
prosecuted  to  a great  extent;  and  the  practice  of 
furnnt'  draining  is  carried  on  with  extraordinary 
zca1  and  the  most  perfect  success.  Improved  ro- 
tations have  been  everywhere  introduced;  and 
lands  that  formerly  only  produced  poor  crops  of 
black  oats,  now  carry  heavy  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  Ayrshire  cow  is  particularly  fitted 
for  die  daiiyq  which  is  extensively  earned  on, 
chiefly  in  Cunningham,  the  original  country  of 
the  Dunlop  cheese.  Farm-houses  and  offices,  for- 
merly mean  and  wretched,  now,  for  the  most  part, 
extensive  and  commodious.  The  old  valued 
rent  was  15,967/.,  the  uew  valuation  for  1864-5 
amounted  to  762,661/.,  exclusive  of  railways  rated 
at  113,777/,  Coal  is  found  in  several  parts,  and 
is  extensively  wrought  and  exgKirtod.  Iron  is 
made  at  Muirkirk,  Glengarnock,  mid  other  places. 
The  woollen  manufacture  Is  earned  on  exten- 
sively at  Kilmnniock;  and  cotton  mills  have  been 
erected  ntCatrine.  Principal  towns,  Kilmarooek, 
Ayr,  May  bole,  and  Irvine.  Ayr  contains  forty-six 
parishes.  It  had.  in  1801,  a imputation  of  84,207; 
in  1821,  of  127,299;  in  1841,  of  164,356;  and  in 
1861,  of  198,971.  Of  the  pop.  in  1861.  there  were 
males  96,994,  and  females  101,977.  It-  sends  two 
m.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; for  the  co.,  and  the  borough*  of 
Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  and  Irvine  are  associated  with 
others  in  the  election  of  representatives.  Pari, 
constituency  4,642  in  1864.  (Census  of  Scotland, 
1861 ; Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinb.  Almanack,  1865; 
New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Robertson’s 
Rural  Recollections.) 

Ayr,  a sea-port,  royal  borough,  ami  m.  town  of 
Scotland,  cap.  Ayrshire,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river 
Ayr,  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  65  m.  SW. 
Edinburgh,  and  30  m.  SSW.  Glasgow.  The  pop. 
of  the  buigh  and  parish  amounted,  in  1861.  to 
19,659,  of  which  9,094  males,  and  10,565  females. 
The  number  of  families,  in  1861,  was  4,502.  ami 
of  inhabited  houses  2,281.  Ayr  is  finely  situated 
on  the  margin  of  a broad  level  plain,  and  has 
recently  been  much  improved  and  enlarged.  The 
county  buildings,  containing  a county  ball,  with 
apartments  for  the  justiciary  court,  drc.,and  town’s 
buildings,  containing  a news-room,  mid  rooms  for 
dinners,  balls,  assemblies,  Ac.,  are  both  on  a large 
scale : to  the  latter  is  attached  a fine  spire,  226  ft. 
in  height.  The  Wallace  Tower,  erected  a few 
years  ago,  on  the  site  of  an  old  building  of  the 
, same  name,  is  115  ft.  high.  A statue  of  Sir 
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\\  ill  mm  Wallace,  by  Thom,  has  l>con  placed  in 
a niche  in  it.^  front ; bat  the  artist  hu  not  been 
so  happy  in  this  instance  as  in  his  statues  of  Tam 

0 Slum  ter  ami  Souter  Johnnie.  There  is  an  old 
and  a new  church,  but  neither  is  remarkable. 

1 he  academy  is  a plain  building,  in  a good  situa- 
tion : and  no  inconsiderable  |>art  of  the  late  im- 
provement of  the  town  may  Ik*  ascribed  to  the 
well-merited  reputation  of  its  teachers,  which  has 
attracted  a great  uumlie.r  of  families.  Ayr  is  a 
very  ancient  burgh.  It.  was  chartered  in  1202; 
and  parliament*  have  been  frequently  held  in  it. 
Jt  is  the  seat  of  a synod  and  presbytery;  of  a 
justiciary  and  sheriff's  court;  has  a good  town’s 
library,  and  a mechanic’s  institute;  a theatre ; and 
several  charitable  institutions.  About  1.000  hand-  i 
looms  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  cotton  for  | 
rite  Glasgow  manufacturers;  and  there  is  an  ex-  | 
tensive  foundry,  with  two  tan-works  and  a flourish- 
ing carpet- manufactory.  The  total  shipping,  in 
the  year  1803,  consisted  of  430  British  vessels,  of 
32,902  tons,  and  13  foreign  vessels,  of  2,030  tons, 
which  entered  the  port.  The  port,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  is  formed  by  two  piers,  which  project 
a considerable  way  into  the  sea;  hut  it  labours 
under  a deficiency  of  water,  not  having  more  than 
5 ft.  water  over  the  bar  at  ebb-tide,  nor  above 
15  ft.  at  high  water  springs;  aud  is  exposed  to 
rile  W.  gales,  which  throw  in  a very  heavy  sea. 
Tli is  defect  has,  however,  lieen  in  part  obviated 
by  the  construction  of  a breakwater,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  enlarge.  The  annual  value  of  real 
pro|K*rty,  in  I8f>4— 5,  was  45,370/.,  exclusive  of 
railways.  A rail  wav  connects  Ayr  with  Glasgow, 
Kilmarnock.  ami  all  the  chief  towns  of  Great 
Britain.  Ayr  is  joined  with  Campbelton,  In- 
vertin', In*inc,  and  Oban,  in  the  return  of  a mem- 
ber to  the  H.  of  C.  The  parish,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  contains  an  area  of  7,130  acres, 
and  the  pari,  constituency  in  1804  was  073,  the 
munici|ial  448.  The  corporation  revenue  for 
1804-5  amounted  to  2,040/.  The  cottage  in  which 
Robert  Bums  was  bom,  with  Allowav  Kirk,  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ait,  about  2£  in.  distant, 
on  the  r«>ad  to  Mnybole.  (Oliver aud  Boyd’s  Kdiuh. 
Almanack,  1805.)’ 

AZAN1,  a city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  Edrenos 
( Rhyntlacu jr),  now  wholly  in  mins.  The  small 
modern  village  of  Tjaudcre-IIissar,  22  m.  W.  by 
S.  Kutaleh,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  built 
from  its  remains.  Little  is  said  about  this  city  in 
ancient  authors;  hut  its  ruins,  which  have  been 
carefully  descrilird  hv  Major  Kepi  tel.  show  that  it 
had  liven  a place  of  great  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence. The  principal  remains  are  two  bridges, 
connected  by  a sujierb  quay,  with  a temple  and  a 
theatre,  the  latter  luring  232  ft.  in  diameter.  Some 
of  the  columns  of  the  temple  are  still  standing: 
they  are  «»f  the  Ionic  order;  the  shafts,  formed  of 
a single  block  of  marble,  being  28  ft.  in  length. 
Ami  this  is  really  only  a fair  sjtecimen  of  the 
numliericss  remains  of  antiquity  in  a country  once 
swarming  with  cities,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
wealth  and  improvement;  but  now  all  hut  de|*>- 
pulated,  steejied  in  poverty,  and  a prey  to  every  dis- 
order that  a barbarian  government  and  a debasing 
6U|ier«tition  can  intliet. 

AZKKHIJAX  (an.  A tropatena) , a prov.  in  the 
X \V.  of  Persia,  In-tween  26°  and  38®  40*  N.  lat., 
and  44°  2o'anri  49°  K.  long.,  having  N.  the  A ms 
or  A raxes,  K.  a part  of  the  Russian  territories 
anil  rite  Caspian  Sea,  S.  the  Kizil-Ozein.  which 
w-pamtos  it  from  the  other  Persian  provs.,  and  \V. 
Turkish  Armenia.  It  consists  of  a succession  of 
high  mountains,  separated  by  extensive  valleys 
and  plains.  Mount  Sevellnn  towards  its  K.  froit- 
tier,  the  next  highest  mountain  to  Ararat  in  this 
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] part  of  Asia,  rises  to  between  12.000  and  13,000  ft. 
alnive  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sahrnd  Moun- 
| tains,  in  the  centre  of  the  prov.,  attain  to  the 
height  of  9,000  feet.  The  Tnlish  Mountains  run 
from  X.  to  S.  parallel  to,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from,  the  Caspian.  The  great  salt  lake  of  I'rmiah 
(see  Armenia  and  Urmia  it)  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  prov.  It  has  numerous 
rivers,  of  which  the  Araxes,  Kizil-Ozein,  and 
Iugatty,  ore  the  chief.  The  summers  are  hot  ; 
but  the  winters,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  number  of  high  mountain*  covered 
j with  Know  for  the  greater  |«irt  of  the  year,  are 
! severe  and  long-continued.  In  the  valleys  and 
plains  the  land  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant 
ctojw.  Mr.  Kinneir  says,  ‘ Azerbijan  is  reckoned 
among  the  most  productive  provs.  of  Persia,  and 
the  villages  have  a more  pleasing  apjK-umme  than 
even  those  of  Irak.  They  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
embosomed  in  orchards  and  gardens,  which  yield 
delicious  fruits  of  almost  every  description ; and 
were  it  not  for  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  no 
|M*ople  could  anywhere  enjoy  to  a greater  degree 
the  comforts  of  life.  Provisions  are  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  wine  is  also  made  in  considerable 
quantities;  but  the  hulk  of  the  people  are  too  poor 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  blessings ; and,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  approach  of  the  Russians.’  (Me- 
moir, p.  149.)  The  priuci|>al  towns  are  Tabreez, 
Ardebvb  and  Urniiah.  • 

AZlXGIIUR,  an  inland  town  of  Hindustan, 
presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr. ; 40  m. 
NNE.  Benares;  in  24°  Gr  N.  lat..  83°  10'  E.  long. 
Pup.  incl.  troops,  13,332.  Cotton  stuffs  are  largely 
manufactured  here  and  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
ceded  by  the  Xalxri)  of  Oudc  in  1801. 

AZMER1GUXGK,  an  inland  town  of  India  be- 
yond the  Brahmapootra,  pres,  and  prov.  Bengal, 
distr.  Sylhet ; 55  in.  XE.  Barca;  lat.  24°  33'  N., 
long.  91°  ;V  E.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  inland 
t ratfic,  ami  has  an  establishment  for  building  native 
boats, 

AZOFF  (SEA  OF),  the  Pains  Mantis  of  the 
ancients,  an  inland  sea  in  the  SE.  quarter  of 
Europe.  It  communicates  bv  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Ycmcale  (an.  Bosphorus  Cimmtrius)  with  the 
XE.  angle  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  everywhere 
else  surrounded  by  Russian  territories.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  town  of  Azoff  (see  next  article), 
I near  its  XE.  extremity.  It  is  of  a very  irregular 
shape;  its  greatest  length,  from  the  long,  narrow 
, sand-bank  facing  the  E.  coast  of  the  Crimea  to 
I the  mouths  of  the  Don,  taring  about  212  in. ; ami 
its  greatest  breadth  about  110  m.  From  the  Strait 
of  Yenicale  to  Taganrog  is  alxiut  160  m.  It  is 
■ generally  shallow,  and  encumbered  with  sand- 
banks, having,  where  deepest, not  more  than  seven 
fathoms  water,  and  in  some  places  much  less. 

I Along  its  western  shore  it  is  marshy;  and  its  NK. 

! division,  or  that  extensive  arm  denominated  the 
i Gulf  of  the  Don,  is  so  very  shallow  that  it  cannot 
Ik*  navigated,  even  where  dcejtcst,  by  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  10  or  12  ft.  water.  During  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  the  w aters  at  Tagan- 
rog, and  other  places  in  the  gulf,  recede  sometimes 
i to  a considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  rushing 
back  with  great  violence  when  the  wind  changes 
! to  an  opposite  direction.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
its  liottoin  consists  mostly  of  mud,  vessels  take  the 
[ground  without  Isring  injured;  and  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence, less  dangerous  than  might  have  been 
’ supposed.  Owing  to  the  vast  quantity  of  fresh 
: water  brought  down  by  the  Don  and  other 
rivers,  its  waters  are  little  more  than  brackish, 
and  at  times  an*  potable  more  than  20  n».  lielow 
| Taganrog.  It  teems  with  fish,  ami  the  fisheries 
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are  important  and  valuable.  It  is  partially  or 
wholly  covered  with  ice  from  November  until 
February,  or  even  March.  The  navigation  of  the 
Sea  of  AzofT  generally  commences  the  first  week 
in  April  and  terminates  the  last  week  in  Novem- 
ber.  It  is  considered  unsafe  for  vessels  to  prolong 
their  stay  after  that  date,  as  they  incur  the  risk 
of  being  caught  in  the  ice.  When  masters  of 
vessels  observe  the  4 barber  ’ flying,  it  is  an  in- 
fallible sign  of  approaching  frost.  There  are  no 
ports  in  the  Sea  of  AzofT  .suitably  adapted  for 
vessels  to  winter  in,  and  Kertch  is  invariably 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  llerdian.sk,  however,  pos- 
sesses on  the  west  side  of  the  spit  a small  bay 
ca(tahle  of  holding  from  150  to  200  lighters,  and 
which  is  generally  made  use  of  by  the  small  craft 
of  the  AzofT.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Sea  of 
AzofT  has  nearly  trebled  since  the  Crimean  war. 
In  1803  as  many  as  501  vessels  entered  the  port 
of  Bcrdiansk  with  cargoes  amounting  to  54,2054, 
and  533  cleared  with  cargoes  to  the  value  of 
25,9154  They  are  principally  employed  in  carry- 
ing government  provisions  from  the  river  Don  to 
the  different  Black  Sea  stations,  coals  from  BostofT, 
timber,  fruits,  salt  and  fish.  (Report  of  Mr.  Acting 
Consul  Wagstaff  on  the  Trade  of  IJcrdian.sk,  dated 
July  14, *1804;  Purdy’s  Sailing  Directions  for  the 
IJlack  Sesu&c.,  p.  212.;  Hagemcister  on  the  Com- 
merce of  the  IJlack  Sea) 

AZOFF,  a town  and  fortress  of  European  Russia, 
on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  the  Don,  near  the  NE.  extremity  of  the 
above  sea.  This  town  was  founded  at  a very  early 
fieri od  by  Carian  colonists  engaged  in  the  trade  of 
the  Euxine;  and  was  called  by  them  Tanais,  from  ■ 
the.  river  (Don,  then  Tanais),  of  which  it  was  the 
port.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Tuna.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Venetians  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins;  and  | 
was  held  by  them  till  1410,  when  it.  was  sacked, 
and  its  Christian  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  by 
the  Tartars.  The  latter  gave  it  the  name  of  AzofT, 
which  it  still  retains.  Formerly  it  had  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  being  the  emporium  of  all  the  vast 
countries  traversed  by  the  Don.  But  owing  to 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand  in  that  channel 
of  the  river  on  which  it  is  built,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  reaching  it  by  any  but  the 
sins lle>t  class  of  vessels,  its  trade  has  been  entirely 
transferred  to  Taganrog ; its  fortifications  have 
also  fallen  into  decay ; and  it  now  consists  only  of 
a cluster  of  miserable  cabins,  inhabited  by  little 
more  than  1,200  individuals. 

AZORES  (THE),  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS, 
an  archipelago  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging 
to  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  about  800  m.  distant, 
occupying  a line  of  about  100  leagues  from  ESE. 
to  WNW.,  Ik* tween  86°  59'  and  89°  44'  N.  lat., 
and  31°  7'  and  25°  10'  W.  long.  It  is  divided 
into  three  subordinate  groups.  The  1st,  lying  at 
the  WNW.  extremity  of  the  archipelago,  includes  ! 
Flores  and  Corvo;  the  2nd,  or  central,  Faval, 
Pico,  St.  George,  Graeiosa  and  Terceira;  and  the 
3rd  at  the  ESE.  extremity,  St,  Michael’s,  the 
largest  of  the  whole,  and  St.  Mary’s.  The  name 
(///ms  dos  Aft/rrs)  is  said  to  l»e  derived  from  the 
vast  number  of  hawks  ( fa/co  milrus ),  called  by  the 
natives  ofor,  by  which  ihjy  were  frequented  at 
the  epoch  of  their  discovery.  These  Inlands  seem 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  formation. 
Their  general  as|iect  is  picturesque  and  bold.  For 
the  most  part  they  present  an  irregular  succession 
of  isolated,  conical,  or  acuminated  hills,  with  table 
lands  rising  from  2,000  to  5,000  ft.  in  height ; the 
former  separated  by  valleys,  the  latter  stratified 
and  intersected  by  tremendous  ravines  and  deep  I 
chasms,  formed  by  the  action  of  rain  on  Lhc  soft  j 
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| volcanic  remains  composing  the  monntains;  the 
i whole  are  almost  invariably  bounded  by  magni- 
I fieent  mural  precipices,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  frequently  rendered  inaccessible  by  soft 
crumbling  lava  ami  masses  of  loose  tufa,  of  which 
they  are  formed.  The  peak  of  Pico,  alsmt  7 ,000  ft. 
in  height,  is  the  highest,  elevation  in  the  Azores. 
When  seen  from  a distance  it  appears  like  an 
isolated  cone  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  This 
archi|H*lago  is  subject  to  the  most  tremendous 
convulsions,  towns  and  villages  being  sometimes 
swallowed  up,  while,  at  other  times,  rocks  and 
Elands  have  been  forced  up  from  below  the  waves. 
The  last  of  these  phenomena  occurred  in  1811, 
when  an  island  was  thrown  up  that  has  since  dis- 
appeared. The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  in- 
dustry and  intelligence  arc  alone’waniing  to  make 
j it  in  the  highest  degree  productive.  The  climate, 
though  unsettled  and  humid,  is,  on  the  whole, 
excellent.  The  average  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  from  50°  to  75°.  Rains  are  frequent, 
and  often  so  violent  as  to  effect  considerable 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  country;  but 
scarce  a day  passes  in  which  the  sun  does  not,  at 
some  peritxl,  shine  forth.  The  decidedly  line  flays 
may  be  estimated  at  about  200,  and  the  wet  days 
at  a lx  »ut  00.  Sudden  gusts  and  gales  of  wind  are 
frequent;  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  to  boast  of  a single  good  harbour, 
make  the  Islands  shunned  hv  the  navigator. 

1 They  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
and  pulse,  wine,  the  finest  oranges  and  lemons, 
banana^,  sugar-canes,  coffee-plants,  tobacco,  the 
valuable  lichen  roccella ; and,  with  a little  care, 
most  vegetable  products  may  be  brought  to  the 
utmost  perfection.  Asses  and  bullocks  arc  the 
usual  beasts  of  burden,  Horees  are  scarce  and 
bud ; sheep  and  goats  numerous  ; and  pigs  and 
dogs  swarm  to  an  excess.  Owing  however  to  the 
idleness,  occasioned  in  part  by  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  and  mildness  of  the  climate,  but  in  a 
far  greater  degree  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  the  influence  of  vicious  laws  and  regulations, 
industry  is  all  but  unknown.  The  lands  are  gene- 
rally divided  into  large  estates,  held  under  strict 
entail;  and  the  system  under  which  they  arc 
leased  out  to  the  actual  cultivator  is  as  bad  as 
possible.  The  latter,  being  exposed  to  every  sort 
j of  exaction  and  tyranny,  never  thinks  of  attetnpt- 
! ing  any  improvement.  Hence  the  practice  of 
j agriculture  Is  but  little,  anti  the  science  not  at  all, 
understootL  The  rude  system  of  their  forefathers 
is  continued  without  change  or  miHlitication  of 
any  kind;  anti  their  implements  arc  little  superior 
to  those  of  the  American  Indians.  And  yet,  de- 
spite this  want  of  industry,  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil,  that,  though  in  great 
part  waste  anti  uncultivated,  it  not  only  furnishes 
sufficient  supplies  of  corn  and  other  things  for  the 
native  population,  but  also  a considerable  surplus 
for  ex|M>rtation.  A good  deal  of  coarse  linen  is 
manufactured,  part  of  which  is  exported. 

The  principal  exports  are,  in  ordinary  years,  to 
England,  about  130,000  boxes  of  orange*,  2,000  pipes 
of  wine  and  brandy,  anti  some  roccella ; for  which 
she  sends  in  exchange  woollen  and  cotton  stutfs, 
hard-ware,  and  wearing  apparel  To  Brazil  the 
exports  are  about  5,000  pipes  of  wine,  12,000  yards 
coarse  linen,  and  pulse  of  all  sorts ; for  which 
she  sends  back  rum,  coffee,  sugar,  tfcc.  To  Ham- 
burgh anti  the  N.  of  Euro|x»  are  exported  14,000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  0,000  pi|x*s  of 
wine  and  brandy,  the  returns  being  made  m pitch, 
iron,  glass,  and  cordage.  To  the  Unit  si  States  are 
sent  4,U00  pipe*  of  wine,  200  of  brandy,  and 
boxes  of  oranges  anti  lemons,  the  returns  U*ing 
fish,  staves,  timber,  tar  and  oil  To  Portugal  are 
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sent  large  quantities  of  grain  and  pulse,  salt  pork 
and  beef,  coarse  linen  and  cheese. 

The  population  of  the  archi]K‘lago  was  found,  by 
the  census  of  1858,  to  amount  to  240,548,  not  a 
sixth  part  of  what  it  might  be,  were  the  islands 
moderately  well  cultivated.  They  are  divided 
into  three  departments,  and  are  governed  by  a I 
governor-general  and  two  lieutenant-governors.  | 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Anpra  in  Tereeira, 1 
but  Ponte  Delgoila,  in  St.  Michael's,  is  the  prin- 
cipal town.  The  revenues  amount,  in  all,  to  alnmt 1 
625,000  crowns  a year,  and  the  ox|X*nditure  to 
nearly  200,000,  leavinp  a balance  of  alxmt  330,000  ; 
crowns  to  be  remitted  to  Portupal.  (Boid,  p.  80.) 
The  men  are  well  proportioned,  stronp,  and  well  j 
made;  and  the  women  fairer  than  those  of  Per- 1 
tupaL  All  classes  are  grossly  ipnorant*.  and  are. 1 
consequently,  in  the  last  deprcc  superstitious  and 
bigoted.  The  lower  orders  are  temperate,  and  all 
ranks  are  passionately  fond  of  music.  The  dress 
of  the  common  jioople  is  rude,  and  they  are  in- 
tolerably tiltbv  and  dirty  in  their  persons.  The  , 
liipher  classes  are  pompous,  overt xsarinp,  and  in  j 
the  most  abject  slate  of  moral  debasement.  The  I 
ladies  jkjssc*  few  acquirements,  have  no  conver-  1 


Ration,  and  h ad  a life  of  excessive  indolence.  The 
low  state  of  intelliponce  and  morals  is  principally 
ascrilwible  to  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  theclerpv. 
Previously  to  1832,  there  were  numerous  monas- 
teries and  convents  which  were  suppressed  at  the 
last-mentioned  e|>oeli. 

The  history  of  the  Azores  is  obscure.  They 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients;  but  the  Arabian 
peoprnphers  of  the  middle  apes  seem  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  them,  thouph  it  was  not  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  that  a 
Flemish  merchant  who  had  sailed  from  Lisbon, 
was  driven  bv  stress  of  weather  on  their  ouaata. 
The  court  of  Y*ortugal,  beinp  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, wnt  the  navigator  Cabral  to  prosecute 
the  discovery,  who  fell  in  with  St.  Mary's,  in  1432. 
In  1457  they  were  all  discovered.  At  this  ejioch 
they  were  entirely  uninhabited  and  covered  with 
forest  and  underwood. 

AZI’VTIA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Guipnscoa, 
15  m.  SW.  San  Sebastian.  Pop.  2.335  in  1857.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  some  iron  foundries. 
There  are  jasper  quarries  in  its  vicinity. 

AXKLh.  (BAlllC-EL),  or  the  Blue  Kivkii.  See 
Nilk. 
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BAAL  BEC,  or  BALBF.C  (the  Hcliopnlix  of  the 
Greeks),  anciently  a large  and  splendid  city ; 
lat.  34°  1'  N.,  long.  .'Wi°  11'  R. ; 4b  m.  NW.  Da- 
mascus. 41  m.  SK.  Tripoli,  58  m.  X’K.  Sidon,  and 
130  W.  by  S.  Palmyra.  It  is  situated  in  a fertile, 
well-watered  valley,  the  Oele-Syria  (hollow Syria) 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  Datetia  of  the  moderns, 
between  the  rnlges  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus, 
at  the  foot  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  latter. 

Baal-Bec  has  l»een  declining  for  a lengthened 
period ; but,  of  late  years,  its  decay  has  been  |»e- 
culiarly  rapid.  In  1751  the  pop.  amounted  to  5,000, 
in  178!)  it  bad  diminished  to  1,200,  in  1818  it  did 
not  exceed  500.  and  in  1835  it  Iwirelv  amounted  to 
200.  In  1810  it  had  a serai  (the  residence  of  the 
emir),  two  handsome  mosques,  and  one  good  bath: 
in  1816  one  mosque  had  vanished,  the  other  was  in 
tuins;  and  in  1835  there  remained  no  trace  of 
cither,  or  of  the  serai.  The  remains  of  ancient 
architectural  grandeur  are,  however,  more  exten- 
sive in  Baal-Bec  than  in  any  other  city  of  Syria, 
Palmyra  except  oil;  and  Burvkhardt  regards  them 
as  superior  in  execution  even  to  thaw  of  the 
latter.  Finely  grouped  together,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  town,  are  three  temples,  the  largest  occupying 
a circuit  of  more  than  half  a mile,  and  originally 
consisting  of  n portico,  hexagonal  court,  anti  a 
quadrangle,  besides  the  pcristvlca  of  the  temple 
itself.  Of  this  last,  six  gigantic  and  highly  jk»- 
lished  pillars,  71  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  23  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  their  cornice  and  entablature, 
remain  to  attest  the  stupendous  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  the  structure  of  which  they  made  a tiart. 
The  two  courts  were  encompassed  bv  chamoers, 
open  towards  the  front,  supposed  by  Wood  to  have  i 
beeu  either  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  or  public  ] 
schools;  and  the  peristyle  was  surrounded,  towards  1 
the  W.,  by  an  esplanade  29$  ft.  in  width,  and  ter- 
minated by  a sloping  wall  32  ft.  high.  In  this  wall 
are  three  enormous  stones,  of  which  two  arc  60 
and  the  other  63  ft.  in  length,  their  common 
breadth  and  thickness  being  12  ft.  These  gigantic  \ 
masses  are  more  than  20  ft.  from  the  ground;  and  ; 
the  course  immediately  below  them  consists  of  | 
blocks,  less  enormous,  certainly,  but  varying  from  1 
80  to 37  ft.  in  length,  with  a breadth  of  12  and  n 
thickness  of  9 ft.  The  remainder  of  this  cyclopian 


wall  is  formed  of  verv  huge  stones,  but  there  are 
none  so  vast  as  the  ninive.  Immediately  to  the  S. 
of  the  great  temple  is  a smaller,  but  more  perfect 
edifice,  of  which  the  peristyle,  walls,  and  twenty 
columns  remain.  The  door-wav  leading  into  the 
ImkIv  of  this  temple  is  25  ft.  high  by  20  ft.  10  in. 
broad,  surmounted  by  n superb  basso-relievo,  re- 
presenting an  eagle  hovering,  as  it  were,  over  the 
worshipper  when  about  to  render  homage  to  the 
presiding  deity.  Both  ruins  are  among  t he  finest 
specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Walls,  ceil- 
ings. capita’ •,  entablatures,  every  sjx»t  where  the 
chisel  could  be  introduced,  is  covered  with  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  carving  and  sculpture. 
Solidity,  too,  has  been  most  successfully  combined 
with,  and  not  sacrificed  to,  ornament.  Though 
little  cement  has  been  used,  the  joints  are  so  ad- 
mirably formed  that  a penknife  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  them.  The  more  ponderous  masonry 
lifts  present’d  its  position  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravity  ; the  parts  of  the  pillars  are  connected  by 
iron  cramps.  When  perfect,  the  great  temple, 
with  its  courts,  exhibited  130  pillars  ; the  lesser, 
60;  and,  according  to  Wood  and  Dawkins,  the 
dimensions  of  each  were  as  follow : — 


Great  Tempi.*. 


I-Oflgthj 

Width 

Lcnfth  Width  | 

8tep*  . . 
Portico  . . 
Mo  sag.  Court 
1 Quadrangle 

P**t  | 
AO 

48  1 
190 
404 

Fen 

i 1«8 
1 261 
1 266 
1 420 

j Pert  Frrt 

Peristyle  . : 280  14M> 

K*planade . 1 29$ 

Height  of  Temple  from 
1 ground  to  pediment.  130 

8MAU.HR  TEMrUE. 

width  Hricht 

32ft  ft.  118  ft.  102  ft. 

The  smaller  temple  is  without  courts. 

A barbarous  fSaracenic  wall  is  built  across  these 
ruins  on  the  E. ; 300  or  400  ft.  from  which  is  the 
third  temple,  a beautiful  circular  building,  sur- 
rounded by  Corinthian  pillars ; its  extreme  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  63  ft.,  and  its  interior  32  ft.; 
most  probably  it  had  been  surmounted  by  acu(H>la. 
It  is  considered  as  a c/itj-ffmirreof  art  ; but  un- 
fortunately it  is  in  a very  dilapidated  and  tottering 
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state.  Like  the  larger  temples,  it  is  built  of  com- 
pact limestone,  with  but  little,  if  any,  cement.  In 
the  SW.  aimer  of  the  town,  on  the  highest  spot  of 
ground  within  the  walls,  is  a military  Doric  column, 
00  A.  high,  including  capital  and  pedestal.  On 
the  top  is  a basin  3 ft  deep,  from  which  a hole,  cut 
through  the  capital,  communicates  with  a curved 
channel  9 in.  wide  and  6 deep,  cut  in  the  8.  side  of 
the  shaft,  from  top  to  bottom.  From  this  it  has 
been  inferred  tliat  the  pillar  was  connected  with 
the  water-works  of  the  city : some  sumiose  it  to 
have  been  a clepsydra  or  water-dial.  The  walls  of 
the  city,  3 or  4 m.  in  circuit,  exhibit  a strange 
mixture  of  materials  ; the  breaches  made  by  time 
or  war,  in  the  older  erections,  having  been  repaired 
at  different  times  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
temples  and  other  buildings.  In  one  place  may 
l»e  seen  a large  altar-piece  reversed ; in  others, 
stones  inscrilied  with  Greek  or  Komon  characters ; 
but  all  in  confusion,  and  many  turned  upside 
down.  The  gates  are  of  the  Draconic  period. 
Without  the  walls,  3 or  6 m.  W.,  is  a remarkable 
isolated  Corinthian  column,  between  50  and  60  ft, 
high,  with  a square  compartment  on  its  N.  side,  an 
for  an  inscription,  but  no  letters  remain.  NE.  of 
the  town  Is  a subterranean  aqueduct,  16  ft.  below 
the  surface,  with  several  curious  chambers  cut  in 
the  surrounding  rock.  The  w'hole  neighlxnirhood 
looks  like  an  immense  stone  quarry ; and  on  the 
S.E.,  at  50  or  60  paces  from  the  walls,  among 
other  stones  of  immense  size,  is  one  worked  on 
three  sides,  larger  than  any  used  in  the  wall  of 
the  great  temple.  It  is  70  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  and  thickness  of  14  ft.  Greek,  Homan, 
and  Saracenic  ruins  cover  the  country  for  three  or 
four  leagues  round,  all  evidently  connected  with 
the  former  greatness  and  nros|>erity  of  this  city. 

No  ancient  author  refers  to  the  buildings  at 
Ilaal-Bec.  John  of  Antioch,  a Christian  writer  of 
the  7th  century,  ascrilies,  iu  an  incidental  manner, 
the  erection  of  a temple  to  Antoninus  Pius ; and  this 
is  the  only  account,  with  any  pretensions  to  autho- 
rity, of  the  origin  of  these  extraordinary  remains. 
But  Raal-Bec  was  a nourishing  city  ages  before 
the  Christian  irrn,  and  the  probability  seems  to  lie, 
that  the  Baal- At h,  built  by  Solomon,  in  Lelumnn 
(‘2  Chron.  viii.  6),  was  identical  with  Baal-Bec. 
This  is.  indeed,  the  received  opinion  of  all  elapses 
in  Svria;  and  though  the  remains  of  Corinthian 
architecture  cannot  be  referred  to  a remoter  jhtuhI 
than  that  of  the  Homan  emperors,  the  cyciopuui 
wall  is  evidently  of  a far  more  ancient  date,  and 
answers  to  the  description  of  the  * House  of  the 
Forest  of  Lebanon,’  built  for  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. (1  Kings  vii.  10.) 

That  the  Syrian  deity  Baal  (literally  Ijord) 
was  a personifi cation  of  the  sun,  as  the  vivifying 
principle  of  nature,  is  evident  from  the  Herodian 
(v.  5),  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  from 
Judges  to  Jeremiah,  and,  indeal,  from  the  united 
testimony  of  antiquity.  (Calmer,  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Bible,  art.  Baal.)  Bec,  or  more  properly  Bk:t, 
is  a dwelling.  Baal- Dec  signifies,  therefore,  the 
house  or  city  of  the  sun,  and  this  designation  the 
town  retained,  in  the  Greek  form,  Heliopolis , which 
is  merely  a translation  of  its  Syrian  name.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  Ben-hodad  subdued  this 
city  with  the  adjacent  country  (‘2  Chron.  xvL  4); 
and  that,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus,  it  passed  beneath  the  sway  of  the 
Assyrians  (2  Kings  xvi.  9) ; hut  the  silence  of  all 
the  most  ancient  authors,  respecting  so  fiopulous 
and  wealthy  a city,  is  as  profound  os  it  is  remark- 
able. It,  of  course,  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
Syria,  passing,  successively,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Homans.  It  was  the  station 
of  a garrison  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; but,  while 
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under  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  famed, 
rather  for  its  wealth  And  splendour,  than  for  its 
military  importance.  It  made,  however,  a brave 
resistance  to  the  Arab  arms,  a.d.  635,  and  was  at 
length  surrendered  upon  a capitulation,  the  terms 
of  which  sufficiently  attest  its  great  resources ; 
2,(XH)  oz.  of  gold,  4,000  do.  of  silver,  2,000  silken 
vests,  and  1,000  swords,  besides  those  of  the  gar- 
rison, being  the  price  demanded  and  jiaid  to  pre- 
serve it  from  plunder.  In  748  it  was  sacked  and 
dismantled  in  the  wars  of  the  Ornmiyade  and 
Abassidc  caliphs,  and  from  this  blow  it  never  re- 
vival. During  the  Crusades  it  submittal,  alter- 
nately, to  whichever  party  happened,  for  the  time, 
to  bo  the  stronger,  in  1400  it  was  plundered  by 
the  Tartars  under  Tamerlane  or  Timur  Bec,  since 
which  period  it  has  been  of  no  imjsirtance  e.xcept 
to  the  antiquary  and  historian.  In  1759  it  was 
shaken  by  an  earthquake:  and,  judging  from  its 
decline  during  the  last  century,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when,  like  many  other  eastern  cities,  it  will 
cease  entirely  to  lie  inhabited. 

Though  nothing  certain  lie  known  of  the  history 
of  Baal- lice,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  its  opu- 
lence and  grandeur  must  have  lieen  inainlv  owing, 
{tartly  to  its  situation  in  a fertile  ami  w'cll-watercd 
country,  but  more  to  its  being  a commercial  ait  re- 
pot. Any  one  who  takes  up  a map  of  Syria  will 
see,  at  a glanec,  that  its  position  is  one  of  the  best 
that  could  have  boon  selected  for  an  intermediate 
station  between  Palmyra  and  the  cities  and  ports 
along  the  Plmmician  coasts.  Commodities  passing 
from  Palmvra  to  Tripoli,  Berylua  (Beyrout),  Si- 
don,  and  lyre,  and  conversely,  would  be  most 
conveniently  and  expeditiously  carried  hv  way  of 
Ibial-Bcc.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  that  wealth,  of  which  its  ruins,  like 
tlmse  of  its  great  rival  Palmvra,  attest  the  magni- 
tude, to  the  trade  of  which  it  was  long  a principal 
centre.  And  the  deeolation  in  which  these  two 
splendid  cities  are  now  involved  is  at  least  owing 
as  much  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  pUcc  in 
the  channels  of  commerce,  as  to  the  barbarism  ami 
ignorance  of  their  modem  masters.  (Wood  and 
Dawkins’s  Ruins  of  Bnlbec,  passim ; Volncv,  ii. 
195,205;  Burckhardt’s  Travels,  10,  17:  Richard- 
son’s  Travels,  ii.  502-510.) 

BA  AH,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Zug.  2 m. 
N.  Zug.  Pop.  3,323  in  1860.  It  Is  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain,  has  a line  town-house,  built  in  1674, 
and  a paper  manufactory. 

BAARLF,,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
Brabant,  12  m.  SE.  Breda.  Pop.  1,853  in  1«61. 
It  gave  its  name  to  RarLeus,  the  celebrated  lit- 
terateur and  Latin  poet. 

BABA  (an.  Dectum),  a cape  and  sea-port  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  22  m.  S.  from  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Tenedos;  lat.  39°  30' 5" 
N.,  long.  26°  6'  E.  Near  the  cape  is  the  town, 
small  and  ill-huilt,  with  ahout  4,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  formerly  famous  fora  manufacture  of  knives 
and  sword  blades  ; but,  though  not  entirely  aban- 
doned, this  manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
The  port  is  practicable  only  for  small  vessels. 
Large  quantities  of  valonia  arc  produced  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  trees,  with  the  fields 
on  which  they  grow,  belong  to  a multitude  of  in- 
dividuals; one  man  being  the  proprietor  of  five 
trees,  another «of  ten,  and  so  on.  The  right  to 
export  the  valonia  is  a privilege  annually  con- 
tinual by  a finnan ; a less  or  greater  sum  being 
paid  to  the  seraskier  by  whom  it  is  obtained. 
(Voyage  du  Due  de  Ragusc,  ii.  p.  146.) 

B ABA-DAG H,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
prov.  Silistria,  near  the  NVV.  angle  of  Lake  Has- 
sein,  which  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea, 
21  in.  S.  Danul>e.  Estimated  pop.  10,000,  con- 
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staling  of  Tartar*,  Greeks,  Jew*,  and  Turk*.  It 
is  well  fortified;  street*  paved,  but  dirty;  has  five 
mosques,  two  public.  baths,  and  a college.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  marshy;  and  the 
only  water  fit  fur  drinking  is  conveyed  to  it  a dis- 
tance of  almut  3 m.  by  an  aqueduct.  It  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  by  means  of  the  port  of 
Kara  Kerman,  one  of  the  outlets  of  Lake  Hussein 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

Iialm- 1 high  was  built  by  the  Turkish  sultan 
Bnjazet.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  ami  has 
sometimes  been  the  winter  quarters  of  the  grand 
vizier. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  (STRAITS  OF),  the  strait 
uniting  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Arabic  Gulf  or 
Red  Sea.  The  distance  across,  from  a projecting 
cape  on  the  Arabic  shore  to  the  opjiositc  const  of 
Africa,  is  alxmt  ’20  m. ; but  in  the  intermediate 
sjmee,  though  much  nearer  Asia  than  Africa,  is 
the  small  island  of  Perim,  and  some  other  still 
smaller  islands.  Perim  is  in  lat.  12°  35'  30"  N , 
long.  43°  28'  E.  The  channel  lietween  Perim  and 
the  Arabic  coast,  though  narrower  than  the  other,  | 
aud  the  current  more  rapid,  is  the  most  frequented  I 
by  Arabic  vessels,  probably  because,  lieing  only  ! 
from  7 to  14  fathoms  deep,  it  allows  of  their  cast- 
ing anchor,  which,  owing  to  its  great  depth,  is 
impracticable  in  the  greater  or  western  channel. 

JBalv-cl-  Mandeb  means  literally  the  gate  of  tears; 
a designation  it  may  have  derived  either  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  its  navigation,  or  from  tlrose 
incident  to  the  navigation  of  the  seas  on  either 
aide.  . 

BABYLON  (BafivXtav),  or  BABEL  633),  a 
city  of  Asia,  cap.  Chaldea,  ami  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  lieing  probably  the  largest  city  of  anti- 
quity, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  famous. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  but 
immense  and  shafM'less  masses  of  ruins ; their 
sites  U*ing  |>artlv  occupi<*d  by  the  modem  and 
ineaiilv-built  town  of  Hillah,  the  cap.  of  a dis- 
trict, ami  the  residence  of  a bey  appointed  by  the 
paclia  of  Bagdad.  This  town  lies  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  S.  imrt  of  the  old  enclosures;  lat.  32°  28'  30" 
N.,  long.  44°  9'  45"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 
6,500,  chiefly  Aral*?  and  Jews.  It  is  surrounded 
hv  mud  w alls  ami  a deep  ditch,  and  lins  four  gates. 
Aiodem  Babylon,  or  Hillah,  has  a rude  citadel, 
the  only  public  building  within  the  walls,  except 
a single  mosque,  and  six  or  seven  oratories.  The 
Euphrates,  at  Hillah,  in  its  medium  state,  is  450 
ft.  wide,  74  ft.  deep,  and  its  mean  velocity  is  about 
2$  m.  an  hour.  The  whole  surrounding  country 
is  intersected  with  canals.  The  undoubted  anti- 
quity of  many  of  these  works  is  not  a little  sur- 
prising, considering  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  wholly  alluvial,  and  so  soft  that  the  turning  the 
course  of  the  river  by  Cyrus  (Herod.  Clio,  191 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.,  viL  5),  does  not  apj**ar  to  Rich  an 
exploit  of  ntiv  great  difficulty.  (Mem.  17.)  . The 
Euphrates  annually  overflows  its  banks,  inun- 
dating the  country  for  many  miles  round,  and 
even  rendering  the  district  hetween  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  navigable  in  many  places  for  flat- 
liottomed  lx>nt*.  This  nnminl  flood  fills  the  canals, 
ami  facilitates  agriculture  ill  a surprising  degree. 
The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  soiUextremely  fer- 
tile, producing  dates,  rice,  aud  grain  of  every 
kind,  in  astonishing  profusion;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  illegal  ami  irregular  exactions  of  the  |*achas, 
and  the  insecurity  to  which  all  kinds  of  property 
is  exposed,  the  inhabitants  exert  no  sort  of  in- 
dustry : the  numerous  canals  arc  left  dry  and  neg- 
lected, except  when  filled  spontaneously  by  the 
river;  and  the  small  quantity  of  land  that  is  cul- 


tivated is  not  half  tilled.  (Niebuhr,  Yoy.  en  Ar., 
ii.  234-237 ; Rauwolf’s  Travels,  p.  174,  Ac. ; Pen- 
nell's Geog.  Her.,  i.  459,  Ac. ; Rich's  Mem.  on  Ru. 
Bali.,  pp.  1-17;  Mignaifs  Trav.  in  Chaldea,  pp. 
11  l-l ’22.) 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  a city,  once  the 
greatest,  most  mngnificent,  and  powerful,  in  the 
world ; ‘the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  lieautv  of  the 
Chaldees’  excellency.*  (Isa.  viii.  20.)  We  need 
say  little  of  the  identity  of  the  site  occupied  by 
the  ancient  and  modem  towns;  this  has  been 
completely  established  by  Major  Rennell.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  traditions  preserved 
by  eastern  writers,  the  universal  lielief  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  the  description*  of  the  ancient 
historians,  and,  above  all,  the  discoveries  by  mo- 
dem travellers  of  stupendous  mins  answering  to 
those  descriptions, — leuve  no  room  or  ground  for 
any  reasonable  doubt  u|s»n  the  subject.  (Rennell, 

L 459-511.)  The  magnitude  assigned  by  ancient 
writers  to  this  celebrnt<*d  city  is  so  immense  as  to 
stagger  lielief.  It  was  a perfect  square,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  400  stadia  in  cir.  (Clio, 

§ 178.)  Strabo  (p.  738)  gives  the  circ.  at  385 
stadia;  Diodorus  Siculus  at  860,  on  the  credit  of 
Ctesias;  hut  at  365,  on  that  of  ('llsarehus.  who 
was  on  the  spot  with  Alexander  (ii.  1.).  Quintus 
Curtins  gives  it  at  368  stadia  (v.  1),  and  Pliny 
(vi.  26)  at  60  Roman  m.  The  inextricable  ob-« 
scurity  in  which  the  itinerary  stadium  of  the 
Greeks  is  involved  (see  Rennell,  i.  17—14)  renders 
it  exceedingly  uncertain  whether  those  differences 
are  to  oe  regarded  as  real,  or  as  arising  from  the 
adoption  of  ilifferent  standards.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  same  stadium  is  meant  in  each  ease, 
taking  it  at  its  least  possible  value,  491  ft. ; and 
taking  also  the  measure  of  Diodorus,  the  least  of 
the  whole,  the  area  of  ancient  Babylon,  within 
the  walls,  will  be  found  to  lie  upw  ard*  of  72  *q. 
m„  or  nearly  3$  times  that  of  Ixuidon  with  all  its 
suburbs.  If,  at  the  same  value  of  the  stadium, 

! the  measure  of  Herodotus,  or  that  of  Pliny,  lie 
| taken,  the  area  will  amount  to  more  than  124$ 
sq.  m„  or  aliout  5 times  that  of  Dindon  in  1865; 
and  finally,  if  the  common  stadium  of  Herodottn, 
6«H)  Grecian  or  601$  English  ft.  (Euterpe,  § 149), 

I lie  adopted,  as  well  as  his  measurement,  the  area 
[ will  swell  to  188$  sq.  m.,  or  more  than  seven 
j times  that  of  London. 

( Various  attempts  have  been  made,  by  comparing 
; its  area  with  the  area  and  t*ipulati<>n  of  modem 
| cities,  to  estimate  the  population  of  Babylon.  But, 

| on  the  lowest  calculation,  it  would  Ik*  found,  sup- 
i 1 swing  it  to  have  borne  any  considerable  rcssem- 
| hluiicc  to  a European  city,  to  have  had  a |M>pula- 
I tion  of  5,000,006 — a sup|>ositioii  to  which  all  but 
1 insuperable  obstacles  an;  opposed.  For,  notwith- 
1 standing  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
| country ; the  fewer  wants  of  its  inhabitants  com- 
; pared  with  those  of  northern  latitudes:  and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  numerous  canals,  which 
intersected  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  the  importation  of  bulky 
and  distant  products ; still  there  were  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  situation  ami  govern - 
I ment  sufficient  to  countervail  these  advantages, 
and  to  render  it  all  but  impossible  that  *0  vast  a 
imputation  could  Ik?  supported  within  its  walls. 
The  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey  shows  that  the  extent 
of  country  round  Babylon  available  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  must  have  been  quite  inadequate 
to  supply  the  necessary  demand*  of  the  supposed 
population.  The  Babylonian  plain,  fertile  as  it  is, 
is  soon  lost  in  the  interminable  deserts  of  Sinjar 
and  Arabia;  the  marshes  and  lakes  of  Lower  Me- 
*o)>otamia  and  t'haldea  make  a large  deduction 
even  from  its  fertility;  while,  as  if  wholly  to  ncu- 
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tralisc  the  natural  advantages  of  the  city,  the  I 
Babylonian  monarch*  threw  a variety  of  obstacle*  ■ 
in  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise.  (Her.  Clio, 

§ 185.)  The  fact  i*  universally  admitted,  that  Ba- 
bylon possessed  but  few  points  of  resemblance  to  a 
modern  European  town.  The  buildings  and  popu- 
lation bore  no  proportion  to  its  extent,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Rich,  * it  would  convey  the  idea  rather  of 
au  enclosed  district  than  that  of  a regular  city.’ 1 
(p.  43.)  Pasture  and  arable  land  was  contained  , 
within  the  walls,  sufficient.  Hays  Q.  Curtius  (v.  1),  ! 
to  supply  the  wants  of  ull  the  inhabitants.  This, : 
no  doubt,  is  an  exaggeration;  but  if,  as  must  have 
been  the  case,  a large  portion  consisted  of  produc-  . 
tive  ground,  its  produce  might  have  added  consi- 
derably to  the  provisions  it  was  possible  to  place  I 
in  store.  Xenophon  affirms,  that  when  the  city  j 
was  taken  by  Cyrus,  it  was  stored  for  twenty  | 
years, — r Atoe  if  rlxooiv  •rJir  (Cyrop,  vii.  o)  ; and  | 
though  this  may  reasonably  la?  considered  as  much 
beyond  the  mark,  yet,  at  a subsequent  period,  it 
actually  did  sustain  a siege  by  Darius  Ilystaspes, 
of  one  year  and  seven  months,  and  was  then,  as 
in  the  former  case,  subdued,  not  by  famine,  but 
bv  surprise.  (Herod.  Thalia,  152.)  That  only  a 
small  jrnrt  of  its  immense  area  was  occupied  bv 
buildings  is  therefore  evident.  How  much  is 
another  question,  and  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  decide.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  population  of  Babylon  at  from  1,000,000 
to  1,200,000.  This  supposition  derive*  support 
from  the  fact  that  Scleucia,  with  a ]*»p.  of  000,000, 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  half  the  size  of  11a- 
bvlon  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory.  (Strabo, 
xVi.  730;  Plinv,  vl  10.) 

llut  though  a population  at  all  commensurate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  calculated  on  a scale 
of  Euru]>ean  density,  be  thus  improbable,  it  doe* 
not  follow,  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  area  was 
partially  tilled  up,  that  the  magnitude  itself  is  to  j 
tic  discredited.  The  authority  on  which  we  must 
mainly  rely  is  of  Herodotus,  Not  only  is  he  the  , 
earliest  profane  writer  upon  this  subject ; but  he  : 
alone,  of  all  the  ancient  historians,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  visited  liabylou  in  person,  and  I 
while  it  was  still  in  a state  of  tolerable  presorva-  j 
tion.  Hi*  account  of  thi*  interesting  city  has 
been,  with  few  exceptions,  amply  corroborated  by 
the  testimony  of  succeeding  writers,  a*  well  as  by  ! 
the  investigations  of  modern  traveller*. 

Herodotus  say*  nothing  of  the  foundat  ion  of  the  i 
city  or  it*  founder,  merely  remarking  that,  after 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  it  became  the  scat  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  (Clio,  § 17 It.)  Hut  even  in 
his  time  it  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  bib- 
lical  critics  have  unanimously  referred  it*  origin 
to  the  presumptuous  attempt  of  the  early  post- 
diluvian*  to  ‘ build  them  a city,  and  a tower  whose 
top  may  reach  to  heaven.'  (Gen.  xi.  4.)  Josephus 
(Autiq.  I.  iv.  3)  expressly  say*  that  Nimrod,  the 
grandson  of  Ham,  was  the  originator  of  this  at- 
tempt; and  to  this  day  the  inhabitant*  of  these 
part*  are  a*  fond  of  attributing  every  great  work 
to  thi*  •mighty  hunter  before  the  lord,’  as  those 
of  Egypt  are  of  referring  similar  work*  to  Pharaoh. 
(Rich*,  41.)  Aashur,  the  founder  of  Nineveh  (Gen. 
x.  1 1 ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  1),  having  suImIiuxI  the  Baby- 
lonian with  other  surrounding  powers,  laid  the 
foundation*  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  A domestic 
tragedy,  resembling  in  many  point*  that  of  David 
mid  Hath  sheba,  having  made  him  the  husband  of 
Nemirami*,  the  strong  mind  and  many  accom- 
plishment* of  hi*  wife  induced  him,  on  his  death, 
to  leave  her  regent  for  his  son,  though  it  would 
npjx-ar  that  she  governed  in  her  own  name  till 
her  death  (Diod.  {Sic.  ii.  20) ; and  to  her  was  owing 
most  of  the  grandeur  of  Babylon. 


According  to  Herodotus,  the  city  was  built  on 
both  sides  the  Euphrates,  the  connection  lietween 
it*  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by  means  of  a 
bridge  formed  of  wooden  plank*  laid  on  stone 
pier*.  The  street*  are  described  as  having  been 
parallel,  and  the  houses  from  three  to  four  stories 
in  height.  The  city  was  surroundod  by  a deep 
and  broad  ditch,  and  by  a wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  pierced  by  100  gate*  of  brass.  The 
wall  was  built  of  bricks,  formed  from  the  earth 
taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  cemented  by  a compo- 
sition formed  of  heated  bitumen  and  reeds;  the 
former  being  brought  from  I*  (Hit),  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  128  m.  above  Babylon.  The 
account*  of  Babylon  differ  in  the  statement*  in 
regard  to  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  wall 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Herodotus  says  it 
was  2oo  royal  cubit*,  or  about  300  ft.  (303  ft.  (5  in.) 
in  height,  and  50  cubit*,  or  75  ft.  thiclc.  Accord- 
ing to  Quintus  Curtiu*  they  were  only  half  the 
height  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Curt.  lib.  v. 
cap.  1) ; and  Stral*>  reduces  them  still  further, 
or  to  50  cubit*  or  75  ft.  flih.  xvi.)  Strabo  further 
says,  that  two  chariot*  driving  iu  contrary  direc- 
tion* could  pas*  each  other  on  the  summit  of 
the  wall*. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Bolus  (most  probably 
the  Tower  of  Babel)  occupied  a central  position 
in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city.  Herodotus 
describes  it  as  a square  tower  of  the  depth  and 
height  of  one  stadium,  upon  which,  a*  a founda- 
tion, seven  other  towers  rose  in  regular  succession, 
the  last  tower  having  a large  cliapel,  a magnifi- 
cent couch,  and  a table  of  solid  gold.  The  build- 
ing was  ascended  from  without  by  means  of  a 
winding  stair.  The  space  in  which  it  was  built 
was  enclosed  within  walls,  8 stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  consequently  comprising  above  33 
acre*.  The  gates  to  the  temple,  which  were  of 
brass,  and  of  enormous  magnitude,  were  seen  by 
Herodotus.  In  the  other  division  of  the  city 
stood  the  royal  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a sort  of  internal  fortification,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
of  vast  dimensions.  (Clio,  § 181.) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings the  existing  ruins  are  to  be  ascribed.  The 
princijtal  of  these  arc  the  Kasr,  or  palace;  the  Mu- 
jellibe,  or  the  overturned;  and  the  Bin  Netxtroud, 
or  tower  of  Nimrod.  These  are  all  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  arc  at  very  considerable  distance* 
from  each  other.  The  most  considerable,  the 
Hire  Nemroud,  is  a mound  of  an  oblong  figure, 
762  yards  in  circumference.  On  it*  W.  side  it 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  198  ft.,  and  on  it*  sum- 
mit l*  a solid  pile  of  brick  37  ft.  high.  It  con- 
sist* entirely  of  brick-work,  and  Niebuhr,  Rich, 
aud  Mignan  agree  in  supposing  it  to  1m?  the 
remnant  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  identical  with 
the  lower  of  Babel.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  236 ; Rich,  38. 
49,  51,  &c.,  2nd  Mem.  /xiw. ; Mignan,  202.) 

The  particulars  given  above  of  the  ancient 
state  of  this  famous  city  have  been  mostly  de- 
rived from  Herodotus,  hv  whom,  as  already 
stated,  it  was  visited  after  it*  conquest  by  Cyrus, 
and  before  it  had  sustained  any  material  injury. 

I But  if  credit  bo  given  to  later  and  less  trust- 
| worthy  authorities,  Babylon  bail  to  boost  of  still 
more  extraordinary  monument*  than  any  pre- 
! viously  mentioned.  Among  these  may  Ik?  specified 
' a tunnel  under  the  Euphrates,  ami  the  famous 
hanging  gardens,  containing  near  four  acres  of 
! land,  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and 
! l>earitig  timlxT  trees  that  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  Median  forest*.  (Diod.  Sic.  ii. 

! 7,  9,  10;  Strabo,  xvi.  738;  Curt.  v.  1.) 
i But  there  arc  doubt*  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
one  of  these  structures.  Strabo,  who  describes  the 
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hanging  gardens,  did  not  visit  Babylon,  and  could, 
therefore,  proceed  only  on  the  reports  of  others.  He 
represents  them  as  consisting  of  a series  of  ter- 
races raised  one  alx>ve  another  like  scat*  in  an 
amphitheatre,  and  resting  on  arches  and  pillars, 
some  of  the  latter  being  hollow  and  filled  with 
earth.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  structures  of 
considerable  extent  and  altitude  might  have  been 
raised  in  this  way,  and  might  have  afforded  ac- 
commodation for  a great  variety  of  plants.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  had  these  gar- 
dens been  of  anything  like  the  magnitude  a*- 
cribed  to  them,  that  they  should  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  no  curious  an  observer  as  Herodotus. 
It  is  also  very  doubtful  whether  the  Babylonian* 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  arch,  and,  il*  80,  the 
difficulties  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  the 
construction  of  the  gardens  would  he  so  much 
the  greater.  On  the  whole,  the  presumption  aj>- 
]*ears  to  lie,  either  that  the  gardens  did  not  exist 
at  all,  or  that  they  were  of  such  moderate  dimen- 
sions that  their  formation  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a work  of  any  extraordinary  difficulty,  or  likely 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  Herodotus. 

The  tunnel  below  the  Euphrates,  constructed, 
we  are  told,  to  enable  Semiram  is  to  pass  privately 
between  her  palaces  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  is  mentioned  only  hv  Diodorus.  Had  it 
really  existed,  it  would  have  been  decidedly  the 
most  extraordinary  work  in  Babylon,  or,  rather, 
in  the  ancient  world.  But  the  statements  in  re- 
gard to  it  do  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  much 
regard.  The  olistacles  in  the  w av  of  such  a work, 
especially  in  the  loose  alluvial  soil  on  which 
Babylon  stood,  were  not  of  a nature  that  the 
engineers  of  these  days  could  have  overcome. 
Herodotus  describes  the  bridge  over  the  river, 
which  was  far  less  worthy  of  notice,  and  less  likely 
to  attract  attention  than  the  tunnel.  But  he  does 
not  say  a word  respecting  the  latter,  and  in  this 
reserve  he  is  followed  by  Strain). 

The  great  works  of  Babylon  were  all  con- 
structed of  brick,  except  the  bridge,  the  stones 
for  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a dis- 
tance, since  none  are  found  in  the  alluvial  soil 
of  the  country.  The  bricks  are  of  two  kinds, 
sun-dried  and  kiln-dried : thev  are  much  larger 
than  the  bricks  now  in  use,  and  generally  marked 
with  figures  or  cuneiform  letters.  Straw  or  reeds 
are  mixed  with  the  courses,  and  bitumen,  pro- 
cured from  Is  or  Hit,  is  the  usual  cement,  though 
mortar  and  slime  are  also  frequently  used.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  these  vast  ruins,  that  nearly  all 
the  cities  in  the  neighlxmrhood  are  built  from  the 
materials  found  there,  and  the  storehouse  seems 
to  l>e  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 

From  the  death  of  Semiramis,  Babylon  conti- 
nued a kind  of  second  capital  to  Assyria,  till  the 
revolt  of  Arbaces  and  Belesea  against  Sanlaim- 
palus^ thirty  generations  later.  It  was  subsequently 
sometimes  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  separate  kingdom  pf  Baby- 
lonia ; but  always  advancing  in  grandeur  and 
prosperity  till  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  under 
whom  it  may  bo  considered  as  having  reached  its 
zenith.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  X.  xi.  1.)  In  the  midst 
of  its  glory,  however,  the  voice  of  the  Jewish 
prophet  was  raised  against  it.  The  Median  con- 
quest was  threatened  full  120  years  before  its 
occurrence;  and  ‘this  glory  of  kingdoms'  was 
doomed  to  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; to 
lie  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction : to  become 
a possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water;  a 
lnlr  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  doleful  crea- 
tures, owls,  and  satyrs  (Isa.  xiii.  xiy.  et  pa**.)  ; 
iredictions,  the  accomplishment  of  which  has  Item 
iteral  and  complete.  In  the  nign  of  Labynetus, 
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or  Belshazzar,  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nito- 
cris,  Cyrus  led  his  army  against  the  city.  Trust- 
ing to  their  fortifications,  the  Babylonians  derided 
his  attempt;  but  cutting  a canal,  he  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  leaving  its  channel 
through  the  town  sufficiently  dry  for  the  juissage  of 
Ills  army.  The  same  tiling  had  been  done  on  a 
former  occasion,  by  Nitocris.  to  build  the  bridge; 
but  in  this  instance  an  additional  work  seems  to 
have  been  performed  in  the  erection  of  locks  or 
darns,  to  preserve  the  river  in  its  natural  course 
till  the  very  moment  of  attack,  and  thus  prevent 
suspicion  of  his  design  ; for  had  the  Babylonians 
says  Herodotus,  been  aware  of  it,  they  might  easily 
have  enclosed  the  Persians,  os  in  a trap,  and 
effected  their  total  destruction.  Taking  advantage, 
however,  of  a festal  occasion,  Cyrus  drew  off  the 
waters,  entered  the  town  by  surprise,  and  captured 
it  almost  without  resistance.  (Xen.  Cyr.  vii.  5 ; 
Herod.  Clio,  §191 ; Dan.  v.)  The  sacred  historian 
gives  a vivid  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
last  Babylonian  king  s|tent  the  night  before  his 
death,  and  of  the  awful  warning  which  preceded 
his  overthrow,  Babylon  remained  subject  to  the 
Persian  nionarchs  till  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
t napes,  when  it  revolted,  but  was  again  sulKiucd 
by  stratagem.  Darius  took  awnv  the  gates,  and 
otherwise  injured  the  city,  so  that  its  declension 
may  l>e  fairly  dated  from  his  time.  Xerxes  is 
said  to  have  defaced  the  temple  of  Belus  on  his 
return  from  Greece  ; but  such  wore  the  resources 
and  conveniences  of  the  city,  that  it  remained  the 
winter  resilience  of  the  Persian  nionarchs  for  se- 
veral generations.  It  made  no  resistance  to  Alex- 
ander, who  intended  making  it  the  capital  of  his 
gigantic  empire.  He  contemplated,  also,  the  re- 
storation of  the  temple;  and  having  employed 
10,000  men  for  two  months,  in  removing  the  rub- 
bish,  the  work  was  stopped  by  his  death.  Scleucus 
Nicator,  who,  after  that  event,  became  monarch  of 
Babylonia,  founded  the  city  of  Soleucia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  made  it  his  capital.  From 
this  time  the  decline  of  Babylon  was  very  rapid ; 
but  the  mighty  city  which  required  ages  to  rear, 
required  also  ages  in  which  to  perish.  It  was  still 
important,  though  in  ruins,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  icra.  (Herodotus,  Tlmlio.  159  ; 
Strabo,  xvi  788;  Arrian,  xvi. ; Pliny,  vi.  26.) 
Its  sul sequent  history  is  unknown.  It*  Is  said  to 
have  been  turned  into  a hunting-park  by  the  Par- 
thian kings,  who  overthrew  the  Seleucidian  dy- 
nasty ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  materials  of  its 
vast  buildings  served  to  construct  the  newer  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  had  shrunk  to  a mere 
name  in  the  early  days  of  Arab  greatness  (Elm. 
liaukcl,  70) ; and  in  the  495th  Hegira,  a.d.  1101, 
was  founded  the  present  town  of  liillah.  (Abnl. 
Feda  Irak,  art.  JiaM.)  The  rest  of  this  once 
famous  district  is  now,  and  hnslieen  for  ages,  a de- 
solate void ; its  buildings  masses  of  shapeless  ruins, 
channelled  by  the  weather,  and  literally  the 
desolation  which  the  prophet  predicted : — ‘ And 
Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a dwelling  place  for 
dragons,  an  astonishment,  a hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant.* 

BACCARAT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Meurthe, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Meurthe,  16  m.  SE.  Luneville. 
Pup.  4,121  in  1861.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufacture  of  Hint  glass  or  crystal,  in 
France.  It  was  established  so  far  back  ns  1764  ; 
but  it  did  not  attain  to  any  very  considerable  emi- 
nence till  after  the  peace  of  1815,  when  a manu- 
facture carried  on  at  Voniche  in  Belgium  was 
transferred  thither.  There  are  also  cotton  mills, 
and  good  wine  is  grow  n in  the  neighbourhood. 

BACHARAC11,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rhine, 
at  the  foot  of  a steep  mountain,  on  the  left  bonk 
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of  the  Rhine,  25  m.  SSE.  Coblents,  on  the  railway 
from  Cologne  to  Mnyenee.  l’op.  1,643  m 1861. 
The  town  in  surrounded  by  old  walls, strengthened 
by  eleven  towers.  Bncharach  is  a translation  or 
corruption  of  Bacchi  ara , or  altar  of  Bacchus,  the 
name  given  to  a rock  in  the  river,  usually  covered 
with  water,  but  ap] waring  in  very  dry  seasons,  or 
in  those  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  vine. 
H**nee  the  Homans  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  on 
the  rock  to  Bucchus ; and  its  appearance  is  still 
hailed  as  an  omen  of  an  excellent  vintage.  The 
best  wine  produced  here  is  known  as  ‘ Mus- 
ka  teller.’ 

BACKERGUNGE,  a distr.  of  flindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  iliv.  Dacca,  including  j>art  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds,  and  the  mouths  of  both  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmajssitra ; having  N.  Dacca,  Jellapore  distr., 
E.  Tippcrah  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  SW.  Jessore ; 
area  8,796  Eng.  sq.  m. ; estimated  pop.  784,000  ; 
land  revenue  78,180/.  It  is  mostly  covered  with 
juugle.  abounding  with  alligators  and  the  largest 
class  of  tigers;  but  in  parts  it  is  very  fertile  in 
rice.  It  has  been  noted  for  the  frequency  of  crime, 
especially  of  river  piracy  or  dacoity,  the  country 
presenting  great  facilities  for  the  shelter  of  the 
culprits.  It  is  subject  to  inundations  that  arc 
occasionally  very  destructive. 

HADAJOZ  (an.  Pax  Augusta ),  a city  of  S|uiin, 
cap.  Kstreraadum,  near  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  in 
an  extensive  plain  in  the  angle  between,  and  at 
tbe  point  of  continence  of,  the  small  river  Ri villas 
with  the  Guadiaim;  198  m.  SW.  Madrid,  135  m. 
K.  I,i.«l>on ; hit.  38°  52'  N.,  long.  0°  11'  W.  Pop, 
23,310  in  1857.  The  castle,  situated  on  a rock 
overhauging  the  continence  of  the  two  rivers, 
commands  them  and  the  town,  which  is  further 
defended  by  various  very  strong  fortifications. 
The  Guadiana  is  here  crossed  by  a good  bridge  of 
twenty-eight  arches,  erected  in  1596,  and  pro- 
tected by  a strong  tete  du  fxmt.  Streets  narrow 
and  crooked,  but  they  are  well  paved  and  clean, 
and  the  houses  good.  It  bos  five  gates,  and  a fine 
promenade  along  the  river.  There  is  a deficiency 
of  springs,  and  tjie  supply  of  water  is  derived  from 
reservoirs,  cisterns,  Ac.  ft  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
and  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  the 
prov.  The  cathedral  has  some  good  ]>aintings, 
especially  those  by  Morales,  a native  of  the  place  ; 
mid  there  are  several  convents  and  hospitals.  It. 
has  manufactories  of  soap  and  coarse  cloth,  with 
tanneries  and  dye-works,  and  is  the  seat  of  a pretty 
active  trade  (mostly  contraband)  with  Portugal. 

Badnjnz  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a con- 
siderable place  under  the  Romans.  It  lias  always 
been  regarded  as  a military  post  of  the  greatest 
imjHirtanee.  During  the  late  war  with  France,  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Sou  It  on 
the  10th  of  Jan.,  1811;  the  garrison,  amounting 
to  15,000  men,  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  it  was  twice  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Anglo-Portugucse  army.  In  the 
following  year  the  siege  was  undertaken  by  the 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; and,  after 
some  of  the  oulwrorks  had  been  carried,  it  was 
taken  by  storm,  after  a desperate  resistance,  on 
the  6th  of  April.  On  this  occasion  the  allied  army 
lost  altout  5,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The 
glory  of  this  brilliant  achievement  was  unhappily 
tarnished  by  the  excesses  committed  by  the  vic- 
torious soldiery,  despite  every  effort  to  prevent 
them,  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

BADAl.ONA,  a town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  within 
a short  distance  of  the  sea,  with  a castle;  6 m. 
XE.  Barcelona.  Pop.  9,525  in  1857.  The  climate 
is  excellent;  and  the  environs  ore  fertile  and 
beautiful. 

BADAUMY,  a strong  bill  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
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prov.  Bejapoor,  nresid.  Bombay,  55  m.  NE.  Par- 
war;  lat.  15°  5.y  N.,  long.  75°  49'  E.  Pop.  about 
2,500.  It  consists  of  fortified  hills,  with  a walled 
town  at  the  Itottom,  containing  an  inner  fort.  It 
has  always  been  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest 
hill-fortresses  in  India,  and  successfully  resisted  a 
whole  Mabratta  army.  It  was  taken  by  storm  in 
1818,  by  a division  of  the  army  under  Sir  T. 
Monro.  A remarkable  chaotic  distri  but  ion  of  rocks 
prevails  throughout  the  country  around  Badaumv 
BADEN  (GRAND  DUC11Y  OF),  in  Germany 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
with  its  two  arms,  the  lakes  (Jebtrlingen  and  Zell, 
as  far  as  Stein,  between  which  town  and  Eglisan, 
the  territories  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  Schaffhausen 
and  Zurich,  intervene  three  times  between  tho 
Rhine  and  the  frontier  of  Baden.  On  the  W.  the 
Rhine  forms  the  boundary  towards  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Rhenish  Bavaria,  with  the  exception 
of  a part  of  the  territory  of  Basel,  which  lies  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Towards  the  N.  the 
territory  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  towards  the  E.  the  king- 
dom of  VVtlrtemberg  and  Prussia  form  its  bouu- 
tlaries.  It  lies  between  lat.  47°  32'  and  49° 47'  N. 
The  surface  is  exceedingly  varied,  the  length  of 
the  grand  duchy  being  about  150  m.  from  N.  to  S.; 
its  breadth,  in  Lower  Rhine  circle,  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  lading  about  60  ra.;  in 
the  Middle  Rhine  circle,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
frontier  of  Wtirtemberg,  about  20  m. ; and  in  the 
Lake  circle,  from  the  same  river  to  the  Wtlrtem- 
berg  frontier,  extending  to  nearly  115  m.;  thus 
forming  a long  irregular  figure,  very  narrow  in 
the  centre,  but  stretching  out  to  some  breadth  at 
the  N.  and  S.  ends.  The  eastern  half  of  this  tract 
of  country  is  entirely  occupied  by  a mountainous 
tract  extending  from  S.  to  X.,  under  the  deno- 
minations of  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald; 
while  the  western  half  extending  from  tho  fall  of 
these  mountains  to  the  Rhine  is  partly  an  undu- 
lating, but  along  tbe  banks  of  that  river,  mostly 
a level  country. 

Mountains. — The  Black  Forest  stretches  from 
the  hanks  of  tbe  Rhine,  where  that  river  forms  the 
Swiss  boundary,  in  a northern  direction  through 
the  grand  duchy  as  far  as  the  Neckar,  and  towards 
the  E.  far  into  the  kingdom  of  WUrternbenr,  full- 
ing gradually  in  the  latter  direction  with  prolonged 
offsets,  but  suddenly  and  steeply  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  Its  main  stock  is  composed 
of  gneiss  and  granite,  which  form,  as  in  the  Vosges, 
dome-like  masses,  with  steep  sides,  rising  in  the 
Feldberg  4,650  ft.,  in  the  Belchen  4,397  ft.  (this 
name  is  analogous  to  the  Ballans  of  the  Vosges), 
and  in  the  Herzogen  Horn  to  4,300  ft.,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  On  the  granite  red  sandstone  is 
superinroosed,  and  forms  extensive  plateaux,  ca- 
pable of  cultivation  to  a great  height ; so  that  not 
only  extensive  forests  cover  these  mountains,  but 
pastures,  and  even  small  villages,  are  found  in 
them  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  and  4,000  ft.  Deep 
valleys,  with  picturesquely  precipitous  sides,  in- 
tersect the  sandstone  layer,  and  pour  rapid  streams, 
for  the  most  part  navigable  for  rafts,  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhine.  In  some  hills  as  the  Knic- 
bigs,  fur  instance,  the  sandstone  appears  to  form 
compact  isolated  masses.  2.  The  bed  of  the  Nec- 
kar, which  divides  the  Black  Forest  (Schwar/.wald) 
range  from  the  Odenwald,  is  also  of  sandstone, 
which  alternates  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  graud 
duchy  with  blue  limestone  and  marl.  The  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  Odenwald  is  likewise,  according 
to  Keferstein  (from  whose  work  we  take  these 
details),  composed  of  sandstone,  little  interrupted 
by  the  rise  of  the  granite.  The  highest  summit, 
the  Katzcnbuchel,  2,180  ft.,  lies  in  Baden;  but 
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the  greater  part  of  the  chain  belongs  to  the  grand  1 
duchy  of  Hesse.  Like  the  Black  Forest,  these 
heights  fall  steeply  towards  the  Rhine,  and  along 
the  A Kit  of  the  range  the  Jlcrqstrnttr,  from  Heidel- 
berg to  Frankfort,  a road  celebrated  for  picturesque 
mountain  scenery,  uniting  with  the  rich  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation  of  the  valley,  hasl>ecn  carried. 

3.  The  Kaisers  tub  l,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  is  formed  of  a clump  of  heights  of  volcanic 
origin,  separated  from  the  Black  Forest  by  the  | 
Dreisam  and  the  Eli.  On  the  rock,  called  the 
Todtenkopf  (death’s  head),  a tradition  tells  us 
that  Kodniph  of  llansburg  held  a court  of  justice, 
whence  the  name  of  Kaisers!  will  (emperor’s  chair) 
is  derived.  The  highest  point  is  1,703  Paris  ft.  in 
elevat  ion.  4.  A range  of  steep  hills,  stretching  from 
the  Rhine,  near  Sc haff hausen,  along  the  W.  ami 
X.  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  named  the 
Randen.  The  dominant  formation  of  these  hills 
is  limestone;  the  highest  point  is  *2.527  ft.  in 
height.  They  run  into  the  Black  Forest  on  the 
W.  and  X.,  and  on  the  NK.,  into  the  hilly  district 
of  Xellenlmrg  and  Hcgan.  The  bust  named  ele- 
vations are  composed  of  Jura  limestone,  in  which 
the  basalt  and  other  isolated  volcanic  rocks  of 
Hohendwvl,  Hohenstoffeln  and  Ilohenlmwen  oc- 
cur. 6.  finally,  the  lleiligenborg,  a rough  and 
sterile  tract,  rises  NE.  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  slopes  down  towards  its  banks  ; on  its  summit, 
2,200  ft.  high,  Prince  Furetenberg  has  a hunting 
seat,  from  which  there  is  a tine  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  Swiss  mountains. 

River*. — The  priucijial  river  of  the  grand  duchy 
is  the  Rhine,  which  receives  all  its  streams  ex- 
cept the  Danuta*.  After  losing  itself  in  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  at  a distance  of  100  m.  from  its 
source,  it  reap[*ears  as  a rapid  stream  near  Stein, 
where  its  breadth  is  260  ft.,  and  works  its  way 
through  limestone  rocks  to  Schaff  hausen,  a little 
below  which  place  it  falls  over  a precipice  from 
60  to  00  ft.  in  height.  Near  Laufenburg  the  bed 
narrows  to  a width  of  only  60  ft.,  forming  a rapid 
scarcely  inferior  in  grandeur  of  effect  to  the  cele- 
brated fall  at  Schaffhauscn.  At  Rheinfelden  the 
rocky  ravines  in  its  bed  form  a violent  eddy,  ami 
all  these  obstacles  preclude  the  possibility  of  ren- 
dering the  stream  navigable  a Dove  Basel,  from 
which  city  onward  it  takes  a northerly  and  tran- 
quil course.  Its  breadth  at  Basel  is  <50  ft.;  but 
its  depth  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  this  ex- 
tent of  surface,  the  stream  being  in  many  sj*>ts  no 
more  than  3 ft.  dee]),  while  its  greatest  average  j 
depth,  between  Basel  and  Strasburg,  does  not : 
exceed  10  to  12  ft.  At  Mannheim  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  1,000  ft.  in  breadth;  but  its  average  depth  | 
between  Strasburg  and  Mayence  varies  between  i 
6 ft.  and  24  ft.  The  fall  of  the  Rhine  between  1 
Stein  and  Basel  is  .stated  by  Hennitsch  to  be  703 
Paris  ft.,  and  between  Basel  and  Mannheim  404  ft. 
The  navigation  on  the  Rhine  is  the  most  im-  I 
portant  of  all  the  inland  water  carriage.  Between 
Basel  and  Strasburg  boats  of  25  to  30  tons  arc 
used,  and  between  the  latter  city  and  Mainz  barge* 
of  120  tons  burden.  Steamboats  go  up  to  Basel, 
notwithstanding  the  islands  and  hanks  formed  by 
the  shifting  of  the  river's  lied,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  its  depth,  which  varies  after  every  flood.  The 
Rhine  is  spanned  by  stone  bridges  at  Khel  and  at 
Mannheim,  besides  several  flying  bridges. 

The  greater  number  of  the  streams  falling  into 
the  Rhine  on  its  right  luink  descend  from  the 
Rlaek  Forest  with  to  rapid  a fall  that  but  few  of 
them  are  navigable  even  for  forest  rafts.  The 
most  considerable  are  the  Wiebach,  which,  during 
part  of  its  course,  forms  the  frontier  of  the  canton 
of  Schaffhauscn ; the  Wiesen,  which  falls  into 
the  Rhine  below  Basel,  the  Elz,  the  Kinzig,  which 


joins  the  Rhine  near  Kehl,  and  the  Mnrg.  The 
two  last  named  streams,  on  which  the  greatest 
quantity  of  timber  and  firewood  is  floated  down, 
have  a full  of  nearly  3,000  ft.,  in  a course  not  ex- 
ceeding 00  English  miles.  The  largest  accession 
which  the  Rhine  receives  during  its  course  through 
the  grand  duchy  is  the  Xeckar,  which  has  its 
source  in  Wtlrtembcrg  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
after  traversing  that  kingdom,  enters  Baden  at 
Ueinsheitn.  It  is  navigable  for  boat*  from  Cann- 
stadt  near  Stuttgart,  below  which  place  it  is  joined 
by  the  Rems,  the  Kocher,  ami  the  Jax  on  its 
right,  and  the  Knz  on  its  left  bank : it  falls  into 
the  Rhine  near  Mannheim. 

2.  The  Maine  forms  the  frontier  towards  Ba- 
varia, hut  for  a short  distance,  and  receives  the 
Taulier  at  Wcrtheim.  Its  depth  is  not  great,  but 
is  regular;  and  its  gentle  fall,  which  is  assisted 
by  the  numerous  windings  of  its  bed,  renders  its 
current  well  adapted  to  navigation. 

3.  The  Danul>e,  win  we  sources  are  in  the  grand 
duchy,  leaves  the  territory  before  it  assumes  any 
greater  importance  than  that  of  a mountain 
stream.  Its  most  westerly  source  is  that  of  the 
Brege,  between  the  Rossuk  and  Briglein,  in  the 
Black  Forest,  a few  miles  NW.  Furtwangen.  It 
is  joined  a little  above  Donan  each  ingen  by  the 

l Bnzach,  and  into  their  united  streams,  which 
from  that  point  bear  the  name  of  Danube,  the 
waters  fall,  which,  issuing  from  the  springs  in  the 
castle-yard  of  this  town,  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  original  sources  of  the  great  river.  After 
traversipg  a small  district  of  Wttrtemberg,  the 
Danube  once  more  enters  the  territory  of  Baden, 
and  finally  leaves  it  at  Gutenstcin  on  the  frontiers 
of  Sigmaringen. 

The  natural  facilities  for  internal  navigation  in 
the  grand  duchy  bend  for  the  most  part  towards 
the  W.  and  N.,  and  merge  into  one  grand  channel, 
the  Rhine.  With  the  exception  of  some  cuts  to 
regulate  the  course  of  this  river  between  Kehl 
and  Mannheim,  the  execution  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  a treaty  with  Bavaria,  according  to 
which  those  on  the  left  lunik  are  managed  by 
Baden,  and  those  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Ba- 
varians, no  navigable  canals  exist  in  the  grand 
duchy. 

The  Lake  of  Constance  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  natural  facilities  for  water  communication. 
Part  of  its  northern  bank,  from  Immcustadt  to 
Mersbexg,  together  with  the  whole  shore  of  its 
northern  branch,  the  Weberlinyen  See,  ami  the 
north  shore  of  the  Zeller  See,  with  the  city  of 
Constance  on  its  southern  shore,  belong  to  Baden. 
A considerable  trade  with  Switzerland  is  carried 
on  across  it,  and  the  introduction  of  stenm boats, 
which  keep  up  a daily  communication  between 
Constance,  Limlatt,  mid  Rohxvchach.  in  Switzer- 
land, has  made  it  a convenient  passage  for  travel- 
lers. The  whole  lake  with  it*  branches  contains, 
according  to  Hennitsch,  mi  area  of  9J  German 
sq.  nt„  and  its  deepest  part,  between  Constance 
and  Lindan,  is  85$  Paris  ft.  Its  level  above  the 
sea  is  1,255  ft.,  hut  at  the  ]>eri«d  of  the  melting  of 
the  snow  its  waters  rise  as  much  as  lo  ft.  A sud- 
j den  swell,  which  takes  place  at  other  times  and 
which  is  termed  the  Rubs*,  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  The  lake  is  not  un frequently  frozen  over  in 
winter,  and  in  1830  horsemen  and  carriages  passed 
over  it.  The  Ilmen  See.  near  Pfullendorf,  in  the 
I^ake  circle,  and  the  Mbking  See,  are  rather  fish- 
tonds  than  lakes;  and  the  various  meres  in  the 
Rack  Forest,  which  are  found  at  considerable 
I elevations,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Feldsee 
at  3,401  ft.,  the  Tittisee  2,598  ft.,  the  Mummelseo 
3,180  ft.,  the  Xonnenmnttweihr  2*846  ft.,  and  the 
Eichner  See  1.494  Paris  ft.  above  the  sea,  arc 
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neither  interesting  for  their  extent,  nor  for  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  last-mentioned  lake  dries 
up  occasionally,  so  that  com  Is  sown  in  its  l»ed; 
and  in  the  Nonneiunatt  a Hooting  island  of  turf 
rises  and  falls  with  the  water  which  supports  it. 

Climate. — The  climate  in  the  mountainous  parts 
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1,005,899.  The  numbers  augmented  at  a rate  of 
rather  less  than  10,000  souls  annually,  till  the 
year  1840,  when  there  was  a period  of  decrease, 
extending  till  1855.  From  1840  till  1819,  the  de- 
crease amounted  to  4,712;  from  1849  to  1852,  to 
8,282 ; and  from  1852  to  1855,  to  the  large  number 


of  the  duchy  is  very  severe,  the  snow  lying  in  j of  42,105,  or  14,035  per  annum.  Since  1855,  there 
some  situations  for  die  greater  part  of  the  year,  j has  been  again  a gradual  increase. 

But  in  the  lower  districts,  especially  along  the  . The  decline  of  population  has  l>cen  chiefly  owing 
Rhine,  the  Nockar,  and  the  Maine,  the  tempera-  j to  emigration.  From  1840  to  1849,  the  numlwr  of 
tore  is  mild  and  genial,  being  suitable  for  the  emigrants  was  23,900,  and  from  1850  to  1855,  it 


growth  of  vines,  chestnuts,  and  even  almouds.  > n**e  to  02,444. 
The  country  is  everywhere  healthy.  | 14.300  jicople  h 

Oljse n ations,  as  to  the  full  of  rain,  give  a mean 
at  Freiburg  of  28  in.  per  annum.  In  Carbruhc 
the  mean  variations  of  the  weather  arc.  23  clear, 

80  sunshine,  101  mixed,  42  partial  cloudy,  5-1 
cloudy  days  in  the  year.  Rain  falls  140,  snow  20, 
and  fogs  occur  on  12  days.  'Hie  mean  direction 
of  the  winds  is,  in  Carbruhe,  S.  88°  W.  or  nearly 
W.,  in  Mannheim  X.  05°  W.  Thunderstorms  in 
Car  Is  rube  occur  on  20,  at  Mannheim  on  21  days 
the  year. 

ProductUnu. — Before  the  accession  of  the  grand 
duchy  to  the  Germanic  Customs’  League,  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the 


In  the  year  1852.  no  less  than 
jjcople  left  the  country;  in  1853,  the  num- 
bers were  12,932,  and  in  1854  thov  rose  to  21,561. 
Most  of  the  emigrants  were  families  possessed  of 
some  property.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  emi- 
grants of  1855  carried  with  them  proja-rty  amount- 
ing to  1,923,903  florins,  or  rather  more  than  100 
florins — 8/.  7*. — per  head.  The  great  majority  of 
the  emigrants  went  to  North  America  ; but  about 
two  per  cent,  were  induced,  previous  to  1850,  to 
go  to  the  French  settlements  in  Algeria.  The 
result  of  this  Algerian  emigration  proved  so  dis- 
astrous that  it  has  been  discontinued. 

Religion. — The  census  of  1861  showed  896,683 
Roman  Catholics;  445,593  Protestants;  1,221 


and  24,099  Jews.  The  ecclesiastical  management 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Freiburg,  who  is  appointed  liy  the  pope, 
and  quite  inde|»eiident  of  the  grand-dueal  govern- 
ment. A standing  feud  between  church  and  state 
has  been  the  result  of  this  independence. 

Agriculture. — The  cultivated  land  ia  divided 
as  follows : — 


A nh.  |jnd,  Cal  Mm-  I Comntani,  I 
Kii|{.  Atr»i  ilov^lnAcm  ftc.  jurtculi.' 


Foret*  Vlnr  yard. 


j 1,212,901  | 300,791  j 301,826  | 1,163,300  j 00,601 
The  produce  is  stated  to  amount  to— - 


Rhine  and  Neckar  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  Mennonitcs;  1,749  other  Christian  Dissenters; 

to  agriculture,  for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of*  — * ** 4Wm  1 'r‘ « — 1— 1 * 

those  districts  is  admirably  adapted.  Com  is 
grown  with  great  success;  the  average  return 
given  for  the  whole  state  by  Berghaus  lieing,  for 
barley  8 to  9 fold,  wheat  9 fold,  maize  340  to  350 
fold,  jwtatoes  28  to  30  fold.  The  slopes  of  the 
hills  are  everywhere  covered  with  vineyards,  in 
which  excellent  wine  is  grown,  although  only  the 
N.  nhtire  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  part  of  the 
vale  of  the  Rhine  have  a S.  declivity ; and  here 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  and  the  Black 
Forest,  diminish  the  warmth.  Between  the  vines, 
the  walnut,  chestnut,  peach,  apricot,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees  produce  abundantly  the  choicest  fruit; 
and  the  valleys  above  mentioned  resemble  one 
beautiful  garden.  Tobacco,  hemp,  of  a very  fine 
description,  and  flax,  are  extensively  cultivated ; 
and  the  forests  send  annually  a large  quantity  of 
excellent  fir  and  oak  timber  down  the  Rhine. 

Mining  is  also  carried  on  with  partial  success. 

Silver  is  found  at  St.  Anton,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kinzig;  copper  nt  Kork  and  Xeustadt ; iron  is 
produced  at  Random,  near  Waldshut,  near  Hansen, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Black  Forest ; manganese 
is  dug  near  Villingen ; salt  in  two  chief  beds  at 
Rapi*>nau  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  and  at 
Durrheiin,  in  the  Lake  circle.  Coals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oflenburg;  besides  alum,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur,  form  the  principal  mineral  productions. 

Upwards  of  sixty  mineral  springs  are  counted  in 
the  grand  duchy.  The  thermal  springs  of  Baden 
arc  those  which  are  the  best  known  and  the  most 
used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  four  circles,  the 
area  of  which,  am)  population,  at  two  periods,  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Total 

Produce  of 
Com. 

Quarter* 

Potato**. 

Quartan 

Wine. 
In  Gal*. 

limp. 

Quiniai. 

To  barm. 
Quintal. 

llnf*. 

Quintal* 

1,728,966 

620,000 

13.469,236 

48,000 

90,000 

10,000 

J 


Population 


Circla* 

SMp  MUr* 

ISAS 

1861 

I ./ike  . . . 

1,303 

196,249  | 

198,160 

Upper  Rhine 

1,664 

336,466  | 

346.913 

Middle  Rhine 

1,633 

467,327 

469,782 

Lower  Rhine 

| 1.314 

346,911 

366,436 

Total  . . 

| 6,904 

| 1,336,962 

1,369,291 

The  population  of  Baden  has  not  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  year  1816,  when  it  amounted  to 


Of  the  Cereal! a,  wheat  is  grown,  but  in  a small 
proportion,  not  exceeding  l-30th  of  the  whole. 
Spelt  is  the  grain  of  which  bread  is  principally 
made.  Maize  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  chiefly 
as  green  food  for  cattle,  Iwing  sown  thick,  and 
allowed  to  run  up  to  a great  height.  Artificial 
grasses  and  turnips  are  in  universal  use  in  the 
vale  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  agriculture,  oil  the 
whole,  is  carried  on  upon  the  best  scale,  nnd  far 
exceeding  the  cultivation  of  any  other  part  of 
Germany.  The  meadows  are  irrigated  in  the 
Italian  stvlo,  which  the  numerous  mountain  rills 
assist,  while  the  corn-fields  are  intersperse*!  with 
countless  fruit-trees,  and  even  the  beds  are  sur- 
rounded with  plants  of  hemp,  town  singly,  which 
attain  a remarkable  height  and  thickness.  The 
best  descriptions  of  wine  are  those  of  the  Ortenau 
and  of  the  valleys  of  the  Maine  aiul  Neckar.  The 
KHngenberqer  and  Wertheimer  growths  are  those 
most  admired.  The  produce  of  timlicr  and  tire- 
wood  is  estimated  at  978,000  cubic  fathoms,  of 
which  a large  portion  is  sent  down  the  Rhine  to 
the  ship-builders  of  Holland,  and  Is  known  by  the 
name  of  IJolliinderhoU.  Masts  of  160  ft.  in  length, 
and  oaks  of  the  choicest  growth,  are  yearly  felled 
in  grcAt  numbers  for  exportation  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  number  of  head  of  cattle  in  the  grandilucliv, 
in  1861,  amounted  to  72,817  horses,  621, 48G  homed 
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cattle,  177,322  sheep,  and  307,198  pigs.  Of  the  scientific  knowledge.  (Report  of  Mr.  Baillie,  Tier 
sheep,  about  one-fifth  arc  designated  as  Spanish  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  Legation,  dated  Carlsrulie, 
merinoea,  and  the  rest  as  unproved  breed*.  The  February  15,  1864.) 

number  of  beehives  in  1861  amounted  to  25,047.  Form  of  Government. — The  constitution  of  Ba- 
An  agricultural  Association  at  OarUruhe  lias  den  vests  the  executive  power  in  the  grand-duke, 
branches  in  several  other  towns,  and  prizes  are  and  the  legislative  authority  in  a house  of  parlia- 
annually  distributed  to  encourage  improvements,  ment  composed  of  two  chambers.  The  upper 

Mining  and  Manufactures. — Gold-washing  was  chamber  comprises  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
formerly  a principal  object  of  industry  along  the  line  who  are  of  age;  the  heads  of  ten  noble 
Rhine  from  Basel  to  Mannheim ; it  is  now  con-  families ; the  proprietors  of  hereditary  landed  es- 
fined  to  the  district  between  Philipshnrg  and  Wit-  tales  worth  300,000  florins,  or  25,000/.;  the  Ro- 
tenweier.  The  mines  of  Teufelsgrund  yielded  man  Catholic  archbishop  of  Freiburg;  the  super- 

' ** — L ‘ — l:-u intendent  of  the  Protestant  Church ; two  deputies 

of  universities ; and  eight  members  nominated 
by  the  grand-duke,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
birth.  The  second  cliamlier  is  comixised  of  63 
representatives  of  the  people,  22  of  which  are 
elected  by  burgesses  of  towns,  and  41  by  the  in- 
habitants of  rural  districts.  Every  citizen  not 
convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiving  parish  relief,  has 
tnc  granu  uucuv  iiuiimiucu  j.«»  n»m j a vote  m the  elections,  lo  lie  a deputy,  it  is 
workmen.  At  the  end  of  1837  the  nunilier  was  ; necessary  to  possess  tax-paying  property  to  the 
294  with  9.281  workmen,  and  the  census  of  1861  ‘ amount  of  10,000  florins,  or  833 L;  or  to  hold  a 
showed  0,859  factories,  employing  64,802  work-  j public  office  with  a salary  of  not  less  than  1,500 
men.  The  principal  manufacturing  undertakings  i florins,  or  125/.  The  elections  are  indirect;  the 
are  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  citizens  nominating  the  Wahlmllmier,  or  deputy  - 
The  forest  and  mountain  tracts,  which  occupy  half  electors,  and  the  latter  the  representatives.  The 
the  country,  scarcely  supply  food  for  their  scanty  memlwrs  of  the  second  chamber  are  elected  for 
inhabitants,  whose  manufactures  of  clocks,  wooilen  eight  years.  The  chambers  have  to  be  called  to- 
tovs,  straw  hats,  lace,  and  embroidery,  have  been  get  her  at  least  once  every  two  years, 
sent,  from  a long  date,  into  all  |wirls  of  Kurojje.  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  chief 
The  number  of  wooden  clocks  annually  exported  income  of  the  state  is  derived  from  direct  taxes, 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  600,000,  besides  musical  The  direct  taxes  are  levied  as  follows : — The  land- 
stiutf- boxes,  barrel-organs,  and  other  articles  for  tax  upon  the  estimated  value  of  all  lands,  cnlcu- 
whieh  the  forests  furnish  the  materials.  lated  according  to  sales  of  landed  property  in 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  each  district  at  two  period*,  viz.  between  the 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  grand  duchy,  years  1780-90  and  1800-9,  half  the  average  price 
together  with  the  number  of  hands  employed,  of  the  district  in  the  one  period  Isdng  added  to 
according  to  the  official  returns  of  the  year  1861: — half  the  price  in  the  second,  ami  all  lands  being 

classed,  according  to  their  quality,  in  several 
classes.  The  rent  and  revenue  tax  is  levied  upon 
all  dues  payable  by  landholders  to  their  lords, 
whether  as  rent  or  sendee  dues.  The  capital  taxed 
is  calculated  at  25  Years’  purchase  for  tithes,  and 
18  years'  purchase  for  other  dues  ; and  the  cost  of 
collection  is  deducted.  The  house  tax  is  rated 
according  to  a scale  of  the  value  of  each  tenement, 
between  the  years  1800  and  1809.  The  whole  of 
these  direct  taxes  produced  above  seven  millions 
of  florins  in  the  year  1862.  The  subjoined  state- 
j ment  gives  the  total  public  income  and  expendi- 
ture for  this  period. 

Income  von  tuk  Year  1862. 

Florin* 

Produce  of  Crown  Lands  . 1 ,345,724 

Of  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  grand 
duchy  about  42  |>er  cent,  arc  employed  exclu- 
sively in  agriculture  and  the  forests. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion has  necessarily  acted  favourably  upon  other 
branches  of  industry.  The  building  trade  espe- 
cially has  very  much  increased,  both  in  the  coun- 
trv  and  in  the  towns. 

Domestic  ami  manual  Industry,  which  had 
considerably  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  factory  system,  has 
verv  much  rerived  of  late  years.  The  Baden 
government,  convinced  of  the  many  advantages 
which  domestic  industry  poMewc*  over  the  latter 
svstem  as  regards  the  health  and  moral  condition 
of  the  industrial  population,  have  done  much  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  are  still  engaged  in  pro- 
viding the  best  means  for  improving  the  condit  ion 
of  domestic  manufacturers  by  the  establishment  of 
industrial  schools  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
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Forests  and  Mines  . . . 2,.v»x,»zi 

, Direct  Taxes  ....  7,0*4,94* 

Salt  Monopoly  . . . 1.439,563 

Customs  ....  8,038,959 

Fees  and  Fines  . . « 7 .‘13, 943 

Mint 8*2.069 

Miscellaneous  Income  . . 122,071 

Total  ....  17,140,19*  or  £1,428,349 
Expenditure  for  the  Year  1862. 

FlUrin* 

Civil  List  ....  752.490 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  . 117.200 

„ of  Justice  . . 1,311,399 

„ of  the  Interior  . 2,131.489 

„ of  Commerce  . . 1,335,580 

„ of  Finances  . . 706,5*4 

„ of  War  . . . 2,918,318 

Public  Debt  ....  1.322,348 

General  Cost  of  Administration  A, 564,738 
Miscellaneous  Expenses  . 247,992 

Total  ....  16,411,072  or  £1,367,589 

Which  left  a surplus  of  729,120  florins,  or  60,760/. 


1 

Fwtorln 

W orkmeo 

Spinning 

Weaving,  Cloth,  Ribbon  Manu- 

19.3 

6,216 

215 

Metals,  Iron  Works,  4iC.  . 

3.3 

Metal  Ware*  .... 
Mineral  and  Mixed  Goods  for 

198 

7,175 

Industrial  and  Domestic  Use 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Pro- 
ducts for  Industrial  and  Do- 

909 

3,798 

inestic  Use  .... 
Wooden  Wares,  Fui>er,  and 

1,314 

2,746 

813 

Articles  of  Consumption 

3,678 

13,585 

Other  Factories  ... 

Total  .... 

6,859 

| 64,883  | 

formerly  a smalt  supply  oi  snver,  out  wmeu  bcviub 
now’  exhausted.  The  mines  of  SL  Anthony  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kin  six,  prodace  silver  and  cobalt 
ore.  The  salt  springs  are  the  most  productive 
mineral  branches,  the  two  principal  ones  yielding 
800,000  cwta.  annually.  Since  the  accession  of 
linden  to  the  Prussian  Customs'  league  the  num- 
ber of  factories  has  very  much  increased.  In  1829 
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The  public  debt  of  Baden  consisted  on  Jon.  1, 
18(il,  of— 

Florin* 

Debt,  secured  on  the  Crown 
Land3,  Ac.,  bearing  no  In- 
terest . . . . # . 1 .',.873,76! 

Interest- bearing  Debt  . . 24,626,408 

Hallway  Debt  (of  which 
3,202,669  bearing  no  Interest  66,780,202 

Total  ....  96,284,371  or  £8,023,698 
Army. — The  armed  force  of  the  grand  duchy  is 
funned  by  conscript ion.  Substitution,  however,  is 
allowed ; the  government  undertaking  the  churge 
of  the  same  at  a fixed  cost.  In  1862,  the  price 
was  fixed  by  the  minister  of  war  at  550  florins,  or 
46t,  for  the  troops  of  the  infantry ; and  to  GOO 
florins,  or  50/.,  for  the  cavalry  ami  artillery.  The 

1 line  of  service  Is  six  years  in  the  act  ive  army,  and 
two  years  further  inscription  among  the  troops  of 
the  reserve.  But,  as  a rule,  altout  three-fourths  of 
the  time  is  allowed  to  be  passed  on  furlough. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  urrny  consisted,  in  i 
1863,  of— 

6 Regiments  of  Infantry  . 16,9*17  men 

2 ,,  of  Dragoons  . 1,870  „ 

1 „ of  Artillery  . 2,077  ,,  with  88  guns 

StafT,  Ac.  . . , . 66  ,, 

Total  . . 14,919  men,  with  38  guns 

The  actual  number  of  men  under  arms,  ‘ on  the 
peace-footing,*  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  be- 
tween 7,000  mid  8,000.  In  the  year  1859,  when 
the  German  Diet  ordered  the  ‘ war-footing,’  the 
army  mustered,  on  an  inspection,  20,722  men, 
with  5,209  horses  and  57  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Public  Education  and  Poor-laics. — Education  is 
compulsory  in  Baden ; and  [tarents  an;  compelled, 
by  strictly  enforced  penalties,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school.  It  is  prohibited  also  to  employ 
children  in  factories,  until  they  have  completed 
their  eleventh  year.  In  1861,  there  was  one  school 
for  every  M0  of  the  population.  The  university  of 
IIcidell)crg  has  a faculty  for  Lutheran,  and  Frei- 
burg one  for  Homan  Catholic  theological  students. 
The  former  had,  in  I860,  63  professors  and  937 
students;  and  the  latter,  215  students.  The  uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  oldest  esta- 
blished in  Germany ; it  was  founded  in  1386 ; that 
of  Freiburg  in  1454. 

There  are  numerous  charitable  institutions  for 
the  poor,  kept  up  by  private  efforts,  and,  as  a rule, 
each  parish  maintains  those  which  are  unable, 
through  old  age  or  illness,  to  gain  their  subsistence. 
Since  the  year  1851,  the  decrease  of  pauperism  has 
been  gradual  and  constant,  owing,  in  part,  to 
extensive  emigration.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
larly organ ised  maintenance  of  the  poor  by  their 
own  parishes,  all  classes  of  civil  and  religious 
functionaries  have  subscription  funds  for  provid- 
ing for  orphans  ami  widows,  and  savings’  hanks 
are  general,  to  encourage  providence  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  Beyond  these  institutions  no 
formal  provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  whose  mo- 
derate habits  keep  them  from  being  burdensome. 
In  the  larger  towns,  subsidiary  relief  is  generally 
given  in  the  shajM*  of  food,  clothing,  or  fuel,  from 
voluntary  subscription*  raised  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  regulations  ns  regards  settlement  in  the  com- 
munes were  very  despotic  until  the  year  1862, 
when  nearly  all  the  old  municipal  restrictions,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  guilds,  were  swept  away  by 
new  laws,  which  introduced  ‘ Gcwerbe-Froiheit,’ 
or  industrial  freedom.  Foreigners  and  natives  ore 
now  at  liberty  to  settle  wherever  they  please,  and 
to  exercise  any  trade,  handicraft-,  or  profession. 

lb  unis  and  tlailways. — The  grand  duchy  is  tra- 
versed, in  all  directions,  by  excellent  roads  and  a 
Vou  I. 
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complete  network  of  railways.  All  the  linos  of 
Baden  are  property  of  the  state,  giving  a dividend, 
on  the  capitnl  expended,  of  above  15  per  cent.  In 
the  year  1862,  the  gross  income  from  railways 
amounted  to  6,027,637  florins;  ami  the  expen- 
diture  to  3,646,238  florins,  leaving  a surplus  of 
2,381 ,399  florins,  or  191,691/.  The  accounts  of  the 
income  and  ex|>enditure  of  the  state  railways,  as 
well  as  of  the  post-office,  are  not  entered  in  the 
general  budget,  hut  form  a sjjecial  fund. 

History. — Baden,  an  old  prow  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  was  erected  into  a grand  duchy  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  The  reigning  family 
descends  from  Itcrtliold,  landgrave  of  Z&hringen, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ami  meritorious  families 
of  the  11th  century,  whose  son  acquired  the  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  Margrave  Augustus  George  united 
all  the  possessions  oi  the  two  houses  of  Buden  and 
Durlach,  ami  received,  by  the  treaties  at  Lunevillc 
ami  Presburg,  as  additions,  the  bishopric  of  Con- 
stance; the  Austrian  Breisgau  ; part  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  bishoprics  of  Spire,  Strnsburg,  and 
Basel;  the  county  of  Hanau  Lichtenlwrg  ; the 
Ortenan;  the  island  of  Meinau  in  the  Lake  of 
Constance  ; seven  free  imperial  cities ; a part  of 
the  estate*  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  nine  abbeys ; 
together  with  the  sovereignty  over  seven  medi- 
atized nobles  of  the  empire,  with  a territory  of  67 
sq.  Germ.  m..  and  222,000  inhabitants.  The  reign- 
ing Grand  Duke  Frederick  succeeded  his  father 
in  1852,  and  married,  in  1856,  a daughter  of  King 
William  of  Prussia. 

Badkn,  a town  and  celebrated  bathing-place  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  E.  hank  of  an  allluent  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  entrance  of  a tine  valley,  13  m. 
SSW.  Vienna.  Hcsident  pop.,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring townships  of  Guttcnhrunn  and  Wcikers- 
dorf  4,150  in  1857.  It  fa  increased  during  the 
summer  months  by  3,000  visitor*,  amongst  whom 
are  usually  the  emtieror  and  other  memlK*.rsof  the 
imperial  family.  The  presence  of  mineral  springs 
here  was  known  to  the  ancient*,  by  whom  they 
were  ealled  At  nor  Cotiir , from  the  neighbouring 
mountains;  and  in  1769,  when  the  modem  baths 
were  constructed,  the  mins  of  a Homan  vapour- 
bath  mid  other  buildings  were  discovered.  There 
are  16  luiths.  each  capable  of  at  once  accommo- 
dating from  50  to  100  persons. 

The  waters,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Volta, 
contain  sulphate  ami  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and 
cnVbonnte  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina, and  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic 
and  hydrosulphurie  acid  gases  : their  tem|>erature 
varies’ from  88°  to  98°  Fall.  Next  to  the  Imths, 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  are,  St,  Stephen’s 
Church,  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Anthony,  the 
town-house,  ami  theatre.  There  are  many  well- 
built  private  house* ; several  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions ; and  a handsome  park  and 
public  promenade : the  neigh Ixmrhood  nl>ounds 
with  natural  beauties,  and  contains  various  ancient 
remains. 

Badkn,  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
famous  for  its  hot  baths,  usually  called  Baden 
Baden,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  watering-place 
of  the  same  name  near  Vienna,  romantically  situ- 
ated in  the  Middle  Khine  Circle,  21  HU  SSW. 
Carlsmhe.  Pop.  7,734  in  1801.  It  was  formerly 
the  constant  residence  of  the  margrave*  of  Baden, 
and  the  grand  duke  still  usually  passe*  the  summer 
in  a villa  here.  The  mineral  springs  were  well 
known  to,  and  appreciated  bv,  the  Homans,  who 
planted  a colony  in  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Civitas  Aurtlia  Aquensis.  The  springs,  thirteen 
in  number,  burst  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle  terrace.  The  temperature  is  not  affected 
by  the  seasons:  the  hottest  ore  54°  Kenumur, 
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the  coldest  37°.  A handsome  building,  in  form  of 
a temple,  is  erected  over  the  Urqirung,  as  the 
principal  spring  is  called.  I)r.  Granville,  shak- 
ing of  this  spring,  says — 4 The  water  is  perfectly 
clear,  has  a faint  animal  smell,  a taste  somewhat 
saltish,  and  when  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring, 
approaching  to  that  of  weak  broth.’  According 
to  a recent  analysis,  its  sj>eeific  gravity  is  1*080. 
A pint  of  the  water,  containing  7*392  grains,  con- 
tains 23*3  solid  matter,  the  principal  ingredient  of 
w hich  is  culinary  or  common  salt  (10  grs.) ; the 
next  in  im|M»rtnnrc  are  the  sulphate,  muriate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  f6(  grs.)  ; the  remainder  con- 
sists of  a small  |x»rti<>n  of  magnesia  ami  of  traces 
of  iron,  with  about  half  a cubic  inch  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  in  addition.  There  is  here  no  public 
building  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of 
bathing.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  pijjcs  to  the 
different  hotels,  in  which  there  are  numerous 
baths,  some  of  these  being  very  luxuriantly  fitted 
up.  Baden-Baden  is  one  of  the  most  lieauti- 
fully  situated  of  the  German  baths,  even  surpass- 
ing, in  this  respect,  the  Nassau  Bninnen.  The 
surrounding  country,  without  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  Switzerland,  is  distinguished  by  a 
pleasing  and  romantic  wildness,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
a prelude  to  the  Alps.  July  and  August  are  the 
season  when  the  baths  are  most,  frequented  : hut 
visitors,  to  the  annual  number  of  from  12,00(1  to 
20,000,  come  and  go  from  May  to  October.  There 
are  a number  of  handsome  buildings,  among  which, 
besides  the  temple  over  the  Ur  sprung,  the  i'tmrrr- 
aationshaus,  with  its  plantations,  is  conspicuous. 
The  dungeons  under  the  A Vue  Schlott,  or  palace, 
are  sup|>oscd  to  have  been  the  seat  and  prisons  of 
some  secret  and  dreadful  tribunal;  but  notlung 
certain  is  know'n  of  their  history. 

Bade*,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Aargau, 
nn  the  left  Iwuik  of  the  Limmnt,  14$  m.  NE. 
Aarau.  Pop.  2,930  in  I860.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls;  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction ; has  a good  town-house,  a handsome 
Catholic  church,  two  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a 
house  of  correction.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  Baden  is  celebrated  for  its  hot 
baths,  known  to  the  Homans  by  the  name  of 
Thcrnur  Hrlrrtictr ; they  are  at  a short  distance 
from  the  town,  on  both  sides  the  river : the  water 
in  the  hottest  baths  has  a temperature  of  37° 
Hcatimur:  they  are  much  frequented  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Basel  and  Zurich.  The  environs  ah; 
very  beautiful ; and  a numlierof  fine  cottages  for 
the  use  of  strangers  arc  scattered  over  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  'Flic  deputies  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons have  often  held  their  diets  at  Baden.  The 
treaty  between  France  and  the  Empire  in  1714 
was  signed  here. 

BADIA,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Pole- 
sins,  on  the  Adige,  1G  m.  W.  by  N.  Hovigo.  Pop. 
4,970  in  1857.  It  has  a fine  bridge  over  the  Adige, 
and  two  convents  for  monks;  with  a manufac- 
ture of  earthenware,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  silk, 
lirewiMtd,  fiax,  and  leather. 

BAUOLATO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Calabria  Ultra,  24  m.  S.  (’ntanzaro,  situated  on  a 
hill  near  the  MS,  Pop.  4,052  in  1861. 

BADOXYILLER,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
M curt  he,  on  the  Blette,  20  m.  ESE.  Luncville. 
Pop.  2.711  in  1HG1.  It  has  a manufactory  of 
awls,  which  produces  about  1,000,000  a year,  with 
fabrics  of  cotton  ami  earthenware. 

BAKU  A,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen,  20  m.  NE. 
Jaen.  Pop.  11,735  in  1857.  It  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  in  a fertile  and  extensive  plain;  has  good 
streets  and  squares,  one  of  the  latter  lining  adorned 
with  a Mijierb  fountain.  Among  the  princi|>al 
public  buildings  arc  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  col- 
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leges  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  oratory,  the  chapel 
of  the  ancient  university,  and  the  prison.  It  has 
a collegiate  church,  several  parish  churches,  am! 
convents  for  both  sexes,  three  hospitals,  an  econo- 
mical society,  and  some  tanneries.  Bueya  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beatia ; 
and  it  was  the  residence  of  several  Moorish  kings, 
having  been  wrested  from  the  latter  in  1228.  At 
this  epoch  its  population  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  150,000;  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
The  bishopric,  of  which  it  was  once  the  seat,  was 
transferred  to  Jaen  in  1248;  and  its  university  has 
also  been  suppressed. 

BA  ENA  (an.  Castra  Viniana),  a town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Cordova,  23  in.  SE.  Cordova,  on  the  M ar- 
ts-1 la.  Pop.  (town  and  district)  11, G07  in  1857.  It 
has  four  parish  churches  and  five  convents.  There 
arc,  in  its  environs,  very  productive  salt  mines. 

11AFFA  (nn.  Patthns),  a sea-port  town  on  the 
SW.  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  iat.  34°  47'  20" 
N.,  long.  32°  26'  20”  E.  This  inconsiderable  town, 
not  containing  more  than  1,000  inhah.,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  famous  Paphos  of  antiquity,  which, 
after  being  destroyed  several  times,  was  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  and  was  thence  called  A ugusta.  During 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus  by  the  Venetians.  Bnfiii 
was  a city  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance. 
It  is  now  nearly  deserted,  and  is  filled  with  the 
ruins  of  churches  and  palaces  that  are  everywhere 
crumbling  to  the  ground.  The  bay  is  large;  but 
the  jsirt,  commanded  by  a castle  on  the  beach,  is 
shallow  and  unsafe.  Caves,  or  rather  dwelling- 
places,  have  been  cut  in  several  of  the  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which  are  inhabited. 
The  country  round  Baffin  Is  fruitful,  ami  produces 
considerable  supplies  of  com,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Old  Paphos  Is  sup|>osed  to  have  stood  about  6 in. 
SE.  of  Paphos  or  Baffin,  at  a little  distance  from  the 
sea.  1 1 was  the  favourite  residence  of  Venus,  Diva 
jtntcn*  Ct/jtri,  the  place  where  the  sea-bom  goddess 
first  took  up  her  abode,  and  w as  famous  from  a 
very  remote  epoch  for  its  temples  appropriated  to 
her  worship,  and  for  the  rites  and  procession* 
tK-rformed  by  her  votaries.  Hence  the  epithets 
l'aphian  and  Cyprian  applied  to  Venus: — 

* O Venus,  rrgina  Gnldi  Paphique, 

Sjwrne  dll'-ctam  Cyproo.’ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, the  goddess  was  not  represented  ai  Paphos 
under  the  human  figure,  but  under  that  of  a cone. 
(Hist.  lib.  ii.  § 3.1  There  were  also  temples  and 
altars  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess 
in  New’  Paphos.  The  office  of  high-priest  of  the 
Paphisn  Venus  was  both  lucrative  ami  honour- 
able. In  proof  of  this  it.  may  be  mentioned,  that 
when  Cato  was  sent  to  Cyprus,  he  represented  to 
Ptolemy  that  if  he  submitted  without  fighting,  he 
should  not  want  either  for  money  or  honours,  for 
the  Homan  people  would  make  him  grand  priest 
of  the  Paphian  Venus.  (Lurcher,  Mcmoirc  sur 
Venus,  p.  42.) 

BAFFIN'S  or  BYLOTS  BAY,  a large  inland 
sea,  between  Greenland  and  the  NE.  const  of 
America,  between  68°  and  7d°  N.  Iat.,  ami  52° 
and  8U°  W.  long,  ft  extends,  from  SIC.  to  N\V., 
about  950  m. ; its  width  varying  from  350  to 
something  less  than  100  ro.  at  its  N,  end.  Its 
surface  may  therefore  l»e  estimated  at  about 

260.000  sq.  in.,  an  area  exceeding  by  more  than  a 
half  that  of  the  Baltic.  In  fact,  however,  it  is 
much  larger  even  than  this;  its  natural  boun- 
daries being  evidently  Cape  Farewell,  the  S.  point 
of  Greenland,  and  Cape  Chmileigh.  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  both  nearly  on  the  Goth  par;i(h  1.  and 
respectively  in  45°  and  60°  \V.  long.  Taking 
these  for  its  dimensions,  its  surface  will  amount  to 

450.000  sq.  m.;  but  it  is  usual  to  take  for  its  limits 
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those  first  assigned,  the  additional  S.  part  being  name  of  narrow's  Strait.  (First  Voy.,  52.)  It  runs 
dc nominal <hI  Davis’s  Strait.  (Arrow-smith's  Atlas,  W.  from  lat.  74°3U'3"  N.,  long.  78°  l'  \N  . It  is  now 
pi.  40;  Baffin’s  Voy. ; Purchas’s  Pilgrims,  iii.  844-  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  ary  •ehrr 
MX;  Boss's  First  Voy.,  34-101;  Pony’s  First  outlet  should  exist  from  this  bay  in  any  direction. 
Vov.,  6-28.)  * There  are  Imt  few  islands  in  these  waters.  Disco, 

Modern  discovery  has  shown  that  the  XE.  and  on  the  E. coast,  in  lat.  70°  N.,  long.  58°  W.  (mean), 
X.  coasts  of  America,  as  far  as  120°  W.,  are  broken  is  a Danish  whaling  station;  and  Hare  or  Way- 
into  innumerable  islands,  ami  that  Baffin’s  Bay  is  gatt  Isle,  a little  N.  of  the  former,  has  acquired 
connected  w ith  other  gnat  internal  gulfs;  such  some  celebrity  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  most 
as  that  of  Boothia  (Boss’s  Second  Voy.,  33-116),  modern  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the 
and  the  larger  basin  of  Hudson’s  Bay  (Parry’s  Se-  ellipticity  of  the  earth.  The  acceleration  of  the 
cond  Voy.,  267-347),  and  also  with  the  Polar  Sea.  pendulum  between  London  and  this  place  was 
(Parry’s  First  Voy.,  28-52.)  The  term  Mr/liter-  05*2386  vibrations  in  a mean  solar  day.  showing  a 
runean  cannot  be  therefore  properly  applied  to  this  diminution  of  gravity  from  pole  to  equator,  equal 
great  excuse  of  water,  since,  large  ns  it  is,  it  is  to  *0055189,  and  a compression  of  the  polar  axis 
only  one  umong  a nunilier  of  enormous  gulfs  in  the  equal  to  jjjrJg.  (Pam’s  First  Voy.,  Appen.,  166.) 
singularly  tortuous  clianmd  connecting  the  N.  At-  The  land  in  the  neigh bourhood  is  mountainous, 
Ion  tic  and  the  Arctic  oceans.  and  in  the  last  degree  barren;  wood  is  totally 

The  water  of  this  Imy  attains  a great  depth,  the  absent,  and  the  few  plant*  that  are  found  are  of 
maximum  living  1,050  fathoms,  and  this  was  found  the  low-growing,  hardy  kind,  fitted  to  endure  the 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  land  in  lat.  72°  23'  j intense  cold  of  these  regions.  (Boss’s  First  Voy., 
N„  long.  73°  7y  W.  The  liottoin  must,  however,  Appen.,  141-144;  Pam  's  First  Voy..  /mjju.)  The 
be  extremely  mountainous,  since  15  m.  farther  N.  comjiosilion  of  the  rocks  is  very  various,  but  with 
it  was  reached  in  120  fathoms.  The  liottom  in  an  immense  prejionderance  of  old  formations 
both  cases  was  mud  ; and  though,  from  the  greater  (granite  and  gneiss) ; limestone  is  found.  Imt  not 
depth,  of  course,  neither  insect  nor  organic  mutter  abundantly;  ami  trap/  ijtpntr*  to  form  a very  cha- 
wn*  procured,  vet  n small  star-fish  was  found  racteristic  feature  of  these  shores.  Basalt  occurs ; 
sticking  to  the  line  below  the  point  marking  800  and  rock  of  every  kind  is  brought  down  on  the 
fathoms,  an  extraordinary  depth  for  life  in  this  tloating  ice.  (MH’uUooh’s  PajHT ; Boss’s  First 
lat.,  if  the  creature  were  brought  up  from  the  Voy.,  Anucn.,  69-82 ; Parry's  First  Voy.,  20,  et 
point  indicated.  (Boss’s  First  Voy.,  191, 192.)  In  pa*».)  The  bird*  and  animals  are  those  of  the 
different  parts,  Parry  found  no  bottom  in  2 GO  arctic  regions  generally  (Edward's  Paper;  Boss’s 
fathoms  and  310  fathoms,  while  in  others  his  lead  Find  Voy.,  41-G-t) ; and  in  the  water  the  whale 
reached  the  ground  in  200  fathoms,  125  fathoms,  and  seal  are  particularly  numerous.  Pam*,  by 
ami  120  fathoms.  He  also,  in  a high  latitude  showing  the  (sissibility  of  crossing  thrmigh  the 
(74^°),  found  the  depth  to  lie  1,050  fathoms,  but  ice.  which  always  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
be  imagined  Chat  100  or  200  fathoms  should  be  performed  an  important  service  to  the  whalers, 
allowed  on  this  for  drift  and  swell.  (First  Voy.,  whose  fisheries  had  before  been  confined  to  the 
7,  8,  23,  30.)  The  tenqieraturc  of  the  water  is,  coast  of  Greenland,  where  the  whales  are  fewer  in 
in  summer,  from  2°  to 8°  lower  than  that  of  the  number,  and  inferior  in  quality  to  those*  met  with 
air  in  the  shade;  and  this  temperature  decreases  on  the  American  shore.  (First  Voy.,  18-23,  29.) 
with  the  depth.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  The  discovery  of  a NW.  passage  to  India  has 
the  liottom  mini  is  pretty  uniformly  at  29°  or  been  a favourite  project  for  more  than  three  eeu- 
29£°.  (Parry's  First  Voy.,  27  ; Boss’s  First  Voy.,  tunes.  In  this  attempt.  Sebastian  Cabot  led  the 
Appcm,  133.)  The  mouth  of  this  liny  or  sea  lieing  way  in  1197,  w hen  he  approached  this  sea  as  nearly 
towards  the  SE.,  that  is,  towards  the  approach  of  I as  the  58th  parallel  of  lat.  He  was  followed  by 
the  tidal  wave,  tides  are-,  of  course,  ex|ie.rienced  Martin  Frobisher,  who,  between  1576  and  1578, 
in  its  waters;  but  they  do  not  ap|x-nr  to  rise  to  made  three  voyages  for  the  same  purpose,  entered 
any  great  height,  especially  towards  the  N.  Six  , between  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  America,  and 
feet  or  8 feet  seems  about  the  average.  (Boss'*  < gave  liis  name  to  the  strait  between  Besolution 
First  Vov.,  41,  et  jhim.  ; Parry's  First  Voy.,  27,  et  and  Cumberland  island*.  John  Davis,  between 
put.)  The  melting  of  the  vast  masses  of  snow  1585  and  1587,  made  three  voyages,  and  proceeded 
and  ice  produces  very  sensible  differences  in  the  a*  high  as  08°  X.  lat. ; his  name  is  very  properly 
appearance  and  composition  of  these  waters:  under  preserved  in  that  portion  of  the  sea  which  be  tra- 
Mich  infiuence,  thev  become  turbid  and  of  a dirty  versed;  but  the  term  strait  (Davis’s  Sthait)  is 
brown  colour;  their  gravity  diminishing,  at  the  not  very  appropriately  applied  to  it, the  narrowest 
same  time,  very  materially,  so  that  the  observed  j part  of  the  sea  being  160  m.  across.  Lastly,  in 
extremes  in  July,  1819,  were  1*0261  ami  10*183.  • Boliert  Bylot,  or  Bilett,  commanded  an  ex- 
( Parry’s  First  Voy.,  7,  28.)  Strong  currents,  set-  pedition,  fitted  out  by  private  adventurers,  for 
ting  towards  thc*S.,  are  experienced  in  Davis’*  similar  discoveries.  Baffin  was  pilot  of  this  ship; 
Straits;  ami  it  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the  lie-  and  the  result  was  the  exploration  of  the  bay  to 
lief  that  Baffin's  Bay  was  not  bounded  by  land  its  very  head,  and  the  ascertaining  of  all  its  points, 
u]H>n  the  X.,  a*  marked  by  its  intelligent  disco-  .sound*,  nnd  bearings,  with  a precision  that  has  not 
verer;  but  would  yield  a direct  |w**age,  in  the  l>ecn  improved,  except  in  the  correction  of  some 
summer,  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  (Boss’s  Official  Instr.,  errors  of  longitude.  By  lot  and  Kudin  not  having 
First  Voy.,  3.) : but  these  currents  were  found  not  been  followed  by  other  navigators  fur  more  than 
only  to  diminish  in  intensity  with  increase  of  lat.,  200  years,  suspicions  liegan  to  lie  entertained  a*  to 
but  even  to  ran  X.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  the  authenticity  of  their  statements ; and  Baffin’s 
(Parry’s  First  Voy.,  81);  while  the  continuity  of  Bay  (X.  of  68°),  if  not  actually  struck  out  of  the 
land  round  the  hay-licad  was  fully  demonstrated  by  charts,  was  laid  down  in  the  greater  number  as 
Boss,  who,  in  1818,  followed  very  nearly  the  iden-  doubtful.  There  never,  however,  was  any  probable 
tical  track  which  Butlin  had  sailed  over  200  years  ground  for  this  discredit ; and  late  discoveries  have 
before.  (First  Voy.,  1 68,  et  imss.)  Baffin’s  Bay  is  full  shown  bow  unjust  it  was,  and  have  placed  the 
of  indentations  u|*>n  hotn  it*  coasts,  but  only  one  names  of  Baffin  nnd  By  lot  in  the  first  class  of  en- 
continuous  channel  has  been  discovered:  this  is  the  terprising  and  trustworthy  navigators.  (Hakluyt’s 
Sir  J.  Iam caster' n Sound  of  Baffin,  to  the  continu-  Collect,  Vov.,  iii.  6-9,  29-96,  98-119;  Purchaa's 
ation  of  which  to  the  Polar  Sea,  Parry  gave  tlic  -*  pilgrims,  iii.  831-8-18,  &c.;*Boss  and  Parry,  pass.). 
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BAFRA,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pach.  Sivas, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Kizil  Ermnk,  18  m.  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Black  Sea : lat.  41°  32'  52" 
N..  long.  80°  1 1'45"  E.  Estimated  pop.  about  3,000. 
It  has  a fine  bridge  and  two  mosques.  The  environs 
are  fruitful  of  rice  and  flax,  and  its  bazars  are  said 
to  be  well  supplied. 

BAGDAD,  an  important  prov.  or  pachalik  of 
Turkev  in  Asia,  of  u triangular  form,  stretching 
N\V.  from  the  l>ottom  of  the  Fenian  Gulf,  in  about 
30°  to  38°  N.  lat.,  and  lying  between  the  40th  and 
48th  degree  of  E.  long.,  having  W.  and  S.  the  Eu- 
phrates* and  the  Arabian  desert;  E.  Kuzistan, 
mount  Zagros,  ami  the  Persian  prov.  of  Azerbijnn  ; 
NW.  the  Pachalik  of  Diarbekr;  and  X.,  Armenia 
and  the  territories  of  the  Kurdish  chief  of  Jula- 
morick.  This  immense  tract  extends  over  an  area 
of  almvc  100.000  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Asuyria  Proper  and  Susiana.  Ex- 
cept where  it  is  hounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  prov.  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent 
by  this  great  river  and  its  rival  the  Tigris,  and  by 
the  greater  and  lesser  Zab,  the  Diala,  and  other 
affluents  of  the  latter.  It  is  naturally  divided  into 
three  portions,  viz.  1st,  the  country  1s  t wren  the 
Arabian  desert  and  the  Euphrates ; 2nd,  that  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Tigris,  the  Mtnouotatniu 
of  the  ancients ; and,  3rd,  the  country  to  the  E.  of 
the  Tigris.  That  portion  of  MesojKitaraia  S.  of 
the  city  of  Bagdad  is  now  called  Irak- Arabia,  and 
that  to  the  N.  of  Bagdad,  AUjeziruh.  or  the  island. 
The  soil  and  appearance  difler  widely  in  different 
parts.  At  present  its  most  fertile  portion  is  that 
situated  between  mount  Zagros  and  the  Tigris,  X. 
to  Mosul.  The  tract  lying  lietwen  the  two  great 
river*,  one  of  the  richest,  best-cultivated,  and  mast 
populous  regions  of  the  ancient  world  is  now,  in 
most  jtfirts,  an  absolute  desert,  through  the  mis- 
goveroment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  ‘ The 
mighty  cities  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Sclcucia.  and 
Clesiphon  have  crumbled  into  dust : the  humble 
lent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  formerly 
adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings ; and  his  flocks 
procure  but  a scanty  pittance  of  food,  amidst  the 
fallen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  once  so  prolific, 
are.  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  impenetrable 
brushwood;  aud  the  interior  of  the  prov.,  which 
was  traversed  and  fertilised  by  innumerable  canals, 
is  destitute  of  either  inhabitants  or  vegetation.’ 
fKinneir’s  Persian  F.tnp.,  p.  237.)  The  country  W. 
of  the  Euphrates  is  but  of  limited  extent,  mid  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  river  becomes  an  arid  waste. 
The  climate  in  the  S.  parts  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  is  exceedingly  not  during  the  day ; but 
the  nights  arc  always  cool,  and  fires  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  w inter.  The  prevailing  wind  is  from 
theXW.  The  Simoom  (see  ARABIA)  is  more  com- 
mon at  Bagdad  than  in  other  parts  of  the  prov.; 
hut,  in  general,  it  is  fatal  only  to  strangers,  the 
Arabs  being,  in  most  instances,  aware  of  its  ap- 
proach. It  would  Ik?  easy,  were  the  government 
not  proverbial  for  imbecility  and  ignorance,  to  re- 
store some  portion  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Mesopotamia.  Few  countries  arc  blest  with  a 
finer  soil,  or  are  ramble  of  being  cultivated  with 
less  lalxmr.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  which  are 
seldom  more  than  50  in.  apart,  approach  in  the  lati- 
tude  of  Bagdad  to  within  25  m.  of  each  other,  and 
afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  water. 
They  rise  twice  a year  (sec  Euphrates),  and  as 
llie  water  is  then  nearly  on  a level  with  the  surface  ' 
of  the  plain,  the  irrigation,  mi  iudisj>cnsahl<‘  to 
countries  like  this,  is  effected  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. But  the  insecurity  of  property  renders  these 
advantages  of  no  avail.  Under  tl  t stupid  despo- 
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tism  of  the  Turks,  the  cultivators,  liable  at  all 
times  to  have  their  fields  laid  waste  and  their 
habitations  pillaged  by  the  myrmidons  of  those  in 
power,  avoid,  as  much  ns  (Hissiblc,  all  sorts  of 
labour.  Here,  ns  in  all  similarly  situated  countries, 

; the  natives  restrict  their  tillage  to  the  immediate 
j vicinity  of  towns  and  villages ; and  it  is  only  in 
I rare  instances,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
that  cultivation  is  prosecuted  on  a larger  scale,  and 
w ith  anything  like  adequate  vigour.  The  products 
of  this  naturally  fertile  region  are  alike  various 
and  valuable.  Excellent  crops  are  raised  of 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  ami  other  grains;  to- 
becoo,  hemp  and  flax,  cotton,  drc..  are  cultivated; 
dates  are  an  object  of  much  attention,  ore  reckoned 
of  a peculiar]  v good  quality,  and  are  almost  as 
much  prized  here  as  in  Arabia.  The  mountains 
in  the  E.  and  X.  parts  of  the  prov.  are  covered 
with  vast  forests,  consisting  pnnci|  tally  of  oaks, 
which  furnish  the  l>e*t  gall  nuts  brought  from  the 
E.  The  horses  of  this  prov.  have  been  long  re- 
nowned. They  are  small,  being  seldom  more  than 
14  hands  high,  docile,  never  known  to  lie  vicious, 
and  ca|iablc  of  undergoing  a vast  ileal  of  fatigue. 
The  camel,  however,  is  at  once  the  most  common 
and  most  useful  of  the  domes! i rated  animals. 
Mules  ami  asses  ore  both  mot  with  in  considerable 
numbers;  buffaloes  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their 
milk,  and  oxen  for  agricultural  purjMises.  Among 
wild  animals  are  lions,  panthers,  hyenas,  jackals, 
wolves,  and  wild  boara.  All  sorts  of  poultry  arc 
bred  except  the  turkey : ostriches  are  found  in  the 
deserts,  and  black  partridges  arc  common  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  There  are  no  means  by  which  to 
form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  pop.  of  this 
pachalik;  but  it  probably  exceeds  1 ,800,01)0 — a 
number  hardly,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  pop.  of  either 
Nineveh  or  Babvlon.  The  pop.  consists  of  Turks, 
Arabs,  Kurds,  Turkmans,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
The  prov.  is  only  partially  subject  to  the  Porte, 
The  chiefs  or  sheiks  of  the  Aral  is  and  Kurds,  who 
are  masters  of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  towns,  are  frequently  at  open  war  with 
each  other.  They  are  bound  to  furnish  the  pacha 
with  a certain  number  of  tvoope  and  a certain 
amount  of  tribute ; but  these  contingents  are  al- 
ways very  irregularly  paid ; and,  in  many  instances, 
the  chiefs  acknowledge  only  a nominal  dependence 
on  the  Porte. 

Haodad,  n famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  long 
the  cap.  of  the.  caliphate,  and  now  of  the  above 
prov.,  on  the  Tigris,  about  196  in.  in  a direct  line 
from  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Euphrates. 
Lat.  38®  Iff  40"  N.,  long.  41°  24*  45"  E.  Pup. 
variously  estimated,  but  may  probably  amount  to 
•boat  90,000,  principally  Arabs  and  Turks.  It 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  hero 
about  620  feet  across,  but  the  larger  jtortion  is  on 
the  E.  side : the  communication  between  its  two 
divisions  is  maintained  bv  means  of  a bridge  of 
boats.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shajM?,  is  surrounded  by 
a high  wall  of  brick  and  mud,  about  5 m.  in  circ., 
flanked  at  regular  distances  with  towers,  some  of 
which,  of  an  immense  size,  were  built  by  the  earlier 
caliphs.  There  are  6 gates,  3 on  each  side  the 
river.  The  castle  at  the  X.  comer  of  the  city 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  but  is  a place 
of  no  strength.  The  town  is  meanly  built ; street* 
so  narrow  that  where  two  horsemen  meet  thev  can 
hardly  pass  each  other.  The  bazars,  though  ex- 
tensive and  well  supplied,  are  far  from  handsome. 
Few'  of  the  ancient  buildings  remain ; but  these 
few  are  far  superior  in  elegance  and  soliditv  to  the 
more  modem  structures.  Of  the  former,  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  gate  of  the  l olisman  : a 
lofty  minaret  built  in  785;  the  tomb  of  Zoltcida, 
the  most  beloved  of  the  wives  of  Haroun-al- 
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Rnachid*  The  famous  Minimum  Mustansenti,  or 
college  founded  in  1233  by  the  caliph  Mostanser. 
and  long  the  heat  attended  and  most  celebrated 
wminary  in  the  E.,  still  exists;  out  quantum  mu- 
tutus  l It  is  converted  into  a khan  orcaravansera. 
and  its  old  kitchen  into  the  custom-house ! (Nie- 
buhr.) Nothing  remains  of  the  far-famed  palace 
of  the  caliphs  ; rtuun  mime  periere ; and  the  spot 
where  it  stood  is  not  even  ascertained.  The  only 
handsome  modern  editice  is  the  tomb  and  sanc- 
tuary of  a famous  Sooni  doctor,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  town,  who  flourished  anno  Hegira  500. 

Bagdad  was  recently  a place  of  great  trade,  and 
the  resort  of  merchants  from  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  E.  It  supplied  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  part 
of  Euro}*  with  ludiAit  commodities,  which  were 
im|s»rted  at  Bassora,  brought  in  boats  up  the 
Tigris,  and  then  trans|k>rted  by  caravans  to  Tocat, 
Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  W. 
parts  of  Persia.  The  chief  inqiorts  from  ludia  are 
gold  brocade,  cloths,  sugar,  pcp|>cr,  tin,  sandal- 
wood,  in»n.  china-ware,  spices,  cutlery,  anus,  and 
broad  cloth ; in  return  for  which  they  send  bullion, 
copper,  gall-nuts,  tamarisk,  leather,  and  otto  of 
loses.  From  Aleppo  are  in>|»ortcd  European  silk 
starts,  bread  cloth,  steel,  cochineal,  gold  thread, 
and  several  tit  her  European  articles,  brought  in 
Greek  vessels  to  Scanderoon.  The  imports  from 
Persia  am  shawls,  car{>ets,  silk,  cotton,  white  cloth, 
leather,  and  saffron ; and  those  from  Constanti- 
nople are  bullion,  furs,  gold  ami  silver  thread, 
jewels,  brocade,  velvets,  and  otto  of  roses.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  red  ami  yellow 
leather,  which  is  much  esteemed;  but  «ilk  ami 
cotton  stuffs  are  also  produced.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  trade  of  the  city  has  a good  ileal  de- 
clined, in  consequence  principally  of  the  inability 
of  the  government  to  repress  the  attacks  and  ex- 
actions of  the  Arabs. 

The  climate,  notwithstanding  its  great  beat,  is 
admitted  to  be  very  healthy;  but  the  natives  are, 
wit  bout  exception,  the  ugliest  people  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  are  universally  subject  to  a cutaneous 
disorder  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Alep|>o 
(which  see).  In  this  city,  though  the  former  cap. 
of  the  scientific  world,  reading  and  writing  are 
rare  accomplishments;  and  when  Niebuhr  was 
here,  there  was  not  a dealer  in  books  in  the  town, 
nor  any  means  of  procuring  a single  volume. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  A1  Mansour,  second 
caliph  of  the  Abassides,  a.d.  763,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  principally  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Ctesiphon.  It  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  adorned  by  the  grandson  of  its  founder, 
the  famous  llnroun-al-Kaschid  It  continued  to 
flourish,  ami  to  be  the  priueijial  seat  of  learning 
and  the  arts,  till  1250,  when  it  was  taken  ami 
sucked  by  11  olokuo,  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan.  It 
has  since  undergone  various  changes,  and  has  suc- 
cessively fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and 
Turks.  * The  latter,  however,  have  held  it  since 
1633,  when  it  surrendered,  on  capitulation,  after  a 
brave  resistance.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation 
were,  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  saved  ; hut  the  blood-thirsty  conqueror, 
Amuratli  IV.,  regardless  of  this  convention,  bar- 
1 wirously  massacred  a large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  Nadir 
Sliah.  (Kinncir's  Persia,  pp.  2 16-252  ; Niebuhr, 
Voyage  cn  Arabic,  iu  pp.  230-267.) 

BAG NA-CA VAI.LO,  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Ihivemia,  on  the  Si  no,  12  m.  W.  Kavenna. 
Pop.  13,527  in  1861.  It  has  establishments  for 
the  spinning  of  silk;  and  large  quantities  of  hemp 
are  cultivated  in  its  environs,  which  are  also  pro- 
ductive of  com.  dc. 

BAGNA  LOUKA,  or  BANG  A LUKA,  a town 
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| of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on  the  Vcrbas, 
cap.  sanjiak,  3t>  m.  S.  Gradiska;  lat.  4-1°  58'  N., 
long.  17® 8'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  It  stands 
• in  a fertile  valley,  is  defended  by  a castle,  ami  was 
i for  Mime  time  the  cap.  of  a paebalik.  It  has  nume- 
■ rous  mosques,  two  public  baths,  a powder  nmnu- 
I factory,  which  furnishes  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  various  liazars.  The  inhabitants  are  partly 
Turks  and  partly  Greeks  and  Jews.  .Splendid 
lmrscs  are  bred  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and 
throughout  the  sanjiak, 

BAGNA  RA,  a town  and  castle  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Kavenna  on  the  Sonterao,  7 m.  NNVV.  Fa- 
enza.  Pop.  1,746  in  1861. 

Hagxaua,  a sea-|»ort  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Keggio,  16  m.  NE.  Iteggio.  Pop.  8,537  in 
I 1861.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  Muscat  wine, 
produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  wood  and  tar. 
Bagnara  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in 
1783.  It  is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  be 
the  Port  us  Orestis  of  the  ancients. 

BAGXAKEA,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Viterbo,  16  ra.  N.  Viterbo.  Pop.  2,837  in  1861. 
It  is  situated  on  a hill,  and  is  the  seat  of  a bi- 
shopric. 

B At ; XE'RES-DE-LUCIIOX, a town  of  France, 
ddp.  Haute  Garonne,  24  SSW.  St.  Gamlens.  Pop. 
3,376  in  1861.  It  is  situated  in  the  lieautiful 
valley  of  the  Luchon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
within  ulxiut  5 m.  of  the  Spanish  frontier.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which,  as  well 
as  those  of  llagnerca-eii-Bigorre,  were  known  to 
the  Romans.  The  town  is  increasing  ami  im- 
proving, and  possesses  all  the  establishments  pe- 
culiar to  u well-frequented  watering  place.  The 
Hotel  des  Thermos  is  the  principal  editice.  In 
winter  the  climate  is  very  severe,  and  the  town  is 
deserted  not  merelv  by  visitors,  but  even  by  a 
portion  of  its  inhabitants.  There  are  nine  mineral 
springs,  all  of  which  issue  from  a reck  at  the  foot 
of  the  adjacent  mountains;  their  tern |>erat lire 
varies  from  26°  to  52°  of  Reaumur;  they  have  a 
fetid  smell,  ami  arc  said  to  lie  very  etlicucious  in 
a variety  of  complaints.  More  invalids  resort  to 
Bagncres-de- Luchon  than  to  either  Dagneres-en- 
Bigorre  or  Bourges.  The  season  lasts  from  May 
till  October,  and  upwards  of  1,500  strangers  may 
be  accommodated.  The  avenues  of  trees  leading 
to  the  baths  are  os  tine  os  can  lie  imagined.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  among  the  Py- 
renees, is  the  wild  solitary  lake  of  Seculego. 

BAGNE'KES-EN-BI(iORKE,  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Hautes  Pyrenees,  cap.  arreml.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adour,  in  a delightful  situation  ill  tlu* 
entrance  to  the  valley  of  Carapan,  and  the  foot  of 
a linely-wooded  hill,  13  ra.  SSE.  Turbos.  Pop. 
9,169  in  1861.  Bagneres  is  the  Bath  or  Chelten- 
ham of  France,  ami  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity 
and  iuqiortancc  to  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which 
were  known  and  resorted  to  by  the  Romans.  The 
waters  have  no  |>cculiar  taste,  but  are  aperient  and 
tonic.  During  spring  and  autumn  the  town  is 
crowded  with  invalids  ami  pleasure-hunters  from 
most  parts  of  France,  and  by  many  foreigners, 
particularly  Kus.'danx  ami  English.  The  town  ha* 
not  been  built  on  any  regular  plan,  but  has  in- 
creased according  to  the  influx  of  company.  It 
has  some  good  streets,  with  very  excellent  houses, 
ami  good  inns  und  hotels.  Streets  well  paved, 
clean,  and  well  watered.  The  promenade,  called 
Cautious,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  ornamented 
with  a fountain ; there  are  several  delightful  drives 
and  promenades  in  the  vicinity;  and  it  also  affords 
the  finest  excursions  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist , 
ami  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque.  There  are  18 
or  twenty  baths:  'Each  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
medical  inspector,  who  must  be  consulted  before 
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anv  one  is  permitted  to  employ  the  waters.  ITe  is 
paid  by  government,  ami  therefore  the  consultation 
costs  nothing;  and  the  expense  of  the  hath  is  not 
more  than  a franc.'  (Jnglis’s  Switzerland,  p.  264.) 
The  principal  hath,  or  that  called  Du  Salut,  is 
situated  in  a ravine  about  $ league  from  the  town. 
Bagnfrrea  has  n court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a 
college,  an  hospital,  with  a theatre,  concert  hall, 
and  numerous  places  of  entertainment.  It  has 
also  fabrics  of  hnnios  (a  kind  of  woollen  stuff), 
linen,  of  amines,  crape,  and  paner.  On  the  road  to 
Torhes  is  a monument  in  black  and  white  marble, 
in  honour  of  Count  Segur. 

EAGNOLES,  a village  of  France,  dep.  Ome, 
in  a solitary  valley,  13  m.  E.  by  S.  Domfront. 
This  village,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs, 
was  built  in  the  17th  century,  the  springs  having 
been  discovered  in  the  preceding  century.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  it  has  lieen  emtsdlished  with 
some  new  and  elegant  buildings,  and  in  its  envi- 
rons an*  extensive  plantations  that  afford  tine  pro- 
menades. In  1822  an  establishment  for  the  use  of 
the  military  was  founded  here,  cajinble  of  accom- 
modating about  200  invalids.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  is  aliout  26°  centigrade.  This  is  the 
only  mineral  spring  in  the  ci-devant  prov.  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

HAG  NOLI,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Sauiiio,  0 m.  SW.  Trivento,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill.  I 'op.  4.608  in  1861.  It  has  live  churches,  an 
abbey,  and  an  hospital. 

HAG  NOLO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  8 m.  S. 
Brescia,  on  the  high  road  from  Ercscia  to  Cre- 
mona. Pop.  2,891  in  1861. 

Baqnolo,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Prin- 
cipato  I'ltra,  on  the  declivity  of  Monte  Cnlvelln, 
9 tn.  SW.  St.  Angelo  de  Lombardi.  Pop.  4,816 
in  1861.  It  has  a tine  collegiate  church,  and  seve- 
ral convents. 

BAGNOLS,  a town  of  France,  de*p.  Hard,  cap. 
cant.,  near  the  Ceze,  on  a rock  25  m.  NNE. 
Nismes.  Pop.  6,060  in  1861.  It  is  generally 
ill-built,  but  has  a good  square,  adorned  with  a 
public  fountain.  It  has  a college,  an  hospital, 
with  filatures  of  silk,  dye  works,  hat  makers,  and 
tanners. 

BAGOLINO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
Brescia,  on  the  Caffaro,  24  m.  N NK.  Brescia.  Pop. 
8,960  in  1861,  It  liaa  several  forges  for  the  mnnu- 
ficttire  of  iron  and  steel. 

BAGULCOT,  a subdivision  of  the  district  I)ar- 
wnr,  Iliiulostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  presid.  Bombay, 
including  the  pergtmnahs  Hagulcot  and  Badatimv. 
Shape  irregular ; length  64  m.,  breadth  44  m. ; 
area  about  1.230  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  alxtut 
100,000.  It  is  bounded  NK.  bv  the  Krishna  river, 
hut  is  badly  watered,  as  well  from  the  want  of 
running  streams  and  large  wells,  as  the  general 
deficiency  of  rain,  which  in  some  years  docs  not  ex- 
ceed 26  inches,  a quantity  surpassed  in  one  month 
of  the  SW.  monsoon  near  the  coast.  Garden  cul- 
ture is  consequently  very  limited,  and  most  of 
the  villages  are  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers. 
In  1820  these  pergunnahs  contained  819  inhabited 
townships,  including  the  towns  of  Hagulcot.  Ba- 
daiimy,  Kcroor.  Senior,  and  Perwatee.  Under  the 
Mahrattas,  who  obtained  them  in  1755,  they  were 
the  theatre  of  violence  and  rapine;  but  after  their 
transfer  to  the  British  gov.  in  1818,  a rapid  and 
complete  change  took  place,  and  they  soon  became 
singularly  noted  for  the  absence  of  crime. 

IiAGUi-txiT,  a town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the 
above  district, and  of  a pergunnah.  Pop.  estimate!  1 
at  about  9,000.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  hankers. 

BAGUK,  an  inland  division  of  Ilindostan,  an- 
ciently described  as  u separate,  though  minor  j 
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J prov.,  but  more  recently  attached  to  the  prov. 
Malwa  and  Gujrat,  between  which  it  lies,  in  about 
24°  N.  lat.,  and  74  E.  long.  It  consists  of  a hilly 
country,  the  several  ranges  of  which  run  N.  ami  s’, 
decreasing  in  height  from  Malwa  to  Gin  rat.  ami 
mostly  covered  with  thick  low  jungle  forests  of 
teak,  black-wood,  drc.  It  is  indifferently  watered, 
and  the  climate  for  a considerable  part  of  the 
year  is  reckoned  unhealthy.  From  the  first  cause 
the  ground  is  comparatively  unproductive;  the 
digging  of  wells,  &c.,  is  also  attended  with  great 
labour  and  expense,  but  reservoir*  are  sometimes 
constructed  by  tlmiwing  an  embankment  across 
the  stream  of  a narrow  \ alley.  The  pop.  consists 
chiefly  of  Bheela  and  Meenas,  under  various  petty 
chiefs : many  vestiges  of  antiquity  lie  scattered 
over  its  surface  ; but  at  present  this  division  con- 
tains no  inhabited  places  of  any  importance,  ex- 
| cept  the  towns  of  Doongurpooz,  Bauswnrra,  and 
Snngwara. 

BAHAMAS  (THE)  consist  of  several  hundred 
islands,  of  various  magnitudes,  extending  in  a 
SE.  ami  NW.  direction,  between  Havti  ami  Flo- 
rida. nearly  600  m.  from  Turk’s  Island,  in  21°  23', 
to  the  Mantanilla  Beef,  in  27°  60*  N.  lat.,  ami 
from  70°  30'  to  79°  5'  W.  long.  They  are  mostly 
of  coral-line  formation,  low,  flat,  and  but  scantily 
covered  with  soil,  ami  the  greater  number  of  them 
uninhabited.  They  belong  to  great  Britain.  St. 
Salvador,  one  of  these  islands,  was  the  first  land 
discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  12th  of  Oct.  1402. 
Like  the  neighbouring  islands,  it  was  densely 
peopled  by  Indians,  who  were  harmless  and  in- 
offensive. 'Hie  most  important  of  the  group,  how- 
ever, from  its  harbour  and  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Florida  channel,  is  New  Providence ; and, 
as  this  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  the  scat  of 
the  legislature,  ami  the  head-quarters  of  the 
troops,  and  as  it  differ*  from  the  other  island* 
in  no  essential  degree,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  an  outline  of  its  geographical  features  ami 
general  apjiearmue.  deeming  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  any  of  the  others.  It  lies  in  lat.  25° 
29'  N.,  and  in  long.  76°  34'  W.,  nnd  extends 
about  21  m.  from  K.  to  \V..  and  7 fr«>m  N.  to  S. 
It  is  nearly  covered  with  large  trees  and  brush- 
wood, ami  much  intersected  with  marshes  and 
lagunes.  A range  of  slightly  elevated  hills  run* 
along  a part  of  the  island  at  a very  short  dis- 
! tance  from  the  sea;  and  upon  the  face  of  this 
j ridge  stands  Nassau,  the  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
j government.  Another  range  of  hills  runs  parallel 
| to  the  former,  at  the  distance  of  about  2|  ui. ; the 
j whole  of  the  intervening  apace  forms  an  extensive 
marsh.  The  total  number  of  sq.  ra.  in  the  Baha- 
mas, including  all  the  island*  from  New  Provi- 
dence to  Key  Sal  and  Anguilla,  is,  according  to 
Porter’s  Tables,  5,424;  but  the  ‘ Statistical  Tables 
relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions,' 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1865,  state  the  area  at 
only  2.1)21  Engl.  sq.  miles.  The  pop.,  in  1832, 
was  4,674  whites,  4,069  coloured  ami  free  blacks, 
and  9,765  slaves.  In  1837  the  total  pop.  was 
19,943.  In  1861  the  number  had  risen  to  35,287, 
of  whom  29,287  coloured  persons.  The  inhabitant* 
are  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  residents  and 
trrrrkrr*.  The  hitter  am  mostly  employed  in 
rescuing  vessels,  with  their  crews  and  cargoes, 
shipwrecks  being  very  frequent  in  these  intricate, 
shallow,  and  dangerous  seas.  They  sail  in  small 
flat-bottomed  sloops,  admirably  fitted  for  the 
waters  they  navigate.  They  are  excellent  sailors; 
are  familiar  with  all  the  keys,  shoals,  and 
breakers;  and  encounter  danger  with  alacrity  and 
courage.  Their  great  places  of  rendezvous  are 
the  Florida  Gulf,  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  and 
the  Hog-sties.  Their  vessels  arc  very  numerous. 
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They  arc  licensed  by  the  governor,  and  receive 
a salvage  on  all  projierty  rescued  from  the  waves. 
The  climate  varies  very  considerably,  both  in 
temperature  and  salubrity,  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical ]Kv>ition  and  local  peculiarities  of  the 
islands.  At  New  Providence  the  weather,  during 
the  cold  season,  which  extends  from  Nov.  to 
May,  is  extremely  pleasant;  the  thermometer  in 
the  shade  being  generally  from  60°  to  7tt°,  die 
mid-day  heat  tempered  by  a constant  breeze ; 
and  the  evenings  cool  and  agreeable.  From  May 
to  Nov.  the  heat  increases  or  decreases,  as  the 
sun  advances  or  retires  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  during  this  period  the  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  from  75®  to  85°,  seldom  rising  above  90°. 
The  increase  of  temperature  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  southerly  winds  or  calms,  which  are 
described  as  being  very  oppressive.  A considerable 
quantity  of  rain  tails  during  the  year,  but  we  |s>s- 
sess  no  exact  measurement  of  it.  The  spring 
rains  commence  nUmt  May,  and  continue  for  a 
few  weeks;  those  of  autumn  commence  in  Sept., 
and  generally  terminate  in  Nov.  or  Dec.  During 
the  autumnal  months  fogs  are  very  frequent  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings;  hut  from  Dec.  to 
May  the  weather  is  generally  tine,  clear,  and  dry. 
It  is  im|K>ssible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
acres  cultivated,  as  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  islands,  spots  are  generally  selected  to  plant 
in,  without  any  attention  to  the  regularity  ob- 
served in  more  favoured  soils;  but  the  numtier 
of  persons  set  down  in  the  official  tallies  as  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  4,250.  The  chief  articles 
of  produce  are  rice,  coffee,  Indian  and  Guinea  com, 
potatoes,  yams,  beans,  ]>ens,  pine-apples,  cotton,  i 
ochres,  Canada,  pumpkins,  arrow-root,  onions  (of  I 
which  a great  quantity  are  raised),  oranges,  limes, 
and  lemons.  There  may  Ik-  about  12,000  acres  of 
pasturage,  which  give  support  to  1,490  horses,  I 
2,705  homed  stock,  7,890  sheep  and  goats,  and  ! 
3,350  swine.  The  principal  articles  of  export,  in  | 
the  year  18(12,  were  cotton  and  fruit,  the  value  of 
the  funner  amounting  to  809,649/.,  and  of  the 
latter  article  to  345,240/.  The  total  exports  in 
the  year  1862  were  of  the  value  of  1,007,775 4; 
the  articles,  including  coffee,  to  the  value  of 
22,0874;  copper,  to  the  value  of  15,K«K)/.;  sponge, 
to  the  value  of  13,724/.;  sugar,  to  the  value  of 
10,2824;  and  silk,  to  the  value  of  8,8914  Tin- 
total  imports  in  1862  amounted  to  1 ,250,3224,  of 
which  213,0374  for  cotton.  This  shows  that  a I 
great  part  of  the  commercial  activity  was  owing 
to  intercourse  with  the  so-called  Confederate 
States  of  America.  The  number  of  tons  of  Bri-  | 
tish  shipping  employed  inwards  was  83.354  in 
1*62,  The  total  shipping,  both  British  and 
foreign,  amounted  to  107,446  tons.  The  govern- 
ment consists  of  a governor,  n council  of  twelve, 
and  a house  of  assembly  of  thirty  members.  The 
courts  of  law  are,  the  supreme  court,  which  holds 
its  sessions  in  terms  of  three  weeks,  with  the  powers 
of  the  common  law  at  Westminster,  and  its  prac- 
tice modelled  on  that  of  the  King’s  Bench.  The 
revenue  of  these  islands  for  1803  was  74,5114, 
and  the  expenditure  53,4094  New  Providence 
was  settled  in  1629  by  the  Knglish,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1641,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  miirdrn-d  the  governor,  and 
committed  many  acts  of  liarbarous cruelty.  It  was 
recolonised  in  1666  by  the  Knglish  a second  time  ; 
but  they  were  again  expelled  by  the  French  ami 
Spaniards  in  1703,  and  from  that  period  it  became 
a rendezvous  for  pirates,  till  formally  ceded  to  the 
Knglish  in  1783.  in  whose  }x>sscssion,  with  the 
other  islands,  it  has  since  remained.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  20,000,0004  of  compensation  granted 
by  Britain  awarded  to  the  inhabitants  was 
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128.340/.  7s.  5fc4,  while  the  relative  value  of  the 
slaves  was  290,5734  15*.  3J«4 

The  principal  i.-Iands  forming  the  Bahama  group 
are.  New  Providence,  containing  the  capital,  Xas- 
I sau ; Andros  Bland.  Green  and  Grassy  Keys,  Grand 
i Bahama,  and  the  Berry  Islands;  Great  and  Little 
I Absco  and  Keys,  Harbour  Island,  Kleuthera.  Koval 
1 Island  and  Keys;  St.  Salvador  and  Little  Island; 
Walling’s  Bland  and  Klim  Kev ; Great  and  Little 
Kxuma  and  Keys;  Ragged  Island  and  Keys; 
Long  Island; Crooked  Bland,  Fortune  Island,  and 
Ackfin's  Bland;  Great  and  Little  Hcncngua, 
Mnyngunnn:  French  and  Attwood’s  Keys;  the 
Caicoss  Turk's  Island,  Key  Sal,  and  Anguilla. 

BAHAK  or  BK11AK,  an  ini.  pro.  of  Hindustan, 
preaid.  Bengal,  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  im- 
portant under  the  British  dominion.  It  lies  chiefly 
between  22°  and  27°  N.  lnt.,  and  83°  and  87°  K. 
long. ; having  N.  Nepaul,  W.  Oude,  Allahabad,  and 
part  of  Gundwana;  S.,  the  latter  prov. ; ami  E.t 
Bengal : area,  53,744  sq.  ra.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  9,000,000. 

The  Ganges  runs  a course  of  200  m.  through  this 
prov.,  W.  to  E.,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Sone,  Gun- 
duck.  Dumniodah,  Carunnassa,  and  Dcwah,  all 
tributaries  of  the  former:  there  are  numlicrlesa 
smaller  streams,  and  the  prov.  generally  is  well 
watered,  esiiecially  its  N.  portion ; in  the  S.  irriga- 
tion is  artificially  effected  by  means  of  wells,  dams, 
and  trenches.  It  may  be  described  under  three 
divisions ; one  an  uninterrupted  tint  extending  for 
70  m.  N.  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  forests  of  Nepaul 
and  Moning;  a second,  or  central  div.  extending 
60  in.  S.  from  the  Ganges,  consisting  only  in  jwirt 
of  plains,  but  yielding  nearly  two-thirds  of  tho 
whole  annual  produce  of  opium;  ami  a third  and 
more  elevated  region,  S.  of  the  latter,  with  an  an  a 
of  18,000  sq.  m„  less  fertile  than  the  others,  but 
said  to  contain  diamond  mines,  and  thence  called 
Nagpoor.  Climate  temperate,  but  in  the  hot  sea- 
sons parching  winds  from  the  W.  often  prevail 
during  the  day.  Ernsts  are  rare,  but  during  the 
cold  seasons  the  thermometer  often  ranges  from 
35°  to  7(P  (Falir.)  in  the  course  of  the  day,  among 
the  hills;  and  in  this  district  the  winds  are  very' 
bracing  to  European  constitutions.  No  diseases 
are  peculiar  to  the  prov.,  hut  bronchoeele  is  very 
prevalent  on  the  N.sldc  of  the  Ganges.  Soil  fertile, 
and  productive  of  the  drier  grains:  it  also  produces 
large-  quantities  of  nitre,  with  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  soda,  especially  N.  of  the  Ganges,  where  nitre 
is  a gov.  monopoly.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  have  always  been  in  a compara- 
tively  nourishing  state  in  this  prov.;  partly  from 
its  central  |s'sition,  easy  internal  communications, 
and  being  a thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  Bengal 
with  the  Upper  Provinces;  and  partly'  from  its 
fruitfulness  and  natural  fitness  for  tillage.  Here, 
however,  ns  well  as  in  Bengal,  only  about  one-third 
part  is  stip[»osed  to  l»e  under  cultivation.  (Hamil- 
ton’s E.  I.  Gaz.,  i.  177.)  Opium,  a staple  com- 
modity of  the  prow,  is  perhaps  the  best  in  India. 
It  is  a gov.  monopoly,  Bnhnr  and  Benares  being 
the  only  provs.  within  the  Bengal  prosit  1.  when*  it 
Is  allowed  to  be  cultivated.  For  further  particulars 
see  Bengal. 

Indigo  is  very  extensively  grown  in  Tirhoot, 
. where  much  forest  land,  ami  land  formerly  used 
! Ibr  grain,  has  been  appropriated  to  its  culture, 

I and  where  the  produce  is  also  manufactured  upon 
a large  scale.  The  planters  amt  cultivators  are 
now  on  good  terms  with  each  other;  and  since  it 
! was  agreed  that  only'  one  planter  should  settle  in 
a village,  quarrels  among  the  latter  have  also 
ceased.  The  people  in  the  indigo  districts  are 
I said  to  be  in  a much  licUer  condition  than  else- 
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where.  Sugar-cane,  betel,  tobacco,  anti  grain  of 
nil  kinds,  arc  cultivated  largely,  and  there  is  a 
good  stock  of  cattle.  Most  part  of  the  lands  in 
linhar  arc  held  in  small  lots  bv  cultivators  or  ryots, 
who  pay  a land  tax  of  half  the  produce:  the  per- 
manent settlement  has  been  by  no  means  so  widely 
established  as  iu  Bengal ; jag  hire*  are  there  rare, 
hut  frequent  here ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
arc  in  Bahar  hut  three  large  zemindarics,  viz.  ' 
those  of  Shahabnd,  Tirhoot,  and  Ticluuy.  This 
ari-M-s  from  the  circumstance  that  the  zemindars  ( 
of  Buhar  were  always  inferior  in  ]>ower  and  in- 
fluence to  those  of  Bengal,  and  their  zemindaries 
much  smaller ; so  that  they  were  sooner  and  more 
easily  identified  with  the  llody  of  cultivators. 

The  chief  manufactures  are,  cotton  cloths  for 
cx|tortation,  essences,  and  salt|>ctrc,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  scarcely  passes  the  E.  limits  of 
the  prov.  Buhar  is  divided  into  eight  districts  or 
col  lee  t orates,  viz.  Bahar,  Blmugul|>ore,  Dhurrum- 
pore,  Kamgur,  Shahabad,  Saruu,  Tirhoot,  and 
Patna.  'Hie  chief  city  is  Puma.  The  natives 
have  a finer  physical  np[>earaiue,  hut  are  inferior 
to  their  Bengal  neighlmurs  in  cleanliness  and  do- 
mestic  economy.  In  the  S.  parts  agriculture  is 
wholly  carried  on  by  slaves;  and  many  of  these 
consist  of  individuals  who,  by  a practice  peculiar 
to  this  prov.,  mortgage  their  lalxmr  until  able  to 
redeem  a debt : a third  part  of  the  pop.  are  Mt>- 
hnmmcdniis.  This  prov.  anciently  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  two  independent  sovereignties — that 
of  Mithila  in  the  X.,  and  Magadha  iu  the  S. ; and 
distinct  languages  still  continue  to  Ik*  spoken  in 
them.  It  was  acquired  from  t’xwsim  Ah  by  the 
British  in  17(>5,  since  which  it  has  enjoyed  js-rfect  1 
tranquillity.  The  city  of  Gaya  was  the  birthplace 
of  Buddha,  hut  no  Buddhists  now  remain  in  Bahar.  j 

Bahak  (I)ihtr.  or  Zillaii  op),  occupies  the  j 
central  jKirtinn  of  the  alsive  prov. ; being  lioiindcd  I 
X.  by  the  Ganges  ; E.  by  the  distr.  of  Bhaugul-  j 
pore ; 8.  hv  those  of  Bhnugulpore  and  Kamgur; 
and  W.  by  Shahahad:  extreme  length,  E.  to  W., 
120  m.;  breadth.  K0  m.;  area,  5,235  sq.  m.  The  po-  | 
pulation  is  estimated  at  3,000, (WO,  of  whom  alwmt 
one-third  are  Mohammedans.  Surface  generally 
level,  especially  in  the  X.,  where  the  hanks  of  the 
Ganges  are  highlv  cultivated : there  are,  however, 
many  scattered  hills,  and  three  principal  ranges,  in 
the  heart  of  the  distr.,  of  primitive  formation,  con- 
taining granite,  gneiss,  mica,  quartz,  jas]K*r,  hom- 
stonc,  silica,  Ac. ; hut,  except  toward  the  S. 
iMiundary,  none  of  them  probably  exceed  7(M)  ft. 
in  height.  Xext  to  the  Ganges,  the  chief  river  is 
the  Sone,  its  channel  living  sometimes  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  funner;  its  E.  hanks  are  over-  ! 
whelmed  with  sand,  blown  up  from  its  bed  in  the  | 
dry  season  : there  are  no  lakes,  and  few  marshes  | 
in  this  distr.,  although  in  the  wet  season  much  of 
the  country  is  under  water.  There  are  many  hot  : 
springs  in  various  spots;  bituminous  and  other  i 
volcanic  substances  have  been  also  met  with,  and 
iu  one  place  an  extinct  crater  is  distinctly  visible. 
Alxmt  490  sq.  m.  are  covered  with  woods  and 
thickets,  including  the  hands  hi,  jmlin,  mango,  fig, 
apple,  pomegranate,  flee.,  which  arc  all  cultivated 
(tamansk  and  zisvpbus  bushes  in  large  quantity) ; 
the  stnjrhno*,  nur  vomica,  soap-nut.  and  the  saihar, 
believed  by  Mr.  Odebrook  to  be  the  tree  yielding 
gum  olibanum.  The  chief  wild  animais  an?  n 
large  and  formidable  black  bear,  the  s]  Kitted  tiger,  ; 
ichneumon ; a few'  monkeys,  squirrels,  foxes,  mid  j 
dogs;  many  birds  of  prey;  jKiqsiises,  and  a pm-  j 
fusion  of  fish,  are  found  in  the  Gauges,  ns  well  as  ; 
alligators;  but  there  are  no  wild  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, or  bufTaloes ; few  tigers,  and  neither  par- 
roquets,  Ac.,  nor  singing  lunls.  The  lands  near 
the  river  yield  two  crops  iu  the  year,  hut  this  is  ] 


not  the  ease  with  more  than  l-8th  part  of  the 
arable  land  in  the  interior.  Bice  is  by  far  the 
most  important  article  of  culture,  hut  the  ears 
only  are  reaped ; the  straw  being  abandoned  to 
the  cattle,  or  left  uncut,  till  wanted  for  thatch. 
Cotton  has  been  extensively  grown  since  the 
commencement  of  the  American  civil  war,  and 
the  failure  of  the  supply  from  the  Mississippi  cotton 
regions.  Wheat  is  next  in  importance;  and  with 
it,  or  with  pulse,  barley  is  often  sown ; maize  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges. 
Cruciform  plants,  linseed,  and  aesamum,  an*  culti- 
vated for  their  oil ; ginger,  coriander,  capsicum, 
the  potato  and  other  succulent  vegetables,  are 
likewise  grown.  The  plough  and  cattle  used  are 
both  wretched,  thougn  the  latter  are  somewhat 
better  than  those  more  to  the  E.;  the  grain  is 
trodden  out  by  cattle,  and  kept  by  the  more  opu- 
lent proprietors  in  hovels  of  mud  and  thatch. 
The  ashraf,  or  higher  ranks,  pay  no  rent  for  land 
occupied  by  their  houses,  and  no  landlord  may 
refuse  to  grant  them  laud  for  building;  hut  Euro- 
I Hams  not  being  dignified  with  the  title  of  ashraf, 
find  much  diilicultv  in  obtaining  it.  Few  of  the 
cultivators  are  riclu  A large  portion  of  the  laud, 
}K‘rhitp«  about  a half,  is  exempted  from  the  land 
tax ; and  yet  it  is  affirmed,  ami  we  believe  truly, 
that  the  taxed  portions  are  the  best,  cultivated 
and  most  productive.  Some  of  the  rent-free 
estates  are  still  large,  but,  owing  to  the  rules  of  in- 
heritance, t hey  are  rapidly  subdividing ; and  many 
of  the  zemindars  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
|K*asnnts,  or  are  but  little  above  beggary.  Many 
occupiers  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  advances 
from  their  landlonls,  to  enable  them  to  carry  oil 
their  business;  while  others  borrow  money  for  the 
same  purpose,  at  2 per  cent,  fier  mo.  interest ; and, 
ruinous  as  such  payment  may  apticar,  the  latter 
are  universally  observed  to  lie  in  the  end  the  best 
off.  'Hie  cultivators  are  not  subject  to  the  illegal 
exactions  that  press  on  the  tenantry  in  Bengal, 
and  are  in  consequence  attached  to  their  land- 
lords, and  ready  to  promote  their  interests.  Bahar 
distr.  is  divided  into  twelve  pergunnaha;  it  con- 
tains a number  of  considerable  towns,  one  of 
which,  Gava,  the  birth-place  of  Buddha,  is  cele- 
brated as  a place  of  pilgrimage,  and  annually 
visited  by  nearly  80,000  devotee*:  there  are  a 
great  many  small  towns,  of  from  100  to  b* H) 
houses.  Cotton  stuffs,  blankets,  and  carpets,  are 
manufactured;  with  pa|>er,  soap,  leather,  bricks, 
flee. ; and  there  are  extensive  nitre  factories  and 
sugar  refineries. 

Tradesmen  have  very  little  capital;  general 
dealers  seldom  more  than  25  rupees,  and  many  of 
the  dealers  in  grain  no  more  than  4(H)  nqieea. 
The  people  are  of  a w arlike  disposition,  passionate, 
and  jealous;  the  habits  of  the  women  propor- 
tionally strict.  The  great  subdivision  of  property 
has  banished  every  thing  like  opulence  ; and  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  by  the  expenses  they  cause, 
often  bring  families  to  poverty.  The  house*  are 
neither  so  well  built  nor  so  clean  a**  those  met 
with  in  Bengal.  Drinking  to  excess,  betel  chew- 
ing, and  smoking,  are  not,  however,  pursued  so 
far.  Among  other  customs  of  this  distr.,  girls  arc 
never  married  till  pulierty : the  feet  ol  dying 
person*  an;  not  put  into  the  Ganges;  but  the 
parents  and  children,  not  of  the  vulgar,  hut  of 
* men  of  rank  and  learning,’  arc  turned  out  of  doors 
when  they  are  aliout  to  die,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  Till*  odious  custom, 
which  would  disgrace  a nation  of  savages,  has 
been  in  numerous  cases  perverted  to  the  most  in- 
famous pur]*  we*. 

Bahar  (Vihar,  a monastery  of  Buddhists),  a 
town  in  the  above  prov.  and  distr.,  in  lat.  2 5°  13' 
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X.,  long;  85°  35'  E. ; 35  ra.  SE.  Patnn.  It  is  a 
large,  straggling  place,  containing  about  5,000 
houses,  ami  probably,  therefore,  about  80,000  in- 
hab.  It  has  few  or  no  good  streets;  most  of  its 
public  buildings  are  in  a state  of  decay ; and  it 
has  a ruinous  npjiearanee,  It  is  supposed  to  have 
l*een  at  some  remote  ana  the  cap.  of  the  prov. 
1 lie  plain  oil  which  it  stands  is  well  watered,  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated. 

1SAHAWULPOOK,  or  DAODPOOTRA,  a ter- 
riu  of  Hindustan,  formerly  belonging  to  Caubul, 
but  subsequently  tributniy  to  the  maharajah  of  the 
Punjaub,  between  hit.  28°  and 30°  N.,  and  long.  70° 
ami  71°  E. ; length  NE.  to  SW.  280  m. ; greatest 
breadth  120  m. ; having  N.  the  Punjaub;  E.  the 
Bicanerc  territ.  (Rajpootana) ; S.  ami  SW.  Jay- 
sulroere  and  Sinde.  Its  NW.  boundary  is  for  the 
most  part  formed  by  the  Sutleje,  but  for  a certain 
distance  opposite  the  cap.  it  includes  both  banks 
of  that  river,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Chinauf. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  everywhere  fertile ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  towards  the  E.  is  a 
more  desert.  For  4 or  5 m.  on  either  side  the 
Sutleje,  the  soil  is  formed  by  the  slime  deposited 
by  that  river,  and  is  annually  watered  by  its 
inundations ; some  portions  of  it  are  highly  culti- 
vated; others  are  covered  with  a soft  turf,  and 
the  rest  with  jungle  and  coppice  of  low  tamarisk 
trees,  abounding  with  wild  bogs  wild  geese,  game, 
drc.,  but  having  interspersed  many  small  hamlets. 
The  iiihahs.  are  chiefly  Juts  ami  Bclooches,  Mo- 
hammedans,  who  came  thither  from  the  district  o 
Shikarpore,  where  they  were  settled  early  in  the 
reign  of  Aimmgzebe.  They  are  a fair  and  hand- 
some race,  and  apparentlv  in  a better  condition 
than  some  of  their  neighbours.  Lieut.  Conolly 
says,  ‘ As  soon  as  we  had  crossed  the  frontier  (from 
Shikarpore)  into  Hahawal  Khan’s  territory,  we 
were  struck  with  the  improved  appearance  of  the 
land ; the  ground  was  cleared,  amt  cultivated  with 
the  better  sorts  of  grain ; the  people,  also,  seemed 
more  orderly  and  respectable.*  The  principal 
towns  are  Balia  wuljxnir,  Ahmedpoor  (the  residence 
of  the  chief),  Jnluljioor,  Seed  poor,  and  Ouch.  Du- 
rawul,  an  ancient  fort  in  the  desert,  is  the  only 
place  of  strength  in  the  country.  The  public 
revenue  is  about  10  lacs  rup.  a year.  The  khan 
maintains  an  army  of  about  2,000  regular  troops ; 
but  in  time  of  war  be  can  raise  more  than  20,000 
men.  The  government  is  despotic;  hut  not  a few* 
of  the  khan*  have  ruled  mildly  and  paternally, 
much  beloved  by  their  subjects.  This  territory 
was  taken  from  the  Moguls  by  the  Persians, 
anil,  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  belonged  to 
Caubul,  to  which  kingdom  it  was  tributary  as 
long  as  the  monarchy  lasted.  The  three  last 
rulers  have  been  nearly  independent ; but  the 

IMilitical  power  of  the  country  has  l>een  broken 
»y  the  Sikhs,  and  the  rajah  of  the  Punjaub  only 
spared  it  on  condition  of  pecuniary  payments. 
(Elphiustone’s  Can hu  1 ; Hum's  Trav. ; Hamil- 
ton h E.  I.  Gazetteer.) 

lUiiAWtJLPooit,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above 
territory,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutleje,  320 
ra.  WSW.  Delhi,  lat.  211°  21*  N.,  long.  72°  10'  K.; 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  to  Caubul.  It  is  almut  4 
m.  in  circ.,  but  includes  gardens  and  mango  groves. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a thin  wall  of  mud,  the 
houses  being  of  unbumt  bricks,  with  mud  terraces. 
The  inhab.  consist  chiefly  of  Hindoos,  mostly  oc- 
cupied in  the  manufacture  of  the  silken  girdles 
ami  tine  turlwuis  for  which  Bahawul|>oor  w cele- 
brated. The  Hindoo  traders  are  distinguished  by 
their  enterprise;  they  deal  extensively  in  Kitro- 
|*can  goods,  which  they  receive  by  way  of  Bica- 
neer,  and  carry  these  aud  the  productions  of  India 
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to  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Astra- 
khan. The  Sutleje  is  navigable,  but  not  used  in 
the  transport  of  merchandise.  ' Notwithstanding 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Bahawulpoor,  the 
town  shows  many  symptoms  of  general  decay. 
(Elphinstone’s  Caubul;  Comdly’s  Journey,  ii.  243.) 

iiAll  I A,  a marit.  prov.  of  Brazil,  oil  the  E.  coast, 
extending  from  about  0°  to  15°  45'  S.  lat.  It 
comprises,  as  nt  present  divided,  nearly  all  the 
territory  included  formerly  under  the  ancient 
captaincy  of  the  same  name,  together  with  a 
portion  of  that  of  Hhcos.  It  derives  its  name 
frum  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  and  is  liounded  N. 
by  the  provinces  of  Sergipe  and  Pernambuco 
(trem  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided  by  the  llio 
San  Francisco) ; on  the  S.  bv  Porto  Segnro  ami 
Minas  Geraes ; on  the  W. ttv  Pernambuco,  though 
still  seitaratcd  by  the  Hio  San  Francisco,  and  on 
the  E.  t»y  the  ocean.  Its  length  is  estimated  at 
alxmt  480  m..  and  its  breadth  at  from  150  to  200. 
The  estimates  of  its  area  vary  from  54,000  to 
97,000 aq.  m.  The  latter,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
is  nearest  the  mark.  The  accounts  of  the  pop. 
are  also  very  various,  no  census  having  ever  been 
taken,  the  number  is  generally  estimated  at  l*e- 
tween  700,000  ami  800,000.  The  province  is 
subdivided  into  three  comarcas,  viz.  Bahia,  Jaco- 
bins. and  Illieos. 

'Flic  province  of  Halim  is  traversed  from  SW.  to 
NE.  by  the  SerraCincora, (iilmya, and  Itnhayona. 
The  Serra  do  Montequevia  forms  the  chief  ridge 
in  the  interior.  Bay*  and  inlets  almond  along  the 
coast,  among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  All 
Saints’  Bay.  Numerous  rivers  traverse  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Brazilian  rivers,  flows  along  its 
NW.  frontier. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  its  produce  is  much  sought  after,  not 
only  for  the  market  of  Portugal,  hut  also  for  Spain 
and  the  whole  of  Barbary.  The  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane ; and 
the  sugar  of  Bahia  bears  a high  character  for  its 
excellent  quality,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Bahia  exports  more  sugar  than  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Brazil.  The  growth  of  cotton  exhibits 
an  unuMinl  increase,  and  Bahia  is  alreadv  become 
a formidable  rival  to  Pernambuco.  *fho  other 
productions  are, rice,  of  a superior  quality;  coffee, 
much  excelled  however  by  that  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro ; 
and  Brazil-wood,  equal  to  tliat  of  Pernambuco. 
(Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Morgan  on  the  Trade  of 
Bahia  for  the  Year  1864). 

The  province  of  Bahia  was  one  of  the  first  peo- 
pled by  Europeans,  and  it  is  also  one  of  those 
from  which  they  have  most  effectually  removed 
all  traces  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

Bahia,  or  San  Salvadoh,  the  cap  of  the  above 
prov.,  immediately  within  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which 
forms  the  right  or  K.  side  of  the  nolde  liny  of  All 
Saints  (/ iahia  de  Todos  os  Santos),  whence  the 
prov.  and  the  city  derive  their  names;  lat.  (of 
lighthouse  on  Caj>o  St.  Antonio)  13°  o'  30"  S., 
long.  38°  30'  W.  It  was  founded  about  1549,  by 
Thomas  de  Souza,  first  captain-general  of  Brazil, 
and  was,  until  1703,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
Since  that  period  Rio  has  been  acknowledged  «‘i* 
the.  capital,  and  it  also  has  hcen  the  residence  of 
the  court  since  its  emigration  to  Brazil.  But, 
though  now  inferior  to  its  rival  in  population  ami 
commercial  importance,  Bahia  in  one  of  the  largest, 
and  most  important  cities  of  S.  America  The 
estimates  of  the  population  vary  from  150,000  to 
180,000,  of  which  a third  arc  supposed  to  be  whites, 
a third  mulatto®*,  and  a third  blacks.  It  is  built 
partly  along  the  ridge,  and  partly  on  the  declivity, 
of  a very  high  and  sleep  hill  fronting  the  entrance 
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of  the  bay.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a lower 
town,  the*  former  including:  the  suburbs  of  Horn 
Fim  and  Victoria.  The  upper  town  stands  on  the 
ridge  lietwecn  the  sea  and  a lake  on  tht*  N\,  and 
contains  several  fine  streets,  in  which  reside  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  lower  town 
is  extremely  dirty,  and  although  the  streets  are 
very  narrow,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
occupied  by  art .itinera,  with  their  tools  and  benches. 
The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  do  Mar,  and  some 
other  fort  ideations,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any 
very  great  strength.  The  local  revenue  is  derived 
from  direct  taxes  on  land  and  provisions,  excise 
upon  exports  and  imports,  and  harbour-dues.  Land 
is  subject  to  a tax  of  one-tenth  of  its  produce,  and. 
since  the  revolution,  church  lands  have  also  been 
rendered  subject  to  the  same  impost,  and  the 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  government.  The  taxes 
on  provisions,  which  include  beef,  lish,  Hour,  ami 
vegetables,  are  annually  farmed  out  in  separate 
parishes.  As  respects  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  public  buildings,  Bahia  ranks  first  among 
the  cities  of  Brazil.  In  the  upper  town,  amongst 
tlic  chief  may  he  enumerates!  the  cathedral  (for- 
merly the  church  of  the  Jesuits),  dedicated  to  San 
Salvador,  built  of  European  marble,  and  consi- 
dered the  handsomest  ecclesiastical  building  in 
Brazil.  The  interior  is  very  richly  decorated,  ami 
over  the  high  altar  are  two  fmrtnutft,  one  of  Igna- 
tius Loyola  ami  San  Francois  Xavier,  probably 
the  only  remarkable  objects  of  art  which  any  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Bahia  have  to  offer.  (Penis 
Brezil,  p.  231.)  The  other  public  buildings  on*, 
the  ancient  college  of  the  Jesuits,  now  converted 
into  a military  hospital  and  medical  school;  the 
palaces  of  the  archbishop  ami  the  governor;  the 
town-hall  (caza  de  cam  area) ; the  tribunal  .of 
npj**al  (caza  «le  relaqo);  the  theatre,  built  upon  a 
r«M_*k  ; several  hospitals  (part  of  the  funds  for  sup- 
porting them  are  derived  from  lotteries) ; a caza 
tie  misericordia,  a hank,  and  other  institutions. 

Bahia  contains  a great  number  of  religious 
houses,  all  of  them  situated  in  the  upper  town, 
hut  they  offer  nothing  worthy  of  observation.  It 
also  contains  between  thirty  and  forty  churches, 
scattered  through  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
clergy  are  very  numerous,  in  consequence  of  its 
iK'ing  the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  who  has  the 
control  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  empire. 

In  the  lower  town  the  exchange,  a massive 
building  of  modem  date,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It 
is  built  in  a peculiar  style,  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  imitate  the  Grecian.  The  principal 
street  is  the  Praya,  in  which  is  situated  the  church 
of  the  Conceujao  (conception),  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  stones  with  which  it  is  Imilt  having 
been  prepared  and  numbered  in  Europe,  and 
brought  thence  in  two  frigates;  so  that  on  their 
arrival  they  had  merely  to  be  arranged  in  the 
order  previously  allotted  to  them.  (Denis  Brezil, 
p.  234.)  The  houses  an*  chiefly  constructed  of 
stone,  and,  contrary'  to  the  usual  mode  in  S. 
America,  many  consist  of  three,  four,  and  even 
five  stories.  In  the  upper  town  are  many  hand- 
some houses,  constructed  with  balconies  and  blinds, 
instead  of  windows. 

The  city'  of  San  Salvador  is  almost  destitute  of 
institutions  devoted  to  intellectual  improvement. 
Amongst  the  seminaries  of  education  is  one  which 
furnishes  a large  number  of  ecclesiastics.  There 
is  a public  library,  with  from  00,000  to  70,000 
volumes,  among  which  arc?  a few  ancient  Portu- 
guese works,  and  some  MSS.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  good  works  are  in  French. 

The  vehicles  generally  used  in  Bahia  nre  called 
cadeirtu,  and  an*  a kind  of  palanquin,  supported 
by  negroes,  who  make  a practice  of  clustering  at 


the  comers  of  the  streets,  to  be  hired  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  subjoined  statement,  compiled  from  the 
official  returns  of  the  director  of  customs,  gives  a 
view  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  foreign  import 
trade  of  Bahia  from  the  opening  of  the  ports  of 
Brazil  to  foreign  nations,  when  Dora  John  VL,  of 
Portugal,  arrived  in  the  city  iu  1808,  and  the  sul>- 
sequent  importance  given  to  commerce  by  tlic 
discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  ill  this  province 
in  1845: — 


In 


1810  Value  of  Imports  was . 

Rs.  1.466.000 

1816  „ „ . . 

2.‘! H3 

1H19  „ „ . . 

2,000,000 

1820  „ „ . 

3,600,000 

1821  Independence  of  Brazil 

4,000,000 

18-11  Abdication  of  Dom  Pedro  1. 

6,160,000 

ikjj  i Cessation  of  our  Commercial 
1 Treaty.  New  Tariff 

J 9,744.000 

1845  Discovery  of  Diamond  Mines 

10.853,000 

1X52  „ „ 

14.856,650 

1856-57  „ „ 

20,926,373 

l8-i“— **8  ,,  „ . 

21,107.071 

1858-59  „ 

21,018.920 

1859-60  „ „ 

17,140.662 

1863-64  „ „ 

16,102,871 

The  British  imports  alone  into  the  port  of  Bahia 
in  twelve  years,  from  1845  to  1857,  increased  167$ 
per  cent.,  showing  a value  in  18-14  of  601,727/.,  iu 
18-15  of  705,150/,  in  1856-57  of  1,598,034/.  iu 
1857-58  of  1,244.766/.,  in  1858-59  of  1,227,141/., 
in  1859-00  of  933,238.  (Beport  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
British  Consul,  oil  the  Trade  of  Bahia.) 

'1  he  harbour  of  Bahia  ;s  one  of  the  very  host 
that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  It  may  be  en- 
tered either  by  day  or  by  night,  and  at  any  time 
of  the  tide.  The  largest  ships  anchor  close  to, 
and  immediately  abreast  of.  the  town,  in  from  six 
to  seven  fathoms.  X.  and  NW.  of  the  town  the 
bay'  expands  into  a noble  basin,  studded  with 
islands,  and  affording  safe  anchorage  for  innume- 
rable ships.  The  trade  of  Bahia  is  very'  extensive. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  cotton, 
and  coffee;  with  tobacco,  hides  and  hums,  rice, 
dye  and  fancy'  woods,  nuts,  bullion,  and  diamonds. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  gives  the  value 
of  foreign  imports  into  the  port  of  Bahia  during 
the  financial  year  of  1859-60. 


From  Great  Britain  . . . 

Franco  .... 

Portugal  .... 
Hanseatic  Towns 
Sardinia  .... 
Austria  .... 

United  States 
River  Plate 

Belgium  .... 

Spain 

Holland  .... 
Sweden  and  Norway  . 

Coast  of  Africa  . 

Foreign  Ports  from  Port  of ) 
Empire  . . . . j 


Rs.  ft. 702,033 

1,398,447 
799.969 
162,977 
811,171 
1,014,470 
6*7 .844 
149,141 
37.571 
74.278 
17,306 
251,647 
1,030,880 


Total  . . Rs.  17.140,662 


Exchange  25 Jd.  per  dollar  Total  . .Cl, 839.000 

Value  of  British  Imports  . . . £933,238 

'flu*  most  important  articles  of  import  nre  cotton 
manufactures,  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  lish,  Hour, 
earthenware,  wine,  copper,  and  iron.  The  imports 
of  cotton,  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  from 
Great  Britain  greatly  declined  in  the  10  years 
1855-64,  having  amounted  to  23,100  packages  in 
1855,  and  to  11,327  bales  in  1864.  (Beport  of  Mr. 
Consul  Morgan.) 

The  nature  of  the  exports  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined comparative  table,  which  gives  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
from  the  port  of  Bahia. 
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IWW 

1139 

Sugar 

. £-242,3:10 

£863,870 

Cotton  . 

. 7.206 

9,000 

Coffee 

. 107,492 

101.743 

Cocoa 

. l«.tm» 

13.290 

Hides 

. 74,490 

63,1*1 

Rum 

. 2II..V20 

3*2,690 

Tobacco  . 

. 311.400 

*267.173 

Ro-iwuod 

. 84,800 

29,800 

£*14,398 

£1.3*3,009 

Diamonds 

. ‘200,000 

660,000 

£1,011,393 

£1,943,009 

The  total  shipping  which  entered  the  port  of 
Bahia  in  1860  Amounted  to  968  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  222.U2U,  manned  by  a crew  of 
1 o,94o.  Of  these  vessels  100,  of  a tonnage  of 
62,695,  with  a crew  <tf  3,195,  sailed  under  the 
British  tiag.  (Kej»ort  of  Mr.  Morgan,  British  Consul 
at  Bahia.) 

The  country  round  nearly  the  whole  Bay  of 
Bahia,  to  the  extent  of  from  12  to  20  m.  inland,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Keeoncavo,  aud  is  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  in  the  comarca.  Its 
»4»il,  called  hv  the  inhabitants  is  black, 

and  its  fertility  is  proverbial.  In  ibis  district  Is 
situated  the  town  of  Caehoeira  or  Caxoiera,  which 
ranks  next  Bahia,  as  regards  extent,  population, 
and  imj*»rtance.  Ir  carries  «»n  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  has  a jwpu- 
lation  of  almut  10,000  inhabitants.  The  district 
called  the  Keeoncavo  comprises  several  nourish- 
ing villages  and  country  towns,  which  owe  their 
prosperity  to  the  abundance  of  their  agricultural 
productions.  Among  these  Tapagipe,  or  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Penh  a.  may  lie  distinguished  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  the  country  residence  of 
the  archbishop  of  the  prov.  It  contains  also  a 
dockyard,  whence  many  well-built  and  substan- 
tial vessels  are  constantly  launched. 

The  island  of  Itaparica,  situated  in  the  Bay  of 
Bahin,  is  the  largest  with  which  it  is  studded.  It 
is  nlsmt  14  m.  in  length  and  6 in  its  greatest 
width.  Fruit-trees  are  very  extensively  culti- 
vated throughout  the  island.  Hie  industry  con- 
sists chiefly  of  whale-fishing,  the  distillation  of 
rum,  and  some  ro|>e-makmg.  Several  towns  in 
the  Keeoncavo  equip  vessels  for  prosecuting  the 
whale-tisherv  in  the  hay,  which  forms  u branch 
of  industry  on  this  line  of  coast. 

In  the  comarca  of  llheos  the  chief  town  is  San 
Jorge  doe  llheos,  which  was  formerly  flourishing 
and  comparatively  opulent  and  extensive,  hut  lias 
now  the  appearance  of  lieing  deserted.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
its  importance. 

BAH  I. INGEN,  a town  of  Wllrtomberg.  circ. 
Black  Forest  on  the  Kynch.  I I m.  X F..  Kolwell. 
I’op.  2,295  in  1861.  It  has  fnbrio  of  cloth  mol 
wtHillcn  stufTs,  tanneries,  and  numerous  breweries 
and  distilleries.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  the 
vicinitv. 

HA  ft  HE IX,  or  AVAL  ISLANDS,  a jn'oup  con- 
sisting of  one  large  and  several  smaller  islands,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  subject  to  the  iniaum  of  Muscat, 
in  a hay  near  the  Arabian  shore,  between  lat.  25°  I.V 
and  26°  16'  N„  and  long.  50°  16'  and  60°  20'  W. 
The  largest  island  (Bahrein)  is  nlxmt  26  m.  in 
length.  X’.  to  S.,  by  0 or  7 m.  wide,  and  HO  or  90  m. 
in  «*ircuit : a hUlv  tract  occupies  its  centre ; 4-6 ths 
of  its  surface  are  wastes,  but  the  remainder  is 
well  watered,  partially  cultivated,  and  thickly 
inhabited.  The  pop,  of  the  whole  group  of  islands 
is,  fM‘rlm|M,  60,0i K),  and  eomj*»sed  of  several  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  native  Bahrein*  number  aliout 
40,000  or  60,000;  they  are  a mixed  breed  between 
the  Persians  aud  Arabs,  but  possessing  more  of 
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the  indolence  and  cunning  of  the  former  than  of 
the  lx»ld  frankness  of  the  hitter.  They  are  chiefly 
cultivators,  merchant*,  ami  fishermen,  and  for  the 
most  part  Mahuinmedans,  of  the  sect  of  Omar; 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Aralis. 
The  i>carl  tishery.  for  which  these  islands  are. 
chiefly  noted,  employs,  during  the  season,  30,000 
men : and  yields  pearls  of  the  value  of  from 
300,000/.  to  360.000/,  yearly.  Most  of  the  tishery 
boats  belong  to  merchants  possessing  considerable 
capital,  but  the  largest  proprietor  in  them  is  the 
sheik  himself,  who  has  upwards  of  2.000  boats, 
each  manned,  during  the  season,  with  eight  or  ten 
rneu : he  impose*  also  a small  tax  on  every  other 
Ixwit.  The  fishing  season  Is  from  the  beginning 
of  June  till  October.  The  diving  is  conducted 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Ceylon 
(see  Ckyi.on)  ; hut  the  divers  attach  their  oyster- 
nets  to  their  waists,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  always 
st idling  their  cars  and  nose  with  horn  or  other 
substances:  they  can  remain  underwater  nearly 
two  minutes  at  a time.  They  are  often  in  the 
most  abject  circumstances,  ami  generally  in  debt 
to  the  merchants,  who  obtain  the  jiearls  at  their 
own  price.  Bahrein  has  a considerable  truflic,  aud 
might  he  rendered  valuable  under  a good  govern- 
ment, and  made  the  centre  of  all  tin*  commerce 
on  this  pan  of  the  Arabian  eoast.  Although  the 
only  cultivation  consists  of  date  plantations,  ami 
a few  wheat,  barley,  and  clover  iichls,  at  least 
one-fourth  part  of  the  soil  is  very  rich ; ami  by 
irrigation  much  of  the  rest  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  improved.  Pomegranate*, mulberries,  tigs, 
and  melons  arc  produced ; and  cattle,  poultry,  and 
plenty  of  vegetable*  are  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.  N umerous  small  villages  and  tow  ns 
are.  scattered  over  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
island;  and  at  its  X.  portion  then*  are  two  towns, 
Manama  and  Kuffar.  Manama  is  the  residence  of 
the  principal  merchant*,  and  contain*  a fort  ori- 
ginally limit  by  the  Portuguese;  the  remains  of 
several  fine  reservoirs  and  aqueduct*,  constructed 
hv  the  same  people,  exist  on  thi*  island.  At  the 
X.  end  an*  two  harbours;  that  to  the  X\V.  having 
n depth  of  four  to  seven  fathoms  water  near  the 
shore.  The  principal  export*  arc  pearls  to  India, 
Persia,.  Arabia,  and  Bussorah;  dry  date*,  tortoise- 
shell, canvas,  and  sharks’  fins,  to  India;  and 
date*,  canvas,  mats,  ami  coloured  cloths,  to  tin; 
other  countries.  The  chief  imjxirts  are  rice  from 
Bengal  and  Bangalore;  sugar,  pepper,  blue  ami 
white  cloths,  plank*,  iron  and  other  inelal*,  cin- 
namon, camphor,  drugs,  and  indigo,  from  India; 
coffee,  dry  fruits,  anti  grain,  from  Bussorah,  Persia, 
and  Muscat.  There  are  twenty  merchant-vessel,*., 
of  140  to  350  tons,  belonging  to  Bahrain,  chiefly  cm  - 
ployed  in  the  India  trade.  The  islands  of  Mabnrag, 
Arad,  ami  Tamahoy,  lie  XE.  Bahrain,  and  con- 
tain 7,600  inhabitants.  Maharag  is  the  residence 
of  the  sheik,  and  ha*  a town  with  a pop.  of  6,000. 
The  sheik  of  Bahrain  keeps  up  five  armed  vessels ; 
hut.  in  time  of  war,  can  lit  out  fifteen  or  twenty. 
One  of  his  shijw  is  of  400  tons  burden,  anti  mount* 
twenty-two  guns.  Ue  also  maintains  a body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  a few  hundred  men;  but  the 
best  defence  of  Bahrain  is  in  the  multitude  of 
reefs  surrounding  it;  and  live  hundred  dett  rmimd 
men  might  opfiose  the  lauding  of  as  many  thou- 
sand*. The  sheik’s  authority  extend*  over  a few 
lace*  on  the  Arabian  coast.  These  islands  were 
nowtt  to  the  ancient*  by  the  name  of  Tyloa,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian.  The  Portuguese  esta- 
blished u settlement,  here  soon  after  Ormuz  had 
been  taken  by  Albuquerque;  but  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Persians  subsequently  to  the  fall  of 
Ormuz.  For  a long  period  the  Persian*  and  the 
Alassar  sheiks  contested  the  possession  of  Hah- 
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rein;  but  since  1790  it  has  been  wholly  separated 

from  the  Persian  dominions. 

BALE,  a famous  marine  watering-place  of  an- 
cient Italy,  the  Brighton  of  the  Homan  world,  on 
the  \V.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  8 m.  W.  of 
that  city,  and  2)  m.  N.  Cape  Misenum.  Bain? 
was  indebted  for  its  rise  and  celebrity  to  a variety 
of  circumstances — to  the  softness  and  serenity  of 
its  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  situation,' — 

* NuIIuh  in  orbe  sinns  Bails  pnelucct  amarnis,' — 

the  abtmdnnce  of  its  hot  springs,  which  gave  to 
the  Homans,  who  were  passionately  fond  of  the 
bath,  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  that  luxury 
iu  every  form  that  was  most  acceptable.  It  seems 
to  have  come  into  fashion  previously  to,  or  about, 
the  era  of  Lucullus,  who  had  a splendid  villa 
either  in  the  town  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  had  also  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Augustus : and  it 
eon tin ued  to  increase  in  popularity,  and  to  be  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  affluent 
voluptuaries  of  Home  till  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  under  Theodoric  the  Goth.  The  town 
was  built  originally  on  the  narrow  slip  of  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea;  but  as  111  is  space 
was  but  of  very  limited  dimensions,  after  Baiie 
became  a fashionable  resort,  the  foundations  of  its 
streets  and  palaces  were  projected  into  the  bay 
itself!  This  is  alluded  to  by  Horace : — 

* Martsqoe  Baiis  obstrepentis  urges 
Buinmovere  lit  torn. 

PartUn  locuplcs  continentc  ripA.’  II.  Od.  18. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  opulence  withdrawn 
her  powerful  hand,  than  the  sea’  gradually  re- 
sumed its  old  domain ; moles  and  buttresses  were 
torn  asunder,  washed  away,  or  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  deep,  where,  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
faco,  pavements  of  streets,  foundations  of  houses, 
mid  masses  of  walls,  may  still  be  descried.  Earth- 
quakes and  other  convulsions  of  nature  have  also 
largely  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  Baiie,  of 
which  only  a small  portion  of  the  ruins  now 
remain. 

BA  I BOUT,  or  BAIBURDI,  a town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pach.  Erzeroum,  on  the  Tchorokhi,  62  in. 
W.  by’N.  Erzeroum.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  4,000. 
It  is  a straggling  ill-built  town, supposed  tooccupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  V amt  ha.  with  a castle 
which  has  some  marks  of  antiquity.  Instead  of 
walls  ami  bastions,  it  is  defended  by  portable 
towers  made  of  logs  of  wood.  They  aremusket- 
proof,  of  a triangular  shape,  and  have  raised  tur- 
rets at  each  angle.  If  required  in  any  distant  part 
of  the  country,  ns  not  unfrequcutly  hnpjxnis,  they 
may  be  taken  to  pieces,  or,  if  the  roads  permit, 
transported  on  wheels.  The  accumulation  of  snow 
in  winter  is  here  so  great  as  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Baibout  ami  the  circumjacent 
villages  for  four  months  in  the  year.  Cow  dung 
baked  in  the  sun,  and  collected  during  the  summer 
months,  is  the  only  fuel  the  poor  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase. The  natives  in  this  part  of  Armenia  are 
described  as  a short,  stout,  and  active  race  of  men  ; 
remarkably  dark  in  their  complexions,  brave  and 
liardy,  passionately  fond  of  hunting  the  stag,  with 
which  their  mountains  abound,  ami  invariably 
civil.  (Kinneir's  Asia  Minor,  p.  353.) 

BAIKAL  (LAKE  OF),  sometimes  called  the 
Sviatore  More,  or  Holy  Sea,  in  Siberia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Irkoutsk,  between  51°  and  56°  X.  laU,  and  193° 
and  lid3  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  in  a NNE. 
nml  SS\V.  direction,  is  nearly  400  m, ; but,  where 
greatest,  its  breadth  docs  not  exceed  60  m.f  and  is 
in  most  parts  much  less.  It  is  of  very  unequal 
depth,  sand -banks  ami  shallows  incurring  along- 
side of  all  but  unfathomable  abysses,  it  is  situ- 
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ated  in  a mountainous  country,  and  receives 
several  considerable  rivers,  while  its  surplus  water 
is  entirely  carried  off  by  the  Angara,  a large  and 
rapid  river,  an  adiueut  of  the  JcuUaei.  Tile  fish- 
eries of  this  lake  are  very  valuable.  Great  num- 
liers  of  seals,  of  a silver}'  colour,  are  captured,  the 
skins  of  which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Sturgeon, 
to  the  extent  of  about  1,000  poods  a year;  salmon 
are  also  taken ; but  the  grand  object  of  the  fishery 
is  the  omul,  a sort  of  herring  (So  l mo  autumnal  is, 
vd  migratirruu),  taken  in  vast  numbers  (about 
100,000  poods  a year)  in  August  and  September, 
when  it  ascends  the  rivers.  The  most  singular 
flail  belonging  to  the  Baikal  is  the  golnmynJui  ( Cul- 
ly u nun  us  jBaicalenshi),  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  so  very  fat  that  it  melts  before  the  lire  like 
butter.  The  latter  is  never  taken  alive,  hut  is 
cast  dead  upon  the  shore,  sometimes  in  immense 
quantities,  after  storms.  It  yields  an  oil,  sold  to 
great  advantage  to  the  Chinese.  The  surface  of 
the  lake  is  frozen  over  from  November  to  the  end 
of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  (Klaproth, 
Memoires  rclatifs  a l’Asie,  iil  89-108;  Storcb, 
Tableau  de  la  Hussie.  ii.  142.) 

BAILLEUL,  a town  of  France,  d<*p.  da  Nord, 
cap.  cant.,  on  a hill  near  the  Meterbecque,  16  m. 
WNW.  Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Lille  to  Dun- 
kerque. Pop.  10,102  in  1861.  The  town  is  open, 
and  Is  generally  well  built ; it  has  various  fabrics  of 
cloth,  cotton  and  lace,  paper  and  hats,  with  a Large 
distillery,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  potteries.  A 
species  of  cheese  called  BaiUtul,  made  in  the  envi- 
rons, is  highly  esteemed.  Bnillcul  is  the  name 
of  several  small  towns  in  various  parts  of  France, 
but  all  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  notice  in  this 
place. 

BAIN,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ble  et  Vilaine, 
cap.  cant.,  18  m.  S.  Rennes.  Pop.  3,490  in  1861. 
It  has  manufactures  of  serges  and  woollen  stuffs. 

BAIS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  and  am>nd.  May- 
en ne,  cap.  cant.  Pop.  3,083  in  1861.  This  also  is 
the  name  of  a town  of  about  the  same  size,  in  the 
dep.  llle  et  Vilaine,  arroml.  Vitre. 

BAJA,  or  BAS,  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  Baca, 
near  the  Danube,  20  m.  N.  by  W.  Zombor,  lat.  46° 
10'  26"  N.,  long.  38°  58*  17"  E.  Pop.  18,621  in 
i860.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the 
co.,  has  a Catholic  and  a Greek  church,  a syna- 
gogue, and  a Catholic  gymnasium.  There  are 
lour  great  fairs  annually. 

BA K EWELL,  a town  of  England,  co.  Derby, 
hand.  High  Peak,  par.  Bakewell,  22  in.  NNVV. 
Derby.  Pop.  2,704  in  1861.  Area  of  township, 
3,380  acres.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated  <>n 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye,  2 m.  above  its  continence 
with  the  Derwent.  The  church,  asjtacious  Gothic 
structure,  on  an  eminence,  contains  many  tine 
monuments.  The  Indfqieiidenta  and  Weaf cyans 
have  each  a chapeh  There  is  a frec-school.  founded 
in  1636,  with  a small  endowment,  and  an  alms- 
house for  six  old  men.  Over  a chalybeate  spring 
(which  had  a high  reputation  in  tile  Saxon  times), 
modern  bulks  have,  within  a recent  {Miriod,  been 
formed;  these  are  constantly  supplied  with  fresh 
water,  which,  on  its  influx,  emits  considerable 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas:  its  temp,  is  60° 
Fahr.  Near  the  entrance  to  tlie  town,  from  Ash- 
ford, is  a cotton  manufactory,  Iniilt  by  .Sir  Richard 
Arkwright : it  employs  about  300  hmuls.  Many 
of  the  other  inhabitants  are  employed  iu  the  lead 
mines  and  marble  quarries  of  tlie  neighbourhood. 
The  town  has  a station  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  oil  Friday,  hut  there  is 
little  business  of  any  kind  transacted.  There  nr* 
annual  fains  held,  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Momlay, 
Aug.  29th.  Monday  after  Oct.  loth,  and  Thursday 
after  Nov.  11th.  The  petty  sessions  for  the  him- 
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dred  ore  held  in  the  town.  It  is  the  chief  polling 
town  for  the  X.  division  of  the  county.  The  living 
is  a vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Lichfield. 

Three  miles  NE.  of  the  town  is  Clmtsworth,  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  a 
gentle  rise  near  the  base  of  a finely  wooded  hill : 
the  Derwent,  spanned  by  a handsome  stone  bridge, 
flows  past  its  principal  front.  The  mansion  forms 
a square  of  19d  ft.,  enclosing  a spacious  court,  with 
a fountain  in  the  centre  ; it  has  a Hat  roof  sur- 
rounded by  lialiistmdcs,  and  is  decorated  with  Ionic 
columns.  At  the  principal  entrance,  a grand  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  a terrace  extending  the  length  of 
the  building.  The  water-works  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  Versailles)  are  considered  the  finest 
in  Europe.  The  present  edifice  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  built  by  Mir  William  Cavendish 
in  the  16th  century,  in  which  Man.',  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  imprisoned  thirteen  years.  It  wa*  com- 
pleted in  1706,  but  a wing  and  other  additions 
have  been  made  to  it  by  the  present  duke,  and 
ninny  improvements  are  still  in  progress.  Alto- 
gether. it  is  one  of  the  noblest  residences  in  the 
kingdom,  and  contains  a very  large  collection  of 
pictures,  statues,  aud  articles  of  vertu.  lladdon 
Hall,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the 
most  perfect  of  the  ancient  baronial  mansions  re- 
maining in  the  kingdom,  is  about  2 m.  S.  of  t lie; 
town,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  tine  vale  of 
lladdon.  It  was  built  at  different  periods ; the 
most  ancient  part  in  Edw.  III.'s  reign  ; another,  in 
that  of  Hen.  VI. ; and  the  most  modem,  in  the 
reign  of  Elia.;  at  which  period  it  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Manners  family. 

The  present  name  of  the  town  is  a contraction 
of  its  old  Saxon  name,  derived  from  thcchalybcutc 
spring.  The  castle  stood  on  a knoll,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Wve.  The  parish  in  which  this  town- 
ship is  situated  is  the  largest  in  the  co.,  its  area 
being  43,020  acres ; and  it  includes,  besides  the  ! 
towns  of  liakewcll  and  Buxton,  eight  chapelries, 
ten  townships,  and  four  hamlets.  The  entire  po- 
pulation in  1831  was  9,303,  audio  1861  it  had  risen 
to  11,254. 

BAKTCIILSERAI  (palace  of  the  gardens),  a 
town  of  Russia  in  Euro|»c,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which,  | 
while  under  the  Tartars,  it  was  the  capital  and  the  I 
residence  of  the  khan,  7 m.  SW.  Simphere»i>ol.  | 
Pop,  estimated  at  about.  10,000.  4 This,’  says  Dr.  i 
Clarke, 4 is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns  in  1 
Europe;  first,  in  the  novelty  of  its  manners  and  j 
customs;  these  are  strictly  oriental,  and  betray; 
nothing  of  a European  character:  secondly,  in  the 
site  of  the  town  itself,  occupying  the  craggy  sides  [ 
of  a prodigious  natural  fosse,  between  two  high  j 
mountains,  somewhat  like  the  appearance  exiii-  j 
bilid  by  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  The  view  breaks  j 
all  nt  once  upon  the  traveller,  exhibiting  a variety  i 
of  objects  in  a most  irregular  and  scattered  man- 
ner; while  bubbling  fountains,  running  waters, 
gardens,  terraces,  hanging  vineyards,  and  groves  ] 
of  the  black  ]M>plar,  seem  to  soften  the  horror  of 
locks  and  precipices,  and  even  to  make  them  j 
appear  inviting/  fvoL  il  p.  170,  8vo.  ed.)  But,  ! 
notwithstanding  this  profusion  of  fountains  and  I 
water,  Baktcluxerai  is  not  distinguished  by  its 
cleanliness;  on  the  contrary,  its  streets  are  narrow, 
winding,  and  filthy.  It  suffered  a good  deal  after 
its  first  occupation  by  the  Russians,  but  latterly  it 
has  improved : it  is  entirely  occupied  by  Tartars. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  khans  luis  been  repaired, 
and  is  preserved  in  all  its  former  magnificence. 
(Schiiitzler,  La  Russie,  p.  734 ; Lyall’s  Travels,  i. 

p.  261.) 

BAKU,  or  BADKU,  a sea-port  town  of  the 
Russian  dominions,  prov.  Daghestan,  on  the  S. 
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shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Abscharon,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  frequented  puts ; lat.  40°  22'  X., 
long.  50"  10'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  a lx»ut  6,000. 
It  is  defended  by  a double  wall  and  deep  ditch, 
constructed  in  the  re  ign  of  Peter  the  Ureal.  It  has 
some  most)  ues  ami  caravanseras,  but  is  meanly 
built : the  nouses,  which  are  Hat  roofed,  are*  co- 
vens! with  n coating  of  naphtha.  Its  excellent 
harUmr,  ami  its  central  and  advanced  position, 
give  it  great  advantages  as  a trading  station.  The 
value  of  the  imports,  consisting  principally  of  raw 
silk  and  cotton  goods  from  Persia,  amounted,  in 
i860,  to  2,000,000  roubles.  The  exports  consist 
principally  <»f  naphtha,  saffron,  ami  oil. 

The  peninsula  «»f  Altseharen  is  famous  for  its 
naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes,  and  before 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  was  a favourite  resort 
of  the  Uheben,  or  Are-worshippers,  4 The  quan- 
tity of  naphtha  procured  in  the  plain  to  thcSK.  of 
the  city  is  enormous.  It  is  drawn  from  \fells, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  to  yield  from  1 ,000 
to  1,500  lbs.  a day.  These  wells  are,  in  a certain 
sense,  inexhaustible ; for  they  are  no  sooner  emptied 
than  they  again  begin  to  Hll,  the  naphtha  con- 
tinuing to  increase  till  it  has  attained  to  its  former 
level.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  as  asulistitutc  for 
lump  oil,  and,  when  ignited,  emits  a clear  light 
with  much  smoke,  and  a disagreeable  smell.  E. 
of  the  naphtha  springs  the  attention  is  arrested  by 
the  Atash-  Kudda,  or  fire-temple  of  tbeUhebent; 
a remarkable  spot,  something  less  than  a mile  in 
circ.,  from  the  centre  of  which  a bluish  flame  is 
seen  to  arise.  Here  some  small  houses  have  been 
erected ; and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  smother 
the  fiame,  have  covered  the  space  enclosed  by  the 
wall  with  a thick  loam  of  earth.  When  fire  is, 
therefore,  required  for  any  culinary  purpose,  an 
incision  is  made  in  the  Hour,  and  on  a light  being 
produced,  the  flame  immediately  arises,  and  when 
necessary  is  again  suppressed  by  closing  the  nur- 
ture! With  the  fire  a sulphureous  gas  also  arises; 
and  a strong  current  of  inllainniable  air,  with 
which  leathern  bottles  are  frequently  tilled,  inva- 
riably continues  after  the  fiame  has  been  extin- 
guished. The  whole  country,  indeed,  Around  Baku 
has,  at  times,  the  appearance  of  lieing  enveloped 
in  Homes.  It  often  seems  as  if  the  fire  rolled 
down  from  the  mountains  in  large  masses,  with 
incredible  velocity  ; and  during  the  clear  moon- 
shine nights  of  November  aud  December,  a bright 
blue  light  is  observed,  at  times,  to  cover  the  whole 
western  range.  This  tire?  does  not  consume ; ami 
if  n person  finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  if,  he  is 
not  sensible  of  any  warmth.’  (Kinneir’s  Persia, 
p.  359.)  The  mud  volcanoes,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  often  threw  up  vast  quantities  of  mud. 
Baku  was  acquired  by  the  Russians  from  the  Per- 
sians, in  1801,  and  along  with  Astrakhan  carries 
on  the  whole  trade  of  the  Caspian.  (Sec  Caspian 
Sea.) 

Baku,  or  Bakowa,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
Bistritz,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Sereth,  lat. 
46°  30'  N.,  long.  26°  47'  E.  It  is  a poor,  miserable, 
filthy  place,  buL  lias  a considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
coni,  salt,  and  wood,  it  occupies  the  site  of  a 
| city  which  was  once  the  residence  of  a Catholic 
bishop ; the  mins  of  the  cathedral  still  exist. 

BALA,  a township,  market,  and  assize  town  of 
[ X.  Wales,  co.  Merioneth,  bund.  Penllvn,  37  m. 

; NW.  by  W.  Shrewsbury,  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
largest  of  the  Welsh  lakes,  in  a wild  and  moun- 
tainous district.  Pop.  of  par.,  6,352  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  consists  of  one  wide  street,  with  a 
smaller  one  branching  from  it,  has  a neat  and  re- 
spectable appearance.  It  has  a chapel  of  ease,  and 
two  other  chapels  belonging  to  Independents  and 
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Calvinistic  Methodists;  an  endowed  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1712,  where  thirty  Ixjys  are 
clothed  nnd  educated  each  for  four  years;  a book 
society,  established  in  1*2*;  and  a town-hall,  to 
which  one  of  the  co.  bridewells  is  attached.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  is  well  attended. 
There  are  tive  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  live 
stock,  on  the  Saturday  before  Shrovetide,  May  14th, 
July  10th  (a  large  lamb  fair).  Oct.  24th,  and  Nov. 
8th.  Bala  appears  to  have  liceii  anciently  incor- 
porated, but  at  present  is  merely  a nominal  borough 
hi  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magistrates.  The 
spring  assizes,  the  summer  ami  winter  quarter 
sessions  for  the  co.,  are  held  here?,  ami  a co.  court 
for  debts  under  40*. every  other  month;  all  the 
courts  being  alternately  held  here  nnd  at  Dol- 
gelly.  The  town  ami  neighlwmrhood  have  been 
famous  from  a remote  period  for  the  manufacture 
of  knitted  stockings  and  gloves, esteemed  for  their 
strength  and  softness  of  texture;  but  this  has  of 
late  yearn  declined  considerably.  Aland  50.01X1 
dozen  stocking*  nnd  socks  are  annually  male. 
The  town  is  connected  with  the  English  railway 
system  by  the  Bala  and  Dolgelly  line,  authorised 
in  1*02,  of  a length  of  3}  miles.  At  the  SE.  end 
of  the  town  is  a large  artificial  mound,  supposed 
to  Ik?  of  Komnn  construction,  from  the  summit  of 
which  is  a magnificent  view,  having  the  lofty 
Arraus  on  one  side,  nnd  Outer  Idris  on  the  other. 
The  lake  Bala,  Tegid,  or  Pimblemere,  is  about  4 in. 
in  length  by  1 in  width;  it  alsiumis  with  pike, 
perch,  trout,  and  still  more  with  the  white-sealed 
gwyniad.  The  whole  is  the  property  of  Sir  W.  W, 
Wynn,  who  has  a fishing-seat  on  it.  The  Dee 
rises  in  Arran  Pcnllyn,  a mountain  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  emerges  from  it  near  Bala,  where  it 
is  s]Numcd  by  a bridge,  near  which,  on  the  E.  hank, 
a castle  was  erected  in  1202,  of  which  some  traces 
are  yet  visible.  A branch  of  the  Homan  Walling 
St.  passed  through  or  very  near  the  present  town, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  lake  are  the  remains  of  a 
1 Coman  station.  The  artificial  mound  above  men- 
tioned was  occupied  by  the  Welsh  as  one  of  a chain 
of  forts  across  this  |»art  of  the  principality,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  English  lords  marchers ; 
at  a sul (sequent  period  the  place  was  a dependency 
of  Harlech  Castle.  Bala  is  a favourite  resort  of 
sportsmen  (hiring  the  grouse  season. 

BALACHXA,  a tow  n of  European  Russia.  gov. 
Xijni  Novgorod,  on  the  Wolga.  Pop.  estimated 
at  4.000.  There  arc  saline  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

BALAGAXSKOI,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  gov. 
Irkoutsk,  90  ra.  NW.  irkoutsk,  on  the  Angara. 

BALAGUER  (an.  B try  us  in  j , a town  of  Spain, 
Catalonia,  on  the  Segre,  14  m.  NE.  Lerido.  Pop. 
5,12*  in  1*57.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a steep 
mountain  in  a fertile  plain,  and  is  defended  by  a 
castle. 

BALAGHAUT  CEDED  DISTRICTS,  an  ini. 
pr.iv.  of  S.  Hindoatan,  preaid.  Madras,  between 
J3°  15'  and  10°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  407  and  79°  20' 
1C.  long.;  consisting  of  part  of  the  region  called 
Palaghaut,  or  above  the  Ghauts  (which  extends 
from  the  Krishna  to  the  S.  of  Mysore,  and  firmed 
the  anc.  Hindoo  crop,  of  Karnata),  having  N. 
Kurnool.  and  the  territories  of  the  Nizam ; E.  Gun- 
toor,  N ell  ore,  and  Arcot ; S.  Mysore;  and  W. 
Dhanvar:  length  al*>ut  200  m.,  breadth  various 
area,  25,456  sq.  in.  Pop.  about  2,500,000.  It  is 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  collectoratea 
of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah.  It  consists  mostly  of 
elevated  table-lands  stretching  out  into  extensive 
plains ; hut  large  tracts  are  rugged,  and  there  Is  a 
great  deficiency  of  wood.  There  are  no  large 
rivers;  the  Toomhuddra  form*  part  of  its  N. 
boundary,  and  fills  some  watercourses  about  Bi- 
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I janagur,  the  anc.  Hindoo  capital;  hut  elsewhere 
irrigation  is  scarce,  and  drought  frequently  pre- 
vails. The  soil  is  in  most  jwirts  either  black  or 
red  mould  : the  former  is  most  common  in  the  W. 
districts,  where  it  forms  an  extensive  plain  : it  is 
deep,  without  vegetable  remains ; and  when  cleared, 
broken  up,  and  properly  pulverised,  is  found  to  Ik? 
exceedingly  fertile,  ami  is  afterwards  verv  easily 
cultivated.  But  this  bringing  in  of  the  hfack  soil 
is  a very  expensive  process ; and,  in  consequence, 
though  the  red  soil  be  less  fertile,  yet,  as  it  is  more 
easily  brought  into  a productive  slate,  the  poorer 
classes  are  generally  settled  upon  it.  I>rill  hus- 
bandry is  universal.  Rain  is  uncertain  ; and  if  it 
fail  in  June,  the  whole  crop  is  in  danger  of  )>eing 
lost.  The  dry  cultivation  is  almost  universal ; the 
wet  not  lteing  supposed  to  exceed  7 per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Plantations  of  indigo,  l>etel,  sugar- 
cane, red  pepper,  tobacco,  Ac.,  are  pretty  exten- 
sively scattered  over  the  country.  The  tempera- 
ture is  much  cooler  than  in  the  surrounding  and 
less  elevated  districts.  Manufactures  inconsider- 
able. 

The  land  has  alw’avs  l»een  regarded  as  talonging 
to  government,  and  the  metayer  system  was  pre- 
valent under  both  the  native  and  .Mohammedan 
| dynasties.  Between  the  conquest  of  the  latter 
| nnd  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  the  class  of  po/v/ars, 
who  were  originally  either  mere  collected  of  the 
j revenue  or  heads  of  villages,  having  greatly  in- 
1 creased  in  numbers  and  influence,  withheld  the 
revenues,  set  up  for  petty  chiefs,  and  having  esta- 
. blished  a kind  of  feudal  system,  desolated  the 
country  by  their  mutual  wars,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  of  the  utmost  misery.  When 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Britis)i  in  1800, 
its  inhah.  generally  were  the  poorest  in  our  domi- 
nions: ‘they  were  seldom  even  fixed  as  tenants, 
but  migrated  from  farm  to  farm,  and  from  village 
to  village,  where  they  dubbed  together  to  earn’ 
on  their  cultivation.'  The  judicious  administra- 
tion of  Sir  T.  (thenCoL)  Munro.who  was  appointed 
principal  collector,  not  only  averted  a famine,  in 
consequence  of  drought,  in  1*03,  but  in  seven 
years  raised  the  revenue,  without  burdening  the 
cultivators,  from  1 million  to  1 ^ million  pagoda*. 
The  average  total  revenue  paid  by  each  inhah.  of 
Bellary  is  2 run.  * an.  * pic.;  and  that  fund  by 
each  inhab.  of  Cuddn|iah.  2 nip.  The  village  set- 
tlement i«  predominant  in  this  prov.,  especially  in 
Cuddapah.  The  inhah.  are  more  laborious,  hardy, 
and  manly,  and  their  food,  dress,  and  weapons 
nider  than  those  of  the  people  bdow  the  Ghauts; 
they  were  never  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  settled  in  this  prov.  at  a com- 
I paratively  late  period,  and  do  not  now  exceed 
j 1-1 5th  part  of  the  pop.  Balaghnut  formed  part  of 
the  la*t  Hindoo  empire  of  Rijiinagur:  after  the 
fall  of  the  Delhi  dynasty,  it  became  separated  into 
several  indep.  states,  was  conquered  by  Hyder 
before  17*0 ; and  after  1792  belonged  to  the  Nizam, 
bv  whom,  in  1*00,  it  was  ceiled  to  the  British, 
(r or  further  particulars  see  Madras;  Hamilton's 
E.  I.  Gazetteer;  Madras  Almanac.) 

BA I.A KLAVA,  a small  sea-jiort  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  Crimea; 
lat.  44°  29'  N.,  long.  33°  34'  40"  E.  Pop.  2,079  in 
1*5*.  A great  battle  was  fought  here  Oct.  26, 
1*54,  between  the  Russian  and  the  allied  Anglo- 
French  troops.  The  town  lias  n small  but  excel- 
lent harlxmr,  land-locked,  and  with  water  suffi- 
cient.to  float  the  largest  shijjs.  It  has  no  trade, 
aud  is  resorted  to  only  by  coasters. 

I>A  LAM  BANG  AN,  an  isl.  of  the  E.  Arch  ip.,  4th 
division,  lying  off  the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo ; 
hit.  7°  15' long.  1 17°  5'  E. ; 15  ni.  long  aud  3 
broad,  but  uninliabitcd.  It  has  a rich  soil,  ami 
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two  harbours  abounding  in  fish.  A settlement, 
formed  in  1774,  by  the  K.  I.  Company,  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  the  Sooloos,  and  a subsequent 
settlement  planted  in  1803  was  aftenvards  aban- 
doned. 

BALASORE  ( Valestcara ),  a sea-port  town  of 
Hindustan,  pres  id.  Bengal,  prov.  Orissa,  distr.  Cut- 
taek,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  |*ort ; lat.  21°  32'  N., 
long.  80°  5G'  E. ; 125  m.  SW.  Calcutta.  Pop.  esti- 
mated lietwoen  10,000  and  12, (MX).  It  is  a large 
straggling  place,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Boori- 
Balang,  ami  much  fallen  oft  Formerly  it  was  a 
flourishing  town,  with  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
English  factories.  It  has  dry  docks,  but  is  at 
present  frequented  only  by  Maidive  vessels,  salt 
boats,  and  other  small  craft. : its  exports  are  chiefly 
rice  to  Calcutta  in  winter. 

BALATON  (LAKE  OF),  in  Hungary.  See 
Platten-Skk. 

BALBR1GGAX,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Dublin,  prov.  Leinster,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Pelvan,  forming  the  co.  boundary  to 
the  X.,  17  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Dublin.  The  area  of 
the  town  contains  180  statute  acres.  According  to 
the  census  of  1861,  there  were  2.258  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,042  males  and  1.216  females.  The 
total  number  of  houses  was  535,  of  which  470  in- 
habited. The  place  was  the  scene  of  a sanguinary 
battle,  in  1329,  between  the  first  Earl  of  Louth 
and  some  of  the  English  settlers,  who  disputed 
the  claim  to  the  palatine  dignity  of  the  county, 
but  were  defeated.  William  111.  encamped  here 
on  his  inarch  to  Dublin,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
co.  constabulary,  and  near  it  is  a martello  tower, 
with  a coast-guard  station.  There  are  two  cotton 
mills  here,  giving  work  to  alxiut  100  persons.  'Hie 
census  returns  state  that  67  families  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  172  in  manufactures  and  trade,  and 
253  in  other  pursuits.  138  males  and  148  females 
arc  returned  as  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  879  males  and  1,053  females  as  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  public  markets  are  held  on  Mondays, 
in  a market  house  erected  in  1811.  The  fairs  are 
on  the  20th  April  and  20tli  September. 

The,  harbour,  which  is  naturally  small  and  much 
exposed,  was  considerably  improved  l»v  a pier 
built  about  1765.  The  quay,  which  is  now  60o  ft. 
long,  with  a lighthouse  at  the  extremity,  is  fre- 
quently tilled  with  craft.  At  the  pier  head  there 
is  14  ft.  water  nt  high  spring  tides,  hut  the  harbour 
dries  nt  low  w'nter.  (The  Census  of  Ireland  for 
1861;  Priv.  Information.) 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS.  Sec  Majorca  and 
Minorca. 

BALFKOX,  a village  of  Scotland,  in  the  W. 
part  of  Stirlingshire,  in  the  parish  of  the  same 
name,  19  in.  N.  Glasgow,  and  19  m.  W.  Stirling. 
Pop.  1,900  in  1851,  of  whom  032  males  and  068 
females.  In  1861  the  {Mipulatiou  had  fallen  to 
1.517,  of  whom  600  males  and  818  females.  The  j 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  as  weavers  i 
for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  in  the  Bullin-  I 
dalloeh  cotton  mills  in  immediate  vicinity. 

BALFROOSH,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Mazun- 1 
derail,  on  the  Bawool,  about  12  in.  from  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea : lat.  36°  37'  N.,  long. 
62°  42'  E.  This  is  a large  nourishing  eity.  There 
are,  however,  no  accurate  details  with  respect  to 
its  population ; the  estimates  vary  from  120,000  to 
200,000.  It  is  situated  in  a low,  swampy,  but  rich 
country,  and  stands  literally  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  it.  ltcing  surrounded  and  interspersed  with 
tine  trees.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  principally  by  the  comparative  immu- 
nity it  lias  enjoyed  from  oppressive  imposts,  as  the 
roads  leading  to  it  are  bad,  and  its  i*ort,  12  in.  off, 
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| little  better  than  an  open  roadstead.  It  is,  or  nt 

| least  was,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Fraser,  entirely 
peopled  by  merchants,  mechanics,  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  learned  men ; and  was  prosperous 
and  happy,  far  bevoud  any  other  place  he  had 
seen  in  Persia,  Streets  broad  and  straight,  but 
unjwived  ; houses  mostly  constructed  of  bricks,  in 
good  repair,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  It  has  no  pub- 
lic buildings  of  anv  consequence;  the  only  places 
of  any  interest  being  the  bazaars,  which  extend 
for  a full  mile  in  length,  and  consist  of  substan- 
tially built  ranges  of  shops  covered  from  the  sun 
and  weather  by  a rooting  of  wood  and  tiles,  kept 
in  excellent  repair.  There  arc  about  ten  prim-ipul 
caravan seras,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
bazaars  and  are  |»arccl)cd  out  into  chamWts  for  the 
merchants,  and  warehouses  for  their  goods.  All 
the  bazaars  and  caravanscras  are  well  tilled  with 
various  commodities,  and  present  a scene  of  bustle 
and  business,  yet  of  regularity,  very  uncommon 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  the  more  gratifying. 
There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  medrasses 
or  colleges,  Iialfroosh  being  nearly  as’  much  cele- 
brated for  the  number  and  eminence  of  its  moo- 
lahs, or  learned  men,  as  for  its  commerce.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  nine  arches.  (Fra- 
ser's Travels  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  pp.  82-99.) 

BALI,  BALLY,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island 
of  the  E.  Archipelago,  W.  or  1st  division,  between 
8°  6'  and  8°  50*  8.  lat.,  and  114°  40'  and  1 15®  42' 
E.  long ; 70  m.  long  by  35  m.  average  breadth. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  600,000  to  700,000.  Coast 
rugged  and  without  hart>ours ; surface  rising  gra- 
dually to  the  centre,  where  a chain  of  mountains 
stretches  W.  and  E.  across  the  island,  terminating 
in  the  i»cak  of  Bali,  which  is  volcanic;  geology 
the  same  in  other  respects  as  that  of  Java.  The 
land  is  productive  where  well  watered,  as  around 
the  coasts,  by  numerous  streams,  and  elsewhere 
by  artificial  means.  Irrigation  is  so  necessary 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Bali  impose  n tax  not  on 
the  land,  but  on  the  water  by  which  it  is  fertilis'd. 
In  the  lower  tracts  rice  is  much  cultivated ; maize 
and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  upper  lands.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  articles,  the  Balese,  though  mostly 
Hindoos,  eat  poultry,  hogs’  flesh,  and  even  beef, 
without  scruple,  excepting  the  sacerdotal  class. 
The  chief  exports  are  rice,  coarse  cloths,  cotton 
yarn,  hides,  salted  egg a,  birds’  nests,  oil,  dingding 
(dried  flesh),  gambier  (catechu),  ic, : the  imports, 
opium,  betel,  gold,  silver,  and  ivorv.  The  natives 
being  su|terior  to  the  Malays  and  Javanese  in  size, 
strength,  and  intelligence’  are  preferred  by  the 
Chinese  as  slaves.  Bali  was  divided,  in  1815,  into 
eight  independent  states,  governed  by  despotic 
chiefs:  the  village  system  prevails  here  as  in 
•lava.  There  are  but  few  Buddhists  or  Moham- 
medans; hut  Hindooism  prevails  in  Bali  ouly,  of 
all  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  The  mass  of 
the  people,  however,  worship  the  elements,  and 
the  tutelary  gods  of  rivers,  forests,  mountains.  Ac. 
There  are  no  religious  mendicants,  but  suttee*  and 
immolation*  are  conducted  on  a much  more  aggra- 
vate* l scale  than  in  India.  The  Sanscrit  tongue 

1 may  Ik?  distinctly  traced  in  the  language  of  Bali. 

| BALIZK.  See  Honduras. 

BALKII.  or  Bl'LKII  (an.  Bactra),  a prov.  of 
Central  Asia,  now  sulsirdinate  to  the  khnnat  of 
Bokhara,  chiefly  between  lat.  35°  and  37°  N.,  and 
long.  63°  and  69°  E. ; having  N.  the  Oxus.  E. 
Bin  luk-slnm,  S.  .the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Parnpa- 
misau  mountains,  and  W.  the  desert.  Length,  E. 
to  W.,  about  259m. ; breadth  100  to  120  m.;  area 
30,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  1,000,000.  (Elphin- 
stone,  ii.  195.)  The  S.  part  i*  full  of  stony  hills, 
hut  has  many  good  and  well  watered  valleys;  the 
E.  is  mountainous,  and  more  valuable  than  the 
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W.,  which,  ns  well  ns  the  N.,  Ls  sandy  anil  barren. 
It  formerly  comprised  several  districts  which  now 
Ix-long  to  sejiarate  government*,  as  Khooloom, 
Koondooz,  and  others  to  the  E.  Its  capital,  and 
the  territory  subordinate  to  it,  have,  since  the  fall 
of  the  Doorauuce  monarchy  in  Caubul,  to  which 
state  it  formerly  belonged,  been  taken  possession 
of  by  the  khan  of  Bokhara. 

Balk  1 1 (the  Zariaapa  and  Bactra  of  the  G recks), 
a decayed  city  of  Central  Asia,  cap.  prov.  belong- 
ing to  the  khannl  of  Bokhara,  but  governed  by  its 
own  chief,  who  receives  the  whole  of  ita  revenues; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ailirsiah  or  Balkh  river, 
in  a plain  (5  m.  NW.,  a range  of  the  Poroparoison 
mountains,  18  in.  S.  the  Oxus.  and  250  SE.  Bok- 
hara; lat.  36°  48'  X.,  long.  07°  18'  E.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  6,000.  The  mins  of  Balkh  occupy 
a circuit  of  20  m. : they  consist  chiefly  of  fallen 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  none  of  an  age  prior 
to  that  of  Mohammed.  The  city,  like  Babylon, 
has  In-come  to  the  surrounding  country  an  all  but 1 
inexhaustible  mine  of  bricks.  There  are  many  I 
inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  plain,  protablv  I 
proceeding  from  buried  ruins,  and  clumjts  of  trees  | 
in  many  directions.  Balkh  seems  to  have  enclosed 
many  extensive  gardens,  hut  these  are  now  neg- 
lected and  overgrown  with  weeds.  The  aque- 
ducts, of  which  there  nre  said  to  lie  eighteen,  are 
dried  up  or  choked,  and  overflow  after  rains, 
leaving  standing  pools,  which  make  the  place 
very  unhealthy,  though  Balkh  is  not  naturally  in 
n marshy  position,  but  on  a gentle  slope  towards 
the  Oxus,  about  1,800  ft.  aliovc  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A mud  wall,  of  late  construction,  surrounds 
a portion  of  the  present  town,  excluding  the  ruins 
on  every  side  for  about  2 m.  The  town  contains 
three  large  colleges,  but  empty  and  decaying;  and 
at  its  X.  side  is  the  citadel,  a solid  building,  but 
not  strong  as  a fort;  it  contains  a stone  of  white 
marble,  pointed  out  as  the  throne  of  ‘Cyrus’! 
The  country  round  is  Hat,  fertile,  and  well  culti- 
vated, said  to  contain  360  villages,  and  is  watered 
by  eighteen  canals,  drawn  from  a celebrated  reser- 
voir in  the  Paropainisan  mountains.  Its  wheat 
and  apricots  are  remarkably  tine.  Balkh  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  is  calletl  by  the  na- 
tives Omm-d-BnIdan,  ‘mother  of  cities.’  After 
its  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flourished 
as  the  capital  of  a Grecian  kingdom.  In  the  flftli 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  Artaxerxes  held 
an  assemblv  at  Balkh  for  the  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority. 1*1)0  Magi  were  expelled  by  the  Caliphs: 

( b nghis,  Timour,  Aurungzebe,  Nadir  Shah,  and  the 
AtTghans,  successively  possessed  it.  Within  the 
last  twelve  years  it  has  belonged,  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  khan  of  Bokhara.  (Bum’s  Travels, 
ii.  204,  207.) 

BALKH  AN.  Sec  Turkey. 

BALLEXSTEDT,  n town  of  the  duchy  of  An- 
halt. on  the.  Getel,  15  m.  SE.  Ilalbcrstadt.  Pop. 
4,406  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a hill,  and  consists  of  an  Old  and  a New 
town,  the  former  ill-built.  In  its  environs  is  a 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  duke,  which  commands 
a tine  view,  and  has  tine  gardens.  It  has  fabrics 
of  linen,  dye-works,  and  an  hospital. 

BALLlS’A,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mavo, 
prov.  Connaught,  on  the  Moy,  126  m.  WSVV, 
Dublin.  Its  former  name  was  Belleek,  ‘ the  foul 
of  tings.’  The  pop.,  including  that  of  Aldnaree,  a 
village  on  the  Sligo  side  of  the  Moy,  connected 
with  it  by  a bridge,  and  which  flay  l»e  regarded 
as  a suburb  of  Bullina,  nuinU-red  5,419  persons  in 
1661.  In  Ballina  alone  there  wen*,  according  to 
the  return  of  1661,  moles  2,081,  and  females  2,318; 
total  4,399  inhabitants.  The  total  number  of 
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houses  was  819,  of  which  782  inhabited.  Of  the 
841  families  living  at  Ballina  (exclusive  of  Aid- 
naree)  80  were  employed  in  agriculture,  247  in 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  514  in  other  pur- 
suits; 194  males  and  206  females  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  1,795  males  and  1.998 
females  were  Kotnon  Catholics.  The  town,  which 
occupies  a pleasing  and  healthy  position,  contains 
several  good  streets  and  houses.  The  parish  church 
is  n plain  building;  the  Homan  Catholic  chapel, 

I which  is  considered  as  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Killala,  is  a large  and  very 
ornamental  edifice ; there  are  also  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  town  con- 
tains eight  public  schools,  in  which,  and  in  several 
private  seminaries,  about  800  children  receive  in- 
struction. Here  is  also  a dispensary.  Ibices  arc 
held  in  May,  on  a line  course  in  the  neighbourhood. 
General  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  in  July,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Tuesday  in  the  court-house,  a 
neat  modem  building.  Here  is  a station  of  the  con- 
stabulary, and  a barrack.  The  market  is  held  on 
Mondays;  fairs  on  12th  May  and  Pith  August. 
There  are  two  ale  and  porter  breweries,  and  two 
large  Hour  mills.  A tobacco  and  snuff  manufactory 
lias  been  carried  on  since  1801,  and  coarse  linen  is 
woven,  but  not  to  any  extent.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  provision  trade  has  been  introduced,  and 
Is  now  very  nourishing;  large  quantities  of  pork  and 
bacon  being  cured,  chiefly  for  the  London  market. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a very  productive  salmon 
fishery,  rented  at  1,500/.  per  annum:  the  fish  is 
packed  in  ice,  and  exported  to  London.  Eels  arc 
also  taken  in  large  quantities  from  Septemlx-r  to 
the  beginning  of  November;  the  fry  Ls  sold  at 
2 d,  per  quart.  A branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank 
was  ojx-ned  here  in  1828,  of  the  Agricultural  in 
1835,  and  of  the  National  in  1837,  The  commu- 
nication w'itli  the  interior  is  kept  up  hv  the  mail 
road  between  Castlebar  and  Sligo,  which  pause* 
through  the  town : a new  line  is  also  opened  from 
Swinfonl  and  Foxford  to  Killala.  The  Moy  is 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  11  ft.  of  water  for 
5 m.  from  the  sea,  hut  the  further  passage  Li 
checked  by  a bar  1 h m.  below  the  town.  (Census 
of  Ireland.  1861.) 

BALLINASLOE,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Galway  and  Roscommon,  prov.  Connaught,  on 
the  Suck,  78  m.  W.  by  S.  Dublin.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  a castle  (now  fitted  up  as  a private  resi- 
dence) on  the  Roscommon  side  of  the  river,  long 
considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the 
prov.  The  battle  of  Aughrim,  in  1691,  in  which 
the  army  of  William  111.,  under  Ginkcll,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Athlone,  completely  defeated  that 
of  James  II.,  under  St.  Ruth,  who  was  killed  in 
the  action,  was  fought  in  ita  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
3,733  in  1861,  of  whom  1,731  males  and  2,002 
females.  This  does  not  include  the  portion  situ- 
ated in  the  co.  of  Roscommon,  with  which  together 
there  are  a total  of  3,911  inhabitants.  The  two 
portious  into  which  the  town  is  divided  by  the 
river  are  connected  by  a line  of  road,  consisting 
of  a causeway  and  two  bridges  between  the  tanks, 
and  an  Island  that  intercepts  its  course,  having 
together  sixteen  arches;  the  whole  line  is  about 
600  yards  in  length.  The  private  buildings  have 
increased  rapidly  both  in  number  ami  respecta- 
bility, nearly  a half  having  been  erected  w ithin 
the  last  twelve  years.  The  parish  church  is  a 
plain  building,  with  an  octagonal  spirt*  springing 
from  scrolls,  that  give  it  a very  singular  appear- 
ance;  the  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  is  also  a neat  un- 
omaim-utcd  structure.  The  Methodists  have  two 
places  of  worship.  The  census  returns  of  1861 
showed  200  males  and  236  females  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  1,484  males  and  1,708 
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females  who  wen1  Roman  Catholics.  The  district 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  province  stands  on  the 
Roscommon  side  of  the  river.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  with  accommodations  for  214 
patients,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosed  area  of 
garden  and  airing  ground  of  fourteen  acres.  The 
total  expense  of  the  land  and  buildings  was  up- 
wards ot  27,0001  Of  the  828  families  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  town,  on  the  Galway  side,  171  were 
engaged,  in  1861,  in  agriculture,  31  in  trades  and 
manufacture*,  and  the  rest  in  other  pursuits.  The 
town  covers  an  atea  of  140  statute  acres,  and  is  a 
great  thoroughfare,  a main  division  of  the  roods 
leading  into  Galwav  and  Mnvo  branching  off  from 
it.  The  railway  from  Dublin  to  Galway  has  a 
station  hen*.  Pnssongcrs  are  also  conveyed  hv 
the  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin,  by  boats  fitted  up 
for  their  accommodation.  The  town  is  well  kept ; 
much  attention  is  paid  to  external  cleanliness. 

BALLINROBE,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  rn. 
Mayo.  pmv.  Connaught,  on  the  Kobe,  25  in.  XNW. 
Galway.  Pop.  2,506  in  1861,  of  whom  1.172  male* 
and  1,834  females.  The  returns  of  1861  showed 
72  families  engaged  in  agriculture,  119  in  trades 
and  manufactures,  and  345  in  other  pursuits. 
There  were  70  males  and  57  females  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  1.099  males  and 
1,269  females  who  declared  themselves  Roman 
Catholics.  The  town  consists  of  a main  street  and 
two  branches  of  well-built  houses.  Near  it  is  a 
turlogh  or  winter  lake,  called  Lough  Shv,  which, 
though  Hooded  to  a considerable  extent  in  w'inter, 
dries  in  the  summer  months,  and  affords  jmsturage 
for  sheep.  Lough  Mask,  into  which  the  Robe  dis- 
charges itself,  lies  about  3 m.  \V.  of  the  town.  A 
di*|H*iisary  is  maintained  here.  Barracks  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  both  for  cavalry  and  infantry, 
are  now  unoccupied.  A brisk  trade  in  corn  and 
pitatoes  is  carried  on,  for  which  a Monday  market 
is  held.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whit-Tuesdav  and  5th 
Dec.  General  sessions  of  the  peace  take  place  in 
June  and  Decemlier,  and  ]>etty  sessions  are  held 
on  Mondays  in  the  court-house,  which  is  also  used 
as  a market-house.  Though  the  town  does  nut 
lie  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  internal  communi- 
cation, it  is  in  a state  of  progressive  improvement, 
attributable  chlefiv  to  the  increased  attention  to 
agriculture  in  the  district. 

BALLON,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Sarthe,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  (hue,  14  m.  NNE.  Le  Mans.  Pop. 
1,939  in  1861.  It  has  manufactures  of  course 
linens  and  some  trade  in  corn. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  K. 
coast  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  a hay  to  w’hirh 
it  gives  name,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  Belfast.  It  origi- 
nated in  a castle  built  here  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  was 
not  remarkable  as  a town  until  about  1770,  w'lien 
large  pari,  grants  were  voted  to  aid  the  working  of 
the  collieries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1,626  in 
1861,  of  whom  684  males  and  912  females:  that 
of  the  parish  of  Kamoaii.  in  which  it  is  situated, 
was  2,104  in  1861.  Of  the  421  families  living  in 
the  town,  65  were  returned  in  1861  as  engaged  in 
agriculture,  134  in  trade* and  manufactures,  and  222 
in  other  pursuits.  There  were  224  males  ami  280 
females  registensl  as  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church;  361  males  and  523  females  who  declared 
themselves  Roman  Catholics;  and  82  males  and 
110  females  who  were  Presbyterians.  The  town 
lies  in  a beautiful  valley  in  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  hay,  and  consists  of  two  detached  |>ortions,  the 
upper  and  lowrer  towns,  connected  by  an  avenue 
bordered  by  forest  trees.  The  houses  are  imwtly 
respectable,  all  slated,  and  kept  with  much  neat- 
ness. The  church  is  a handsome  building ; the  Rom. 
Cath.  chapel  is  small ; the  Presbyterians  and  Mc- 
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thodists  have  each  a place  of  worship.  Ballycastlo 
was  formerly  a place  of  considerable  business, 
having  in  it  a brewery,  glass-house,  and  salt-works, 
all  of  which  have  declined  since  the  stoppage  of 
the  mines ; and  it  is  now  little  more*  than  a fishing 
village,  and  a summer  watering-place.  The  col- 
lieries, from  which  it  derived  its  temporary  pros- 
perity, lie  on  each  side  the  promontory  of  Fair 
Head  ; and  the  discovery  of  old  workings  ami  rude 
implements,  in  a part  of  the  cliff  previously  unex- 
plored, shows  that  they  had  been  opened  at  a very 
remote  period.  The  seam  of  coal,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  at  a considerable 
height  above  the  sen,  forms,  in  one  part,  a single 
lied  4$ ft.  thick  ; at  another,  it  ap] tears  in  six  strata, 
from  1 to  24  ft.  each,  four  of  which  are  of  thiiuing, 
and  the.  two  others  of  bituminous  or  blind  coal. 
The  workings,  after  having  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years  to  a considerable  extent,  have 
been  relinquished,  partly  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  penetrating  to  the  dip  of  the  old  excava- 
tions, and  parti v from  the  want  of  a safe  harbour 
for  shipping.  The  only  existing  manufacture  is 
that  of  linen,  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  a few 
cottiers.  The  fishery  of  snlmon,  taken  from  Feb- 
ruary to  September,  appears,  from  the  official 
return  of  1836,  to  employ  9 boats  and  27  men.  'Hie 
markets  are  held  on  'fuesdays,  that  of  the  first 
Tuesday  in  even*  month  being  so  numerously  at- 
tended as  to  resemble  a fair.  The  regular  fairs  are 
held  011  Easter  Tuesday,  the  last  Tuesdays  in  May, 
July  and  Aug.,  and  on  25th  Oct.,  and  22nd  Nov. 
Large  numbers  of  a very  small  breed  of  horses, 
called  Ragherv  ponies,  are  brought  fur  sale  from 
the  island  of  Rathlin  or  Kughcrv.  This  island, 
which  lies  about  5 m.  off  the  main  land,  is  remark- 
able both  for  the  singularity  of  its  geological 
formation,  and  for  having  afforded  shelter  to  Rolicrt 
Bruce  when  forced  to  tiy  from  Scotland.  The  town 
is  on  the  ex teme  N.  point  of  the  line  of  road  leading 
round  the  coast  of  Antrim  from  Belfast  to  Cole- 
raine, and  out  of  the  direction  of  anv  great  channel 
of  trade.  The  harbour,  which  was  originally  cajwi- 
ble  of  admitting  vessels  of  large  "draught,  was  un- 
safe from  the  heavy  was  thrown  in  from  the  net  an 
by  the  northerly  gales;  but,  after  upwards  of 
150,000/.  of  the  public  money  had  been  expended 
in  attempting  to  remedy  this  defect  by  the  erection 
of  a pier,  the  harlxMir  was  filled  up  with  sand,  anil 
the  pier  having  been  neglected,  has  pine  to  ruin. 
In  consequence  of  this,  aud  of  the  stopjiage  of  the 
collieries,  the  trade  of  the  place  is  almost  extin- 
guished. 

BALLYMENA,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Antrim,  23  m.  NNW.  Belfast,  on  the  Braid,  an 
affluent  of  the  Maine,  which  Hows  into  Lough 
Neagh.  The  town  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  in- 
surgents in  1798,  after  a sharp  engagement,  but 
was  immediately  after  evacuated.  Pop*  5,600  in 
1861,  exclusive  of  a suburb  of  the  town  called 
Ilarryvilic,  with  which  together  there*  are  6,774 
inhabitants.  The  census  returns  cuf  1861  give  94 
families  as  engaged  in  agriculture,  569  in  trades 
and  manufacture*,  and  493  in  other  pursuits.  There 
were  586  males  aud  654  females  returned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church;  632  males  aud 
789  females  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,177  males 
and  1.372  females  as  Presbyterians.  The  town 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  of  unin- 
viting appearance,  though  pretty  well  cultivated, 
and  interspersed  with  low  hills,  marsh,  and  Inig 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a large  stone  bridge ; many 
of  the  houses  are  antique,  with  gabled  fronts,  but 
th«»se  of  modem  erection  are  generally  of  respect- 
able appearance.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  con- 
sist of  the  |mr.  church,  a R.  Cath.  chapel,  two 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Soec- 
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del*,  ami  one  for  Methodists.  The  diocesan  school 
of  Connor  was  removed  here  from  Carriekfergus  in 
1829,  and  large  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are 
maintained  on  an  endowment  by  John  Guy. 
Courts  leet  and  baron  are  held  annually;  a manor 
court  monthly,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts ; the 
general  sessions  in  January  and  June,  alternately 
with  Kallymoney  ; and  petty  sessions  on  alternate 
Tuesdays:  there  Is  a well-arranged  bridewell,  and 
a police  constabulary  station.  The  town  owes  its 
prosperity  chiefly  to  the  linen  trade;  the  brown 
linen  sales  average  70,000/.  annually ; and  upwards 
of  14,000  pieces  are  bleached  yearly  in  14  bleach- 
ing-grounds  in  the  neighliourhoou.  There  is  a 
mill  for  spinning  linen  yam.  The  market  for 
linens  is  held  on  Saturdays;  there  are  also  two 
other  markets  in  the  week  for  grain  and  provisions, 
principally  pork,  large  quantities  of  which  are  sent 
to  Belfast.  The  market-house  is  a well-built  edifice 
iti  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  fairs  are  held  on 
the  26th  July  and  21st  Oct.  A branch  of  the 
Provincial  Hank  was  opened  here  in  1833:  of  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Hanks,  in  1834  ; and  of  the 
Agricultural  Hank,  in  1836.  The  town  lies  on  the 
mail-coach  road  from  Helfast  to  Londonderry,  and 
has  also  a station  on  the  4 Helfast  and  Northern 
Counties'  line  of  railway,  from  which  junctions 
run  to  Hallvmoney,  Coleraine,  and  Port  rush.  The 
line  to  Hel/ast  was  opened  April  II,  1848,  and  has 
proved  the  commencement  of  a new  era  of  pros- 
perity  for  the  town. 

BALLYMON  EY,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Antrim,  pmv.  Ulster,  on  a small  branch  of  the 
Lower  Bann,  8 m.  SE.  Coleraine.  Pop.  2,60(1  in 
1861,  of  whom  1,213  males,  and  1,387  females.  The 
census  returns  showed  53  families  engaged  in 
agriculture.  225  in  trades  and  manufactures,  and 
258  in  other  pursuits.  There  were  234  males  ami 
261  females  returned  os  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  380  males  and  414  females  ns  Homan  Ca- 
tholics, and  527  males  and  642  females  as  Presby- 
terians. The  town  is  irregularly  built  on  an 
eminence,  about  9 m.  E.  of  the  Ihinn.  Its  places 
of  worship  are,  the  par.  church,  a Horn.  Gath, 
chnisd,  and  houses  for  Presbyterians,  Remon- 
strants, Secede**,  and  Covenanters.  A school,  on 
the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  is  established, 
and  several  others  on  private  endowments,  in 
w’hieh,  including  private  seminaries,  about  700 
children  are  instructed.  There  is  a dispensary,  and 
a mendicity  association.  A steeple  chase  in  De- 
cember, for  a gold  cup,  has  been  substitute*!  for 
races,  which  had  been  a favourite  sjiort.  A manor 
court  is  held  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month ; 
general  sessions  of  the  peace  in  January' and  June, 
alternately  with  Ballymena;  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Tuesdays.  The  court-house  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a well-arranged 
bridewell:  a chief  constabulary  station  is  fixed 
here.  The  trade  is  principally  in  tine  linens,  a 
species  of'which,  called  Coleraine*,  is  in  great  de- 
mand: there  are  two  markets  for  coarse  linens. 
An  extensive  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  grain, 
butter,  and  provisions,  which  lias  much  increased 
since  the  opening  of  a line  of  railway  in  November, 
1855,  connecting  the  town  with  the  system  of  the 
‘Helfast  and  Northern  Counties'  railway.  The 
regular  market  days  are  Thursdays;  fain*  are  held 
•hi  6th  May,  1 0th  July,  and  10th  OcL  A branch 
of  the  Belfast  Hank  was  opened  in  1834,  and  of 
the  Ulster  Bank  in  1836.  The  town  lies  on  the 
railwav  from  Helfast  to  Londonderry. 

KaLLYSHANNON,  a maritime  town  of  Ire- 
land, eo.  Donegal,  pruv.  Ulster,  on  the  Erne, 
where  it  discharges  itself  into  Hallyshaimnn  Hay,  i 
108  in.  NW.  Dublin.  It  consists  of  three  very  , 
sleep  and  irregular  streets  on  one  side  of  the  j 
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river,  and  a poor  suburb,  called  the  Purt,  on  the 
other : the  communication  between  them  is  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  The  parish  church  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built : 
there  arc  two  Homan  Catholic  chapels,  two  places 
of  worship  for  Methodists,  and  one  for  Presby- 
terians. The  population  was  3,197  in  1861,  of 
whom  1,408  males  ami  1,789  females.  Of  the  704 
families,  76  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  252  in 
trades  and  manufactures,  and  376  in  other  pur- 
suits. The  returns  showed  200  males  and  282 
females  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
1.141  males  and  1,438  females  who  were  Homan 
('at holies,  and  50  males  and  89  females  who  were 
Presbyterians.  An  artillery'  barrack  adjoins  the 
place,  and  it  is  a chief  constabulary  station.  The 
lior.  was  incorporated  by  James  I.,tn  1613,  and  re- 
turned two  meml>en*  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A manor  court 
for  pleas  to  the  amount  of  21.  is  held  every*  three 
weeks,  petty  sessions  once  a fortnight.  The  court 
sits  in  un  upper  a|iartment  of  the  market-house, 
which  is  also  used  as  an  assembly-room.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  a magnificent 
cascade  form**!  by*  the  Erne,  here  150  yards  broad, 
throwing  its  waters  over  a ridge  of  rock  16  ft. 
high,  with  a noise  audible  for  several  miles.  Sal- 
mon and  eels  are  enught  in  great  numbers;  the 
former  chiefly  for  the  British  markets  : the  annual 
produce  is  upwards  of  fifty  tons.  There  are  no 
manufactures  of  any  consequence,  and  the  trade  is 
confined  chiefiv  to  retail  dealing*,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  harbour,  which  is  impracticable  for 
vessels  of  any  draught.  A branch  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Hank  was  opened  in  1835.  Markets  are 
held  on  Tuesdays  anil  Saturdays;  fain  on  the  18th 
of  Sept.,  ami  on  the  2nd  of  every*  other  month.  A 
mail-coach  plies  between  Enniskillen  and  this 
towni  every  day  in  the  week,  putting  it  in  com- 
munication with  the  railway  system  of  Ireland. 

HALT  A,  a town  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
Podolia.  on  the  Kadynia,  160  m.  SE.  Kameneta. 
Pop.  14,036  in  1858.  Its  suburb,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  now  in  the  gov.  of  Kherson,  was  for- 
merly in  Turkey,  while  the  bulk  of  the  town,  or 
the  portion  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  was  in 
Poland.  The  latter  is  coni|»arntively  well  built, 
and  industrious.  A very  extensive  commerce  Is 
carried  on  in  grain  ami  other  produce  of  the 
country. 

BALTIC  SEA,  an  internal  or  mediterranean 
sea,  in  the  NW.  part  of  Europe,  surrounded  ami 
very’  nearly  enclosed  by  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia, 
Prussia.  Germany,  and*  Denmark.  It  is  usually 
understood  to  commence  S.  of  the  Danish  Island's 
(Funen,  Zealand,  ami  Laland),  and  thus  limited, 
it  is  the  most  isolated  of  an  v similar  bod v of  water 
in  the  world.  Hut  N.  of  these  Islands  the  Katte- 
gat and  the  Sknger  Hack  can  lie  regarded  only*  ns 
parts  of  the  Hairier,  which  may  therefore  he  de- 
scribed  as  commencing  at  the  Naze  of  Norway, 
in  long.  7°  E.,  and  extending  to  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  (iulf  of  Finland,  in  long.  30°  28'  45"  E. 
Its  extreme  point*  in  lat.  are  Wisroar,  in  Meck- 
lenburg, 53°  50'  N„  and  Tornea,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Hothuia,  65°  51'  N.  These  }>oints  mark  also 
its  greatest  length,  which  is  consequently  about 
840  m.;  its  width  varies  from  75  to  150  m.,  and 
its  area  is  estimated  at  155,000  sq.  m.,  without 
including  the  Kattegat  ami  Skager  Hack,  for 
which  an  addition  of  18.000  or  19,000  sq.  m.  may* 
l>e  made.  (Catteau,  Tableau  de  la  Mer  Kalrique, 
i.  2-37 : Thomson's  Travels  in  Sweden,  384.) 

The  direction  in  which  the  Baltic  penetrates 
i the  land  is  extremely  tortuous.  The  Skager  Rack, 

: the  first  great  gulf  of  the  North  Sen.  runs  NE. 
j between  the  shores  of  Jutland  and  Norway,  for 
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rather  more  than  150  m.,  to  the  W.  coast  of 
Sweden ; ami  the  Kattegat,  from  the  Skaw  (the 
XK,  point  of  Jutland).  has  a direction  almost  due 
S.  between  Jutland  ami  Sweden  f«>r  about  120  m. 
The  ttrrr<uje  width  of  these  gulfs  is  nearly  equal 
(70  m.)  ; but  the  former  is  much  the  ni<*d  uniform, 
the  Kattegat  lieing  narrowest  at  its  X.  end,  be- 
tween  the  Skaw  and  Ciottcnhmg,  and  widening 
considerably  towards  the  S.  From  Lnholm  Hay  j 
to  the  opposite  Danish  coast  is  full  100  in.  The 
two  Holts  and  the  Sound  are  the  three  straits  j 
which  connect  the  Kattegat  with  the  Baltic,  pro- 
perly so  called:  and  their  direction  is  the  same 
ns  that  of  the  golf  in  which  they  terminate, 
namely  S.  This  sea  has  lwen  so  long  known  to  | 
Europeans,  that  its  peculiar  entrance  has  censed 
to  excite  attention;  yet  there  Is  not  one,  per-) 
haps,  where  navigation  is  so  intricate.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  open  sea  of 
the  Haltic.  is  less  than  110  m. ; that  between  the 
shores  of  Jutland  and  Sweden  is  no  where  more 
t urn  130  m. ; and  in  this  space,  which  would  not 
Ik*  accounted  large,  even  were  it  clear,  are  crowded 
between  sixty  and  70  islands,  with  shoals  and  sand 
luinks  innumerable.  Two  of  these  islands,  Funen 
and  Zealand,  may  be  called  large,  and  some  of  the 
others,  as  Alton.  Langland,  Laland,  Falstor.  ami 
Moen,  of  respectable  size,  their  situation  in  a 
close  sea  being  considered.  It  is  the  two  large 
islands  which,  with  the  Danish  ami  Swedish 
coasts,  form  the  three  straits;  the  smaller  isles 
and  sand  hanks  serving  to  break  up  their  chan- 
nels, which  would  otherwise  Ik*  sufficiently  direct, 
into  many  small  and  variable  currents.  The 
Little  Belt  (the  strait  between  Jutland  ami  Fu- 
nen) is,  at  its  X.  end,  less  than  J m.  in  width. 
It  expands,  however,  immediately,  and  between 
Arroesund  ami  Assens  is  8 in.  broad.  Still  further 
S.  the  continent  recedes  into  a great  bay ; and 
the  island  becoming  broken  up  into  several 
smaller  Islets,  the  greatest  width  of  the  Little 
Belt  is,  perha|is,  not  less  than  45  in.  Its  most 
S.  channel  contracts  again  to  about  H m.,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Alton  and  ./Eroe.  The  Great 
Hell  (between  Funen  ami  Zealand)  is  more  uni- 
form in  its  width,  which  averages  about  20  m. 
Towards  the  S.,  however,  this  strait  also  stretches 
out  YV.  into  a large  hay,  formed  by  the  islands  of; 
Zealand  and  Laland,  and  at  its  S.  termination  it  j 
is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  Island  of  > 
Langland,  of  which  the  widest  or  most  E.,  be- 
tween Langland  and  Laland,  is  about  8 m.  across,  | 
the  other  not  more  than  4 m.  The  Sound,  at  its  j 
entrance  between  Elsinore  in  Zealand  ami  Hel- 
singburg  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  is  about  4 m. 
■wide ; hut  it  spreads  into  n succession  of  bayn 
upon  the  Swedish  shore,  and  towards  its  S.  end, 
into  one  of  considerable  size  (Kiilgo  Hnv)  on  that 
of  Zealand.  It  is  here  aliout  28  m.  across,  hut  the 
return  of  the  land  contracts  its  final  outlet  to  | 
about  half  that  amount.  (Catteau,  i.  2-26;  ' 
Thomson,  385 ; Carr.,  Northern  Summer,  27,  30, 
102.  Ac.) 

The  direction  of  the  sen  from  these  straits  is  . 
first  K.  to  Memcl  (about  300  m.),  and  then  N.  as  1 
far  as  the  lnt„  of  Stockholm,  59°  21',  a distance  of 
350  m.  It  is  to  these  portions  that  the  term 
Baltic  Sea,  in  its  limited  sense,  is  restricted,  for 
at  this  point  it  separates  into  two  great  gulfs;  of  | 
which  one,  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  runs  nearly  due 
E.  between  the  Hussion  territories  of  Finland  and 
Revel ; the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  a little  E. 
of  X.,  between  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  2<H)  m.  in  length,  with  a mean  breadth 
of  60  or  70  m. ; that  of  Bothnia  is  about  400  in. 
long,  and  120  m.  in  average  width,  but  at.  its  nar- 
rowest pari,  the  Quarken,  opposite  Umea,  it  docs 


not.  much  exceed  40  m.  'Hie  Gidf  of  Riga,  or 
Livonia,  S.  of  that  of  Finland,  is  also  an  im- 
portant inlet,  stretching  into  the  countries  from 
which  it  is  nAined,  about  83  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
about  On  m.  from  N.  to  S.  (Catteau,  i.  27-114; 
Thomson.  326.)  Beyond  the  Danish  islands  the 
Baltic  is  a tolerably  clear  sea,  except  on  the  coasts, 
where  alluvial  Islands  are  continually  forming.  In 
the  main  stream  the  only  interruptions  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  water  are  found  in  Rugen  (which  is, 
however,  close  to  the  Pomeranian  shore) ; Born- 
holm, between  the  coasts  of  Prussia  and  Sweden, 
but  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former; 
(•eland,  on  the  SE.  of  Sweden;  Gothland,  XK.  of 
Oelaml;  Oeecl,  Dago,  and  several  smaller  islands 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Riga  and  Finland  ; and  the 
Aland  archipelago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Opposite  to  these  last  the  8W.  coast  of 
Finland  is  crowded  with  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  islets,  which  seem  as  though  the  main  shore 
Mere  advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  join  the  larger 
islands  of  Aland,  as  a stage  in  its  progress  towards 
a junction  with  the  opposite  Swedish  shore.  (See 
Aland,  Bornhoi.m,  Gothland.) 

The  Haltic  is  not.  like  other  close  seas,  the 
Mediterranean,  Red  Sea.  Ac.,  shut  in  by  rocks  and 
high  mountains.  On  the  XW.  and  X.,  indeed, 
the  mountains  of  Sweden  and  Norway  form  a 
sufficiently  definite  boundary;  but,  towards  the 
E„  SK„  S.,  and  even  SYV.,  its  borders  stretch  away 
in  plains  occupying  much  more  Mian  half  Europe. 
On  the  S.  the  nearest  high  lands  arc  the  Mart/, 
the  lb »he in ian  mountains,  ami  the  Carpathians; 
SW.  lie  the  fiat  lands  of  Jutland,  Holstein,  and 
Holland;  SE.  the  plain  is  unbroken  to  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sen  and  Caspian ; and  E.  there  are 
no  hills  except  the  insignificant  elevation*  of 
Valdai,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Oural  moun- 
tains. The  basin  of  this  sea  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  well  defined,  except  towards  the  N.  and 
X \Y\  In  every  other  direction  it  has  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  running  water  only, 
and  that  on  land  so  level  that  the  basin  of  the 
Baltic  is  constantly  combining  with  those  of  other 
seas;  with  that  of  the  White  Sea,  through  the 
lakes  of  Russian  Lapland;  with  that  of  the  Cas- 
pian, by  the  close  approach  of  many  of  the 
afiluents  of  the  Wolga  to  Lakes  Onega  and 
Ladoga;  and  M'ith  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  among 
the  innumerable  streams  of  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
Thus  the  limits  of  the  basin  are  in  lat.49°and  65#° 
N„  in  long.  7°  40'  E.  (Arrowsmith’s  Atlas;  Von 
Bucli's  Travels,  337 ; Catteau,  ii.  44,  Ac.)  With 
the  exception  of  some  portions  of  America,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  more  abundantly  watered 
than  this  district : upwards  of  240  rivers  find  their 
way  to  the  Baltic;  too  lakes  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  all  hut  innumerable,  and  altogether  this  sea 
drains  more  than  a fifth  part  of  the  whole  surface 
of  Europe.  The?  rivers  which  flow  from  the  S. 
and  SE.  run  the  longest  courses,  varying  from  330 
to  750  m.  (SceODKK,  Vistula, Niemen,  Dwixa, 
Ac.)  Some  of  those  from  the  E.  appear  at  fir»t  to 
he  much  shorter,  ns  the  Neva,  which  from  Lake 
J.tultHja  does  not  exceed  45  m. : hut  ns  this  lake 
is  connected  with  that  of  Onega  by  the  Svix,  and 
as  Onega  receives  the  Volla,  a stream  rising  close 
to  the  40th  meridian,  the  whole  of  this  water 
course  is  not  less  than  400  m.  in  length.  The 
other  Finnish  rivers  are  not  long ; hut  W.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  rivers  of  Sweden  varv  from 
200  to  300  miles.  The  most  peculiar  part  of  this 
basin  is  the  S\V.  enmer,  where,  though  the  nearest 
mountains  are  those  of  the  Hartz,  the  basin  itself 
does  not  exceed  20  or  25  m.  in  width.  The  Ella*, 
which  runs  within  50  m.  of  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Eydcr,  which  rises  close  to  ila  shores,  fall  into  the 
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North  Sea,  and  their  affluents  belong  of  course  to 
that  system ; but  such  is  the  flatness  of  the 
country  in  this  part  of  Germany,  that  the  different 
waters  are  constantly  uniting,  and  a canal  of  less 
than  3 m.  has  served  to  connect  the  Baltic  with 
the  Elbe  by  joining  the  rivers  Trave  and  Strick- 
nitz,  below  Lubeck.  A similar  junction  has  been 
effected  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Evder,  a little 
to  the  N.  of  Kiel.  Since  the  cession  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Ilulsteiu  peninsula  by  Denmark,  the  Prussian 
government  has  undertaken  to  couucct  the  Baltic 
with  the  North  Sea,  by  means  of  a large  canal, 
deep  enough  for  sea-going  vessels.  The  canal, 
which  crosses  the  southern  part  of  Schleswig, 
where  the  {icninsula  is  narrowest,  was  commenced 
in  1805. 

The  Baltic  is  extremely  shallow,  being  not 
more  in  its  YV.  part,  between  Kiel  and  Copen- 
hagen, than  10  fathoms  deep,  and  most  commonly  | 
not  more  than  8or  10  (\ron  Bitch,  10) : but  far-  i 
ther  E.  it  deepens  considerably,  and  midway  1h*- 
twcon  Memel  and  Oeland  it  is  from  60  to  Ilk)  fa- 
thoms. This  is,  however,  its  greatest  depth,  for 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  suddenly  shallows  from  60 
nr  00  fathoms  to  10  fathoms,  4 fathoms,  and,  in 
the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  to  even  less  than  this.  The 
average  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sen,  but  it  is 
less  encumbered  with  sand  banks,  and  its  har- 
bours are  more  convenient : none  of  those  S.  and 
E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  have  more  than  20  ft. 
water,  and  but  few  have  as  much  as  16.  (Cat- 
teau,  i.  30-1 14.) 

The  Baltic,  being  a close  sea,  with  its  entrance 
from  the  approach  of  the  tidal  wave,  is,  of  course, 
not  subject  to  the  phenomena  of  tides.  These,  so 
very  powerful  in  the  German  Ocean,  are  found  to 
decrease  sensibly  in  the  Skager  Hack  and  Kattegat, 
to  he  barely  perceptible,  in  the  entrance  of  the 
straits,  and  entirely  to  vanish  S.  of  the  Danish 
Islands.  (Cattcau,  l 116-118.)  But  though  tides 
lie  wanting,  a variation  in  height  equal,  fre- 
quently, to  four  feet  is  observed,  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, in  the  waters  of  this  sea.  This  phenome- 
non occurs  at  nil  seasons,  but  chiefly  in  the  nutumu 
or  winter,  or  at  the  time  of  heavy  rains,  or  when 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  clouds,  though 
unattended  by  falling  weather.  The  water  main- 
tains its  height  frequently  for  several  days,  some- 
times even  for  weeks,  produces  considerable  agi- 
tation in  the  gulfs  and  straits,  and,  except  in 
winter,  when  its  power  is  restrained  by  the  accu- 
mulated snow  and  ice,  inundates  the  low  wastes 
to  a considerable  extent.  Prevalent  winds,  flood- 
ing rains,  melting  snows,  nnd  many  other  causes, 
have  been  assigned  for  this  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon, which  continued,  however,  to  occur 
under  circumstances  totally  incompatible  with 
any  or  all  of  these;  but  in  1804  Schultens,  a 
Swedish  physician,  after  collecting  all  the  observa- 
tions that  had  been  made,  found  that  the  greatest 
height  of  the  water  corresponded  to  the  greatest 
depression  of  the  barometrical  column  and  con- 
versely. The  extreme  variation  of  the  latter 
amounts  in  N.  Europe  to  2 h in.,  equivalent  to  { 
nearly  34  in.  of  water:  and  combining  this  with 
the  fact,  tluit  the  movement  of  the  water  always 
preceded,  by  a little,  that  of  the  mercury,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  former  was  owing  to  the  ututpui/  \ 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  different  pnrta  of 
the  surface;  the  extreme  height  sometimes  at-  ' 
tained  being  dependent  upon  l«*cal  and  accidental  • 
circumstances.  The  almost  total  absence  of  oceanic  | 
action  in  this  sea  leaves  the  cause,  thus  assigned, 
to  o|»erate  with  full  power;  and  if  Schultens’  hy- 
pothesis be  confirmed,  it  will  serve  to  explain 
similar  phenomena,  observed  in  other  close  waters; 


as  the  Caspian,  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  to  the  similar  variations  in  which  Saus- 
sure  has  assigned  a cause  analogous  to  that  offered 
hv  Schultens  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic.  (Mem. 
Acad.  Stock.  1804 ; Saussure’s  Voyage  dans  lea 
Alpes,  i.  15.) 

The  currents  of  the  Baltic  depend,  in  a great 
degree,  ujkmi  its  rivers ; uiul  as  these  exist  in  the 
greatest  number  towards  the  N.  and  E.  parts,  the 
general  direction  of  the  water  is  from  XNE.  to 
SSYYr.,  os  far,  at  least,  as  the  latitude  of  Konigs- 
berg.  The  impulse  from  the  8.  here  given  by  the 
i great  rivers  of  Prussia  aids  the  resistance  of  the 
land  to  turn  the  current  \\\,  towards  the  Danish 
islands,  among  which  it  of  course  becomes  broken 
into  many  parts,  all  combining  at  last  in  a general 
X.  direction  through  the  Kattegat,  and  thence 
SW.  through  the  Skager  Hack  into  the  X.  Sea. 
The  currents  of  the  Baltic  are,  therefore,  outwards ; 
and  when  a \V.  wind  forces  the  water  of  the  ocean 
into  its  gulfs,  those  currents,  always  intricate,  be- 
come extremely  complicated,  and  even  dangerous. 
(Catteau,  L 125-132.)  'Hi is  general  direction  of 
the  water,  together  with  the  numlier  of  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Baltic,  account  for  the  very 
slight  degree  of  saltness  which  it  is  found  to 
possess.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ocean  holds 
in  solution  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  to  the  amount  of  about 
1 -27th  of  its  own  weight;  but  at  Copenhagen, 
Von  Buch  found  this  pnqiortion  reduced  to  con- 
siderably less  than  1 -100th;  and  Thomson,  at 
Tunaberg,  S.  of  Stockholm,  found  it  less  than 
l-210thfr—  a quantity  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  affect 
the  palate ; and  it  is  said  that  farther  to  the  X. 
nnd  E.  the  sailors  commonly  use  the  water  of  the 
Baltic  for  their  food.  The  following  is  the  relative 
gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  and  of  the 
lialtic,  under  various  circumstances;  for,  it  is  to 
be  otaerved  that  the  latter  becomes  much  salter, 
under  a YV.  wind,  when  the  water  of  the  ocean  is 
forced  into  it,  aud  that  this  effect  is  perceptible 
for  a considerable  distance  : — 


Sp.  Gr. 

Open  sea  at  Heli- 
goland . . 1*032) 

Frith  of  Forth  . 1*0290 


Sp.  Or. 

Baltic  at  the  Scaw  1 *0208 
Sound.  1*0047  to  1*0006 
Tunaberg  . . 1*0047 


In  a NYV.  wind  the  gravity  at  Copenhagen  rose 
to  1*0189;  and  near  Stockholm  the  following 
changes  were  observed,  under  the  various  circum- 
stances ; — 


Sp.  Gr.  I 8p  Or. 

Wind  K.  , . 1*0089  Storm  at  W.  . 1*01 18 

WindW.  . . 1*0067  I Wind  XW.  . . 1*0098 

Lastly,  the  quantity  of  salt  procured  from  1,000 
grams  of  water,  from  the  following  places,  was  as 
under 


Ca  ' Gr.. 

Frith  of  Forth  . 36*6  Sound  . . . 11*2 

Scaw  . . . 32*0  | Tunaberg  , . 7*4 


YY'hen  it  is  considered  that  all  these  experiments 
were  made  S.  of  the  lat.  of  Stocklmlm  (59°  21'), 
and  that  an  immense  number  of  rivers  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  X.  part  of  that  gulf  should  be  still 
less  salt,  if,  indeed,  it  l>e  nett  free  from  any  saline 
mixture  whatever.  (Y’on  Buch,  10;  Thomson, 
386-390.)  The  experiments  of  Von  Buch  ami 
Thomson,  conducted  independently,  and  with 
every  possible  care,  must  lie  received  as  satis- 
factory ; but  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  observe 
that  Cattcau  gives  the  amount  of  salt  held  in 
solution  by  the  Baltic,  generally  at  l-30th  to 
l-40th  of  the  water.  (L  142.)  It  is  not,  however, 
|MMsihle  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  others  by 
the  same  author:  such  ns,  that  in  many  bays  the 
water  is  used  for  cooking;  that  in  summer  the 
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Gulf  of  Bothnia  yields  only  1 ton  of  salt  from  800 
tons  of  water,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1*0126, 1*0047, 1*0041,  and  1,0038.  (i.  144.) 
Neither  is  this  quantity  of  salt  consistent  with  the 
following  table  of  the  relative  amount  in  3 lbs. 
Gcrmun)  of  water  taken  from  the  N.  Sea  anti 
laltic ; which  is  given  by  C'attcau,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  llalem  and  Vogel  (L  143.)  : — 


N.  S«* 

Baltic  | 

Or. 

fir. 

Muriate  of  Soda 

322 

2C.:i 

— Maxncda 

1!>8  i 

111 

Sulphate  of  Lime  . 

23 

12 

— Soda 

l l-3d 

1 

Residuum  . . 

i i 

1 | 

Total 

746  l-3d 

The  German  pound  is  a variable  weight,  but  it 
is  no  where  lighter  than  the  Knglish.  and  in  most 
places  on  the  Baltic  it  is  from  4«M>  to  600  gr. 
Heavier;  taking,  however,  the  Knglish  pound  of 
7,000  grains,  the  above  results  give  less  than  l\rith, 
and  not  l-40th,  far  less  l*30th,  as  the  pnn*>rtion 
of  salt  to  the  water  of  the  Baltic.  The  pmjKUlitm 
of  the  X.  Sea  is  about  l-28th,  differing  very  little 
from  that  assigned  above. 

This  freshness  of  the  water  combines  with  its 
shallowness  and  confined  situation  to  render  it 
peculiarly  liable  to  congelation ; in  fact,  it  is 
every  year  encumbered  with  ice,  and  its  straits 
are  usually  impassable  from  December  to  April. 
Severe  frosts  made  the  sen  passable  in  its  widest 
parts,  between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  in  1333, 
1390,  1423,  and  1429.  The  climate,  like  that  of 
all  Europe,  and  more  esjieciallv  of  Germany,  has 
liecome  more  mild  under  the  effects  of  better 
drainage  and  cultivation ; hut,  even  within  recent 
times,  Charles  XII.  marched  across  the  Sound 
and  the  two  Belts  to  the  attack  of  Denmark,  and 
so  late  as  1809  a Kussian  array  crossed  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  on  the  ice.  (Catteau,  L 146-158; 
Thomson,  130,  188.)  The  tem|»erature  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  sea  does  not  apfiear  to  dimi- 
nish with  increase  of  lat.  so  much  as  might  la' 
exi»ected : at  Tomea,  nearly  66°  X.,  Von  Buch 
affirms  that  the  season  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
X.  Germany  by  more  than  a month ; and  that 
the  polar  winter  does  not  set  in  till  the  end  of 
November, 

The  productions,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  the 
surrounding  countries  are  somewhat  mtnlified  by 
the  presence  of  this  considerable  body  of  internal 
water.  (See  Swfdkn,  Dknmark,  Prussia,  Fin- 
land,  drr.)  The,  sea  itself  is  extremely  rich  in 
fish  of  many  varieties;  the  taking  of  which  forms 
an  imiK*rtaiit  branch  of  industry  in  all  the  neigh- 
lxmriug  countries.  The  larger  amphibia — morses, 
lainantins,  8tc.,  are  absent;  but  seals  are  very 
plentiful,  not  only  in  the,  sea,  but  in  the  neigh- 
I «»uring  lakes  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Ac.;  they  do 
not  form  a part  of  human  food,  as  in  other  le*a 
fertile  countries  of  the  Xorth,  but  are  chased  with 
great  avidity  for  their  oil  and  skins.  Whales  are 
stated  to  be  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions, 
hut  are  very  rarely  found:  one  was  seen  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  July  1811;  but  this,  like 
every  other  appearance  of  tin?  animal,  was  re- 
garded by  the  inhabitants  as  an  evil  omen.  Of 
other  and  smaller  cetacea,  the  marsouin  ( Delphi  n us 
I’hocama  of  Linnicus)  is  common  enough  in  the 
Baltic.  (Catteau,  i.  199-251.) 

(X  the  often  asserted  important  fact  that  the 
Baltic  is  deerrating,  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  countries  and 
recent  observations  being  taken  into  consideration. 


The  innumerable  lakes  that  lie  hetween  it  and  the 
White  Sea  are  nothing  hut  the  last  remains  of  a 
once  continuous  sea ; which  may  be  considered  as 
proved  by  the  ap|K>arancc  of  similar  animals  in 
these  waters,  though  now  fresh,  and  the  broad 
hand  of  tertiary  strata  which  extends  throughout 
the  whole  space.  (Lyell,  Prin.  Geo!.,  i.  209.)  On 
the  S.,  even  within  the  period  of  mtnlem  history, 
great  changes  have  taken  place.  Lubeck,  which 
when  first  built  was  undoubtedly  a sea-port,  is 
nbw  12  m.  from  the  shore,  and  incessant  pains  are 
requisite  to  preserve  its  communication  with  it  by 
the  channel  of  the  Trave,  The  numerous  lakes  of 
X.  Germany,  like  those  of  Finland,  are  but  the 
last  remnants  of  the  sea,  which  once  and  lately  lay 
u | ton  the  soil,  as  is  incontestably  proved  by  the 
continual  choking  up  of  some,  and  the  constant 
detaching  of  others,  from  the  main  body  of  water 
by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  The 
Haffs  of  Prussia  afe  now  quite  ilctached  ; the  Isle 
of  Kugen  is  all  hut  joined  to  the  German  conti- 
nent; while  its  former  division  into  several  sepa- 
rate islands  is  attested  by  the  different  names 
lieatowed  upon  its  different.parts;  of  which  Hu  yen 
Ansieh.  in  the  language  of  the  country,  means 
Kugen  Proper.  Similar  instances  might  lie  accu- 
mulated all  along  this  coast,  all  parts  of  which  are 
full  of  evidences  of  the  same  gradual  and  rapid 
changes.  (I>e  Luc,  200,  236, 243,  247, 276,  et pass.) ; 
and  were  other  proof  wanting,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  extensive  mosses  abounding  in  marine 
plants,  which  constitute  so  great  a part  of  N. 
Germany.  (Von  Buch,  2;  De  Luc,  192,  et  jhiss.) 
In  the  X.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  same  de- 
crease is  going  on  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  ra- 
pidity (Von  Buch,  386) ; and  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  cannot  sink,  this  the 
laws  of  equilibrium  would  prevent ; yet,  from 
every  observation,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  its  l>ed 
is  tilling  up,  and  that  the  surrounding  laud  is 
slowly  (jierliaj**  not  very  slowly)  rising.  Olaf 
Dolin,  a Swedish  mathematician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, calculated  the  change  at  1 inch  per  annum  ; 
and  jmlging  by  the  very  evident  alterations  in 
many  parts,  this  is  not  probably  too  high,  though 
the  hyjwthesis  was  held  in  scorn  when  first 
broached.  (Algamtti’s  letters,  86.)  As  the  same 
operation  may  lie  traced  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas  (see  Caspian  and  Bi.ack 
Ska),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are 
the  last  drainings  of  the  European  plain  towards 
the  SE.,  as  the  Baltic  is  towards  the  X\V.,or  that 
these  waters  were  once  in  connection;  the  very 
tritling  elevation  between  their  liasins  serving  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  rivers,  and  the  con- 
sequent dqxwit  of  new  land.  (Sec  Lyell’s  Geol. 
Map  of  Europe,  i.2A9.)  One  of  the  most  peculiar 
upix-arances  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  consists  of 
the  immense  number  of  granite  blocks,  boulders, 
as  they  are  called,  with  which  the  alluvial  soil  is 
everywhere  covered : after  all  that  tins  been  said 
upon  this  subject,  the  appearance  of  these  anoma- 
lous masses  continues  a mystery.  The  opinion  of 
De  Luc,  that  thev  were  forced  by  explosion  through 
the  su|ierstrata.  is  jx’rhaps  the  least  objectionable ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  less  violent  than  thc«up|x>sitinn 
that  they  were  floated  from  a distance  ujion  water 
or  ice.  (GcoL  Trav.,  59-76,  et  pass.) 

Commerce. — The  Oder,  Vistula,  anti  other  great 
rivers  that  have  their  emlsmchures  in  the  Baltic, 
and  the  many  large  cities  that  are  built  on  or  near 
its  shores,  have  made  it  the  theatre  of  a very  ex- 
tensive commerce.  In  this  respect  its  importance 
was  much  increased  by  the  foundation  of  Peters- 
burg, the  trade  of  which  is  now  of  great  extent 
:uid  value.  Raw  products,  including  com,  timber, 
hemp  and  flax,  tallow,  hides,  linseed,  bristles. 
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wool,  Sec.,  constitute  the?  principal  articles  of  cx- 
poyt  from  the  Baltic  |*>rt*:  colonial  product*,  ma- 
nufactured goods,  dry  stuffs,  wines,  salt,  coal,  drc., 
being  among  the  principal  articles  of  im(>ort.  The 
leading  ports,  setting  out  from  the  Sound,  are  Co- 
>enhngcn.  Lilbcck,  WLsumr,  Koetock,  Swiuemunde, 
>antzic  (which,  next  to  Odessa,  is  the  principal 
port,  not  in  Europe  onlv  but  in  the  world,  for  the 
shipment  of  wheat),  Kbnigsberg,  Meniel,  Riga. 
Petersburg,  and  Stockholm.  The  U.  Kingdom 
has  by  far  the  largest  j>ortion  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Baltic.  The  vast  importance  of  the  com- 
merce in  wheat  alone  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
statement,  which  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
this  article  from  the  various  jn»rts  of  the  Baltic 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  of  the  three 
years  1862,  1863,  and  1864  : — 


Im|*>n»  of  Whfil 

1**3 

IMS 

1864  | 

Prom  Russia  . . 
,,  Prussia 
„ Denmark  . 
„ Mecklenburg 

* 

8,128,660 
4 ,014/U7 
375,469 
252.472 

* 

2,0:10,281 

2,531,096 

273,668 

211,702 

& 

2.1 ’>2,20 1 
2,497.047 
434,782 
341,986 

The  vast  commercial  intercourse  of  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  with  Great  Britain  is  further  shown  by 
the  navigation  returns,  which  state  that  in  the 
year  1864  there  arrived  3,412  vessels,  of  an  aggre- 


! river  called  Jones’s  Falls,  over  which  are  erected 
, three  handsome  stone  bridges  and  four  wooden 
[ ones.  In  the  outer  harbour,  near  Fell’s  Point, 
j vessels  of  600  or  600  tons  lie  in  perfect  safety. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  effec- 
tually commanded  and  defended  by  Fort  M‘ Henry. 

I The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built; 

; streets  generally  sjtacious  and  well  paved,  and 
houses  neat  and  commodious.  The  principal 
| public  buildings  are  the  exchange,  court-house, 
college,  and  university  halls;  three  hospitals,  a 
penitentiary,  gaol,  circus,  two  theatres,  six  mar- 
ket-houses,  and  fifty-six  places  of  worship.  The 
exchange  is  a large  and  handsome  edifice,  366  ft. 
by  140;  the  Boinan  Catholic  cathedral  is  (>erh;ips 
the  finest  church  in  the  country,  and  contains 
some  good  paintings;  the  Unitarian  church,  St. 
Paul’s  church,  the  court-house.  Union  Bank,  and 
several  other  of  the  public  buildings,  are  both 
spacious  and  elegant.  St,  Mary’s  College  is  a 
Catholic  institution,  and  bos  n library  containing 
30,000  vols.  The  medial  1 college,  now  the  uni- 
versity. received  that  title  with  a new  charter  in 
1812:  the  city  contains,  besides,  a museum  and 
a gallery  of  (minting*.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
brick ; the  princi)uri  street,  almut  1 m.  long  and 
80  ft.  wide,  runs  |>arnllcl  to  the  water.  On  an 
elevation,  above  the  compact  part  of  the  city,  is 
the  Washington  monument,  a Doric  column  of 


gate  burthen  of  776,636  tons,  from  the  northern 
ports  of  Russia;  2,714  vessels,  of  632,6%  tons 
from  Prussia;  1,680  vessels,  of  104,967  tons  from 
Denmark;  and  1,266  vessels,  of  481,393  tons  from 
Mecklenburg  and  the  Duchies.  This  gives  a total 
of  nearly  10,000  vessels  sailing  annually  from  the 
Baltic  into  |»orts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ancients  were  but  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  Baltic:  it  is  mentioned  by  them  under 
the  title  of  Sinus  Cmhinu*  (Gulf  of  the  Goth  Dane) ; 
but  it  was  the  theatre  of  those  marvels  which,  in 
ancient  eeogmphy,  always  mark  imperfect  know- 
ledge. Its  snores  gave  forth,  however,  tin*  warriors 
who  overthrew  the  Komuu  empire,  and  laid  the  : 
foundations  of  modern  Eurojx*an  society.  In  ! 
modem  times  its  straits  are  more  crowded  with  ' 
ships  of  all  nations  than  those  of  any  other  inland 
sea.  Large  quantifies  of  amber  are  collected  on 
its  shores,  especially  those  of  Prussia,  and  the  isle 
of  Hugen.  (Catteau,  i.  189-261.)  The  origin  of 
the  name  Baltic  has  divided  etymologists.  Some  ' 
derive  it  from  the  Danish  Belt  (a  girdle),  and 
others  from  the  word  Baita,  which,  in  the  Li- 
thuanian tongue,  signifies  White.  The  great 
quantity  of  snow  which  annually  falls  in  itsneiyh- 
Ixmrhoftd,  renders  this  last  derivation  far  from  im- 
probable, though  the  former  Ik*  evidently  not  less 
applicable;  nt  all  events,  the  name  has  existed 
from  very  early  times,  though  at  present  the 
general  designation,  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  its 
shores,  is  Oat-see  { Eastern  Sea),  a*  serving  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Atlantic,  or  Western  Ocean. 

BALTIMORE,  a nmriL  city  of  N.  Americ  a,  the 
third  in  point  of  size  and  importance  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  principal  city,  though  not  the  cap. 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  N.  sole  of  Pa- 
tapsco  Bay,  14  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Chesapeake,  37  tn.  NE.  Washington,  and  10ft  ni. 
SW.  Philadelphia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railway.  Pojg  in  18<H),  23,971:  in  1830,  62,788; 
in  1840.  134,379;  in  1850,  169.054;  and  in  i860, 1 
212.418.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  i 
slightly  undulating  ground,  and  is  built  round  | 
a basin'  or  inner  harbour,  which  affords  a spacious, 
secure,  and  commodious  harbour  for  vessels  of 
200  tons,  quite  close  up  to  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal (uirt  of  the  city  is  divided  from  the  por- 
tions styled  Old  Town  and  Fell’s  Point,  by  a small 


white  marl  tie,  140  ft.  in  height,  and  20  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, standing  upon  a base  50  ft.  square,  and  23  ft. 
high ; containing  a circular  staircase,  by  which 
! visitors  ascend  to  the  summit,  on  which  a colossal 
statue  of  Washington  is  placed.  It  is  by  far  the 
m«*st  splendid  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  Union. 
The  Battle  monument,  an  elegant  marble  obelisk, 
36  ft.  high,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
I fell  in  the  defence  of  the  city  and  Fort  M 'Henry,  in 
i 1814,  and  is  inscribed  with  their  names.  The  city 
is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  four  foun- 
tains. which  are  also  ornamental  structures.  Bal- 
timore is  admirably  situatal  for  commerce,  ami  is 
a place  of  considerable  wealth  and  trade;  it  en- 
grosses most  (»art  of  the  trade  of  Maryland,  to- 
gether with  half  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  part 
of  that  of  W.  Virginia  ami  the  Western  states.  Its 
inland  communication  has  been  much  extended 
and  facilitated  hv  the  construction  of  canals,  ami 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway. 

The  sidelined  statement,  drawn  up  from  official 
returns,  gives  the  exports  of  Baltimore,  in  the  two 
years  1868  and  1864: — 


Exroirrs  op  Baltimore. 


Article* 

1904 

1865 

j Bread  . 

packages 

25,876 

19.700 

| Bwl  . 

. tierce* 

1,316 

1 , 1 93 

. barrels 

1,768 

874 

! Bacon  . 

lbs. 

557,083 

4,74M.1«n» 

i Butler 

139,768 

295,000 

Ohm  . . 

. bushels 

222,169 

1654881  i 

Corn  . 

1 1*1, 644 

271,01*.  | 

Candles 

lbs. 

661,468 

523,900 

Copper 

. barrels 

422.180 

— 

Hour,  MS  heat 

333.042 

326,450 

i Lumber 

. dollars 

212.467 

1 5o, one 

Lard  . 

. IllS. 

2,500,564 

3,6d7,9*X* 

Pork  . 

. barrels 

5,803 

6,178 

Rye,  Oats,  Arc.  . 

. bushels 

20.1  N HI 

23,(881 

Shooks  and  Head* 

packages 

125,970 

— 

Sugar,  refined 

. lbs. 

430,386 

— 

raw 

872,000 

— 

Tobacco,  Leaf 

hogshead 

45,252 

87.943 

„ manufactured  Its*. 

6.1,827 

90,1*0*1 

Wheat . 

bushels 

60,092 

81,374 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Baltimore  for  ten  years : — 
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Yrm 

Import* 

Export, 

ll-IUr. 

DolUri 

1KM 

7,77  2.591 

11,673.996 

1856 

10,140,838 

13.36J.2V2 

1857 

11,084,678 

11.398,940 

1 858 

7,954,42*2 

10,233,890 

1 839 

10,408.993 

8.724,261 

1*60 

9,379,1*21 

10,913,170 

]K61 

6.534,41 1 

11,471.790 

1M2 

8,166,438 

10,346,164 

1863 

6,38f»,  704 

9,967,903 

1864 

6,076,299 

12,362,448 

The  fluctuations  visible  in  the  above  tahle  mark 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  which  greatly 
affected  the  trade  of  linltimore.  (Report  by  Mr. 
Consul  Bernal  on  the  Trade  of  Baltimore  in  1864, 
in  Consular  Reporta.) 

There  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  cotton  ma- 
nufactories, and  Hour  and  other  mills  in  opera- 
tion. A part  of  the  city  is  low,  and  was  formerly 
accounted  unhealthy;  but  this  has  been  obviated 
by  the  tilling  up  of  the  marshy  grounds.  To  the 
N.  and  L the  land  rises  to  u considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  affords  a beautiful  prospect  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  country.  The  citizens  of  Balti- 
more are  distinguished  as  well  for  bold  and  peree- 
vering  enterprise,  as  for  hospitality  and  agreeable 
manners.  Baltimore  has  had  a remarkably  rapid 
growth.  It  was  first  laid  out  as  a town  in  17*21); 
in  1 7 65  it  contained  only  about  tiitv  houses  ; it  was 
first  erected  into  a city  in  1797.  A formidable  but 
unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  it  in  Its  14,  by  a 
British  force  under  General  Rosa. 

Baltimore,  a rnarit.  town  of  Ireland,  CO. Cork, 
pfov.  Munster,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  near 
Cape  Clear  Island;  46  m.  WSW.  Cork.  The  pop. 
which,  in  1831,  was -159,  hod  sunk,  in  18(11,  to  145. 
In  appearance  and  accommodation  it  is  merely  a 
village,  and  claims  rank  as  a town  only  from 
having  been  incorjioratetl,  and  being  a |>ort.  The 
house*,  twenty-six  in  number,  are  Imilt  round  the 
remains  of  the  old  castle.  Baltimore  was  incor- 
porated by  James  I.,  in  1613,  and  sent  two  mcm- 
Uxs  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  represented,  and  its  other  privileges 
fell  into  disuse.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  jiort  ex- 
tends from  Mill  Cove  to  Galley  Head,  including 
the  creeks  of  Berehuveu,  Ban  try,  Ross,  Glcndorc, 
and  CasLle  Towushend. 

HALTIXGLAS8,  a par.  and  town  of  Ireland, 
co.  Wicklow.  The  town  Is  situated  on  the.  S.  side 
of  the  Slanev,  .3-1  ra.  S\V,  Dublin.  Pop.  of  par., 
in  1861,  2,619;  of  town,  1,304.  The  latter  is  re- 
markable only  from  a parliament  having  been 
once  held  in  it,  and  from  its  having  formerly  re- 
turned two  members  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 

BAM  BARRA,  a considerable,  country  of  inte- 
rior Africa,  the  precise,  position  of  which  is  far 
from  being  accurately  ascertained.  On  Kennell's 
map  to  Park's  first  expedition,  its  lat.  is  given 
from  12°  to  16°  22'  N. ; its  long,  from  15'  E.  to 
5°  20'  W.  The  map  to  the  last  journal  of  Park 
makes  the  1st.  extend  from  11°  15'  to  16°  26'  N. ; 
the  long,  from  1°  35'  K.  to  4°  52  W.  (See  also, 
Advertisement,  Park's  Second  Journal.)  And, 
lastly,  Caillie  appears  to  place  it  between  9°  20' 
and  14°  N.  lat.,  and  between  4°  40'  and  9°  20' 
W.  long.  (Travels,  2nd  Map,  i.  864,  et  reo.)  A 
mean  among  these  different  statements  will  give 
about  400  in.  for  its  greatest  length,  from  XW.  hi 
SK.,  and  about  300  m.  for  its  greatest  breadth,  in 
the  direction  of  the  meridian.  Upon  Park’s  map, 
the  area  is  about  50,000  sq.  m. ; but  of  course  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  these 
results.  The  names  of  the  surround iug  countries 
are  known  with  more  certainty ; they  are,  ou  the 
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E.,  Gotto,  Bncdnn,  and  Maninna:  on  the  8.,  the 
Mandiugo  country  and  district  of  Kong;  on  the 

W,  Kaarta;  and  on  the  X.  and  XE.,  lleeroo  and 
the  tributary  kingdom  of  Marina.  (Park,  pp.  92, 
140,  216,  Ac.,  and  Map.)  Bamliarra  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a plain  country,  with  a general  inclina- 
tion to  the  X.  and  E.  The  W.  portion  is,  how- 
ever, mountainous,  or  rather  hilly,  and  forms  the 
E.  termination  of  the  high  lands  of  Kaarta,  Man- 
ding,  Ac.  These  mountains  are  of  granite  and 
other  olil  formations,  hut  of  no  great  height:  ami 
the  soil,  both  on  their  sides  and  on  the  plains, 
though  in  the  immediate  ncighl»ourho«Ml  of  the 
Sahara,  is  generally  good.  The  Niger,  Joliba  or 
Quorra,  has  its  rise  about  150  m.  S\V.  from  the 
frontiers  of  Bamliarra,  and  Hows  through  the 
whole  length  of  that  county  from  SW.  to  NK.  It 
is  an  important  stream  at  this  early  part  of  its 
course,  but  by  no  means  so  gigantic  as  it  after- 
wards becomes.  At  .Sego,  the  Bambarra  capital, 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
(Park,  p.  194.)  There  is  no  other  river  of  im- 
portance in  the  country,  but  the  smaller  water- 
courses are  innumerable:  they  all  overflow  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  full  5$  months,  so 
that  the  moisture  is  fully  sufficient  to  render 
the  land  in  a very  high  degree  productive.  The 
climate  Is  one  of  intense  heat,  especially  in  the 

X. ,  where  the  land  borders  upon  the  desert : but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  temperature  Is  more  endurable 
in  Bamliarra  than  in  some  of  the  neighboaring 
countries;  and  in  the  S.  parts  it  is  cold  enough  in 
t he  rainy  season  to  render  a fire  desirable.  (Caillie, 
i.  327.)  The  rainy  season  extends  from  June  to 
November,  and  is  ushered  in  by  violent  tornadoes. 
Its  termination  is  usually  marked  by  the  dry  NK. 
wind  called  Harmattan  (see  A8HANTKK),  which 
is  here,  however,  not  cold,  as  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and.  so  far  from  being  dreaded,  is  accounted 
salubrious,  particularly  to  Euro|x*ans,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  the  superabundant 
moisture  of  the  air. 

The  mountains  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold,  but 
less  so  than  in  Jallonkadoo  and  other  countries 
further  W.  They  also  produce  iron,  and  therecan 
tie  little  doubt  but  that  a well-directed  industry 
would  turn  their  mineral  treasures  to  account. 
Vegetation  is  varied  and  abundant;  of  trees  there 
are  the  immense  baobab,  the  bombox  (silk  cotton), 
oil  palms,  dates,  tamarind,  ami  a great  variety  of 
forest  trees.  The  earth  produces,  with  little  labour, 
yarns,  cassava,  maize,  small  millet,  foigtie,  rice, 
Acm  many  of  which  yield  two  crops  a year;  and 
the  lotus  (rhamnua  htu*  of  Liumeus)  is  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  The  tropical  fruits,  so  com- 
mon in  Guinea,  are,  however,  very  scarce  here; 
Park  (p.  260)  did  not  meet  with  the  pine-apple, 
orange,  or  banana,  except  near  the  mouth  or  the 
Gambia;  and  though  Caillie  (i.  181)  mentions 
them,  their  locality  is  fixed  by  him  also  near  the 
coast,  and  consequently  at  a considerable  distance 
from  Bambarra.  The  most  remarkable  production 
of  this  country  is  the  shea,  or  butter-tree,  a plant 
about  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  American 
oak,  the  oleaginous  fruit  of  which  answers  every 
purpose  of  butter  made  from  cow's  milk,  combined 
with  the  advantage  of  preserving  its  firmness  and 
sweetness  for  the  whole  year  without  salt.  This 
last  is  an  article  peculiarly  deficient  in  Bamliarra 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  ; so  much  so  as  to 
lie  a valuable  article  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
bought  at  a high  rate  with  the  corn  and  gold  dust 
of  the  district.  Tobacco  Is  cultivated  in  manv 
jiarts  with  great  success.  The  animals,  except 
monkeys,  which  are  strangers,  are  the  same  as 
those  of  tropical  Africa  generally  ; lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  panthers,  elephants,  camels,  giraffes,  and 
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antelopes.  Cattle  are  not  abundant,  neither  do  I the  power  of  seizing  her  as  a slave.  The  domestic 
sheep  or  hogs  appear  to  be  plentiful,  hot  goats  and  relations  art*,  however,  generally  maintained  with 
dogs  are  very  numerous.  There  are  hints  of  many  great  kindness,  and  the  affection  of  children  to 
species,  and  a great  variety  of  reptiles,  among  t heir  mothers  is  touching  and  peculiar.  The  food 
which  are  crocodiles,  in  the  river,  but  these  do  not  is  usually  vegetable;  the  amusements,  mu**ie, 
appear  to  lie  particularly  dangerous;  the  hoots  of  I dancing,  and  singing;  and  the  effect  of  simple 
powerful  and  venomous  insects  are  regarded  with  diet,  and  cheerful  or  rather  thoughtless  dispod- 
a much  greater  degree  of  apprehension.  It  ion,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  though  the  eli- 

The  natives  of  Bamliarra  are  a purt  of  the  great  mate  breeds  fevers,  fluxes,  yaws,  elephantiasis, 
Mandingo  family,  which  extends  from  the  W.  leprosy,  and  guinea-worm,  the  Bambarrans,  as  a 
coast  to  the  river  Niger  (see  Mandixgo)  ; they  jKHtple,  must  lie  described  as  healthy,  though  they 
speak  the  same  language,  though  with  a peculiar  : do  not  usually  attain  to  any  very  great  age. 
dialect  ; and  their  habits,  apjicnrancc,  and  general  , (Park’s  Travels,  pp.  185-328  ; Caillid,  i.  321-475.) 
attaiuftient*  are  the  same.  'Hie  towns  and  vil-  BAMBERG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Upper 
lage*  are  very  populous,  some  of  them  containing  Mavne,  on  a piece  of  uneven  ground  on  the  hanks 
as  many  as  30,000  inhabitants;  hut,  on  the  other  of  the  Regnitz,  about  3 m.  above  its  confluence 
hand,  the  open  country  is  utterly  deserted  ; for  with  the  Mavne,  33  m.  N.  Nuremberg,  on  the  rail- 
wbich,  two  reasons  may  lie  assigned,  viz.  the  con-  way  from  Nuremberg  to  the  north  of  Germany, 
stant  danger  from  wild  beasts,  and  the  constant  l’op.  23,542  in  I KOI.  The  Kegnitz  divides  it  into 
wars  l»etween  the  different  states  and  princes,  three  parts,  the  communication  lietween  them 
From  Park's  account  of  the  pop.  of  Sego,  San  sand-  being  maintained  by  two  bridges.  It  is  wreli  built, 
ing,  Wnjwda.  and  other  towns,  combined  with  the  paved,  and  lighted,  and  is  partially  surrounded  by 
mimlter  of  such  towns  which  np|icnr  on  his  map,  it  ramparts  and  fosses.  Among  the  public  buildings 
may  perhaps  he  inferred,  that  Itambarra  contains  is  the  cathedral,  a noble  structure  in  the  Byzantine, 
altogether  betwreen  2,IHM1.IMMI  and  3,000,000  ; of  style,  founded  in  1004,  and  finished,  after  being 
whom  3-4ths  at  least  are  slaves.  In  customs  they  jwirtially  burnt  down,  in  1110.  It  contain#  tombs 
do  not  materially  differ  from  other  negroes  ; they  of  its  founder,  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  and  of  his 
an*  tolerable  agriculturists,  work  in  gold  and  iron,  i spouse,  the  empress  Cunigunda,  with  thut  of  Pope 
and  tan.  dress,  and  manufacture  leather.  These  Clement  II.,  &c.  St.  Martin’s  church,  erected  by 
are  the  only  arts  which  are  held  in  esteem,  as  dis-  j the  Jesuits,  is  a tine  building.  The  church  and 
tinct  callings;  but  spinning,  wearing,  and  dyeing  > old  convent  of  St.  Michael  occupy  a height  adjoin- 
are  very  diligently  performed  by  the  women,  end  j ing  that  on  which  the  cathedral  stands.  The  con- 
the  Bamburrun  cloth,  though  coarse,  is  soft  and  vent  h as  been  converted  into  a poor-house.  There 
durable,  and  generally  of  a rich,  lasting,  blue  is  also  a schlox*,  or  palace,  formerly  the  residence 
colour.  A pretty  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  I of  the  bishops,  or  princes  of  Bamberg,  a plain 
the  Moore  of  the  desert,  the  more  remote  king-  I building  of  considerable  extent,  with  a gallery  of 
doma  of  Tirobuctoo  and  Houma,  the  territory  of,  bad  pictures;  a town-house,  and  theatre.  Bam- 
Kong,  and  even  with  Aslmntee  and  Senegnrnbia.  I*erg  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  has 
Their  exports  are  iron,  cloth,  ivory,  and  slaves ; numerous  literary  and  charitable  institutions.  At 
their  impuis  consist  of  salt,  with  a few  Man-  the  head  of  the  former  may  be  placed  the  lyceum 
Chester  goods,  some  hardware,  and  arms.  In  skill,  and  gymnasium,  that  have  replaced  the  old  uni- 
refinement,  and  cleanliness  they  are  far  below  the  vereity,  suppressed  in  1685,  and  which  furnish  a 
negroes  of  the  < void  Coast ; but  in  moral  feeling  very  complete  course  of  instruction  for  between 
they  np|>car  to  be  above  them;  their  slaves,  who  700  and  KUO  pupils:  it  has  also  a seminary  for  the 
are  of  two  kinds,  native  bom  and  foreigners,  either  instruction  of  achqplmasten,  a school  for  mecha- 
purchased  or  captured  in  war,  are  usually  treated  nica,  a museum  of  natural  history,  a nival  library 
with  kindness;  the  disgusting  cruelties  which  with  nearly  80,000  volumes,  and  numerous  literary 
mark  the  festivals  of  the  Guinea  Negroes  (see  societies  and  private  collections  of  books  and  pic- 
Ashamtrk)  arc  unknown  among  them ; and  they  t tires.  The  infirmary  has  surgical,  anatomical, 
are  said  to  be  anxious  (especially  the  women)  to  and  other  medical  schools  attached  to  it,  aud  a bo- 
nssist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  sick  and  tanical  garden.  Large  quantities  of  beer,  in  much 
unfortunate.  The  government  is  rather  oligar-  repute  in  the  surrounding  country,  are  produced 
c Ideal  than  monarchical  ; the  king  is  nominally  here ; and  there  are  also  manufactures  of  gloves, 
the  head  of  the  state,  but  he  Apfteare  to  have  jewellery,  wax,  tobacco,  porcelain,  drc.  A great 
little  more  power  than  to  recommend  certain  lines  j deal  of  liquorice  is  raised  in  the  environs;  and  its 
of  conduct  to  the  tiootic*  (governors)  of  towns.  ; preparation  forms  a considerable  branch  of  Irnsi- 
which  recommendation  is  not  always  attended  to.  j ness.  Garden  seeds  are  also  largely  produced. 
The  Moore  of  N.  Africa  long  since  introduced  Mo-  | It  lias  two  annual  fairs,  and  is  the  centre  of  a con- 
liainmedanism  among  the  trilx**  S.  of  the  desert ; I siderable  commerce  which  has  greatly  extended 
the  great  majoritv  of  these  retain,  however,  their  since  the  o|temng  of  two  lines  of  railway  which 
old  ihith,  which,  in  BambArra,  serin*  to  extend  no  place  it  into  direct  communication  with  Frankfort, 
farther  than  a general  acknowledgment  of  a «u-  Berlin,  Munich,  and  all  the  important  towns  of 
preme  being  and  a future  stale,  with  a periodical  Germany.  Bamberg  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
assembling  Air  worship,  only  at  the  time  of  the  I an  independent  bishopric,  secularised  in  1801,  and 
full  moon.  The  only  religious  building*  are  the  i assigned  in  1803  to  Bavaria. 

mosques,  the  ministers  of  which  are  also  school-  BAMBOROUGH,  a small  town  of  England, 
twisters ; for  instruction,  to  some  ismall  extent,  is  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  nearly  opposite 
given  to  the  young  Negroes,  but  it  is  in  Arabic,  or  to  the  Fern  Islands,  and  17  m.  SB.  Berwick -on - 
js-rhajis,  in  some  cases,  in  the  native  language,  Tweed.  Though  once  considerable,  it  had  only 
written  in  the  Arabic  character,  there  being  no  103  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1801,  and  would 
Negro  tongue  which  possesses  mi  alphabet.  The  l>e  scarcely  worth  notice  were  it  not  for  its  old 
Moslem  Baiubarraua  are  called  Bushnms,  the  castle.  The  latter,  which  is  very  extensive,  ami 
Fagans,  Kafirs  or  infidels.  Polygamy  is  common  in  good  preservation,  is  built  on  a basaltic  rock, 
with  both  sects;  aud  among  their  marriage  laws  is  150  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
one  which  is  rather  |»eciiliar — a woman  may  refuse  a most  conspicuous  object.  The  castle  and  some 
to  become  a wife,  but  should  she,  after  that,  oon-  other  property  having  been  purchased  by  Lord 
tract  marriage  with  another,  the  lire:  suitor  has  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  he  Iwqueathed  it,  m 172U, 
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for  charitable  purposes.  In  pursuance  of  the  bone-  I 
voleut  intentions  of  the  founder,  the  castle  has 
been  partially  renovated  ami  repaired.  Watch  in 
constantly  kept,  and  signals  made  from  the  tower  j 
in  hazy  weather,  to  warn  ships  of  their  approach 
to  this  dangerous  coast ; a life-boat  is  also  kept  in  J 
readiness,  and  the  most  efficient  measures  adopted,  | 
not  merely  for  the  prevention  of  shipwreck,  hut  • 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  undergone  that  | 
misfortune.  A school  on  the  Madras  system  is  » 
established  in  tlie  castle,  in  which  there  are  also  a 
library  and  a dispensary,  The  population  of  the  t 
castle  is  given  in  the  census  returns  of  1861  at  88.  i 

BAMBOUK,  a country  in  the  interior  of  \Y\ 
Africa,  in  about  from  1*2$°  to  14$°  N.  lat.,  and 
from  104°  to  1*24°  W.  long.  In  form  it  is  nearly  j 
a parallel* gram,  140  m.  in  length,  and  100  in 
width,  and  containing  apparently  about  14,000  sq. 
in.  in  area;  but,  as  the  travellers  iu  the  country 
lmd  frequently  no  better  means  of  determining 
positions  than  by  estimating  distances  and  mark- 
ing courses,  the  accuracy  of  these  observations 
cannot  be  much  relied  on.  The  surrounding  coun- 
tries are  Kajaaga,  or  Gulam,  and  Kasson  on  the 
NW.  and  K.;  Urooko  and  Fooladoo  on  the  E. ; 
W ora* la  on  the  S. ; and  Dentilla  and  Bondou  on 
the  YVf.  (Voyage  au  Pays  de  Bambouc,  Paris,  i 
1789,  p.  1 ; Labat,  Xouvelle  Illation  de  l'Afrique  | 
OccL,  iv.  1 ; Golberry,  Yroy.  en  Afrique,  i.  380; 
Park,  1st  Joum.,  p.  63,  — 2nd  Jo  urn.,  p.  51; 
Houghton,  Afric.  Assoc.,  cap.  xiii.  9,  Ac.) 

Bambouk  is  a mountain  country*,  most  pro- 
bably a table-land,  near  the  centre  of  the  Senegal 
system,  w*ith  a general  inclination  towards  the 
X.  and  NW.  In  some  places  it  is  very*  rugged, 
though  the  peaks  do  not  ap^ar  any  when*  to  J 
attain  a great  elevation  : the  highest  are  not  more 
than  600  ft.,  and  those  in  the  S.  rarely  exceed  ; 
300  ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the  land,  which, 
however,  must  itself  be  considerably'  higher  than 
the  sea.  (Hens  and  valleys  of  the  most  romantic 
kind  are  scattered  among  these  mountains,  and 
they  are  skirted  by*  plains  of  some  considerable 
extent.  (Park,  2nd  Voy.,  pp.  60,  65,  Ac.;  Gol- 
berry, i.  412,  Ac.)  Water  is  very  abundant,  the 
Senegal  forming  the  NE.  boundary,  and  two  large  j 
affluents  of  that  river,  the  Fa-letne  and  the  Bar- 
ling, constituting  the  W.  and  E.  frontiers  of  the 
country.  Park  considers  the  latter  to  lx*  the  main 
stream  of  the  Senegal  (1st  joum.,  p.  336) ; and  it 
is  certainly*  much  larger  than  the  branch  which 
meets  it  at  the  NE.  comer  of  Bambouk,  though 
the  direction  of  the  latter  be  the  same  as  the  after 
course  of  the  river.  Besides  these,  there  arc 
n great  abundance  of  rivulets,  more  especially 
towards  the  Wl ; and  there  is  one  other  stream, 
the  Sanon  Colez,  or  Golden  River,  which  is  of  eon-  ! 
sidcrable  size.  It  rises  near  the  capital, anil,  after 
traversing  the  whole  country  with  a NW.  course, 
is  received  into  the  Fa-leme.  (Labat,  iv.  20,  Ac. ; 
Golberry,  L 381,  412,  Ac.)  The  climate  is  ex-  J 
tremely  hot,  and  Golberry'  remarks  (i.  412),  that  * 
the  heat  of  the  interior,  which  Is  screened  from  • 
every  wind  except  that  of  the  desert,  is  quite  in- 1 
supportable.  Towards  the  S.,  however,  cool  days 
are  experienced,  and  the  grass  is  fresh  and  ver-  I 
riant  throughout  the  year.  The  rainy  season  1 
commences  about  July  or  August,  and  lasts  four 
months:  during  this  period  the  low  country  is 
Hooded,  the  whole  rendered  frightfully*  unhealthy 
for  Europeans,  ami  probably  not  very  salubrious 
to  the  natives,  since  their  labours  seem  to  be  con-  | 
lined  to  the  eight  dry  months.  (Voy.  nil  Pays  j 
Bambouc.  p.  37,  Ac. ; Labat,  iv.  4,  Ac. ; Golberry, 
i.  Ill;  Pork,  2nd  Joum.,  p.  52,  Ac.)  But  the' 
effect  of  the  heat,  combined  with  tliia  abundant  i 
moisture,  is  to  render  Bambouk  ouc  of  the  most  ' 


prolific  countries  in  the  world.  The  few  sterile 
S()ots  arc  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains, 
where,  denuded  of  soil,  the  bare  granite  refuses, 
of  course,  to  nourish  vegetable  life,  but  in  all 
other  situations  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  varied, 
almost  beyond  example.  Among  trees,  there  are 
the  majestic  baobab,  the  banyan,  calabash,  tama- 
rind, every  species  of  palm,  and  a great  variety*  of 
acacias.  The  vine  grows  wild  and  in  great  lux- 
uriance, but  its  fruit,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
trec*s,  is  extremely'  acid,  though  eaten  with  great 
avidity  by  the  natives.  As  in  other  countries  N. 
of  the  Kong  mountains  (see  Bamhakka),  the 
rich  fruits  of  Guinea  are  absent;  but  the  earth 
produces  in  great  abundance,  mul  almost  without 
culture,  maize,  two  sorts  of  millet,  manioc,  water 
melons,  and  nearly'  every  species  of  leguminous 
plants.  The  low  land**,  also,  subject  to  inundation, 
are  covered  with  rice  of  an  extremely  fine  kind, 
and  which  grows  to  the  height  of  8 ft.  The  Guinea 
gross  is  abundant,  which,  with  a great  variety 
of  other  rich  pasture,  serves  to  feed  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle.  (Golberry,  i.  404-411  ; Voy.  nu 
Pay’s  Bam! huh*,  p.  31-45.)  This  extreme  fertility 
is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  account  given  by 
the  Abbe  Kaynal  (E.  and  W.  I ml.,  iii.  135),  on  the 
authority  of  a nameless  traveller,  that  the  soil  was 
an  irredeemable  desert,  producing  nothing  but 
metals,  and  wholly  unlit  for  the  residence  of  man  ! 
The  traveller  referred  to  was  probably  Compagnou, 
who,  according  to  the  author  of  Voy.  au  Pavs  Bam- 
bouc, was  never  in  the  country,  but  liad  published  let 
impostures  lex  plus  absurda  ft  let  plus  punissables , by 
confounding  soils,  people,  governments,  and  man- 
ners, the  must  opposed  to  each  other,  (pp.  2,  6.) 

The  animals  of  Bands  >uk  are  those  of  tropical 
Africa  generally,  and  nil  in  great  abundance.  The 
number  of  cuttle  has  already  been  alluded  to;  the 
other  domestic  animals  are  homes,  sheep,  goals, 
and  camels.  The  lion  is  not  found  upon  the 
mountains,  but  is  very*  numerous  in  the  plains, 
where  also  wander  immense  herds  of  elephants. 
The  rivers  teem  with  life,  and,  among  other  inha- 
bitants, are  infested  with  very  powerful  crocodiles. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  are  numerous,  and  insects  as 
prolific  as  in  other  equinoctial  regions;  bees,  in 
particular,  are  so  plentiful,  that  the  manufacture 
of  mead  is,  next  to  rainiug  and  dairy  work,  the 
most  common  occupation  of  the  people.  This 
fact  alone  is  a sufficient  proof  that  Bambouk  must, 
abound  in  trees  and  plants  of  the  richest  kind. 
(Golberry*,  pp.  405,  408;  Labat,  iv.  pp.  92-99; 
Houghton's  Af.  Assoc.,  xiii.  pp.  10,  14.) 

But  that  which  has  rendered  Bambouk  a sub- 
ject  of  interest  for  many  generations  is  its  reputed 
riches  in  gold  and  other  metals.  From  the  first 
settlement  of  Euro|ieon.s  on  the  coast  of  Sene- 
gatnhia,  now  five  centuries  ago,  they  heard  of  an 
interior  country,  the  centre  of  all  the  auriferous 
mountains  in  that  part  of  Africa;  and,  unlike 
most  tales  of  wonder,  the  fuels  seem  to  have  veri- 
fied all  that  was  related  So  abundant,  indeed  is 
the  ore,  and  so  numerous  are  the  mines,  that 
curiosity,  even  when  prompted  bv  interest,  seems 
to  have  (tailed,  and  become  insufficient  to  induce 
a traveller  to  delay  his  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  a greater  nui niter.  (David’s  Joum.  in 
Goldberry,  i.  p.  475.)  There  are  four  principal 
mining,  or  rather  gold-producing  districts;  but 
the  whole  soil  abounds  with  gold,  which  can  be 
collected  with  very  little  labour  and  hardly  any 
skill;  it  lit*  so  near  the  surface,  that  merely 
scraping  up  and  washing  the  earth  serves,  in  many 
cases,  to  separate  the  metal  in  a pure  state ; anil 
the  more  elaborate  attempts  at  artificial  operation 
consist  in  sinking  a few  pits,  and  breaking  up  the 
ore,  which  usually  parts  from  its  matrix  in  such  a 
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*tnte  that  washing  only  is  necessary  to  rentier  it 1 
lit  for  the  market.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  ( 
that,  in  such  a country,  the  rivers  literally  ran  ; 
over  golden  sands ; and  should  skilled  labour  Ik? 
ever  brought  to  lxjar  upon  the  land,  there  ran  be 
little  doubt  but  that  its  treasures  are  inexhaus- 
tible. At  present,  however,  the  art  of  raining, 
properly  so  called,  is  quite  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives. Besides  gold,  extensive  veins  of  iron  exist 
in  Bamltouk ; and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
most  of  the  other  metals  would  Ik*  found  if  sought,  i 
fur.  (Golberry,  i.  p.  484-4X0 ; Voy.  nu  Pays  Bam.,  [ 
p.  21-86:  La  bat,  iv.  p.  54-58;  Park's  2nd  Joum., 
p.  55-59.) 

The  population , of  Barol>ouk  is  dense.  The 
people  form  a jMirt  of  the  great  Mandingo  family, 
from  which  they  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  with  j 
regard  to  appearance,  religion,  or  general  manners. 
(See  MaxdiHOOw)  The  government,  though  un-  j 
der  a king,  as  head,  appears  to  be  oligarchical ; 
the  farims,  or  chiefs,  exercising  almost  unlimited 
authority,  each  in  his  own  district,  but  acknow- 
ledging a general  dependence  (perhaps  little  more) 
up  m the  sovereign. 

The  Baraboukians  are  inferior  in  activity  and 
industry  to  the  other  Man  din  goes,  and  they  have 
also  corrupted  their  language  by  a large  mixture  | 
of  Jaloof,  Foulah,  and  Moorish  terms.  Their  art*  j 
are  extremely  few,  but  their  wants  still  fewer ; 
for  though  they  manufacture  nothing  but  some 
rude  tools  and  ornaments,  their  only  impirts  seem 
to  lie  cotton  cloth,  ornaments  for  their  women, 
and  salt,  of  which  necessary  article,  liambouk. 
like  so  manv  other  African  countries,  Is  totally 
destitute.  For  these  they  freely  give  their  gold 
in  exchange,  and  the  commerce  is  one  of  great 
profit  to  their  Arab  neighbours.  (Golberry,  i.  pp. 
381,  883-418  ; Voy.  au  Pays  Bam.,  pp.  45-68  ; I,a- 
bat,  iv.  pp.  2-9,  Jkc.) 

Buried  in  the  interior  of  a burning  continent, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains  of  difficult  passage, 
Bambouk  remained  long  totally  unknown  to  the  | 
rest  of  the  world.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Par-  j 
tmjursr  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country, 
ami  retained  it  for  some  considerable  time.  All 
Portuguese  authors  are  silent  on  the  subject,  but  , 
the  natives  affirm  that  they  acted  very  tyranni-  j 
rally,  but  that  becoming  reduced  in  numbers  by 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  climate  and  their; 
own  debaucheries,  the  remnant  were  set  upon  and 
destroyed  in  a single  day.  This  story  is  con- 
firmed", not  only  from  the  fact  of  many  ruinous 
forts  and  houses  of  Portuguese  construction  still 
existing,  but  from  the  knowledge  which  the  Batu- 
lxiukiam  have  that  such  a people  as  the  Portu- 
guese live  at  a great  distance ; from  the  dee|>- 
hc tiled  hate  with  which  they  regard  their  name  ; 
from  the  terror  which  they  feel  lest  their  former 
conquerors  should  return  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  ; and  from  the  large  mixture  of  Portuguese 
words  in  their  language.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Marabouts  or  Mohammedan  priests  from  their 
country  is  another  singular  event  in  Bainboukiun 
history. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
have  left  no  record*  of  their  observations,  the  first  j 
Euro| salt  who  reached  Bamlsmk  was  an  English  | 
officer  named  Gasche,  who,  ascending  the  Gam- 
bia. contrived  to  reach  the  Bainboukinn  capital  in 
1690.  lli*  stay  was  short,  and  his  observations  ! 
merely  general  and  incidental.  Compagnon’s  re- 
ported visit  was  in  1716.  Soon  after  this.  M. 
Brae,  a director  of  the  French  African  Conqiany, 
funned  the  project  of  subduing  liambouk.  and  se- 
curing its  mines  of  gold.  To  obtain  the  necessary 
information  as  to  the  practicability  of  his  project, 
he  attempted  to  alter  the  country  from  Kujauga,  , 


on  the  X.;  but  it  does  not  ap|icar  that  he  made 
any  great  progress  in  the  interior.  HU  impres- 
sion, however,  was,  that  with  a force  of  1,200  men 
Ins  plan  coaid  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
mines  secured  to  European  industry.  It  is  indeed 
more  than  probable  that  a less  force  might  suc- 
ceed m effecting  a first  conquest : hut  the  fate  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  make  it  also  certain  that  their  posses- 
sion could  be  retained  only  by  a frightful  sacrifice 
of  life,  and  the  most  unremitting  watchfulness. 
Between  1780  and  1744  much  was  done  to  effect 
a better  knowledge  of  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Leveiia,  David,  Pilay,  and  Legrand  ; the  two  first 
governors,  the  others  employes  of  the  French 
African  company  at  Senegal.  Golberry  speaks, 
also,  in  high  terms  of  an  English  journal  pub- 
lished in  1782;  but  this  work  cannot  now  \tc 
found.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  first  journey  outward, 
reached  the  W.  and  X.  frontiers  of  Bam  lunik 
(Bondou  ami  Kajaaga);  and  on  his  return,  a**  also 
ill  his  unfortunate  second  journey,  he  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  its  S.  division:  but  the  tra- 
veller from  w'hom  the  most  perfect  information 
might  have  been  obtained  was  Major  Houghton, 
who  not  only  traversed  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  resided  in  it  a considerable  time  under  terms 
of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  king.  The  small 
remnants  of  hi*  papers  are  the  most  valuable  do- 
cument* which  exist  respecting  Bambouk. 

BAM  POOKA,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Molwah,  on  the  Kewa  river,  1,344  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  lat.  24°  81'  X.,  long.  75°  50'  E. 
Ill  1820,  it  contained  4.000  houses:  it  pooeeaaea  an 
unfinished  fort,  with  well-built  walls,  inclosing  a 
|ialace  also  unfinished,  but  containing  a white 
marl »le  statue  of  Jcswunt  Bow*  llolknr,  by  whose 
order  the  building  was  constructed.  The  town 
and  its  territory  formerly  belonged  to  llolkar*  do- 
minions. 

BAMPTOX  with  Wealth  a parish  and  town  of 
England,  cn.  Oxford,  hund.  Hampton,  64  m.  WN  \Y. 
London.  Area,  8,750  acres.  Pop.  of  i«ir..  in  1861, 
2,863  ; of  which  the  town  865.  The  latter  is  built 
iu  a level  tract  of  country  near  the  Isis.  Its 
church  is  an  ancient  and  very  tine  structure;  the 
living  annexed  to  which  is  ap|Hirtioned  amongst 
three  victim.  There  is  an  endowed  free  school, 
founded  in  1635,  and  a national  school  for  170 
children.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  fell- 
mongering,  which  was  once  considerable,  but  of 
late  years  has  greatly  declined;  its  ancient  murkel 
has  also  fallen  into  disuse,  but  an  annual  home  fair 
is  still*  belli.  Aug.  26.  Phillips,  author  of  the 
Splendid  Shilling,  was  a native  of  Hampton. 

Hampton,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  cn. 
Devon,  hund.  of  same  name,  on  the  confines  of 
Somersetshire.  Area  8,130  acres;  pop.  of  par.  in 
1831,  1,961,  and  in  1861,  1,971.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  sinnll  river  Bat  hern,  an  abluent  of 
the  Kxe,  17  ra.  W.  Taunton.  It  is  built  in  a 
straggling  manner ; and  was  formerly  of  more  ira- 

Iiortoncc  than  at  present,  having  sent  raenis.  to  the 
I.  of  C.  It  lias  a weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
ami  fairs  for  cuttle  and  sheep,  which  are  well  at- 
tended, on  YV hit-T uewlay  and  the  last  Thursday 
of  October. 

BAN  ur  BAXOVICS,  a town  of  Hungary,  16  m. 
SE.  Trcnczen.  on  a hill  near  an  abluent  of  the 
Neiitru;  lut.  48°  48'  26"  X.,  long.  18°  5'  66"  E. 
Pop.  2,385  in  1858.  It  lias  a considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  wood,  and  iron. 

BA  NAG  II EK,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  King's 
co..  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Shannon.  68  m.  \VS\V. 
Dublin.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
19  arches,  400  ft.  long  and  15  w ide,  guarded  l>y 
batteries  on  each  side,  this  being  considered  *u 
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military'  pass  of  some  importance.  Pop.  of  town, 
1426  in  1861,  ami  parish,  6,018.  Of  the  826 
families  in  the  town,  33  were  returned  a*  employed 
in  agriculture,  118  in  trade*  and  manufacture*,  aiul 
175  in  other  pursuit*.  There  were  returned  a* 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  198  persona; 
the  rest  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  town  stand* 
on  the  side  of  a hill  overlooking  the  Shannon,  and 
consists  of  one  long  street  of  well-built  houses. 
The  church  and  Rom.  Oath.  cba|iel  are  modem. 
Near  the  town  is  a school  of  royal  foundation,  en- 
dowed with  870  acres  of  land;  in  the  town  is  a 
national  school  and  a dispensary.  An  infantry 
barrack  stands  near  the  bridge,  and  the  constabu- 
lary has  a station  here. 

The  bar.  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1628, 
and  sent  2 mem.  to  the  Irish  11.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A court  of 
petty  sessions  is  held  on  alternate  Mondays.  It 
hss  a distillery,  brewery,  and  some  tan-yards.  It 
is  well  situated,  having  a great  command  of  inland 
navigation.  Markets,  well  supplied  with  com, an; 
held  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  May  1,  Sept.  15, 
wltich  continue  for  four  days;  28th  Oct.,  and  8th 
Nov.  That  of  Sept,  is  for  live  stock,  in  which  it 
ranks  next  to  Halliimsloe. 

BANALBUFAR,  a town  of  S|uun,  Majorca,  10 
m.  NYY.  Palma.  Pop.  about  2,000.  It  is  situated 
ou  a mountain  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care; 
thegruund  being  supported  on  terraces,  and  planted 
with  vines,  olives,  ic.  There  is  in  its  environs  a 
quarry  of  stained  marble.  • 

BAN  BRIDGE,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  oo. 
Down,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Bunn,  23  m.  SW.  Bel- 
fast. Pop.  in  1821.  1.716;  in  1831,  2,469;  in  1861, 
4,083,  of  whom  1,910  males  and  2,123  females. 
The  census  returns  describe  66  families  as  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  431  in  trades  and  manu- 
factures, and  355  otherwise  employed  or  not  em- 
ployed. To  the  Established  Church  belonged  561 
males  and  631  females;  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  480  male*  ami  538  females ; and  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  78o  males  ami  858  females.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  summit  ami  side*  of  a hill  of 
some  height,  and  so  steep  as  materially  to  impede 
the  progress  of  heavy-loaded  carriages.  To  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,  the  centre  of  the  mad 
was  cut  down  for  a length  of  200  yds.,  to  the  depth 
of  15  ft,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  section,  so  os  to 
form  a carriage-way  nearly  level,  while  the  great 
breadth  of  the  street  still  admitted  carriageways 
oil  each  side  on  the  original  level,  a communica- 
tion being  maintained  between  the  houses  on  the 
op|msitc  sides  of  the  streets  by  a bridge  or  viaduct 
across  the  centre  of  the  cut.  This  is  a neat  thriving 
town.  A handsome  church  has  been  erected, 
partly  bv  voluntary  suliscriptiun ; there  are  also 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Remonstrants, 
and  two  for  Methodists ; a public  school,  and  a 
dispensary.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fort- 
night, and  a party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed 
here.  This  town  and  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture.  The 
great  command  of  water  in  the  vicinage  adapt*  it 
peculiarly  for  bleaching,  and  there  are  large  ma- 
nufactories of  union  cloth  and  thread,  ami  che- 
mical works  b>r  the  use  of  the  bleachers.  The 
markets  are  held  on  Mondays,  in  a siiacious  new 
building:  there  is  also  a separate  market  place  for 
meal  and  grain,  and  a brown  linen  hall.  Fairs 
are  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  nud 
on  12  Jan.,  first  Sat.  in  March,  9 June,  26  Aug., 
and  16  Nov.;  the  last  is  a great  horse-fair. 
Branches  of  the  Provincial  and  Ulster  hanks  were 
opened  here  iu  1*33  and  1836.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  promoted  by  lines  of  railway  which  con- 
nect it  with  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  all  the  iuqs  riant 
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towns  of  Ireland.  The  Ranbridgc  Junction  rail- 
way, 64  m.  long,  which  falls  into  the  Dubiiu- 
Belfa.it  line,  was  opened  in  April,  1869.  Its  ma- 
nufactures have  increased  with  a rapidity  seldom 
experienced.  The  external  ap|>earancc  of  tho 
place,  und  the  habits  and  manners  of  its  inhab., 
correspond  with  this  progress.  The  wealthier 
classes  live  in  res|ieclal)le  independence ; and 
squalid  poverty  is  not  perceptible  even  among  tho 
lowest.  The  highly  cultivated  slate  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  calm  Uvuities  of  ita 
scenery,  tend  much  to  heighten  the  pleasing  im- 
pressions excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
picture  of  prosperous  industry. 

BANBURY,  a bur.,  j»ar.,  ami  town  of  England, 
co.  Oxford,  bund.  Banbury,  69  m.  N\V.  London  by 
mad;  78  m.  by  Ixmdon  and  North-Western,  and 
86  m.  by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  in  1861, 
of  borough,  4,059,  of  parish,  9,140.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a fertile  vale,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cherwell ; is  remarkably  clean  and  well  built ; 
and  is  paved  and  lighted  by  gas.  The  church,  a 
spacious  structure,  was  built  iu  1790.  The  Friends, 
Independents,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan*,  Baptists, 
Unitarians,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
chapels.  There  is  a blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1705,  and  endowed  with  80/.  a year;  which  was 
incoq  Mira  ted  with  a national  school  in  1817.  A 
free  grammar-school,  once  in  high  repute,  has  been 
Jjfiven  up  for  many  years.  The  market  is  held  on 
Thursday;  the  unnual  fairs  on  Jun.  22,  March  5, 
April  9,  May  28,  June  18,  July  9,  August  13,  Sep- 
tember 10,  October  5 and  30,  and  Deccmlier  17. 
The  place  is  iu  a flourishing  state,  from  its  nume- 
rous fairs  and  large  weekly  markets,  all  very  well 
attended,  mul  causing  on  extensive  retail  trade, 
greatly  increased  by  two  lines  of  railway  which 
place  it  in  connection  with  London.  The  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  Canal  passes  close  to  the  town, 
and  gives  it  also  a considerable  carrying  trade. 
Cheese  of  a superior  quality  is  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; and  the  town  has  long  been  noted  fur 
a sort  of  cake  that  bears  its  name. 

Subsequent  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
limits  of  the  bor.  have  been  extended,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  local  government,  so  a*  to  include  the 
whole  town  of  Htudmrv.  and  the  suburbs  of  Neitli- 
rop,  Calthorpe,  and  Waterloo,  which  are  conti- 
nuations of  it;  the  former  at  the  N\V.  end;  the 
latter  on  the  opposite  liank  of  the  river,  which  flows 
N.  mid  S.,  along  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  with  the 
canal  running  nearly  parallel  to  it.  It  was  origi- 
nally incorporated  under  a charter  in  1st  of  Mary, 
granted  expressly  for  the  whole  parish;  but  the 
bor.  came  subsequently  to  be  restricted  to  a part 
only  of  the  town.  Another  charter  was  obtained 
in  6th  James  1. ; and  a third,  in  4th  Geo.  I.,  which 
was  the  governing  charter : under  it,  the  corpora- 
tion consisted  of  a mayor,  twelve  aldcrtneii,  six 
capital  burgesses,  and  tfiirty  assistants.  It  was  a 
close,  self-elective  body,  with  no  freemen,  ami 
filled  up  vacancies  for  life,  either  from  residents  or 
non-residents.  They  possessed  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  returning  one  mem.  to  the.  H.  of  C. ; hut 
of  this  they  were  deprived  by  the  Reform  Act, 
which  opened  the  franchise  to  10/.  householders 
resident  within  the  limits  of  the  par.,  which  con- 
tains 3,150  acres.  The  population  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  was  10,216  in  1861;  registered 
electors  581.  A court  of  sessions  is  held  twice  a year, 
There  is  also  a court  of  record,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  has  recently  been  revived  and  mude 
effective.  The  lighting,  (laving,  ami  police  are 
managed  by  commissioners,  of  whom  the  corpora- 
tion form  a portion.  Amount  assessed  to  property 
tax  40.338  in  1861.  Banbury  is  the  central  town 
of  a union  of  thirty -eight  parishes,  and  has  a 
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union  workhouse.  There  is  a chalybeate  spring 
near  the  town;  an<l  on  Crouch  Hill/l  m.  W.  of  it, 
is  a circular  entrenchment,  the  site  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  army  in  1645,  under 
Sir  William  Waller. 

BANC  A,  an  island  of  the  E.  or  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, first  or  W.  division,  lying  off  the  NE. 
coast  of  Sumatra,  between  lat.  1°30'  and  3°  8'  S., 
long.  105°  9',  106°  51'  E. ; length  NW.  to  SE.  136 
m„  average  breadth  35  tn.  Pop.  15,603  in  1801, 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  mines  of  tin,  a 
mineral  found  in  its  common  state  of  oxide,  in 
the  alluvial  soil  between  the  primary  granitic 
mountains  and  a range  of  red  ironstone,  of  infe- 
rior elevation,  in  its  NW.  quarter,  but  which  is 
also  prevalent  in  other  parts.  About  4.000  tons 
of  tin  are  annually  exported,  mainly  to  China  and 
Java.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  of  two 
races,  one  residing  on  the  shores,  the  other  in  the 
interior,  with  Malays  and  Chinese : the  latter  are 
the  workers  of  the  mines.  Previously  to  1812 
this  island  belonged  to  the  sultan  of  Palembang. 
in  Sumatra;  it  was  then  ceded  to  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany; and  in  1816  was  transferred  to  the  Dutch. 

BANC  ALLAN,  a town  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
islnnd  of  Madura,  E.  archijiolago ; lat.  7°  2'  S., 
long.  112°  45'  E.  It  is  large  and  populous,  con- 
tains the  residence  of  the  sultan  of  the  island, 
and  a fort  close  to  the  palace.  Its  environs  are 
pleasant,  having  good  roads,  intenparaed  with 
country  seats  and  pleasure  grounds. 

BANDA,  an  inland  tov.n  of  Hindosfan,  prov. 
Allahabad,  cap.  of  the  distr.  of  S.  Bundlccund,  on 
the  right  bans  of  the  Cane  river,  80  tn.  W.  Alla- 
habad; lat.  25°  50*  Nn  long.  8U°  20'  E.  A few 
years  ago  it  was  a mere  village,  but  has  now  tie- 
come  a considerable  town;  its  cotton  has  of  late 
rears  obtained  a superiority  over  that  of  Jalouu 
in  the  European  market. 

Banda  or  Nutmeg  Islands,  a group  of  12 
small  islands,  belonging  to  the  third  or  E.  division 
of  the  E.  Archipelago  (see  the  urL),  belonging  to 
the  Dutch;  the  principal,  Banda  Neirn,  lying  in 
4°  30'  S.  InL,  and  180°  E.  long.,  120  m.  ES*K.  Am- 
lioyna.  Lantoir,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  is  only 
8 m.  long,  and  5 broad.  Pop.  of  the  whole  group 
estimated  at  110,000,  most  of  whom  are  slaves. 
The  isles  are  all  high,  and  of  volcanic  origin ; one 
of  them,  Goonung  Api,  contains  a volcano,  2,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  which  is  continually  emitting 
smoke,  and  sometimes  llame.  Climate  injurious  to 
strangers:  the  W.  monsoon  brings  rain  and  storms 
in  December,  and  earthquakes  occur  from.  October 
to  April.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a rich  black  mould. 
Four  of  the  larger  and  central  islands  are  almost 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  nutmegs, 
their  growth  in  the  other  islands  lieing prohibited. 
The  nutmeg-tree  grows  to  the  size  of  the  pear- 
tree;  it  yields  fruit  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  year, 
and  perishes  at  24  years  old.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  trees  planted  are  barren;  the  produce  of  the 
rest  is  said  to  be  about  10  lbs.  each  annually.  The 
produce  may  be  about  100,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  ami 
80,000  lbs.  mace.  These  islands  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  parks  or  plantations,  each  with  a certain 
num tier  of  slaves.  The  people  consist  mostly  of 
Papuan  negroes,  Chinese,  and  Dutch.  Sago  forms 
the  chief  vegetable  food,  but  the  cocoa  also  con- 
tributes a part : the  seas  abound  with  fish.  The 
im|M>rtA  are  various  provisions  for  the  Kuro|>can.s, 
piece-goods,  cutlery, and  iron,  from  Batavia:  sago, 
suited  deer,  Ac.,  from  Ceram;  pearls,  bird’s  nests, 
tortoiseshell,  anil  slaves,  for  the  ( 'hinese  and  Duteh 
merchants  from  Arooe.  The  chief  export  is  nut- 
megs. 'Hie  seat  of  government  is  at  liamla  Neirn, 
which  is  fort i tied,  ami  has  a good  harbour.  A 
Portuguese,  named  Antouio  Abrcus,  discovered 
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these  islands  in  1512.  In  1524  the  Portuguese,  in 
1599  the.  Dutch,  ami  in  1810  the  English,  suc- 
cessively possessed  themselves  of  them.  In  1814 
they  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch. 
t BAN  DON,  a river  of  Ireland,  anciently  called 
Glasheen,  has  its  source  in  the  Carberry  moun- 
tains, 9 or  10  m.  W.  Ban  try.  From  Dunmanwav, 
where  its  main  branches  unite,  it  flows  nearly  W. 
to  Baudot! ; it  then  winds  NE.  to  Inuis-Shannon, 
whence  it  pursues  a SE.  course  to  the  sea,  w'ith 
which  it  unites  a little  below  Kinsale,  built  on  its 
estuary.  Its  course  is  wholly  in  the  co.  Cork.  It 
is  described  by  Spencer,  as 

‘ The  pleasant  Bandon  crown’d  by  many  a wood.’ 
But  most  part  of  the  timber  that  ornamented  the 
country  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  has  been  cut 
down,  and  its  place  is  but  very  indifferently  sup- 
plied by  modern  plantations. 

Baxdox,  or  Bandonbridge,  an  inL  town  of 
Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Bandou, 
14  m.  SW.  Cork.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  having  obtained  a 
charter  from  that  monarch,  conferring  several 
valuable  privileges,  it  increased  so  rapidly  in 
population  and  wealth,  that,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1641,  it  maintained  four  companies 
of  foot  and  a corps  of  volunteers;  and  was  the 
principal  garrison  of  the  English  in  these  pans. 
On  Cromwell's  approach,  in  1649,  it  declared  fur 
the  pari.,  and  in  the  war  of  1688  the  inhah.  ex- 
celled the  troops  of  James  II.,  and  declared  for  the 
hrince  of  Orange.  Pop.  6,243  in  1861,  the  great 
majority  of  them  Homan  Catholics.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills  on  each 
side  the  river,  which  blend  into  a richly  wooded 
valley,  and  consists  of  three  parts,  distinguished 
by  the  estates  on  which  they  are  built ; the  old 
town  being  on  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
Irish  town  on  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  the 
western  portion  on  those  of  the  Earls  of  Bandon 
and  Cork.  It  is  watched,  and  lighted  with  gas, 
under  the  General  Municipal  Police  Act.  It  has 
two  parish  churches,  two  Horn.  Cath.  chapels,  a 
convent,  a meeting- house  for  Presbyterians,  and 
two  for  Methodists;  a classical  school,  endowed  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; a school  for  general  in- 
struction, on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  several  others  maintained  by  private  contri- 
butions or  by  religious  associations.  It  has  also  an 
infirmary,  fever  hospital,  and  dispensary ; three 
public  libraries,  and  two  reading-rooms.  Assem- 
blies and  concerts  are  held  in  a suite  of  apartments 
attached  to  one  of  the  hotels.  Large  barracks  are 
built  on  the  hill  over  the  town,  and  the  constabu- 
lary have  here  a station. 

By  charter,  dated  in  1614,  the  municipal  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a provost,  12  burgesses,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  freemen,  elected  at  the 
hundred  court  by  the  general  body  of  freemen, 
who  also  elect  a common  council  of  12  out  of  their 
own  body  for  life.  The  income  of  the  borough,  in 

1863,  was  1,193/.,  and  the  property  and  income- 
tax.  for  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1*63,  amounted 
to  866/.  The  bor.  sent  two  mem.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C..  and  now  sends  one  to  the  inqierial  11.  of  0. 
The  franchise  is  vested  in  const.  10/.  householders, 
and  8/.  rated  occupiers;  registered  electors  216  in 

1864.  General  sessions  of  the  jieace  for  the  W. 
riding  of  the  co.  are  held  here  in  Octolier  in  the 
court-house,  a neat  building,  with  a well-arranged 
bridewell.  Petty  sessions  take  place  on  Mondays, 
at  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  corporation, 
the  co.  magistrates  sit  with  the  provost.  Courts, 
holding  pleas  under  2/,,  are  held  every  three  weeks 
for  the  manors  of  the  Duke,  of  Devonshire,  the 
Earl  of  Bandon,  and  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 
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The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  here  to  ; 
a considerable  extent,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  cotton  : l>oth  are  nearly  extinct;  but  a maiiu-  , 
facture  of  line  stuffs  has  been  lately  undertaken. 
Here  are  several  distilleries,  breweries,  ami  tan- 
yards,  and  large  flour-mills.  The  commercial  and 
trailing  activity  of  the  town  has  greatly  increased 
since  the  opening  of  the  Cork  and  llan  don  Kail  way, 
which  places  the  town  in  direct  communication 
with  the  whole  system  of  Irish  railways.  The  first 
portion  of  this  line,  from  Uandon  to  llullinhassi*;, 
9$  miles,  was  ojx»ned  in  August,  1849,  ami  the  re- 
mainder in  December,  1851.  The  Bandon  is 
navigable  for  small  craft  to  Collier’s  Quay,  within 
4 in.  of  the  town,  by  which  grain,  flour,  and  other 
produce,  is  sent  out,  and  timber,  coal,  wine,  and 
groceries,  received  in  retun; : but  the  domestic 
consumption  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Cork,  to  which 
much  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  sent  by  railway.  Markets  are  held  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturday* ; and  fair*  on  May  6, 
the  Thurwlav  before  Kaster-dav,  Oct,  29,  and 
Nov.  8.  A branch  of  the  Provincial  Iwink  was 
opened  in  1834,  and  the  Hunk  of  Ireland  lias  also 
a branch.  The  town  is  on  the  mail-coach  road 
from  Cork  to  Hantry,  but  the  coaches  have  ceased 
running  since  the  opening  of  the  railway. 

BAN  EKES,  a town  of  Sjiain,  in  Valencia,  28 
m.  NNW.  Alicant.  Pop.  2,190  in  1857.  It  has 
filatures  of  wool,  distilleries,  ami  paper  mills. 

BANFF,  a mar.  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the 
Moray  Frith,  S.  and  K.  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
and  \V.  Elgin  and  Inverness.  Its  length,  from 
Ben  Macdhu  to  Portsoy,  is  about  56  m.,  but  its 
average  breadth  does  not  exceed  12  ra.  Area  686 
M"j,  in.,  or  430,219  acres.  Along  the  coast  the  sur- 
face is  pretty  level,  and  the  soil,  consisting  of  a 
sandy  loam,  is  in  many  place*  well  cultivated,  and 
produces  early  and  excellent  crop*.  Hut,  with 
this  exception,  the  surface  is  mostly  rugged  and 
mountainous,  with  a few  valleys  interejiorsed. 
Oats  is  the  principal  crop ; but  the  main  depen- 
dence of  the  farmers  is  on  their  cattle,  sheep  being, 
in  this  count  v,  comparatively  scarce.  Property  in 
a very  few  hands ; tillage  farms  mostly  small; 
and  agriculture,  though  in  parts  much  improved, 
geuerally  backward.  There  arc  some  thriving 
plantations,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Gor- 
don Castle,  the  most  magniticeut  scat  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland.  It  is  partly  separated  from  Elgin  by 
the  Spey,  on  which  there  arc  several  productive 
salmon  fisheries.  (See  Spey.)  Mineral*  of  little 
im[Njrtance ; but  the  crystals  and  topazes,  com- 
monly called  cairngorms,  are  found  in  the  raoun-  : 
tains.  Manufactures  inconsiderable.  Banff  con- 
tains 24  parishes,  and  had,  in  1861,  a population  of 
59,215,  iu  11,091  inhabited  houses.  It  returns  one 
memtxrr  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co. ; and  the  burghs  , 
of  Banff  amt  Cullen  unite  with  Elgin  and  other* 
in  returning  a member.  The  pari,  constituency 
in  1864  was  1,062.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
6,6004;  the  new  valuation  for  1804-5  was  182,8854 

Bankk  (commonly  pronounced,  and  sometime* 
written  Bamff),  a roval  burgh  of  Scotland,  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  the  W.  lwink  of  the  Doveron, 
near  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  Moray 
Frith.  Pop.  6,781  in  1861,  with  1,181  inhabited 
houses.  The  town  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  completely  separated ; of  which  the  one  is 
inland,  and  lies  on  a plain  on  the  river  side:  the 
other  (called  the  sea-town)  stand*  on  an  elevation  t 
which  terminates  abruptly  near  the  sea,  by  which  | 
it  is  bounded.  The  castle  of  Banff  stand*  on  a 
piece  of  table-land  between  these  two  places.  The 
name  of  the  town,  which  is  found  to  have  assumed  1 
different  forms  at  different  times — Baineffe,  Boi-  I 
neffe,  Bainffe,  &c. — is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
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rived  from  the  word  Boyne,  the  name  of  the 
district  in  which  Banff  is  situated.  A stream 
named  Boyne  traverses  the  district,  and  the  parish 
of  Bovndie  is  contiguous.  The  privileges  of  a 
royal  burgh  were  conferred  on  Banff  by  ltohert  II. 
in  1372,  ami  were  afterward*  successively  confirmcHl 
by  James  VI.  and  Charles  II.  The  streets,  though 
I composed  of  house*  of  unequal  size,  are  generally 
straight,  and  not  deficient  in  width.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  many  of  the  older  houses  have  been 
i pulled  down  and  replaced  by  others,  so  that  there 
is  scarcely  a building  now  remaining  to  indicate 
the  antiquity  of  the  town.  The  street*  were  paved 
so  early  as  1551.  The  Carmelite*  (an  order  of 
friars,  so  called  from  Mount  Carmel  iu  Syria),  or 
! White  Friars  had  a convent  in  Banff,  but  at  what 
precise  pcri»xl  it  was  instituted  cannot  be  ascer- 
tauusL  (Spottiswood’s  Religious  Houses,  p.  16.) 

, Of  the  building  no  vestiges  can  now  lie  traced, 
with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  arches  and 
vault* ; nor  is  its  origiual  extent,  or  exact  position, 
known.  Of  the  castle  of  Banff,  alluded  to  above, 

; nothing  rcinuins  but  the  outer  wall  and  the  fosse. 
It  was  a constabulary,  or  lodging  for  the  king  when 
visiting  this  part  of  his  dominions;  and,  in  his 
: absence,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  thane  or  con- 
1 stable  who  administered  justice  in  his  name.  It 
i was  essentially  royal  property,  and  continued  so 
1 till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  James 
I Stuart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  brother  of  James  II.,  was 
1 created  heritable  thane,  the  castle  of  Banff  being 
; at  the  same  time  bestowed  on  him,  as  the  official 
! messuage  of  his  family.  Banff  gave  the  title  of 
peer  to  a branch  of  the  family  of  Ogilvie,  which 
became  extinct  in  1803,  on  the  death  of  the  eighth 
I#ord  Banff  without  male  issue.  Banff  doe*  not 
I make  a great  figure  in  history.  The  Duke  of 
| Montrose  plundered  it  in  1645,  ‘no  merchant’s 
I goods  or  gear,’  according  to  Spalding,  * being  left.’ 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  troops  passed  through 
the  town  in  1746,  on  their  way  to  Culloden.  They 
destroyed  the  episcopal  chapel,  and  hanged  a man. 
erroneously  thinking  him  a spy.  The  names  of 
! two  persons,  eminent  in  very  different  walks  of 
| life,  are  connected  with  Banff’.  The  famous  James 
[ Sharp,  who  was  originally  a keen  supporter  of 
presbytery,  and  who,  having  betrayed  that  faith, 
rose  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  Andrew’s,  was 
a native  of  Banff,  his  lather  being  sheriff-clerk  of 
the  county.  He  was  assassinated  on  Magus  Muir, 
near  St.  Andrews,  in  1679.  Janies  Macpherson, 
having  followed  the  lawless  and  predatory  life  of 
a gipsy,  wa*  apprehended  (1700),  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  at  Banff.  While  he  was  a 
votary  of  the  Mines,  he  was  a proficient  as  a player 
on  the  violin ; and  when  brought  to  the  place  of 
execution,  he  carried  his  instrument  along  with 
him,  and  played  his  own  march,  which  had  been 
com|x»sed  by  himself  while  in  prison.  This  com- 
position was  published  after  his  death,  and  has 
ever  since  been  a favourite  in  Scotland.  Bums 
wrote  a new  and  improved  version  of  the  song, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Macphermn * 
Lament,  or  Marpheraon'a  farewell. 

The  trade  of  Banff  Ls  not  very  considerable.  Its 
harbour,  though  it  can  txmst  of  a low-water  pier, 
constructed  in  1816,  Is  not  so  ample,  so  convenient, 
or  secure,  as  that  of  Macduff,  a borough  of  barouy 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Doveron,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a mile.  The  entries  of  ship- 
ping into  the  port  consisted,  in  the  year  1863,  of 
394  British  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
23,849  tons,  and  85  foreign  vessels,  of  5,538  tons 
burden.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain, 
cattle,  salmon,  herring,  and  cured  pork.  They 
arc  mostlv  sent  to  I«ondon,  and  annually  amount 
to  a considerable  sum.  The  herring  fishery  on  the 
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roost  has  not  of  late  yean  bwn  so  productive  as 
formerly.  A Greenland  whale  fishery  co„  formed 
in  1819,  and  a thread  and  stocking  manufactory, 
established  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  discontinued. 
Banff  has  no  manufactures,  except  a brewery,  an 
inm-foundry,  a distillery,  and  a small  manufactory 
of  ropes  and  sails.  There  are  four  branch  banking 
establishments,  with  numerous  insurance  offices. 
The  annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1864-6, 
amounted  to  8,660/.  A weekly  market  is  held  on 
Friday,  and  there  are  four  annual  fairs. 

The  public  buildings  are  the  town -house,  built 
in  1798,  with  a spire  100  ft.  high,  the  jail,  the 
parish-church  and  the  Belief,  Free,  Episcopal,  and 
Independent  churches.  The  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists have  also  a small  chapel.  Gas  was  intro- 
duced in  1831.  A grammar-school  was  founded 
in  Banff  so  early  as  the  year  1544.  It  has.  also, 
an  academy,  founded  in  1786,  at  which  all  the 
branches  of  a learned  and  liberal  education  are 
taught ; a commercial  school,  and  a charity  school  1 
founded  by  funds  left  (in  1804)  by  Alexander 
Pirie,  merchant  in  Banff.  There  are  several  semi- 
naries for  young  ladies,  and  an  educational  insti- 
tution, founded  by  a legnry  left,  by  the  late  James  | 
Wilson,  of  the  island  of  Grenada.  Several  libraries  ' 
of  considerable  extent  and  value  belong  to  dif- 
ferent societies.  Various  sums  have  been  left  in 
mortmain  for  charitable  purposes;  and  a legal 
assessment  for  the  poor  is  unknown. 

Banff  unites  with  Elgin,  Cullen,  Invcrury,  Kin- 
tore,  and  Peterhead,  in  sending  a member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Macduff,  which  is  rapidly 
rising  to  importance,  chiefly  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour,  lias,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  been  united  to  Banff  in  forming  one 
parliamentary  burgh,  the  joint  constituency  in 
1864,  being  281,  of  which  the  municipal  138. 
There  is  a splendid  bridge  of  seven  arches  over 
Doveron,  which  connects  the  two  towns  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  governed  bv  a provost,  two  bailies, 
and  nine  councillors.  The  corj>oraiion  revenue  in 
1868-4  was  1,110, 

BANG,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Mal- 
wah,  dom.  of  Seindia;  at  the  confluence  of  two 
tributaries  of  the  Nerluidda  river,  on  the  chief 
road  through  Gujerat  ami  Molwali;  82  m.  SW. 
Ootein,  and  145  m.  NE.  Surat,  Iron  ore  is  fused 
here,  and  before  the  present  century  the  town 
contained  2,000  houses ; at  present  this  numt»er  Is 
much  reduced.  Bang  is  noted  for  wane  remark- 
able cave  temples  of  Buddhic  origin,  excavated  in 
a range  of  low  sandstone  and  clavstone  bills,  about 
3$  m.  S.  of  the  town.  Four  caves  exist ; the  most 
northerly  of  which  is  the  most  perfect,  and  is 
reached  by  a flight  of  seventy  rudely  formed  stone 
steps,  terminating  in  a platform  overhung  by  the 
hill,  which  has  once  evidently  been  formed  into  a 
regular  verandah  supported  by  columns;  and  at 
either  end  of  which  there  is  a small  apartment, 
containing  some  ill-carved  figures  of  modern  work- 
manship, and  one  of  them  a bad  representation  of 
the  Hindoo  Ganeaa.  The  cave  within  this  vesti- 
bule is  entered  by  a rectangular  doorway  in  a 
plastered  and  ornamented  wall,  and  is  a grand 
and  gloomy  apartment  84  ft.  square  anil  14 $ ft.  in 
height ; the  roof,  which  is  fiat,  and  has  been  once 
ornamented  writh  paintings,  is  supported  by  four 
ranges  of  massy  columns.  Around  this  apartment, 
on  three  sides,  are  a number  of  small  cells,  9 ft.  in 
depth,  as  well  as  several  niches,  in  which  have 
been  carved,  in  bold  relief,  some  draped  male  and 
female  figures:  from  one  of  the  cells  on  the  left 
hand  you  enter,  through  narrow  excavations,  five 
other  similar  cells,  each  in  a plane  elevated  above 
the  former,  ascending  through  the  hill.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  principal  cave  is  an  oblong 


recess  supported  by  two  hexagonal  columns, 
through  the  centre  of  which  a small  doorway  leads 
to  an  inner  ajtartmcnt,  when-  the  dapop,  or  * chum,’ 
supposed  to  contain  a Buddhic  relic,  is  seen,  cut 
out  of  the  rt*ek,  with  the  plain  dome  forming  its 
summit,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a small  square  ornament.  The  second 
and  fourth  caves  of  Bang  contain  little  worth 
notice;  hut  the  third  is  nearly  as  Urge,  and  has 
lieen  somewhat  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the 
first.  The  whole  of  the  walls,  roof,  and  columns 
have  been  covered  with  a fine  stucco,  and  orna- 
mented with  paintings  in  distemper  of  consider- 
able taste  and  elegance.  It  contains  the  dapoj)  in 
its  inner  apartment ; but  wants  the  recess,  and 
carved  sculptures  mentioned  in  the  first  cave.  It 
is  considerably  dilapidated,  and  a fifth  cave  is  so 
much  so  at  its  entrance  as  to  Ik?  at  present  inac- 
cessible. (Dangerficld  in  Bombay  Trans.,  ii.  194- 
201.) 

BANGALORE,  an  inland  fortified  town  of  My- 
sore, S.  Hindustan  ; lat.  12° 57'  N.,  long.  77°  38' 
E.,  60  m.  NE.  Seringapatam.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  70,000.  The  town  is  built  on  a table-land, 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  so  salu- 
brious that  Europeans  often  resort  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health.  The  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  82°,  or  sinks  below  60°  Fahr.  The 
monsoons  have  their  force  broken  by  the  Ghauts ; 
but  this  table- land  is  constantly  refreshed  by  genial 
showers.  The  vine  and  Cyprus  grow  luxuriantly, 
and  npples,  peaches,  and  strawberries  are  raised  in 
the  gardens.  The  town  is  enclosed  with  double 
walls;  but  the  chief  fortress,  which  contained  the 
palace  of  Tipnoo  Sail),  is  quite  detached  from  the 
other,  and  is  built  in  a solid  manner,  with  a deep 
ditch  and  spacious  glacis.  The  palace,  though  of 
mud,  built  in  the  Saracenic  style,  is  still  a striking 
building,  and  is  used  by  the  present  rajah  for  public 
entertainments.  There  are  good  barracks,  assem- 
bly and  reading-rooms,  Euroj>ean  shops,  Ac,  The 
houses  are  large,  some  being  of  two  stories,  built  of 
red  earth,  and  roofed  with  tiles ; the  chief  bazaar  is 
widr,  regular,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  art*  Hindoos. 
Silk  and  cotton  are  the  chief  manufactures;  the 
former,  which  is  very  strong,  is  made  from  raw 
silk  imported,  none  being  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Bangalore  was  founded  by  H viler  Ali. 
on  the  site  of  a small  village ; and  under  him  it 
liccame  n place  of  much  imjK>rtancc.  It  was  taken 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1791. 

BANG-KOK,  or  BANKOK.  a city  of  Siam, 
having  l>oen  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  and  sent  of  government 
since  the  destruction  of  Yuthin  by  the  Burmese  in 
1766.  It  stands  on  a swampy  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  Menam,  lat.  13°  40' N.,  long.  101°  10'  E.,  15  m. 
N.  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Pop.  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  800,000.  The  Menam  is  hero  $ m.  wide, 
exclusive  of  the  large  space  on  each  side,  occu- 
pied by  floating  houses,  and  from  6 to  10  fathoms 
deep : there  is  a Iwr  of  soft  mud  at  its  mouth,  but 
vessels  of  from  200  to  260  tons  burden  may  always 
roach  Ilang-kok  without  difficulty.  The  traffic 
I above  this  eitv  is  trifling,  though,  from  the  want 
of  roads,  all  the  intercourse  is  by  water.  Bang- 
kok consists  of  throe  parts ; the  (talare.  the  town, 
and  the  floating  town.  The  first,  built  on  an 
island,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  of  considerable  height  in  some  parts, 
and  furnished  with  some  indifferent  hastiona  and 
manv  gates ; it  contains,  besides  the  residences  of 
the  Ving  and  his  chief  officers,  many  temples 
| gardens,  inferior  shops,  ami  much  waste  ground. 

I The  town  without  stretches  for  some  distance 
[ along  the  banka  of  the  river*  but  a very  little  way 
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inland.  The  houses,  most  of  which  are  of  wood,  j 
or  mere  huts  of  palm  leaf,  are  built  on  posts 
driven  into  the  mud,  being  each  provided  with  a 
boat.  The  floating  town  consists  of  a number  of 
bands*)  rafts,  bearing  rows  of  eight  or  ten  houses, 
with  a platform  in  front,  on  which  the  wrares  for 
sal e are  exposed ; and  must  of  the  trade  is  thus 
conducted  on  the  river,  where  it  is  believed  that 
half  the  pop.  reside.  There  are  many  temples,  all 
of  which  are  built  in  a pyramidal  form,  with  much 
gilding  ami  paltry  decorations:  ouch  contains  a 
colossal  gilded  metal  statue  of  Buddha,  and  a 
variety  of  others  in  clay  or  wood.  The  chief  tem- 
ple, or  Ka-cheh-tap-|Mni,  which  is  200  ft.  in  height, 
contains  as  many  as  1,500  of  these  images.  Tlu* 
palace  possesses  a really  handsome  audience-hall, 
HO  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  broad,  and  30  ft.  in  height, 
Iiainted  and  gilded,  and  furnished  with  English 
cut-glass  lustres:  it  is  surrmiuded  by  three  differ- 
eiit  walls,  ami  is  built  of  brick ; of  which,  or  of 
mini,  the  palaces,  temples,  and  a few  of  the  chief 
residences  only  are  constructed.  Bang-kok  has 
manufactures  of  tin  and  iron  articles,  and  leather 
for  mattresses.  Its  trade  is  prol>ably  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  any  other  emporium  in  the 
11,  Canton  excepted,  not  occupied  bv  Kurojioans. 
The  shipping  ot  Bang-kok  consisted,  in  1*00,  of 
sixty -four  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burthen  of 
24,529  tuna,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  built  within 
the  two  years  1858-60.  Twelve  of  them  are  royal 
property,  the  rest  belong  to  Chinese  merchants. 
Commercial  intercourse  is  principally  carried  on 
with  China  and  the  Malay  urchipclugo,  but  mostly 
with  the  former.  The  great  articles  of  export  are 
sugar  (from  10,000  to  12,000  tons),  black  pepper 
(4,000  to  5,000  tons),  stick-lac,  ivory,  safian  wood, 
and  hides.  The  trade  with  China  employs  about  1 30 
Chinese  junks  yearly,  some  of  1,000  tons  burden. 
The  imports  are  porcelain,  tea,  quicksilver,  lack- 
soy,  lined  fruits,  silks,  fans,  and  other  native 
manufactures  from  China;  with  camphor,  edible 
birds’  nests,  and  other  articles  for  the  Chinese 
market  from  the  Malay  archipelago:  and  British 
and  Indian  piece  gootls,  opium,  and  British  wool- 
lens, and  glass  from  India.  Half  the  pop.  consists 
<if  Chinese : and  besides  them  there  are  numerous 
Birman,  Peguaii,  Laoan,  Cambojan,  Tavoyan,  and 
Malay  foreigners;  some  Christians  of  Portuguese 
descent;  ami  a few  Brahmins,  who  are  supported 
by  the  king,  and  have  a small  temple  of  their  ow  n. 
(Crawford's  Embassy  to  Siam ; Finlayson’s  Mis- 
sion; Report  by  Mr.  Knox,  Acting  Consul  at 
Bang-kok,  i860.) 

BANGOR,  a city,  sea-port  and  |>ar.  N.  Wales, 
co.  Carnarvon,  hund.  Isgorvac,  on  the  Holyhead 
road,  at  the  head  of  Beaumaris  Bay,  alwuit.  2 m. 
from  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  238  ra.  NW.  London, 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  railway.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  principal  street,  stretching 
E.  and  W.  through  a romantic  vale,  Imunded  on 
the  S.  by  high  precipitous  rooks,  on  the  N.  by  a 
more  gradual  acclivity,  and  opening  on  the  E. 
over  a splendid  and  extensive  prospect,  including 
the  rockv  shores  of  Anglesey  and  the  town  of 
Beaunmns.  It  has  lieen  mostly  rebuilt,  and  other- 
wise very  much  improved,  within  the  last  few 
years.  Pop.  of  pari,  borough,  6,738  in  1861  ; of 
|>arish  10,662.  The  population,  which  amounted 
to  6,388  in  1851,  is  but  slightly  increasing.  The 
number  of  inhabited  houses  within  the  borough 
was  1,336  in  1861,  and  1,228  in  1851.  The  cathe- 
dral is  an  embattled  cruciform  structure,  having  a 
low  massive  tower  crowned  with  pinnacles.  It 
stands  in  a spacious  area,  with  a flue  avenue,  and 
has  a very  pleasing  effect,  from  its  situation  and 
the  just  proportion  and  simplicity  of  its  architec- 
ture ; near  it  are  some  old  endowed  aim  houses  for 
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6 poor  persons,  and  an  endowed  free  school  for  100 
Itoys,  built  in  recent  times  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
friary ; it  was  founded  in  Elizabeths  reign,  and  its 
revenue  is  upwards  of  250/.  a year.  There  are  also 
4 national  schools  in  the  parish;  2 in  the  town 
for  300  boys  and  girls;  1 at  Vaenol  for  75,  and  1 
at  Pentir  for  60.  The  Baptists,  lnde|>cndents> 
Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  end)  a 
chapel ; there  is  u town-hall  and  shambles  iu  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  near  it,  on  the  London 
road,  is  the  Carnarvon  and  Angle  sea  dispensary. 
The  market  is  held  on  Fridays ; during  the  sum- 
mer on  Tuesdays  also.  There  arc  4 fairs,  April  5, 
June  25,  Sept.  16,  Oct.  28;  besides  which  4 large 
fairs  for  cattle  (called  * booth  fairs’)  are  held  at 
the  Menai  Bridge  (which  is  in  this  parish,  and 
about  2 m.  SW.  Bangor),  Aug.  26,  Sept,  26,  Oct. 
24,  Nov.  14,  They  ore  the  most  frequented  of 
any  in  N.  Wales.  It  is  accessible  to  vessels  of 
200  to  300  tons,  which  may  enter  the  bay  at  any 
time  of  the  tide  : the  trade,  however,  is  compara- 
tively insign ili cant,  and  is  confined  to  the  im(s>rt 
of  cools  and  other  necessaries.  By  the  Reform 
Act,  Bangor  was  constituted  one  of  six  contri- 
butory boroughs,  which  conjointly  tend  one  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C. ; the  bailiffs  of  Carnarvon  being 
returning  officers.  There  are  in  Bangor  about  195 
houses  of  10/.  and  upwards.  It  has  l»ccn  the  seat 
of  a bishopric  from  the  remotest  period.  The  see 
comprises  the  cos.  of  Anglesea  and  Carnarvon 
(except  four  (tarisbes),  about  half  Merioneth,  one 
deanery  in  Denbigh,  and  seven  parishes  in  Mont- 
gomery : in  all  179  par.  The  income  of  the  bishop 
averages  4,000/.  per  annum.  The  church  is  used 
both  lor  cathedral  and  parish  services ; the  former 
in  English,  the  latter  in  Welsh.  The  living  is 
a consolidated  vicarage  belonging  to  the  vicars 
choral,  the  church  of  the  township  of  Pentir  being 
annexed  to  it  as  a chapel  of  ease.  There  Is  an 
episcopal  resilience  and  a deanery.  The  famous 
controversy  between  Drs.  Hoadley  and  Sherlock 
took  its  name  from  this  see ; the  funner  being  its 
bishop  from  A.n.  1715  to  1721,  when,  on  being 
translated  to  Salisbury,  the  latter  succeeded  him. 
The  neighbourhood  is  for  the  most  jiart  unen- 
closed, and  everywhere  presents  scenery  of  sur- 
passing interest,  having  the  Snowdon  range  on 
the  S.,  and  Penmanmaur  on  the  E.,  and  the  Menai 
Strait  and  bridges  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
town.  The  o{iening  of  an  inqtortant  line  of  rail- 
way, and  the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge, 
have  rendered  Bangor  a great  thoroughfare,  and 
made  it  be  resorted  to  in  summer  by  crowds  of 
visitors.  When  Dr.  Johnson  visited  the  city  in 
1774,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tlirale,  he  complained 
that  they  found  ‘ a very  moan  inn,  and  had  some 
difficulty  of  obtaining  lodging.  1 lay  in  a room 
where  the  other  bed  had  two  men.’  But  modem 
travellers  need  fear  no  such  difficulties  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  The  line  from  Bangor  to 
Carnarvon,  7$  miles  long,  forms  part  of  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  railway,  and  was  amalgamated  with 
the  ‘ London  and  North-Western ' railway  in 
March,  1859. 

Bamhik,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down, 
pruv.  Ulster,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Carrickfergus  Bay, 
12  m.  ENE.  Belfast.  Pop.  in  1821,  2,943  ; in  1831, 
2,741;  in  1861,  2,525,  oi  whom  1,012  males  and 
1,513  females.  The  returns  of  1861  showed  677 
of  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church;  149  Homan  Catholics,  and  1,566  Presby- 
terians. The  town  took  the  name  of  Bangor, 
Beanchoir,  or  ‘ the  White  Choir,’  from  a celebrated 
monastery  which,  about  the  year  820,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  when  upwards  of  900 
monks  are  said  to  have  been  massacred.  It  Is 
much  frequented  as  a sea-bathing  place.  The 
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public  buildings  are  a church,  two  Presbyterian, 
and  two  Methodist  meeting-houses,  and  a market- 
house  : there  is  also  a dispensary,  mendicity  in- 
stitution, savings'  bank,  and  public  library.  It  is 
a constabulary  and  coast-guard  station.  The  cor- 
poration, under  the  charter  of  1613,  consists  of  a 
provost  and  twelve  free  burgesses.  It  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when 
it  was  disfranchised.  A court  leet  is  held  once  a 
year,  and  a manor  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the 
amount  of  20/.,  every  three  weeks,  and  petty  ses- 
sions every  fortnight.  There  are  two  cotton  fac- 
tories; linen  is  also  made  fur  home  consumption. 
The  fishery  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Groomsport,  where 
the  Duke  of  Scliom berg's  army  landed  in  1689, 
large  oysters  are  taken  in  abundance.  Markets 
are  held  on  Tuesdays;  fairs  on  Jan.  12,  May  1, 
Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  22. 

BANG-PA-SOE,  a considerable  town  of  Siam, 
cap.  of  a distr.  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Bang-pa- 
kuug  river,  near  its  mouth, 39  m.  ESE.  Bangkok; 
lat.  13°  30'  N„  long.  101°  11'  E.  It  is  populous, 
has  a wooden  stockade,  and  is  considered  by  the 
Siamese  important  as  a place  of  defence  against  ’ 
the  encroachments  of  the  A name  sc.  The  Uang- 
pa-kung  river  is  here  little  inferior  in  size  to  -the 
Mcnam ; it  has  the  same  depth  of  water  on  its 
bur,  ami  within  it  from  2$  to  o fathoms.  Therein 
said  to  lie  a good  carriage  road  from  this  town  to 
Tung-yai,  a distance  of  nearly  200  tn.  The  distr. 
of  Bang-pa-sott  is  an  alluvial  flat,  very  fertile  in 
rice  and  sugar-cane.  (Crawford's  illusion  to 
biam,  p.  441.  442.) 

BAN  J AK  M ASS  I X,  or  BANDERMASSIN,  a 
town  and  distr.  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Borneo ; the 
town  is  built  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
3°  S.,  long.  114°  56'  E.  The  district,  inhabited 
by  a population  estimated  at  2,000,000,  is  under  a 
native  chief,  hut  tributary  to  the  Dutch.  The 
river  has  a shallow'  bar  at  its  entrance,  over  which 
even  a light  boat  cannot  float  till  after  the  first 
quarter’s  flood.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  town 
enjoys  a considerable  trade,  especially  with  China; 
many  Chinese  being  settled  in  and  near  it.  Then* 
is  some  trade  with  Singapore,  hut  it  is  discouraged 
by  the  Dutch,  who  have  a factory,  forts,  ami  go- 
vernment buildings  in  Banjarmassin.  The  im- 
}>orts  consist  of  opium,  piece  goods,  coarse  cutlery, 
gunpowder,  and  tire  arms.  The  exports  are  chicriy 
gold,  diamonds, and  pepper;  rattans  to  Java, cam- 
phor, wax,  binls’  nests,  tripang,  spices,  and  steel, 
of  superior  quality.  (Earl,  Eastern  Seas,  p.  336- 
338.) 

BANN,  UPPER  and  LOWER,  two  rivers  in 
the  N.  of  Ireland:  the  first,  or  Upper  Bann,  rises 
in  the  plain  called  the  Deers  or  King’s  Meadow,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Moume  mountains,  in  Down. 
Its  course,  at  first,  is  winding  : but  its  general  di- 
rection is  NW.  After  passing  Gilford  and  Porta- 
down,  it  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at  Banfoot  Ferry. 
Near  Portadown  it  is  joined  by  the  Newry  Canal; 
and  is  thence  navigable  by  barges  to  the  lake. 

The  Lower  Bann  issues  from  Lough  Beg,  con- 
nected on  the  NW.  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  flow- 
ing N.  with  a little  inclination  to  the  W.,  falls 
into  the  sea  5 m.  below  Coleraine.  The  current  of 
the  Lower  Bann  is  rapid  ; and  in  some  places  it 
is  precipitated  over  ledges  of  rock.  The  salmon 
and  eel  fisheries  on  this  river  are  important  and 
valuable.  It  is  navigable  hv  boats  as  far  as  Cole- 
raine, but  only  with  difficulty. 

BANN  ALEC,  a town  of  Prance,  dep.  Finisterre. 
cap.  cant.,  9 m.  NW.  Quimporle.  Pop.  4,425  in 
1801. 

BANNOCKBURN,  a towm  of  Scotland,  co. 
Stirling,  par.  St,  Nation's,  3 in.  SSE.  Stirling,  on 
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both  sides  of  the  small  river  Bannock,  which,  after 
a course  of  a few  miles,  falls  into  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  Pop.  2,627  in  1851,  and  2,258  in  1861. 
Number  of  inhabited  bouses  277  in  1861 ; of  fami- 
lies, 539.  The  name  of  this  place  is  imperishably 
. associated  with  one  of  the  most  memorable-  events 
i in  British  history.  In  its  immediate  vicinity,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1314,  was  fought  the  great  battle 
between  the  English  under  Edward  II.,  and  the 
Scotch  under  Robert  Bruce,  which  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  former.  The  loss  of  the 
English,  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  is  estimated  by 
j the  beat  informed  historians  at  30,000  men,  in- 
cluding a great  number  of  nobles,  and  persons  of 
distinction.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch, 
whose  army  was  very  inferior  in  respect  of  num- 
bers  to  that  of  the  English,  did  not  probably  fall 
short  of  8,000.  This  decisive  victor}'  secured  the 
iiermanent  independence  of  Scotland,  and  esta- 
blished the  family  of  the  conqueror  on  its  throne. 

About  1 m.  W.  from  the  village,  at  Sauchie 
Burn,  James  III.  w’as  defeated  in  1488  by  his  re- 
bellious subjects  and  his  son,  James  IV.;  and, 
after  being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  was 
assassinated  at  a mill  in  the  vicinity. 

In  more  recent  and  tranquil  times  Bannockburn 
has  been  distinguished  in  a very  different  depart- 
ment— that  of  manufactures.  Various  fabrics  of 
woollen,  particularly  tartan-,  are  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  it ; and  it  has  produced  all  the  tartan 
worn  by  the  Highland  regiments  in  the  British 
army  for  upwards  of  half  a century  past.  The 
manufacture  of  tartan  shawls,  so  generally  worn 
hv  females  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  in  Scot- 
land, was  long  confined  to  it,  and  they  are  hence 
known  by  the  name  of  Bannockburn  shawls.  Car- 
pets, particularly  Brussels  And  hearth-rugs,  are 
produced  here  to  a considerable  extent;  ami  of  all 
these  no  small  |M>rtion  is  sent  to  the  English  mar- 
ket. The  manufacture  of  TVeak,  or  coarse  striped 
woollen  cloth  for  trowsers  and  plaids,  such  ns  that 
for  which  Galushiel*  and  Haw  ick  are  eminent,  has 
been  introduced  into  Bannockburn,  but  is  not  car- 
ried to  any  great  extent.  Tanning  is  also  a con- 
siderable branch  of  trade.  The  portion  of  the 
t>arish  of  St.  Xinian’s  in  which  this  village  is 
situated  has  recently  been  erected  into  a serrate 
parish,  under  the  name  of  Bannockburn ; and  a 
handsome  parochial  church  has  Wen  built.  It  has 
also  a dissenting  church,  an  excellent  school,  a 
subscription  library,  and  an  annual  fair  for  horses 
and  cattle  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  old 
style, 

BANSTEAD  DOWNS,  in  England,  co.  Surrey, 

1 st  div.  of  Copthome  bund.,  par.  Banstead  ; a tract 
i of  land  remarkable  for  its  venture  and  excellent 
sheep  pasturage,  12  m.  S.  by  W.  London  by  road, 
and  12  m.  by  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
railway,  on  which  it  is  a station.  The  Banstead 
Dow  ns  are  376  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  parish 
had  1,461  inhabitants  in  1861.  The  Epsom  Downs 
are  a continuation  of  these  on  the  W. : their 
geological  position  is  between  the  London  clay 
on  the  N.  and  the  chalk  formation  on  the  S.  The 
Brighton  line  of  railway  from  the  metropolis  was 
ojK*ned  in  June  1865.  It  ends  at  Epsom  race- 
course. 

BANS  WAR  A,  an  inland  town  of  Hindustan, 
prov.  Gujerat,  and  cap.  of  a small  rnjpoot  princi- 
pality under  British  protection  ; 80  m.  E.  Ahrned- 
ntiggur;  lat.  23°  3U  N.,  long.  74°  32'  E.  It  is  a 
handsome  place  for  this  part  of  India,  and  its  walls 
include  a large  circuit ; though  much  of  the  space 
is  occupied  by  gardens.  There  are  some  handsome 
temples,  and  a tolerable  bazaar:  at  some  distance 
is  a pool  of  water  with  a stately  flight  of  steps, 
overhung  by  palms,  peepuls,  and  tamarind-trees ; 
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and  beyond  it,  on  the  crown  of  n woody  hill,  the 
towers  of  a large  castle,  formerly  the  palace  of 
Hauswara.  In  1820,  there  were  1,000  families  of 
Brahmins,  and  a considerable  number  of  Mussul- 
mans in  the  town : in  the  wilder  districts  of  its 
territory,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fiheols.  The 
rajah  is  a branch  of  the  family  of  the  Odeypoor 
sovereign,  and  holds  the  highest  judicial  authority 
in  his  own  hands.  In  1820  he  had  a kind  of  feudal 
nobility  of  thirty-two  subordinate  raj|>ooL  chiefs, 
who  each  furnished  his  quota  of  lighting  men.  In 
the  same  year  the  Buu*wara  territory  yielded  a 
revenue  of  20.780/.,  but  it  was  then  only  recover- 
ing from  a state  of  great  desolation  ami  misery, 
from  which  it  had  been  relieved  by  the  British. 

BANTAM,  a decayed  town  of  Java  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  once  cap.  of  a distr.,  but  now  of  no 
greater  importance  than  the  smallest  residence  on 
the  coast.  Its  bay,  formerly  a great  rendezvous  of 
European  shipping,  is  choked  up  by  coral  reefs, 
and  islands  funned  by  the  soil  washed  ({own  into 
it  from  the  mountains.  The  Dutch  abandoned  it 
in  1*17  for  the  more  elevated  station  of  Sirang  or  j 
Ceram,  7 m.  inland. 

BANTU V,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co,  Cork, 
firuv.  Munster,  at  the  l>ottom  of  Bantry  Bay,  43  m. 
W.  by  S.  Cork.  Pop.  2,444  iti  18111,  of  whom 

l, 164  males  and  1,280  females.  The  census  re- 
turns give  167  jK-rsons  as  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
blished, and  2,203  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church. 
The  town  is  ill-built : it  has  a church,  a Unman 
Catholic  cba|»el.  Methodist  meeting-house,  ami  a 
neat  court-house,  with  a bridewell.  General  ses- 
sions are  held  in  February,  and  petty  sessions  on 
alternate  Fridays.  A party  of  the  constabulary  is  ! 
stationed  here.  Manufactures  confined  to  that  of  | 
flour;  ami  there  is  a small  porter  brewery.  The 
fishery  of  herrings  and  sprats  has  been  unpro- 
ductive since  1828:  pilchards  were  once  abundant, 
but  have  deserted  the  coast  since  1823.  Tile  trade 
of  the  port,  which  was  once  very  considerable,  is 
now  confined  to  the  exfiort  of  grain. 

Bantuy  Bay.  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  SW. 
extremity  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  between  Crow 
Point  on  the  N.  and  Sheep’s  Head  on  the  S.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  capacious  harbours  in 
Europe.  It  stretches  inwards  in  a NE.  direction 
alxive  25  m.,  with  a breadth  varying  from  4 to  6 

m.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  its  N W. 
side,  is  Bear  Island,  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a crooked  strait,  about  a mile  broad,  having 
from  10  to  30  or  40  fathoms  water,  ami  affording  a 
safe  retreat  for  the  largest  vessels.  Farther  up  the 
bay  is  Whiddy  Island,  on  the  S.  side  of  which, 
nearly  opposite  to  Bantry  town,  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable roadstead,  where  ships  lie  land-locked  in 
from  24  to  40  ft,  water.  Bear  Island  forms,  as  it 
were,  a natural  breakwater,  protecting  the  bay 
from  the  SW.  winds.  There  is  close  to  both  its 
shores  a considerable  depth  of  water;  it  is  not  en- 
cumbered by  any  shoals  or  rocks  that  may  not  be 
easily  avoided,  even  at  night ; and  the  anchoring 
ground  Itcing  everywhere  good,  it  furnishes, 
throughout  its  whole  expanse,  convenient  shelter 
and  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships. 

Having  no  considerable  town  on  its  shores, 
which  are  w ild  and  nigged,  nor  any  communica- 
tion with  the  interior,  this  noble  bay  is  but  little 
frequented  by  shipping.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
ha*  been  resorted  to  by  large  fleets,  and  has  been 
the  theatre  of  naval  warfare;  an  indecisive  action 
having  been  fought  in  it  on  April  30,  1689,  be- 
tween a portion  of  the  French  fleet  thut  conveyed 
King  James  to  Kinsale,  and  the  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Herbert,  afterwords  Karl  of  Tor- 
rington.  It  was  in  it,  also,  that  the  French  fleet,  i 
with  General  llochc  on  board,  anchored  in  1796.  j 
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BAPAUME,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de 
Calais,  cap.  cant.,  15  tn.  SSE.  Arras.  Pop.  3,149 
in  1861.  This  town  was  originally  fortified  oy 
Charles  V.,  but  having  lieen  ceded  to  France  in 
1659,  its  fortilications  were  enlarged  and  com- 
pleted by  Vauban.  It  is  neat,  well  laid  out,  and 
well  built.  The  parish  church  and  the  hospital 
are  worth  notice.  There  are  manufactures  of 
woollens,  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  stuffs,  and  of 
the  fine  thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a species 
of  lace  carried  to  the  markets  of  Lille  aud  Amiens. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  beetroot  factories. 
Being  situated  in  a dry  country,  Bapaume  laboured, 
for  a lengthened  period,  under  a deficiency  of 
water,  but  in  1723  an  Artesian  well  having  been 
sunk  in  the  mini  tv,  furnished  an  abundance  of 
excellent  water,  which,  being  conveyed  into  the 
town,  supplies  a handsome  fountain. 

BAU,  a town  of  European  Russia.  gov.  Podolia, 
on  the  Row,  48  m.  X.  Moghilef.  Pop.  7,800  in 
1858.  The  town  has  various  manufactories.  It. 
Is  defended  by  a citadel  built  on  a rock.  It  was 
called  Bow,  from  the  river  on  which  it  stands,  till 
the  reign  of  Sigisnuiud  I.,  who  gave  it  to  his  wife, 
by  whom  it  was  called  Bar,  in  honour  of  her 
native  country,  Bari.  It  is  famous  in  Polish 
history,  from  the  confederation  established  in  it  in 
1768,  by  the  Ptilawski  and  other  Polish  nobles 
hostile  to  Bus.sia. 

Bah,  a fortified  town  of  France,  de'p.  Bns-Bhin, 
cap.  cant.,  19  in.  SW.  Strasburg.  It  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  surrounded  by  hills 
planted  with  vineyards.  Pop.  1,005  in  1861.  An 
explosion  of  the  arsenal,  in  1794,  destroyed  most 
•art  of  the  houses,  so  that  it  is  now  almost  new. 
t has  some  manufactures,  and  a considerable  trade 
in  wme,  spirits,  com,  and  cattle. 

Bar,  an  inland  town,  of  considerable  extent 
and  trade,  in  Hindustan,  prov.  Unbar,  on  the  S. 
lunik  of  the  Ganges,  18  m.  NE.  Babur;  lat.  25° 
28'  N„  long.  85©  46'  E. 

HA  BA  11  AT,  an  ini.  town  of  N.  Hindustan,  cap. 
rajah  of  Gnrwal,  but  some  years  since  a most 
wretched  ami  paltry  place,  48  m.  WNVV.  Serinagur. 

BAKAITCHE,  an  inland  town  and  district  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Oude:  the  district  divided  be- 
tween the  King  of  Oude  and  the  British;  the 
town  belonging  to  the  former,  and  pleasantly 
situated  60  in.  NE.  Lucknow;  lat.  27°  83'  X., 
long.  81°  30'  E.  The  X.  tracts  of  the  district  are 
elevated  and  covered  with  forests;  the  more  S. 
parts  open,  fertile,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated. 
Many  of  the  old  Patan  race  inhabit  the  Baraitche 
district. 

BARBADOS,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribhee 
islands;  it  is  21  m.  in  length,  ami  14  in  breadth, 
and  contains  106,170  acres,  of  which  it  is  supposed 
about  90,188)  are  in  cultivation,  and  that  the  re- 
[ mainder,  16,470.  arc  occupied  by  roads,  buildings, 

| &c.  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  13°  o'  N., 
long.  59°  41'  W.,  situated  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael,  the  principal  of  eleveu  parishes  into 
which  the  Island  was  divided  at  a very  early  date. 
The  time  of  its  discovery  is  not  distinctly  known, 
hut  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  it  was  made 
by  the  English  in  1625,  and  it  hus  remained  in 
their  possession  ever  since. 

The  island,  viewed  from  the  sea,  has  notliing 
interesting  in  its  apiiearance,  and  the  land,  as 
compared  with  the  adjoining  colonies,  is  low,  not 
hieing  discernible  many  miles  from  the  shore. 
The  surface  is  very  irregular : on  the  X.,  S.,  and 
W.  sides  the  land  Lh  low  towards  the  sea,  and 
rises  abruptly  by  precipitous  acclivities  in  terraces 
of  greater  and  less  extent,  to  the  point  of  highest 
elevation.  On  the  E.  side  it  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly frum  the  sea  to  a height  of  50  and  80  ft. 
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On  the  windward,  or  XE.  aide,  there  i*  a ledge  of  j 
rocks,  called  the  Cobblers,  at  a abort  distance  from  ! 
the  shore,  which  renders  the  approach  to  the  island  ! 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  has  doubtless  con- 
tributed greatlv  to  protect  it  from  hostile  attacks 
in  the  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
engaged. 

It  is  highly  cultivated : scarcely  an  acre  upon 
it,  on  which  a blade  of  grass  can  grow,  remains 
unproductive  ; and  a letter  system  of  agriculture  is 
pursued  than  that  followed  in  the  other  colonies. ! 
The  base  of  the  island  is  calcareous,  consisting  of 
the  spoils  of  zoophytes,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  These  are  so  cemented  together,  as  in 
some  places  to  form  a hard  coreqiact  limestone,  ; 
which  is  quarried,  and  very  extensively  used  for 
building ; and  in  other  places  they  exist  as  a dry  | 
soft  marl,  on  whieh  are  found  a great  variety  of 
shells,  many  of  them  in  perfect  preservation.  ; 
Ujion  this  formation  there  is  a deposit  of  a strong 
stiff  clay,  in  some  places  of  considerable  depth,  . 
which  constitutes  the  soil  of  the  most  fertile  dia-  i 
tricta.  On  the  8.  and  W.  sides,  adjoining  the  sea, 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  light ; but  in  other  places  it 
is  strong,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of, 
the  cane.  In  one  district,  on  the  NE.  side,  called 
Sent  laud,  the  scenery'  and  soil  are  strangely  con-  | 
trusted  with  the  Hat  and  shelving  table- land  of 
the  other  parts.  The  scenery  there  is  wild,  irre- 
gular, and  picturesque,  and  the  soil  composed  of 
mineral  substances  liclonging  to  the  clay  genus, 
particularly  loam,  potters’  clay,  and  slate  clay. 
Beds  of  bituminous  shale  are  likewise  frequent, 
and  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  more  or  less  alxmnds 
in  this  district.  There  are  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  soil  in  this  district  becoming  de- 
tached from  its  original  herb  and  slipping  down 
from  a considerable  elevation,  carrying  with  it 
whole  tields  of  canes  to  a |>osition  below;  in  which 
extraordinary  migrations  rows  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
have  accompanied  the  moving  masses.  The 
highest  point  of  land  in  the  island  is  Mount.  H il- 
labv,  which  rises  1,147  ft.  above  the  level  of  Car- 
lisle Bay. 

The  climate  Is  very  healthy.  Except  the  bilious 
remittent  fever,  common  to  all  the  West  India 
colonies,  there  is  no  malignant  disease  peculiar  to 
it ; and  the  island  is  free  from  any  venomous 
reptile.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  amounts  to 
68  in.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  was — max.  87,  med.  81, 
min.  76.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  island,  and 
its  being  open  in  almost  every  part  to  the  sen 
breezes,  the  heat  is  not  so  oppressive  as  the  maxi- 
mum range  of  the  thermometer  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  N E.  trade. 
It  begins  generally  aliout  10  o'clock  a.m.,  ami 
continues  till  sunset,  but  it  is  very  feeble  during 
the  night.  In  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mnr.,  April,  and  May, 
it  is  strong  and  regular,  and  the  climate,  in  those 
months,  is  peculiarly  agreeable.  In  June  the 
rai»9  set  in,  and  from  August  to  October,  which  is 
called  the  hurricane  season,  and  during  the  month 
of  Nov.,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive.  The  cane  is 
the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  but  a considerable 
quantity  of  corn,  arrowroot,  cotton,  ginger,  and 
aloes  is  also  raised,  and  exported. 

Barbados  has  been  frequently  visited  by  hurri- 
canes, of  which  those  of  Aug.  10,  1074,  Oct.  10, 
1780,  and  Aug.  11,  1831,  have  been  the  most  de- 
structive in  their  effects.  In  that  of  1074,  300 
houses,  8 ships,  and  most  of  the  sugar-works,  were  i 
destroyed,  and  200  persons  killed  : in  that  of  1780 
the  loss  in  human  life  was  reckoned  between  4,000 
and  5,000,  and  the  whole  amount  of  damage,  in 
buildings,  cattle,  and  stock,  was  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  a million  sterling:  but  the  fury  and 


violence  of  the  last  hurricane  far  exceeded  that  of 
either  of  the  former:  in  it  2,600  persons  were 
killed,  and  considerably  more  than  that  number 
wounded,  and  the  low  in  property  amounted  to 
two  millions  and  a half  sterling.  The  munificence 
of  iMirliament,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
have,  however,  enabled  the  planters  to  recover 
from  these  heavy  losses;  and,  except  the  absence 
of  trees,  which  gives  a bare  and  naked  appearance 
to  the  country,  the  effects  of  this  severe  visitation 
can  now  be  traced  only  with  difficulty.  The 
island  contains,  besides  the  principal  town,  a 
smaller  town  to  leeward,  called  Slights  Town, 
and  two  other  towns,  which  are  scarcely  to  lie 
described  os  such;  Oistins,  or  Charlestown,  Saint 
James,  or  the  Holetown,  the  spot  first  settled. 
Bridgetown  with  a population,  in  1861,  of  18,957, 
extends  along  the  shore  of  Carlisle  Bay,  and,  pre- 
viously to  the  hurricane,  being  skirted  with  a belt 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  it  presented  a very  pretty  and 
interesting  appearance  to  the  stranger.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  island  in  1861  amounted  to  136,939, 
and  although  the  cholera  of  1864  carried  off  some 
20,000  |>eopIe,  the  census  of  1861  showed  a total 
of  162,727  inhabitants,  of  whom  16,594  white,  and 
the  remainder  coloured  and  black.  The  barracks 
at  St.  Peter’s,  about  2 m.  to  the  8.  of  Bridgetown 
are  spacious  and  airy,  having  been  all  rebuilt 
since  the  last  hurricane ; they  will  contain  com- 
fortably 1,200  men.  There  is  an  excellent  parade- 
groumi,  a brigade  of  guns,  and  a very  complete 
establishment  for  warlike  purposes.  The  govern- 
ment-house is  about  1 m.  from  the  town,  situate 
on  some  rising  ground,  and  commands  a beautiful 
view  of  the  town  and  bay.  The  market  in  Bridge- 
town is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  mutton,  and 
pork,  of  excellent  quality,  quite  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  the  corresponding  productions  of  England. 
Veal  is  good,  but  not  in  very  great  plenty.  Beef 
is  but  indifferent.  Many  of  the  esculent  vege- 
tables of  Europe  are  common.  The  quantity  of 
tropical  fruits  grown  in  the  island  is  small,  but 
the  quality  excellent.  The  supply  of  fish  is  in 
general  abundant.  One  description,  the  tiying- 
tish,  aliout  the  size  of  middling  herrings,  hut  firmer, 
and  not  so  fat,  are  sometimes  so  plentiful  as  to  be 
undervalued  by  the  opulent,  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  inhabitants. 

The  population,  as  in  the  adjoining  islands,  may 
prnjierly  tie  divided  into  four  classes : Creole  or 
native  whites;  European  whites;  Creole*  of  mixer! 
blood  ; native  blacks.  Previously  to  the  abolition 
ofslaverv.the  population  wasestimatrd  at  102.521  ; 
viz.  whites,  12,797,  coloured.  6,584,  and  slaves. 
83,140.  Formerly  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
almost  the  only  thing  attended  to.  and  the  popu- 
lation deluded,  in  great  measure,  on  imported 
provisions.  But,  for  years  past,  tliis  system  has 
iicen  materially  modified,  targe  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, though  still  far  below  the  demand,  are 
now  raised  at  home,  and  a rotation  of  crop*  has 
been  introduced  into  agriculture.  Here,  as  every- 
where else  in  the  West  Indies,  the  blacks  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  acquire  slips  of  land.  Generally 
they  are  not  w'ell  oft';  and  from  their  huge  num- 
bers supplies  of  labour  may  usually  lie  obtained. 

Barbados  Is  the  residence  of  ihe  bishop  of  Bar- 
bados and  the  Ix-ewnnl  Islands,  and  of  one  of  the 
archdeacons.  The  clerical  establishment  is  fixed 
iqwn  a very  liberal  ami  effective  scale.  In  Bridge- 
town, beside*  the  cathedral  and  parish  church, 
there  is  8u  Mary's  Church,  and  in  the  neighlw*ur- 
hood  three  other  chapels  of  ease,  with  a minister 
appointed  to  each,  and  paid  by  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  There 
are  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  two  Moravian 
chapels. 
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There  are  several  public  establishments  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  Island  : — Codrington 
College,  Codrington  Foundation  School,  Harrison's 
Free  School. nn<l  the  Central  School ; the  two  latter 
are  in  Bridgetown.  Codxington College  is  situated 
13  or  14  m.  E.  of  Bridgetown,  and  was  founded 
by  Colonel  Codrington,  a native  of  the  island,  who 
died  in  1710.  The  object  of  the  founder  was  the 
education  of  a certain  number  of  white  youths, 
and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks;  for 
which  purposes  he  bequeathed  landed  property, 
capable  of  clearing  3,0004  sterling  a year,  to  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  This  establishment  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  vi- 
sitor, a principal,  and  two  tutors.  It  is  o|**n  to 
all  young  men,  fur  whatever  profession  intended, 
throughout  the  West  India  colonies.  There  are 
twelve  theological  exhibitions.  The  college  ex- 
pense to  each  commoner  is  about  304  sterling  |>er 
annum.  The  course  of  study  embraces  theology, 
the  classics,  logic,  nnd  mathematics.  All  candi- 
dates are  required  to  be  at  least  seventeen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  admission. 

At  the  Central  School  about  100  white  children 
are  educated,  U|>on  the  plan  of  the  national  school* 
in  England.  All  the  children  are  fed,  and  the 
major  part  clothed.  From  tills  class  of  boys, 
master  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  overseers  are 
supplied  A girls’  school  has  also  been  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  Barbados. 

The  trade  of  the  island  lias  varied  very  much 
at  different  periods,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  crojis,  occasioned  by  hurricane*  and  bad  seasons. 
The  imports  amounted  to  1,040,2362,  in  1859;  to 
041,7614  in  1860:  to  023,8474  in  1861;  and  to 
013,1414  in  1862,  showing  a gradual  decline  within 
these  four  years.  The  exports  likewise  declined 
during  the  same  period,  falling  from  1,225,5714  in 
1850,  to  1 ,076,8744  in  1861,  anil  1,067,6124  in  1862. 
The  LJ.  States  have,  next  to  the  U.  Kingdom,  the 
great***!  share  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  The 
inqxirt*  from  the  U.  Kingdom  consist  princi|)ally 
of  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  apparel,  leather  goods,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  imports  from  the  U.  States  consist  principally 
of  Hour,  meal,  Indian  com,  rice,  timber,  and 
shingles.  Large  quantities  of  cod,  dry  and  wet. 
are  brought  from  the  British  N.  American  colonies. 
The  U.  Kingdom  supplies  about  two-fifths  of  the 
imports. 

The  government  of  the  island  is  administered 
by  a governor,  who  is  also  gov. -gen.  of  the  island* 
of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  St. 
Lucia,  and  their  respective  dc]>endenriea.  There 
is  a legislative  council,  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, and  a representative  assembly,  constituted 
by  a return  of  two  members  from  each  of  the  pa- 
rish****— making  twenty-two  members.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  assembly  is  twelve  months.  If  there 
be  le**  than  seven  members  of  council  resilient  in 
the  island,  the  governor  may  fill  up  the  number 
to  seven  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  governor 
is  chancellor,  but  he  sits  in  chancery  with  the 
council,  who  act  as  judges  both  in  the  court  of 
error  and  in  equity.  There  is  a court  of  common 
pleas  held  for  each  district,  monthly,  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  hut  no  court  of  king’s  bench. 
A general  sessions  of  the  peace  is  held  twice  a year. 

The  revenue  of  the  Island,  previously  to  the  al»o- 
lition  of  slavery',  was  raised  by  a p*»ll-tax  upon 
slaves,  and  hv  duties  on  spirituous  liquors  and  li- 
censes ; hut  it  is  now  derived  principally  from 
duties  on  imports  and  exports,  on  the  tonnage  of 
ships,  on  spirituous  liquors,  and  several  minor 
articles.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1862  amounted 
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to  93,6824.  and  the  expenditure  to  93,4614;  for 
the  year  1863.  the  revenue  was  102,5724,  and  the 
expenditure  104,7954  Both  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture doubled  in  the  ten  years  1853-63. 

The  proportion  of  the  20,000,0004  voted  by  par- 
liament for  the  abolition  of  slavery  paid  to  the 
colony  was  1,721,3454  19*.  7*4  The  value  of  the 
slaves  was  estimated  at  3,897,2764  19a;  and  the 
average  value  of  a slave,  from  1822  to  1830,  was 
474  1*.  Hd. 

BA  RBANTANE,  a t own  of  F ranee,  dep.  Bouchca 
du  Khone,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Durance  and 
the  Khone,  4 m.  SW.  Avignon.  Fop.  3,050  in 
1861.  The  railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseille*  has 
a station  here.  I’he  environs  produce  excellent 
wine. 

BARBARY,  the  name  usually  given  in  modem 
times  to  that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  comprises 
the  various  countries  between  the  W.  frontier  of 
Egypt  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
X.  frontier  of  the  Sahara,  or  (Jreat  Desert,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  other;  or  between  25°  E. 
and  10°  W.  long.,  and  80°  to  37°  N.  lat.  It  con- 
sequently includes  within  its  limits  the  empire  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  with  the  regencies  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  including  Barca.  Under  the 
Roman  dominion,  it  was  divided  into  Mauritania 
Tingitana , corresponding  to  Morocco  and  Fez; 
Mauritania  Ccrsariensis,  to  Algiers ; Africa  Propria, 
to  Tunis ; and  Cgrenaica  and  the  Regia  Sgrtica,  to 
Tripoli.  Its  extent  may  he  taken  at  from  650,000 
to  700,000  sq.  m. ; and  its  population  has  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  10,000,000  to  14,000,000. 

The  name  Barbary  has  not,  as  has  sometimes 
l»een  supposed,  been  given  to  this  portion  of  Africa 
Us 'a  use  it  is  occupied  by  a barbarous  and  ignorant 
people.  It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  usually  styled  Berbers  or  Kabyles, 
and  should  therefin’o,  in  strictness,  be  called  Ber- 
bery.  The  Arabian*  call  it  Maghreb , or  the  region 
of  the  W. ; hut  though  this  name  correctly  points 
out  its  situation  in  relation  to  Arabia,  it  would  he 
incorrect  if  used  by  Europeans.  If  a new  name 
were  now  to  be  adopted,  it  might  be  called  the. 
Region  of  Atlas,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  whole 
of  that  great  mountain  chain,  with  its  numerous 
ramifications.  This  designation  has,  in  fact,  been 
given  to  it  by  some  geographers. 

In  antiquity,  this  part  of  Africa  was  distin- 
guished as  being  the  seat  of  Carthage — that  great 
commercial  republic,  that  waged  a lengthened, 
doubtful,  and  desperate  contest  with  Rome  herself 
for  the  empire  of  the  world.  After  the.  fall  of 
Cartilage,  it  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  had  many  large  and  nourish- 
ing cities,  ami  was  long  regarded  as  the  principal 
granarv  of  Rome.  After  being  overran  by  the  N. 
barbarian*,  it  was  sulxlued  hv  the  Saracens;  and 
under  their  sway  acquire*!  a lustre  and  reputation 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  brilliant  i**rii>d 
of  its  ancient  history.  But  the  Saracenic  govern- 
ments in  Barbary,  like  those  in  other  countries, 
gradually  lost  their  vigour,  and  became  a prey  to 
every  sort  of  disorder;  and  this  great  country  ulti- 
mately sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism 
and  degradation.  A handful  of  Turks  and  rene- 
gades acquired  the  government  of  its  finest  pro- 
vinces. and  subjected  them  to  the  most  brutal  and 
revolting  de*(>otisra.  Being  unable  to  contend 
with  the  European  powers  in  regular  war,  they 
had  recourse  to  a system  of  piracy  and  marauding’ ; 
which,  though  often  partially  abated,  was  not  en- 
tirely suppressed  till  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by 
the  French. 

Barbarv  has  far  more  of  a European  than  of  an 
African  character.  Owing  to  its  being  pervaded 
by  the  great  chain  of  Atlas,  it  has  every  diversity 
a a 2 
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of  surface,  and  is  remarkably  well  watered.  The  in  the  former  direction,  in  the  plain  of  Lower 
climate  is  excellent;  and  it  produces  all  thegrains  Egypt;  in  the  latter  being  continued  muml  the 
and  fmits  of  S.  Europe,  in  the  greatest  perfection,  gulf  till  it  vanishes  in  a low  swamp  S.  of  Mcstirauu 
In  ancient  timea  its  fert  ility  was  such  as  to  be  The  least  elevation  of  these  mountains  is  estimated 
almost  proverbial:  at  400  or  500  ft.,  and  the  greatest  at  1,805  ft.  It 

• Frumenti  quantum  metlt  Africa/  “ "I"’"  tile  siilea  and  summit*  of  these  hills  that 

ilor.  Sat,,  lib.  ii.  sat.  3.  the  only  population  and  production  is  found, 
though  the  great  plain  towards  the  S.  is  probably 
and  notwithstanding  the  wretched  treatment  to  preserved  from  some  of  the  wont  features  of  the 
which  it  is  now  subject,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  desert  by  a range  of  sand  hills  extending  from  the 
continues  unimpaired,  and  with  no  manure,  except  j oasis  of  Ammon  to  that  of  Maradeli,  which  must 
occasionally  burning  weeds  and  stubble,  it  pro-  ! of  necessity  form  mmiv  protection  from  the  effects 
duces  the  most  luxuriant  crops.  The  site  of  the  of  the  sirocco.  (Beechy,  107,  216,  252,  484,  Ac.; 
famous  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  was  originally  Pacho,  57,  83, 184,  272,  Ac.) 
placed  in  Barca:  hut  they  were  carried  farther  \V.  | There  are  no  rivers,  but  innumerable  mountain 
as  the  Greeks  became  U tter  acquainted  with  the  torrents,  and  wells  are  also  tolerably  abundant, 
coast,  ami  with  the  riches  and  capabilities  of  the  though  many  of  them  contain  only  salt  or  brackish 
country.  (Fora  full  account  of  this  interesting  water.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  mountain  lahd 
region,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  is  not  very  badly  irrigated.  Some  years  since,  the 
different  countries  comprised  within  its  limits  and  . Americans  made  a temporary  settlement  at  Denis, 
to  those  on  Ati. as,  Constantine,  Ac.)  ' where,  taking  advantage  of  the  many  flooded 

BARBASTES,  or  BARBASTRO,  a town  of ; ravines,  thev  built  a water-mill  of  very  simple  cun- 
Spain.  Aragon,  near  the  Cinea,  28  m.  SE.  llm-sca.  s traction,  which,  by  a little  skill  in  damming  up 
Pop.  7,650  in  1857.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  the  stream,  works  nearly  all  the  year.  (Pacho,  99.) 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  some  tanneries.  | The  ancient  sacred  fountain  of  Cyrene  is  peraia- 
BARBEZIEUX,  a town  of  France,  d<*p  <ha-  nent  ( Beechy,  424.),  apd  probably  the  only  stream 
rente,  cap.  nmnul.,  on  the  fowl  from  Angoulcme  in  Barea  that  is  so,  with  the  exception  of  a sub- 
to  Bordeaux,  21  in.  SW.  Angouleme.  Pop.  8,878  terrnnean  rivulet,  near  Bcngazi,  which  is  supposed 
in  1861.  It  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  do-  ! hv  Beechy  (329),  on  good  grounds,  to  be  the  La- 
clivity  of  a hill,  at  the  extremity  of  nn  extensive  thon  or  Lethe  of  Ptoleniv  (iv.  4),  Pliny  (v.  5),  ami 
and  fertile  plain.  It  is  well  built;  has  a court  of  Stralio  (xvii.  836),  ami  the  Erceus  of  Scylax. 
original  jurisdiction,  a linen  manufacture,  ami  some  i Perip.  111.)  Though  stretching  as  far  as  3 3°  N., 
trade  in  wine,  coni,  cattle,  ami  esjteciallv  poul-  Barca  has  an  equinoctial  climate.  The  rainy 
try.  The  ehapons  truff«$  of  Barbezieux  are  highly  season  appears  to  commence  sometimes  a«  early  as 
esteemed  , November,  and  at  others  to  delay  its  violence  till 

BARBUDA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  islands  he-  j the  end  of  December,  or  even  till  January:  during 
longing  to  Great  Britain,  27  m.  N.  Antigua,  15  m.  such  delay,  however,  the  intermediate  season  in 
in  length  by  8 m.  in  breadth.  Total  area,  accord-  nhmrery,  ami  when  the  rains  descend  in  their 
ing  to  official  measurement,  75  square  miles.  The  strength,  the  mountain  roads  become  nearly,  if  not 
census  of  1861  showed  a pop.  of  713,  of  whom  only  quite,  impassable.  The  ravines  pour  down  tor- 
4 white.  There  were  318  males  and  395  females.  ' rents,  which,  in  their  progress,  carry  with  them 
The  island  is  Hat  and  fertile.  It  is  a proprietary  earth,  trees,  and  stones  of  enormous  size;  and  cot  i- 
of  government,  ami  belongs  to  the  Codrington  vert  the  narrow  belt  of  flat  land  between  the 
family.  Com,  cotton,  pepper,  tobacco,  are  pro-  ! mountains  and  the  sea  into  enormous  marshes, 
duccd  in  abundance,  but  no  sugar.  It  baa  no  bar-  The  temperature  is,  of  course,  generally  high,  but 
lour,  hut  a roadstead  on  its  W.  side.  the  powerful  evaporation  makes  that  of  winter 

BAKBY,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  something  lower  than  might  Ik*  anticipated,  and 
Elbe,  11  m,  SE.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  4,697  in  1861.  absolutely  cold  nights  are  not  unknown.  The  wet 
It  is  well  built  has  an  old  castle,  two  Lutheran,  season,  as  in  other  countries,  is  ushered  in  by 
and  one  Calvinist  church,  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  storms.  ( Beech v,  41,  59,  247,  281,  347,  Ac.) 
cotton,  and  flax,  soap-works,  breweries,  and  dis-  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  this  country 
tillcrics.  in  ancient  times  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty 

BARCA  (n«py»j),  a district  of  N.  Africa,  forming  I years  that  any  thing  accurate  has  been  learned 
the  E.  portion  of  Tripoli,  extending  from  26A°  to  j concerning  it.  Its  vary  outline  was  erroneously 
nearly  33°  N.  lat.,  and  from  19°  to  25^°  E.  long,  marked  in  even-  map  and  chart  previously  to 
The  limits  are,  however,  very  uncertain  towards  j 1828  (see  Syrtir)  ; and  every  account  of  its  soil, 
the  S.  and  E.,  the  country,  in  the  former  direction,  climate,  and  fertility  was  nearly  the  direct  reverse 
terminating  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  bung,  in  ! of  what  experience  has  shown  to  lie  the  truth, 
the  latter,  divided  from  Egypt  by  wandering  ! The  ancients,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hero- 
tribes  of  Bedouins,  who  acknowledge  no  authority  ; dotus,  have  combined  to  represent  the  coasts  of 
in  any  settled  government.  On  the  N.  Barca  is  i the  Svrtis  as  an  irredeemable  desert.  At  least 
bnnnled  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the  YV.  such  is  the  impression  given  hy  Stralio.  Plinv, 
by  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  (the  Syrtis  Magna  of  the  an-  Scylax,  and  others  of  all  the  country  YV.  of  I to  ro- 
ot cuts),  ami  the  government  of  Sert  or  Sort,  nice  (Beugazi) ; while  the  modems,  following  Leo 
(Beechy,  210;  Pacho.  19;  Beechy  and  Pacho’s  Africamur  and  the  Arab  historians,  have  extended 
M»]m.)  It  extends  500  m.  from  1$.  to  S.,  hut  the  the  same  description  to  all  the  land  between 
cultivated  ami  inhabited  portion  terminates  at  Tripoli  and  Alexandria,  till  the  terra  Barca  liecarae 
alx.ut  the  31st  parallel,  or  140  ra.  only  from  the  synonymous  in  European  language  with  barren- 
farthest  N.  point  of  the  coast.  The  grentest  width  ness.  (Stralio,  xvii.  838;  Pliny,  v.  4,  Ac.; 
from  E.  to  \V.  is  about  390  ni.,  and  the  area  may  Scylax,  Perip.  113,  Ac.:  Leo  Amt*,  v.  72,  At.) 
Ik*  estimated  at  uliout  78,000  sq.  ni.  (Beechy  and  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
Pacho’s  Maps.)  rides,  situated  on  this  coast,  it  is  inqiossiblc  to 

A mountain  range,  at  a short  distance  inland,  reconcile  this  idea  of  utter  barrenness  with  the 
fronts  the  whole  extent  of  coast  line:  this  range  1 pastoral  life  said  hy  Herodotus  to  be  led  by  the 
appears  to  have  its  greatest  elevation  near  the  22nd  aborigines  (Melp.  186),  or  with  the  subsequent 
meridian  (at  the  town  of  Cyrene),  and  to  decline  colonisation  of  the  country  by  the  Greeks.  Neither 
thence  both  towards  the  E.  and  YV.,  terminating,  | is  it  likely  that  Herodotus,  who  so  accurately  do- 
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scribes  the  ‘past  tnwhj  desert ' in  the  interior  terrible  (to  st  ran  gers  at  least)  than  the  myriads  of 
(Melp.  1*1),  Nhoiilil  have  omitted  nil  mention  of  flies,  beetles,  fleas,  and  other  noxious  vermin, 
the  parched  ami  harren  soil,  had  any  such  existed  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  filthy  nog- 
on  the  high  lands  near  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  ligence  of  the  inhabitants  preserve  in  constant 
prevalent  descriptions  of  Barca  have  been,  for  \ strength  and  activity.  (Pacho,  6l-4»4,  235-246, 
years,  little  more  than  fables;  the  S\V.  comer,  in- 1 <itc.  ; Hooch v,  107,  211,  2Hl»,  301,  rt  jtass.) 
deed  (joining on  the  desert),  seems  fully  to  justify  ’ The  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Bedouin  Arabs, 
the  accounts  of  utter  desolation  given  of  it;  but;  with  the  exception  of  a few  Jews  in  the  towns. 
E.  and  X.  the  country  rapidly  improves,  and  pre-  j The  Arabs  differ  in  nothing  from  their  countrymen 
serifs  extensive  crops  of  coni  and  large  fields  of 1 in  other  parts,  except  in  being  dirtier,  less  active, 
excellent  pasturage.  The  mountain  sides  are  in  ! and  exhibiting  the  worst  parts  of  their  national 
most  cases  thickly  wooded,  and  covered  with  an  , character  in  a more  exaggerated  form.  The  coun- 
excellent  soil ; and  even  the  sand  itself  (on  the  I try  is  governed  by  a bey,  subject  to  the  pachu  of 
shore)  is  made,  by  little  laltour,  luxuriantly  pro-  j Tripoli ; and  the  population,  notwithstanding  the 
ductive  during  the  rainy  season.  The  trees  consist ' resources  of  the  country,  is  thin.  Its  amount  pro- 
of pines,  olives,  laurels,  with  a great  variety  of  1 hably  does  not  exceed  1,000,000.  (Beechy  and 
flowering  shrubs  and  climber* ; such  as  roses,  Pacho,  pussim.) 

laurestinas,  honeysuckles,  and  myrtles;  but  the!  The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  called 
trees  most  in  esteem  here,  as  in  every  other  Mo-  ! by  Herodotus  (Me/pom,  pass.)  Africans  (Atfivmte)t 
hammed  an  country,  are  the  various  species  of  a term  which  he  seems  always  to  distinguish 
dates,  palms,  and  figs,  which  flourish  in  great  va-  ; carefully  from  Egyptians  (AiyvirTt***),  hut  which 
riety  and  abundance.  The  com  which  this  country  certainly  did  not  mean  a black  race  of  men.  Ac- 
produce*  is  chiefly  barley,  or  dhourra,  and  oats.  ( cording  t«>  Strabo,  it  would  apjx*ar  that,  even  from 
( 'nptaiu  Beechy  saw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  j the  earliest  times,  they  were  Arabs  following  tho 
Benga/.i,  large  quantities  of  oats,  which  lie  con-  | wandering  pastoral  life,  which  prevails  among 
sidered  to  lie  the  sjiontaneous  production  of  the  soil,  them  to  the  present  day.  (xvii.  835.)  The  Phn*- 
Their  situation  was,  however,  in  open  tracts  among  ! nicians  apjxar  to  have  traded  with  them  at  a very 
forests,  apparently  deserted  cultivations  (p.  347),  I early  period ; and  from  their  description  of  the 
and  the  grain  was  therefore,  probably,  the  pnv-  country  probably  arose  the  first  fanciful  idea  of  the 
duct  of  the  last  neglected  crops.  It  is  a singular,  Hesperian  Gardens,  which,  as  already  observed, 
hut,  except  in  a few  accidental  instances  like  the  were  supposed  to  have  their  seat  in  this  country, 
present, a universal  fact,  that  the  bread  corns  an*  no  It  is  prul  table  that  the  report  of  this  luxuriance  of 
witkitn  ixtnoKXots.  The  fruit — grapes,  melons,  i the  district  was  one  inducement  to  the  (ireek 
pumpkins,  mclonrani  (or  egg  plants),  cucumbers, 1 settlement  in  Cymne;  but  the  immediate  cause 
mid  tomatas  : a peculiar  plant,  culled  Baurin,  is  also  seems  to  have  Won  the  pressure  of  population  in 
raised,  though  not  in  great  abundance;  fine  arti- i I-acedaanon,  consequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
chokes,  and  green  ami  red  pepper,  are  also  very  i descendant*  of  the  Argonauts  from  Lemnos  by  the 
plentiful.  But  the  plant  for  which  this  country  is  Pclasgian  population  of  Attica.  After  a troubled 
the  mast  remarkable  is  the  Silphium,  nn  umbel-  t residence  of  some  years,  these  exiles  threw  off  a 
liferous  perennial  resembling  the  hemhx-'k  or  wild  1 large  body  of  emigrants,  who,  under  the  command 
carrot,  of  which  the  most  marvellous  tale*  are  re-  ! of  Battu*.  and  bv  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  esta- 
lated  by  the  ancients.  Its  origin  was  said  to  be  1 blished  the  first  ( ireek  colony  in  Africa  of  which 
miraculous;  it  perished  under  cultivation,  but  j there  is  any  record.  The  pressure  of  (Mipulation 
throve  in  the  most  savage  and  neglected  deserts. ' continuing  in  l.acod«*inuti,  and  the  oracle  urging 
A liquor  produced  from  it  was  esteemed  an  almost  ! the  Greeks  to  follow  their  count rymen,  u general 
universal  remedy  for  inward  ailments ; and  various  propensity  to  emigrate  wus  at  last  excited;  and, 
ointments,  comjtounded  of  the  stalk,  leaves,  and  about  sixty  years  after  the  first  adventurers  had 
root,  were  held  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  outward  lauded,  a movement  that  might  almost  lie  called 
applications.  The  silphium  was  an  object  of  puli-  I national,  was  made  toward  the  African  shores, 
lie,  almost  of  divine,  honour;  it  was  an  offering  The  natives  and  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been 
to  the  deified  king  of  the  country,  and  its  figure  was  , equally  alarmed  at  this  irruption  ; they  combined 
*ta  rafted  upon  the  coins  of  Cvrene.  (Plinv,  xix.  8 ; to  expel  the  intruders,  hut  received  so  decisive  a 
xxii.  22;  Theophrastus,  iv.  3;  Arrian,  IlisL  Ind.  i defeat  that  few  of  the  Egyptians  returned  to  their 
xliii.;  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  28,  Ac.)  It  does  not,  how-  ] own  country.  In  the  succeeding  generation  tin* 
ever,  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  other  sopo-  j town  of  Barca,  which  subsequently  gave  name  to 
ritic  plants  of  the  same  family.  (Beechy, 400-420;  , the  whole  country,  was  built.  This  once  famous 
Pacho,  247-255.)  Thus,  though  not  verv  varied,  city  ha*  now  vanished,  and  even  its  site  is  a matter 
the  productions  of  Barca  are  sufficiently  abundant,  of  dispute.  Fora  generation  or  two,  there  were 
and  nothing  hut  industry  seems  requisite  to  re-  now  two  Greek  kingdoms  in  Africa,  that  of  Gyrene 
store  this  country  to  the  state  in  which  Herodotus  and  that  of  Barca;  both,  however,  shared  the  fate 
ltcheld  it,  when  three  successive  harvests,  on  the  of  their  Egyptian  neighbour, and,  under Cambyses, 
coast,  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  summits  of  tho  liecame  a part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  so  re- 
inountains,  occupied  by  the  Greek  inhabitants  tnained,  till  the  conquests  of  Alexander  change*! 
eight  months  in  every  year.  (Beechy,  2fll,  839.  t he  aspect  of  Eastern  affairs.  Under  hi*  successors 
387,  rt  nas*.  ; Pacho,  59,  99,  153,  235,  rt  pass. ; they  formed  a part  of  the  Greco-Egyptinn  king- 
lierod.  Melp.  199.)  dom;  bat  before  its  fall  they  paused  into  the 

The  domestic  animals,  camels,  horses,  oxen,  hands  of  Borne.  With  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  extremely  numerous,  nations,  Africa  fell  lor  ti  while  Item-nth  the  power 
and  form  the  riches  of  the  preseii t wandering,  as  of  the  Vandals;  hut  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
of  the  ancient  settled  imputation.  The  hog.  for-  early  Mohammedans  quickly  added  this  country 
hidden  by  the  Mohammedan  law  to  the  faithful,  to  their  dominions.  This  was  the  last  important 
is  found  only  in  his  savage  state;  but  ill  this  revolution.  During  the  many  centuries  that  the 
state  he  exists  in  great  numbers,  maintaining  his  , Greek  and  Komnn  rule* l in  Barca,  civilisation, 
ground  aguinst  the  jackals,  hyictias,  and  other  ! art*,  and  science*  flourished  ; t lie  remains  of  aque- 
i masts  of  prey  that  infest  the  same  locality.  In  I ducts,  temple*,  and  other  mighty  works, sufficiently 
sects  are  exceedingly  numerous  : and  even  the  j attest  this  fact ; hut  the  refinement  was  entirely 
l.H  ust,  which  is  a frequent  visitor,  is  scarcely  more  foreign,  and  vanished  with  the  exotic  (topulalion 
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which  introduced  it.  The  Arab  is  again  the  sole 
possessor  of  the  soil:  and  the  description  of  the 
shepherd,  who  held  it  before  the  Greek  arrived, 
would  in  everv  imjiortnnt  funicular  apply  to  him 
at  this  day.  'I'he  cities  of  this  country,  especially 
those  of  Berenice  (tienqazi),  Arsinoe,  ilarca,  Ajiol- 
louia,  ami  Cyrene,  which  gave  name  to  the  district 
called  Pentupolis  (n«rr«roAt<),  are  very  famous 
in  antiquity.  These  towns,  however,  frequently 
changed  their  names,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  follow  the  ancient  writers.  The  name 
Barca  has  however,  undergone  no  change,  and  the 
W.  division  of  the  country  is  still  called  Cyre- 
tiaica.  The  E.  portion  is  called  Mamiorica,  which 
is  also  an  ancient  denomination. 

BARCELONA,  a city  ami  sea-port  of  Spain,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  cap.  prov.  Catalonia,  on  the 
margin  of  a fruitful  plain,  U-tween  the  rivers  Besos 
and  Llobregat,  at  the  foot  of  Monjouicb  ( Mans 
Jot  is),  315  m.  EXE.  Madrid,  194  m.  $»E.  Valencia, 
connected  bv  railway  with  both  these  cities.  Pop. 
160,014,  ami  including  the  suburbs  183,787,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1857.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified,  being  surrounded  with  strong  walls,  fosses, 
and  batteries.  The  citadel  to  the  NE.  of  the  city 
is  a regular  octagon  on  the  system  of  Yauban, 
with  accommodation  fur  7,000  men.  The  citadel 
communicates  with  the  fort  of  San  Carlos  on  the 
sea,  by  a double  covered  way,  which  surrounds  the 
city  as  far  ns  Barccloncttu.  The  fortress  of  Mon- 
jouich,  on  the  mountain  of  that  name,  is  looked 
upon,  if  properly  garrisoned,  as  impregnable;  it 
commands  the  town  on  the  8\V. 

'I'he  city  is  divided  bv  the  promenade,  called  La 
Rnmhla,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  that  to  the 
N\V.  Wing  called  the  new,  ami  that  to  the  NE. 
the  old  city.  The  streets  in  the  latter  are  nar- 
rower and  more  crooked  than  in  the  former.  The 
houses,  which  are  mostly  of  brick,  are  generally 
from  four  to  five  stories  high,  with  numerous  win- 
dows and  balconies.  The  old  Roman  town  may 
still  be  distinctly  traced,  occupying  a small  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  one  of  its 
gates  ami  some  of  its  towers  well  preserved.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  custom-house, 
ami  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  few  of 
the  public  buildings  are  worth  any  special  notice. 
The  cathedral  is  a noble  structure,  in  the  later 
Gothic  style,  with  finely  (tainted  windows,  and  a 
choir  of  good  workmanship  ami  singular  delicacy. 
With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Dominicans, 
the  convents  are  destitute  of  any  attractions;  and 
the  records  and  pictures  of  the  heretics  who  had 
suffered  in  the  city  from  1489  to  1 726,  described  by 
Mr.  Townsend  as  existing  in  the  latter,  arc  no 
longer  to  be  met  with. 

Barcelona  has  a royal  junta  of  government,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities.  A Junta 
de  Cornercio,  or  Liard  of  trade,  supjsirts  public 
professorships  of  navigation,  architecture,  paint- 
ing. sculpture,  perspective  landscape,  ami  orna- 
mental flower-drawing,  engraving,  chemistry, 
ex|ierimental  philosophy,  agriculture,  and  1st  any  ; 
short-hand  writing,  commerce,  and  accounts;  me- 
chanics, and  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. It  has  a large  cabinet  of  coins,  and  awards 
|xrnsions  and  rewards  for  superior  attainments  and 
useful  inventions.  It  also  maintains  some  of  its 
students  in  foreign  parts,  to  perfect  themselves  in  , 
their  studies  ; and  has  expended  large  sums  in  I 
drawing  plans  and  taking  levels  of  the  ground  for 
canals  and  other  public  works  in  the  province.  It 
has  also  four  public  libraries,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, eight  colleges,  a college  of  surgeons,  and 
professorship  of  practical  medicine,  a college  of 
pharmacy,  academies  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of 
belles  letires , a school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  house  of 


industry  ( Real  Cana  de  Caridad ),  numerous  hos- 
pitals, a foundling  institution,  and  several  other 
charities.  The  general  hospital  is  a well  managed 
institution.  The  population  of  the  city  has  not 
an  exclusively  Spanish  apiicarance.  Spanish  hats 
arc  scarcely  to  lie  seen,  and  the  mantilla  is  not 
imlis|>eiisable.  The  features  of  the  females  are 
more  regular,  their  forms  slighter,  their  com- 
plexions clearer,  and  their  hair  less  coarse  than 
that  of  tjie  Andalusian  ladies;  but  their  eyes  have 
less  expression.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  po- 
culiar,  their  red  ea|is  hanging  a foot  down  their 
liacks;  crimson  girdles,  anil  gaudy  coloured  plaids, 
give  them  a highly  grotesque  apjiearnnce.  Bar- 
celona has  some  fine  public  walks;  the  Rambla , 
already  referred  to,  is  always  crowded,  and  is 
hardly  inferior  to  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  There 
is  also  a charming  walk  round  the  ramparts,  with 
delightful  views,  )>articularly  towards  the  sea. 

The  o|>era  here  enjoys  a considerable  reputation ; 
the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  large  and  handsome. 
There  are  several  valuable  libraries  and  collections 
of  MSS. ; especially  the  royal  archives  of  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  containing  20,000  loose  MSS., 
8,000  in  folio  volumes,  and  900  |utpal  bulls.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  leather, 
ince.  Wool,  and  cotton,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
flourishing. 

The  trade  of  Barcelona  has  declined  since  the 
emancipation  of  Sjmnish  America;  but  it  is  still 
far  from  inconsiderable.  The  subjoined  state- 
ment, compiled  from  official  returns,  gives  the 
numlier  of  Rritish  vessels  which  entered  the  port 
of  Barcelona  during  the  five  vears  1360-0*1,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  their  tounage,  and  the 
total  value  of  cargoes : — 


Twn 

t.iw n j 

Ton* 

V*Iw  of  C»rgo** 

181,0 

170  i 

87,798 

£38*2,600 

1801 

18* 

84.7W 

308.606 

i w;*i 

150  j 

40.992 

06.7*20 

1863 

185 

40,8*20 

107,615 

1864 

104  ! 

27.016 

83,870 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  sugar,  fish, 
hides,  cocoa,  iron  hoops,  cinnamon,  dye-woods,  in- 
digo, staves,  cheese,  bees’  M ax,  coffee,  horns,  and 
specie,  mostly  from  America,  Culm,  and  Porto 
Rico.  The  exports  consist  of  wrought  silks,  soap, 
firearms,  paper,  hnt-s,  laces,  ribands  and  steel.  The 
harlsiur  is  formed  by  & mole  running  to  a con- 
siderable distance  iti  a S.  direction,  having  a light- 
house and  battery  at  its  extremity.  The  depth 
of  water  within  the  mole  is  from  18  to  20  ft;  but 
there  is  a bar  outside,  which  has  frequently  not 
more  than  10  ft.  water.  When  in  the  harbour, 
vessels  are  pretty  well  protected;  they  are,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  the  S.  winds,  and  great  damage 
was  done  by  a dreadful  storm  in  1821.  1-arge 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  mole. 
The  commercial  activity  of  the  city  has  greatly 
improved  since  the  opening  of  the  lines  of  railway 
which  connect  it  with  the  capital  and  the  most 
important  towns  of  Spain.  A railway  across  the 
Pyrenees  to  Perpignan  completes  the  direct  in- 
tercourse with  the  northern  states  of  Europe.  The 
line  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa  was  chiefly  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  French  capital. 

Barcelona  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
a I suit  200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  300 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
S|min.  and  to  have  been  named  after  its  founder, 
llumilcnr  Barcino.  After  the  Romans  and  the 
Goths,  it  was  subjugated  by  the  Aral*,  in  the 
liegiiming  of  the  eighth  centurv;  and  was  re- 
conquered from  them  by  the  Catalonian*,  aided  by 
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Charlemagne  and  Ludovico  Pio,  in  801.  It  was 
then  governed  by  counts,  who  were  independent 
sovereigns,  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  was  ceded,  by  marriage,  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon.  Barcelona  is  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  for  the  zeal,  skill,  and  success 
with  which  her  citizens  prosecuted  commercial 
undertakings.  She  singly  rivalled  the  maritime 
towns  of  Italy  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant; 
and  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  establish  consuls  and 
factories  in  distant  countries,  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  trade.  She  would  seem  also  to  be 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  compiled  and 
rumulgated  the  famous  code  of  maritime  law, 
Down  by  the  name  of  the  Cononlato  del  Mare ; 
and  the  earliest  authentic  notices  of  the  practice  I 
of  marine  insurance,  and  of  the  negotiation  of  bills 
of  exchange,  are  to  be  found  in  her  annals.  She 
has  been  more  celebrated  os  a commercial  than  as 
a manufacturing  town ; though  in  this,  also,  her 
progress  has  been  very  respectable. 

Barcelona  lias  sustained  seven  regular  sieges 
since  its  recovery  from  the  Arabs.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  of  the  Succession,  it  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  party  of  Charles ; but,  after  a j 
desperate  resistance,  it  was  taken,  in  1714,  by  the  > 
forces  of  Philip  V.,  commanded  by  the  Due  de 
Berwick.  The  French  got  possession  of  it  in 
1808,  and  kept  it  all  through  the  Peninsular  War, 
lu  1821  it  was  attacked  by  tlie  yellow  fever,  which 
is  saul  to  have  carried  off  a fifth  jiart  of  the  popu- 
lation. Thirteen  councils  have  been  held  here, 
and  above  twentv-four  assemblies  of  the  Cortes, 
down  to  the  last,  in  1706.  It  has  had,  also,  many 
visits  from  the  Spanish  monarch**,  as  they  were 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  Catalonia  to  appear  here 
in  person  to  be  crowned  and  take  the  oaths  os 
sovereigns  of  this  principality  and  of  Aragon : 
which  ceremony  was  observed  down  to  the  time  of 
Philip  V.  (Miriam),  Diccionario  Geogratieo,  il 
890-806,  ana  SuppL,  art,  ‘ Barcelona Beport  of 
Mr.  Consul  Baker  on  the  Trade  of  Barcelona  for 
1864,  iu  * Consular  Reports.*) 

Bakcelona  (New),  a town  of  Colombia,  cap. 
prov.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neveri,  about  3 in. 
from  the  sea,  and  40  m.  SW.  Cumana;  lat.  10°  6' 
62  "N.;  long.  64°  47'  W.  Estimated  pop.  10,000; 
about  half  of  whom  are  whites.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  it  hail  a considerable  trade 
with  the  W.  India  islands.  It  is  still  a place  of  some 
commerce,  being  well  situated  for  the  exportation 
of  the  cattle  and  other  produce  of  the  l in  nos  to  the 
W.  India  islands.  Sj leaking  generally,  it  is  badly 
built;  the  houses  being  of  mud  and  ill  furnished. 
The  streets  are  uii|>aved,  which  makes  them  filthy 
during  the  rains,  while  in  dry  weather  the  dust  is 
intolerable.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  un- 
healthy pluces  in  S.  America.  It  was  founded  in 
1634  ; previously  to  which,  the  cap.  of  the  uistr. 
was  Cumanagoto,  two  leagues  higher  up  the  river. 

BAItCKLUNETA,  a suburb  of  Barcelona,  on 
the  SE.  side  of  the  river,  often  considered  as  a ser- 
rate town.  It  was  built  in  1764,  on  n uniform 

{dan,  under  the  direction  of  Marquis  Mina;  the 
muses  are  all  of  red  brick. 

BARCELONETTE,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Basses  Allies,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Ubaye,  80  in.  N K. 
Digue.  Pop.  2,426  in  1K61.  It  is  beautifully  ( 
situated  in  a fine  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  * 
above  3,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
consists  principally  of  two  main  streets,  which  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles ; the  houses  are 
neat  and  good ; and,  altogether,  this  is  perhaps  the 
handsomest  town  of  the  French  Alps.  It  has  a court  i 
of  origiifal  jurisdiction,  a college,  a primary  nor-  j 
mal  school,  and  an  agricultural  society.  Above  , 
200  silk  looms  have  recently  been  established  here, 
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and  it  has  also  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  and 
fulling-mills. 

Barcelonette  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a Roman  town.  Being  on  the  frontier  of  two 
states  frequently  at  war,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken  : but  was  definitively  ceded 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Manuel,  the  liberal  deputy,  to 
whose  memory  a monument  has  been  constructed 
I in  the  principal  square.  It  consists  of  a fountain, 
surmounted  by  a funeral  urn,  and  having  on  one 
of  its  sides  a bust  of  Manuel,  with  the  inscription, 
taken  from  Bern  tiger,  ‘ Bras,  tete  et  occur,  tout 
etait  peuple  en  lui.’ 

BABCELOS,  or  BABCELLOS,  a town  of  Por- 
tugal, prov.  Minho,  on  the  Cavado,  28  m.  N. 
Oporto.  Pop.  6,200  in  1858.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  Hanked  with  towers:  streets  broad  and 
straight,  houses  well  built : it  lias  a fine  bridge 
over  the  river,  a grammar-school,  a hospital,  and 
a workhouse.  The  town  is  very  ancient. 

BARDSKY,  a small  island  of  N.  Wales,  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  near  the  N.  point  of  Cardigan  Bay, 
co.  Caernarvon ; lat.  62°  45'  N.,  long.  4°  46'  W. 
length  about  2 m.;  breadth  1 m.  The  pop.  in 
1831  was  84,  but  had  decreased  in  1861  to  81.  The 
island  contains  370  acres,  one-eighth  of  which  is 
a mountain  ridge,  feeding  a few  sheep  and  rabbits; 
the  rest  a tolerably  fertile  clay  soil,  growing  good 
wheat  and  barley.  Its  rental  docs  not  exceed 
100 L a year,  in  throe  distinct  holdings.  It  is  ac- 
cessible only  on  the  SK.  side,  where  there  is  a 
small  well-sheltered  hartsmr  fur  vessels  of  thirty 
or  forty  tons.  On  the  N.  and  XE.  it  is  sheltered 
by  the  promontory  of  Braich-y-Pwll,  2$  m.  distant. 

I In  the  channel  between  them  is  a very  rapid  cur- 
: rent,  rendering  it  unsafe,  except  to  experienced 
| hands.  The  perpendicular  and  projecting  cliffs 
are  a great  resort  of  pufiins  and  other  migratory 
birds  in  the  breeding  season,  and  their  eggs  form 
a considerable  trade,  being  gathered  by  men  sus- 
pended from  the  summits  of  the  promontory.  There 
is  a lighthouse  on  the  island  (with  fixed  and  re- 
volving lights),  established  in  1821,  under  the 
Trinity  House,  having  the  lantern  elevated  141  ft, 
above  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  present  name 
! to  its  forming  a refuge  for  the  last  Welsh  hards. 
It  had  an  ancient  and  celebrated  abbey,  the  annual 
revenue  of  which,  at  the  general  suppression,  wad 
461  Is.  4^t/.  The  site  is  traceable  only  from  nu- 
merous walled  graves,  and  a building  called  the 
Abbot's  Lodge,  lu  a ruined  antique  oratory,  with 
an  insulated  stone  altar  at  the  E.  end,  the  church 
service  is  read  on  Sundays  by  one  of  the  inhab. 
to  the  rest,  when  the  weather  docs  not  permit  them 
to  resort,  to  the  parish  church  of  Aberdavon,  on 
the  promontory. 

BARE1LY,  an  ini.  distr.  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Delhi, mostly  between  28°  and  29°  N.  lat.;  having 
N.  the  distr.  of  Pillibhect,  K.  and  BE.  Shahie- 
hanpore,  and  W.  and  SW.  Saiswun  and  Morada- 
had : area  6,900  mi.  m.;  surface  generally  level 
and  well  cultivated:  the  Ganges  hounds  it  W., 
and  the  Ramgunga  and  many  small  streams  inter- 
sect it.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  but  during 
winter,  with  N.  winds,  the  thermometer  falls 
below  30°  Fahr.,  and  water  freezes  in  the  tents. 
A few  years  ago  there  were  said  to  be  4,458,380 
kucha  bega*  of  land  in  cultivation,  assessed  with 
a land-tax  of  2,266,280  mj»ees,  ora  little  more  than 
8 annas  per  bega.  Most  of  this  is  realise* I,  though 
the  gov.  not  resorting  to  sales  of  land  for  arrears 
of  taxation,  as  in  the  lower  provinces  the  land-tax 
has  always  been  dillicult  to  collect,  and  much 
depends  upon  the  decision  and  judgment  of  the  col- 
lector. 3,362,022  began  are  tit  for  culture,  but  nut 
in  actual  tillage ; and  3,558.899  began  arc  re|>orted 
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as  waste.  To  the  N.  there  is  much  jungle,  ami 
between  Bareily  city  ami  Anopaher  extensive 
wastes  prevail,  consisting  of  lands  which  were 
formerly  cultivated,  but.  are  now  covered  with 
long  grass,  which  parches  and  inllames  in  summer, 
and  swarms  with  foxes,  jackals,  hogs,  and  game,  j 
Bishop  Heber  says,  (tint  the  soil  and  climate  gene-  , 
rally  are  very  fine;  in  most  parts  date-palms  and  j 
plantains  are  common,  as  well  as  walnut,  apple, 
and  pear-trees,  vines,  d*c.  This  distr.  is  noted  for  j 
a fine  species  of  rice  called  Imsmati  (pregnant  with 
perfume),  superior  to  the  best  of  1’atno.  Hus- 
bandry, in  general,  is  superior  to  that  of  Oude, 
and  the  articles  produced  of  a bettor  quality:  the  j 
sugar,  rice,  and  cotton  arc  the  highest  priced  in  i 
India.  The  roads  and  bridges  are  better  than  in  J 
most  parts  of  the  British  provinces;  and  the  cart ' 
commonly  in  use  is  a larger  and  more  convenient 
vehicle  than  that  of  Bengal.  Formerly  a great 
deal  of  salt,  called  hurrah  *u/t,  was  made  collate- 
rally with  nitre,  in  this  distr.,  and  exported  in 
large  quantities.  The  imports  from  the  lower 
prov.  an-  chiefly  chintzes,  gttdjoes,  salt,  coarse  sugar, 
and  cutlery,  cottons,  cheap  trinkets,  coral,  beads, 
and  slave-girls:  articles  from  the  lull  region,  ami 
even  from  Thibet,  were  formerly  imported  thither 
on  the  backs  of  goats.  The  inliah.  are  pretty 
equally  divided  into  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans: 
the  tribe  of  lianjarcos  (carriers  and  bullock 
drivers),  estimated  at  14,000,  have  been  all  con- 
verted from  the  former  to  the  latter  faith.  Not 
long  since  Bareily  distr.  was  overrun  by  clans  of 
Mohammedan  warriors,  or  rather  banditti.  ready 
to  join  any  leader  who  chose  to  hire  them,  and 
many  thousands  of  whom  served  under  Holknr. 
Jeswunt  How,  &c. : they  were  disaffected  to  the 
British  government,  ami  for  many  years  disturbed 
the  country  by  robberies  ami  other  crimes  : they 
have  at  length  mostly  either  dispersed  or  settled 
down  into  more  quiet  lives:  but  Bareily  is  still 
a distr.  from  which  judicial  appeals  to  the  supreme 
courts  are  very  frequent.  There  arc  108  Persian 
and  105  Hindoo  schools  in  this  distr.,  entirely 
supported  by  the  pupils.  Hindoos  and  Mussul- 
mans have  no  scruples  as  to  mixing  together  in 
these  establishments : rending,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  Persian  constitute  the  principal  branches  of 
tuition.  The  original  Sanscrit  name  of  this  terri- 
tory was  Kuttair,  till  incontorated  with  Kohilcund; 
with  which  it  was  ceded,  in  1774,  to  the  nabob  of 
Oude:  since  1801  it  has  been  under  the  British 
pn  sid.  of  Bengal. 

Bareilt,  a city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
district,  seat  of  a court  of  circuit  and  appeal,  head 
of  a judicial  division,  and  one  of  the  six  chief  pro- 
vincial cities  in  the  Bengal  presidency ; on  the 
banks  of  the  united  .fooah  and  Sunkrah : lat.  28°  23' 
N.,  long.  7i*°  l*‘>'  E. ; 42  in.  NW.  of  the  Ganges, 
and  700  m.  zW.  Calcutta.  Total  area  2,087  sq. 
in.;  pop.  1.378,208  in  1801.  The  principal  street 
is  nearly  2 m.  long,  and  tolerably  well  built,  but 
flic  houses  arc  only  one  story  high.  There  are 
several  mosques,  and  an  old  fort  crumbling  to 
ruin.  The  British  civil  station  and  cantonments, 
consisting  of  a quadrangular  citadel,  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  stand  S.  of  the  town. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  brazen  water-pots, 
decorated  witli  varnish  and  a remarkable  imitation 
of  gilding;  other  household  articles:  with  saddlery, 
cutlery,  carpets,  embroidery,  and  hookah*.  There 
are  131  Persian  and  Hindoo  schools  in  Bareily, 
300  seminaries,  attended  by  about  3,000  pupils, 
and  an  established  English  college  with  #50  stu- 
dents ; 1 1 persons  teach  Arabic,  and  2 others  me- 
dicine, and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  9 Hindoo  and 
13  Persian  schools.  In  1818  an  alarming  insur- 
rection broke  out.  in  this  city,  occasioned  by  an 
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attempt  to  impose  a police  tax,  which  was  not 
uelled  without  much  difficulty  and  bloodshed* 
lie  lands  in  the  vicinity  are  but  8 ft.  above  the 
waters  of  the  Ramgunga,  and  are  annually  inun- 
dated. 

BA  BENTON,  a town  of  France,  dep.  La  Monche, 
cap.  cant.,  7 in.  SE.  Morlaix.  Pop.  2,918  in  1881. 

BAH  FLEUR,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
La  Manchc,  16  m.  E.  Cherbourg.  Pop.  1,304  in 
1801.  Its  harbour,  which  was  once  considerable, 
is  now  choked  up  with  sand. 

BAHGA,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Lucca, 
near  the  Scroll io,  16  m.  N.  Lucca.  Pop.  of  dis- 
trict 7,790  in  1861.  There  arc  fine  jas|>er  quarries 
in  its  environ*. 

Bap.oa.  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Coni, 
28  ro.  SSW.  Turin.  Pop.  3,900  in  1861.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  left  bonk 
of  the  G random  It  lias  a manufactory  of  arms, 
and  a pretty  active  commerce.  There  are  slate 
quarries  in  its  vicinity. 

HAHGEMONT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  7 
ra.  NNK.  Draguignan.  Pop.  1,870  in  1861.  It 
stands  on  a hill  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  ami 
sheltered  by  mountains.  Moreri,  the  author  of 
the  famous  historical  and  biographical  dictionary 
(Lc  Grand  Dictionnaire  Histonque),  was  bom 
here  in  1648. 

BARI  (an.  Barium),  a sea-port  and  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the 
Adriatic,  60  m.  NNVV.  Tnrcntum  : lat.  41°  7'  52” 
N.,  long.  16°  53'  2”  E.  Pop.  31,327  in  1861,  The 
town  occupies  a tongue  of  land  of  a triangular 
form,  and  i»  defended  by  double  walls  and  a cita- 
del. The  views  from  the  nun  part  above  the  har- 
bour are  extremely  fine.  Streets  narrow,  crooked, 
and  filthy ; houses  mostly  mean ; water  brackish 
and  bad.  Principal  public  buildings,— cathedral, 
with  a steeple  268  ft.  high ; the  old  prion.*  of  St, 
Nicholas,  founded  in  1087,  resorted  to  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims;  the  college,  founded  in  1817  for  the 
education  of  nobles;  the  lyceurn,  the  new  theatre, 
and  the  vast  building  of  the  diocesan  seminar}*, 
which  admits  120  scholars  from  four  provinces, 
who  arc  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  instructed  for 
eight  ducats  a month  each.  It  is  the  seat  of  mi 
archbishopric,  and  of  a civil  and  criminal  court. 
Besides  the  cathedral  it  has  several  parish  churches, 
and  convents  for  both  sexes,  nn  orphan  asylum, 
two  hospitals,  and  a large  arsenal,  including  w ithin 
it  com  magazines  and  a mtmt  de  pieti.  It  has 
fabrics  of  cotton,  cloth,  silk,  hats,  soap,  glass,  Ac. 
The  acqua  ttomaehica , a liquor  made  of  herb*  and 
spices,  and  used  all  over  Naples  as  rhasse  raff' . is 
prepared  here  in  great  perfection.  The  port,  which 
is  encumlxTed  with  sand,  only  admits  small  ves- 
sels; but  in  the  roads  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
from  1 6 to  IK  fathoms.  Nearer  the  shore,  in  from 
10  to  12  fathoms,  the  ground  is  foul  and  rocky. 
A railway,  opened  in  1865,  connects  the  town  with 
Trani  ami  Ancona,  and  may  possibly  contribute  to 
raise  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  place.  Bari  is  a 
very  ancient  city.  1 1 is  referred  to  by  Horace.  Bari 
mania  piscasi,  (Sat.  i.  5.)  In  more  modem  time* 
it  fell  successively  into  the  possession  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Norman*.  It  has  licon  throe  times  nearly 
dost  roved,  and  as  often  rebuilt  on  the  same  place. 

HABILE.  n town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  1\*- 
tenza,  4 m.  SSE.  Melfi.  Pop.  4,272  in  1861.  It 
stands  on  a hill,  and  has  three  churches.  It  was 
founded  by  a Greek  colonv  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

BARJAC,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  cap. 
cant.,  19  m.  E.  Alai*.  Pop.  2,523  in  1861, 

BA1MOLS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  ,Y;,r*  cap. 
cant.,  12  m.  NNW.  Brignollos.  Pop.  3,435  in 
j 1861.  It  has  a filature  of  silk,  with  fabrics  of 
l»aper  and  earthenware,  distilleries,  and  tanneries. 
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The  subterranean  chapel  of  the  ci-devant  convent 
of  the  barefooted  Carmelites  lias  some  very  curious 
stalactites. 

BARKING,  a tovrn  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hund.  Beaoontra,  on  the  Boding,  8 m.  E. 
London.  The  population,  which  was  3,404  in 
1831,  had  risen  to  5,076  in  1861.  The  whole  pa- 
rish had  a pop.  of  10,006  in  1861.  The  town  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  Barking  Creek  (as  the  Bo- 
ding, below  the  town,  is  usually  called),  where  it 
widens  and  receives  the  tide  of  the  Thames,  2 m. 
above  its  influx  into  that  river.  The  Boding  con- 
tracts much  immediately  above  the  town,  but  has 
been  made  navigable  for  small  craft  to  Ilford. 
The  church  was  formerly  attached  to  the  celebrated 
abbey,  and  has  many  curious  monuments.  The 
living  Is  a vicarage,  with  two  chapels  (one  at  Il- 
ford, the  other  at  Epping  Forest)  annexed ; it  Is 
in  the  patronage  of  All  Souls’  Coll.,  Oxford. 
There  is  a free  school  and  market  house.  A court 
is  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  every  third  week, 
where  causes  of  trespass,  and  of  debts  under  40s. 
are  tried.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fishermen, 
or  engaged  as  bargemen  and  market  carriers  to  < 
London.  The  parish  contains  10,170  acres,  about  ; 

I, 500  of  which  are  occupied  bv  the  forest  of  Hai- 
nan! t,  where  is  the  famous  Fuirlop  Oak,  round 
which  an  annual  fair  is  held  on  the  first  Friday  in 
July.  Another  portion,  called  the  Level,  is  ho  low 
that  high  tides  are  only  kept  out  by  an  emlwink- 
ment ; and  it  has  been  subject  in  former  times  to  j 
frequent  inundations.  The  last  serious  one  oc- 
curred in  1707,  when  1,000  acres  of  rich  land  were 
lost,  and  a sandbank  formed  at  the  breach,  1 m. 
long,  stretching  half  across  the  river.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  proprietors,  parlia- 
ment took  it  up  as  a national  concern,  and  a fresh 
embankment  was  made,  which  cost  40,000/.  This 
has  been  since  kept  in  repair  under  commissioners 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  hank  is  from  8 to 
14  ft.  high,  and  has  a pathway  on  its  summit, 
(treat-  quantities  of  vegetables  are  supplied  from 
this  parish  to  the  London  markets,  wing  for- 
warded chiefly  by  railway.  Under  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  the  whole  parish  is  placed  in  the 
Romford  union,  and  has  eight  guardians. 

The  abbey  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
ancient  in  the  kingdom;  it  was  founded  about  677, 
for  mins  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  several  ofj 
its  abbesses  were  canonised.  In  870,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  10th  century 
rebuilt  and  restored  to  its  former  splendour  by 
Edgar.  Subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  its  govern- 
ment was  frequently  assumed  by  the  English 
queens.  Its  ahltcss  was  one  of  the  four  who  held 
Iturouial  rank,  and  lived  in  great  state.  At  the 
general  suppression,  its  annual  revenue  was,  ac- 
cording to  Sneed,  1,08 1/.  6*.  2 £»/.;  according  to 
Dugdale,  862/.  12*.  The  abbess  and  thirty 
nuns  were  pensioned  off.  There  is  scarcely  a trace 
left  of  the  building. 

BAR-LE-DUC,  or  BAR-SIJR-ORXAIX,  a town 
of  France,  cap.  dtfp.  Meuse,  on  the  Oniain,  128  nu 
E.  Paris,  on  the  Paris-Strnsbourg  railway.  Pop. 

II, 922  in  1861.  It  stands  partly  on  the  summit 
and  declivitv,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  Its 
castle,  of  which  only  the  ruins  now  remain,  was 
burnt  down  in  1649,  and  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled in  1670.  The  lower  town,  traversed  by 
the  Oniain,  over  which  there  arc  three  stone 
bridges,  is  the  best  built,  and  is  the  sent  of  manu- 
factures and  trade.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  hotel  of  the  prefect,  the  town-house,  col- 
lege, and  theatre.  In  one  of  the  churches  is  the 
celebrated  monument  of  Rene'  de  Chalons,  Prince 
of  Orange,  by  Kichier,  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Besides  the  college,  the  town  has  a nunnery,  a 
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normal  school,  a society  of  agriculture  nnd  of 
arts,  and  a public  library;  it  is  also  Che  seat  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  ami  commerce, 
and  of  a council  of  prudes  hommes.  The  establish- 
ments for  spinning  cotton  produce  annually  about 
500,000  kilogs.  yam ; and  there  are  fabrics  of 
cotton  stuffs,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  hats,  and 
jewellery,  with  tanneries,  works  for  dyeing  Turkey- 
red.  The  railway,  as  well  as  the  river  Oniain, 
which  is  navigable  from  the  town,  furnish  great 
facilities  for  forwarding  timber,  wine,  and  other 
articles,  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  Its  confitures  de 
groseiUes  are  highly  esteemed. 

BARLKTTA,  a sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  on  the  Adriatic,  34  m.  NW. 
Ban;  lat.  41°  19'  26"  X.,  long.  16°  18'  10"  E. 
Pon.  26,379  in  1861.  It  is  encompassed  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a citadel ; streets  wide  and  well 
paved,  but  slippery ; houses  large  and  lofty,  built 
with  hewn  stone,  which,  from  age,  has  acquired  a 
polish  little  inferior  to  that  of  marble.  Princi|»al 
public  building — the  cathedral,  a Gothic  struc- 
ture, remarkable  for  its  high  steeple,  elegant  ex- 
terior, an«l  the  antique  granite  columns  in  its 
interior : t here  are  also  several  other  churches  and 
convents  for  both  sexes;  an  orphan  asylum;  a 
college,  founded  by  Ferdinand  lv.;  and  a hand- 
some theatre.  Near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets.  Is  a colossal  bronze 
statue,  17  ft.  3 in.  high,  representing,  as  Is  sup- 
posed, the  Emperor  He  rad  ms.  ltarletta  is  the 
residence  of  a *uh-in  tendant,  and  an  inspector- 
general  of  the  adjoining  salt-works.  A magnificent 
gateway  communicates  from  the  town  to  the  har- 
bour. This  Is  formed  by  a mole  miming  out  from 
the  shore  with  a breakwater  lying  before  it.  On 
the  latter  Is  a low  light-house.  The  harbour  only 
admits  small  vessels;  but  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  the  roads,  with  off-shore  winds,  at  from  1 to 
3 m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  light-house,  in  from  8 to  13 
fathoms,  soft  muddy  bottom.  It  carries  on  a con- 
siderable trade  with  other  ports  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Principal  exports — wine, 
oil,  salt,  com,  wool,  lamb  nnd  kid  skins,  almonds, 
and  liquorice.  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  says  that  Bar- 
lettn  np|>carcd  to  him  infinitely  superior  to  must 
Neajsditan  towns.  In  winter  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly mild;  hut  during  part  of  the  hot  months, 
it  iR  unhealthy.  There  arc  very  productive  salt 
springs  about  7 m.  N.  from  the  town,  managed  mi 
account  of  government.  (Craven’s  Naples,  p.  «6.) 
BARMEN.  See  ELBBRPKUff, 

BARMOUTH,  or  A BERM  AW,  a towm  nnd  sea- 
port of  N.  Wales,  co.  Merioneth,  hund.  Edemion, 
|Kir.  Corwen,  55  m.  W.  Shrewsbury  ; lat.  52°  13' 
N.,  long.  4°  2'  W.  Pop.  of  registrar’s  district, 
7,643  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  X.  side; 
the  entrance  of  the  Maw,  in  Cardigan  Bay,  where 
that  river  opens  to  an  estuary  (of  about  1 m.  in 
breadth  at  high  water),  which  forms  its  harbour. 
The  houses  are  built  in  successive  ranges  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  a hare  rocky  mountain,  from  the 
base  to  about  the  summit,  and  are  sheltered  on  the 
X.  and  E.  by  other  mountains.  The  whole  has  a 
singularly  romantic  appearance.  There  are  seve- 
ral churches  of  the  established  worship,  and  the 
Indejiendenta,  Calvinists,  and  Wesleyan*  have 
I chapels.  Barmouth  ranks  high,  as  a favourite  place, 

) of  resort,  among  the  watering  towns  of  this  coast. 

1 There  arc  excellent  hotels,  with  sea-water  baths 
; billiard  and  assembly-rooms  and  numerous  re- 
spectable lodging-houses.  The  entrance  to  the 
: harbour  is  partially  closed  by  the  small  Island  of 
, Yns-y-Brawd,  or  Friar’s  Island,  and  by  a gravel 
| bench,  on  the  S.  There  are  shifting  sands,  called 
| the  X.  and  S.  bars,  which  make  the  entrance  dilli- 
l cult ; and  it  is  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  any 
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great  burden  at  spring  tides.  In  1802  it  was  im- 
proved by  building  a small  pier,  on  which  there  is 
a beacon.  There  are  weekly  markets  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  four  fairs,  held  on  Sbrove-Tuea- 
day,  Whit- Monday,  Oct.  7th,  Nov.  21st.  Ship- 
building and  tanning  are  carried  on  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  port.  Previously  to  the  last  French 
war,  it  traded  with  Ireland  and  the  Mediterranean, 
but  the  coasting  trade  is  now  the  only  one.  It 
exports  timber,  bark,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese 
ores,  and  slates  ; and  imports  corn  and  flour,  coals, 
limestone,  hides,  and  groceries.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  of  20  tons  to  within  2 m.  of  Dol- 
gelly.  There  is  a large  turbarv  in  the  vicinity, 
through  which  a walled  canal  is  formed,  and  by  it 
and  the  Maw  fuel  is  conveyed  to  both  towns.  Bar- 
mouth is  a creek  of  the  |>ort  of  Abervstwith : 
Abrrmaw  is  the  Welsh  name,  indicative  of  its 
locality : the  English  one  was  adopted  at  a meet- 
ing of  masters  of  vessels,  in  1768.  From  the  har- 
bour to  where  the  Astro  joins  the  sea,  there  is  a 
smooth  sandy  beach,  the  view  from  which  is  mag- 
nificent. On  the  W.  are  the  opposite  shores  of 
Caernarvon;  on  the  N.  high  mountains  protrude 
into  the  sea;  above  which,  in  the  distance,  Snow- 
don may  be  seen  in  clear  weather.  The  line  of 
road  to  Dolgelly,  10  m.  E.  of  Barmouth,  comprises, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Wales. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  a market-to.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Durham,  on  tho  Tees,  227  m.  NNW.  ] 
London,  and  2 m.  SW.  Durham.  Pop.  4,477  in 
1861.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Bar- 
nard, an  ancestor  of  John  Baliol.  and  a native  of 
the  place,  who  erected  a strong  castle,  which  after- 
wards Itecamc  the  property  of  Rich.  III.  when  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville. 
During  a rebellion  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was  1 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  after  a stubborn  defence. 
The  town,  situated  on  a steep  acclivity  over  the 
Tees,  consists  principally  of  one  street,  nearly  a 
mile  long,  well  paved,  and  supplied  with  water, 
and  of  a very  cheerful  appearance,  from  the  houses 
being  built  of  a white  freestone.  St,  Mary’s  church 
is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a square  embattled 
tower.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
and  the  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  It 
lias,  also,  a national  school,  formed  and  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions ; an  hospital  for  widows, 
founded  by  John  Baliol;  and  a mechanics'  insti- 
tute, with  a library.  A jury,  chosen  at  the  court 
baron,  of  Darlington  manor,  which  has  jurisdiction 
for  debts  under  -10s.,  together  with  the  steward  of 
the  manor,  have  the  government  of  the  town.  It 
is  a station  for  receiving  votes  at  elections  for 
members  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.  The  manu- 
facture of  Seotch  camlets,  which  was  carried  on  to 
n considerable  extent,  has  lately  declined  ; but  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  hats,  and  thread,  for  spin- 
ning which  there  are  several  mills  on  the  river,  is 
in  a thriving  state.  N.  of  the  town  was  Marwood, 
once  a considerable  town,  and  giving  name  to  an 
extensive  tract  of  country*  but  now  to  be  traced 
only  in  the  ruins  of  the  church,  which  is  converted 
into  a ham.  About  2 ni.  distant  there  is  a chaly- 
beate spring.  The  coni  market,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  N.  of  England,  is  held  on  Wed- 
nesdays, that  for  cattle  on  alternate  Wednesdays ; 
fairs  on  the  Wednesdays  in  Easter  and  Whitsun 
weeks,  and  on  St.  Magdalen’s  day. 

BARNAUL,  a mining  town  of  Siltcria,  gov. 
Tobolsk,  circ.  Tomsk,  on  the  river  Obi.  near  the 
Altai  Mountains,  lat.  oil0  20’  N„  long.  83°  26'  E. 
Pop.  11,635  in  1858.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
board  for  Llie  administration  of  the  mines,  and  large, 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ore  are  melted  here. 
Considerable  quantities  of  gold  are  obtained  from 
the  latter. 
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BARNET  (CHIPPING),  a par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Hertford,  bund.  Cashio,  11  ra  NNW. 
London.  Pop.  of  parish,  2,381)  in  1861.  It  crowns 
a hill  on  the  line  of  the  great  N.  road  from  the 
metropolis;  and,  being  a considerable  thorough- 
fare, and  having  a station  on  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  has  usually  a bustling  apjjearance.  The 
church  is  ancient,  with  an  embattled  tower.  There 
is  also  an  independent  chapel ; a free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Elizabeth  ; another  free  school, 
founded  1725  ; and  two  sets  of  almshouses,  each  for 
six  poor  women.  A weekly  market  on  Monday, 
and  fairs  April  8 and  September  4 : the  latter 
I wing  one  of  the  principal  cattle  fairs  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  the  central  town  of  a poor  law  union 
of  nine  parishes. 

On  the  14th  April,  1471,  the  decisive  battle  took 
place  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, on  Gladsmuir  Heath,  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
town  ; when  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  the  Lancas- 
trian forces,  was  totally  defeated  and  slain.  An 
obelisk  was  erected  in  *1740,  in  commemoration  of 
the  event. 

BARNSLEY,  a market-to.  of  England,  W.  rid- 
ing co.  York,  on  the  Dearne,  155  m.  NW.  by  N 
London,  34  m.  SW.  York,  and  9 ra.  S.  Wakefield, 
on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  The  population, 
which  was  8,284  in  1821,  and*  12,310  in  1841,  had 
risen  to  17,890  in  1861.  The  to.  (in  Domesday 
Book  called  Bemrslet/e)  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
a hill  Streets  generally  narrow',  and  houses  old. 
but  latterly  it  has  been  much  improved,  and  is 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  It.  has  two  episcopal  places  of  worship, 
with  a Rom.  Cath.  and  several  dissenting  chapel*. 
A free  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1665,  it 
has  also  national  and  other  schools,  a subscription 
library,  and  a scientific  institution.  A court  baron 
is  held  annually,  under  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  lord  of 
the  manor ; a court  leet,  for  the  honour  of  Ponte- 
fract, with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  5/..  every 
thud  Saturday;  and  petty  sessions  on  Wednesday. 
The  meetings  ure  held  in  the  new  town-hall  This 
is  one  of  the  places  for  receiving  votes  at  general 
elections  for  the  riding.  Linen  is  extensively 
manufactured,  as  Is  also  steel  wire  for  needles. 
There  are  three  foundries,  in  which  steam  engines 
are  made,  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  ore  carried  oti. 
The  place  is  surrounded  with  coal-pits,  a great 
1 portion  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  bv  rail  to 
i the  metropolis.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
I day;  fairs  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Feb.,  13th 
I May,  and  1 1 th  Oct.  A canal,  connecting  the  Colder 
j and  Don,  posses  bv  the  town. 

I BAKXSTABL.fi,  a sea-port  town  of  the  United 
States,  Massachuse  tts,  cap.  co.  same  name,  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  bounding  Cape  Cod  Bay,  to  the 
S.,  63  m.  SE.  Boston.  Pop.  5,590  in  I860.  It 
has  harbours  on  both  sides  the  isthmus;  that  on 
the  St.  side,  called  Hyalines  Harbour,  is  pro- 
tected by  a breakwater,  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government.  There  are  extensive  salt 
marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  obtained,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants an*  largely  engaged  in  the  fishery  and  coast- 
ing trades.  The  port  has  about  80,000  tons  of 
shipping,  one-lialf  of  which  is  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
eries. 

BARNSTAPLE,  a port  of  entry,  bor.,  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  bund.  Braunton,  on  the  K. 
bank  of  the  Taw,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Yeo, 
and  at  the  {mint  where  it  begins  to  expand  into 
an  estuary,  172  in.  W.  by  S.  London,  by  road,  and 
233  m.  by  Great  Western  Railway.  The  impu- 
tation, which  amounted  to  11,371  in  1851,  had 
fallen  to  10,738  in  1861.  There  were  2,116  inha- 
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bited  houses  in  1851,  and  2,187  in  1861,  The 
town  is  situated  in  a vale,  sheltered  on  the  E.  by 
a semicircle  of  hills,  and  contains  many  good 
open  streets  and  well-built  houses;  it  is  adequately 
supplied  with  water,  and  paved  and  lighted  under 
a local  act.  The  communication  with  the  oppo- 
site aide  the  river  is  kept  up  by  means  of  an 
ancient  bridge  of  1 1»  arches.  Besides  the  estab. 
church  (a  s|>acioos  old  structure  with  a spire),  the 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists  have  each 
a chapel.  The  guildhall  is  a handsome  modem 
building,  the  under  part  of  which  is  occupied  as  a 
market-place.  There  is  a good  theatre  and  bil- 
liard and  assembly-rooms ; a free  grnmmar-school 
endowed  in  1648,  in  which  the  poet  Gay,  a native 
of  the  vicinity,  and  some  other  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, have  been  educated;  two  other  en- 
dowed charity-schools : in  one  50  boys  and  20  girls 
are  clothed  and  instructed,  in  the  other  20  girls 
are  taught  to  read  and  knit ; with  national  und 
other  schools  supitorted  by  subscription.  There 
are  three  sets  of  almshouses  in  the  town  for  aged 
poor:  Paige's,  founded  in  1553;  Litehdon's,  in 
1624 : and  llomwood's  : they  provide  for  about  60 
individuals.  The  N.  Devon  infirmary  is  near 
Barnstaple  : it  is  an  extensive  establishment,  sup- 
ported bv  suliscription,  for  the  medical  relief  of 
the  district.  The  town  has  a weekly  market  on 
Friday ; monthly  cattle-markets  on  the  same  day, 
which  are  numerously  attended;  two  great  markets 
on  the  Friday  preceding  April  21st,  and  the  se- 
cond Friday  in  December ; and  a large  annual 
fair  for  horses  cattle,  and  sheep,  held  on  the  18th 
Sept,  and  two  following  days,  in  the  town  are 
manufactories  of  serge,  inferior  broad  cloths,  and 
lace ; and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  six  or  seven 
tan-yards,  a pajs-r-mill,  and  an  iron-foundry: 
considerable  quantities  of  earthenware,  tiles,  and 
bricks,  are  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
quay  is  only  approachable  by  the  smaller  classes 
of  vessels;  ami  the  only  deep  water  within  the 
bar,  for  vessels  to  ride  in,  is  nt  the  Pool  of  Apple- 
dore.  This  liar,  which  is  at  the  outer  entrance  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Taw  (7$  m.  W.  of  Barnstaple), 
has,  at  low  water  springs,  not  above  2ft.;  at  nigh 
water  ditto,  27  ft. ; and  at  high  water  neaps,  about 
14  ft.  The  shipping,  on  Jan.  1.  1864,  comprised 
1,061  sailing  vessels,  of  42,058  tons,  and  210 
steamers,  of  17,465  tons,  which  entered  the  har- 
bour. The  clearances,  in  1863,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  407  vessels,  of  23,647  tons,  inclusive  of 
2<>7  steamers,  of  16.568  tons.  The  imports  of  the 
town  consist  chiefly  of  timber  and  deals  from 
( 'a  mu  la  and  the  Baltic,  coals  and  culm  from  Wales 
and  Bristol,  and  groceries.  The  exports  consist 
of  the  manufactured  and  agricultural  produce  of 
the  town  and  district.  The  town  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Exeter  and  other  towns  in  the 
west  of  England.  The  new  jiarl.  borough  com- 
prises the  par.  of  Barnstaple,  and  portions  of  that 
o f PUton,  on  the  N.,  and  Bishop's  Tawton,  on  the 
S. : it  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  governed  by 
n mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Courts  of  pleas,  and  session*,  ure  held  quarterly, 
in  the  guildhall;  and  a county  court  is  established 
here.  Barnstaple  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  since  the  28rd  of  Edward  I.,  the  right  of 
election  being  in  the  remaining  old  freemen  and 
101  householders.  Kegist.  electors,  783  in  1864. 

Barnstaple  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  a 
burgh  in  the  reign  of  Athclstan.  It  had  a castle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  I. : at.  the  Domesday 
survey  there  were  forty  burgesses  within,  and 
nine  without,  the  borough.  It  furnished  three 
*hi|is  against  the  Spanish  armada,  and,  in  the  latter 
pari  of  Elizabeth  s reign,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
considerable  depot  for  wool,  and  as  trading  largely 
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with  France  and  Spain.  It  liad  a monastery  of 
Cluniac  monks,  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
which  continued  till  the  general  suppression. 

BA  ROACH  or  BROACH  (DarigoiJui),  a mnrit. 
British  district  of  Himlostan,  prov.  Gujcrat,  |ires. 
Bombay,  chiefly  between  lat.  21°  25'  and  22°  20’ 
N.,  and  long.  72 0 5(1'  and  73°  23'  E. ; having  X. 
Kairah  distr.,  E.  Baroda,  S.  Surat,  and  W.  the 
Gulf  of  Cninhay  : area  1,600  sq.  in.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  250,000.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  populous  tracts  in  the  W.  of  India;  its 
aspect  is  however  rendered  rather  unpleasant  from 
the  absence  of  trees,  and  the  ill-built  villages  of 
unburat  bricks.  Cotton  is  one  of  its  chief  pro- 
ducts. Three-fourths  of  the  pop.  are  Hindoos; 
the  rest  Mohammedans.  It  has  formed  since  1803 
part  of  the  British  dominions. 

Bahoach  (an.  liarypaza.  t enter  of  wealth),  cap. 
of  the  aliovc  district,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  25  m.  from  its  mouth  ; lat.  21°  46'  X.,  long. 
73°  14'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000  in  1820,  and 
at  20,000  in  1858.  Town  poor  and  mean;  streets 
narrow  and  dirty ; climate  hot,  and  considered  un- 
healthy. The  Xerbudda  is  here  two  m.  across,  is 
very  shallow,  and  abounds  with  carp  and  other 
tish.  Baroach  maintains  a considerable  trade  in 
cotton,  grain,  and  seeds,  with  Bombay  and  Surat. 
Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos.  The 
Brahmins  have  a hospital  for  sick  and  infirm  ani- 
mals, supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  taxes  on  mar- 
riages, die.  The  vicinity  of  Baroach  is  very  fertile. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  bv  the  British  in  1772. 

BARODA,  or  BKODKBA,  an  inland  district  of 
Himlostan,  prov.  Gujcrat,  Ijetween  lat.  21°  23'  and 
22°  46'  X.,  and  long.  73°  12’.  und  74°  8'  E. : area 
about  12,000  sq.  nt. ; estimated  pop.  140,000.  Mr. 
Forljes  observes,  * If  I were  to  decide  upon  the 
most  delightful  part  of  that  province  (Gujcrat),  I 
should  without  hesitation  prefer  the  pergunnnhs 
of  Hrodcra  and  Neriad.’  It  is  fertile,  generally 
well  cultivated,  and,  down  to  1821,  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  tracts  in  India.  * The 
crops  in  other  districts,’  says  Mr.  Forties,  ‘may  lie 
equal  in  variety  and  abundance;  but  the  nunil»er 
of  trees  which  adorn  the  roads,  the  richness  of  the 
mango-topes  round  the  villages,  the  size  and  ver- 
dure of  the  tamarind  trees,  clothe  the  country  with, 
uncommon  beau  tv.’  The  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, com,  oil,  pulse,  opium,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton 
are  grow  n ; the  latter  being  the  staple  commodity. 
'Provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap;  deer,  hares, 
partridges,  quails,  and  water-fowl  extremely  cheap 
and  plentiful  The  fields  are  divided  by  high 
green  hedges.  The  numerous  villages  look  more 
in  the  Kuro|»can  than  the  Indian  style;  and  large 
stacks  of  hay  are  piled  up  and  thatched ; a cus- 
tom which  increases  a resemblance  to  Eurojiean 
scenery,  and  is  not  found  in  K.  India. 

More  than  half  the  inhah.  are  Coolies;  the 
wilder  tracts  are  peopled  by  Bhcels : the  remainder 
of  the  population  are  a race  of  Rajpoots,  Hindoo 
Banyans,  and  a few  Mohnmineduus  around  Baroda 
city.  Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation, 
especially  of  the  Coolies ; who,  though  a turbulent 
race,  ranging  themselves  under  different  chiefs, 
yet,  when  properly  restrained,  are  not  bad  tenants. 
They  wear  a petticoat,  like  the  Bhcels,  round  the 
waist,  a cotton  cloth  round  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  a quilted  kirtel,  or  lclmda,  which  they  cover 
with  a shirt  of  mail;  they  are  armed  with  sword, 
buckler,  Ism  and  arrows,  and  the  horsemen  w ith  a 
spear  and  battle-axe : they  often  undertake  secret 
nocturnal  marauding  expeditions.  They  are  but 
little  subject  to  the  laws;  and  the  magistrates  are 
obliged  to  oppose  force  to  force,  by  maintaining 
large  bodies  of  armed  men  in  their  employ.  The 
local  administration  of  justice,  and  the  collection 
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of  the  revenue  in  Bamda  are  in  the  hands  of  i 
uuimluttiar*,  or  head-farmers,  subject  to  the  eon-  ' 
trol  of  the  prince  or  his  ministers.  Both  person  | 
and  nroperty  are  more  secure,  and  the  cultivation  ' 
in  a NttS  state,  in  the  ndjacent  districts,  which 
have  been  ceded  to  the  British.  Of  late  years  the 
produce  of  this  district  has  greatly  diminished, 
the  land  lost  a third  part  of  its  former  value,  and  i 
the  revenues  been  considerably  depressed,  through  I 
the  mUgovernment  and  ra|*icity  of  the  reigning 
prince,  Syajee  Row  Guicowar.  In  1802  the  tur-  j 
lnilence  of  the  Arab  soldiery,  and  the  involved  ! 
state  of  the  finances,  induced  Anund  Row  to  l»eg 
the  assistance  of  the  British  government  of  Bom- 
bay. It  continued  under  British  protection,  and 
in  a comparatively  flourishing  state,  till  1820, 
when  Svajee  ascended  the  throne. 

Ha  no  i)  a,  an  inL  city  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the 
above  district,  and  of  the  Guicowar  dominions, 
ami  the  seat  of  a British  resident,  with  a body  of 
troops;  lat.  22°  21'  N„  long.  78°  2 V E, ; 46  m. 
XNW.  Baroach,  and  230  m.  Bombav.  The  pop., 
itt  1818,  was  estimated  at  100,000  It  stands  in  a 
marshy  situation,  on  the  left  Iwink  of  the  Vis- 
wamitra  river,  and  is  surrounded  (says  Tieffcn- 
t haler,  who  calls  it  a handsome  city)  by  a double 
w all,  the  inner  existing  under  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
the  outer  built  by  the  Maliarutlas,  when  they 
took  the  city,  in  1726.  The  walls  are  low,  of  j 
mud,  have  round  towers  at  intervals,  and  several  j 
double  gates.  It  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  | 
by  two  spacious  streets,  which,  intersecting  it  at 
right  angles,  meet  in  the  centre,  in  the  market-  1 
place,  which  contains  a square  {tnvilion,  with  three  t 
arches  on  each  side,  and  a fiat  naif,  adorned  with  , 
seats  and  fountains.  This  is  a Mogul  building, 
mid,  like  some  others  of  that  kind,  not  devoid  of  I 
beauty;  but  the  Maharotta  structures  are  nil  very  j 
poor.  In  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  this  was  a ! 
large  and  wealthy  city,  and  still  enjoys  a consi- 
derable trade.  In  its  vicinity  are  many  gardens  I 
mul  groves,  the  latter  ndorned  with  the  remains  ' 
of  Mohammedan  mosques  and  tombs.  In  the  I 
vicinity  is  a stone  bridge  over  the  Yiswamitra,  I 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in  Gujornt : and  1 
some  celebrated  wells,  with  handsome  flights  of  1 
steps  and  balustrades  in  the  environs;  the  largest 
of  these,  Soliraan's  well,  is  famed  for  the  purity 
of  its  water,  though  that  obtained  within  the  city  j 
is  said  to  be  unfit  for  use. 

BARQUESIMETO,  an  ini.  town  of  Venezuela,  I 
South  America,  at  the  extremity  of  a table-land 
enclosed  by  still  higher  eminences,  !)2  m.  \VS\V. 
Valencia,  and  IH)  m.  XK.  TruxiUo;  lat.  (jO  55'  X'., 
long,  tilt0  25'  W.  In  1807  it  contained  15.000 
(tersons;  but  it  suffered  severely  from  the  terrible 
earthquake  of  1812,  which  scarcely  left  a house 
entire,  and  buried  1,500  individuals  in  the  mins. 
The  j*»p.  of  the  town  ami  its  environs  is  now 
perhaps  10,000  or  12,000. 

HARR  A.  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  being  the  most  S.  of  the  Outer  Hebrides, 
or  group  forming  what  is  called  the  Long  Island,  j 
Pop.  1,009  in  1861.  (See  11  p.b  rides.) 

lUitHA,  a village  of  Southern  Italy,  3 m.  from 
the  city  of  Naples.  Pop.  8.17G  in  1801.  It  has 
many  country  houses  belonging  to  inhabitants  of 
Naples. 

BARRACKPOOR,  a seat  of  the  British  gov. 1 
gen.  of  India,  and  a military  cantonment,  in  a 
lieautiful  and  healthy  spot,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  , 
Honghly  river,  10  m.  N.  Calcutta.  Bishop  llebcr  I 
observes,  * It  has  what  is  here  unexampled,  a park  j 
of  about  250  acres  of  lino  turf,  with  spreading 
scattered  trees  of  a character  so  European,  that  if 
I bad  not  been  on  an  elephant,  and  bad  not  from 
time  to  time  seen  a great  cocoa-tree  towering  1 


above  nil  the  rest,  I could  have  fancied  myself  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Thames  instead  of  the  Ganges.* 
The  park  grounds  are  four  miles  in  circumference, 
contain  an  aviary  and  menagerie.  The  canton- 
ment is  a large  military  village,  with  superior 
bungalows  for  the  officers. 

BARRAMAHL,  o subdiv.  of  the  prov.  of  Salem, 
llim Install,  preaid.  of  Madras.  (See  SALEM.) 

HARRKAII,  an  inL  town  of  Hindostan.  prov. 
Gujerat,  can.  of  a small  indep.  principality,  75  m. 
KNE.  Cambay;  lat.  22°  44'  X.,  long.  74**  K.  It 
stands  near  the  right  hank  of  a tributary  of  the 
Mave,  and  is  neatly  built;  many  houses  are  of 
brick.  Its  territory  is  wild,  covered  with  jungle, 
and  inhabited  by  only  a few  wandering  and  preda- 
tory Bheels:  the  revenues  of  the  rajah  are  almost 
entirely  derived  from  compensations  from  his 
neighbour*  to  abstain  from  plundering,  together 
with  certain  moderate  duties  on  trade. 

HARR E' ( J ES,  or  BAKKE'G  ES  LES  BAINS,  a 
watering-place  in  France,  dep.  H autos  Pyrenees, 
12  m.  SSW.  Bagnferes-<le*Bigorre.  It  is  situated 
in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Ha-dan,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Pyrenees,  about  4,200  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  valley  is  gloomy  and  desolate,  being 
annually  devastated  by  the  torrent,  or  Gave  of 
Hastan,  which  frequently  threatens  destruction  to 
the  town.  It  is  frequented  on  account  of  its  hot 
(mills,  the  must  celebrated  in  Eunq>e  for  the  cure 
of  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  effect  of 
wounds.  In  consequence  of  this  latter  property. 
Barrages  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  military,  mid 
an  hospital  is  provided  for  their  use  callable  of 
accommodating  500  officers  and  men.  The  hatha 
did  not  attain  to  celebrity  till  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  they  were  visited  by  Madame  de 
Maintcnon  and  the  Due  de  Maiue.  The  springs, 
like  those  in  the  other  Pyrenean  dej**.,  are  under 
the  control  of  government.  The  stqtply  of  water 
being  sometimes  insufficient-  for  the  demand,  it  is 
distributed  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  reaches  10°  Reaumur: 
it  has  a disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  The  season 
begins  at  the  end  of  May,  and  ends  at  the  lie- 
ginning  of  October.  The  town  is  then  entirely, 
or  all  but  entirely,  deserted.  Government  incurs 
a considerable  exjH-n.sc  in  the  annual  re]uiirs  of 
the  roads  and  baths 

BARROW,  a river  of  Ireland,  being,  next  to 
the  Shannon,  the  most  important  in  that  island. 
It  rises  in  the  Sliebb  bloom  mountains  barony  of 
Tinnehinch,  Queen’s  co. : its  course  is  first  S'E. 
to  Portarlington,  then  E.  to  Monastereven,  and 
t lienee  nearly  due  S.,  past  Athy,  Carlow,  Graig, 
and  New-Rum;  about  8 m.  la-low  which  it  falls 
into  the  estuary  of  Waterford  harbour,  of  which 
it  forms  the  right  arm.  Considering  its  moderate 
magnitude,  the  Harrow  is  navigable  to  a great 
distance  : large  shij**  ascending  it  as  far  as  New- 
Ross,  which  is  its  port,  and  barges  ns  far  as  Athy 
(above  60  m.  in  a direct  line  from  the  sea),  where 
it  Is  joined  by  a branch  from  the  Grand  Canal. 
This  length  of  navigation  has  been  partly  effected 
by  artificial  means,  that  is,  by  removing  detrac- 
tions and  dcc|iening  the  bed  of  the  river : and 
notwithstanding  it  is  occasionally  liable  to  im- 
pediment, it  ha*  been  of  singular  advantage  to 
Kildare,  Queen's  co.,  Carlow,  ami  Kilkenny,  by- 
giving  thorn  access  not  onlv  to  the  important 
markets  of  New-Ross  and  VV  aterfonL  but  also  to 
those  of  Dublin. 

HARROW’S  STRAITS,  in  NW.  America,  the 
Slit  Jam  km  Lancaster's  Socnd  of  Hitffin,  is  the 
connecting  channel  between  Baffin’s  Hay,  on  the 
K..  ami  the  Polar  Sea,  on  the  W.  It  lies,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  equator,  between  the  lata, 
of  73°  45  and  74°  40’  N.,  and  is  considered  by 
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Parry  to  terminate  at  Wellington  Channel,  in 
long.  91°  47'  W.,  the  mouth,  in  BaOin’a  Bay  being 
nearly  on  the  80|.li  meridian.  It  is  therefore  about 
200  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  liotween  60 
and  70  ni.  in  average  width.  Both  shores  are 
broken  by  a great  numlwir  of  inlets,  and  that  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  S.,  i»  of  very  consider- 
able extent.  It  was  found  by  Ross  to  terminate 
in  a great  gulf,  called  by  him  Boothia.  Welling- 
ton Channel  is  even  wider  at  its  mouth  than 
Prince  Regent’s  Inlet.  It  divides  a large  tract  of 
laud  (North  Devon),  the  W.  continuation  of 
Greenland,  from  Cornwallis  Island,  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  islands  terminating  at  Melville  Isluiul. 
The  coasts  are  generally  rugged,  consisting  of 
high  mountains  and  sometimes  table-lands,  with 
bold  bluff  headlands,  but  in  nil  coses  extremely 
sterile.  'flic  strati tication  is  horizontal : the  coin- 
position  generally  limestone,  but  mixed  with  older 
formations,  as  elavslate,  hornblende,  and  granite. 
Tin*  water  of  this  strait  is  exceedingly  deq>,  the 
soundings  frequently  giving  upwards  of  2iH)  fa- 
thoms, and  very  often  no  bottom  can  be  found. 
The  tide  upon  the  shore  rises  nlsmt  3 or  4 ft.,  but 
of  current  there  is  very  little  ap|>euranec  in  any 
direction,  and  what  there  is  does  not  seem  to  lx* 
uniform  in  its  set.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  this  strait  is,  the 
sluggishness  of  the  compass  in  its  waters.  This 
is  so  great,  that  after  advancing  a short  distance 
W„  no  alteration  of  course  pnxluces  a rliange  of 
more  than  three  or  four  points  in  the  direction  of 
the  needle;  a fact  the  observation  of  which  led 
first  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magnetic  pole 
would  he  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  Whales 
and  other  natives  of  the  northern  seas  arc  very 
abundant ; but  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  general 
productions,  the  strait  d>*e*  not  differ  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  which  see.  (Parry’s  First  Vov.,  29-62, 
26  i— 269 ; Purcbos’s  Pilgrims  *•••  *47.) 

BARSAC,  a village  of  France,  dep.  Gironde,  on 
the  Gorotmc,  21  m.  SE.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  2,959  in 
1361.  It  is  famous  for  its  white  wines:  they  art* 
of  the  same  class,  and  sell  for  about  the  same 
price,  as  those  of  Sauterne.  * Ils  en  different,’ 
says  dull  ion  (Tu|x>graphio  de  Vignohles),  ‘ pnr  un 
pen  moins  de  finesse,  de  seve,  et  de  bouquet;  mais 
ilssont  plus  spiritueux.’ 

BAR-SUR-AIJBE,  a town  of  France,  'dep.  Aube, 
cap.  nrniud  on  the  right  bank  of  the  AuIh\  23  in. 
E.  Troyes.  The  pop.  numbered  4,727  in  1361.  A 
line  of  railway  connects  the  town  with  Paris  and 
with  the  eastern  deps.  of  France.  It  is  agreeably 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a fountain,  in  a tine  valley  ; 
hilt  is  generally  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built.  It  was 
formerly  much  more  considerable  than  at  present, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  remains  of  thick 
walls  and  fosses  nut  vet  entirely  tilled  up.  There 
is  a tiuc  promenade  along  the  river.  It  has  a tri- 
bunul  of  original  jurisdiction ; manufactures  of 
cotton,  cotton  hosiery,  and  serges;  with  nail- 
works,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.  The  vineyards 
in  its  neighbourhood  pnxluco  white  and  red  wines 
in  considerable  estimation.  An  obstinate  coniiict 
t«K>k  place  here  on  the  24th  May,  1814,  between 
the  French,  under  Mortier,  and  the  allied  forces 
under  Prince  Schwartzcnbcrg,  when  the  latter 
were  repulsed. 

BA  R-SU  E-SEINE,  a town  of  France,  d«*p. 
Aulie.  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seine,  19  ra.  SE.  Troyes. 
Pop.  2,770  in  1861.  The  town  has  a station  on 
the  railway  from  Paris  to  Mulhnuse.  It  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  rich  vineyards,  at  the  extremity 
of  a narrow  valley;  is  well  built  and  well  laid 
out ; and  has  some  tine  promenades  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a handsome 
atone  bridge.  1 1 lias  a court  of  original  jurisdiction ; 
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and  has  fabrics  of  paper,  cotton,  hosiery,  cutlery, 
and  tanneries.  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  the 
coni  and  wine  of  the  neigh bnurhood. 

This  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  re|>eatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
Burgundian  wars.  In  1596  the  inhabitants  de- 
stroyed the  fortifications,  and  it  has  since  enjoyed 
comparative  tranquillity. 

BARTEX,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia, 
10  m.  N.  Rastenburg.  Pop.  1,685  in  1861.  It  is 
well  built,  and  is  defended  by  n fort. 

BAUTENSTE1N,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  on  the  Alle,  34  in.  SE.  Konigsberg.  Pop. 
4,695  in  1361.  It  is  the  seat  of  u court  of  justice 
and  of  domains,  and  of  an  ecclesiastical  inspection ; 
lias  three  churches,  a college,  au  hospital,  tanneries, 
and  fabrics  of  doth,  linen,  and  jiottery. 

BARTFA,  or  BAKTFELD,  a free  town  of 
Hungary,  co.  Sarosch,  on  the  Tope,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains;  15  m.  NNE.  Zol**n; 
lat.  49°  16'  10"  N.,  long.  21°  13'  51"  JE.  Pop.  5,300 
in  1357.  It  is  well  built,  has  several  Catholic 
churches,  and  the  Lutherans  have  a church  and  u 
school.  It  formerly  enjoyed  considerable  distinc- 
| tion  as  a seat  of  learning ; and  in  the  16th  century 
| several  esteemed  works  proceeded  from  its  presses. 

I It  has  a valuable  collection  of  old  records,  and  is 
the  residence  of  several  noble  families.  It  has 
! some  trade  in  wine,  linen,  and  woollen  yam.  In 
t its  vicinity  are  two  chalybeate  springs  much  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  waters  of  which  are  carried  to 
other  parts,  like  those  of  Seitz. 

BARTH,  a sen- port  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Po- 
merania, reg.  St  nils u nd,  on  the  Binnen-Zcc,  which 
communicates  with  the  Baltic,  17  in.  WNW.  Stral- 
sund.  Pop.  5,757  in  1361.  It  has  a chapter  fur 
ladies,  founded  in  1733.  and  three  hospitals.  It 
carries  on  some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  in  slii]>- 
building. 

BAKTHELEMY  DE  GBONIN  (ST.),  a village 
of  France,  dep.  Isere,  15  in.  SSW.  Grenoble.  Pop. 
750  ill  1361.  Near  this  is  the  * burning  fountain ,* 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ci-tU  vant  Dau- 
phine.  It  is  a spring  issuing  from  a calcareous 
plateau,  alsmt  3 ft.  long  by  1 in  breadth.  The 
water,  though  at  the  tcui|»craturc  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  always  bubbling  and  Ixuling;  and  when 
it  is  stirred,  or  a burning  IkkIv  is  appronehed  to  it, 
it  takes  tire,  as  it  sometimes  does  s{>ot)tatieou*ly 
after  summer  rain*.  This  phenomenon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
gas,  generated  by  the  decomjiosition  of  iron.  The 
: gas  is  easily  collected,  and  is  at  tirst  verv  intlam- 
i enable,  but  speedily  loses  this  quality.  'I'liere  are 
no  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  vicinity.  Of  late 
years  s|s>ntaneous  combustions  are  saiJ  to  be  rarer 
than  formerly. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (ST.),  one  of  the  lesser  N. 
Caribbee  islands,  belonging  to  Sweden,  30  m.  N. 
St.  Christopher’s ; lat.  17°  65'  85"  N„  long.  62°  50' 
W.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  its  greatest  length 
being  from  FZ.  to  W.,  and  contains  about  26  sq.  m. 
Estimated  pop.  10,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
blacks.  It  is  abundantly  fertile,  producing  sugar, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo ; but  it  has  no  springs  ’ 
nor  fresh  water  of  any  sort,  except  such  &s  is  sup- 
plied by  the  rain.  Being  surrounded  by  rocks 
and  shoals,  it  is  difficult  of  access ; but  its  harbour, 
Le  Carenage,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  is  safe 
and  commodious.  Contiguous  to  the  harbour  is 
the  principal  town,  Gustavia.  This  island  was 
settled  by  the  French  in  1648,  and  was  ceded  by 
them  to  the  Swedes  in  1 781. 

BA  RTIN , or  P A KTH I N E,  a town  of  Asiatic  T ur- 
key,  Anatolia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (the an.  Partheniu*),  in  the  Black  Sea; 
lat,  11°  33'  52"  N.,  long.  32°  14'  E.  Estimated 
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pop.  11,600.  It  is  surrounded  by  a ruinous  wall, 
has  twelve  mosques,  live  khans,  and  four  baths. 
There  Is  deep  water  in  the  bay  at  the  river’s 
mouth  ; but  there  being  no  more  than  7 ft,  water 
over  the  bar,  small  vessels  only  can  come  up  to 
the  town  : these  load  with  timber,  fruit,  eggs.  Sec., 
for  Constantinople.  The  principal  inijKirt  is  salt. 

BARTOLOMEO  IN  GALDO  (ST.),  a town  of 
Southern  Italy,  prov.  Foggia,  27  m.  WSW.  Foggia. 1 
pop.  7,007  in  1861.  It  u situated  on  an  elevated 
hill  to  the  E.  of  the  Fotore ; has  a collegiate  and 
some  other  churches,  and  a diocesan  seminary. 

BARTON-ON  HUMBER,  a market-town  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  N.  div.  wap.  of  Yarborough, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Humber.  It  includes  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Man*:  area,  6,710 
acres.  Pop.  3,707  in  1H61.  The  main  body  of  the 
town  is  about  1 m.  from  the  river,  but  a portion 
called  ‘ Barton  water-side,’  is  quite  contiguous  to 
it.  Formerly  it  was  a place  of  very  considerable 
importance,  and  was  surrounded  by  a rampart  ami 
fosse ; but  at  present  it  is  principally  known  bv 
the  well-frequented  ferry  cm  one  of  the  great  N. 
roads,  leading  hence  across  the  Humber  to  Hull. 
There  is  a branch  line  of  railway  to  New  Holland, 
which  places  the  town  in  communication  with  the 
eastern  counties  railway  system.  It  has  some 
pretty  good  streets  and  inns,  and  two  churches, 
St,  Peter’s  nnd  St.  Mary’s;  the  former  being  very 
ancient.  It  luis  some  trade  in  com,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles  ropes  and  sack- 
ing. The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday,  and 
another  for  cattle  is  held  once  a fortnight. 

BARWALDE,  or  BARENWALD  (that  is, 

4 Forest  of  the  Bears’),  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Bran- 
denburg, on  a lake,  32  in.  N.  Frankfort,  on  the 
Oder.  Pop.  4,016  in  1861.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
signed  here,  in  1631,  a secret  treaty  with  France. 

BASEL1CE,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Ben  even  to,  cap.  cant.,  21  m.  SE.  Canqiobasso. 
Pop.  4,508  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a mountain,  has  an  hospital,  and  two 
monts  de  putt,  established  to  portion  and  marry 
poor  girls. 

BAS- EX-BASSET,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Haute  Loire,  cap.  cant,,  on  the  Loire,  12  m.  N. 
Isscugnux.  Pop.  3,189  in  1861.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  blond  lace,  ribbons,  and  earthenware. 

BASH  EE  ISLAN DS,  a cluster  belonging  to  the 
E.  Archipelago,  5th  division  (Cratrfurd),  lying 
due  N.  of  Luzon  (Philippines),  between  lat.  20® 
and  21°  X.  They  are*  rocky,  and  live  in  number, 
with  four  smaller  islets.  Dampier  visited  them, 
and  called  the  hugest  Grafton  Isle  ; it  is  about  18 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  lias  good  anchorage  on  the 
W.  side.  It  produces  fine  yams,  sugar-cane,  plan- 
tains, and  vegetables,  besides  bogs  and  goats  in 
plenty.  GtMid  water  close  to  the  l>each  is  found 
in  abundance,  (*old  in  considerable  quantities  is 
washed  down  by  the  torrents  in  the  Bashee  Island, 
which  the  inhabitants  work  into  a thick  wire,  and 
wear  as  an  ornament:  iron  is  the  favourite  medium 
of  exchange.  The  natives  are  civil,  inoffensive, 
and  social.  These  islands  belong  to  S|>ain ; the 
governor  resides  on  Grafton  Island,  with  about 
J60  soldiers,  some  artillery,  and  a few  priests. 

BASEL,  or  BASLE,  a canton  in  the  NW.  of 
Switzerland,  the  1 1 1 li  in  the  Confederation,  between 
47°  25'  ami  47°  37'  N.  lat. ; having  N.  France  and 
the  g.  d.  of  Baden,  W.  France  and  Solothum,  S. 
tile  hitter  canton  and  Berne,  and  E.  Argo  via: 
shape  very  irregular ; the  greatest  length  is  24  m., 
and  the  greatest  breadth  from  13  to  17  m. : area 
8 G.,  or  169*0  E.,  sq.  m.  The  Jura  chain  runs 
through  the  country,  its  surface  displaying,  of 
course,  mountains  and  valleys,  with  a level  tract 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Basel.  The  moun- 
tains reach  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  8,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  moat  elevated  is 
the  Hauenstein,  over  which  there  is  a much-fre- 
quented excellent  new  road,  leading  from  Basel  to 
.Varan  and  Zurich.  The  Rhine  flows  through  the 
N.  part  of  the  canton,  scjkurating  a small  district 
from  its  main  liody.  Near  the  city  of  Basel  the 
Birse,  which  rises  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  falls  into 
the  Rhine:  it  is  not  navigable,  but  teems  with 
fish.  Besides  this,  there  are  various  rivulets  de- 
scending from  the  Jura  chain  to  the  Rhine.  Cli- 
mate mild.  Since  1881,  when  the  country  popu- 
lation revolted  successfully  against  the  aristocratic 
rule  of  the  citv,  the  cant,  has  l>ccn  divided  into 
Basel  city  and  Basel  Country.  Pop.,  cant,  of  Basel 
city,  42,251,  in  I860,  and  of  Basel  country  51,778 
at  the  same  census.  The  territory  of  the  former 
comprises,  besides  the  city  of  Basel,  that  portion  of 
j the  canton  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  valleys  and  the  plain  near  the  city  are  well 
cultivated,  and  the  country  produces  com  enough 
for  its  consumption.  There  are  32,560  acres  of 
arable  land,  16,817  ditto  meadows,  3.410  ditto  vine- 
yards, and  15,520  ditto  of  wood.  Wine  is  made  of 
pretty  good  quality,  the  best  being  that  of  St. 
Jacob,  calk'd  Schweitztrblui  (Swiss  blood).  Ma- 
nufactures form  the  principal  employment  of  the 
people.  Ribbon  making  had,  so  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century,  become  an  im- 
portaut  business  in  Basel.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  great  numbers  of  French 
emigrants  settled  in  the  town,  who  gave  a fresh 
impulse  to  the  manufacture.  In  1846,  there  were 
3,550  ribbon  looms,  2,950  of  which  were  in  Basel 
; town  and  600  in  Basel  country.  In  1863,  the 
n uinl ht  of  looms  had  increased  to  4,500.  There 
were  78  great  manufacturers  in  1863,  employing 
about  12,000  hands.  In  addition  to  the  ribbon 
manufacture,  silk  thread,  taffetas,  with  satins  nnd 
cotton  ribbons,  are  made  on  a small  scale.  Pat- 
terns were  formerly  introduced  from  France,  but 
now  14  or  15  pattern-drawers  are  kept  to  provide 
designs  for  the  manufacturers.  Hie  value  of  the 
exporta  of  ribbons  amounts  to  about  600,0001* 
nearly  half  of  which  g»»ea  to  the  U.  States,  ami 
the  other  half  to  Germany,  France.  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden.  Salt-springs  were  discovered 
in  1838  hi  Basel  country,  and  salt-works  either 
have  been,  or  are  to  be,  established.  Each  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  canton  has  half  a vote  in  the 
.Swiss  diet ; and  each  has  its  indejiendent  govern- 
ment, consisting  in  both  of  a grand  council  and  a 
petty  council,  the  former  with  a president,  and  the 
latter,  in  Basel  city,  with  a burgomaster,  and  in 
Basel  country,  with  a president,  at  the  head. 
Alsmt  9-10ths  of  the  inhab.  are  Prot.,  and  1-lOjth 
Gath.  Primary  and  secondary  schools  have  been 
generally  established.  Previously  to  1832.  the 
only  university  of  Switzerland  was  in  Basel.  It 
was  founded  m 1459  by  Pope  Pius  II.;  but  at 
present  it  has  no  great  reputation.  The  revenue 
of  Basel  town  for  1868  ninoiuited  to  1,239,465 
francs,  or  49,578/.,  alsmt  one-eighth  of  which  was 
derived  from  excise  duties,  including  tax  for  sale 
of  beasts.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  95,070/1 
The  canton  contributes  22,950  fir.  to  the  treasury 
of  the  confederacy,  and  furnishes  918  men  to  the 
federal  army.  The  communes  are  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  those  poor  persons  who  have  the  right  of 
citizenship;  but,  as  charitable  institutions  and 
private  subscriptions  commonly  suffice  for  this 
purpose,  a poor-rate  is  seldom  necessary.  The  in- 
iiab.  of  Basel  city  are  aristocrat ieal,  and  attached 
to  their  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  manners;  those 
of  Basel  country,  on  the  other  hand,  have  demo- 
crat ical  tendencies,  and  instead  of  being  averse 
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from,  are  prone  to,  innovations ; violent  animosi- 
ties have  existed  between  the  two  divisions. 

The  country  which  forma  the.  canton  of  Basel 
belonged,  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ruvraci.  In  the  middle  apes  it  formed 
part  of  the  Bnrgundion  empire,  till  1026,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  German  emperor 
Conrad  II.  Basel  was  subsequently  governed  by 
an  imperial  bailin';  but  the  bishop  of  Basel  shared 
with  the  citizens  in  the  government.  By  degrees 
the  city  acquired  the  .same  immunities  as  a free 
city  of  the  empire.  Basel  assisted  the  Swiss  in 
the  Burgundian  war,  and  was  admitted  a mem  tier 
of  the  confederacy  in  1501.  (Dr.  Bo  wring’s  Re- 
port on  the  Manufactures  of  Switzerland;  Report 
by  Mr.  Burnley,  Secretary  of  Legation,  dated 
June  29,  1663.) 

Basel  (city  of),  one  of  the  principal  in  Switzer- 
land, cap.  of  the  above  canton;  lat.  47°  80'  86" 
N.,  long.  7°  85  E. ; 35  m.  XXW.  Berne : on  both 
sides  the  Rhine,  where  its  course  turns  N.,  near 
the  French  frontier.  The  portion  on  the  S.  side 
the  river  is  called  Great,  ami  that  on  the  X.  Little 
Basel,  the  communication  between  them  being 
kept  up  by  a bridge  000  ft.  long.  Pop.  of  city 
37,918  in  i860.  This  is  the  (Mtpulation  of  the  city 
proper;  that  of  the  canton,  going  bv  the  name  of 
Basel-city,  being  42,261,  The  city  presents  to  the 
visitor  a peculiar  mixt  ure  of  the  gaiety  of  a French, 
with  the  sombre  Gothic  air  of  a German  town : 
1 It  looks,’  says  Dr.  Beattie.,  • like  a stranger  lately 
arrived  in  a new  colony,  who,  although  he  may 
have  copied  the  dress  and  manner  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  come  to  reside,  wears  still  too  much 
of  his  old  costume  to  pass  for  a native,  and  too 
little  to  lie  received  as  a stranger.’  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  unimportant  fortifications,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built.  ’Hie  cathedral,  built  1319, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Roman  emperor  Valentinian 
originally  erected  the  strong  fortress  called  Barilla , 
contains  the  tombs  of  iEcolampadius,  Erasmus, 
and  the  Empress  Anne,  consort  of  Kodolph  of 
Hapeburg.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  the 
arsenal,  the  town-house,  with  some  tine  stained 
glass  windows,  and  the  hall  where  the  Council  of 
Basel  was  held.  There  is  a university  (sec  pre- 
ceding article),  a gymnasium,  and  numerous  other 
public  schools ; a public  library,  with  53,000 
printed  vols.  and  many  valuable  MSS.,  medals, 
and  paintings  bv  Holbein ; a botanic  garden : 
museums  of  natural  history  and  anatomy;  literary 
and  philanthropic  societies,  Ac.  Basel  Is  the  rich- 
est town  in  Switzerland;  its  inhabitants  are  in- 
dustrious and  well  instructed  About  one-tifth 
port  of  the  state  revenues  are  applied  to  public 
education.  Its  trade  is  flourishing:  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  riblmns  and  other  silks ; those  of 
leather,  paper,  gloves,  and  stockings,  are  comjwira- 
tively  inconsiderable.  Bn  .-cl  was  a distinguished 
city  throughout  the  middle  ages:  near  it,  in  1414, 
a few  hundred  Swiss  made  an  heroic  resistance  to 
an  army  of  40,000  French.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Holliein,  Erasmus,  and  Bemouilli. 

BASILICATA,  a prov.  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  former  kingdom  of  Xaplcs.  Pop.  520,789  in 
1861.  . In  the  reorganisation  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1863,  it  was  named  Polenta. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a par.,  bor.,  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  div.  and  bund.  Basingstoke, 
45  m.  WSW.  London.  Aren  3,970  acres.  Pop. 
4,263  in  1851,  and  4,664  in  1861.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  1851  was  892,  and  rose  to  938 
in  1861.  It  is  a neat,  respectable  town,  in  the 
midst  of  a fertile,  well  wooded  district,  at  the 
junction  of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great 
W.  line  from  the  metropolis.  The  line  of  the 
London  and  Southampton  railway  also  passes 
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close  to  the  X.  of  the  town,  and  has  a station 
there;  so  that  it  usually  wears  the  appearance  of 
much  bustle  and  activity.  It  is  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  has  hail  many  new  houses  added  to  it 
within  the  last  few  years.  A stream,  called  the 
Town-brook,  flows  past  it  to  join  the  Loddon,  of 
which  it  is  a principal  branch  ; a canal,  formed  in 
1796,  at  an  expense  of  180,0004,  extends  from  the 
town  to  the  Wey,  which  river  communicates  with 
the  Thames,  and  so  completes  the  water-line  be- 
twixt Basingstoke  and  London,  'file  church  is  a 
spacious  structure  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
Friends,  Independents,  Wcsleyans,  and  followers 
of  Whitfield,  have  cha;>ols  in  the  town.  There  is 
a free  grammar-school,  in  which  12  boys  are  edu- 
cated ; a blue-coat  school  for  the  same  number, 
supported  by  the  Skinners’  Company,  of  London ; 
and  a national  school,  for  200  boys  and  girls;  there 
ore  also  almshouses  for  1 1 poor  people,  and  several 
charitable  benefactions,  the  principal  being  an 
estate  left  by  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  annual 
proceeds  of  which  amount  to  250/.  a year.  Near 
the  town  is  a tract  of  108  acres,  on  which  every 
householder  has  a right  of  pasture,  from  May  to 
Christmas.  There  is  a g«*xl  town-hall,  built  in 
1829;  at  which  period  the  market-place  was  en- 
larged. The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednes- 
day, and  four  annual  fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
Whit  Wednesday,  23rd  Sept.,  and  10th  Oct., 
chiefly  for  cattle.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the 
woollen  trade  into  the  kingdom,  this  town  obtained 
a good  share  of  it,  and  was  for  a long  period  notes l 
for  druggets  and  shalloons ; but  at  present  there 
are  no  manufactures.  The  malting  and  com  trades 
constitute  its  chief  business;  and,  being  the  centre 
of  a rich  agricultural  district,  its  markets  are  very 
well  attended,  and  its  retail  trade  considerable. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  there  are  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors;  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  borough,  which  were  previously  co- 
extensive with  the  |utrish,  are  restricted  to  the 
area  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  was  incoqsmitcd 
by  a charter  in  the  20th  James  I.,  confirmed  by 
another  in  17th  Charles  I.  Courts  of  petty  and  of 
quarter  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held,  and'  there  is 
a court  of  pleas,  which  has  now  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness. The  revenues  of  the  cor|x>rntion  are  derived 
from  lands  and  tenements  in  the  parish,  and  ave- 
rage above  1,0004  a year.  Under  a local  assess- 
ment for  paving,  lighting,  Ac.,  about  3504  are 
annually  collected.  It  is  the  central  town  of  a 
poor  law  union  of  37  parishes,  and  a polling  town 
for  the  northern  division  of  Hampshire. 

The  town  Is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  having 
a market.  From  23  Edward  I.  to  4 Edward  II.  it 
sent  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.,  but  thenceforth 
t he  privilege  ceased  to  he  exercised.  John  de 
Basingstoke,  a distinguished  scholar  of  the  13th 
century;  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator ; and 
Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  were  bom  in  the 
town. 

BASQUE?  I LLE,  a town  of  France,  dffp  Seine 
Inferieure,  on  the  Vienne;  10  m.  8SW.  Dieppe. 
Pop.  2,9)4  in  1861.  It  has  fabrics  of  linen  and 
serge. 

BASRAH.  See  Bussora. 

BASS,  a rocky  islet  of  Scotland,  frith  of  Forth, 
about  3 m.  from  Tantallon  castle,  coast  of  Had- 
dingtonshire. It  is  of  a circular  form,  about  300 
ft.  m diameter,  and  nearly  400  ft.  high.  Some 
parts,  not  less  than  from  200  to  300  ft.  in  height, 
project  in  lofty  terrific  precipices  over  the  sea! 
The  summit  resembles  an  obtuse  cone.  The  con- 
tinual beating  of  the  waves  has  o|>rncd  vast  exca- 
vations all  round  the  lower  sides.  The  sea  is  of 
great  depth  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  W.,  hut  shallow  on 
the  S. ; towards  which  also  the  rock  declines,  and 
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is  accessible  in  calm  weather.  It  is  perforated  bv  i 
a cavern,  running  NW.  ami  SE.;  it  is  quite  dark  j 
in  the  centre,  where  there  is  a deep  pool  of  water,  j 
whence  it  widens  towards  both  apertures ; that  to 
the  SE.  being  the  highest.  There  is  a spring  of 
water  near  the  centre,  high  on  the  rock,  and  grass 
for  a few  sheep  kept  on  it.  Various  corallines  and  i 
fuci  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  sea.  Vast  j 
quantities  of  solan  geese  resort  to  the  Hass  in 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  depart 
in  September.  There  was  here  formerly  a castle, 
afterwards  converted  into  a state  prison,  where 
various  imlividuals  have  Ikhjm  confined.  After  the 
Revolution,  a party  of  the  adherents  of  James 
VI I.  having  obtained  jw*ssossion  of  the  castle,  held 
out  after  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  surrendered. 
Rut  their  Isiats  being  at  length  seized  or  lost,  and 
not  receiving  any  supply  of  provisions,  they  were 
com|M'llcd  to  capitulate,  when  the  fortifications  | 
were  destroyed.  This  islet  is  a very  conspicuous  | 
object,  ami  is  visible  from  a considerable  distance.  | 

HASS’  STRAITS,  the  nnrne  given  to  the  strait  j 
separating  New  Holland  from  Van  Diemens  Land,  j 
It  is  so  colled  from  Mr.  Bass,  a surgeon,  by  whom  ! 
it  was  explored  in  1798,  while  on  a scaling  voyage 
from  Port  Jackson  in  an  open  boat.  Where  nor-  j 
lowest  it  is  about  105  in.  acnim,  and  is  much  cn- 
cumliered  with  islands  and  coral  reefs,  so  that  its 
navigation  requires  great  attention.  The  prevail- 
ing  winds  are  from  the  VV.  The  tide  rises  from  8 1 
to  12  ft.,  running  at  from  1$  m.  to  3}  m.  an  hour. 

HASSAIN,  a marit.  town  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire. cap.  of  a prov.,  and  residence  of  its  governor;  ; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hinnan  river  (the  right  \ 
branch  of  the  Irrawadi) ; lat.  16°  49*  N.,  long.  | 
94°  45'  E.;  100  m.  W.  Rangoon,  and  300  m.  SS\V.  ; 
A vo.  Pop.  estimated  at  5JMMI.  It  is  one  of  the! 
three  princhutl  jiorts  of  the  Birman  empire. 

B ASSAM),  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Vicenza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bren  to,  17  in. 
NNE.  Vicenza,  21  m.  N.  by  \V.  Padua,  l’np.  [ 
13,100  in  1857,  It  is  situated  in  a salubrious  hilly  ; 
countrv,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  j 
the  olive ; is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  well  built  ( 
of  stone.  It  is  joined  to  a suburb  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a tine  bridge.  180  ft.  in  length,  i 
Some  of  its  churches  are  handsome,  ami  adorned  j 
with  pictures  by  Liiacoitm  da  Pouti  and  his  son, 
natives  of  the  town.  There  are  here  four  con- 
vents for  nuns,  a hospital,  a munt  de  puts,  nud 
barracks.  The  mineralogical  cabinet  and  botanical 
garden  of  M.  Parolitii  deserve  the  traveller’s  atten- 
tion. Hassano  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  straw 
hats,  anti  copper  utensils,  with  extensive  silk  fila- 
tures  and  tanneries.  Hut  the  printing  establish- 
ment of  Remondini  is  not  merely  the  moat  im- 
portant work  in  the  town,  but  is  one  of  the  must 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  employs  50  presses  ami  ubout  1,000 
hands,  ami  has  attached  to  it  pa|ier  mills  mid 
an  engraving  department,  which  has  produced 
Volpato  and  oi  her  distinguished  artists.  The  town 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk,  the  produce 
of  its  territory,  cloth,  wood,  iron,  com,  wine,  ami 
cattle.  A great  deal  of  charcoal  ia  shipped  here 
for  Venice. 

BANSK'K  (LA),  a town  of  France,  de'p.  du  Non), 
cap.  cant..  14  m.  W.  Lille,  on  the  canal  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  2,985  in  1801.  It  has  establishments 
for  spinning  cotton,  combing  wool,  with  soap- 
works,  distilleries,  ami  potteries.  Owing  to  its 
portion,  it  is  the  entrepot  of  the  arrondissements 
of  Uethune  and  Su  Pol,  and  has,  in  consequence,  a 
considerable  trade.  It  was  formerly  fortified;  but 
Isuiis  XIV.  having  taken  it  from  the  S|>aniards, 
made  the  works  lie  dismantled. 

BASM.1N,  a marit,  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
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Aumngnhad,  distr.  N.  Concan ; separated  from 
Salsette  by  n narrow  channel,  ami  about  20  m.  N. 
Bombay;  lat.  19°  20'  N\,  long.  72°  66'  E.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531, 
who  fortified  it  with  rumjwirt*  and  bastions,  and 
supplied  it  with  no  fewer  than  seven  churches.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Mabrattas  in  1750;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  peace  with  the  peishwa,  which 
annihilated  their  federal  empire,  was  signed  Dec. 
81st,  1802,  since  which  it  has  belonged  to  the 
Brit  id i. 

B ASTI  A,  a sea-port  town  of  Corsica,  cap.  arrond., 
on  its  E.  coast,  within  23  m.  of  its  NE.  extremity  ; 
lat.  42°  43'  N.,  long.  9°  2G'  E.  Pop.  19,304  in 
1801.  This  town,  which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  island,  is  built  amphitheatre- wise  on  a rising 
ground,  and  has  a fine  apjsarance  frrnn  the  sea. 
Hut  on  entering,  it  is  found  to  lie  ill- built,  and 
the  streets  narrow  and  crooked.  It  is  defended  by 
a citadel,  and  by  walls  and  bastions;  but  these 
arc  of  no  use,  except  for  the  defence  of  the  jn.rt, 
being  commanded  by  the  heights,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  town  is  built.  The  harlmur,  formed  bv 
a mole,  is  tit  only  for  small  vessels;  its  entrance1  is 
narrow  and  difficult,  and  vessels  are  exposed  to 
the  land  winds,  which  sometimes  blow  violently 
from  the  NW.  There  is  Anchorage  outside  the 
mole  in  10  or  1 1 fathoms.  It  is  the  seat  of  a royal 
court  for  the  island,  and  of  tribunals  of  commerce 
and  of  primary  jurisdiction  ; and  has  a communal 
college,  a model  school,  a society  of  public  instruc- 
tion, ami  a theatre.  It  produces  soap,  leather, 
liqueurs,  and  wax ; and  exports  oil,  wine,  goat- 
skins, coral,  wood,  and  hides.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1794,  but  was  soon  after  recovered 
by  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  At  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  an 
insulated  rock,  called  Jl  Leone,  from  the  striking 
resemblance  it  bears  to  a liom  couchant. 

BATAVIA,  a sea-[«>rt  and  city  of  Java,  cap.  of 
that  island : seat  of  the  gov.  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  the  EM  and  the  principal  emporium  of  the 
E.  Archi|>clago,  on  an  extensive  bay  on  the  NW. 
coast  of  the  isL;  lat.  0°  *'  S.,  long.  106°  50'  E. 
According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1861,  the 
town  hail  135,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  alsiut 
80,000  natives  and  27,000  Chinese.  Batavia  is 
built  in  a marshy  situation,  at  the  month  of  the 
Jaecatxa  river ; several  of  its  streets  being  inter- 
sected by  canals,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  and 
their  banks  lined  with  trees  in  the  Dutch  fashion. 
Hut  these  canals,  being  receptacles  for  the  tilth  of 
the  city,  contributed,  together  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  to  render  it  very  unhealthy.  In  this 
respect,  however,  it  has  been  materially  improved 
since  1815,  partly  by  building  a new  town  on  the 
heights,  a little  more  inland,  where  the  govern- 
ment functionaries  and  princi)ml  merchants  have 
their  residences;  and  partly  by  the  demolition  of 
useless  fortifications,  the  filling  up  of  some  of  the 
canals,  and  the  cleaning  of  ot  hers,  and  the  widening 
of  several  of  the  old  streets.  The  older  parts  <»( 
the  town  are  now,  in  fact,  principally  occupied 
by  Chinese jind  natives,  and  though  intermittent 
fevers  are  still  said  to  be  prevalent,  we  doubt  whe- 
ther it  be  much  more  unhealthy  than  most  other 
plaees  on  the  island.  The  existing  fortifications 
consist  only  of  a few  small  batteries  and  redoubts 
in  and  about  the  city.  The  houses,  of  brick  and 
stuccoed,  are  s|»acious  and  neat ; the  ground  lioore 
in  the  principal  houses  are  formed  of  marble  tlags; 
the  chief  street  lies  along  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  consists  of  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  the 
principal  merchants,  none  of  whom,  as  already 
.•dated,  (wish  the  night  in  Batavia.  The  Stadthsu*. 
in  which  the  courts  of  law  are  held,  is  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  city ; At  the  opposite  quarter  is  the 
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citadel,  a square  fortress  with  a bastion  at  each  | lieing  introduced  by  a member,  nmy  report  to  it 
angle,  containing  the  residence  of  the  guv.  and  1 whenever  he  pleases  during  his  stay  at  Batavia, 
some  warehouses : there  am  three  churches,  and  a The  evenings  at  the  Harmonic  are  spent  in  con- 
theatre.  The  Jnccatra  is  navigable  for  2 m.  inland  ! vernation,  or  in  playing  at  cards  and  billiards,  and 
for  ▼easels  of  40  tons  burden ; the  harbour,  or  J it  is  |>erlm|ts  the  more  frequented  by  the  gentle- 
rather  road,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  protected  men  from  their  linving  little  intellectual  am  use - 
by  a range  of  small  islands,  and  affords  good  men t at  home.  The  greater  umnlx-r  of  the  Dutch 
anchorage  for  ships  of  from  300  to  500  tons,  about  females  have  been  bom  on  the  island,  and  are 
m.  from  the  shore.  Batavia  is  the  depOt  for  mther  deficient  in  point  of  education.  They  are 
the  produce  of  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  K.  often  remarkably  fair,  owing  to  their  being  seldom 
arehi|M‘lago ; inc.  spices  from  the.  Molucca  islands ; exposed  to  the  weather;  the  heat  of  the  climate 
coffee  and  pepper  from  Celebes  and  Sumatra : renders  them  extremely  listless,  and  they  soon 
gold-dust  and  diamonds  from  Borneo;  tin  from  attain  that  embonpoint  which  we  are  apt  to  asso- 
Banca;  tortoise-shell,  bees’  wax,  and  dye-woods  date  with  the  i ilea  of  Dutch  beauty.  ‘There  are 
from  Timor  and  Turn bawa.  Originally  no  Dutch  few  public  amusements.  On  Sunday  evenings  a 
ship  was  suffered  to  proceed  homeward  without  military  hand  performs  on  the  Kouing's  Plain, 
first  touching  hen*.  Many  junks  from  Chinn  mid  which  attracts  the  residents,  who  attend  in  car- 
Siam  formerly  traded  thither;  but  since  the  esta-  , riages  or  on  horseback  ; ami  the  community  Is 
blishment  of  the  British  at  Singa|K>re,  their  trade  occasionally  enlivened  by  an  amateur  play,  or  a 
w ith  Batavia  has  greatly  decreased.  The  maim-1  grand  ball  given  by  one  of  the  public  functionaries, 
fact  urea,  inc.  those  of  leather,  lime,  earthenware,  j The  animal  races,  which  are  always  wall  attended, 
sugar,  anil  arrack,  arc  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  | were  established  and  arc  principally  supported  by 
Chinese:  their  catnjMmg,  or  j»cenliar  quarter.  Is  the  the  English.  Some  very  good  half-bred  Aralw  are 
chief  seat  of  bustle  and  activity;  and  the  trade  of  occasionally  run  ; but  the  race  between  the  coun- 
the  town,  except  in  the  articles  monopolised  by  Eu-  try  horses,  ridden  by  native  jockeys,  is  by  far  the 
ropeans,  is  wholly  in  their  hands.  Many  of  them  most  amusing,  and  the  riders  jockey  and  are 
are  wealthy;  they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  out-jockeyed  in  a style  that  would  uot  disgrace 
ami  magistrates.  The  British,  accenting  to  Mr.  J Newmarket.’  (Eastern  Seas.) 

Earl,  form  an  important  body  of  merchants  hen*,  Batavia  was  built  by  the  Dutch,  in  1619;  in 
and  jmssess  about  2,000  sq.  m.  of  land  on  the  1811  it  was  taken  by  Sir  S,  Auchmuty,  and  lie- 
island,  much  of  which  is  cultivated  with  sugar:  (longed  to  the  British  till  1810,  when  it  was  rw- 
there  are  said  to  be  about  200  English  subjects  in  j stored  to  its  former  possessor*. 

Batavia,  including  those  serving  in  the  Dutch  i Batavia,  a town  of  the  1J.  States,  New  York, 
mercantile  navy.  (Tcnnniuck,  Sur  lea  Posses-  j Genesee  CO.,  40  in.  NK.  Buffalo.  Pop.  5,270  in 
sions  Xcerlandaiscs  dans  lTmle  Arcliipelagique, 1 1800.  This  flourishing  town  was  laid  out  in  18<K>. 
i.  198.)  It  has  a court-house,  gaol,  and  other  public  Imild- 

Perhaps  no  colony  in  the  world,  not  even  ex-  j ings,  and  considerable  trade  iu  agricultural  pre- 
cepting Culia,  has  made  so  rapid  a progress  as  (luce, 

Java  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  prod  tic-  | BATE  ISLE,  an  island  lielonging  to  Ilindostan, 
tionof  all  the  great  colonial  staples,  but  especially  ' prov.  ( iujerat,  and  off  its  \Y.  extremity;  lat.  22° 
in  those  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo.  The  trade  of  27'  N„  long.  69°  19'  E.  It  has  a good  harbour,  aud 
Batavia  has,  in  consequence,  Iwen  very  greatly  contains  a I suit  2,000  houses;  but  is  chietiv  noted 
increased;  but  the  recent  statements  of  the  iin-  for  a celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Kun- 
ports  and  exporta  that  we  have  seen  refer  to  the  chor,  and  much  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
island  generally,  ami  we  have  no  means  of  spe-  BATH,  a city  of  England,  NE.  |mrt  co.  Somer- 
eifving  exactly  how  much  belongs  to  Batavia.  1 set,  102  in.  VV.  by  S.  London  by  road,  and  1064  m. 
The  total  exports  of  Java  during  the  year  1862  j by  Great  Western  railway.  The  city  stands  nil  the 
amounted  to  105,923.884  florins,  of  which  45,529.31 1 ! Avon,  along  which  its  buildings  extend  for  upwards 
florins  for  account  of  private  traders,  and  57J494.548  of  2 m..  ascending  the  acclivities,  nod  crowning 
florins  for  the  Dutch  government.  The  imports  for  some  of  the  summits  of  the  adjoining  range  of  hills, 
the  same  period  were  of  the  value  of  63,624.569  Pop.,  in  1801,  33,150;  in  1841,  52,346;  and  in 
florins,  two- fifths  of  which  for  government  account.  1851,  54,240.  The  pop.,  after  this  period,  liegnn 
The  far  greatest  portion  of  thia  extensive  commerce  slightly  to  decline,  and  the  census  of  1861  showed 
passes  through  Batavia.  I hut  52.528  inhabitants.  There  were  7,744  inhah. 

Mr.  Earl  gives  the  following  account  of  the  houses  in  1851,  and  8,021  in  1861.  Bath  is  dis- 
niaimers  and  haliits  of  the  Dutch  * The  mode  of  tinguished  for  its  architectural  elegance,  and  the 
life  pursued  bv  the  European  residents  at  Batavia  beauty  and  extent  of  its  public  promenades.  The 
is  rather  monotonous,  but  is  easily  supported  liy  ! fineness  of  the  freestone,  of  which  its  edifices  are 
those  who  have  great  pecuniary  advantages  in  mostly  built,  mid  the  noble  scale  and  symmetrical 
view.  Early  rising  Is  generally  practised,  the  arrangement  of  the  ground  plans,  fully  equal  the 
morning  Iwing  by  far  the  most  agreeable  juirt  of  i taste  displayed  in  their  elevations.  Amongst  the 
the  day.  The  time  before  breakfast  is  sjient  in  most  prominent  places  are  the  Circus,  in  which 
riding  or  gardening,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  , the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  are  com- 
individiial : and  after  a sulnstautial  meal  at  eight  i billed,  and  from  whence  three  spacious  streets,  of 
o’clock,  they  repair  to  their  town  offices.  At  corresponding  character,  diverge ; the  N.  and  S. 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  day.  thev  parades,  which  have  noble  terraces,  rained  on 
retire  to  their  country  bouses  to  a five  o’clock  arches,  and  commanding  extensive  views ; King- 
dinner;  and  a drive  round  the  suburbs  occupies  ston  Square,  and  the  new  streets  and  flue  esplanade 
the  interval  between  that  rcjiaxt  and  the  closing  in  formed  along  the  river  side,  beneath  the  terraces 
of  night;  w hen  they  either  return  home,  or  pro-  last  named  : (jueen  Square,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
cced  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Harmonic,  an  j with  an  oliclisk  in  the  centre;  the  Bov&l Crc«*cnt, 
establishment  formed  upon  the  same  principle  as  j with  Ionic  columns  springing  from  a rustic  bose- 
the  large  clubs  of  London,  tbe  majority  of  the  ment,  and  crowned  by  a rich  entablature;  with 
Kuruiicnii  residents,  Dutch  aud  foreign,  being  Lansdown  and  Cavendish  crescents;  Belle  Vue, 
members.  The  regulations  are  particularly  fa-  j Portland,  and  two  or  three  other  places;  Paragon 
vourahle  to  strangers;  a resident,  who  is  not  a buildings.  Belvedere  and  Marlborough  buildings; 
mcmlnT,  camiot  be  admitted;  but  a visitor,  after  in  the  level  plain,  extending  on  the  NE.  side,  are 
Voi.  I.  B II 
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the  fine  ranges  of  Kensington,  Groavcnor  Place, 
and  Walcot  Terrace;  lastly,  the  structures  in  the 
new  town,  on  the  river,  'flic  latter,  yrhich  winds 
through,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
city,  is  crossed  bv  nine  bridges,  three  suspension  and 
two  railway  bridges;  the  most  remarkable  being 
Pulteney  bridge,  on  three  arches;  Bailiwick  iron 
bridge;  North  Parade  bridge,  105  ft.  span,  and  the 
Old  bridge.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Bristol,  and 
communicates  with  the  Thames,  at  Bending,  by 
the  Kcnnct  and  Avon  canal. 

The  famous  thermal  springs  of  Batli  rise  in  the 
midst  of  tile  limited  plain  skirted  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  the  Avon,  from  three  distinct  sources, at  a small 
distance  from  each  other.  The  waters  of  each  are 
received  into  four  extensive  reservoirs,  to  which 
suitable  bat  Its  are  attached:  that  called  the  King's 
Bath  is  the  principal,  and  is  supplied  by  a spring 
rising  about  1 60  ft.  SW,  of  the  abbey.  The  Queen’s 
Bath,  which  is  much  smaller,  adjoins  this,  and  is 
supplied  from  the  same  source.  The  Cross  Bath 
is  supplied  from  a distinct  spring,  rising  at  a short 
distance  SYV.  of  the  former;  and  the  llot  Bath 
from  another,  120  ft.  further  on,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  grand  pump-room,  connected  with  the 
King’s  Bath,  a very  handsome  building,  erected  in  ( 
1707,  forms  the  principal  centre  of  attraction  dur-  1 
ing  the  fashionable  season : it  has  an  orchestra,  and  i 
a tine  statue  of  Nash.  Like  the  King’s,  the  Hot 
Bath  has  a pump-room,  on  a smaller  scale,  and 
each  has  a public  pump  connected  with  its  spring, 
of  which  the  gratuitous  use  is  allowed  during  the 
day.  Besides  the  public  baths  (which  are  princi- 
pally used  by  the  hospital  patients  ami  the  |ssirer 
class  of  invalids),  there  art?  private  baths.  belong- 
ing  to  the  coqioration,  and  others,  called  the  Abbey 
Baths,  belonging  to  Earl  Man  vers  : these  an* 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
are  amply  provided  with  sudatories,  and  every 
accommodation.  The  medicinal  waters  of  these 
springs,  when  fresh  drawn,  are  quite  transparent 
and  destitute  of  colour  ami  smell,  the  temperatures 
being — of  the  King’s  Bath,  1 16°;  of  the  Cross  Bath, 
112°;  of  the  Hot  Bath.  117°  Fahr.  They  Contain 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
ami  siliceous  earth,  with  a minute  portion  of  oxide 
of  iron.  Respecting  both  the  gross  amount  and 
relative  quantities  of  these  there  is  much  dis- 
crepancy in  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject, 
by  which  occasional  variation  may  be  inferred: 
the  impregnation,  both  chnlylientc  and  saline,  is 
greatest  in  those*  of  the  King's  and  the  Hot  Bath; 
the  water  of  the  Cross  Bath  has  most  earthy  con- 
tents. I,arge  quantities  of  gas  pass  up  with  the 
water,  in  bubbles  of  considerable  size.  Taken  in- 
ternally, the  waters  act  ns  stimulants,  raising  the 
pulse  considerably,  and  exciting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem : they  are  considered  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
cases  of  gout  and  of  biliary  obstructions ; as  baths, 
they  are  used  for  various  chronic  ami  cutaneous 
disorders;  their  topical  application,  by  forcing  a 
stream  on  the  diseased  part  (called  dry  pumping), 
is  also  much  in  request.  The  morning  Is  the  usual 
time  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  The  reser- 
voirs arc  discharged,  at  regular  intervals,  through 
channels  connected  with  the  Avon. 

The  princqial  buildings  devoted  to  religious 
purposes  are, — the  abliov  church,  210  ft.  long, 
lighted  by  fifty-two  windows,  a beautiful  structure, 
once  called,  from  the  large  size  ami  number  of  its 
windows,  the  lantern  of  England ; it  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  a more  ancient  church,  a.i».  1495, 
ami  was  completed  in  1606;  its  tower  is  162  ft.  in 
height:  St.  Michael’s  Church,  a Gothic  structure, 
with  a handsome  spin-,  erected  in  1886 ; St.  James's  j 
Church,  rebuilt  in  1708;  that  of  Walcot,  a very  | 


simcious  building,  with  free  sittings  for  the  poor ; 
Christ  Church,  a fine  structure,  erected  by  sub- 
scription in  1798;  with  other  churches  and  chapels 
connected  with  the  established  church,  ami  mostly 
' raised  within  the  lust  conturv.  The  Human 
Catholics,  Moravians,  Friends,  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, Methodists,  and  Unitarians,  nave  also  places 
of  worship.  Of  the  establishments  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes,  the  principal  are, — Bath  Hos- 
pital (completed  in  1742),  for  the  reception  of  sick 
jioor  from  all  |»art«  of  the  kingdom  (except  the 
city  itself),  who  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters; 
j it  is  incorjHiratcd  by  a charter,  and  supported  by 
donations  and  subscriptions : the  Bath  United 
! Hospital,  combining  the  same  objects  as  the  pre- 
i vious  dispensary  anti  those  of  a casualty  infirmary; 
it  is  sup|*ortcd  like  the  last.  Bcllott’s  Hospital, 
endowed  in  the  reign  of  Jas.  II..  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ns  the  Bath  Hospital,  but  for  men  only;  it 
provides  bulging  and  bathing  for  alwuit  eighteen  : 
Black  Alms,  endowed  by  F.tlw.  VI.,  for  the  sujiport 
of  ten  poor  persons  of  the  place : St.  John’s,  en- 
dowed in  Hen.  Il.’s  reign,  for  the  .support  of  six 
j»oor  men  ami  as  many  women : Portia's  College  (a 
large  quadrangular  range  on  the  upper  road  to  Bris- 
* tol),  for  the  support  of  thirty  decayed  gentlewomen, 
ten  of  w'hom  must  be  widows  of  clergymen ; each 
has  a house,  garden,  and  handsome  annuity.  The 
chief  establishments  for  education  and  literature 
are, — a free  grammar-school, endowed  by  Edw.  VI.; 
its  mastership  (which  carries  with  it  the  rectory  of 
Charlcombe)  is  in  the  gift  of  the  corporation : the 
Blue  Coat  charity  school,  founded  a.i>.  1711.  for 
clothing,  ami  teaching  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls 
reading,  writing,  anil  arithmetic;  two  other  free 
schools  for  girls  only;  one  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  children  of  Bath  and  Bath-forum;  a national 
school;  theCatholic  and  the  Methodist  free  schools. 
The  Bath  and  West  of  England  .Society, established 
in  1777  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts, 
manufactures,  ami  commerce,  has  devoted  itself 
chiefly  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  and  |mhlished 
several  volumes  of  transactions:  tin*  Bath  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Institution,  established  in  1829; 
it  Is  a handsome  Doric  building  (occupying  the 
site  of  the  Lower  Assembly  Rooms,  which  were 
1 then  burnt  down),  and  comprises  a library,  mu- 
! scum.  laboratoir,  and  lecture-room  : the  Public 
Suliscription  Library,  established  in  1800,  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  books  ; ami  there  are  many 
circulating  libraries.  A mechanics’  institute  was 
established  in  1828.  The  public  buildings  appro- 
priated to  business  or  amusement  are, — the  Guihl- 
| nail,  the  seat  of  the  quarter  sessions  and  the  courts 
; of  record  ami  request ; the  two  tirst  named  by  the 
j corporation,  the  lost  by  cotnmi^doner*  appointed 
I under  an  act  of  45tli  Geo,  III.,  for  recovery  of 
I debts  under  10/.;  its  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
city,  and  several  parishes  in  the  hundreds  of  Bath- 
forum  ami  W ellow : this  court,  which  sits  every 
Wednesday,  has  nearly  absorlicd  the  business  of 
the  court  of  record.  The  prison  is  a spacious  huihi- 
I ing  in  Bathwick,  chiefly  occupied  bv  debtors,  and 
j by  delinquents  previously  to  their  being  fully 
I committed.  Commercial  rooms  were  established 
in  1889.  The  market-house  is  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings  behind  the  Guildhall;  market  day* 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  theatre,  in  the 
Grecian  style,  finished  in  1805,  tower*  over  the 
surrounding  structures,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city;  the  Freemasons’  Lodge  (built  in  1817)  is 
also  conspicuous.  The  Subscription  Club  House, 
and  the  Bath  ami  West  of  England  Subscription 
Rooms,  are  establishments  similar  to  the  I»mloii 
club  houses.  The  Up|>er  Assembly  Rooms  are  a 
siqierh  suite  of  apartments,  in  which  the  sulwcrip- 
tion  balls  and  concerts  of  the  season  are  held. 
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under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. The  city  assemblies  are  occasionally  held  in 
the  banqueting  room  of  the  Guildhall.  These 
concerts  and  assemblies  constitute  the  chief  amuse- 
ments of  the  place ; besides  which,  however,  there 
nre  two  spacious  riding-schools,  for  exercise  in 
bnd  weather:  when  tine,  Lansdown  ami  Claverton 
Down  are  the  favourite  equestrian  resorts.  There 
are  annual  races  on  the  former,  the  week  subse- 
quent to  those  of  Ascot,  and  a spring  meeting  in 
April  for  half-bred  mares.  Besides  the  various 
promenades,  and  the  Sidney  Gardens  previously 
mentioned,  ten  acres  of  the  Bath  common  have 
been  laid  out  in  public  walks  and  pleasure  grounds, 
named  the  Royal  Victoria  Park.* 

Bath  no  longer  boasts  its  ancient  pre-eminence 
in  the  gav  world  as  a fashionable  resort.  It  is 
now  sur|>asscd  by  Brighton,  and,  |*erlwips,  also,  by 
Cheltenham,  which  attracts  a large  portion  of  the 
company  hv  which  it  used  formerly  to  Ik*  visited. 
It  is  still,  however,  much  resorted  to  during  its 
season.  It  is  favourably  situated  for  trade,  the 
Great  Western  railway  having  a station  here,  on 
the  main  line  to  Bristol,  and  the  Avon  living  navi- 
gable to  Bristol  on  one  side,  and  the  Avon  and 
Kennet  ('anal  on  the  other.  Two  branches  of  this 
canal  extend  from  Bath  into  the  coal  district  SW. 
of  the  citv.  But  business  and  pleasure  do  not 
often  amalgamate;  and  the  onlv  manufacture  is 
the  conrse  woollen  cloth  called  ftntli  c«»atiiig,  and 
kerseymere,  made  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  two  fairs,  one  held  on  the  Nth 
Feb.,  the  other  July  10th,  hut  they  have  lost  most 
of  their  ancient  consequence,  which  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  first  in- 
troduced here,  under  the  auspices  of  the  monks, 
in  the  reign  of  Edw.  I.,  who  granted  the  char- 
ters by  which  the  fairs  nre  held.  Bath  stands  on 
the  lias  and  oolite  formations;  in  the  latter  (which 
ImsiihIs  it  on  the  NK.  and  a portion  of  the  S.)  the 
noble  freestone  quarries  occur  whence  its  building 
materials  are  derived  ; both  formations  also  afford 
lime  mid  fuller’s  earth,  and  nlioutid  in  fossil  re- 
mains, as  well  as  in  fine  springs,  which  rise  to 
within  40  or  50  ft.  of  the  summits  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  furnish  an  amide  supply  of 
water  to  every  part  of  the  city,  concluded  thither 
from  various  reservoirs,  by  pipes,  the  greater  part 
of  which  have  Im*oii  laid  by  the  corporation.  Bath 
claims  to  Ik*  a through  by  prescription,  confirmed 
bv  charter : it  is  now  ilivided  into  seven  wards, 
and  governed  bv  a mayor,  fourteen  aldermen,  and 
forty-two  councillors,  under  the  Munici|tal  Reform 
Act.  It  has  sent,  two  memls-rs  to  the  H.  of  G. 
nince  the  reign  of  Edwanl  I.  The  constituency  is 
formed  by  10 L householders;  there  were  8,1*5  re- 
gistered electors  in  1804.  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  exclusively 
Tested  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  -and  common 
council,  who  were  also  self-elected.  Conjointly 
with  Wells,  Bath  gives  name  to  a diocese,  co- 
extensive (excluding  Bedminster)  with  the  co.  of 
Somerset.  The  see  was  fixed  at  the  latter  A.i». 
18)5,  and  has  since  been  transferred,  successively, 
to  Bath  and  to  Glastonbury,  and  again  restored  to 
Wells,  whose  dean  and  chapter  now  elect  (nomi- 
nally) the  bishop.  (Gibson's  ed.  Camden's  Brit, 
pp.  18G,  187 ; 6 fie  7 W.  4,  c.  77.)  The  bishop's 
revenues  amount  to  alsuit  5,000/,  per  annum. 

The  present  city  may  almost  bo  called  a crea- 
tion of  the  last  century ; for  previously  it  was 
comprised  in  an  area  of  about  50  acres  (on  the 
limited  plain  amidst  which  the  hot  springs  rise), 
and  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular ]K*ntflgon,  its  suburbs  consisting  then  merely 
of  a few  detached  cottages;  so  that  the  parishes 
now  forming  its  most  inqiortant  purtions  had,  at 


the  close  of  the  17th  century,  scarcely  an  inha- 
bitant; whilst  the  three  small  ones  within  the 
walls  (judging  from  the  church  registers)  could 
not  luive  contained  a fourth  part  of  their  preseut 
number*.  Its  rapid  extension,  celebrity,  and 
former  magnificence  were  due  mainly  to  two  in- 
dividuals : one,  the  clever  person  known  ns  Beau 
Nash;  the  other,  Mr.  WimkI  the  architect.  The 
former  was  elected  master  of  the  ceremonies  in 
1710,  and  t hereafter  ruled  as  arbiter  eirqani  'uirnm 
for  upwards  of  50  years  (the  most  nourishing 
jieriod  of  its  fashionable  annals) ; using  the  in- 
fluence his  peculiar  talents  gave  him  in  the  pro- 
motion of  objects  of  }iermnnent  importance  to  the 
city.  The  other  commenced  his  architectural 
lal*ours  with  Queen’s  Square,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  in  1729.  'J  his,  and  the  streets 
diverging  from  it,  ns  well  as  the  N.  and  S.  |*n- 
railes,  he  lived  to  finish,  and  also  to  plan  ami 
commence  the  Circus.  All  these  remain  as  monu- 
ments of  his  genius,  unexcelled  by  any  suliscquent 
achievements. 

Bath  was  founded,  and  its  first  walls  built,  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius:  they 
named  it  A<pur  Soli «,  and  retained  the  place  be- 
tween  three  and  four  centuries.  The  walls  and 
gates  (which  remained  till  the  18th  century) 
were  built  during  the  later  Saxon  period,  on  tiic 
Roman  foundations,  and  partly  from  the  ruins  of 
their  temples,  arches,  At.  Camden  gives  many 
inscriptions  from  fragments  thus  imbedded  (Brit, 
pp.  188,  189) ; and,  in  Warner’s  History  of  Bath 
(pp.  28,  29,  82),  the  remains  of  Roman  temples, 
baths,  coins,  Ac.,  that  have  lx*cri  discovered  at 
various  times  many  feet  ltencnth  the  present 
surface,  arc  figured  and  described  Hand-mills 
of  stone,  At.,  relics  of  the  British  ; and  coffins, 
coins,  Ac.,  of  the  Saxon  jtoriod,  are  also  given  by 
these  authors.  Its  first  charter,  making  it  a free 
Ixirough,  was  granted  by  Richard  I.  The  manu- 
facture called  Bath  heaver  had  attained  much 
repute  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  at  which 
time  three  guilds  of  artificers — weavers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers— existed,  to  whom  Bath  owed 
its  then  importance.  (Iceland's  I tin.  ii.  67.)  It 
was  first  made  a corporate  city  by  a charter  of 
82ml  of  Elix.  This  nud  the  charters  of  9th  and 
84tli  Geo.  III.,  extending  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction, were  the  governing  ones,  previously  to 
tlwj  late  munici|vil  act.  The  gross  revenue  of 
the  corporation,  in  1848,  amounted  to  16,957/., 
chiefly  derived  from  the  rents  and  renewals  of 
their  estates,  water-rents,  market-dues,  ami  profits 
of  the  hntliM.  (Municipal  C'ommiss.  Report,  1885, 
App.  pt.  ii.  |».  1109,  et  *rq.)  'Hie  immense  thick- 
ness of  its  walls  must  have  made  it  a stronghold 
in  the  earlier  periiKl  of  its  history;  hut  in.  later 
times  it  has  never  been  a station  of  any  military 
iin|M»rtam‘c.  It  was  fortified  ami  held  for  the 
king  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars ; and  after 
being  taken  ami  retaken  several  times,  was  ulti- 
mately ceded  to  the  jiarliament  iti  1645.  Chris- 
topher Anstev,  author  of  the  New  Bath  Guide, 
and  John  Palmer,  author  of  the  plan  fur  convey- 
ing mails  by  conches,  with  other  distinguished 
persona,  were  natives  of  Bath.  (.Soliuus,  Polyhist. 
e.  22;  Hen.  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  ii.;  Gi Idas,  cap. 
ult.;  Lelaod’sColL  v.  2 ; Dugdnle’s  Monas  tome  i. ; 
Maddox’s  Hist.  Kxcheq.  c.  13,  may  l*e  referred  to 
for  the  earlier  history  and  trade  of  the  place. 
The  Fourth  Rc|K»rt,  pp.  369,  et  $eq.;  and  the 
Eighth,  pp.  567,  et  *ry.,  of  Commiss.  on  Charities, 
contain  un  account  of  those  of  Bath.) 

Batii,  a town  ami  port  of  the  U.  States,  Maine, 
co.  Lincoln,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kennebec,  about 
10  m.  from  the  sea,  lot.  43°  65'  N„  long.  69°  19' 
W.  Pup.  4,700  in  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
n n 2 
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and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the 
Mato.  The  river,  which  is  seldom  frozen  over, 
admits  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Bath  is 
the  name  of  several  other  towns,  and  also  of 
several  counties  in  the  U.  States. 

BATHGATE,  a town  anti  par.  of  Scotland,  oo. 
Linlithgow.  Pop.  4,827  in  1861,  of  whom  2.541* 
males  and  2.278  females.  The  numltcr  of  inha- 
bited houses  amounted  to  748  in  1861,  while 
there  were  1,042  separate  families.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  middle  road  between  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  18  m.  WSW.  the  former,  and  G m. 
S.  Linlithgow.  It  stands  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a 
riilge  of  hills  extending  across  the  oo..  ami  com- 
prises an  old  and  a new  |iortinn ; the  former  con- 
sist ing  of  narrow  crooked  lanes,  on  a steep  declivity, 
and  tile  latter  of  more  modem  and  better  built 
houses,  on  more  level  ground.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted,  and  it  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  good  water,  brought  from  a distance,  j 
The  church,  a clumsy  edifice,  was  erected  in  \ 
173!*,  and  there  are  three  or  four  dissenting  meeting  • 
houses.  Bathgate  was  created  a free  burgh  of 
barony  in  1824.  The  inhab,  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  of  cottons  for  the  Glasgow  j 
manufacturers,  and  in  the  adjacent  coal  and  lime  J 
works.  It  has  an  excellent  academy,  liberally 
endowed  by  a native  of  the  town,  who  acquired  a 
fortune  in  the  W.  Indies,  which  furnishes  educa- 
tion, of  the  best  sort,  gratis,  to  all  natives  of  the 
par.  It  has  six  annual  fairs,  two  of  which,  at 
Whitsuntide  ami  Martinmas,  are  of  very  consider- 
able importance,  as  cattle  fairs.  A weekly  market 
is  held  on  Wednesday.  The  par.  is  generally  in 
a high  state  of  cultivation. 

BATHURST  TOWN,  a town  of  W.  Africa,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia; 
caji.  ot  the  British  possessions  on  that  river,  and 
seat  of  a civil  lieutenant-governor;  lat.  18°  28'  X., 
long.  1G°  32'  W.  It  stands  on  the  E.  end  of  St. 
Mary's  Island,  a fertile,  but  low  and  swampy 
spot,  about  4 in.  in  length,  and  3 m.  in  breadth, 
pop.  (of  the  town  and  island)  6,989,  of  whom  191 
only  are  Europeans;  the  rest  being  liberated 
Africans,  Mandingoes,  Jolofs,  &c.  Of  the  191 
white  inhabitants,  there  are  177  males  and  14 
females;  the  coloured  population  comprises  8,8*18 
males  and  2,940  females.  The  main  street  facing 
the  river  is  occupied  with  European  warehouses 
and  private  dwellings ; the  other  streets  are  laid 
out  in  straight  lines,  hut  unpaved,  and  art*  lined 
mostly  with  African  huts,  inclosed  within  small 
gardens.  The  Government-house,  like  the  other 
European  buildings,  consists  of  one  door,  raised 
upon  brick  pillars,  furnished  with  verandahs,  and 
approached  by  a long  flight  of  steps.  There  ia  a 
spacious  hospital  for  liberated  Africans  near  the 
town ; there  nrc  three  Wesleyan  chapels  and  a 
missionary  school.  Most  of  the  European  settlors 
are  merchants,  trading  chiefly  in  gum  Senegal, 
bees*  wax,  hides,  ivory  and  gold  ; the  other  prin- 
cipal exports  are  tortoise-shell,  rice,  cotton, 
African  teak,  camwood,  palm-oil,  country  cloths, 
Ac.  The  imports  amounted  to  73,188/,  in  18G0; 
to  109,581/.  in  1861  ; and  to  99,825/.  in  1862; 
while  the  exports  were  of  the  value  of  109,137/. 
in  1X60;  of  136,838/.  in  1*61  ; and  of  154,443/.  ; 
in  1 *02.  Then*  entered  the  river  157  vessels,  of 
36,339  tons,  in  1862;  of  these.  75  vessels  of  21,332 
tons  were  British,  and  73  vessels  with  13,095  tons 
were  French.  The  settlement  was  established  in 
18|6;  it  was  several  years  ago  threatened  by  the 
neighboring  Barra,  chieftain,  but  friendly  re-  i 
Ini  ions  have  since  been  entered  into  with  that  I 
nation.  (Alexander's  Voyage  to  the  Colonies  of 
W.  Africa,  in  1X35,  pp.  65-72);  Martin's  History  : 
end  Statistics  of  the  Colonies. 
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BATIXDAH,  a large  inland  town  of  Hindo- 
stan,  prov.  Rnjpootana ; lat  30°  12'  X.,  long.  74° 
48'  E.  Its  vicinitp  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses. 

HATLEY,  a town  and  par.  ot  England,  W.  R. 
co.  York.  The  par.  contains  6.390  acres,  with  a 
|>np.  of  25,278  in  1861,  It  is  principally  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Aggbrig,  but  part.lv  also  in  that  of 
Morley : the  town,  which  has  7,206  inhab.,  is  in 
the  former.  The  pop.,  both  in  the  town  and  the 
contiguous  district,  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
woollen  trade,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  called  white  cloth.  The  church,  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  has  several  monuments 
of  the  Fitzwilliam,  Saville.  and  other  principal 
families  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  here  also  a well- 
endowed  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. 

BATOUM,  a sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
prov.  Trebizond,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  the  Black  Sen.  4 m.  X.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tchorok,  lat.  41° 38'  41"  X.,  long.  41° 
38'  65"  E.  It  is  built  in  a straggling  manner, 
and  is  not  fortified.  The  harixmr,  which  is  open 
to  the  ENE.  and  X..  is  defended  on  the  W.  by  a 
projecting  tongue  of  land,  and  has  deep  wafer, 
large  ships  anchoring  within  a few  feet  of  the 
shore.  The  contiguous  country  is  fertile  in  fruits, 
coni,  and  rice ; but  it  has  very  little  trade.  (Klajs- 
roth,  Tableau  du  Caucase,  jk.  162.) 

BATTAGL1  A,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Padua,  on  the  canal  of  Monselicc,  10  m.  S.  bv  W. 
Padua.  Pop.  2,454  in  1857.  It  has  hot-water 
baths,  which,  with  commodious  buildings  and 
agreeable  promenades  along  the  canal,  attract  a 
considerable  influx  of  company. 

BATTALAH  ( Vatala),  a large  town  of  Hindo- 
stan,  prov.  Lahore,  considered  the  healthiest  placet 
in  the  Punjab;  in  an  open  plain,  2G  m.  XE. 
Umrilsir;  lat.  31°  48'  N.,  long.  75°  6'  E. 

BATTECOLLAH  ( Datumla . the  round  town), 
a maritime  town  of  some  size  in  Hindustan,  prov. 
Canara  : lat,  13°  56'  X.,  long.  74°  37'  E. 

BATTERSEA,  a jmr.  of  England,  hund.  Brix- 
ton.  co.  Surrey,  4 m.  SW.  St.  Paul’s.  Pop.,  1821, 

1 4,992;  1881,  6,640;  1861,  24,615.  Area  8,020 
acres.  The  itarish  comprises  a low  level  tract  on 
the  S.  bauk  of  the  Thames,  and  forms  one  of 
the  suburb*  to  the  metropolis ; a wooden  bridge 
connects  it  with  Chelsea,  and  a suspension  bridge, 
erected  in  1857,  with  Pimlico  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  A jiark,  called  Battersea 
I park,  was  formed  in  1855-9  on  some  low  ground 
near  the  river.  It  contains  many  reapectablo 
houses  and  detached  villas.  The  parish  church 
, Is  a modern  brick  building,  with  tower  and  spire. 

] lieaide  the  river;  another  has  Ijcoji  erected  bv  tho 
i commissioners  appointed  for  such  purposes.  There* 

I is  a free  school  for  20  lx»y*,  and  a national  school 
| for  150  boys  and  girls.  The  |»ari<di  is  intersected 
by  railways  in  all  directions:  the  London  and 
1 South  Western  line  passing  through  its  whole 
length,  and  the  I«ondun,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  other 
railways  crossing  and  re-crossing  it  from  north  to 
south.  A portion  of  the  parish,  which,  however, 
is  yearly  getting  more  restricted  bv  the  building 
of  new  houses  and  4 villas,’  is  still  laid  out  in 
market-gardens,  for  the  supply  of  vegetables  to 
the  metru|K>lis,  for  which  the  parish  is  noted; 
especially  asparagus,  said  to  have  l»een  first  culti- 
vated here.  The  place  1*  called  Patricerv  in 
Dome-slay,  and  the  manor  was  given  to  the  nblwy 
of  Westminster,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Wind- 
sor, by  William  L;  hence  the  present  name.  It 
was  granted  by  the  crown,  in  1627.  to  the  Su 
John  family,  and  the  celebrated  Lord  Botingbmke 
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wm  bom  and  died  in  their  mansion  (since  re- 
moved). It  is  now  the  projierty  of  Karl  Spencer. 

UATl’LK,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  ra|>e  Hastings,  hand.  Battle,  5*2  m.  SE. 
London,  and  67  m.  by  South  Eastern  railway, 
which  has  a station  hen*.  Pop.  of  parish,  8,293  in 
1861.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
woody  knolls,  which  bound  it  on  the  S.  and  SE., 
and  enclose  it  in  a vale  which  winds  on  to  the 
sea,  at  Hasting*.  The  principal  street  (about  $ m. 
in  length)  in  terminated  by  the  magniticent  gate- 
way of  the  old  abbey.  There  are  a few  g<**d 
modern  structures,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
humu  s are  ancient,  and  of  mean  appearance.  The 
church,  partly  in  the  Roman  and  partly  in  the  , 
Gothic  *tyl6.  ha*  many  antique  devices  on  the 
glass  of  its  window*.  There  is  an  endowed  school 
for  30  girls  and  boys,  and  a charity  school  for  40 
bov*,  *up|M>rted  by  subscription.  A weekly 
market  is  held  on  Tuesday;  a monthly  one  on 
the  same  day,  for  cattle;  and  two  nnnual  fair*  on 
Whit  Mondny,  ami  Nov.  22.  Gunpowder  i*  the 
only  manufacture,  for  which  there  are  several  j 
extensive  mills  in  the  vicinity ; it*  excellence  is  , 
surpassed  only  by  that  made  at  Hartford.  Battle 
is  the  central  town  of  a poor  law  union  of  14 
larishe*.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  j 
Cpiton;  it*  present  name  is  derived  from  the  i 
great  battle  between  Harold  and  William  of 
Normandy,  in  1U66,  of  which  it  was  the  arena  j 
In  the  following  year  the  Conqueror  founded  the  j 
abliev,  iu  commemoration  of  hi*  victory,  the  ruins  ■ 
of  which  still  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient  rniig- 
niflccnce.  On  the  completion  of  its  church,  he 
de[>osited  in  it  the  famous  roll  in  which  the  names 
of  all  the  leuders  who  had  acconqtanied  him  on 
the  expedition  were  inscribed.  Copies  of  it  are 
still  extant,  though  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  • 
being  interpolated  and  falsified.  Benedictine  j 

monks  from  Normandy  were  its  first  occupants:  I 
their  abb>t  was  mitred,  and  a |>eer  of  parliament,  j 
The  abbey  was  built  on  a gentle  acclivity,  over- 
looking a fine  extent  of  wood*  and  meadow*,  and  ' 
was  endowed  with  all  the  lands  for  a league 
round,  besides  various  manors  and  churches  in  ( 
other  counties.  Many  subsequent  royal  and  | 
private  donations  were  added  to  the  original  en-  ! 
dowment,  and  its  prerogatives  and  immunities  | 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  j 
Christ  Church.  Canterbury.  In  the  reign  of  Ed-  j 
ward  111.  leave  was  obtained  to  fortify  the  ablicy.  I 
At  the  general  suppression  its  nuiiunl  revenue  j 
was,  according  to  Speed,  987/.  0*.  I0£c/. : Dug-  i 
dale  makes  it  88n/.  I D.  7 \tl.  Sixty  monks  wore  j 
js  iisioiied  off.  The  remains  occupy  three  side* 
of  a large  quadrangle.  (Camden's  Brit. ; Dug-  j 
dale's  Monas. ; Pennant's  Tour;  Gilpin’s  Coast  of  i 
Sussex.) 

BATURIN,  a town  of  Eurnponn  Russia,  go- 
vernmeut  of  Tcheniigoff,  beautifully  situated  on 
tJie  Seim,  ail  afilucnt  of  the  Desna  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  5,500.  It  i*  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  , 
castle  in  it*  vicinity  lielonging  to  Count  Kasou-  ! 
mofski,  who  ha*  established  manufactures  in  the 
town  of  cloth  and  wax  randies. 

BAUGE',  a town  of  France,  dep.  Maine  ct  Loire,  1 
cap.  arromL,  on  the  Couanou,  or  Uouernon,  23  m.  | 
ENE.  Anger*.  Pop.  3,546  in  1*61.  The  town  is  I 
agreeably  situated  in  a tine  valley,  and  ha*  some  j 
good  houses,  but  it  is  built  with  t fie  greatest  irre- 
gularity. It  has  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  j 
a college,  or  high  school,  and  manufacture*  of 
cloth  and  coarse  linen.  The  English  forces,  under  1 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  totally  defeated  in  the  1 
m-ighlHnirhood  of  this  town  in  1421,  and  the  duke 
killed. 

Not  far  from  Baugti  is  the  village  of  Baugd-lc-  | 
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Vieil,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  that  formerly 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Anjou. 

BAULEAH,  an  inland  town  of  Hindustan, 
pruv.  Bengal;  on  the,  N.  side  of  the  muin  trunk 
of  the  Ganges,  20  m.  NE.  Mnorshedabad.  It  is 
large,  populous,  has  considerable  trade,  and  is  tho 
j seat  of  a commercial  resident  on  the  juirt  of  the 
E.  I.  Company. 

BAUMANSHOHLE,  a celebrated  cavern  in 
the  ducliv  of  Brunswick,  near  Blnnkenhurg.  It 
[ abound*  with  stalactites,  and  is  interesting  to  the 
geologist  from  the  variety  of  fossil  bones  found  in 
it;  among  which  are?  those  of  the  great  cave  l>earf 
now  extinct.  The  cavern  was  named  after  a 
miner,  who  discovered  it  in  1660. 

BAUM  EE  AN,  or  BAUMIAX,ntown  of  Cauhul, 
the  Thebes  of  the  E.t  country  of  the  Hazanrehs, 
on  the  face  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  range  of  moun- 
tains ; lat.  84°  84'  N.,  long.  68°  8'  E.,  56  m. 
WNW.  Caubul.  The  valley,  on  one  declivitv  of 
which  it  stands,  contains  many  caves,  dug  in  a 
soil  of  indurated  clay  and  pebbles,  and  in  which 
rings  and  relics,  coins,  8tc.,  bearing  Cufic  iuscrip- 
tions,  are  found;  but  Baumcenn  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  two  gigantic  male  and  female  figures, 
cut  in  alto  rrlirro , on  the  face  of  the  mountain. 
The  male  figure  Ls  the  largest,  and  about  Pit)  ft. 
high;  it  is  without  much  symmetry  or  elegance, 
and  is  considerably  mutilated,  the  Mohammedan* 
that  pa*.1*  that  way  alwavs  tiring  a shot  or  two  at 
it.  The  lips  are  large,  tfie  ears  Tong  and  pendant, 
and  there  apfiear*  to  have  been  the  resemblance 
of  a tiara  on  the  head ; the  body  i*  covered  by 
the  remains  of  a mantle,  which  has  l»een  formed 
of  a kind  of  plaster,  and  fixed  on  with  w«*»deii 
pins.  The  female  figure  is  more  perfect  than  the 
other,  ami  has  l»een  dressed  in  the  same  manner  : 
it  is  about  half  the  size,  ami  cut  in  the  same  hill, 
200  yards  from  the  former.  The  niches  in  which 
both  are  situated  have  l*ocn  at  one  lime  plastered 
and  ornamented  with  paintings  of  human  figures, 
but  these  have  nearly  disappeared.  These  image* 
are  siip|Mi*ed  to  be  Buddhic.  Sir  A.  Burnes  says 
the  head  of  the  large  one  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
great  trifaced  idol  of  Elephanta,  and  near  the 
celebrated  toj>e  of  Manikyala  ( Punjab)  he  found 
an  antique  exactly  resembling  this  head.  Another 
antiquary,  from  an  inscription  nbive  the  head  of 
one  of  them,  ha*  believed  them  to  have  been  cut 
about  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  while  the  Sassa- 
nidcs  fillet!  the  throne  of  Persia.  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  historian*  of  Alexander 
the  (.treat;  but  both  the  idol*  and  excavations  of 
Baumeean  are  referred  to  by  those  of  Timour  or 
Tamerlane. 

BAUME-LES-DAMKS,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Poubs,  cap.  anrond.,  on  the  Dutihs,  18  m.  NE. 
Bcsangon.  Pop.  2,577  in  1861.  It  i*  a handsome 
little  town,  finely  *ituated  in  a l>asiu  funned  by 
hills  planted  with  vines;  ha*  a court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  a college,  and  a small  public  library, 
with  |ia|N-r-mill*  and  tanneries.  It  derive*  it* 
name  from  a rich  and  celebrated  convent  for  nuns, 
founded  in  it  during  the  5th  century,  and  de- 
stroyed nt  the  Revolution. 

BAUTZEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  cnj».  Upper 
Lusatia.  on  a height  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
Spree,  33  m.  EXE.  Dresden ; on  the  railway  from 
Dresden  to  Lobau.  Pop.  1 1,237  in  1861.  The  town 
is  surrounded  bv  walls,  except  one  of  it*  suburb* 
on  the  left  of  the  Spree,  and  is  well  built,  with 
straight,  broad,  nud  well-paved  street*.  It*  ca- 
thedral. dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  founded  in  927  bv 
the  Kaiser  Henry  II.,  has  a tower  300  ft.  high. 
The  Ortettburq , formerly  a royal  palace,  is  now 
used  for  public  office* ; it  has  also  a fine  town- 
hail,  a htmlhatucr  or  house  of  assembly  for  the 
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states,  an  orphan  asylum,  autl  four  other  hospitals,  i 
a house  of  correction,  theatre,  Ac.,  with  a gvmna-  j 
riutn,  a catholic  chapter-house,  a normal  school,  a 1 
mechanics*  school,  and  other  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  and  two  public  libraries.  | 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen,  i 
linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  tobacco,  wax,  paper,  and  | 
hosiery ; a bras*  work,  with  breweries  ami  dis- 
tilleries, and  tanneries.  The  town  is  the  centre 
of  a considerable  commerce,  particularly  in  woollen 
and  linen  articles. 

Near  Bautzen,  on  the  20th  and  21st  May,  1813, 
was  fought  the  Iwttle  which  bears  its  name,  be- 
tween the  French  army  under  Na|>oleon,  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  96,000  men 
strung,  and  commanded  by  the  monarchs  in  |»er-  j 
son.  The  French  were  victorious;  the  carnage  j 
on  Itoth  sides  was  great,  and  the  allies  effected  i 
their  retreat  in  good  order.  Duroc,  the  intimate  j 
friend  of  Napoleon,  was  killed  by  his  side  in  this  | 
engagement.  About  7 m.  E.  by  *S.  from  Bautzen, 1 
is  Hochkirch,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

BAUX,  a small  town  of  France,  de‘p.  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  10  m.  NE.  Arles.  Pop.  filO  in  1801. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a steep  hill,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  ruins  of  its  castle,  formerly  the  j 
> residence  of  the  counts  of  Baux.  who  contested  I 
the  sovereignty  of  Provence  with  the  counts  of 
Barcelona. 

BAVARIA  (Germ.  Boy  cm ; Fr.  Jlaritrt),  a! 
country  in  the  SW.  of  Germany,  anciently  a I 
duchy,  aftenvards  an  electorate,  and  now  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a kingdom,  living  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  secondary  European  states,  and  the 
third  in  rank  of  the  states  comprising  the  German 
confederation.  Bavaria  is  eoni| sised  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  commonly  designated  the  ‘Territory  ] 
of  the  Danube  and  Maine,’  and  the  ‘Territory  of 
the  Rhine.'  The  former,  which  comprises  about  ] 
7-8ths  of  the  monarchy,  extends  from  47°  19' 
to  50°  41'  N.  lnt.,  and  from  k°  61'  to  13°  14'  E. 
long.,  ami  is  Ixiunded  N.  by  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  the  principalities  of  Reuss,  and  tlic 
duchies  of  Saxc-Cohurg-Gotha  and  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen;  E.  and  S.  by  the  states  of  the  Austrian 
empire;  and  W.  by  the  territories  of  Electoral 
Hesse,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Baden,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Wllrterabcrg.  The  Rhine  territory  lies  on  the 
W.  side  of  that  river,  bv  which  it  is  partly 
lsiunded,  and  is  completely  sej»amted  from  the 
rest  of  the  Bavarian  dominions  by  the  intorpo- 
sition  of  the  territories  of  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Durmstadt.  The  king<loin  extends  from  48°  57' 
to  49°  60'  N.  lat.,  and  from  7°  6'  to  8°  31'  E. 
long. 

Arm  and  Population, — The  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  amounts  to  1,384  German,  or  29.017 
Eng.  sq.  m.,  with  a population,  in  1801, of  4,689,837 
inhabitants,  or  168  on  the  square  mile. 

'Hie  kingdom  is  divided,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, into  eight  Kreise.,  or  circles,  of  the  following 
extent  a fid  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
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Circle* 

Irp'  In  Rnsllth 

Si|»«re  Mile* 

In  tStfl 

Tapper  Bavaria 

. l!,fi  14 

7*8  ,669 

Lower  Bavaria  ■ 

. 4,1  13 

&7A.:53H 

Palatinate  . . 

. 2.2*> *1 

Vp|KT  I’nlatinato  . 

4.1*8 

485,M95 

Vpper  Franconia 

2.22« 

6I«,743 

MHille  Franconia 

. 2,7  US 

545.2K5 

Lower  Franconia 

. 3, nut 

fit  0,756 

Suahia  ... 

. 8,838 

678,1th) 

Total  . 

. 29,017 

4, 089,837 

The  census  of  December  1801  stated  the  ex 
istencc  of  1,131,064  families,  so  that  each  futnil; 
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consisted,  on  the  average,  of  little  more  than  four 
heads. 

Surf  act. — Mountains. — Bavaria  has  on  the 
whole  a mountainous  character,  being  not  only 
wnlled  in  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  X.  and  S., 
but  having  extensive  chains  running  through  its 
interior.  The  loftiest  mountains  are  the  Noric 
Alps  on  the  S.,  which  se|>arntc  it  from  the  Tyrol ; 
their  most  elevated  {mint*  are  the  Zugspitx, 
circle  of  Isar,  9.689  ft.,  and  the  Wettersehroffen, 
9,387.  The  AUgau  Alps,  in  theprov.  of  the  Upper 
Dnuu1>c,  extend  from  Kempten,  m a NE.  direction, 
to  near  Sliudelheim.  The  Hochvogel  in  this  range 
is  8,476,  and  the  Toufelg'sllas,  in  the  same  prov., 
9,283  ft.  The  high  lands  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
l>amit>e  contain  the  finely-wooded  chain  of  the 
Spcasart,  which  commences  on  the  Maine,  at  the 
place  where  that  river  separates  it  from  the  chain 
of  the  < Menwald,  ami  traverses  the  prov.  of  Lower 
Maine  from  N.  to  S.,  covering  an  area  of  147  sq. 
m.  The  loftiest  summits  of  this  range,  such  as 
the  Engelsljerg  and  the  Geversberg.  rise  to  the 
height  of  alsmt  2,000  ft.  The  most  common 
rocks  in  the  Spexsart  are  granite,  gneiss,  syenite, 
an<l  porphyry,  which  serve  as  a support  for  sand- 
stone, argil  and  calcareous  rocks.  S.  of  the  Maine, 
ami  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Lower  and  tq»per 
Maine,  ami  the  Rezat,  Is  the  range  of  the  Steiger- 
Wald,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  chain  of  the 
Sjiessart,  and  is  onlv  separated  from  it  by  the 
course  of  the  Maine.  The  Rhcene-Gebirge,  a bleak 
and  desolate  chain  of  mountains  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  unite  on  the  W.  with  the  chain 
of  the  Vngelsberg,  and  on  the  E.  with  the  Thu- 
ringcr-Wald:  they  arc  more  extensive  and  more 
elevated  than  the  range  of  the  Sjiessart,  and  arc 
covered  half  the  year  with  snow.  The  Fiehtcl- 
Gebirge,  which  connect  the  Rhoene  mountains 
with  the  Bcchmcr-Wald,  lie  in  the  N 1C.  part  of  the 
Up|x;r  Maine.  They  consist  chieflv  of  granite, 
gne  iss,  quartz,  and  clayslate.  The  highest  point 
in  the  range  is  the  summit  of  the  Ochsenkopf  or 
Ox’s  Head  (5,280  ft.).  The  chain  of  the  Ikchmer- 
Wuld,  which  commences  at  the  sources  of  the 
Eger,  and  running  along  the  E.  confines  of  Bn- 
| varia,  terminates  at  the  Moravian  mountains, 

( throwing  out  several  branches  into  the  circles  of 
; the  Lover  Danube  and  Regen,  may  lie  aliout  2t*0 
! m.  in  length.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the 
Adier,  4,824  ft.;  the  Roclier,  4,720  ft.;  and  the 
Dragcll,  4,1*54  ft.  The  Bavarian  niountains  are  in 
general  well  wooded.  In  the  fiat  country  along 
the  I humlic  there  are  some  very  extensive  marshes. 

Hirers. — Bavaria  is  watered  by  the  largest  rivers 
of  Germany.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is 
the  Danube,  which,  on  entering  Bavaria  from  the 
VVQrtemlierg  dominions,  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
navigable,  and  afterwards  flows  through  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  making,  with  its  windings,  a 
course  of  alsiut  270  Eng.  m.  In  its  course  through 
| the  Bavarian  territory,  it  Hows  past  the  towns  nf 
GUnshurg,  Ibechstadt,  Donauwcertli,  Neuburg. 
Ingolstndt,  Rati  slam,  Straubing,  Vilshofen,  and 
Rnssau,  and  receives  no  fewer  than  38  rivers:  the 
ehief  of  these,  on  the  right  hank,  are  the  I Her,  the 
Lech,  the  Isar,  and  the  Inn,  all  having  their  source 
among  the  Alps.  The  Iller,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  receives  the  Bleiluuii;  the  Isar 
is  joined  by  tin*  Loisach,  Ampcr,  and  VVilnn,  and 
falls  into  the  Daniils-  below  Deggendorf : the  Inn, 
which  rises  in  Switzerland,  Hows  through  the 
Tyrol,  and  is  nnvignhle  Iiefore  it  enters  Bavaria : 
it  receives  the  Alz,  the  large  river  Sal/.u,  Arc.,  an.l 
joins  the  Danulie  near  Passati.  The  streams  on  the 
left  or  Franconian  side,  which  are  by  no  means  s»* 
large  as  those  on  the  opposite  hank,  are  the  Wiir- 
nitz,  the  AltmUld,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
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Striker- Wald  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near 
Kehleiin;  the  Bohrluich,  near  Babeuheim ; the 
Nnab,  which  descends  from  the  Fichtel-Gebirgc, 
nml  discharges  itself  into  the  Danube  above 
Rntisbon  ; and  the  Regen,  that  flows  from  the 
Bcehmer- Wald,  and,  traversing  the  circle  to  which 
it  gives  name,  joins  the  Danube  opposite  Ratisbon. 

The  only  considerable  river  in  the  N.  part  of 
Bavaria  is  the  Maine,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Red  and  White  Maine,  the  former  originating 
in  the  vicinity  of  Neuhau,  and  the  latter  descending 
from  Ochscnkopf,  i>art  of  the  Fichtel-Gebirge,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube.  These  unite  near 
Culm  bach,  and  traverse  Franconia  in  a W.  direc- 
tion, receiving  in  their  progress  the  Rodach,  the 
Linn,  and  the  Franconian  Saale,  which  flow  from 
the  Rhcene-Gebirge,  the  Regnitz,  and  many  smaller 
streams.  The  Rhine  forms  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  Bavarian  province  which  bears  its  name. 

Lakes. — The  hikes  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  large.  Besides  the  lake  of  Constance,  only 
a small  |H>rtion  of  which  is  situated  in  Bavaria,  the 
most  extensive  are  the  Ammer,  about  12  m.  long 
and  27  in  circuit ; the  Wllrm,  14  m.  in  length  and 
4 in  breadth ; and  the  Chiem,  about  86  ra.  in  cir- 
cuit, The  Steffen  or  Staffel,  the  Walchen,  the 
Kochel,  and  the  King’s  or  Barthnlonueus  lakes,  are 
also  of  considerable  extent.  Most  of  these  lakes 
alsmnd  in  Ash,  and  several  valuable  tisheries  have 
been  established  on  them. 

Bavaria  possesses  numerous  canals.  A canal  was 
made  in  1*07  between  Rosenheim,  7,400  ft,  long 
and  86  ft.  broad.  Another  canal  was  finished  in 
1*18  between  Wdrth  and  Knitlingen,  10,624  ft. 
long  and  02  ft.  broad.  There  is  a canal  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar  13,000  ft.  in  length, 
which  saves  a distance  of  5 m.,  ami  avoids  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Ammer  Lake.  A 
grand  canal,  called  the  Ludwig's  Canal,  after  (he 
late  king,  which  joins  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine, 
was  completed  in  I860.  It  extends  from  Diet- 
forth,  on  the  Altmilhl,  a navigable  affluent  of  the 
Danufie,  to  Bamberg  on  the  Maine,  a distance  of 
23$  German,  or  about  112  Eng.  m.  It  is  on  a 
large  scale,  and  lias  been  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  above  a million  sterling.  This  magnificent  un- 
dertaking, which  lias  come  to  realise  the  projector 
Charlemagne  for  joining  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
German  Ocean,  was  carried  out  at  the  instigation 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment, It  is  of  great  importance  to  Bavaria. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Bavaria  is  in  general 
temperate  ami  salubrious,  but  the  temperature  is 
considerably  modified  by  local  differences  in  the 
elevation  of  the  soil  In  the  mountainous  regions 
it  Is  cold  ami  bleak,  but  milder  in  the  low  country : 
in  the  plains  and  valleys  the  summer  heats  arc 
sometimes  oppressive. 

Forests. — The  Bnvarian  forests  are  verv  ex- 
tensive and  valuable;  n considerable  portion  of 
the  kingdom  being  still  covered  with  natural 
wishIs.  The  most  common  trees  are  oak  and  beech 
in  the  plains,  and  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains. 
The  most  extensive  forests  arc  situated  on  the 
Hpeasart  and  Rluenc  mountains,  and  in  the  neigh- 
Ismrhood  of  Kcmpten,  where  they  cover  a surface 
of  253,143  acres.  'Hie  annual  product  of  the  Ba- 
varian forests  is  estimated  at  2.370,000  k I after* : 
and  timber  is  one  of  the  most  inqx>rtant  articles  of 
cxjsjrt.  However,  in  recent  years,  the  trade  in 
this  article  has  rather  fallen  off’,  owing  to  the 
clearing  of  the  forests  in  the  more  fertile  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  those  in  the  territory 
of  the  Rhine.  The  greater  quantity  of  the.  cx|s»rts 
of  tinilier  is  now  derived  from  the  mountainous 
districts,  from  which  the  numerous  rivers  and 
torrents  carry  it  down  in  rafts. 


I The  following  table  exhibits  an  approximate 
j view  of  the  extent,  in  acres,  of  the  forests  in  the 
; different  circles,  distributed  among  the  classes  to 
] which  they  belong : — 


Circle* 

' Knrr.il 

belonging 
t<>  the 
| suut 

|T«  Town*,' 
Hurghi, 

Village,, 
Jk  K<>ond- 

ftUnn* 

To  Indi- 
vidual* 

Total 
Number 
of  Acre*  | 

' Isar  . 

Ml.  M0 

101,096 

813,553 

1 ,436,209 

, Itegen 

258,010 

126,661 

411.733 

796,404 

| Lower  D Ann  be 

173,683 

783 

481,253 

655,669 

| Upper  Danube 

217,627 

160.699 

374,819 

763.175 

Lower  Maine  . 

*233,81 1 

337,524 

190,576 

761,701 

• 1 Upper  Maine  . 

416,646 

100,342 

197,529 

714,716 

1 Herat 

225,386 

161,243 

165,067 

541.696 

| Rhine  . . 

366.067 

268,550 

70,889 

704,706 

j | Total  , 

2,412,339 

1,246,898 

2,704,649 

6,363,876 

The  groan  annual  value  of  the  woods  ami  forests 
belonging  to  the  state  amounts  to  nearly  350, (MM)/. ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  expenses  at- 
! tending  their  management,  the  net  produce  re- 
ceived bv  the  state  amounts  only  to  little  more 
> than  half  that  sum. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  products  of  Bavaria  arc 
' inqxirtant  and  valuable ; but  notwithstanding  the 
! encouragement  bold  out  by  government,  they  hnvo 
hitherto  l>een  comparatively  neglected.  The  prin- 
| cipal  products  arc  salt,  coal,  ami  iron.  Salt  is  a 
royal  monopoly,  and  produces  a considerable  reve- 
nue. There  are  a considerable  immUr  of  iron- 
works ami  coal-mines  in  o|>eration ; they  belong 
partly  to  the  crown,  and  partly  to  private  indi- 
viduals. Black  lend  is  obtained  in  some  places;  and 
small  quantities  of  copper  nml  quicksilver  an;  also 
predueed.  There  are  an  immense  variety  of  mar- 
ines. The  porcelain  clay  of  Bavaria  is  probably 
the  finest  in  Europe. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  of  Bavaria,  where  it  is 
not  covered  by  morasses  or  mountains,  is  gene- 
I rally  good ; and  in  the  plains  and  valleys  it  is 
, deep,  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  *»f 
creps.  A great  deal  of  waste  land  has  recently 
!*ecn  reclaimed ; and  an  improved  system  of  cul- 
tivation lias  been  unreduced  into  various  districts, 
and  is  diffusing  itself  over  the.  whole  country. 
Government  has  zealously  exerted  itself  to  pro- 
mote improvement,  not  merely  by  the  reforms  it  has 
effected  in  the  systems  of  administration  and  edu- 
cation, but  by  the  drainage  of  extensive  marshes, 
and  by  its  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep. 

. There  were,  in  1861,  according  to  official  esti- 
mates, 1,336.000  sheep,  370,000  burses,  3,236,000 
j honied  cattle,  680,000  pigs,  and  105,000  goats. 

1 Agriculture  is  most  improved  in  the  valley  of 
| the  Danube,  the  circles  of  Kczat.  and  of  the  Upper 
1 and  Lower  Maine.  The  plain  lying  to  (lie  S.  of 
Munich  has,  on  account  of  its  productiveness,  been 
styled  the  granary  of  Germany.  Principal  crops 
J — rve,  wheat,  oafs,  and  barley ; but  rice,  maize, 
i and  buckwheat  an*  also  partially  cultivated.  No 
; accurate  estimate  can  Ik*  funned  of  the  product  ive- 
I ness  of  the  crojis,  varying,  ns  they  must  necessarily 
do,  not  only  according  to  the  minlity  of  the  soil, 

• but  also  according  to  the  skill  with  which  it  is 
1 cultivated,  and  the  nature  of  the  seasons.  But 
Englishmen  who  have  been  in  Bavaria  state,  t hat 
under  prej»er  culture,  the  produce  of  corn  and 
turnips  is  equal  to  what  it  is  in  the  best  cultivated 
districts  of  England ; and  notwithstanding  the 
vast  consumption  of  com  in  the  breweries,  Bavaria 
lias  invariably  a large  surplus  for  exjxirtntioii. 

From  official  returns  for  t he.  year  1862,  it  up|ienr* 
that  the  laud  under  crop  throughout  the  kingdom 
was  us  follows : — 
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Crop* 

Kumhrr  of  A cm 
utKli-r  Crop  ■ 
llitirlui  * Morava  * 

Amount  of  Produce 
— Sctieflrl 

Wheat 
llje  . 

Barley 

Oats  and  Millet . 
Potatoes 

1 ,439,629 
9,369,374 
1,123,699 
1 ,87 6 ,634 
913,827 

12,413.128 
14,707,210 
8,691,400 
13,171,373 
30,730,047  | 

The  Average  produce  of  wheat,  j>er  Bavarian 
acre,  is  9 acheffel ; of  rye,  6 seheffel ; of  barley,  7 ; 
of  oats  and  millet,  8j*~ ; and  of  potatoes,  55  seheffel. 
The  Bavarian  acre  is  equal  to  0*65  Eng.  acre,  and 
the  seheffel  equal  to  761  imp.  quart. 

The  hop-plant  is  cultivated  to  n considerable 
extent,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Hezat  and  the 
Upper  Danube:  the  quantity  raised  varies  from 

30.000  to  40,000  cwt,  a year,  of  which  about  a half, 
is  exjK>rted.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  well  un-  | 
derstcKHl  in  Bavaria.  The  best  vineyards  are  in  1 
the  circles  of  the  Lower  Maine  ami  the  Rhine. 
The  former  produces  the  wines  of  Franconia,  known  , 
by  the  names  of  the  Maine.  Were,  Saale,  and 
Tauber  wines.  The  famous  Steinwcin  and  Lies- 1 
lemvein  an*  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Leiste, ! 
not  far  from  Steinberg,  in  the  mark  of  W Urzburg.  j 
The  best  wines  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  are  those 
produced  near  Deidesheim  ami  Wachenheim.  The  ! 
average  yearly  produce  is  estimated  at  about  1 

800.000  elmers.  Hemp  and  tlax  are  grown  in 
some  districts,  but  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for 
home  consumption.  Madder  and  liquorice  are 
very  extensively  produced,  and  form  considerable 
articles  of  export.  The  culture  of  the  potato  has 
rapidly  increased  during  late  years,  particularly  in  ( 
the  N.  provinces.  Beetroot  is  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities,  ami  there  are  several  factories  for  i 
its  conversion  into  sugar.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  | 
considerable  quantities  in  the  circles  of  Rezat  and  i 
Rhine.  Silk  has  been  raised  of  lute  years,  but  not 1 
to  any  great  extent,  i'on.siderahl'e  portions  of : 
ground  have  been  laid  out  in  nurseries  and  flower- 
gardens,  and  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  exported 
from  the  territories  of  Maine  and  the  Rhine.  I 

It  is  estimated  that  the  produce  of  hops  in  1861  : 
amounted  to  224,000  Zollverein  cwt.,  representing 
a value  of  11,000,000  florins;  of  these  60,000  were 
consumed  by  the  Bavarian  breweries,  and  144,000  ■ 
cwt.  exported  abroad,  valued  at  7,770,000  florins. ! 
Tlie  produce  in  barley  for  the  same  |M*ri«»d  was 
equal  to  9,500,000  cwt.,  of  which  5,5481,000  wen1 
devoted  at  home  to  the  fabrication  of  Ix-er.  The 
liecr  of  Bavaria  therefore  (estimated  for  1861  at 
8,5i8),«KK)  citncrs,  with  60  measures  to  the  eimer) 
costs  annually  circa  19,000,000  florins,  paying 

6.0481.000  florins  malt  tax  to  the  state,  and  further  j 
2,00oti KK)  florins  for  municipal  excise,  showing  a j 
total  cost  of  27.000, (HK)  florins. 

From  the  nth  of  August,  1861,  to  the  9th  of 
May,  1802.  185,268  echeflel  of  malt  were  employed 
in  the  breweries  of  Munich  alone:  one  single, 
brewer  having  paid  300,000  florins  (25,000/.)  malt 
tax  in  the  course  of  the  year  1861-2.  The  con- 
sumption of  beer  per  bead  of  the  population  ! 
is  reckoned  at  2$  cimer  vearly  in  Franconia,  j 
the  Palatinate,  and  Uwcr  Bavaria;  at  8$  eimer 
in  Upper  Bavaria;  ami  at  4}  eimer  jier  head  of 
the  imputation  in  the  capital.  (Rejiort  of  Mr. ! 
Consul  Bonar,  dated  Munich,  July  15,  1865.) 

The  immense  quantity  of  Is-er  consumed  in 
Munich  alone,  is  forcibly  illustrated  as  follows  by 
n journal  of  that  city  of  June  1863: — 

‘According  to  the  roost  authentic  returns,  the 
brewers  of  Munich  alone  have  now  laid  in  u stock 
amounting  to  no  less  than  632,754  eimer,  or  61,900 
more  than  in  1862 ; each  eimer  containing  60  | 


measures  (each  measure  being  equal  to  between 
4 and  5 pints  English). 

*A  flowing  spring,  yielding  two  measures  per 
minute,  would  require  to  flow  uninterruptedly 
during  the  s|wicc  of  thirty-six  years  and  a half  in 
order  to  produce  the  alx)Te  quantity. 

4 That  amount  of  beer  would  till  to  the  brim  a 
pond  or  small  lake,  of  a surface  equal  to  10£ 
Bavarian  acres,  and  4 ft.  in  depth;  or,  again,  it 
would  form  a river  of  32  ft.  wide,  4 ft.  average 
depth,  and  24  m.  long. 

‘The  barrels  required  to  contain  it,  and  such  as 
are  commonly  in  use  in  this  country,  if  laid  beside 
one  another,  would  occupy  a space  of  12&  leagues 
in  length  (or  nearly  32  English  m.),  and  supjiosing 
the  alwve-aaid  amount  of  beer  to  cover  the  ex- 
jiected  demand  during  the  coming  summer  (which, 
however,  is  seriously  called  in  doubt),  it  would 
average  14  measure  per  head  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Munich  irresjiective  of  age  or  sex.  In 
Munich  alone  212,308  scheffel  of  malt  have  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  from  August 
1862  to  May  1863.’ 

But  some  portion  of  this  large  stock  in  hand  is 
consumed  out  of  the  capital,  for  the  Munich  beer 
is  largely  exported  to  the  most  distant  markets. 
Austria  and  France  consume  it  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  it  finds  its  way  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Brazils,  and  traverses  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian Oceans  to  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  countries. 
Professor  Burckhardt  has  declared  that  whilst  in 
1859  Bavaria  produces l only  72,000  cwt.  of  hops, 
the  yield  in  1862  amounted  to  no  less  than  150, (KM) 
cwt.,  whilst  others  compute  it  even  at  180,000  cwt. 
As  in  England,  however,  so  also  in  Bavaria, 
there  is  a notable  difference  as  to  quality  in  the 
produce  of  the  various  soils.  Among  the  best 
m Bavnria  are  the  districts  of  Spalt  nnd  Hers- 
bruck  : the  former  having  produced,  in  1862, 
11,108 cwt.  13  lbs.,  yielding  1,119,347  florins;  the 
latter,  27,409  cwt.,  fetching  upwards  of  3.000,000 
florins. 

The  above  statistics,  then,  show  the  vast  import- 
ance to  Bavaria  of  this  branch  of  her  agricultural 
pnnluoe,  and  of  her  commerce  in  hops,  of  which 
X urn  berg  is  the  chief  emporium.  The  total  har- 
vest of  hops  in  Bavnria  during  the  four  years 
1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  amounted  to  211,696 
cwt.  53  lbs.,  sold  at  22.453,398  florins.  (Re|«>rt 
of  Mr.  Consul  Ikumr.  dated  July  15,  1863.)  ‘The 
establishment  of  Herr  PsehorT,  at  Munich,’  says 
a traveller,  ‘almost  rivals  the  works  of  our  Bar- 
clay and  Perkins’.  In  every  comer  of  the  city 
you  find  beer-houses ; and  when  you  see  a Bavarian 
peasant  not  working,  you  are  sure  to  find  him  with 
a can  ul’  beer  in  his  hand.’  (fiemiany  in  1831,  ii. 
377.)  It  may  Ik*  mip|K>sed,  ]»crhnps,  that  this 
enormous  consumption  of  beer  must  Ik*  injurious 
to  the  labouring  population:  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  Ik*  the  case.  The  desire  to  possess  this 
luxury  stimulates  their  industry;  and  notwith- 
standing their  indulgence  in  it,  they  are  well 
clothed  and  well  fed ; there  is  no  ap|K*arance  of 
abject  poverty  amongst  them,  and  beggars  are 
never  seen. 

Next  to  beer,  the  staple  products  of  manufac- 
turing industry  are  coarse  linens,  woollens,  cottons, 
leather,  | wiper,  glass,  earthenware,  jewellery , iron- 
ware, Iwisket-ware,  and  wooden  articles,  Itaaree 
linens  are  manufactured  to  a considerable  extent ; 
hut  the  supply  of  woollen  stuffs,  worsted  hose,  ami 
cotton  goisls,  is  inadequate  to  the  consumption. 
The  leather  manufacture  is  extensive  and  itnpor- 
lant,  and  leather  is  largely  ex|»»rtcd.  Then*  are 
above  130  pa|>er-mills.  alxait  50  glass-houses, 2.0W0 
saw-mills,  many  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  clocks,  and  toys,  and  of  jiorcclaiu 
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and  cart  lion  ware.  But  some  of  these  trades  are 
on  the  decline,  and,  to  judge  from  the  census  re- 
turns. it  would  appear  that  the  industrial  popula- 
tion in  general  has  Ik»cji  decreasing  between  the 
years  1*40  and  1*61  very  nearly  nine  per  cent. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  system  of  industrial  pro- 
tection prevailing  to  the  present  tiny,  nearly  all 
trades  being  united  in  guilds,  possessing  great 
privileges  and  monopolies. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  were,  according 
to  the  census,  in  every  thousand  inhabitants, 
during  two  iieriods : — 

1840  18AI 

Agriculture  ....  657  679 

Industry  and  (’ommerco  . 257  227 

Civil  Service.  Fund-holder*,  Ac.  54  55 

Military  Service  . . . 14  19 

Paupers,  on  Public  Charity  . 18  20 

Certain  industrial  occupations,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  the  system  of  protection,  in  a 
highly  flourishing  state.  Ironware,  especially  nails 
and  needles,  is  extensively  manufactured,  ami  the 
exports  are.  considerable.  The  optical,  mathe- 
matical, surgical,  ami  musical  instruments,  made 
at  Munich,  arc  highly  prized  on  the  Continent, 
especially  the  telescopes  of  FraUenhofer,  which 
are  superior  to  those  made  anywhere  else.  There 
are  also  foundries  for  cannon,  and  manufactories 
of  muskets  and  other  small  arms,  Ac. ; and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  jewellery  are  exported  to 
most  European  markets.  The  principal  manu- 
facturing towns  are  Augsburg.  Nuremberg,  Furth, 
Schwabach,  llof.  and  Bayreuth. 

Commerce. — The  central  situation  of  Bavaria 
renders  her  well  suited  for  the  transit  and  carrying 
trade;  ami  to  this  Augsburg.  Nuremberg,  Ka- 
tislioii,  and  Spires,  owed  the  greater  part  of  their 
wealth  and  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages.  But 
in  modern  times  the  moans  of  profiting  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  in  this  way 
have  been  comparatively  neglected.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  they  have  begun  to  attract 
the  attention  they  so  justly  deserve.  Besides 
the  great  canal  uniting  the  Danulie  with  the 
Rhine,  a joint  stock  company  established  in 
1*38  a regular  steam  communication  between 
Kati.sbon  and  Linz,  in  Austria,  which  was  ex- 
tended in  1*39  to  Donauwcrth  ami  Ulm.  The 
first  railroad  with  locomotives  introduced  upon 
the  Continent  was  that  between  Nuremberg  and 
Furth,  opened  in  1835.  Bavaria  has  a great  re- 
source for  commercial  undertakings,  in  the  credit 
enjoyed  by  the  hankers  of  Augsburg,  which  is 
still  one  of  the  principal  places  of  the  Continent 
for  the  negotiation  of  hills. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  corn,  timlier, 
wine,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  butter,  salt,  iron, 
leather,  glass  hops,  fruit,  beer,  wool,  optical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  wooden  toys  jewellery, 
maps,  and  artistic  objects,  of  an  average  annual 
value  of  14,000,000  1L,  or  1,225,0004  The  quan- 
tities of  the  principal  articles  exported  are  at  on 
average : — 


Horned  Cattlo  . . 190,000  to  200,000  head 

Horses  ....  12,000  18,000  — 

ftheep  ....  • • 225,000  — 

Hog*  ....  . . 565,000  — 

Cheese  and  Butter  ....  100,000  cwts. 

Wool 19,000  — 

Hops 22.000  — 

lined  Fruit 80,000  — 

Wheat 200,000  qra. 

Wirn*  (value) 1 .250,000  A 

Timber  (value)  ....  2,600,000  — 


The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  colonial  products;  spices  and  dyestuffs; 
cotton  stuffs,  silks,  woollens,  and  line  manufactures 
of  uii  kinds ; drugs,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  imports 


of  cattle  arc  also  extensive,  and  those  of  horses 
exceed  the  exports.  Further  detail*  as  to  the 
commerce  of  Bavaria  are  given  in  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  trade  of  the  Zollvercin,  or  German 
customs’  league,  of  which  it  forms  a part.  Its 
proportion  of  the  joint  revenue  of  the.  league  is 
16*94,  or  17  per  cent.  (Sec  Zollvkkein  ; also 
Prussia.) 

Until  the  formation  of  the  league,  which  has 
opened  a vast  extent  of  country  to  the  products 
of  Bavaria,  its  natural  facilities  for  commercial 
intercourse  were  defeated  by  its  own  prohibitory 
regulations,  and  thiwc  of  most  of  its  neighbours. 
Sounder  and  more  enlightened  views,  as  to  com- 
merce. are  now,  however,  beginning  to  prevail  all 
over  Germany;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
the  Bavarian  government  has  given  a powerful 
impulse  to  industry  by  establishing  mechanics’ 
schools,  annual  exhibitions,  and  prizes;  and  still 
more  by  the  abolition  of  the  pernicious  privileges 
of  guilds  and  corporations.  But  a vast  deal  still 
remains  to  be  effected  before  industry  can  make 
any  real  progress  in  this  and  most  other  German 
states.  Numerous  police  regulations  still  interfere 
with  the  free  exercise  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  a 
grout  many  things  which  ought  to  1m?  left  to  the 
working  of  the  groat  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
such  as  the  number  of  labourers  permitted  to  re- 
side in  towns,  the  number  and  distribution  of 
trades,  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat,  and  even 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  are  all  deter- 
mined by  artificial  arrangements,  dejiendeut  on 
the  calculations  and  estimates!  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  The  wonder  is  not,  where  such  re- 
gulations prevail,  that  industry  should  be  in  a de- 
pressed condition,  but  that  it  should  exist  at  all. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  progress  it  has  made  is 
principally  ascribable  to  the  fact  of  Bavaria  having 
within  her  limits  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  other 
towns  that,  being  formerly  free  imperial  cities, 
have  been  but  little  injured  by  these  preposterous 
regulations. 

Mutiey  and  Measures. — The  Bavarian  florin,  di- 
vided into  60  kreutzer,  is  equivalent  to  2 LA  ster- 
ling; the  citner,  or  measure  of  wine,  to  9}  gallons ; 
and  the  scheffcl,  or  measure  of  corn,  to  V61  imp. 
quart. 

Population. — Considering  the  lengthened  period 
of  tranquillity  that  Bavaria  has  enjoyed,  and  the 
stimulus  given  to  industry  by  the  secularisation 
of  the  property  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  guihi*  and  corporations,  the  progress  of 
population  has  been  slower  than  might  have  been 
expected.  This  slow  progress  would  seem  to  Ik*, 
in  part  at  least,  accounted  for  by  the  law  which 
enacts,  that  4 no  marriage  between  pcojtle  without 
capital  shall  be  allowed  without  the  prerious  per- 
mission  of  the  poor  institutions  ;’  that  is,  of  the 
principal  persons  in  each  provincial  dist  rict  elected 
to  superintend  the  management  of  the  poor,  who 
are  bound  to  refuse  such  {termission,  unless  they 
see  a reasonable  pro*|>eet  of  the  parties  being  able 
to  provide  for  the  children  that  may  be  expected 
to  spring  from  the  proposed  union.  To  insure 
their  vigilance,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  members 
of  poor  institutions  neglecting  to  enforce  this 
law  4 are  to  answer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mi  id 
families,  should  they  not  bo  able  to  maintain 
themselves.’  Undoubtedly,  a law  of  this  sort 
must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  improvident 
unions;  and  it  is  stated  that  it  has  retarded  the 
increase  of  population,  and  had  likewise  a cer- 
tain effect  in  averting  extreme  poverty  and  con- 
sequent misery.  (See  Appendix  F.  to  Poor  Inquiry 
Returns,  p.  22.)  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
slow  progress  of  population  in  the  course  of  very 
nearly  half  a century 
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Circle* 

Population 

ISIS 

iau 

1881 

Upper  Bavaria  . 

685,467 

744.161 

778,669  | 

Lower  Bavaria  . 

460,896 

664.013 

676.338 

l’alntinntc  . . . 

446,168 

687,004 

608,069 

Upper  Palatinate 

408,481 

471.900 

486.895  J 

l pper  Franconia 

394.964 

499.910 

618,743 

Middle  Franconia 

437,808 

688,687 

646.385  1 

Lower  Franconia 

*01. 2 

689,076 

601,768 

buabia  .... 

487,951 

661,676 

678,190 

Total  . . . 

3,707,968 

4,541,466 

4,689,837  j 

The  soil  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  among 
947,010  proprietors:  the  division  living  greatest 
in  the  Palatinate,  namely  228,976,  and  smallest  in 
rpper  Bavaria,  viz.  109,  195.  (Hermann,  Dr.  Von, 
lk  itrilge  zur  Statist  ik  yon  Bayern,  1863.) 

lit  Bavaria  all  destitute  persona  have  a legal 
claim  to  relief;  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  wish  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  this  right  that  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  law  above  cited.  That  it  has 
liven  effectual  to  this  end,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted ; but  different  opinions  arc  entertained  as 
to  it*  influence  on  public  morals.  We  are  not 
sure,  however,  that  it  can  be  successfully  im- 
peached  on  this  ground.  At  Munich,  indeed,  half 
the  birtlia  are  illegitimate;  but  the  residence  of 
the  court,  and  of  a numerous  garrison,  and  the 
great  in  Hu  x of  strangers,  seem  sufficiently  to  ac- 
count for  this.  In  the  country,  we  believe,  the 
morals  of  the  Bavarians  arc,  in  this  reajioet,  quite 
on  a level  with  those  of  the  other  Herman  states. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births 
is,  however,  very  high,  being  as  1 to  4*4. 

Character  and  Manner s. — The  Bavarians,  though 
all  Hermans,  differ  essentially  in  character,  accord- 
ing to  their  descent  from  the  different  tribea  of 
that  people,  and  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  placed.  The  iuhab.  of  the 
Rhenish  prov.  are  the  most  lively,  active,  gay,  and 
enterprising.  The  Swabians  are  remarkable  for  a 
certain  good-natured  indolence,  which  has  exinwcd 
them  to  much  undeserved  ridicule.  The  Fran- 
conians are  diligeut,  intelligent,  and  steady,  but 
vary  in  their  social  habits  according  to  the  influ- 
ence which  Protestantism  has  exercised  upon  the 
inhah.  of  the  Upper  Maine,  or  the  dominion  which 
t he  Catholic  prelates  of  the  empire  have  had  upon 
their  brethren  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower 
portion  of  that  river.  The  population  of  the  pro  vs. 
S.  of  the  Danuta  retain  more  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities; and  the  Bavarians,  though  equally  brave 
and  well  disposed  with  the  rest,  are  heavier,  more 
superstitious,  and  less  active,  though  not  less  in- 
dustrious. In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the  dress 
and  manners  of  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians  bear 
n great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Tyrolese  ; and 
the  climate  inclines  them  to  prefer  pasture  to  ara- 
ble husbandry.  The  women  are  here  more  in  the 
fields,  and  partake  more  of  the  out-door  lalsmr  of 
the  men  than  is  the  case  in  the  X.  prow.  They 
drive  the  cattle  up  to  the  hills  in  summer;  and 
their  robust  health  manifest*  itself  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  join  in  the  waltz,  and  in  their  peculiar 
manner  of  singing,  called  * Jodeln .'  The  character 
of  their  songs  is  not  unfrequently  rather  free:  blit 
the  indispensable  requisites  of  a favoured  lover, 
according  to  the  ‘ Schnaderkiipfrl,’  are  superior 
agility  and  skill  as  a s|s>rtsmnn  and  wrestler, 
which  must  lie  proved  by  the  itossession  of  sutidrv 
trophies  of  the  chose,  such  as  chamois  beards  ».r 
feathers  of  the  rarer  birds,  which,  when  worn  tin 
his  |Miinted  hat,  form  a challenge  to  rival  heroes, 
who  not  unfrequently  attempt  to  wrest  them  from 
their  owner  by  force,  according  to  the  laws  of  vil- 
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Inge  chivalry.  The  wealth  of  the  large  towns  on 
the  navigable  rivers  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
expensive  habits  which  it  produced,  may  yet  be 
traced  in  the  costumes  of  the  wives  and  (laughters 
of  the  burghers.  The  hood  of  rich  gold  lace,  and 
the  bodice  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver  chains, 
from  w'hich  a number  of  medals  hang,  form  the 
common  dress  of  the  richer  portion  of  this  class, 
and  are  ambitiously  displayed  by  servants  and  the 
poorer  trades- people  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Roads  and  UuUtrttys. — Bavaria  has  excellent 
mads,  and  *256  Herman  m.  of  railways,  of  which  16*2 
belong  to  and  arc  managed  by  the  slate  ; together 
with  the  post-office,  telegraph,  the  Danulie  and 
Maine  Canal,  and  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation. 
The  revenue  of  these  public  undertakings,  in  the 
year  1862,  was  as  follows : — 


RttHpU  | 

Ei|mm 

N'ei  ltcwiur 

Florin*  j 

Florin*  1 

Florin* 

Kail  ways  . . 

] 1,060,580! 

7,057,664 

4,006.016 

Post  Office  , . 

2,691,109 

3,075,753 

516.360 

Telegraph  . 

; Dunulie  and  Maine 

180,8061 

174,743 

6,062 

(’anal 

Daniils*  Steam  Navi- 

190,086 

127,629 

62,457 

gation  . . 

383,061 

862366 

20,185 

Total  . . . 

1 

14,408,631  j 

9,798,656 

4,610,076  | 

The  162  Herman  m.  of  railway  belonging  to  the 
state  were  constructed  at  a cost  of  120,000,000 
Horins,  while  the  94  Herman  m.  of  private  lines  were 
made  for  about  86,000,000  Horins.  Of  the  private 
lines,  the  Kastcm  railway,  joining  Munich,  Katis- 
bon,  and  Nuremberg,  is  the  most  important.  The 
state  rail  ways,  in  1 80*2,  carried  above  4,000,000  of 
passengers,  and  21,631,000  cwt.  of  goods : hut  pro- 
duced only  a net  return  of  four  and  a half  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  disbursed,  while  the  private  lines,  on 
the  other  hand,  fiaid  a dividend  of  from  five  to 
six  per  cent.  But  these  lines  are  neither  so  well 
managed,  nor  so  free  from  accidents  os  those  under 
state  control. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The  present  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  was  promulgated  May  *25, 
1818,  but  underwent  various  modifications,  in  a 
democratic  sense,  in  1848  and  1849.  A wording  to 
this  charter,  Bavaria  is  declared  on  integral  part 
of  the  Hcmianic  confederation  ; the  domains  of  the 
state  inalienable,  and  the  crown  hereditary.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  whose 
person  is  inviolable;  but  his  ministers  are  respon- 
sible for  all  his  acts.  The  legislative  functions  are 
exercised  jointly  by  the  king  and  (tarliument,  the 
latter  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a lower  house. 
The  upper  house— chamlier  of  reichsrdthe,  or  coun- 
sellors of  the  realm— is  formed  of  the  princes  of  the 
rova)  family,  the  crown  dignitaries,  the  arcldiisho|*s 
and  the  heads  of  certain  old  noble  families  all 
these  being  hereditary  member*;  to  which  arc 
added  a Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  a Protestant 
clergyman  nominated  by  the  king,  and  an  un- 
limited number  of  other  members  ap|x>in ted  by  the 
crown.  The  lower  house,  or  chandler  of  represen- 
tatives consists  of  deputies  of  towns  and  univer- 
sities, and  various  religious  corporations.  To  I*  a 
deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  lie  jiast  thirty,  and  to  1* 
in  possession  of  an  assured  income,  from  funds,  a 
trade,  or  profession  ; to  1*  on  the  electoral  lists,  it 
is  required  to  lie  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
lie  rated  at  a minimum  of  ten  florin s,  or  16s.  8dL 
per  annum.  The  representation  of  the  country  is 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  deputy  to  7,IMW  fami- 
lies, or  alsmt  35,000  souls,  of  the  w hole  population. 

The  mcniliers  are  chosen  even*  six  yean*,  unless 
the  king  dissolves  the  chambers  in  the  interim. 
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They  arc  generally  convened  once  a year,  ami 
must  bo  assembled  at  least  once  in  three  years. 
The  session  usually  lasts  two  mouths,  but  it  may 
be  extended  or  adjourned.  In  case  of  a dissolu- 
tion, a new  election  must  take  place  within  three  ; 
mouths.  No  taxes  can  be  levied  or  augmented, ; 
and  no  law  l»e  passed  or  repealed,  without  the  J 
sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  cabinet  is  composed  of  seven  members — the 
presidents  of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs, 
justice,  home  affairs,  li nance,  army,  public  educa- 
tion, and  commerce.  The  ministers  are  not  ne- 
cessarily members  of  the  chambers,  but  they  have 
a right  to  be  present  at  their  deli! »ejrat  ions.  At 
the  commencement  of  each  session,  they  must  lay 
before  parliament  an  account  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  revenue;  and  the  national  debt 
cannot  be  increased  without  its  consent.  The 
privy  council  which  is  at  the  head  of  public  affairs, 
consists  of  the  king,  certain  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  field  marshal, 
and  six  counsellors  ap| minted  by  the  king.  The 
king  has  power  to  grant  pardons  and  mitigate 
punishments,  but  in  no  case  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a civil  suit  or  criminal  inquiry.  The  code  Na- 
poleon is  in  force  in  Rhenish  Bavaria ; but  in 
other  ports  of  the  kingdom  there  is  an  extreme 
difference  in  the  procedure  as  to  civil  matters; 
anil  a new,  improved,  and  imiform  code  is  much 
wanted.  The  penal  code,  introduced  in  1X13, 
might  be  much  improved  both  in  its  regulations 
and  in  the  form  of  its  procedure.  There  is  a high 
court  of  apiH'al  and  cassation  at  Munich;  and  in 
each  of  the  provs.  an  inferior  tribunal,  to  which  an 
appeal  lies  from  the  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction 
in  the  towns,  and  the  sciguorial  and  cantonal 
courts  of  the  country  districts.  A law  has  lieen 
passed  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  seignorial 
jurisdictions  on  paying  an  equivalent  to  their  j 
proprietors. 

Each  of  the  eight  circles  into  which  Bavaria  is 
divided  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  pro- 
vincial boards ; one  for  the  management  of  the 
|H>lice,  schools,  Ac, ; the  other  takes  charge  of  al 
financial  matters.  Each  circle  is  subdivided  into 
districts,  which  have  assemblies,  whose  duties  are 
to  decide  all  local  questions  respecting  public 
burdens  and  district  rates. 

According  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution,  all  citizens  are  eligible  to  the  different 
o Dices  of  the  state,  without  any  regard  to  birth  or 
rank  in  society ; all  are  liable  to  jursonal  service 
in  the  national  defence;  religious  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  opinion  are  practically  granted  to  all ; and 
no  one  can  be  imprisoned  or  condemned  but  by 
the  sentence  of  a judge.  All  religious  and  cha- 
ritable endowments  are  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  state. 

Religion. — Rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
l>opulation  of  Bavaria  are  Roman  Catholics.  In 
the  census  of  1861,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one  of 
1858,  the  religious  |>crsuasioii  of  the  inhabitants  is 
not  stated  ; and  in  the  last  in  which  this  has  been 
the  case,  that  of  1852,  the  nmnl*cr*  stand  ns  fol- 
lows : — Cat  holies,  3,1 70,333 ; Protestants,  1,233,894 
— sulslivided  into  Lutherans,  900,386 ; Calvinists, 
2,431 ; and  Unitarians.  323,077 — Mennonites  and 
Creek  Catholics,  5,360;  and  Jews,  50,033.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  2 Roman  Catholic  arch 
bishoprics,  those  of  Munich  ami  Bamberg ; C 
bishoprics;  171  deaneries,  and  2,730  parishes. 
The  administration  of  the  Protestant  Church  is 
under  a General  Consistory — Ober-consistorium — 
and  four  provincial  consistories.  Of  the  three  uni- 
versities of  the  kingdom,  two,  at  Munich  and 
WUrzburg,  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  at  Er- 
langen, Protestant.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics 
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there  is  one  clergyman  to  464  souls;  among  the 
Protestants,  one  to  1,013.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  richly  endowed,  possessing,  according 
to  seini-otHcial  statements,  property  amounting  to 
uliove  100,000,000  florins,  or  8,500,0001  A largo 
proportion  of  this  wealth  consists  of  landed  estate*, 
which  ore  annually  increasing  in  value.  Thus, 
the  property  was  stated  to  l»e  worth  79,000,(8)0 
florins  in  1838,  and  92,000,000  in  1851.  The  state, 
besides,  pays  1,502,000  florins,  or  130,000/.,  annually 
to  the  clergy.  The  archbishop  of  Munich  has  a 
government  salary  of  20,000  florins,  or  1,6674, 
and  the  archbishop  of  WUrzburg,  15,000  florins,  or 
1,250/.  Three,  of  the  bishops  have  an  allowance 
of  10,000  florins,  and  the,  other  three  of  8,000,  ex- 
clusive. of  episcopal  residences.  The  constitution 
guarantees  complete  religious  liberty  to  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  state.,  and  Protestants  as  well  as 
other  dissenters  enjoy  unrestricted  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, and  arc  eligible  to  all  civil  offices  and  military 
appointments.  (Hermann,  Beitrttge  zur  Statlstik 
von  Bayern.)  In  the  Palatinate,  which  was  left 
in  possession  of  many  valuable  privileges  at  the 
peace,  the  Protestant  church  is  a completely  orga- 
nised body  with  Presbyteries  and  Synods  as  iu 
Scotland. 

Education, — Of  late  years  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment 1ms  made  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
diffuse  knowledge  among  tne  mats  of  the  people. 
The  system  pursued  is  similar  to  that  of  Prussia. 
A school  is  established  in  every  parish,  under  the 
sii|>erintcndence  of  the  ministers  and  elders.  Over 
! these  are  the  ins;  lectors  of  district  schools,  who 
are  subordinate  to  the  chandlers  of  the  interior,  in 
flic  several  provincial  governments.  The  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the 
kingdom  is  committed  to  a board  entitled  ‘The 
Stmcrior  Board  of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs.’  AttemUuice  at  school  is  imperative  on 
ull  children  who  have  not  received  |iemilstdon  to 
lie  instructed  by  private  tutors.  Bavaria  has  one  ly- 
ceum,  twenty-five  gymnasiums,  thirty-four  gram- 
mar schools,  seven  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  teachers,  thirty-one  local  school  commissions, 
and  about  5,090  primary  schools.  There  are  nine 
seminaries  for  educating  Catholics  for  the  minis- 
try. In  the  year  1801  there  were  in  the  kingdom 
7,120  school*,  with  8,205  teachers.  Elementary 
schools—  Volks- m hulcn— exist  in  all  parishes  and 
attendance  on  them  is  compulsory  for  all  children 
till  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Bavaria  has  three  universities — those  of  Mu- 
nich, Wilrzburg,  and  Erlangen:  the  two  former 
are  Roman  Catholic,  the  latter  Protestant.  The 
university  of  Munich  is  attended  by  above  1,300 
students,  the  others,  respectively,  by  about  400 
and  300  each.  In  1828  a new  and  improved  sys- 
tem or  study  was  adopted  in  the  Bavarian  uni- 
versities, and  a number  of  injurious  regulations 
were  suppressed.  Resides  these  seminaries,  there 
are  in  Munich  numerous  literary  associations: 
such  as  the  Royal  Institute;  an  ucademy  of  arts 
and  sciences ; another  of  the  fine  arts ; an  agri- 
cultural society;  a military  and  veterinary  school, 
Arc.;  and  there  are  a number  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  in  WUrzburg,  Erlangen,  Nurem- 
berg, Katisbon,  Augsburg,  Ac.  The  National 
Library  in  Munich,  formed  chiefly  of  those  lie- 
! longing  to  the  suppressed  monastic  establishments, 
contains  540,000  volumes,  including  an  extensive 
collection  of  curious  manuscripts,  pamphlets, 
Ac.;  ami  the.  university  library  contains  100,(8X1 
! volumes.  In  this  city  there  is  also  an  extensive 
; Sunday  school,  in  which  there  are  upwards  of 
j 1,0(8)  scholars,  with  sixteen  masters,  who  tench 
their  pupils  morals,  the  principles  of  physics,  geo- 
graphy, natural  history,  chemistry,  and  geometry. 
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The  sum  voted  by  the  Bavarian  legislature  for  the 
support  of  education  in  the  budget  for  1801-7 
am* amts  to  1,133,073  florins,  or  96.0#'.)/. 

Prison  System. — The  system  pursued  in  the  pri- 
son of  Munich  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention. 
The  principle  of  the  establishment  is  that  every 
one  m prison  shall  sumxirt  himself.  Even’  pri- 
soner, therefore,  is  obliged  to  work  at  bis  own 
trade;  and  those  who  have  not  learnt  a trade  are 
permitted  to  moke  choice  of  one,  which  is  taught 
to  them.  Whatever  the  criminal  earns  by  his 
htbour  more  than  is  sufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
is  kept  until  the  term  of  his  imprisonment  ex- 
pires, and  is  then  given  to  him.  deductings  quota 
for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  sur- 
plus thus  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  after  the  ex|>onsca  of  the  establish- 
ment have  been  defrayed,  usually  amounts  to 
nearly  60,000  florins  (4,870/.)  per  annum.  In- 
siamvs  have  been  known  of  persons  at  the  expiry 
of  their  term  of  punishment  receiving  no  less 
than  300  florins  (70 4)  upon  leaving  the  prison. 
The  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prison  is 
generally  between  600  and  700.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  system  has  produced  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  In  but  tew  cases  are  offenders 
committed  a second  time,  and  those  who  have 
been  dismissed  with  the  largest  sums  have  in  no 
instance  returned.  Many  of  the  young,  who  have 
been  taught  trades  in  the  prison,  have  afterwards 
1 become  resjieetable  handicraftsmen  and  trades- 
men ; and  crime  is  yearly  on  the  decrease.  The 
pro]sirtion  of  capital  punishments  in  Bavaria  is  as 
1 to  '20,000  persons. 

Revenue  and  Kjrpendihtre. — At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  IK  15  the  financial  affairs  of  Bavaria 
were  in  a very  embarrassed  state;  but  through 
the  judicious  economy  and  measures  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  legislature,  they  are  now  greatly 
improved.  In  1819,  the  excess  of  the  expenditure 
over  the  income  was  2,007,800  florins;  hut  in 
1831-32,  the  revenue  amounted  to  29,217,009 
florins,  while  the  exjiemliture  was  only  27,095,883 
florins.  The  budgets  of  the  kingdom  are  voted 
by  the  chambers  for  the  lengthened  term  of  six 
years,  which  counts  as  a financial  period.  The 
gross  annual  revenue  for  the  period,  from  1861  to 
1867,  was  calculated  at  46,720,697  florins,  or 
3,893,5974,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  same  sum. 
The  national  debt,  amounting  to  136,000,000 
florins,  includes  the  loans  taken  up  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  state  railways.  In  the  budget  for 
1861-7,  the  proceeds  from  direct  taxes  are  esti- 
mated at  9,333,037  florins,  and  those  from  indirect 
taxation  at  18,260,343  florins.  The  direct  taxes 
are  levied  as  follows:— For  the  laud  tax,  estates 
are  selected  for  valuation  in  every  district  by 
royal  commissioners  and  tax  assessors,  named  by 
the  district  itself.  The  estates  thus  chosen  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  mean  of  the  surrounding 
lands,  and  according  to  their  produce  the  tax  is 
levied.  Laud  of  all  kinds  is  divided  into  classes, 
di tiering  from  each  other,  in  their  ascertained  pro- 
duction, by  about  one  bushel  per  acre,  nod  one- 
third  1>cing  deducted  for  fallow,  a rule  called  a 
sim/dum,  of  1 kreutzer  in  the  florin,  or  1$  per 
cent.,  is  calculated  on  the  remainder.  Kents. rent- 
charges,  service*,  and  tithes,  are  considered  ns 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  ami  the  rate  is  aj>- 
jMirtioned  between  the  holders  of  these  charges  ami 
the  cultivator  of  the  land,  who  pays  a smaller 
share,  in  proportion  to  the  heaviness  of  his  burdens. 
The  value  of  houses  is  estimate* I according  to  ex- 
isting contracts  of  rent : where  no  such  contracts 
exist,  the  value  of  a house  is  found  by  appraise- 
ment, in  the  same  way  as  the  land.  The  total  , 
rate  at  present  levied  on  land  ami  houses  is  5 j 
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| si m /if n,  or  8 1 -5tli  per  rent,  on  the  produce.  The 
j family,  or  rather  capitation  tax,  is  paid  by  the 
whole  pop.  in  12  classes.  The  first  class  embraces 
; the  widows  of  lalioun-rH  living  on  their  labour, 
; who  are  rated  at  10  krM  or  about  4 *4,  annually; 
labourers  paying  8*4;  the  highest  class  pays  *!/, 
per  annum.  The  industry'  tax  Is  paid  hv  every 
individual  or  company  carrying  on  trade  or  manu- 
| facturcs,  according  to  five  classes,  each  with  five 
i subdivisions.  The  classes  are  fixed  according  to 
: the  numlter  of  inhab.  in  the  place  where  the  trade 
i is  carried  on.  The  lowest  rate  is  Is.  tier  annum 
for  common  labour  in  villages;  the  highest  is  164 
per  annum,  paid  by  hankers,  merchants,  wholesale 
dealers,  ami  innkeepers,  in  towns  containing  more 
than  2.000  families.  The  direct  taxes  are  less 
heavy  in  Bavaria  than  in  most  of  the  other  Ger- 
man states.  The  large  income  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Bavaria,  from  private  domains,  and  other 
sources,  has  been  extensively  curtailed  of  late, 
under  the  constitutional  government.  The  civil 
list  of  the  king  and  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  amounts  at  present  to  249,6834,  ami 
strict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  chamber  «>f 
representatives  that  this  amount  lie  not  exceeded. 
In  1849,  it  was  discovered  that  ex-king  Ludwig 
had  taken  sums  amounting  to  1.529,000  florins,  or 
127,4004,  from  the  public  exchequer  w ithout  ac- 
counting for  them ; whereupon  the  chamber  de- 
I mantled  the  restitution  of  the  money,  which  his 
I majesty  was  forced  to  give  from  his  private  purse. 

| (Kolb,  liandlmch  dor  vergleichendcn  Statist  ik, 
Leipzig,  18(52,  p.  223.) 

Army. — The  armed  force  of  the  kingdom  com- 
prises the  permanent  army,  the  army  of  reserve, 
ami  the  landwehr,  or  militia.  All  men,  from  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  are  liable  to  serve,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  nobility — hohe  adel — who 
are  entirely  free  from  conscription;  while  the  sons 
of  the  lower  nobility  and  superior  employes  in  the 
service  of  the  state  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
the  military  school  of  cadets.  The  period  of  ser- 
vice is  six  years.  The  purchase  of  substitutes  is 
jiennitted  by  law,  ami  takes  place  very  exten- 
sively. During  the  years  1851-61,  the  troops  of 
the  kingdom  amounted  to  the  fixed  number  of 
84,708  men,  of  wdinm  61,509  were  in  the  permanent 
army,  and  23,199  men  in  the  army  of  reserve. 
This  number  was  largely  increased  in  1861  : the 
chambers,  after  long  and  stormy  debates,  having 
granted  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  105,757 
troops  namely,  81,337  for  the  permanent  army, 
ami  24,420  for  the  army  of  reserve.  Beside*  the 
permanent  army,  there  is  a reserve  destined  to 
reinforce  it.  There  is  also  the  landtn/ir , or  militia, 
compo-ed  of  all  Bavarians  (excepting  noblemen 
ami  clergymen),  between  the  ages  of  19  and  60, 
who  have  not  been  drafted  into  the  army  or  into 
the  reserve.  In  cases  of  emergency,  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  reinforce  the  army,  hut  only  in  the 
interior.  There  is  a corps  of  gens  d’armes,  com- 
posed of  nine  companies,  making  in  ull  nlioiit 
1,700  men.  Not  more  than  a third  part  of  the 
troops  are  permanently  embodied,  the  rest  being 
disbanded  after  the  drills  in  spring,  return  home 
to  their  families.  The  pay  of  a cavalry'  soldier  is 
10 A kr.,  about  4*6  a day,  with  rations;  that  of  an 
infantry  soldier  is  9£  kr„  also  with  rations.  Prin- 
cipal fortresses : Landau,  circle  of  the  Rhine; 
Passau,  on  the  Danube;  WUrzburg,  with  the 
citadel  of  Marienherg ; ami  Ingolstadt,  at  the  con- 
tinence of  the  Schtltter  and  the  Danube. 

History. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  of 
whom  tradition  has  preserved  any  account  were 
the  Boii,  a tribe  of  Celtic  origin : from  them  its 
old  Latin  name  Bciarin,  and  the  German  name 
Buiern,  are  derived.  About  the  reign  of  Augustus 
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it  was  subdued  by  the  Homans,  and  formed  part 
of  what  they  termed  Khretia,  Vindelicia,  and 
Norieum.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Homan 
empire,  the  Bavarians  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ostrogoths  and  Franks,  and  after  a protracted 
resistance,  it  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Charlemagne.  After  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed 
Havana  by  their  lieutenants,  who  bore  the  title  of 
margrave,  till  920,  when  the  ruling  margrave  was 
raised  to  the  title  of  duke.  His  successors  continued 
to  bear  this  title  till  1623,  when  they  were  raised 
to  the  electoral  dignity.  In  1070  Havana  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  familv  of  the  Guelpha, 
and  in  1180  it  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant 
to  Otho,  count  of  Wittelsliach,  whose  descendants 
branched  out  into  two  families,  the  Palatine  or 
Kodolphine,  and  the  Havarian  or  Ludovician;  the 
former  inheriting  the  palatine  of  the  Hhine,  the 
latter  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  Duke  Maximilian  I. 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  elector  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  in  recompense  for  his  opposition  to 
Protestantism.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  Havaria  suffered  severely  from  follow- 
ing the  adverse  fortunes  of  France;  hut  it  received 
a great  accession  in  1777,  when,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  younger  line  of  Witte-lsbach,  the 
palatinate,  after  a short  contest  with  Austria,  was 
raided  to  the  Havarian  territory.  During  the  late 
war  with  France,  Havaria,  being  long  the  firm 
ally  of  Na|Mdeon,  was  rewarded  with  large  ac- 
cessions of  territory  from  the  spoils  of  Austria  and 
Prussia;  and  the  Havarian  monarch  having  con- 
trived to  change  shies  at  a critical  moment,  when 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  still  doubtful,  was 
confirmed  in  his  extensive  acquisitions  bv  the 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815;  for  though  Austria  re- 
covered her  ancient  possessions  in  the  Tyrol  and 
the  districts  of  the  Inn  and  Ilaiisruck,  Havaria 
received  equivalents  in  Franconia  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rhine.  Elector  Maximilian  Joseph  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  king  hv  Napoleon  !,,  in 
1805,  and  the  new  title  and  dignity  was  recognised 
bv  all  the  European  powers  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

BAVAY  (ail.  Dagacum ),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
du  Nord,  cap.  cant.,  18  ni.  ESE.  Valenciennes. 
Pop.  1,046  in  1861.  The  streets  are  neat  ami 
clean ; and  it  has  fabrics  of  iron  plates,  agricul- 
tural implements,  with  tanneries.  This  is  a very 
ancient  town,  having  been  made  the  cajK'of  a 
prov.  by  Augustus,  and  destroyed  hv  the  Huns  in 
885.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  bv  walls;  and 
In  the  middle  of  the  market-place  is  an  olielisk 
with  seven  faces,  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
Homan  roads  that  terminated  at  this  point.  This 
obelisk  is  modem,  but  it  replaces  a Homan  column, 
which  Is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  17th  century. 
The  remains  of  a circus  and  an  aqueduct  are  still 
discoverable. 

BAWTRY,  an  inland  town  of  England,  W.  R. 
co.  York,  on  the  bonier  of  Nottinghamshire,  9 m. 
SE.  Doncaster.  Pop.  1,011  in  1861.  It  is  situated 
on  a declivity,  sloping  to  the  Idle,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  barges,  and  is  traversed  hv  the  great  N. 
road  from  London  to  York.  It  has  a national 
school.  The  Great  Northern  railway  has  a sta- 
tion here.  Market  day,  Thursday. 

BAYAZ1D,  a city  of  Armenia,  cap.  snnjiack, 
05  m.  NNE.  Van,  and  82  m.  SSW.  Mount  Ararat ; 
lat.  89°  24'  N.,  long.  44°  26'  E.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  a high  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
citadel,  containing  a well-built  mosque,  and  the 
palace  of  the  pacha.  It  is  surrounded  by  a wall 
und  ramparts;  and,  besides  three  mosques  ami  two 
churches,  has  the  monastery  of  Karu  Kilecsea, 
celebrated  for  the  Inanit  y of  its  architecture,  an  - 
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tiquity,  and  grandeur.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight, 
the  American  missionaries,  bv  whom  it  was  visited 
in  1832,  represent  the  town  as  being  in  a miserably 
niinous  state,  and  without  one  decent  house  except 
the  pacha’s.  ‘ Most  of  them  were  constructed  like 
the  underground  cabins  of  the  villages ; the  streets 
were  obstructed  by  even'  species  of  filth;  and 
nearly  all  the  shops  in  the  bazar,  originally  very 
few,  were  deserted.’  (p.  415.)  Kinneir  estimates 
the  pop.  at  80,000  (Mem.  Pen.  Empire,  p.  327), 
but  this,  doubtless,  is  now  greatly  beyond  the 
mark.  The  missionaries  previously  referred  to 
estimate  the  Moslem  inliab.  at  300  or  400  families, 
and  the  Armenians  at  190  families;  and  if  so,  the 
pop.  must  be  considerably  under  5,000.  Large 
numbers  of  the  Armenians  have  emigrated  to  the 
territories  now  occupied  by  Russia. 

BAYERSDORF,  a town  of  Havaria,  circ.  Rezat, 
near  the  Regnitz,  14  m.  N.  Nuremberg,  on  the 
railway  from  Bamberg  to  Nuremberg,  pop.  1,625 
in  1861.  The  Ludwig  canal,  connecting  the 
Rhine  with  the  Danube  (see  Bavauia),  passes 
near  the  town.  It  is  well  built.  In  its  vicinity 
are  considerable  copper  works. 

BAYEUX,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Calvados, 
cap.  arrond.,  17  m.  W.  by  N.  Caen;  lat.  49®  17' 
N.,  long.  0°  44'  W.  Pop.  9,482  in  1861.  Bayeux 
is  a very  ancient  city,  ami,  with  the  exception  of 
the  principal  street,  is  meanly  built,  with  narrow 
ami  crooked  streets.  The  fortifications  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared ; and  it  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
Junction  of  several  suburbs.  Priuci]>al  public 
building — the  cathedral,  a large  ami  venerable 
Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a cross.  In  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace,  now  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
is  preserved  the  famous  tap  i Merit  dr  liayr.ux,  re- 
presenting the  principal  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. If  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
MatildA,  the  Conqueror’s  w ife,  or  by  the  empress 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  It  consists  of  a 
linen  web  214  ft.  in  length  and  20  in.  broad;  and 
is  divided  into  72  compartments,  each  having  an 
inscription  indicating  its  subject.  The  figures  arc 
all  executed  by  the  needle ; and  it  is  valuable 
alike  as  a work  of  art  of  the  period  referred  to, 
and  as  correctly  representing  the  costume  of  the 
time.  This  remarkable  monument  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction  during  the  frenzy  of  the  Revo- 
lution. (See  an  excellent  article  on  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia)  Haveux  is 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  tribunals  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a college,  and  a public 
library  containing  7,000  volumes.  The  lace  ma- 
nufactures in  the  town  ami  neighbourhood  employ 
a large  number  of  females ; and  there  are  also 
manufactures  of  table  linen,  calicoes,  serges,  hats, 
earthenware,  &c.,  with  establishments  for  cotton 
spinning.  It  lias  a station  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Cherbourg.  The  country  round  is  undu- 
lating, and  affords  good  {lastiire.  I,arge  quantities 
of  excellent  butter  are  niAdc  in  the  vicinity,  sent 
partly  to  Paris,  and  partly  shipped  for  the  French 
colonies. 

Bayeux  existed  previously  to  the  invasion  of 
Gaul  by  the  Romans.  Under  their  sway  it  was 
successively  called  Arirgrnus,  liajora,  and  Oiritas 
Ihijocassium , whence  its  modem  name.  It  Ixs- 
longed  for  a considerable  period  to  the  English, 
anil  was  twice  burned  down  in  the  contests  of  the 
latter  with  the  French:  it  also  suffered  severely 
during  the  religious  war*. 

BAlLEN,  or  BAILEN,  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Jaen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  22  »n. 
K.  Jaen.  Pop.  7,831  in  1857.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walLs ; commands  the  road  leading  from 
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Castile  into  Andalusia;  lm*  a pariah  church,  a 
palace  belonging  to  Count  Baylen,  and  a hospital. 
It  has  also  numerous  oil  milK  with  manufacture* 
of  coarse  cloth,  glass,  brick*,  anil  soap. 

Baylen  derives  its  principal  cenity,  and  which 
event*  which  took  place  in  it*  vicinity,  and  which 
led  to  the  capitulation  of  R aylen,  signed  the  20th 
June,  1808,  by  which  General  Dupont,  and  a Unit 
16,000  French  troops  under  hi*  command,  surren- 
dered to  the  S]  van  inn  I*  on  condition  of  their  being 
conveyed  to  France  by  the  Spanish  government ; 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  capitulation  was  not 
carried  into  effect.  The  incapacity  of  Dupont  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  result, 
which  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  confidence,  ami 
was  always  regarded  bv  Napoleon  a*  the  principal 
source  of  hi*  disasters  in  the  Peninsula. 

BAYONNE,  a sea-port  town  and  fortress  of 
France.  dep.  Basses  Pyrenees,  cap.  arrond.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Neve  with  the  Adour, 
about  4 m.  fmm  the  embouchure  of  the  latter, 
and  58  m.  WNVV  Pau.  Pop.  25,011  in  1861. 
Bayonne  has  a station  on  the  great  line  of  rail- 
way, opened  in  1864,  which  lead*  from  France 
across  flic  Pyrenees  into  Sjvain.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  which  com- 
municate by  bridge*.  On  the  left  bnnk  of  the 
Neve  i*  Great  Bayonne;  on  the  right  bank  of 
that  river,  and  the  left  Ivank  of  the  Adour,  i*  Little 
Bayonne;  and  on  the  right  bnnk  of  the  Adour, 
in  the  dep.  Land***,  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit, 
joined  by  a long  wooden  drawbridge  to  the  rest  of 
the  town.  Bayonne  is  a firet-class  fortress;  the 
citadel,  one  of  the  finest  work*  of  Yatiban,  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Esprit,  commands  the  town  and 
harbour;  and  recently  the  fortifications  have  been 
still  further  augmented  and  strengthened.  It  is 
well  built ; the  streets,  without  lieing  regular,  are 
broad,  and  set  off  with  good  houses.  There  an* 
some  fine  public  places,  of  which  that  called  dc 
Grammont  is  the  best.  It*  quays  are  suiM'rh,  and 
though  a little  interrupted  in  parts  by  the  new 
fortifications,  afford  fine  promenades.  Principal 
public  buildings — cathedral  and  mint.  Bayonne 
is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  tribunals  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce  ; it  has  also  a chamber 
of  commerce,  a diocesan  seminary,  schools  of  na- 
vigation and  design,  a public  library,  and  theatre. 
A mint  is  established  here,  the  coins  issued  from 
which  are  marked  L.  : attached  to  the  mint  is  an 
assay  office.  About  two-third*  of  the  population 
of  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  consist  of  Jews,  most 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been,  at  different  times, 
expelled  from  Sjvain.  They  have  three  syna- 
gogues, ami  there  is  one  in  the  body  of  the  town. 
There  arc  here  yards  for  the  building  of  ships  of 
war  and  merchantmen,  with  distilleries,  sugar  re- 
fineries. glass  works,  and  fabric*  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, chocolate,  and  liqueurs.  Exclusive  of  these 
articles,  the  Adour  bring*  down  supplies  of  timl»er, 
mast*,  pitch  and  tar,  cork,  and  other  articles,  from 
the  Pyrenees,  many  of  which  are  largely  exported. 
The  hams  of  Bayonne  have  long  enjoyed  a higli 
celebrity,  and  its  wine*  and  brandies  are  also  much 
esteemed.  It  used  formerly  to  fit  out  a consider- 
able number  of  ships  for  the  cod  and  whale  fish- 
eries, but  this  trade,  though  not  abandoned,  ha* 
latterly  fallen  off.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
contraband  trade  with  Spain. 

The  river  is  rather  dangerous,  at  least  in  rough 
weather,  or  when  there  is  a strong  current  of  fresh 
water.  It  can  only  be  entered  at  high  water, 
when  there  is  from  13  to  15  ft.  over  the  bar  at 
springs  and  fhmi  9 to  11  at  neaps.  The  sea  with- 
out is  usually  rough ; and  ns  the  bar  is  liable  to 
shift,  a pilot  is  always  required. 

The  military  weapon  called  the  bayonet  takes 
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its  name  from  this  city,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
liccn  first  invented  and  brought  into  use  during 
the  siege  of  1523.  'Though  often  besieged.  Ba- 
yonne has  never  been  taken ; and  hence  the  motto, 
nunquum  polluta.  It  was  invested  by  the  British 
in  1814;  who  sustained  considerable  loss  from  a 
sortie  made  by  the  garrison.  At  the  castle  of 
Merac,  in  the  vicinity,  the  transaction*  took  place 
lietween  Napoleon  and  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  S|iaiu,  that  led  to  the  invasion  of  the* 
Peninsula  by  the  latter.  Mr.  Inglis  was  highly 
pleased  with  Bayonne,  which,  he  says,  he  should 
prefer  as  a residence  to  almost  any  place  in  the 
south  of  France. 

BAYFOOR  ( Vm/poora)t  a maritime  town  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Malabar,  7 m.  S.  Calicut ; 1st. 

1 1°  10'  N„  long.  75°  62'  E.  Teak  ships  of  4<K) 
tons  are  built  here. 

BAYREUTH,  or  BATRECTH,  a town  of  Ba- 
varia, cap.  circ.  Upjier  Mavne.  on  the  Red-Mavne. 
26  m.  E.  Bamberg;  lat.  40®  57'  N.,  long.  1 1°  40'  K. 
Pop,  18,230  in  1861,  It  is  partially  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  and  has  six  gates  and  two  bridges ; 
i*  well  built,  with  broad  well-paved  streets,  foun- 
tains, and  promenades;  hut  it  has  notwithstanding 
a cheerless,  deserted  character,  the  absence  of  the 
court,  on  which  it  formerly  depended,  not  being 
sufficiently  compensated  by  manufactures  or  com- 
merce. It  has  two  palaces ; the  oldest,  burnt  down 
in  1753,  but  again  rebuilt,  is  now’  converted  into 
public  offices : the  new’  jwilaoe,  a handsome  edifice, 
the  residence  at  times  of  members  of  the  royal 
family,  ha*  a gallery  of  indifferent  pictures:  in 
the  square  liefore  it  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Margrave  Christian  Ernest,  and  tiehind  it  is  a 
public  garden.  Among  the  other  public  buildings 
is  the  «[»cra  bouse,  the  manege,  or  riding  school, 
the  gymnasium,  founded  in  1664,  Ac.  It  has 
several  churches,  and  a synagogue:  with  a public 
library,  hospital*,  a lunatic  asylum.  Ac.  In  its 
suburb,  called  the  Georgatn  See,  now  a dried  lake, 
is  a penitentiary,  where  a great  variety  of  marbles 
from  the  Fichtelgebirge  are  polished  and  wrought 
up.  Besides  lioing  the  seat  of  the  administration, 
and  tribunals  for  the  circ.,  it  ha*  a Protestant  con- 
sistory. The  geological  cabinet  and  Collection  of 
fossils,  tielonging  to  the  family  of  Count  Munster, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  There  is  here  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  porcelain,  and  tobacco- 
pipe  heads;  parchment.,  linen,  cottons,  Ac.  are 
also  produced,  and  there  are  breweries  and  tan- 
neries. About  2 m.  to  the  E.  is  the  Hermitage,  a 
fanciful  Imililing  erected  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  at  an  immense  cost,  with  gardens  con- 
taining temples,  terraces,  statues,  and  fountains; 
and  a fine  park,  now  much  out  of  order.  'Hie 
Margravine,  sister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  wrote 
her  celebrated  memoirs,  so  often  mentioned  ill 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  history  of  the  Prussian  hero-king, 
in  the  Hermitage. 

Bayreuth  formerly  constituted  the  cap.  of  an 
independent  principality — themargmviat  of  Bay- 
reuth. On  the  death  of  the  last  margrave  without 
issue,  in  1791.  his  possessions  devolved  on  the  King 
of  Prussia,  who  ceded  them  to  France  in  1807.  In 
1810,  Napoleon  transferred  them  to  Bavaria;  and 
their  posHCssion  ha*  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
treaties.  (Carlyle’s  History  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  1863-6,  which 
contains  some  interesting  notices  about  Bayreuth.) 

BAZA,  a town  of  S|win,  Granada,  near  the 
Guadolquiton,  in  an  extensive,  well  watered,  and 
fertile  valley.  54  m.  E.  by  N.  Granada  ; lat.  37°  30* 
N.,  long.  2°  50'  W.  Pop.  7,275  in  1857,  including 
2 cants,  in  its  jurisdiction.  (Miiiano.)  It  ha* 
a cathedral,  3 j>arish  churches,  6 convents,  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary,  and  a hospital.  The  inhab. 
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are  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture.  Bum  U 
either  on  the  site  of  the  Jhuti  of  the  Romans,  or 
very  near  it,  and  vases  and  other  interesting  Ho- 
man remains  are  dug  up  in  its  vicinity.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  after  a long  siege,  in  1489. 

BAZAS,  a town  of  France,  dep,  Gironde,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  a rock  33  m.  SSE.  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
4,560  in  1801.  It  is  old  and  ill-built.  It  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a bishopric ; and  the  ancient 
cathedral,  now'  the  parish  church,  though  not 
large,  is  a remarkable  monument  of  Gothic  archi-  ; 
tectum.  It  has  a court  of  original  jurisdiction, 
and  an  agricultural  society  ; with  a royal  salt|>eirc 
manufactory,  a glass-work,  and  tanneries.  Bazas  is  . 
very  ancient.  It  is  the  country  of  the  p<ict  Au-  | 
nonius,  who  nourished  in  the  4th  century,  ami  was  | 
also,  for  a lengthened  js-riod.  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Gascony.  The  country  round  was  long 
known  as  the  Dmaduis. 

BAZ< H 'HES-t  i( )X ET,  a village  of  France,  dep. 
Eure  et  Loire,  16  m.  SSE.  Nogent-le-Rotrou.  Pop. 1 
2,192  in  1861.  Buzoches  is  the  name  of  several 
other  small  towns  in  France. 

BAZZAXO,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Emilia,  16  m.  \V.  Bologna,  on  the  Sammoggia. 
Pom  1,973  in  1861. 

BEACH Y HEAD,  a conspicuous  bold  promon- 
tory on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  co.  Sussex;  ' 
lat.  50°  44'  24"  X..  long.  0°  13’  E.  It  is  formed  of 
chalky  white  cliffs,  that  project  perpendicularly 
over  tlie  beach,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  to  the 
height  of  604  ft.  A lighthouse  of  the  first  class 
was  erected,  in  1828,  on  the  summit  of  the  second 
cliff  to  the  W,  of  the  head,  286  ft.  above  the  level  , 
of  the  sea,  ami  caverns  have  l>een  cut  in  the  cliffs,  1 
between  the  Head  and  Cuckmorc  Haven,  in  the 
view  of  affording  places  of  refuge  to  mariners  . 
wrecked  on  this  dangerous  coast. 

BEACONSFIELD,  a market  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Buckingham,  hund.  Burnham.  Area 
of  the  j>ar.  3,710  acres.  Pop.  1,002  in  1801.  The 
town  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  on  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Oxford,  being  24  in,  W.  by  X.  of 
the  former.  It  consists  of  four  streets,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  and  its  houses  are  mostly  con- 
structed of  a mixture  of  Hint  and  brick.  The  re-  ; 
mains  of  Edmund  Burke  arc  deposited  in  the  j 
church,  formerly  a part  of  the  monastery  of  Bum- 
ham  ; ami  the  church-yard  has  a marble  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  the  poet  Waller,  to  whom  the 
manor  Ixdongcd.  Bullstrode,  formerly  a celebrated  ; 
seat  of  the  Portland  family,  is  within  a short  dis-  | 
tancc  of  Beiicousfield.  Market -day,  Wednesday.  ! 
It  has  fairs  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  on  Feb.  13,  and 
Holy  Thursday,  at  which  a good  deal  of  business 
is  done. 

BEAMIXSTER,  a par.  and  town  of  England, 
co.  Dorset,  hund.  Beaminstcr-Forum,  div.  Brid-  1 
port,  on  the  Birt,  123  m.  WSW.  London.  Area  of 
par.  4,360  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  2,0 1 4 in  1861.  The  I 
town  is  surrounded  by  hills,  whence  the  springs, 
forming  the  river,  issue.  It  has  a clean  respectable  : 
appearance,  and  is  paved,  ami  lighted  by  gas.  The  I 
church  is  a large  structure,  on  an  eminence  on  the  1 
X.  side,  being  a chapel  of  ease  to  that  of  Nether- 
liury.  A free  school,  founded  in  1684,  educates 
100  boys;  the  ann.  amount  of  its  endowment  is 
1 00/.  a year.  There  are  almshouses  for  six  poor 
women.  The  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  and  ann. 
fairs  Apr.  14,  Sep.  10,  and  Oct,  9.  There  is  a 
manufactory  of  sail  cloth,  and  tin  and  copper  wares 
are  made  in  the  town.  It  is  the  centre  of  a union 
of  20  parishes.  Beaminster  is  a town  of  consider- 
able antiquity;  but  it  has  been  several  times 
wholly  or  portly  destroyed  by  fire,  to  w*hich  its 
modem  appearance  is  attributable. 

BEAK  LAKE  (GREAT),  a very  irregularly- 


shaped  and  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water,  in  the 
X W.  part  of  X.  America  ; between  about  65°  and 
67°  N.  lat.,  and  under  the  120th  deg.  of  W.  long. 
The  Bear  Lake  river  flows  from  it  to  the  Mackenzie 
river.  Its  waters  are  very  pure,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  well  supplied  with  fish. 

BEAT  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  13  m.  S.  St.  GAudcns. 
Pop.  1,363  in  1861.  The  town  is  entirely  built  of 
marble  furnished  by  the  neighltouring  quarries; 
but  being  situated  in  a narrow  valley,  oe tween 
mountains  which  conceal  the  sun  for  a part  of  the 
day,  it  is  nevertheless  very  gloomy.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  the  contiguous  valley  of  Arran,  in 
Spain. 

BEAUCAIRE  (an.  Ugemutn),  a town  of  France, 
dep  Gunl,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  opposite  to  Tarascon,  1 I m.  E.  Xirnes;  lat. 
43°  48'  82 ' N.,  long.  4°  38'  60"  E.  Pop,  9,644  in 
1861.  As  a town,  Beaucaire  is  not  remarkable,  and 
has  no  public  building  worth  notice;  but  its  com- 
mand of  internal  communication,  Afforded  by  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  with  the  branch 
lino  to  Cette,  as  well  as  the  navigation  by  the 
Rhone  and  the  canal  of  Beaucaire,  which  unites 
with  the  canal  dtt  Midi,  make  it  favourably  situ- 
ated for  an  entrepot . Its  chief  consequence  ami 
celebrity  is  derived  from  its  fair,  which  commences 
on  the  22nd.  and  finishes  on  the  28th  Julv.  This 
was  formerly  the  greatest  of  European  lairs,  and 
though  much  fallen  off,  it  is  still  attended  hy  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  not  from  France  only,  but 
also  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  Levant.  Almost  every  sort  of  article,  whether 
of  convenience  or  luxury,  is  then  to  be  met  with 
in  the  town.  It  is  said  that  the  influx  of  visitors 
still  amounts  to  nearly  100, 000,  and  that  the 
business  done  exceeds  150  millions  of  francs;  but 
both  these  estimates  are  probably  exaggerated. 
The  accommodations  in  the  town  and  at  Tarascon, 
not  being  nearly  sufficient  for  the  great  and  sudden 
influx  of  strangers  to  the  fair,  large  number*  of 
them  arc  lodged  in  tents  and  other  temporary 
erections  in  the  meadow  where  the  fair  is  held, 
along  the  Rhone.  All  bills  due  at  this  fair  are 
presented  on  the  27th,  and  protested  on  the  28th. 
A tribunal,  instituted  for  the  purp<j*c,  takes  cog- 
nisance of,  and  immediatelv  settles,  all  disputes 
that  grow  out  of  transactions  at  the  fair.  De- 
tachments from  the  garrisons  of  Xirnes  ami  Ta- 
rascon  assist  in  keeping  order,  and  everything  is 
conducted  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The  pre- 
fect of  the  dep.  is  always  present,  and  entertains 
the  leading  merchants. 

The  communication  between  Beaucaire  ami  Ta- 
rascon  used  to  l>e  kept  up  by  a bridge  of  bouts,  but 
this  has  been  replaced  by  a suspension  bridge  of  a 
total  length  of  441  metres,  or  nearly  a mile.  The 
bridge  is  alike  substantial  And  handsome.  There 
is  at  Beaucaire  a public  lihrnrv,  of  14,000  volumes. 

BEAUFORT,  or  BEAU  FORT-EX- VALLE'E, 
a town  of  France,  dtfp  Maine  et  Loire,  near  the 
Couesnon,  16  m.  E.  Angers.  Pop.  5,260  in  1861. 
It  has  a college,  or  high  school,  two  workhouses,  a 
large  market-place,  and  manufactures  of  canvas 
and  coarse  linen. 

BEAUFORT,  a small  sea-port  town  of  the.  U. 
States,  S.  Carolina,  on  Port  Royal  Island,  76  m. 
S.  Charleston,  and  68  m.  N.  Savannah;  lat.  32° 26' 
X.,  long.  80°  32'  W.  Pop.  2,600  in  1860.  It  has 
a deep  ami  spacious,  hut  little  frequented,  harbour. 
This  also  is  the  name  of  an  inconsiderable  sea-port 
town  of  N.  Carolina,  on  Gore  Sound.  Its  harbour 
admits  vessels  drawing  12  ft  water. 

Beaufort,  a town  of  France,  dtfp.  Savoy,  near 
the  Duron,  30  m.  EXE.  Chambery.  Pop.  2.760  in 
1861.  In  the  neighbourhood  arc  extensive  mines 
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of  coal,  copper,  and  lead,  the  latter  containing 
silver. 

BEAUGENCY,  a town  of  France,  dtfp.  Loirct, 
can.  cant.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lx>ire,  16  m. 
SW.  Orleans,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Tours. 
Pop.  5,052  in  1861.  This  is  a very  ancient  town, 
and  occupies  a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
the  foreign,  civil,  and  religious  wars  of  France. 
It  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Iluns, 
Saxons,  Normans,  and  English ; but  it  suffered 
most  from  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century. 
It  was  surrounded  by  walls  dunked  with  lowers 
and  bastions  part  of  which  ore  still  standing,  the 
rest  having  been  pulled  down,  and  converted  into 
promenades  It  was  also  defended  by  a castle,  of 
which  nothing  now  remains  but  a massive  tower, 
115  ft.  high.  It  lias  a bridge  over  the  Loire  of 
*22  arches;  with  fabrics  of  cloth,  distilleries  ami 
tanneries,  and  a considerable  trade  in  wine,  coni, 
and  wool. 

BEAUJEU,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Phone,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Ardiore,  80  m.  NNW.  Lyons.  Pop. 
3,993  in  1861.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill, 
on  the  top  of  which  are  the  mins  of  an  old  castle. 
It  has  manufactures  of  casks  and  lanterns,  and  Ls 
the  entrepot  of  all  the  products  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Saone  and  the  Isdret. 

BEAULIEU,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Correze, 
cap.  cmiL,  on  the  Dordogne,  22  m.  8.  Tulle.  Pop. 
2,.‘58<)  in  1861.  It  has  some  ttadc  in  wine.  Beau- 
lieu is  the  name  of  24  other  small  towns  in  France. 

BKAULY,  a sen-|s»rt  ami  village  of  Scotland, 
co.  Inverness,  on  the  X.  side  of  the  Beauly  Water, 
where  it  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  Benulv  Frith. 
9 m.  W.  Inverness.  Pop.  917  in  1861,  of  whom 
484  males  and  483  females.  The  place  is  finely 
situated.  The  Beauly  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge 
of  five  arches,  and  the  village  has  some  trade. 

BEAUMARIS,  a bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  X. 
Wales  co.  Anglesey,  hund.  Dcndaethwy,  near  the 
X.  entrance  to  the  Menoi  Strait,  in  Beaumaris 
Bay,  4 m.  NXE.  the  Menai  bridge;  lat.  63°  17' 
X.,*  long.  4°  5'  W.  Pop.  of  borough,  2,558  in  1861. 
It  is  finely  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  bay,  in  a 
low  level  tract,  which,  however,  commands  some 
of  the  finest  views  in  Wales.  It  is  neatly  built. 
The  castle,  erected  by  Edward  I.,  though  in  a di- 
lapidated state,  is  a tine  ruin : it  is  surrounded  hv 
a fosse,  flunked  bv  twelve  circular  bastions.  The 
building  is  nearly  quailrangular,  with  a round 
tower  at  each  an^le.  The  liar.  church  is  at  Llan- 
defan,  hut  there  is  a chapel  of  ease  in  the  town, 
in  which  service  is  performed  in  English  and 
Welsh.  There  are  four  chapels,  belonging  to  Cal- 
vinists. Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesley ans,  all 
well  attended;  a free  grammar-school,  well  en- 
dowed. the  head  master  of  which  must  lie  of  the 
Established  Church  and  M.A.;  a national  school, 
for  240  boys  and  girls,  in  the  town,  and  another 
in  Llandagvan  (endowed  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent),  for  60  scholars  : each  of  the  religious  sects 
have  also  large  Sunday  schools;  and  in  all  the 
English  language  is  now  taught.  The  town-hall 
is  a commodious  modem  structure,  with  rooms 
for  the  bor.  business,  courts  of  justice,  and  a sjm- 
cious  ball-room.  There  arc  also  a co.  hall,  a on. 
prison,  and  a custom-house.  The  weekly  markets 
are  held  on  Sat.  ami  Wed. ; anntiul  fairs  on  Feb. 
13,  llolv  Thun*,  Sept.  19,  Dec.  19,  all  for  cattle. 
Xo  particular  manufacture  or  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  town.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  hay, 
opposite  the  town,  in  7 fathoms  stifl  clay;  or  ves- 
sels maybe  grounded  near  it  on  soft  mud.  The 
W.  passage  may  be  entered  at  any  time  of  tide. 
Vessels  often  resort  thither  for  security  in  ban! 
gales ; and  occasionally  some  are  repaired  on  the 
beach.  In  the  year  1863,  there  entered  2,220 
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vessels,  of  291,649  tons,  and  there  cleared  628 
vessels,  of  135,993  tons.  AUiut  tine-half  of  the 
shipping  consisted  of  steamers.  Beaumaris  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  islaud  ami  of  the  Menai  Strait* 
and  comprises  in  its  jurisdiction  those  of  Conway, 
Amlwch,  Holyhead,  Pwlhely,  Barmouth,  and 
Caernarvon.  What  trade  the  town  itself  possesses 
is  chiefly  coastwise.  There  is  a steam-; tucket  com- 
munication between  Beaumaris.  Liverpool,  and 
Dublin,  but  the  latter  has  almost  ceased  since  the 
erection  of  the  great  Menai  bridge,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a more  direct  mail  communication  via 
Holyhead.  The  pier,  quays,  and  warehouses,  arc* 
protected  by  extensive  sea  walls.  The  place  de- 
rives considerable  advantage  from  visitors  from 
Liverpool,  who  resort  to  it  for  sea-bathing,  in  which 
respect  it  can  scarcely  lie  surpassed.  There  an? 
many  bathing  machines  and  the  tine  firm  sands 
of  the  beach  form  a delightful  promenade,  from 
whence,  as  well  as  from  the  green,  n magnificent 
prospect  presents  itself.  Baron  Hill,  the  seat,  of 
the  Bulkeley  family,  is  on  an  eminence  near  the 
town,  and  its  fine  grounds  slope  towards  it:  there 
are  several  other  good  mansions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  hotels  and  inns  in  the  town  are  ex- 
cellent. There  is  a fine  road  from  the  town  to 
the  Menai  bridge  (4$  m.),  which  also  commands 
splendid  views. 

Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  limits  of 
the  bor.  have  been  restricted  so  as  to  comprise  only 
the  town  and  its  immediate  ncighlMmrhood.  The 
ancient  In  muds  included  its  own  parish,  and  parts 
of  six  others,  for  an  extent  of  upwards  of  10  m. : 
it  has  now  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 
Its  governing  charter,  previously,  was  granted  in 
the  4th  of  Eliz.;  this  quotes,  by  mtfteTiniHa,  ten 
others,  the  earliest  living  in  24  Edw.  I.  The  go- 
vernment was  vested  in  n self-elective  body,  con- 
sisting of  a mayor,  2 bailiffs,  and  21  burgesses,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  returning  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  The  Reform  Act  divested  them  of  this  privi- 
lege, and  mnde  Beaumaris  the  principal  of  5 con- 
tributory bore.,  which  jointly  return  1 mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  The  Beaumaris  district,  comprising 
Amlw  ch.  llolv  bend,  and  Llangefni  bail  547  regis- 
tered ejectors  ui  1864,  the  constituency  being  formed 
by  a few  memliers  of  the  old  corjtoration  and  10/. 
householders.  The  * influence  ’ is  divided  between 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  and  the  Stanley  and 
Bulkeley  families.  The  corporation  revenues  are 
derived  from  rents  of  lands,  tenements,  oyster- 
beds,  and  harbour  dues : they  average  about  556/. 
The  town  derives  its  origin  from  Edw.  I.,  who, 
after  founding  the  castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Con- 
wav,  built  that  of  Beaumaris,  in  1295. 

BEAUMONT- DE-  LOMAGKE,  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Tarn  et  Garonne,  cap.  cantM  on  the 
Gimone,  21  m.  SW.  Montnuhan.  Pop.  4,570  in 
1861.  This  little  town  is  alike  remarkable  by  the 
regularity  of  its  plan,  the  neatness  of  its  houses, 
and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  territory.  It  is 
built  round  a spacious  square,  and  its  streets,  which 
are  broad  and  straight,  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth,  hats 
and  tanneries. 

BEAUMONT- LE-VICOMTE,  or  BEAU- 
MOXT-SUK-8AKTHE,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Sarthe,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Sarthe,  17  m.  X.  Mans. 
I*op.  2,184  in  1861.  It  lias  manufactures  of  drug- 
gets and  other  descriptions  of  woollen  cloth  ; and 
has  a considerable  trade  in  corn  and  fat  geese. 
The  town  has  a station  on  the  line  of  railway  from 
Mans  to  Caen  and  Cherbourg.  There  is  a tine 
promenade  on  an  adjoining  hill.  Beaumont,  either 
singly  or  with  some  addition,  is  the  name  of  avast 
number  of  small  towns  in  France.  The  m<w*t  con- 
siderable is  BfcAUMONT  suit  Oisr,  dep.  Seine  et 
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Oise,  21  m.  N.  Puns,  on  the  Northern  of  France 
railway.  Pop.  2,431  in  1801.  It  stauds  on  a lull, 
and  bos  glass-works,  ami  a manufactory  of  salt- 
petre. 

BEAUNE,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Cote  d’Or, 
cap.  nrroml.,  in  an  agreeable  country,  at  the  foot 
of  a hill  which  produce*  excellent  wine,  on  the 
small  river  Bouzeoise,  20  m.  SSW.  Dijon.  Pop. 
10,719  in  1861.  There  is  a station  on  the  railway 
from  Dijon  to  Lyon.  The  town  is  well  built; 
streets  broad,  straight,  and  watered  by  the  foun- 
tain de  r A taut.  The  church  of  Notre  Datne  is 
handsome ; but  the  finest  building  in  the  town  is 
the  magnificent  hospital,  founded  in  1144,  and 
endowed  by  Nicholas  liollin,  chancellor  to  Philip 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Beaune  is  the  seat  of  tri- 
bunals of  commerce  and  primary  jurisdiction ; has 
n communal  college,  and  a public  library  with 
above  10,000  volumes.  Its  ramparts,  winch  are 
planted,  afford  tine  promenades;  and  it  has  an  ex- 
tensive public  garden,  public  baths,  and  a theatre. 
It  produce*  cloth,  cutler}',  leather,  vinegar,  casks; 
and  has  dye-works  and  large  nurseries  of  fruit 
trees.  But  the  principal  celebrity  of  Beaune  is 
derive*  1 from  it*  luting  the  centre  of  the  trade  in 
the  wine  that  Wars  its  name;  that  is,  in  the  best 
of  the  second  growth*  of  Burgundy. 

BEAUNE-LA-ROLANDE.  a town  of  Franco, 
dcp.  Loire t,  cap.  cant.,  16  ui.  W.  by  N.  Moutargis. 
Pop.  2,095  in  1861. 

BEAL’PBEAL’,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Maine 
et  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Evre,  28  m.  S\V. 
Angers.  Pop.  3,821  in  1861.  It  has  a court  of 
original  jurisdiction,  with  dye-works  and  tanneries. 
In  1793  the  Vondeans  obtained,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town,  a complete  victory  over  the  republicans 
under  General  Ligonnior. 

BEAUSSET,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Vnr,  can. 
cant.,  9 in.  NW.  Toulon.  Pop.  2,992  in  1861.  It 
ha*  fabrics  of  hat*  and  tiles,  with  tanneries,  a glass- 
work,  and  a considerable  trade  in  oil,  w'ine,  spirits, 
soap,  and  course  cloth  and  linen. 

BEAUVAIS,  a town  of  France,  cap.  dcp.  Oise, 
on  the  Therain,  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Avolon, 
in  a valley  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  42  m.  N. 
l»y  W.  Paris;  hit.  49°  26'  7"  N.,  long.  2°  W E.,  on  a 
branch  line  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Boulogne. 
Pop.  15,364  in  1861.  This  is  a very  ancient  city, 
and  ha*  undergone  many  vicissitude*.  So  late  a* 
1803  it.  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  fosses, 
but  these  have  Wen  since  partly  levelled,  and  con- 
verted into  agreeable  promenades.  It  is  ill  built, 
the  houses  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood, 
day,  and  mortar:  the  streets  are  not  narrow,  nor 
dirty,  but  they  are  badlv  planned.  Hail  the  ca- 
thedral been  finished  on  it*  original  plan,  it  would 
have  Ihu‘11  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  France,  but 
the  choir  only  is  complete.  It  contains  a tine  mo- 
nument of  (’nnliuul  deJanson,  bishop  of  Beauvais. 
The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  erected  in  997,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  tine  {minted  glass  windows.  The 
episcopal  {Milace.  now  the  hotel  de  prrffet,  is  very 
large  and  ancient,  and  lm*  the  appearance  of  a 
Gothic  castle.  Previously  to  the  Revolution  there 
were  in  Beauvais,  beside*  the  cathedral,  6 colle- 
giate churches,  12  parish  ditto,  with  6 convents 
for  men  and  2 for  women.  Now,  however,  the 
convent*  have  ceased  to  exist;  and  ail  the  churches, 
save  two,  and  two  chapels  of  ease,  have  either 
liecn  pulled  down  or  applied  to  other  purposes. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  the  college,  theatre, 
hotel  de  Dieu,  with  40  beds,  and  an  Imisrial  ma- 
nufactory of  tapestiy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
of  courts  of  premiere  instance,  and,  besides  the 
college  lm*  a diocesan  seminar}*,  with  145  pupils, 
gratuitous  courses  of  geometry  and  mechanic*  ap- 
plied to  the  art*,  and  a public  library  with  7,500 
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volumes.  Beauvais  lias  considerable  advantages, 
in  the  command  of  water-power,  and  in  the  cheap- 
ness of  turf  fuel  for  the  prosecution  of  manufac- 
tures; but  though  those  carried  on  in  the  town  Ik; 
considerable,  they  are  not  flourishing.  The  prin- 
cipal is  that  of  a sort  of  tianncl  ( moUeton ) ; at, 
present,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a retrograde 
I condition,  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  ami  enter- 
I prise  in  those  engaged  in  it.  A good  deal  of  doth 
j is  made  of  a medium  quality.  There  is  also  a 
j royal  manufactory  of  tapestiy,  established  in  1664; 
but  these  establishment*  are  of  little  or  no  use, 

I except  as  works  of  art,  their  products  lacing  too 
dear  to  come  into  general  demand.  The  fabrics 
, of  printed  cottons  are  much  fallen  off;  but  the  art 
j of  dyeing  is  still  successfully  practised,  and  there 
are  extensive  bleach-fields,  with  flour-mills,  and 
tanneries.  The  trade  of  Beauvais  Is  extensive. 
Large  quantities  of  corn,  and  of  linen,  called  drmi 
Holland?,  manufactured  in  its  vicinity,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  its  market*. 

Beauvais  existed  under  the  Romans,  and  has 
since  been  held  by  the  Normans  and  the  English, 
from  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  wrested  in  the  15th 
century.  In  1477  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  though  without  a 
garrison,  the  citizens,  led  on  by  the  famous  heroine, 
Jeanne  Ilachette,  repelled  the  enemy.  An  annual 
festival  is  still  celebrated  in  honour  of  this  event. 

BEAUVOIR,  or  BEAUVOIS-SUR-MER,  a 
town  of  Franco,  dcp  Von  die,  cap.  cant.,  opposite  to 
the  Island  of  Noirmuticr,  about  3 m.  from  the  sen, 
with  which  it  is  unites l bv  a canal.  Pop.  2,616  in 
1861.  Vessels  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  tons  come 
up  to  the  town,  to  load  with  com  and  salt,  pro- 
duced in  the  salt  marshes  in  the  vicinity.  The 
sea,  iu  ancient  times,  came  np  to  the  walls  of  tho 
town.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  ami  had  n castle, 
which  was  besieged  by  Ilenry  IV’.  in  1588,  who 
having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  was  involved  in 
the  greatest  danger. 

BECCLES,  a bor.,  par.,  and  town  of  England, 
NE,  border,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Wnvcney,  95  in. 
NK.  London,  13  m.  SE.  Yarmouth,  on  the  Great 
Eastern  railway,  formerly  the  Eastern  Counties. 

; Pop.  3,493  in  1821 ; 4,086  in  1841 ; and  4,226  in 
1801.  The  town  is  well  built  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  and  consist*  of  several  streets,  diverging 
from  a central  area  where  the  market  is  belli. 
Tho  church,  with  a modem  detached  steeple,  is 
an  ancient  structure  on  the  edge  of  a cliff,  over- 
looking the  level  pasture*  through  which  tho 
VYavcney  flow*.  There  are  two  dissenting  chapels; 
a free  school,  founded  under  James  L.  for  10U 
lioys;  a grammar-sehool,  endowed  in  1713,  which 
has  ten  exhib.  to  Emanuel  Col L,  Cambr.;  a na- 
tional school;  a new  town-hall,  theatre,  and  as- 
sembly-room*. The  weekly-market  is  on  Satur- 
day. Annual  fairs  aro  held  on  VVhit-Momlav, 
June  29,  ami  Oct.  2;  the  last  being  a horse  fair. 
There  arc  no  manufactures,  but  multing  is  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent.  The  town  has  liecn 
rendered  accessible  to  vessels  of  100  tons  burden, 
partly  by  deepening  the  river  Wavency,  and 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  Norwich  and  I*>wc*toft 
navigation.  It  has,  in  consequence,  some  coasting 
trade,  in  the  iru)>i>nati(>!i  of  coals,  timber,  &c.,aml 
in  the  exportation  of  com  an  l other  produce.  Tho 
shipping  belonging  to  the  trade  is  inconsiderable, 
and  is  included  in  that,  of  Yarmouth,  of  which  it 
is  reckoned  an  out-port.  The  railway  from  Beetles 
to  Bungay,  opened  March  2,  1863,  has  given  in- 
creased facilities  of  commercial  intercourse. 

Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  limits  of 
the  bor.  have  Wen  contracted  so  as  to  include 
only  the  part  on  which  the  town  stands,  an  area 
of  350  acre*.  It  was  previously  co-ex  tensive  wiiU 
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the  parish,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  34  Henry 
VIII.,  when  Beccles  Fen,  consisting  of  1,400  acres 
of  pasture,  was  granted.  The  governing  charier 
was  granted  in  2 James  I.  The  privilege  of  dc- 
m- taring  stock  on  the  fen  extends  to  every  houae- 
lolder;  and,  of  the  original  grant,  940  acres  re- 
main unalieiiated.  The  corporation  also  pause** 
an  estate,  called  the  Hospital  Hill,  anti  a lease  of 
the  tolls  of  markets  and  fairs,  Ac. ; milking  the 
average  amount  of  their  annual  revenue  upwards 
of  1,8004  Their  business  is  transacted  in  the  town- 
hall,  where  quarterly  sessions  for  the  neighbour- 
hood are  also  held  by  the.  co- magistrates. 

BEDALE,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
N.  14,  co.  York,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Swale.  34  in. 
NKW.  York.  Area  of  par.  7,070  acres.  l*op.  of 
par.  2, Wit)  in  1861 ; of  town,  1,167.  The  town  is 
well  huilt,  and  the  church  is  a large  and  handsome 
edifice,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  living,  which  is  a rectory,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  county,  having  been  worth,  at  an  average 
of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  2,0004  a year. 
It  has  a gram  mar-school,  and  some  charities.  The 
country  round  is  very'  fertile,  anil  it  has  a well- 
supplied  market. 

BEDARIEUX,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Hcrnult, 
cap.  cant.,  oil  the  Orb,  20  m.  N.  Beaten.  Pop. 
9,087  in  1861.  It  is  neat,  ami  well  built,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  of  its  size  in 
France.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  and  coarse 
cloth,  of  stuffs,  of  silk  and  wool,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stockings,  hats,  oil,  pajicr,  and  soap,  with  dye- 
works  and  tanneries.  It  has  a station  on  the 
branch  line  of  railway  from  Graissessac  to  Beziers, 
which  connects  it  with  the  general  railway  system 
of  the  country. 

BEDFOK1),  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having 
N.  and  NW.,  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  shires; 
E.,  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge;  8.,  Hertford; 
and  W.,  Buckingham  and  Northampton.  Area, 
295,582  acres,  of  which  about  250,000  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  arable,  meadow  and  pasture.  Surface 
diversified  with  low  hills,  valleys,  and  extensive 
level  tracto.  On  the  S.,  the  Chi  Item  hills  rise  to 
a considerable  elevation.  Principal  rivers,  Ouse 
and  I veil.  It  has  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the 
stillest  clay  to  the.  lightest  sand.  In  the  vale  of 
Bedford,  the  soil  is  clayey ; the  sandy  soil  is  well 
suited  for  the  turnip  husbandry  and  garden  cul- 
ture . and,  on  the  whole,  the  co.  may  Ik*  said  to  be 
of  almut  an  average  degree  of  fertility.  It  is 
chiefly  under  tillage,  which  is  in  a medium  state 
of  improvement — not  so  far  advanced  ns  in  some 
counties,  nor  so  backward  as  in  others.  Wheat 
and  Ihous  are  the  nrinei|»al  produce  of  the  clays, 
and  turnips  and  barley  of  the  sandy  soils.  Large 
quantities  of  vegetables  are  raised  in  various 
places,  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  Ismdon 
and  Cambridge.  Cattle  of  a mixed  breed.  Stock 
of  sheep  estimated  at  alwiut  200,000.  There  are 
Rome  large  estates  ; but  property  is  notwithstand- 
ing a good  deal  subdivided.  Average  rise  of  farms, 
150  acres ; average  rent  of  land,  in  1842-43, 
25s.  6 </.  oil  acre.  Fullers’  earth  ts  dug  up  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Woburn. 
Excellent  straw  plait  for  ladies'  hats  is  mode  at 
Dunstable : the  manufacture  of  pillow  lace,  once 
widely  diffused  through  the  country,  has  much 
declined,  and  there  is  no  other  manufacture  of  any 
im|s>rtance.  Principal  towns,  Bedford,  Biggles- 
wade, Leighton-Buzzard,  and  Luton.  Bedford- 
shire contains  9 hundreds,  and  123  parishes ; and  in 
1841  had  21,235  inhab.  houses,  and  107,936  inhnlts. 
The  census  returns  of  1861  showed  n moderate 
increase  of  population,  there  being  27,419  inhab. 
houses,  and  n pop.  of  135,265,  of  whom  63,780 
males  and  71,485  females.  The  co.  returns  two 
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memltcra  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  constituency  con- 
sisted in  1865,  of  4,701  registered  electors.  Bed- 
fordshire was  part  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
Walling  Street  may  Ik*  traced  in  the  direction  of 
the  route  from  Dunstable  to  Stratford. 

Bkdkokd,  a Isir.  anil  town  of  England,  cap.  co. 
Bedford,  on  the  Ouse,  45  m.  NXW.  London, on  the 
Midland  railwuv.  Pop.  5,466  in  1821;  9,178  in 
1*41  ; 1 1,693  in  1851 ; and  13,412  in  1861.  Num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  2,807  in  1851,  and  2,754  in 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a pleasant  vale,  ou 
both  sides  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by  a hand- 
some five-arched  stone  bridge,  built  in  1810.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a wide  street,  between  1 and  2 
m.  long,  intersected  by  several  smaller  streets  at. 
right  angles.  The  houses  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river  are  handsome  modem  structures;  the  rest, 
an  intermixture  of  ancient  and  modern,  but  mostly 
well  built  and  neat;  the  whole  is  paved,  lighted 
by  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  There 
are  five  churches : St.  Peter's,  the  most  ancient, 
lias  a Norman  porch  and  a fine  tower;  St.  John’s 
St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Paul’s,  are  all  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  good  towers.  The  Baptists.  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyan*,  Jews,  and  Moravians,  have  each 
places  of  worship  ; the  last  have  also  a female 
establishment.  There  is  a flourishing  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1556,  which  educates  between 
70  and  80  of  the  town  boys  free;  and  aliout  the 
same  number  who  board  with  the  head  master, 
and  pay  : it  has  8 exhib.,  of  80/.  a year  each,  to 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin:  another  free 
school,  founded  in  1 727,  for  10  boys  and  10  girls ; 
and  a blue-coat  school,  founded  in  1760,  for  cloth- 
ing and  educating 25  boys:  this  last  is  now  united 
with  the  national  school,  but  the  endowment  is 
kept  distinct.  The  charities,  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  town,  exceed  in  amount  those  of  any 
other  in  the  kingdom.  The  principal  charity  con- 
sists of  property  in  Bedford  and  London,  left  by 
Sir  William  llurpur,  who  was  bom  in  tlic  former, 
i and  became  lord  mayor  of  the  latter.  The  trus- 
tees arc — the  lord-licut»;  the  memliers  for  the  co. 
and  the  bor. ; the  first  and  second  masters  of  the 
grammar-school ; eighteen  persons  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Bedford;  and  the  corporation;  the 
last  being,  in  fact,  virtually  its  managers.  The 
revenue  is  distributed  amongst  the  free  grammar. 
English,  national,  and  commercial  schools ; 58 
almshouses;  and  in  marriage  (Minions,  apprentice 
fees,  premiums,  and  donations  amongst  the  prior. 
Besides  this,  the  principal  charity,  there  Ls  thehoft- 
lital  of  St.  John,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  for  a master  and  10  poor  brethren ; and  8 
almshouses,  endowed  in  1679,  for  decayed  single 
folks  of  either  sex.  Them  is  a sessions- house,  a 
theatre,  and  a public  library ; reading,  lecture, 
billiard,  and  assembly-rooms,  all  in  one  handsome 
structure,  recently  built.  There  is  also  a new 
building  in  the  Tudor  style,  erected  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Bedford  charity,  with  rooms  for  the 
English  and  national  scIkmiR  The  co.  gaol  and 
house  of  correction  are  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the 
town.  The  co.  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  co.  infir- 
mary, are  also  near  the  town,  on  the  Ampthill 
road  : the  infirmary,  a large  line  building,  was 
erected  in  1833,  chiefly  from  funds  liequeathed  by 
the  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. ; but  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tavistock  subscribed  2, 0004  towards  its 
completion.  The  penitentiary  (a  large  estnIO  on 
the  Kettering  road.  The  chief  market  Is  held  on 
Saturday ; the  weekly  sale  of  wheat  averages  about 
600  quarters.  There  is  a smaller  market  on  Mon- 
day, chiefly  for  pigs.  Annual  fairs  are  held  tint 
Tuesday  in  Lent,  April  21,  July  5,  Aug.  21.  Oct. 
12,  Nov.  17,  and  I)ec.  19.  That  in  Oct.  is  called 
the  statute  fair,  and  is  the  most  important  • the 
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others  are  cattle  fairs.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  from  | 
hence  to  Lvnn  Regis,  and  a considerable  traffic  is  i 
carried  on  between  the  two  towns,  chiefly  in  malt.  [ 
coals,  timber,  and  iron.  Lace-mnking  formerly 
employed  a great  many  of  the  women  and  chif-  j 
dren,  and  now  straw-platting.  There  are  no  other  ' 
manufactures.  The  town  lias  great  facilities  for 
trade,  being  on  the  crossing  of  two  great  lines  of  ; 
railway,  the  Midland,  and  a branch  of  the  great  1 
London  ami  North  Western  line.  The  lw>r.  is 
co-extensive  with  the  five  parishes  of  Sts.  Peter,  1 
Paul,  Cuthliert,  Mary,  and  John;  the  area  of  the 
■whole  is  2,164  acres,  the  town  being  in  the  midst, 
with  a fertile  belt  of  land  all  round.  It  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  and  governed  by  a mayor,  six  ' 
aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors.  The  annual  ; 
revenue  of  the  corjtoration,  derived  from  lands  and 
houses  in  the  bor.,  amounts  to  abiut  1,500/.  a year. 
There  are  local  courts  of  petty  and  quarter  sessions, 
and  of  pleas.  The  cu.  sessions  and  assizes  are  also 
held  in  the  town. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  Bedford 
is  the  union  town  for  41  |>ari-hes.  it  is  repre- 
sented in  the  union  by  six  guardians.  The  bor.  \ 
has  returned  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
23  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  they  I 
were  elected  by  the  burgesses  and  freemen,  both  j 
bodies  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number.  In 
1864,  the  constituency  consisted  of  9*0  registered 
electors,  of  whom  48  remaining  ‘old  freemen/ 
and  210  * not -wallopers.’  Bedford  is  also  the 
principal  polling  town  of  the  co.  A strong  castle  | 
was  built  here  soon  alter  the  Conquest,  which  in 
subsequent  reigns  endured  many  sieges;  |>art  of ; 
its  entrenchments  may  still  be  traced.  John  j 
Bunvan  was  imprisoned  in  Bedford  gaol  from 
1660  till  1672;  and  in  it  he  wrote  the  first  portion 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  lie  subsequently  con- 
tinued, for  the  most  part,  to  resale  in  the  town 
till  his  demise  in  1088.  The  Russell  family 
derive  their  title  of  duke  from  the  town. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL,  a distr.  on  the  E.  coast  of 
England,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  a lint  i 
marshy  tract,  called  the  Fens,  which  extends  into  , 
six  counties,  and  Is  bounded  on  the  NK.  by  that  ; 
great  inlet  of  the  German  Omm,  known  as  the 
Wash ; and  in  all  other  directions  by  ranges  of 
hills  that  enclose  it  in  the  fonn  of  an  clli|wc,  It 
includes  about  450,000  acres  of  this  fen  country, 
and  extends  N.  and  S.,  from  Tydd  8t,  Gilt*  to 
Milton,  38  m. ; and  from  Peterborough  to  Brandon, 
in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  40  in.  Its  boundaries 
are  irregular;  but,  commencing  from  Peterborough 
northerly,  the  line  extends  by  Pcakirk,  Cmwland, 
Whaplode  Drove,  Parson  Drove,  Guyhim,  Salter’s 
Lode,  and  Methwold,  to  Brnmlon ; and  thence,  on 
the  S.  side,  by  Mildenhall,  Milton,  Earith,  Ram- 
say, Wood  Walton,  amt  Yaxley,  to  Peterborough. 
This  comprises  the  whole  Isie  of  Ely  (the  N. 
div.  of  Cambridgeshire),  and  a few  parishes  in 
the  S.  division  of  that  county ; 30,000  acres  of 
Suffolk;  68.000  of  Norfolk;  57,000  of  Hunting- 
don; between  7,000  and  8,000  of  Northampton- 
shire ; and  the  SE.  portion  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  whole  tract  appears  to  have  been  gni-  | 
dually  formed,  by  sedimentary  depositions,  in 
an  inlet  of  the  wean,  brought  thither  by  the 
tidal  currents,  from  the  debris  of  the  coast,  and 
hv  torrents  from  the  surrounding  uplands.  Eight 
principal  rivers,  or  drains,  originally  traversed  the 
level,  tliree  of  which  had  their  outfalls  in  the 
sea:  the  Welland,  in  Foss  Dyke  Wash;  the 
None,  in  the  Sutton  Wash  Way ; and  the  Ouse, 
at  Lvnn  Regis:  of  the  rest,  the  Glen  joined  the 
Weliand,  near  its  outfall;  the  Wisbeaeh  was  a 
branch  of  the  Ncne ; the  Cam,  the  Larke,  and 
the  little  Ouse,  fell  into  the  Great  Ouse  on  its  E.  | 


side.  'Hie  Romans  appear  to  have  lieen  the  first 
who  formed  sea  embankments,  and  shut  out  the 
tide:  subsequently  to  which,  for  a prolonged 
]»criod,  it  was  a very  fertile  and  populous  tract. 
The  outfalls  of  the  streams,  and  the  depths  of 
their  channels,  remained  adequate  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  water,  and  effect  a proper  drainage, 
although  it  is  a well-ascertained  fact  that  the 
average  level  of  the  surface  was  formerly  several 
feet  lower  than  at  present  (at  Spalding  and  Wis- 
bcach  not  less  than  10  ft.,  and  at  I’eteriiorough 
5 ft.).  The  roots  of  large  trees,  grass  lying  in 
swathes,  as  when  first  mowed,  boats,  and  shoes  of 
a pattern  worn  in  Richard  JI.’s  reign,  have  Wen 
discovered  in  various  places  at  the  depth  of  several 
feet  under  silt  or  peat  At  the  setting  down  of 
Skirbeck  sluice,  near  Boston,  a blacksmith’s  shop 
was  found  under  16  ft.  of  silt.  These  changes, 
therefore,  were  occasioned  by  the  continued 
operation  of  the  same  causes  to  which  the  for- 
mation the  district  is  originally  attributable, 
and  which  are  still  in  ceaseless  action  on  the 
coast  By  shutting  out  the  title  also,  it*  scouring 
action  would  be  greatly  limited ; and,  conse- 
quently, the  channels  and  outfalls  of  the  streams 
would  silt  up  and  contract  more  rapidly,  unless 
prevented  by  some  artificial  means.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  would  be  gradual ; and.  down  to 
the  time  of  Stephen,  we  find  the  district  round 
Thorney  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as 
most  beautiful  and  fertile;  whilst  at  the  period 
when  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  his  coadjutors, 
undertook  the  drainage  of  the  great  level  that 
is  named  from  him,  this  tract,  comprising  18,000 
acres,  was  an  inundated  morass,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a small  hillock  on  which  the  abbey  stood. 
As  early,  however,  a*  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the 
silting  up  of  the  rivers,  ami  the  want  of  adequate 
drainage,  had  become  an  evil  of  great  magnitude ; 
and  as  a large  proportion  of  the  fens  then  lie- 
longed  to  rich  religious  establishments, they  made 
many  vigorous  efforts  to  obviate  the  increasing 
evil.  But  it  was  not  till  the  era  of  Elizabeth 
that  the  drainage  of  the  fens  was  viewed  in  its 
tnu*  light,  that  of  an  important  national  concern ; 
and  an  act  was  passed  for  effecting  it  in  the  44th 
of  her  reign.  In  consequence  of  the  queen's  death, 
nothing  was  attempted  till  1684,  when  a charter 
w'as  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford (who  had  succeeded  to  the  property  ofThomey 
Abbey),  and  13  other  adventurers,  who  undertook 
to  drain  the  level,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
95,000  acres  of  the  reclaimed  land:  this  was  par- 
tially accomplished  within  three  years,  at  the 
cost  of  100.000/.  The  principal  cuts  then  made 
were,  the  Old  Bedford  River,  6 m.  long,  20  it, 
wide ; .Sam’s  Cut,  of  the  same  length  and  size ; 
Bcvil’s  Loam,  10  m.  long,  and  40  ft,  wide ; ami 
Peokiric  Drain,  of  the  same  length,  and  17  ft. 
wide.  The  old  drains  were  also  repaired  and 
enlnrgod,  and  four  sluices  formed  to  keep  out  the 
tide:  two  at  Tidd,  one  at  Wisbeaeh,  and  one  at 
Salter’s  Lode.  After  all  these  works  hail  been 
accomplished,  at  so  great  a cost,  by  the  corpora- 
tion, the  contract  was  set  aside,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  government,  under  the  plea  of  the  drains 
living  inadequate.  An  offer  was  then  made  by 
the  King  to  undertake  the  drainage  of  the  fens, 
on  being  allowed  152,000  acres,  which  was  67,000 
more  than  were  to  have  lieen  allotted  to  the  cor- 
poration for  effecting  it.  This  disgraceful  attempt 
to  swindle  the  latter  out  of  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  from  their  outlay  and  exertions  was, 
however,  defeated  by  the  national  disturbances 
that  shortly  after  broke  out.  But  the  neglect 
consequent  on  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
rendered  what  had  been  effected  in  a great  measure 
c c 2 
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useless,  so  that  the  district  remained  a waste,  till  | lower  than  in  the  old  one.  immediately  opposite 
Id-19,  when  William,  Earl  of  Bedford,  had  all  | the  S.  Holland  and  X.  Level  sluices,  which  are 
his  father’s  rights  restored  by  the  Convention  the  outlets  for  the  water  of  about  100,000  acres  of 
parliament : another  effort  was  then  made,  under  ' fen-land.  A new  main  drain  and  sluice  has  been 
nis  direction;  and  at  the  cost  of  800,000/.  the  ' formed,  to  take  the  projier  advantage  of  this;  and 
original  adventurers  were  enabled  to  claim  their  i also  several  minor  drains.  The  None  outfall  was 
95,000  acres.  The  principal  cut  last  made  was  I finished  in  1835,  at  a cost  of  200,000/,  The  drain  - 
tbat  of  the  New  Bedford  river,  100  ft.  wide,  a ! age  of  the  N.  Level,  under  an  act  obtained  in 
short  distance  from,  und  running  nearly  parallel  j 1830,  cost  150,000/.  Following  the  example  of  his 
with,  the  old  one.  In  1008  a corporation  was  ancestors,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  been  the 
established  by  an  act  (15  C.  II.  c.  17),  to  provide  1 chief  supporter  of  both  those  undertakings,  which 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  works,  and  have  rendered  pumping,  either  by  wind  or  steam, 
to  levy  assessments  on  the  proprietors  for  the  * unnecessary  in  the  X.  Level;  and  proved,  that 
sums  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  cor-  ; by  due  skill  and  exertion,  all  the  waters  of  this 
poration  consists  of  a governor,  0 bailiffs,  20  conser- 1 ini|Mirfnnt  tract  might  have  an  adequate  out- 
v a tors,  ami  a commonalty,  consisting  of  all  who  i fall  created  for  them.  The  sale  of  the  agricul- 
poesess  100  acres  within  the  level.  The  conser-  t.ural  produce  of  the  district  has  been  greatly 
vators  are  required  to  have  200,  the  luiiliffs  and  j facilitated  by  the  construction  of  several  lines  of 
governor  4"n  each;  the  officers  are  elected  railway.  The  longest  of  these,  the  line  from 
annually.  Several  subsequent  acts  have  lwen  I Reterborough  to  Boston,  with  a branch  to  Spnld- 
passed  to  explain,  alter,  and  amend  the  original  j ing,  was  made  bv  the  Great  Northern  company, 
one;  but  its  main  outlines  have  W*en  preserved,  { acting  under  parliamentary  powers  obtained  m 
and  continue  to  form  the  basis  of  the  government  j 1848.  A new  line  of  railway,  right  across  tho 
of  the  Fen.  In  1697  the  level  was  divided  into  Bedford  Ixivel.  from  Peterborough  to  Tiiomev, 
three  parts — the  X.,  Middle,  and  S.  levels:  the  , Wisheneh  and  Sutton,  was  oiieued  in  1865. 
fir»t  comprises  the  lands  lietween  the  Welland  i BEDXORE,  a town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  a 
and  the  None;  the  second,  those  between  the  j district  of  Mysore,  lat.  18°  50'  X. ; long.  75®  6'  E. ; 
None  and  Old  Bedford  rivers;  the  third  extends  j 150  ra.  XW.  Seringapatam,  300  m.  WNW.  Ma- 
from  Old  Bedford  river  to  the  southern  limits.  dras.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  best  roads  in 
In  1795,  an  act  passed  for  improving  the  outfall  I the  W.  Ghauts,  which  leads  from  Mangalore, 
of  the  Ouse,  ami  for  making  a cut  from  Eauhrink  | When  Hyder  Ali  took  it  in  1768,  it  was  said  t<> 
to  Lynn;  this  was  not  effected  till  1820,  andhns.be  H m.  in  circ. : it  afforded  him  considerable 
proved  highly  beneficial  To  enumerate  the  ! plunder.  In  1783  it  was  taken  by  the  English; 
various  cuts  and  drains  that  have  been  made  at  i but  in  the  following  vear  the  troops  in  possession 
various  timers  would  be  tedious  and  useless.  The  I were  either  destroyed  or  dislodged  by  Tippoo.  At 
water,  in  tlie  rivers  and  great  artificial  cuts,  is  his  death  it  lmd  hut  1,500  houses:  some  additions 
mostly  aWive  the  level  of  the  lands  they  pass  have,  however,  been  made  to  it  since.  Its  trade 
through,  and  is  confined  bv  embankments:  the  is  increasing,  but  it  has  no  manufactures, 
water,  therefore,  collected  in  tlie  smaller  land-  BEDW1X  (GREAT),  a l»or.  and  par.  of  Eng- 
drains  and  ditches,  has  to  be  lifted  into  these  land,  co.  Wilts,  bund.  Kindwantstone,  64  m.  W. 
main  channels  bv  pumps,  which  are  mostly  by  S.  London.  Area  of  par.  10,420  acres.  Pop.  of 
worked  by  windmills,  but  in  a few  instances  by  par.  2.191  in  1831,  and  2,268  in  1861.  'Hie  town, 
steam-engines.  The  most  recent,  and  by  far  the  which  is  old,  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  on  a 
most  efficient,  improvement  that  has  been  made  chalky  soil.  Its  church  exhibits  s]tecinit-ns  of 
in  the  drainage  and  navigation  of  the  Fens,  has  the  style  of  various  eras  (from  the  Norman  to 
been  accomplished  under  acts  passed  in  1*27  ami  Henry  VI II.), and  is  a cruciform  structure,  with  a 
1829,  1 fort  improving  the  outfall  of  the  Nene;  fine  embattled  tower  rising  from  the  intersection, 
for  draining  the  lands  w hich  discharge  their  j The  market-place  is  in  the  principal  street ; but  the 
waters  into  the  WisWach  river ; and  for  improving  J market  has  long  been  disused.  Fairs  are  held, 
the  navigation  of  that  river,  from  Kinderslev  cut  j April  23.  and  July  26.  The  place  is  in  the  juris- 
to  the  sea;  and  embanking  the  salt  marshes.’  A j (fiction  of  the  county  magistrates  Wing  merely  a 
new  tidal  channel  was  cut  for  the  discharge  of  I nominal  borough,  with  a portreeve,  bailiffs,  £c., 
the  None : this  begins  ahout  6 m.  Iielow  Wishcach,  j elected  at  tho  manor  court  lcet.  It  sent  two  mem. 
ami  extends  to  Crabhole  (6}  m.) ; thence  the  ; to  tlie  parliaments  of  Edward  I.;  thence,  with 
river  has  shaped  for  itself  a natural  channel  (1$  m.  j some  interruptions,  to  nine  Henry  V.,  and  thence, 
in  length)  to  the  Wash.  The  surface  width  of  continuously,  till  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
the  new'  cut  varies  from  260  to  300  ft. ; its  depth,  J was  disfranchised.  There  is  a fine  relic  of  Saxon 
from  the  surfnee  of  the  adjacent  land  to  the  lied  earth-work,  called  Chisbury  Castle,  nWmt  a mile 
of  the  stream,  is  24  ft.  throughout:  tlie  spring  X K.  of  the  to  wu  ; it  encloses  an  area  of  about  fifteen 
tides  rise  about  22  ft.  at  the  end  nearest  the  sea,  acres.  Some  Roman  remains  have  also  Wen  found 
and  18  ft.  where  it  Joins  Kinderslev  cut.  A i about  half  a mile  KW.  of  the  town.  Bcdwinhasn 
bridge  has  been  thrown  over  this  channel  at  Sut-  I station  on  the  Hungerford  branch  of  the  Great 
ton  Wash,  8 m.  below  Wishcach,  and  an  embank-  Western  railway,  and  the  Kcnnetand  Avon  Canal 
mont  made  across  the  sands,  forming  a new  and  tuisses  through  the  parish,  ami  furnishes  coals, 
safe  line  of  road  between  Norfolk  and  Lincoln-  The  living  is  a vicarage,  with  the  chapel  of  East 
shire.  Between  7,000  and  8,000  acres  of  marsh  Grafton  annexed. 

have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  brought  BEEDER.  a considerable  prov.  of  Hindustan ; 
to  a cultivated  state  by  these  operations,  An  on-  ! part  of  the  Deccan ; chiefly  between  lat.  17°  and 
interrupted  communication  with  the  sea  from  20° X.,  having  X.  Aurangabad  and  Berar;  E.  llv- 
Wisbeach  (the  emporium  of  a large  district)  lias  \ derabad  and  Gundwaun;  S.  Hyderabad,  and  YV. 
Wen  effected  for  small  vessels  nt  all  times  of  Bejapoor  and  Aurangabad : it  is  included  in  the 
tide,  and  in  any  weather:  and  at  springs,  for  nizam’s  doinin..  and  divided  into  seven  districts; 
large  vessels;  where,  previously,  those  drawing  viz.  CalWrga,  Naldroog,  Akulcotta,  Caliiany, 
ti  ft.  could  only  reach  with  a spring  tide  and  ! Boeder.  Xnndcre.  and  Rat  roe.  It  is  hilly  but  not. 
favourable  wind.  But  the  most  iiiiiMtrtant  result  j mountainous,  and  watered  by  many  rivers,  of 
is  the  improved  drainage  that  has  been  effected,  which  the  Manjora  and  Godaveiy  are  the  chief, 
In  this  new  channel  the  tide  ebbs  nearly  10  ft.  ] and  is  generally  fertile.  It  is  but  thinly  inhabited, 
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the  Hindoos  being  to  the  Mohammedans  as  three 
to  one : before  the  conquest  by  the  latter  it  was 
comparatively  populous.  Three  languages,  the 
Telinga,  Mahamtta,  ami  Canareee,  am  spoken  in 
this  prov.,  and  their  mutual  point  of  limit  issome- 
where  in  the  ncighlxmrhood  of  the  prineipal  town. 
Boeder.  The  lihamencc  dynasty  reigned  here 
after  the  Moham.  conquest,  anil  other  small  states 
were  subsequently  founded,  one  of  which  was 
fixed  in  Boeder  as  the  capital.  The  Moguls  con- 
quered it  at  the  eml  of  the  17th,  and  the  nizam 
early  in  the  18th  century,  since  which  it  has 
always  been  occupied  by  the  successors  of  the 
latter. 

Bkedf.r,  a city  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  the  above 
prov.,  in  lat.  17®  49'  N.,  long.  77°  40'  E. ; 73  in. 
K\V.  Hyderabad,  and  325  m.  ESE.  Bombay.  It 
stands  in  an  open  plain,  except  to  the  E.,  where 
it  rests  on  ground  having  a declivity ; is  fortified 
by  a stone  wall,  with  many  round  towers,  and  a 
dry  ditch ; has  remains  of  some  good  buildings, 
and  was  formerly  famous  for  its  tutenague  ware. 

BEER  ALSTON,  a bor.  of  England,  co. Devon, 
hund.  Kobormigh,  par.  Beer- Ferris  *21  i m.  WSW. 
London.  Pop.  of  the  par.  2,847  in  1861  ; area, 
5,850  acres.  The  village  is  situated  between  the 
Tavyand  Tamar,  1 m.  from  the  latter:  its  market 
and  fair  (granted  in  1295)  have  been  long  dis- 
continued. Silver-lead  mines  were  opened  Tn  the 
reign  of  Edw.  I.  contiguous  to  the  place,  which 
owes  what  importance  it  possessed  to  them ; but 
t hey  are  now  discontinued.  The  bor.  claimed  by 
prescription,  but  did  not  return  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
O.  till  the  reign  of  Eliz.,  from  which  period  two 
wire  regularly  elected,  till  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  In 
the  anciept  church  are  some  curious  monuments 
of  the  old  families  of  Champernowiic  mid  Ferrers. 

BEEKB11O0M,  or  BI  It  BOOM  ( Virabhumi,  the 
land  of  heroes),  adistr.of  Uindostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
chiefly  between  lat.  23°  25\  and  24°  25'N..  ami  long. 
86°  and  88°  E.;  having  N.  the  distr.  Bhaugul- 
pore;  E.  Moorehedabad  and  Nrnldea ; S.  Burdwan 
ami  the  Jungle  Mchnls;  and  W.  Kamgur.  Area, 
3,870  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  1,000,U(M). 
Much  cl  it  is  hilly,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly 
inhabited  ; there  are  no  navigable  streams,  which 
impede*  its  cultivation  and  trade ; but  the  mads 
and  bridges  ore  kept  in  good  order  by  government 
convicts,  and  its  jw*p.  and  prosperity  arc  increasing. 
Good  coal  ami  iron  ore  are  found;  the  latter  is 
workisl  in  numerous  native  forges,  supplied  with 
fuel  from  extensive  forests.  The  other  most  im- 
portunt  products  arc  rice,  sugar,  and  silk.  The  land 
revenue  in  the  year  1829-30  was  691,870  rup. 
Highway  depredations  an*  frequent,  especially  by 
the  petty  hill  chiefs  in  the  W. ; the  head-quarters 
of  the  judicial  establishment  are  at  Sooty;  the 
other  chief  towns  are  N’agorc,  Noony,  and  Seram- 
pore. 

BEER-REGIS,  or  BERE-REGIS,  a par.  and 
market  town  of  England,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  of 
same  name.  Pop.  of  jwir.  1,624  in  1861  ; of  town, 
1,189.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  affluent,  of  the 
Piddle,  7 tn.  XVV.  Wareham.  It  has  a goisl 
church,  with  some  monuments.  Its  annual  fair, 
held  on  Woodbllfy  Hill,  18th  8ep.  and  three  fol- 
lowing days,  used  to  1>e  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  co.  for  the  wile  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  is 
still  very  considerable. 

BEES  (ST.)  HEAD,  a ca|M*  of  England,  licing 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  co.  of  CumUrland, 
about  3 m.  SW.  Whitehaven;  lat.  51°  80'  55"  N\, 
long.  3°  37'  24"  W.  It  is  composed  of  abrupt, 
high,  rocky  cliffs ; and  is  surmounted  by  a light- 
house,  exhibiting  a fixed  light,  having  the  lantern 
elevated  333  It.  above  high  water  mark. 
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BEESKOW,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Spree,  18  m.  SW.  Frankfort  on  the 
Oiler.  Pop.  4,277  in  1861.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a court  of  justice,  and  has  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  linen,  with  breweries,  tanneries,  and  lime- 
kilns. 

BEFORT.  or  BELFORT,  a town  of  France, 
ddp.  Haut-Rhin,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Savourcusc, 
38  m.  SSW.  Colmar  on  the  railway  from  Mul- 
house  to  Besan^on.  Pop.  8,101  in  18(51.  When 
this  town  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France,  in 
1648,  it  was  not  fortified;  but  the  importance  of 
its  position  for  the  defence  of  the  plain  to  the  E. 
of  the  Vosges  being  obvious,  works  were  con- 
structed on  a new  principles  by  Vauban,  which 
made  it  a fortress  of  the  second  class.  It  consists 
of  two  parts — the  high  and  low  town ; is  well 
built;  has  large  barracks,  a handsome  church,  a 
college,  a public  library,  containing  20,000  volumes, 
and  a tribunal  de  premiere  instance.  Belfort  has 
iron-foundries,  with  fabrics  of  iron-wire,  printed 
calicoes,  hats,  paper:  and  is  the  entrepot  of  a 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  France  with  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

BEG  (LOUGH),  a small  lake  of  Ireland,  about 
2 tn.  from  the  NW.  corner  of  Lough  Neagh,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  river  Banu.  (Sec 
Loitqh  Nkagii.) 

REGARD,  a town  of  Franco,  dep.  Cotes  du 
Nord,  cap.  cant.,  3 m.  NW.  Guingcamp.  Pop. 
4,182  in  1861. 

BEHARAN,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Kars,  on 
an  extensive  and  fruitful  plain,  about  8 m.  E. 
from  the  ruins  of  the  aucicnt  city  of  Aragian,  ami 
130  m.  WNW.  Shiraz.  Mr.  Kinncir  says  that 
the  walls  arc  about  3 m.  in  circumference,  ami 
that  he  was  informed  by  the  governor  that  the 
pop.  amounted  to  about  10,000.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a Bcglerhcg.  (Kinncir's  Persia,  p.  72.) 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  the  channel  which  se- 
parates the  NE.  corner  of  Asia  from  the  NW. 
corner  of  America,  and  which  connects  the  N. 
Pacific  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  formed,  in 
its  narrowest  part,  by  two  remnrkablc  headlands, 

| the  extreme  points  E.  and  W.  of  the  continents 
j to  which  they  belong;  Cane  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
the  American  coast,  in  lat.  65°  46'  N.,  long. 
16«°  15'  W.;  and  East  Cape,  on  the  shore  of  Asia, 
in  lat.  60°  6'  N.,  long.  1C9°  38'  W.  The  distance 
between  these  points  is  about  36  m. ; but  N.  and 
S.  of  them,  the  laud  on  both  sides  rapidly  recedes, 
and,  on  the  N.  especially,  it  trends  so  sharply 
that  the  name  of  strait  is  not  very  applicable  to 
any  part  beyond  the  capes  in  that,  direction.  It 
is  usual,  however,  to  regard  it  as  extending  along 
Asia  from  Tchukotskoi  Noss,  in  61°  18'  to  Scrdro 
Rumen  in  67°  3'  X.,  which  gives  it  a lengt  h of 
400  m. : its  width  between  Tchukotskoi  Niws 
(173°  24'  W.)  ami  Ca|M'  Rodney,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  America  (166°  3'  W.),  is  about  250  in. 

The  land  on  both  sides  is  considerably  indented, 
the  Asiatic  shore  especially  exhibiting  several  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  hays,  ns  St.  Lawrence, 
Metchickma,  and  others;  but  the  country  is  not 
of  a kind  to  tempt  navigators  to  its  coasts,  which 
are  generally  steep  and  reeky,  very  hare  of  wins!, 
and  not  at  all  abundant  in  other  vegetation.  The 
water  has  an  equal  but  not  great  depth.  Cook 
remarks,  that  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  the 
soundings  are  the  same,  at.  the  same  distance  from 
the  shore;  that  near  land,  he  never  found  more 
than  23  fathoms ; and  by  his  chart  it  np|M>ars  that 
he  nowhere  found  more  than  30.  Shoal  water 
appears  to  Ik*  principally  confined  to  the  hays 
and  inlets  on  the  American  side.  There  an*  a 
few  small  islands  scattered  here  ami  there  along 
the  strait ; and  one  of  some  size,  St.  Lawrem  e 
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or  Cicrkc'd  Island,  lies  at  a short  distance  S.  from  j contains  about  2,000  houses,  300  of  which  belong1 
its  entrance.  The  temperature  is  low ; by  the  end  to  Hindoos.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the 
of  August  the  thermometer  sinks  to  the  freezing  bazar  is  neat,  and  the  town  generally  clean  and 
point,  nml  N.  of  the  two  capex  there  is  always  a tidy:  on  the  NW.it  is  protected  by  a tolerably 
store  of  ice  which  the  heat  of  summer  is  quite  good  mud  wall;  elsewhere  it  has  no  external  de- 
I tower  less  to  di*|>crsc.  The  strait  is  frozen  over  ( fence,  (I'ot  lingers  Travel**,  p.  19.) 
every  winter.  Fogs  and  hazy  weather  are  very  BKI LAN,  a town  of  Syria,  near  the  sea,  9 m. 

common,  almost  perpetual;  for  though  the  sum-  SE.  Iskenderoon;  laU S6°  29'  30"  N.,  long.  36°  17* 
incr  sun  is  above  the  horizon  for  a very  con-  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  3,000.  The  housed  art*  of 
siderable  time,  yet  he  seldom  shines  for  more  stone,  with  liat  roofs,  occupy  both  sides  <»f  a tnoun- 
than  a few  hours,  and  often  is  not  seen  for  tain  gorge,  and  are  sodisjuiwed  tliat  the  terraces  of 
several  days  in  succession.  The  animals  on  !*oth  the  lower  buildings  serve  as  streets  to  those  above, 
sides  the  strait  are  similar;  they  consist  of  the  A large  stream  rushes  through  the  middle  of  the 
common  fur-bearing  tribes  and  birds  of  tbc  arctic  town,  and  in  winter  cascades  pour  down  on  every 
regions,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  A correspond-  side.  A considerable  manlier  of  aqueducts,  some 
ing  similarity  does  not  exist  in  the  human  race  of  them  very  ancient,  conduct  this  abundant 
on  each  side  of  the  channel ; the  Tchutski  supply  of  water  to  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
( Asiatics)  are  long-faced,  stout,  ami  well  made;  tantx. 

while  the  Americans  are  of  low  stature,  with  i Bcilan  gives  name  to  the  mountains  among 
round  chubby  faces,  and  high  cheek  bones.  The  which  it  stands  (an.  Amman),  the  S\V.  tcmiina- 
Asiatics,  also,  ap|>ear  to  possess  more  arts,  to  l>e  tioti  of  the  Taurus.  The  summits  of  these  trmuu- 
m ore  re  tine*  I — in  short,  to  be  of  a superior  race.  On  tains  are  usually  snow-topped ; hence  the  winter 
both  shores,  the  principal  occiqiat ions  are  hunting  cold  is  very  seven*,  but  the  summer  climate  de- 
ami  fishing,  for  the  latter  of  which  the  waters  arc  , lightful.  and,  at  all  times,  the  atmosphere  is  pure 
well  litted.  living  much  more  abundant  in  life  than  and  salubrious. 

the  barren  land.  Whales  frequent  the  strait,  and  , The  town  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  the 
tlie  walnw  (morse)  seems  to  be  more  abundant  inhabitants  (esjiecially  Europeans)  of  Aleppo  ami 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Iskenderoon,  ax  a refuge  from  the  burning  hcata 
flesh  of  the  latter  creature  is  fit  for  food  (Cook’s  : and  unwholesome  vapours  of  the  plain*  during  the 
ThinI  Voyage,  fi.  p.  457),  and  it  apjiearH  probable  ! summer.  The  decline  of  these  places  has  affected 
that  the  natives  of  the  cuasta  feed  also  upon  the  j Beilan,  but  its  natural  advantages  have  drawn  to 
whale.  it  a great  many  wealthy  Turks,  who  find  a further 

In  1728.  Vitus  Be  hring,  a German  in  the  ser-  inducement  to  reside  here,  in  the  fact,  that,  though 
vice  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  sailed  from  Kant-  nominally  a part  of  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  the 
tschatka,  in  the  view  of  discovering  whether  Asia  town  is  really  governed  by  a sheikh,  elected  by 
were  or  were  not  terminated  by  the  sea  towards  tlie  inhabitants  from  among  themselves.  In  1832 
the  NE.  lie  reached  the  Scrdre  Kumen,  and  laid  itcilun  was  the  scene  of  a decisive  battle  between 
down  the  Asiatic  coast  in  a manner  to  call  forth  Ihmhitn  and  Hussein,  pachas.  (Volney,  li.  135, 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  Cook.  In  a second  | 136 : Robinson,  ii.  279-281.) 

Yoyage  to  explore  the  American  shore,  be  unfortu-  | BKJA  (an.  Pax  Julia),  a town  of  Portugal, 
nately  {icrished  under  circumstances  of  groat  prov.  Alentejo,  cap.  Comarca,  85  m.  SE.  LisUm. 
misery.  B*  bring  may  lie  considered  as  having  Pop.  6,275  in  1858.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
settl'd  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  strait,  and  walls,  flanked  with  40  towers,  and  defended  by  a 
therefore  it  is  most  projierly  called  by  his  name;  castle.  It  has  a cathedral,  a rich  hospital,  a Latin 
but  the  complete  discovery  was  reserved  for  Cook,  school,  a fabric  of  earthenware  ami  tanneries, 
who  in  1788  surveyed  the  whole  length  of  both  BEJAPOOR,  a large  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  Ilin- 
coaxts,  with  n precision  and  accuracy  which  left  dostan.  comprised  partly  in  the  British  doin.  and 
nothing  for  after  voyagers  to  perform,  and  which  j partly  in  those  of  the  rujah  of  Sattarah  and  the 
has  made  the  geography  of  this  remote  and  liar-  Nizam,  and  containing  the  Portuguese  territ.  of 
barons  region  as  precise  as  that  of  our  own  coun-  ; Goo.  It  extends  from  15°  to  18°  N.  lat,,  and  lie- 
try.  It  mo v,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  know,  that ! tween  73°  and  78°  E.  long.,  having  N.  prov. 
a very  old  Ju/xnuxr  map  of  the  world,  now  in  the  Auningabad ; E.  the  same  prov.  and  that  of  ilv- 
British  Museum,  lays  down  the  lending  features  derabad;  S.  the  Toombuddra  and  Wurda  rivers, 
of  this  strait  with  surprising  accuracy.  (Russian  and  distr.  of  Conara : and  \V.  the  Indian  Ocean  : 
Voyages  ami  Discoveries,  p.  48;  Cook's  Third  length  320  m.,  by  2U0  m.  average  breadth. 
Vovage,  p.  438,  467-475,  4c. ; iii.  n.  242.)  Its  W.  districts  ara  very  mountainous,  lieing 

flEl  I KING’S  ISLAND,  n small  island  in  the  intersected by  the  W.  Ghauts;  and  there  are  iiu- 
Pnciiic ; lat.  55°  N„  long.  165$°  E.,  the  most  W.  inorous  strong  hill  positions  on  isolated  eminence*, 
of  the  Aleutian  chain.  It  is  rocky  and  desolate,  with  perpendicular  sides,  often  crowned  by  fur- 
without  inhabitants,  and  only  remarkable  ax  the  tresses.  The  princi|»al  rivers  arc  the  Krishna  or 
place  where  the  great  navigator,  whose  name  it  | Kixtnah,  Toomhuddru,  and  llcemo.  The  Krishna 
ticars,  breathed  his  last.  After  suffering  great 1 is  remarkable  as  forming  the  boumlary  between 
hardships  in  his  attempt  to  explore  the  coast  of  two  regions  in  which  distinct  languages  and 
America  (*re  hut  article),  the  scurvy  broke  out  species  of  building  prevail;  N.  of  that  stream 
among  his  men.  and  in  the  attempt  to  return  to  the  Maharatta  tongue  is  spoken,  and  the  roofs  of 
Kamt>chatka,  he  was  wrecked  on  this  barren  rock,  the  on  li  nary  houses  are  pitched  and  thatched  ; S. 
where  was  neither  focal,  except  marine  animals,  of  its  banks  the  Canara  language  prevails,  and 
nor  covering,  except  tine  sand,  in  which  the  cap-  j the  houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  covered  with  mud 
lain  and  crew  attempted  to  screen  themselves  from  mid  clay.  The  KamooeeA,  a tribe  resembling  the 
the  effect  of  a Northern  winter,  and  in  which  the  lower  castes  of  the  Maharattax,  with  the  thievish 


former  died  worn  out  bv  disease  and  dixap|>oint-  , habits  of  the  Bhecls,  but  more  sulidued  and  ci vi- 
olent, Dec.  8,  1741.  (Russian  Voy.  and  Discov.  lised,  inhabit  the  hills  joining  the  Ghauts  in  Sat- 
p.  97.)  j taraii,  between  Poonah  on  the  N.,  Colapour  S., 

BE1LA,  or  BELA,  an  inland  town  of  Bcloo- | and  Ik-japour  E.  They  are  robbers  by  trade, 
chistan,  cap.  prov.  Lus,  on  nu  elevated  rock  on  j plundering  the  country  when  not  kept  in  sulsirdi- 
thc  N.  bank  of  t He  Poornllv,  lat.  26°  IP  N.,  long.  I nation;  addicted  to  bunting,  and  neither  tilling 
60°  36'  E.,  and  50  m.  N.  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  j the  ground,  nor  disclosed  to  any  fixed  or  laborious 


BEJAPOOR 

employment  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but  arc  with- 
out caste. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  of 
the  Deccan,  in  1 4*9,  Adil  Shah  established  a 
dynasty  in  Bejapoor,  which  lasted  till  1689,  and 
was  singular  m conferring  Hindoo  titles  of  dis- 
tinction, which,  among  other  Mohammedan  go- 
vernments, were  always  Arabic.  It  next  became 
nominally  subject  to  Aurungzebe;  then  really 
subject  to  the  Mnharatta*:  after  suffering  all  the 
evils  of  anarchy  from  1804  to  1818,  most  part  of 
it  Itecame,  in  the  latter  year,  subject  to  the 1 
British;  but  portions  of  it  have  since  that  period 
been  again  entrusted  to  the  rule  of  subsidiary  na- 
tive princes. 

BkjAPOOR  (Vijayajmra,  the  impregnable  city), 
the  anc.  cap.  of  the  above  prov.  under  the  Adil 
Shah  dynasty,  stands  near  the  right  bonk  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Kridma,  115  m.  SB.  Suttarah,  lat. 
16°  46'  X.,  long.  76°  47'  E.  In  the  Iteginning  of 
the  17th  century  it  was  a city  of  great  sixe  and 
strength;  but  at  present  it  consists  merely  of  an 
immense  number  of  mosques  and  other  public 
buildings,  many  of  which  are  in  a state  of  |»nrtial 
decay;  and  a scanty  population  scattered  among 
their  ruins,  and  occupying  miserable  huts.  ‘As 
the  traveller  approaches  the  city  from  the  X.,  the 
great  dome  of  Mahomed  Shah’s  tomb  is  discerned 
from  the  village  of  Kunnoor,  I I tn.  distant.  A 
nearer  view  gives  the  idea  of  a splendid  and  popu- 
lous  metrn|K»ii*,  from  the  innumerable  domes  and 
spires  and  buildings  which  meet  the  eye/  ‘ On  en- 
tering, the  illusion  vanishes;  jungle  lias  shot  up 
in  the  partly  obliterated  street*,  ami  the  visitor 
may  now  lose  himself  in  the  solitude  of  ruins, 
where  crowds  were  formerly  the  only  impediments 
to  a free  passage.*  It  comprises  an  outer  fort,  or 
old  city,  and  an  inner  fort  or  citadel,  partly  en- 
closed by,  and  lying  E.  of,  the  former : the  space 
between  the  walls  of  these  two  is  said  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  encampment,  in  1689,  of 
] 5,0<H)  of  Aurungzebe’s  cavalry.  The  Avails  of  the 
outer  fort  are  8 m.  in  circ.,  and  hut  little  dilapi- 
dated, though  the  outw'orks  Is1  in  great  part  de- 
stroyed; the  inner  fort,  on  the  contrary,  is  fast 
crumbling  away.  The  old  city  (besides  n stone 
ba/.ar,  its  only  frequented  spot)  contains  the 
mausoleum  and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah, 
built  on  a basement  130  yds.  long,  by  52  yds. 
broad,  covered  by  an  immense  dome  raised  on 
arches,  and  so  elegant  as  to  l>ear  a favourable  com- 
parison with  the  most  celebrated  Mogul  sepul- 
chres of  Upper  Hindustan.  This  structure,  as 
well  as  others  in  Bejapoor,  is  distinguished  by 
rich  overlapping  cornices,  ami  small  minaret*  |#*- 
culiar  to  thus  place,  and  terminating  in  a globe  or 
pinnacle,  instead  of  the  open  square  turrets  com- 
mon in  the  N.  of  India.  The  inner  fort,  the  S. 
walls  of  which  bound  Bcjaiioor  in  that  direction, 
encloses  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  the  great  mosque, 
an  imposing  edifice  in  good  repair,  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  of  Mahomed  Shah,  ami  a multitude 
of  other  tombs  and  mosques.  Sir  Janies  Mackin- 
tosh. who  visited  this  city,  my*,  that  the  elaborate 
stonework  in  some  of  these  is  exquisite,  and  not , 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  cathedral  he  hail  ever  | 
seen.  Here,  also,  is  a low  Hindoo  temple,  the  only 
building  of  the  kind  in  or  about  Bejapoor,  it  is  in 
the  earliest  and  rudest  style  of  art,  and  popularly 
thought  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Pamtoos  (a 
mythological  nice) : the  military'  Khajoos  (tren- 
Kttry)  has  massive  stone  chains  cut  out  of  solid 
blocks  suspended  from  its  angles.  Excepting  the 
palace,  little  wood  having  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  public  buildings,  they'  are  in  tole- 
rable preservation.  Two  |inrallel  streets  (one  nearly 
3 m.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  paved  throughout  and 
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regularly  built),  intersect  the  inner  city,  the  most 
populous  port  of  which  adjoins  the  great  mosque. 
Si ud  hovels  on?  stuck  up  here  and  there  among 
the  ruins,  but  the  space  within  the  walls  is  mostly 
a wilderness  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs.  There 
are  here  some  euormous  brass  guns,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  fort,  one  of  which  would  require  a 
ball  weighing  2,646  llw.  For  5 m.  W.  of  the  fort 
the  country  is  studded  with  ruins,  chiefly  Moham- 
medan tombs.  (Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  2nd  edit, 
i.  463.) 

BE  JAB,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Sala- 
manca, 48  m.  S.  Salamanca.  Pop.  10,683  in  1857. 
The  town  in  distinguished  by  its  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  have  l>een  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended since  1824.  It  is  also  famous,  throughout 
S}»aiii,  for  its  hams.  There  arc  mineral  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A huge  fair  is  held  here  on 
the  25th  Sept,  and  the  two  following  days. 

BEJKTSK,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Twer,  cap.  district,  on  a lake  near  the  Mologa,  62 
m.  N X E.  Twer.  Pop.  8;290  in  1858.  It  is  an  old 
town,  of  sombre  aspect,  with  thirteen  churches  and 
two  convents. 

BE1KA,  a prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

BKIT-KIj-FAKIH  (vulg.  Beetlcfackie ),  a town 
of  Arabia,  cap.  of,  and  giving  name  to,  one  of  the 
sixdepts.  of  the  Tehama  of  Yemen  Proper,  about 
100  m.  ESE.  Lohcio,  and  90  m.  N.  Mocha;  lat. 
14°  81'  X.,  long.  43°  23'  E.  A large  and  strong 
citadel  (the  residence  of  the  dola),  and  a mosque, 
are  the  only  public  buildings,  A few  of  the  house* 
are  of  stone ; but  the  majority  are  mere  huts  of 
wicker-work  or  clay.  It  is  unwalled.  There  is 
no  account  of  the  pop. ; but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
estimated  at  from  7,000  to  8,000.  ft  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  coffee  trade  of  Yemen;  the  berries 
are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  half 
a day’s  journey  distant ; the  best  in  May,  but  the 
general  supply  is  almost  constant  throughout  the 
year.  The  port*  of  Loheia,  Hodeida,  and  Mocha 
are  supplied  from  hence  (the  lost  taking  annually 
about  22,000  tons) ; in  addition  to  which,  caravan* 
from  El-Ii  edjaz,  Oman,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
resort  to  the  town,  in  which  merchant*  of 
almost  every  trading  nation  are  settled.  All  pur- 
chases are  made  for  ready  money. 

Beif-e.l-Fakih  (that  is,  house  of  a saint),  derives 
its  origin  and  name  from  a famous  sheikh,  whoso 
tomb  in  this  neighbourhood  became  an  object  of 
veneration  ; ami  to  whose  memory  an  annual  fes- 
tival of  three  days  is  observed,  during  which  mi- 
racles are  sometimes  said  to  be  performed.  The 
town,  which  rose  in  consequence  of  pilgrimages  to 
the  tomb,  gradually  drew  to  itself  the  coffee  trade, 
which  before  had  centred  in  Zebid,  a town  about 
20  m.  to  the  S.  (Niebuhr,  Dcacr.  de  FAr.  197, 
198;  Vov.  en  Ar.  i.  253-2543.) 

BKITil,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the  co.  of  Ayr, 
9 m.  SW.  Paisley.  Pop.  3,420  in  1861,  of  whom 
1 ,651  males  and  1,769  female*.  The  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  arising  ground;  and  has  grown 
into  importance  since  the  early  port  of  last  century. 
It.  was  at.  one  time  famous  for  it*  manufacture  of 
linen  ; it  was  afterwards  no  less  eminent  in  the 
department  of  silk  gauze ; but  cotton  has  of  late 
constituted  its  staple  manufacture.  It  has  also 
two  llax  and  three  com  mills.  A great  number  of 
the  female  inhab.  are  engaged  in  tambouring  and 
flowering  muslin  for  the  markets  of  Paisley  and 
Glasgow.  The  line  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kil- 
marnock. and  Ayr  railway  pames  through  the  town. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  and  mines  of 
limestone,  freestone,  ironstone,  and  coal. 

The  parish  of  Beitli,  which  bordtTO  on  that  of 
Dunlop,  is  famous  for  its  dairies;  and  the  one 
parish  produces  as  much  of  what  is  called  Dunhqt 
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cheese  as  the  other.  Beilh  has  a town  house,  built 
by  subscription,  a parish  church,  ami  two  dissent- 
ing chapels,  two  branch  banks,  and  a subscription 
library. 

BEKES,  a town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  an  exten- 
sive co.  of  the  name  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Black  and  White  Korns,  -10  ra.  SW.  Grosswardein : 
bit  4f»°  40'  1 0"  N„ long.  2 1 0 7'  33"  E.  1 ’op.  20, 1 65 
in  1857.  The  town  has  tliree  churches,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  cattle,  com,  mid  wine,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is,  close 
to  the  town,  a station  on  the  railway  from  Pesth 
to  Arad.  The  place  was  formerly  fortified. 

BEL  ALCAZAR,  a town  of  Spain,  pmv.  Cor- 
dova. -IS  m.  NNW.  Cordova.  Pop.  4,420  in  1857. , 

BKLASPOOR,  an  inb  town  of  N.  Ilind<*tan. 
cap.  of  the  Cahlore  rajah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ’ 
Suflcje,  1,465  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 180  m. 
N.  Delhi.  800  in.  NNW.  Agra;  lat.  31°  19'  N.. 
long.  76°  45'  E.  The  town  has  about  3,000  houses: , 
it  is  regularly  built ; the  houses  of  stone,  cemented 
with  mortar,  and  the  streets  roughly  paved.  The 
Sulleje  is  here  aliout  100  yards  broad,  when  its 
waters  are  lowest.  In  1822,  this  town,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Cahlore  territory,  devolved  to  the 
British  government,  on  the  death  of  its  previous 
sovereign. 

BELBEIS.  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  most  j 
W.  ami  of  the  Nile,  29  in.  NE.  Cairo.  It  was 
occupied  in  1798  by  Napoleon,  who  repaired  its 
fort  .ideal  ions  ; hut  they  are  now  of  little  impor- 
tance, the  wnlls  consisting  chiefly  of  mud  it  is 
ill  built,  has  several  mosques,  and  its  pop.  has  been 
estimated  at.  5,000.  It  is  supposed  by  D’Anville 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  l’hnrbtetus  ; hut 
the  preferable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  site  of 
Pharluetus  is  identical  with  Horliegt.  Belbeia  is  a 
phut*  of  considerable  importance,  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  to  Syria. 

BELC ASTRO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Catanzaro,  15  m.  NE.  Catanzaro.  Pop.  3,942  in 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  a rock,  is  the  seat 
of  a bishopric,  has  a cathedral,  a diocesan  semi- 
nary, and  a innut  dv  pi  b . Large  quantities  of 
cattle  arc  bred  in  its  vicinity. 

BE!. EM,  a suburb  of  Listsm,  which  see. 

BELFAST,  a sea-j>ort  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Ireland,  cos.  Antrim  and  Down.  nrov.  Ulster,  at  i 
the  confluence  of  the  I.ngan  with  Carrickfergus  [ 
Bay;  102  m.  N.  Dublin,  and  78  m.  SE.  Lon- 
donderry. At  a very  early  period  Belfast  was 
known  as  a fortified  station,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  English  it  was  further  secured  by  the  tree-  ; 
tion  of  a castle,  of  which,  however,  no  trace  now  ; 
exists.  It  owes  its  present  importance  to  its  com-  ; 
meree  and  manufactures,  which  have  raised  it  to  1 
the  first  rank  among  the  great  marts  of  Iniuud. 
The  town  comprises  an  area  of  5,637  stat.  acres,  ; 
w hereof  1.318  are  in  Antrim,  and  1,319  in  Dow  n. 
The  population  has  very  rapidly  increased  in  the 
course  of  half  a century.  It  amounted  to  37,277  i 
in  1821  ; to  58,287  in  1831  ; to  75.808  in  1841  ; to  j 
100,301  in  1851  ; and  to  121,602  in  1861.  The 
census  of  1861  showed  55,842  males  and  65,760 
females.  The  same  returns  stated  the  total  num- 
lter  of  families  to  Is*  24,981,  of  whom  only  308  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  while  10,951  were  tm-  ! 
ployed  in  trades  ami  manufactures,  ami  13,722  iu  ; 
oilier  pursuits. 

Though  lying  low,  a great  portion  of  the  town  1 
mu  being  more  than  <5  ft.  above  high  water  mark, 
if  is  very  healthy.  The  town  is  about  12  m.  from  j 
the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lagan,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  SE..  ami  flow's  immediately  into  Belfast  > 
Ixmgh,  which  is  12  m.  in  length,  and  5 in  breadth  I 
at  the  entrance,  gradually  narrowing  ns  it  ap-  i 
I roaches  the  town.  The  river  Lagan,  which  sepa- 


rates the  cos.  of  Antrim  and  Down,  is  crossed  bv 
three  bridges  ami  two  boat  ferries;  the  Queen’* 
bridge,  built  of  granite,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
long  bridge,  which  had  twenty-one  arches,  is  a 
splendid  structure  : ami  Ormeau  briilge,  of  four 
arches,  oj>ened  in  1863,  at  a cost  of  1 7,m>0/.,  is  a 
maguiiicent  work.  'Hie  houses,  mostly  of  modem 
construction,  are  of  brick ; the  streets  are  wide, 
airy,  well  paved  and  flagged,  clean,  ami  lighted 
with  gas.  Prineijial  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the 
parochial  church,  with  a tower  of  the  Ionic  order; 
St.  George's  Church,  or  chapel  «»f  ease,  with  a very 
tine  portico,  and  Christ  Church:  it  has  in  all  14 
places  of  worship  for  the  adherents  <»f  the  Esta- 
blished Church;  4 Roman  Catholic  chapels;  24 
Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  one  of  very  elegant 
architecture  ; 3 meeting-houses  for  Unitarians  ; 3 
for  Covenanters;  12  for  Methodists;  2 for  Inde- 
pendents ; anil  1 for  Quakers.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  three 
forms  of  worship  prevalent  in  Ireland — the  Esta- 
blished, tlie  Roman  Catholic,  ami  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there 
were  1-1,151  males  and  15.929  females  Ixdonging 
to  the  Established  Church;  18,285  males  amt 
23,121  females  adhering  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith;  and  19.859  males  with  22,745  females  re- 
turned as  Presbyterians.  There  were,  besides, 
4,946  Methodist* ; 323  Independents ; 230  Bap* 
lists;  202  Quakers;  and  1,800  pciwons  adhering  to 
other  forms  of  religion.  Only  11  individuals,  10 
males  and  1 female,  were  returned  as  Jews. 

Of  the  educational  establishments,  the  principal 
is  Queen's  College,  founded  under  the  8 d*  9 Viet, 
c.  66,  ami  opined  in  1849.  It  is  divided  into  Fa- 
culties of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  and  has  a 
president,  vice-president,  and  20  professors.  Pu- 
pils of  all  religious  denominations  are  admit ted. 
It  has  30  junior  scholarshqis  of  21/.  each,  and  10 
senior  do.  of  40/.  each.  Professors’  fees  vary  from 
50a.  to  80s,  for  each  class  for  the  season.  The 
building,  in  the  Tudor  style,  comprising  a museum 
and  library,  is  outside  the  town,  adjacent  to  the 
Botanic  Gardena.  The  Koval  Academical  Institu- 
tion originated  in  a subscription  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1807.  by  whom  a fund  of  above  25,0004  w as 
raised  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  f lie 
endowment  of  professors  and  teachers.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  ami 
receives  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  l,90o/. 
It  consists  of  a collegiate  or  higher,  ami  of  a sub- 
ordinate or  elementary  department.  In  the  first, 
the  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philo- 
sophy, logic  and  belles-lettres,  anatomv  and  physi- 
ology, mathematics,  church  history1,  Hebrew,  and 
Greek  and  Latin,  receive  annual  salaries  of  1504, 
l»c>idcs  students'  fees;  two  professors  of  divinity 
receive  1004 each,  with  fees;  while  the  professors 
of  chemistry,  midw  ifery,  materia  medica,  surgery', 
botany',  amt  biblical  criticism,  are  left  to  dojK'iid 
on  fees  only:  in  the  school  department  there  are 
classes  for  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  English, 
and  French.  The  number  of  pupils  in  both  divi- 
sions amounts  to  about  400.  The  Belfast  academy*, 
founded  in  1786,  comprises  an  assemblage  of  highly 
etlieient  classical,  mathematical,  and  other  school*. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  Lancastrian  school. 
Among  other  literary  ami  scientific  institutions, 
supi*ortcd  by  the  contributions  of  the  members, 
are  the  Society  for  Promoting  Knowledge,  founded 
in  1788,  with  a library  of  alnuit  10, (MMJ  voK;  the 
Literary  Society,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
general  literature,  science,  ami  art,  founded  in 
1801  ; and  the  Natural  History  Society,  founded 
in  1821  : the  meetings  of  this  institution  are  held 
in  a handsome  building,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
subscribers,  who  have  also  formed  a large  Isifaim* 
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garden  near  the  town.  Belfast  has  four  public  i 
news-rooms,  and  ten  newspapers,  some  of  which 
arc  ably  conducted.  The  general  state  of  educa- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  census  returns  of  1861,  is 
nevertheless  not  very  favourable.  Enumerating  ; 
all  the  individuals  five  vears  old  and  upwards,  the 
returns  give  32,242  males  and  28,377  females  us  . 
being  able  both  to  read  and  write;  while  there 
were  8,403  males  and  18,603  females  able  to  read  j 
only,  and  7,139  males  with  11,231  females  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  poor  house,  for  the  reception  of  aged  and  | 
infirm  |uiupcrs  and  destitute  children,  a large 
building,  in  an  elevated  situation  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  maintain*  about  700  inmates, 
of  whom  those  capable  of  work  are  employed  in 
useful  manufactures,  or  in  its  domestic  arrange-  i 
men ts.  Attached  to  it  are  useful  medical  and 
surgical  hospitals.  The  house  of  industry  is  now 
sujiorsoded  hy  the  union  workhouse,  established 
under  the  new  poor  law.  The  fever  hospital, 
with  a dispensary  attached  to  it,  has  accommoda-  ; 
tion  for  220  patients,  and  an  annual  income  of 
alx’iit  1,0004  A lving-in  hospital  is  maintained  1 
by  public  subscription.  The  district  lunatic  asylum, 
for  the  cos.  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  situate  about  1 m.  from  the  town,  . 
in  an  enclosed  area  of  33  acres,  has  accommoda- 
tion for  230  inmates.  Hie  new  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum  Is  an  elegant  building.  There  arc  also 
two  female  penitentiaries.  The  only  places  of 
amusement  are  a theatre,  occasionally  opened  for  j 
dramatic  performances,  and  u suite  of  rooms  in  the  ! 
Commercial  Buildings  for  balls,  assemblies,  and  1 
concerts.  The  exchange,  erected  by  one  of  the 
Marquises  of  Donegal,  i*  now  used  only  for  the  ( 
elect iou  of  magistrates,  and  ot  her  corporate  pur- 
poses. Adjoining  the  town  arc  barracks  for  in- 
fantry and  artillery. 

Belfast  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1613.  j 
Under  the  late  act,  it  is  governed  by  a mayor,  ten 
aldermen,  and  thirty  councillors.  The  borough 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament:  at 
the  Union  it  obtained  leave  to  send  one  member 
to  the  II.  of  C.,  and  in  1832  the  Reform  Act  again 
con  ferns!  on  it  the  privilege  of  returning  two 
members.  The  right  of  election,  which  had  been 
previously  confined  to  the  memliers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  10/.  bouse-  | 
holders,  and,  later,  to  8/.  rated  occupiers ; and  a 1 
new  and  somewhat  more  extended  boundary  was 
laid  down  for  elective  purposes.  The  pari,  con-  , 
stituency,  ill  1864,  consisted  of  3,503  registered  j 
electors,  General  sessions  for  the  co.  are  held  ! 
here  four  times  a year:  there  is  also  a court  of 
record  for  plena  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  20/. ; a 
manor  court,  a court  leet,  ami  ft  petty  sessions 
court  twice  a week.  The  town  is  u constabulary  J 
station,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  for  the  county.  The  property  and  in-  • 
come  tax  for  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1863,  ; 
amounted  to  35,741/.  The  valuation  of  property  | 
in  1860  was  270,930/.,  and  in  1803,  290,833/.  The 
|H>Iice  and  borough  rates  in  1803  amounted  to 
alsmt  32,000/.  The  assizes  are  held  here;  also  I 
quarter  sessions,  and  daily  petty  sessions,  at  i 
which  the  mayor  presides.  The  paving,  lighting, 
and  cleansing  are  vested  in  a police  committee, 
chosen  by  the  town  council. 

Belfast  is  the  nucleus  of  the  Irish  linen  manu- 
facture, and  the  country  spinners  ami  munufac-  j 
furors  meet  those  of  the  town  on  Friday  in  the 
Commercial  Buildings,  which  is  the  public  ex- 
change, This  trade  is  now  in  a flourishing  con-  I 
dition,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  other  chief! 
branches  of  industry  arc  linen  and  cotton  weaving,  j 
iron  founding  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  bleach- 


ing. There  nre  also  print  works,  flour  mills,  che- 
mical works,  oil  mills,  alabaster  and  barilla  mills, 
saw  mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  several  tan-yard*, 
patent  felt  manufactories,  flax-steeping  works,  &c„ 
five  large  ship-yards,  with  two  patent  slip,*,  and 
yards  for  manufacturing  ropes  and  sail-cloth. 
There  Is  an  iron-ship  building  yard  on  Queen's 
Island,  employing  1,200  hands,  from  which  has 
been  launched  some  of  the  finest  ships  afloat. 
Markets  on  Friday,  besides  daily  markets  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

The  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  has  kept 
pace  with  that  of  manufactures.  The  situation  of 
the  town — at  the  Isittom  of  Carrickfergus  Bay — 
has  made  it  the  chief  mart,  for  the  circulation  of 
foreign  produce  through  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  portion  of  Ulster.  To  improve  this  ad- 
vantage, a line  of  inland  navigation  was  com- 
menced in  1787,  to  connect  the  town  with  Lough 
Neagh,  partly  by  still  water  and  partly  in  the  l*d 
of  the  river;  but  the  unavoidable  casualties  at- 
tending this  latter  mode  of  conveyance  have  so 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
it  as  to  render  it  comparatively  useless,  and  the 
inland  trade  ha*  in  recent  times  been  mostly  car- 
ried on  by  railway. 

The  first  line  of  railway  from  the  town,  the 
Belfast  and  Ballymena,  now  called  the  Belfast 
and  Northern  Counties  railway,  was  opened  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1848.  The  Belfast  and  County 
Down  line  was  opened,  in  its  first  portion,  to 
Ilolywood,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1848,  and  in  its 
completed  state,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1861.  The 
Belfast,  Ilolywood,  and  Bangor  railway  was 
opened  in  February,  1865;  and  the  Belfast  Central, 
incorporated  July  24,  1804,  and  intended  to 
connect  all  the  other  lines,  is  to  lie  o|>cncd  in  1869. 
All  these  railways,  together  with  regular  steam- 
boat communication  with  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool, have  greatly  contributed  to  raise  the  trade 
of  Belfast. 

Previously  to  1637  Belfast  was  a creek  of  the 
JH>rt  of  Carrickfergus;  but  the  privileges  of  the 
latter  having  lieen  purchased  in  that  year  by  the 
crown,  the  custom-house  was  transferred  to*  Bel- 
fast. The  bay  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  being  safe  and  easy  of 
access.  Large  vessels  formerly  lay  at  the  pool 
of  Garmovle,  about  4 in.  from  the  town.  But  the 
channel  thence  was  so  much  deepened  and  im- 
proved in  1840,  that  vessels  drawing  16  A.  water 
reach  the  quays  at  neaps,  and  those  drawing 
18  ft.  at  springs.  The  superintendence  of  the 
harbour  L*  vested  in  the  Ballast  Corporation,  es- 
tablished under  an  act  passed  in  1831,  which 
gives  it  large  powers  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  quays  and  harbour. 

The  commerce  of  Belfast  is  extensive;  in  1864 
the  imports  were  upward*  of  10,000,000/.,  and  the 
export*  about  8,000,0004  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  inward*  from  foreign  parts  in  1863  wosj318 
— tonnage,  87.401  ; and  cleared  outwards  100— 
tonnage,  36,826.  In  1864  there  entered  the  port 
from  foreign  countries  130  British  vessels,  of  a 
total  burden  of  24,390  tons  ; and  195  foreign 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  34.026  tons. 
There  cleared  outwards,  in  the  same  year,  21 
British  and  21  foreign  vessels,  the  former  of  a 
total  burden  of  3,958,  and  the  latter  of  7,593, 
tons.  On  the  1st.  of  January,  1865,  there  be- 
longed to  the  |x<rr  of  Belfast  1 r>3  sailing  vessels 
under  50,  and  326  sailing  vessels  aUive  50,  tons; 
besides  1 1 steamers,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1,365. 

The  following  table  show’s  the  quantities  of 
the  principal  import.*  and  exports  for  1862  and 
I > 68 : — 
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Import* 

Kxport* 

Article* 

1*02 

ie«s 

1862 

1*63  j 

Ale  and  Por-  1 
ter  galls.  1 

733,176 

739,182 

- 

— 

Macon  . cwt*. 

89,841 

152,009 

88,273 

86,000 

llorley  . tons 

1,075 

1,851 

64 

10 

beans  . tons 

— 

428 

401 

beef  . ca  ts. 

1,679 

2.900 

30,456 

30,739 

j Brandy . galls. 

13,664 

18,988 

— 

Jbuttcr  .cwt*. 

— 

120.202 

117,043 

( ’tittle  . bead 

— 

8", 909 

75,330 

Oinl  . tons: 

438,393 

4 14,442 

— 

— 

t’ottons  and » 1 
Miis.Hns.pks.  j | 

18,769 

16,524 

14,053 

13,494 

C’ottouWoolUw1 

900,144 

083,136 

— 

— 

Kelt  . tons 

— 

— 

3,190 

3.847 

Klax  . ton* 

10,965 

6,200 

5,117 

9,084 

i Flaxseed  tons 

319 

265 

165 

620 

l Flour  . tons 

13,800 

6,219 

1.492 

1,048 

Cuano  . tonal 

1,016 

1,749 

— 

— 

111  unis  . cwt*. 

23.153 

63,821 

93,046 

129,768 

Herrings  brla.| 

17.201 

16,368 

— 

- | 

■Hides  bundles 

18.259 

18,166 

29,948 

29,906 

'Indian  Com  > 
tonsj 

41,017 

42,650 

- 

- | 

Iron  . tons 

19,719 

1 G ,938 

— 

— 1 

1 Ore  tons 

— 

— 

8,202 

9,203 

iLard  . cwta.1 

32.511 

41.681 

21,837 

23,516 

(leather  baled 

4,695 

4,947 

— 

— 

Linen  . yds.  3,721 ,0004,048,000 

I 

I 

3 

78,476.000 

Machinery  tns 

914 

1,291 

1,213 

1.483, 

< hitmeal  tons 

— 

- 

2,471)  2,190 

t )ats  . tons! 

— 

- 

2,258  1,420 

oil  . gulls. 

299,980  826,630 

— 

- i 

Pig*  • • 

— 

- 

19,114 

16,766 

Pork  . cwt*. 

— 

- 

23,809 

18,360 

Potatoes  tons 

76t;  801 

4,676 

1 ,926 

jllags  . tons! 

— 

— 

1.860 

1,692 

ilium  . gal  Is.  1 

20,399;  24,390 

— 

— 

jSalt  . tons 

— 

— 

875  306 

jSoda  . tons 

4.6681  9,850 

— 

- 

{starch  . cwta.l 

— 

— 

39,220 

41,389 

jSugar  . cwta.1 

264,6 1C 

275,149 

— 

— 

iTaliow  . cwt*. 

52,499 

66,140  — 

— 1 

iTea  . lb*.  2,601,619  2,800,71;: 

41,898  45.876 

Thread  . lbs.i 

— 

— 

1,128,960:  1,183,616 

Timber . loads] 

16,362 

16,697 

— 

Tobacco  ll»s. 

924.896 

920,081 

Tow  . tons] 

— 

— 

1,109]  868} 

Wheat  . tend 

64,429 

43,975 

7,303;  3.811 

Whisky  galls.! 

332,333 

626,4  H 

147,961 

201,1521 

Wine  . galls. i 

165.648 

159,852 

- 

Wool  . lbs. 

— 

— 

177.120  186,280 

Yam,  Linen  „ 6,420,400  6,787,600  15,686.600  20,622, 66M 

Tn  the  Appearance  of  the  town,  and  in  tlie 
habits  of  the  people,  the  character  of  Belfast  is 
almost  exclusively  commercial  and  manufacturing;. 
There  arc  in  it  few  of  the  landed  aristocracy ; it*  1 
higher  classes  are  formed  chiefly  of  those  who  ’ 
have  attaiued  an  elevated  position  in  society  by  j 
their  personal  exertions,  or  those  of  their  imme-  i 
diale  progenitors.  There  is  therefore,  little  of 
external  show,  but  much  of  internal  comfort,  in 
their  domestic  arrangement*.  The  middling 
classes  enjoy  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilisation : the  working  classes  have 
suffered  less  from  the  pressure  of  distress,  arising 
from  tem|torary  stoppages  of  trade,  or  manufac- 
turing employment,  than  those  of  most  of  the 
other  great  towns  similarly  circumstanced:  on 
the  whole,  there  is  to  be  seen  here  little  of  the 
aspect  of  destitution  which  marks  the  suburbs  of 
most  other  Irish  towns.  The  official  and  other 
documents,  which  have  supplied  the  data  already 
given,  show,  hv  a review  of  it*  condition  at  dif- 
I*  reut  perusls,  that  it  is  steadily  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
literary  improvement, 

15ki.ka.st,  a sen- port  town  of  the  U.  States, 
Maine,  on  the  MV.  angle  of  Penobscot  Bay, 
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224  m.  NE.  Boston.  Pop.  7,032  in  18G0.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  a thriving  town. 

BELFOBD,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
latnl,  co.  N ortlmmboiand,  Barn  Is  Tough  wanL 
The  par.  contains  9,380  acres,  and  hail  1,724 
inhab.  in  1861,  and  the  town,  1,067.  The  latter 
is  finely  situated  on  the  great  road  from  York  to 
Edinburgh,  and  has  a station  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Berwick  railway. 

BlvLGAKD,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania, 
cap.  circle.  16  m.  SSW.  Coeelin.  Pop  4,952  in 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Leitnitz  with  the  Persante,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  water.  It  has  an  old  castle, 

3 churches,  2 hospitals,  and  fabrics  of  cloth. 

BKLGAUM.  an  inL  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
BejatHMir,  preaid.  Bombay,  distr.  Darwar,  in  a small 
subdivision  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  105  m. 
S\V.  Bejapoor,  55  in. NVY.  Darwar ; lat.  15° 52'  N., 
long.  74°  42'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  8,000.  It.  is 
strongly  fortified,  with  massive  and  solid  walls, 
ramparts  flanked  by  bastions,  a broad  and  deep 
ditch,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  esplanade.  Its 
interior  is  extensive,  hut  covered  with  ruins  of 
native  buildings,  amongst  which  are  two  ancient 
temples.  This  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  held  out  against  the  British  longer  than  any 
other  garrisoned  by  the  peishwa’s  forces : it  was, 
however,  taken  in  Dsl8.  The  subdivision  o T 
Belgnum  has  a healthy  climate;  but  all  external 
trade  is  stopped  for  six  months  a year  by  the 
violence  of  the  rains.  A third  part  of  the  inhab. 
are  Maharattas,  ami  about  one-sixth  Mohamme- 
dans, one-eighth  Jains,  and  one-ninth  Brahmins. 

BKLGEBN,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony, 
on  the  Kibe,  7 m.  SE.  Torgau,  on  the  railway 
from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  Pop.  3,232  in  1861, 
The  town  is  very  ancieut,  has  a hospital,  and  a 
town-house,  before  which  is  a triumphal  column. 
It  has  some  trade  in  com. 

BELGIOJOSO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy, 
prov.  Pavia,  cap.  distr.,  9 m.  E.  Pavia,  and  23 
m.  8SK.  Milan.  Pop.  3.643  in  1862.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a fruitful  plain,  between  the  Po  and 
the  Olona;  it  is  well  built,  has  a magnificent 
aqueduct,  and  a fine  castle,  in  which  Francis  I. 
spent  the  night  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

BELGIUM  (KINGDOM  OF)  is  situated  be- 
tween France  and  Holland,  and  has  been  esta- 
blished since  the  separation  of  its  provinces  from 
those  of  Holland  by  the  revolution  of  1830.  Its 
territory  is  small  as  com] aired  with  the  great 
European  states,  being  only  about  one-eighth  of 
that  of  Great  Britain,  while  its  population  is 
not  nearly  five  millions.  However,  the  import- 
ant position  which  this  country  has  occupied  in 
the  ]H»litical,  mil i tar)*,  commercial,  and  agricul- 
tural history  of  Europe — its  former  celebrity  in 
manufactures  and  the  line  arts — and  its  present 
rapid  progress  in  every  industrious  pursuit  ami 
social  improvement,  give  it  a peculiar  interest. 

Extent, — Boundaries.  — A rat.  — Belgium  ex- 
tends from  49°  27'  to  51°  31'  N.  lat.  and  from  2°  37' 
to  6°  K.  long.  On  the  N.  the  boundary  line  is 
formed  by  Holland,  along  a line  of  380,000  metres ; 
on  the  E.  by  Prussia,  377,000  metres ; on  the  S.  by 
France,  691/100  metres;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  69,000  metres. 

The  general  outline  of  the  territory  forms  a tri- 
angular figure,  of  which  the  longest  side  extends 
on  the  frontier  of  France,  from  a point  midway 
between  Fumes  and  Dunkirk  to  one  9 m.  SE.  of 
Arloti,  or  5 E.  from  Longwy.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  territory  of  Belgium  from  MV.  to  SE.  is 
<54  leagues,  of  5,000  metre*,  about  193  Eugli-h 
miles ; and  the  greatest  breadth  from  NE.  to  S\V. 
U 42  leagues,  or  about  127  miles.  The  whole  area 
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contains  11,313  Engl.  sq.  m.,  or  7,303,982  Engl, 
acres. 

The*  kingdom  consists  of  nine  provinces — Ant- 
werp in  the  N.,  East  and  West  Flanders  and  Hai-  f 
nault  in  the  W.,  Brabant  in  the  centre,  I.imburg 
and  Liege  in  the  K.,  Namur  in  the  S.,  and  Lux- 
emburg in  the  SB.  These  formerly  constituted  , 
tho  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  marquisate  of  Antwerp,  1 
the  principality  of  Liege,  the  seigneurie  of  Mechlin, ! 
the  comtes  o t Flanders,  Ilaitiault,  Louvain,  and 
Namur,  and  the  duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxem- 
burg. At  the  time  of  the  Belgic  revolution,  in 
1830,  the  nine  provinces  of  Belgium  funned,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Holland,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  by  that  event  was  dis- 
solved into  the  present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

Brussels  is  the  capital,  and  seat  of  government,  , 
for  the  administration  of  which  the  kingdom  is  ; 
divided  into  the  9 provinces  above  enumerated,  41 
arromlissoraents,  98  towns,  and  2, <>40  rural  com- 
munes. For  military  purjaises  it  is  divided  into  9 
commnnderes,  corr<‘s|>onding  to  the  9 provinces : 
am!,  lastly,  for  judicial  proceedings,  it  is  divided 
into  29  arrondissements,  and  237  cantons. 

General  Aspect  of'  the  Country. — The  north  and 
west  provinces  of  Belgium,  in  their  flatness,  for- ' 
tilitv,  dykes,  ami  canals,  may  be  regarded  as  a ' 
continuation  of  Holland.  This  portion  of  the  • 
kingdom  is  so  densely  peopled,  that  it  presents  to 
the  traveller  the  appearance  of  one  vast  continu- 
ous village.  The  south  and  east  provinces  have 
an  opposite  character:  they  are  generally  more 
thinly  peopled,  and  less  cultivated,  and  exhibit  a 
most  irregular,  mountainous  surface,  with  tracts  of 
marshy  land,  and  extensive  forests.  With  the  ! 
exception  of  these  hilly  districts  in  the  south  anil 
east,  the  whole  territory  presents  a scries  of  nearly 
level  plains,  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  de- 
lightfully diversified  by  woods,  arable  lauds,  and 
meadows  of  brilliant  verdure,  enclosed  bv  hedge- 
row trees,  and  thickly  studded  throughout  with  i 
towns  ami  villages. 

In  surveying  the  general  face  of  the  country,  and 
proceeding  from  W.  to  E.,  we  olwtcrve  that  the 
coast  is  uniformly  flat,  and  formed  of  tine  loose 
sand,  which,  by  the  frequent  action  of  the  sea 
winds,  is  raised  into  gently  undulating  downs,  or 
dunes.  These  banks  of  sand  extend,  nearly  with- 
out interruption,  from  Dunkirk,  along  the  entire 
coasts  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  breadth  they  ! 
vary  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  rise  in  the  j 
highest  parts  to  40  or  50  feet.  They  are  formed  ; 
entirely  by  the  operation  of  the  sea  winds,  in  ele- 
vating the  deep  sands  of  the  shore ; ami  since  they 
serve  as  a natural  barrier  to  the  encroachment*  of 
the  ocean,  it  is  an  object  of  great  iuqiortunce  to 
check  their  constant  tendency  to  advance  inland. 
For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  rendering  the  sand 
compact  ami  stationary*,  the  dunes  are  sown  with  ! 
a species  of  reed,«nuub  armaria,  unt  il  a sufficient 
stratum  of  vegetable  mould  is  collected  to  supftort ; 
plantations  of  tirs  (Pinus  maritimus),  with  which  | 
most  of  the  Belgic  dunes  are  thickly'  covered. 

Though  no  part  of  tho  surface  of  Belgium  be  I 
actually  below  the  scut  level,  like  that  of  Holland, 1 
yet,  in  common  with  the  latter,  its  shore,  in  some  ; 
parts,  is  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  the  ; 
sea  by  broad  and  elevated  dykes ; ami  whole  dis- 
tricts, which  formerly'  were  alluvial  morasses,  have  [ 
been  drained  and  embanked,  or  have  liccn  gained  i 
entirely  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The  embanked 
enclosures  of  this  description  are  called  polders.  On 
the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  | 
Scheldt,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  some  con-  i 
tain  above  1 ,<MiO  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  I 
is  appropriated  with  great  advantage  to  the  pur-  j 


poses  of  agriculture,  under  which  head  will  be 
found  some  further  account  of  them. 

To  the  SB.  of  the  dunes  the  provinces  of  West 
and  East  Flanders,  ami  Huiunult,  form  a far- 
stretching  plain,  of  which  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion indicates  the  indelat  i gable  care  and  labour 
i bestowed  upon  its  cultivation  ; for  the  natural  soil 
consists  almost  wholly  of  barren  sand,  and  its  great 
fertility  is  entirely*  the  result  of  very  skilful 
management,  and  judicious  application  of  various 
manures. 

The  undulations  in  the  surface  of  the  northern 
districts  are  so  slight  that,  from  the  lofty  top  of 
the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  the  view,  on  a c lear  day, 
extends  ou  every  side  over  a radius  of  nearly  59 
miles,  including,  on  the  E.,  the  city  of  Tumhout; 
on  the  W.  that  of  Ghent;  and  on  the  S.  the  citv 
i of  Mechlin  ; the  whole  ]>nnorama  towards  the  W. 

| and  S.  displaying  a lieautifu)  succession  of  vividly* 
verdant  fields,  varied  by  masses  of  wood,  streams, 
and  picturesque  villages.  Around  the  cities  of 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  arc  great  number*  of  elegant 
and  highly  ornamented  country  mansions,  la* long- 
ing to  the  wealthy  classes.  The  northern  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limburg  arc  less 
varied  and  fertile  than  any  others.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  pure  sand,  very 
partially  mixed  with  argillaceous  earth.  Tho 
largest  unbroken  plain  in  the  kingdom  is  called 
Campine,  and  comprises  the  NK.  portion  of  Ant- 
werp, and  the  Xu.  of  Limburg.  It  consists  of 
marshes,  desolate  moors,  peat  Isigs,  and  extensive 
tracts  of  sand,  covered  with  heath,  broom,  and 
stunted  firs.  Some  parts,  however,  contain  natural 
prairies,  and  serve  for  |>as  tillage  to  herds  of  excel- 
lent horses;  and  the  portion  of  Limburg,  near  tho 
batiks  of  the  Meuse,  is  fertile  ami  carefully  culti- 
vated. The  scenic  character  of  Brabant  resembles 
that  of  Flanders,  with  respect  to  its  beautiful 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  luxuriant  trees;  but  the 
surface  is  more  varied  by  hills  ami  valleys.  In  the 
province  of  Liege  the  N.  bank  of  the  Meuse  over- 
looks a fertile  plain,  producing  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables,  and  utfordiug  excellent  pasturage 
for  cattle,  and  for  dairy’  husbandry;  but  the 
country  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  lielong*  to  the 
mountainous  district  which  constitutes  the  pro- 
vinces of  Luxemburg  and  Namur.  A part  of  this 
comparatively  wild  ami  rugged  region  is  covered 
with  dense  forests,  which  still  furnish  an  asylum 
for  the  wild  boar,  the  roc-buck,  the  bear,  ami  the 
wolf.  The  surface  is  very  irregularly  varied,  in 
some  part*  by  large  tracts  of  barren  heath  and 
marshy  lands,  ami  in  others  by  ridges  of  hills, 
mantled  on  tho  slopes  ami  summit*  with  masse* of 
dark  wotnls,  and  by  precipitous  rocks,  whose  bare 
escarpment*  form  a striking  contrast  with  tho 
brilliant  verdure  of  the  well-cultivated  valleys 
they  enclose.  The  hills  are  often  intersected  in 
different  directions  by  deep  ravines  and  rapid 
streams;  ami  the  romantic  lieauty  of  the  scenery 
is  much  heightened  by  numerous  ruins  of  old 
feudal  castles.  The  course  of  the  Meuse,  from 
Dinantto  Maastricht,  offers  some  very  picturesque 
combinations  of  landscape  and  rock  scenery*.  'I  he 
river  ls  closely  shut  in  by  lofty  cliffs  of  various 
hues,  dome  of  which  are  surmounted  by  ruins  of 
modem  villas.  Here  they  overhang  the  river  and 
are  lioatitifullv  shrouded  with  bushes  of  box,  wild 
myrtle  and  ivy;  there  they’  idojie  away  to  its 
margin,  or  vertically  are  cleft  asunder,  and  present 
through  the  chasm  a delightful  view  of  highly* 
cultivated  farms  and  villages  half  hidden  bv  trees 
in  the  distant  uplands.  The  wild  state  of  nature 
in  Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg;  the  various 
fossil  and  mineral  product*;  and  the  charms  of  the 
scenery,  have  long  made  this  part  of  the  country 
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a favourite  resort  of  the  naturalist,  the  geologist, 
and  the  ittinter.  All  around  the  oily  of  Liege,  and 
the  celebrated  springs  of  Spa,  ornamental  villas  of 
the  rich  are  thickly  stationed,  where  vineyards 
occupy  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  hop-gardens 
tlounsh  in  the  valleys. 

Climate . — Meteorology. — TheVlimflte  of  Belgium 
is  less  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  temperate  and 
favourable  to  health,  than  that  of  Holland;  how- 
ever, it  is  certainly  humid,  compared  with  France 
and  Germany,  and  may  be  considered  jus  very 
similar  to  England,  except  that  it  is  still  more 
subject,  to  frequent  variations,  with  a tendency  to 
excess.  The  provinces  differ  considerably  in  the 
character  of  their  atmosphere.  In  general,  the 
air  in  the  more  elevated  central  and  SE.  distric  ts 
is  dear,  fresh,  and  salubrious ; but  in  the  low 
NW.  plains  it  is  damp  and  hazy.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  Handers  and  Antwerp  the  NW.  winds 
from  the  sen  produce  a cold  and  ttiigeniol  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  winter,  which  is  long  and 
often  wet : and  their  influence  upon  the  currents 
of  the  rivers,  which  are  wholly  unsheltered  hv 
hills  render#  the  adjacent  country  liable  to  dis- 
astrous inundations.  The  great  atmospherical 
humidity  produced  by  fogs  from  the  sea,  and  the 
unwholesome  miasmata  exhaled  from  extensive 
tracts  of  low  marshy  and  alluvial  lands,  enclosed 
by  dykes  and  ditches,  and  from  almost  stagnant 
canals,  occasion  annual  visitations  of  dangerous 
fevers.  The  neighbourhood  of  Fumes,  in  West 
Flanders,  is  rendered  especially  sickly  by  the 
malaria  from  these  sources.  The  provinces  of 
llainnult,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg  are  accounted 
moat  worthy  of  preference,  with  regard  to  healthi- 
ness; and  the  two  Flanders,  though  fir*t  in  culti- 
vation, must,  in  point  of  salubrity,  l>e  placed  last. 
The  air  of  the  polders  is  generally  unhealthy,  and 
affects  those  not  inured  to  it  with  fever  and  ague. 
Speaking  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  may  lie  staled 
that  the  winter,  or  rather  t he  rainy  season,  often 
comes  ou  precociously  and  continues  late ; and 
that  the  summers  are  either  very  hot  and  dry,  or 
extremely  wet.  Noveml*er  and  April  are  nearly 
always  rainy;  the  transitions  of  temperature  are 
frequent  and  sudden,  so  that  in  the  same  day  are 
experienced  oppressive  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  SW.,  and 
the  most  frequent  front  the  N.  and  the  W.  A W. 
wind  most  frequently,  and  E.  wind  most  rarely, 
brings  on  rain.  From  oWrvations  made  at  Brus- 
sels during  three  successive  years,  the  medium 
height  of  rain  which  fell  in  one  year  was  633 
millimetres;  the  extremes  were  701  and  all. 
The  number  of  rainy  clays  averages  170.  The 
medium  temperature  of  the  year  is  10*9*2  centi- 
grammes, and  it  Is  well  represented  by  that  of 
October  and  April.  The  tcmjieraturo  of  the 
hottest  month  is  20°  36',  and  of  the  coldest  0° 
Ha';  difference,  19°  51'. 

Mountain*.— -No  elevation  in  Belgium  is  pro- 
perlv  entitled  to  the  np|>cllntioii  of  mountain.  A 
ramification  of  the  chain  of  the  Ardennes  ex- 
tend* in  a NR.  direction  through  Luxemburg, 
Namur,  and  Liege,  and  forms  a mountainous 
crest,  which  sejiaratcs  the  waters  of  the  Meii-e 
from  those  of  t lie  Moselle,  towards  each  of  which 
it  gradually  descends.  Another  offshoot  of  the 
Ardennes  rises  parallel  with  this,  on  the  N.  banks 
of  the  Sombre  and  Meuse,  between  Mims  and 
Maastricht.  The  highest  points  of  elevation  are 
about  2,2lM>  ft.  nliove  the  sea;  am!  one  of  these  is 
the  hill  which  overlooks  the  celebrated  springs 
and  town  of  Spa. 

Forests  and  IVoodt. — A spare  of  nearly  650.000 
hectares,  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
kingdom,  is  covered  with  forests  and  woods.  All 


the  common  trees  of  Europe  are  abundant ; as  the 
oak,  poplar,  nine,  fir,  larch,  ash,  beech,  maple, 
aspen,  plane,  linden  or  litne,  chestnut,  birch,  elm, 
alder,  and  numerous  others.  Plantations  for  bun- 
poles,  oak  baric,  and  firewood,  occur  frequently 
throughout  the  western  provinces.  Hainault  has 
several  forests  of  fine  oaks;  lint  by  far  the  most 
thickly  wooded  provinces  are  Namur  and  Luxem- 
burg, in  many  parts  of  which  the  soil  is  less  fer- 
tile. and  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timlicr 
trees  than  for  the  cultivation  of  cum  ami  grasses. 
The  forests  belonging  to  the  state,  to  the  com- 
munes, and  public  institutions,  occupy  19-1.000 
hectares,  and  are  submitted  to  an  established 
system  of  public  management.  From  the  oak 
timber  of  the  forests  of  Luxemburg  are  derived 
immense  supplies  of  charcoal  for  the  iron-works 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  bark  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce,  and  is  princi- 
pally exported  to  England. 

The  forest  of  Soignies,  between  Brussels  and 
Waterloo,  so  interestingly  associated  with  the  me- 
morable battle  in  that  locality,  is  9 m.  in  length 
by  H in  breadth,  and  contains  11,9X3  hectares,  or 
29,6-11  acres.  The  timber  is  valuable  for  building, 
and  a thousand  acres  of  it  are  possessed  by  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  granted  to  the 
late  duke  in  connection  writh  his  title  of  Prince  of 
Waterloo.  The  forests  in  the  provinces  of  Namur, 
Liege,  and  Luxemburg,  are  remains  of  the  im- 
mense ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  which  covered 
a vast  extent  of  the  country  between  Bonn  and 
Hbeiras,  as  we  learn  from  the  great  Homan  author. 

* Sylva  Ardttcnna,  qua*  ingvnti  mugnitudine  a 
thimine  Hheno  ad  initium  Hhcmorum  pert i net.’ 
{Cam.  Com.  v.  3.)  The  romantic  forest  of  St.  IIu- 
liert,  on  the  W.  Hide  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg, 
lie! ween  Marche  and  Ncufchateau,  is  the  scene  of 
Shakspeare’s  1 Forest  of  Arden.’  A general  woody 
ap]»earance  is  given  to  even  the  most  cultivated 
parts  of  Belgium,  by  the  custom  of  planting  trees 
in  the  hedge  enclosures  of  the  fields;  the  principal 
roads  are  also  lined  by  double  rows  of  majestic 
lindens,  and  the  canals  are  usually  shaded  by  row  s 
of  poplars,  beeches,  and  willows.  The  Belgian 
proprietors  of  land  derive  a large  and  secure  in- 
come from  the  produce  of  timber  and  underwood, 
independent  of  rent ; and  planting  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  prosecuted  to  a greater  extent  by  the 
landlords  than  is  consistent  with  the  convenience 
and  advantage  of  the  occupiers  of  farms.  The 
latter,  however,  are  remunerated  by  the  u.sc  of  a 
certain  share  of  the  wood. 

Extensive  artificial  woods  of  Scotch  pine  arc 
created  by  sowing  about  six  pounds  of  seed  to  an 
acre,  generally  on  the  poorest  soil,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  burning  the  heathy  surface,  and  scatter- 
ing the  ashes.  In  six  years  many  barren  tracts 
are  converted,  in  this  way,  to  flourishing  planta- 
tions of  firs,  from  5 to  9 ft.  in  height.  The  pre- 
servation of  trees  is  very  strictly  enjoined,  not  only 
by  proprietors,  hut  by  the  government.  Every 
farmer  is  compelled  to  destroy  caterpillar",  and 
remove  every  other  cause  of  injury  to  the  trees  on 
his  premise*.  All  the  trees  on  the  public  roads. 
Insides  those  of  the  numerous  royal  forests,  belong 
to  the  government,  and  the  laws  for  their  manage- 
ment are  enforced  with  great  vigilance  by  in- 
spectors appointed  for  that  purpose.* 

Hirer*. — Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
watered  countries  in  Europe.  All  its  streams  be- 
long to  the  North  Sen.  The  Scheldt,  in  the  W., 
and  the  Meuse,  in  the  E„  can  alone  !>e  properly 
denominated  rivers.  I hev  traverse  the  kingdom 
generally  in  a direction  from  N.  to  S.  There  are 
about  forty  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  form  the 
lateral  branches  of  these  two  princifial  streams; 
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but  though  their  utility,  in  fertilising  the  soil  by 
irrigation,  anti  as  feeders  of  canals,  is  highly  im- 
portant, they  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  special 
notice  in  a general  account  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  territory. 

The  Scheldt  rises  in  France;  flows  through 
Cambrrfy,  Valenciennes,  and  Condc;  and  enters 
Belgium  on  its  confluence  with  the  Scares-,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Touraav;  tlmmgh  which  town  it  passes, 
and  pursues  a northerly  course  to  Ghent,  where  it 
receives  the  Lvs.  Thence  it  flows  tortuously  to 
Termotide,  whence,  turning  northward,  it  is  aug- 
mented by  large  tributary  strentns  on  each  side, 
and  becomes,  I k' fore  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  a ma- 
jestic riot,  2,miU  ft.  in  width,  and  navigable  for 
fleets  of  the  largest  ships.  The  length  of  its  course 
in  Belgium  is  2l2,tMMl  metres,  and  the  upper  half, 
and  several  of  its  atlluents,  are  navigated  by  boats 
of  200  tons.  The  Meuse  also  rises  in  France,  and 
enters  Belgium  on  the  S.of  Dinant,  through  which 
town  it  flows  to  Namur,  when;  it  receives  the 
Samhre  ; then  turning  east  wanl  it  passes  Auden  lie 
ami  Huy,  to  the  city  of  Liege:  there  resuming  its 
northerly  course,  it  continues  through  Mneslricht, 
and  winds  across  the  N\V.  of  Limburg  into  Hol- 
land and  the  North  Sea.  The  length  of  its  course 
in  Belgium  is  about  126,000  metres.  It  is  navi- 
gated bv  large  strong  boats,  from  100  to  150  tons. 
From  Liege  to  Venloo  the  navigation  is  particu- 
larly difficult.  The  affluents  <»f  the  Meuse  at  Liege 
descend  in  some  parts  of  their  courses  at  an  angle 
of  40°,  and  the  long  narrow  hunts,  which  shoot 
down  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  are  drawn  up 
by  ropes  and  pulleys.  The  principal  affluents  of 
the  Scheldt,  on  the  E.,  are  the  Dendrc,  and  the 
Sonne,  Dyle,  Gecte,  Demer,  and  Ncthc,  which 
uuite  below  Mechlin,  and  flow  into  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  channel  of  the  Kupel.  On  the  \V.  it  receives 
the  Lys  and  Dunne,  and  communicates  with  se- 
veral canals. 

Of  these  riven,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  following  are  each  navigable  to  the 
extent  expressed  in  metres : — 

The  Demer,  in  Limburg  and  Brabant  . . 81,000 

l)<  ndre,  „ Hainnnlt  and  East  Handera  . 67.6.W 
Dunw,  tt  West  Fbuiden  ....  82,200 
T>\  Ip,  „ Brabant  sad  Antwerp  . . 22  ..’no 

fv-heldt,  „ Haiiianlt.  E.  Eland,  it  Antwerp  212.000 
Lys,  „ West  and  East  Flanders  . . 90,oao 

Nellie,  „ Limburg  and  Antwerp  . . M.ooo 

Rupel,  „ Antwerp  .....  12,000 

The  Meuse  on  the  E.  is  joined  by  the  Somov, 
Lease,  Ourtbe,  Ambleve,  Vesdre,  and  Boer,  ami 
on  the  YV.  by  the  Satnbre,  Jaar,  and  several 
smaller  streams. 

The  rivers  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse 
are  navigable  as  follows 

The  Meuse,  In  Namur,  T.iege.  and  Limburg  . 126 .non 
Ourthe,  „ Luxemburg  and  Liege  . . l<>2,‘ion 

Bam hre,  „ Halnault  and  Namur  . . Ul.3.’.6 

Vesdre,  „ Liege »,»*"*> 

Ambleve,,  Liego  .....  10, iKH) 

The  Our,  Sure,  and  Azettc,  in  Luxemburg,  flow 
into  the  Moselle,  near  the  town  of  Treves,  and 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  Sure  is 
navigable  In  Belgium  52,000  mfetres,  the  Moselle 
37,000.  and  the  Yscr  41,510.  The  total  length  of 
navigable  rivers  is  902,746  ra&trcs. 

Geology. — Mineral  Products. — West  and  East 
Flanders  are  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of 
white,  yellow,  and  grey  wind,  and  clay,  separate, 
and  mixed  in  different  proportions.  When  the 
stratum  of  sand  forms  the  surface,  the  soil  is  arid, 
aud  of  difficult  cultivation ; and  it  is  rich  and 
fertile  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
sand  lies  lielow  the  vegetable  deposit.  Numerous 
beds  of  turf  prove  the  ancient  existence  of  marshes. 


I The  only  mineral  product  of  these  provinces  is 
clay,  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  pottery, 
and  pipes.  In  some  localities  it  contains  oxide  of 
; iron.  The  sand  stratum,  in  \\\  aud  E.  Flanders, 
j is  deep,  and  constitutes  one  fourth  of  the  area.  In 
deep  wells,  descending  to  the  primitive  granite, 
alternate  bods  of  sand  and  clay  are  found  mixed 
with  marine  shells,  which  an*  evidently  dejiosits 
1 of  the  ocean,  and  prove  that,  in  remote  ages,  this 
whole  region  was  submerged  under  its  waters. 
Four  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  where  it  is 
I of  clay,  are  the  beds  of  jieat  or  turf,  varying  in 
| depth  from  1 to  12  ft.  To  the  poorer  classes  it 
I supplies  a cheap  fuel,  and  its  ashes  mixed  with 
sand,  are  much  used  as  a very  successful  manure 
; for  clover  and  grains.  Turf  is  also  produced  plen- 
tifully in  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Silieious 
pebbles,  agates,  chalcedoiis,  and  red  cornelians,  are 
ibiind  iu  the  sand  and  clay  of  E.  Flanders,  and 
many  vegetable  and  animal  petrifactions.  Among 
the  Litter  are  large  antlers  of  deer,  and  horns  of 
oxen ; with  bones  of  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  and  wolf. 
Vegetable  fossils,  consisting  of  various  production* 
of  the  soil,  are  frequently  obtained  by  the  peasant* 
for  fuck  They  include  numerous  trunks  of  the 
«>nk  and  ash, which  are  hard,  black, and  polishable, 
j and  yield  ml  ashes  in  combustion.  The  geolo- 
gical character  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  and  of 
; the  X.  part  of  Brabant,  is  similar  to  that  of  tlio 
J western  region;  and  the  ocean  apparently  once 
! covered  the  whole  northern  half  of  the  kingdom, a* 

| well  a*»  the  plains  of  the  \\\,  for  the  hill  on  which 
Brussels  is  built  contains  many  marine  remains. 

The  rock  strata  of  Ilaiimult  exhibit  three  suc- 
cessive formations : the  first,  or  lowest,  is  com- 
posed of  porphyry  and  quartz ; the  second  of 
calcareous  earths,  coal,  and  schisti ; and  the  thirl 
| comprehends  argillaceous  earth,  with  deep  deposit* 
I of  sand,  and  various  debris. 

| In  the  high  south-eastern  districts  strata  of  red 
sandstone  and  limestone,  containing  organic  re- 
| mains,  are  incumbent  upon  rocks  of  granite,  quartz, 
and  slaty  schisti,  which  have  generally  mi  incli- 
nation or  dip  from  NK.  to  SYV.  Descending 
thence  towards  the  N\\\,  the  rocks  of  sandstone, 

' limestone,  quartz,  and  schisti,  containing  vast 
. ImmIs  of  anthracite,  form  a basin  extending  about 
j 10  m.  around  the  city  of  Namur.  The  strata  of 
these  rocks  are  often  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the 
. huge  coal  pits  in  the  vicinity  of  Namur  and  Mon.* 

I require  to  be  worked  by  shafts  resembling  wells, 
i Namur  produces,  besides  coal,  abundance  of  car- 
' Imnated  lime,  silex,  excellent  clays  for  the  rnanu- 
j focture  of  porcelain,  common  pottery,  and  pines, 
and  a sand  from  which  crystal  is  obtained.  IVbbles 
susceptible  of  a beautiful  polish  are  found  aUmt 
Fleurus.  The  S.  and  E.  portions  of  Belgium, 
comprehending  Ilainault,  Namur,  Luxemburg, 

| mid  Liege,  are  especially  interesting  to  the  mine- 
i ralogist,  as  containing  almost  every  article  in  the 
j geological  inventory,  especially  iron,  coal,  marble, 
various  kinds  of  stone  and  slate,  copper,  lend,  zinc, 

I manganese,  calamine,  sulphur,  alum,  Ac.  furious 
j animal  fossils  are  found  in  the  province  of  Liege, 
where  numerous  caverns  in  the  hills  furnish  bones 
of  the  bear,  hyiena,  elephant,  rhinoce.ro*,  and  frag- 
ments of  the  human  skeleton.  Near  Maestricht 
is  a subterranean  labyrinth,  extending  several 
miles  iu  length  and  breadth,  in  rocks  of  soft 
yellow  stone  under  the  hill  of  St.  Peter,  where  are 
found  the  shells  of  large  crabs  and  turtles,  and 
the  bones  of  gigantic  lizards  above  20  fl.  in  length. 
The  numerous  rocky  valleys,  by  which  the  south- 
eastern half  of  the  territory  is  intersected,  have 
apparently  been  formed,  not  by  the  corrosive 
uctiou  of  water,  but  disruption  of  rocks,  which 
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mibaequently  afforded  channels  fur  the  present  I 
rivers  and  streams.  At  the  village  of  Han.  on  the  j 
river  Lesse  (Ilansur-Leesc),  in  the  SK.  of  Namur, 
an  immense  cavern  extends  nearly  a mile  through  ! 
the  limestone  rock,  and  forms  the  subterraneous  ; 
channel  of  the  Lessee  The  numerous  and  spaaous 
compartments  of  this  remarkable  cavern  are  natu- 
rally ornamented  with  clusters  of  glistening  sta- 
lactite*, ami  offer  combinations  of  the  grotesque 
and  wonderful  that  remind  the  sjiectntor  of  the 
celehrated  grotto  of  Antiparoa.  Scientific  de- 
scription* or  it  have  been  given  by  Quetelet,  Kikx, 
and  Vandermaelen. 

The  working  of  mines  constitutes  a most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  uati<>iml  industry  of  Belgium,  j 
The  mining  districts  form  three  divisions  of  the  ; 
territory.  The  first  is  in  the  province  of  Hainault : i 
the  second,  in  the  provinces  of  Namur  ami  Lux-  | 
cm  burg;  and  the  third,  in  the  provinces  of  Liege  | 
and  Limburg.  The  total  number  of  mines,  in  the  1 
year  amounted  to  1,6*3,  of  which  number 
11*6  were  coal  mines.  They  cover  an  area  of  94.681 
hectares,  ami  give  oceujxatiun  to  77/293  workers, 
including  1*2,720  women.  In  estimating  the  rela-  , 
tive  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Belgium,  coal  ' 
must  lie  considered  first  in  order,  and  of  the  highest  ; 
national  iiiijMirtance,  as  fuml-diing  the  greatest  i 
amount  of  advantages  to  the  country.  This  branch  j 
of  industry'  is  in  full  prosperity,  and  its  immense  j 
produce  amply  supplies  the  manufacturing  and  | 
domestic  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  ! 
largely  exported  to  France.  The  annual  quantity  i 
extracted  from  the  coal  fields  of  Hainault  alone  is  ] 
larger  than  the  whole  produce  of  France.  The  ; 
three  great  centres  of  the  coal  mines,  which  arc.*  at 
Mens,  Charleroi,  and  the  city  of  Liege,  produce 
annually  above  4,000,000  tons. 

Subjoined  is  a comparative  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  mineral  and  mineralur- 
gical  produce  of  Belgium  during  the  year  1$(>2,  The 
quantity  is  given  in  ‘metrical’  tons,  each  weighing 
thirty-six  pounds  less  than  an  English  ton  : — 


Prod  no* 

Year  ltW'2 

Coal  ... 

tons  . 

9.610,895 

franca. 

107,1 27,282 

Iron  Ore,  washed 

tons  . 
francs  . 

809,176 

7,748.633 

Pyrites  . . 

ton*  . 
francs . 

42.. MU 
1,263,109 

Blende  . • 

ton*  . 
francs . 

17,284 

834,203 

Calamine . 

ton*  . 
francs . 

48.8.r,7 

2,123,960 

Ci  nlcna, Lead  Ore 

ton*  . 
franca . 

9,980 

1,606,228 

] Total  Value  of  Minerals 

120,698,484 

Tax  on  Mines  « 

495,844 

Iron,  Ca-t  .and 

tons  . 

691.633 

Wrought 

francs  . 

81 ,073,867 

Steel ... 

tons  . 

frano* . 

3,172 
849.000  i 

Lead . . . 

tons  . 
francs  . 

4,1  n* 
1,80)  .1)87 

Copper  . . 

1.004 

francs  - 

2,694.380 

Zinc  . • . 

tons  . 
francs  . 

46,467 

24,634.073 

Alum 

tons  . 
francs  . 

1,172 

233.206 

Glass 

franc*. 

18,612.000 

Total  Mineralur- 
gical  1 ’rod  nee 

J tons  . 

129,699,118 

Mineral  A Mlneral- 
11  rg leal  Total  Value 

1 francs 
i 

wo&ijm 

Mines  of  iron  are  numerous,  especially  in  the 
district  between  the  Sain  lire  and  the  Meuse;  and 
many  are  worked  in  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg, 
l.icge,  and  Limburg.  In  quality  the  metal  resem- 
bles that  of  France,  but  the  price  is  lower.  Cojiper 
is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Haiimult  and  Liege; 
and  lead  in  Liege.  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  The 
lead  mine  of  Longvilly,  in  Luxemburg,  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  Zinc  is  obtained  in 
Namur  and  Hainault:  manganese  in  Liege;  and 
pyrites,  calamine,  sulphur,  and  alum,  in  Namur 
and  Liege. 

The  region  included  between  the  frontier  of 
France  and  a line  drawn  from  Ostend  to  Arlon.  in 
the  S.  of  Luxemburg,  aliounds  in  excellent  ma- 
terials for  building — freestone,  limestone,  granite, 
paving  sinks,  slates,  drc. : there  are  also  many 
quarries  of  excellent  marble  of  various  kinds. 
The  black  marble  of  Dinnnt  is  highly  valued,  and 
a species  called  petite  granite,  in  which  are  found 
many  marine  organic  remains.  Superior  large 
slates  are  quarried  in  the  provinces  of  Namur  and 
Luxemburg.  At  Hcrlicmont,  a little  to  the  W.  of 
Dinant,  Is  the  most  important  slate  quarry  in  the 
kingdom,  producing  annually  above  8,000,000 
slates.  Sandstone  is  quarried  in  liege  and  Lim- 
burg, but  chiefly  in  Hainault.  Ample  supplies  of 
excellent  millstones,  grindstones,  and  whetstones 
are  furnished  from  the  stone  quarries  of  liege  and 
Luxemburg:  and  the  hones  from  the  quarries  near 
Spa  are  not  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  in  Europe, 
to  all  parts  of  which  they  are  exported. 

Mineral  Waters. — Belgium  possesses  several 
springs  of  medicinal  mineral  waters.  Those  of 
Sjia  on  the  SW.  of  the  citv  of  Liege,  are  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  They  issue  from  seven 
different  sources,  <»f  which  the  one  named  the 
Pouhon  is  the  principal.  The  water  is  perfectly 
clear,  but  gives,  after  standing,  a slight  deposit  of 
ochre.  It  has  an  acid,  ferruginous  taste,  and  bub- 
bles of  gas  continually  escape  at  the  surface.  The 
quantities  of  iron  and  carimnic  acid  which  it  holds 
in  solution  ore  greater  than  in  any  other  known 
mineral  water.  Its  temperature  is  60°  Fahr.,  and 
the  specific  weight  1*00098.  Numerous  maladies 
arc  believed  to  be  removed  by  using  it  for  drink- 
ing and  bathing.  About  a thousand  hot  ties  of  it  are 
dailv  sent  to  foreign  parts,  and  the  annual  numlier 
of  visitants  at  the  spring  amounts  to  between  two 
and  three  thousand.  The  establishments  for  their 
accommodation  are  convenient  and  elegant ; and 
the  scenery  of  the  vicinity  affords  ample  amuse- 
ment for  the  admirers  of  the  picturesque  ; but  a* 
Spa  is  the  favourite  resort  of  speculating  and 
reckless  votaries  of  fashion,  it  is  too  true  that  the 
authorised  system  of  gambling  produces  a great 
amount  of  evil  to  oppose  to  the  good  effected  by 
the  virtues  of  the  water. 

The  hot  springs  of  I haudfontainc,  in  the  same 
locality,  hut  nearer  to  Liege,  are  also  much  visited, 
and  others  at  Morimoiit,  near  Namur.  At  the 
ancient  town  of  Tongres,  near  Maastricht,  is  a 
mineral  fountain  of  a temperature  about  60°. 
Pliny  thus  describes  it,  and  it  still  retains  its 
ancient  properties  : — * Tiingri,  rivitas  Gallin', 
f*  intern  haliet  insignein,  pluribus  bullis  stillantem. 
ferruginei  saporia  quod  ipsutn  non  nisi  in  fine 
|K>tfui  intdligitur.  Puigat  hie  corpora,  tertianas 
iebres  discutiu  calculoruroque  vitia.’ 

Animal  Protluctioru. — All  the  domestic  animals 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are  found  in  llel- 
giutn.  Among  the  wild  animals  on*  a few  boars 
roebucks,  bears,  and  wolves,  which  still  find  refuge 
in  the  immense  forests  of  Luxemburg.  Foxes  are 
not  numerous  but  all  the  common  kinds  of  game, 
quadrupeds,  and  birds,  are  plentiful  in  the  woody 
parts  of  the  country ; especially  in  Namur,  Lux- 
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ombnrg,  Liege,  and  Limburg.  The  heaths  of 
Venders,  in  tlic  province  of  Liege,  are  believed  to 
be  the  only  spot  in  Europe  where  the  great  heath 
Cock,  grand  cog  de  bruyere , can  be  found. 

Horses. — Flanders  bus  long  been  famous  for  its 
breed  of  work-horses,  and  by  their  frequent  im- 
tortatinn  into  England,  the  English  draught-horse 
weed  has  been  much  improved.  The  Suffolk 
punch-horse  very  nearly  resembles  the  species 
most  common  in  Flanders.  The  odour  of  the 
Flemish  horses  generally  is  chestnut,  in  all  its 
shades,  and  rnau.  They  nre  of  the  true  working 
character,  remarkably  docile,  and  mwpMtil  of  su- 
perior hulk  and  strength.  The  chief  defect  occa- 
sionally observable  in  their  form  is  a want  of 
depth  in  the  girth,  and  a slip  behind  the  withers, 
but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  finely  shaped. 
A small  head  and  pricked  ear,  rising  neck  and 
crest,  short  back  and  coutdes,  great  strength  over 
the  loins,  round  hips  and  lengthy  quarters,  o|>en 
chest,  a,  good  arm,  short  legs  of  powerful  sinew, 
short  pasterns,  semicircular  hoofs,  with  a round 
frog  and  open  heel— these  points,  comprised  in  a 
compact  form,  with  a height  of  alxiut  16  hands, 
constitute  a work-horse  of  great  merit,  which, 
■when  three  years  old,  can  be  purchased  at  20  or 
30/.  They  nre  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and 
are  shod  with  so  much  care  that  a defective  fin>t 
or  lame  horse  is  never  to  be  seen.  A dietary  sys- 
tem is  observed  with  great  precision  and  regularity. 
Chopped  straw  is  invariably  given  with  oats,  and 
the  water  is  always  well  whitened  with  meal  of 
rye,  oats,  or  barley.  Clover  is  the  common  Ashler 
iu  summer,  and  carrots  in  winter,  never  omitting 
tlie  chopped  straw  and  meal  water.  Of  late  the 
Belgic  horses  have  lieen  materially  improved  by 
propuguting  from  select  breeds,  and  judicious  cross- 
ing. Every  fanner  in  Flanders  breeds  his  own 
work-homes;  but  the  business  of  breeding  is  only 
a subordinate  and  accessory  branch  of  husbandly. 
The  polders  and  prairies  of  Antwerp  afford  pas- 
turage to  numerous  Flemish  horses;  ami  there 
are  in  E.  and  YV.  Flanders  a great  many  fairs,  at 
which  they  are  sold  for  ex  isolation  to  France  and 
England.  Belgium  produces  several  other  va- 
rieties of  the  horse,  among  which  the  Luxemburg 
cob  Lh  a valuable  breed,  and  has  been  imported 
into  England  Air  its  excellent  qualities,  as  a very 
compact  and  powerful  little  horse,  short-legged, 
well-boned,  nliout  13  or  14  hands  in  height,  ami 
equul  to  carrying  the  heaviest  rider,  as  well  as  fit 
for  hard  work  in  harness.  The  Belgic.  govern- 
ment, with  the  view  of  improving  the  native 
breeds  of  horses  by  crossing  them  with  those  of 
England,  has  formed,  at  Tervueren,  a beautiful 
stud  of  about  40  stallions,  and  appointed  stations 
for  them  in  all  the  provinces.  The  beneficial  re- 
sult of  this  expedient,  which  has  been  in  oj>e ration 
since  1x34,  is  apparent  in  the  production  of  a very 
superior  race  or  horses.  The  government  also 
awards  premiums  to  the  proprietors  of  winning 
horses  at  the  public  races. 

In  Flanders,  the  eager  tliriftiness  of  the  farmer 
induces  him  to  put  his  colts  to  hard  work  often  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months,  which  is  long  before 
the  requisite  strength  is  acquired;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  very  injurious.  Horses  an?  employed 
for  all  kinds  of  work  in  harness ; but  the  peasantry 
commonly  prefer  making  use  of  asses  for  riding, 
especially  in  the  sandy  districts  along  the  sea 
shore. 

Homed  Cattle. — The  breeding  ami  management 
of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in  Belgium  ure  much  less 
exemplary  than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  cattle 
are  the  short-homed  Dutch  breed,  but  they  nre  not 
iu  general  so  well  formed  as  in  Holland.  Indeed, 
but  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  devoted 


to  the  niceties  of  breeding,  and  the.  advantages  of 
selection.  The  colour  is,  for  the  most  part,  black, 
and  black  ami  white.  Flanders,  W.  and  E.,  con- 
tain more  than  290,000,  many  of  which  are  fat- 
tened and  sold.  The  oxen  are  larger  than  the 
cows,  ami  weigh,  when  fattened,  from  0 to  8 cwt, ; 
but  the  same  eagerness  for  gain  which  occasions 
the  too  early  working  of  the  horses,  induces  the 
farmer  to  hurry  his  oxen  to  market  at  almut  two 
years  of  age,  before  they  are  perfectly  fattened. 
The  same  penurious  spirit  is  apparent  in  the  prac- 
tice of  having,  in  general,  only  1 bull  to  160  cows; 
and  in  some  localities  to  upwards  of  200.  Nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  wild 
herbage  of  the  large  forests  in  the  central.  S.,  and 
E.  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  nre  finally  fattened 
on  oil-cake,  at  a very  small  expense.  No  part  of 
Relgiutn  produces  better  oxen  and  calves  than  tlie 
prairies  of  the  great  Campiuc  plain,  between  Ant- 
werp ami  Maastricht.  Cows  nre  kept  in  great 
numbers  on  the  pastures  about  Fumes  and  Dix- 
mude,  iu  W.  Flanders,  and  a large  quantity  of 
but  ter  is  made  for  exportation.  In  their  cow 
stables,  the  Flemish  farmers  preserve  the  tem- 
| KT.it  lire  of  the  month  of  May;  indeed,  so  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  these  places,  that 
Mr.  Ratcliff,  in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Flan- 
ders, speaks  of  having  taken  coffee  in  one  of  them, 
with  the  proprietor,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  with- 
out having  been  in  the  least  incommoded  by  cold, 
dirt,  or  offensive  odour.  For  the  preservation  of 
cleanliness,  they  adopt  an  odd  expedient,  which  is 
very  common  in  Ihdland.  keeping  the  cows’  tails 
erect,  by  means  of  a cord  which  passes  over  a 
pulley  in  the  r«>of.  The  usual  food  in  summer  is 
chiefly  clover;  and  in  winter,  tumi;>8,  which  arc 
rather  poor  and  small,  with  carrots,  |tntntocs,  a 
very  little  hay  and  straw,  and  the  white  soup 
which  is  given  to  horses;  consisting  of  tepid  water, 
thickened  with  oat,  rye,  or  barley  meal,  and  a 
small  portion  of  oil-cake.  However,  not  only  the 
breed,  but  the  treatment  of  cows  in  Flanders  is 
regarded,  by  English  writers,  as  very  inferior. 
They  are  constantly  confined  to  tlie  stalls ; and 
as  the  clover  and  other  forage  crops  are  there  con- 
sumed in  their  green  state  in  tlie  summer,  a de- 
ficiency of  roots  in  the  winter  reduces  their  diet  to 
dry  straw,  so  that,  as  M.  Vandermaelen  remarks, 
they  are  often  so  emaciated  in  the  month  of  May 
as  barely  to  be  able  to  walk  ; and  Mr.  Pry  so  Gor- 
don, in  his  work  on  Belgium,  states,  that  their 
wretched  state  in  the  spring  is  almost  incredible  ; 
that  they  resemble  those  of  Shetland,  which,  in 
scanty  seasons  of  the  year,  are  Am!  on  dried  stock- 
fish ; or  the  cows  of  die  N.  Capo,  which  arc  occa- 
sionally kept  alive  on  pickled  salmon ! In  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  and  other  parts  of  Brabant,  the 
cattle  are  large  and  coarse.  The  Belgians,  in  fact, 
do  not  vet  appear  to  lx;  generally  aware  that  ani- 
mals of*  u moderate  size  arc  more  profitable  than 
those  of  larger  dimensions;  that  light,  compact, 
ami  short-legged  horses  are  most  enduring  for 
work  requiring  not  strength  alone,  but  activity ; 
and  that  small  ami  slight -framed  cows,  such  as 
the  Alderney,  Suffolk,  and  Ayrshire  breeds,  pro- 
duce more  and  richer  milk  than  many  larger 
kinds. 

The  Belgic  government  has,  for  some  years, 
taken  much  pains  to  introduce  superior  breeds  of 
cattle ; and  the  proprietors  arc  gradually  becoming 
convinced  of  their  interest  in  effecting  a change 
in  their  kinds  of  stock,  though  the  characteristic 
tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  old-established 
notions,  still  greatly  retards  the  beneficial  accom- 
plishment of  the  government  plans  of  improvement. 

On  an  average  of  the  last  fourteen  years,  the 
annual  produce  of  cattle  in  the  whole  kingdom 
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was  89#, 076 ; and,  on  the  same  average,  there  were  j The  dog-fish  (chien  de  mrr)  commit*  so  much 
in  each  province  the  following  numbers : — injury  to  the  fishery  of  the  Scheldt,  that  the  go- 

Antwerp  . . 8M12  I Liege  . . 83,576  'eminent  give*  a reword  for  it*  destruction.  About 

Bruliant  . . 98,234  Limburg  . . 104,340  ‘ 200  Units  are  employed  in  the  cod  and  herring 

W.  Flanders  . 132/106  I Luxemburg  . 120,360  j fisheries,  the  produce  of  which  has  always  been 

K.  Flanders  . 120,317  I Namur  . , 68,327  the  subject  of  a considerable  commerce.  The 

Hainaolt  . . 92,414  [ national  fishery  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  p re- 

in 1ST) 2 the  number  of  draught  oxen  employed  miums.  amounting  to  40,000  francs,  are  annually 
in  agricultural  labour  was  31,375.  awarded  by  the  government  for  it*  promotion. 

Sh rep. — ( )n  the  farms  of  Belgium,  the  sheep  Agriculture. — In  consequence  of  the  new  po- 

st ock  is  generally  a secondary  object  of  attention,  litical  system  adopted  in  Belgium  since  the  Rov«s- 
There  arc  two  principal  indigenous  breeds,  the  lotion  of  1830,  every  branch  of  industry  has  been 
Flemish  and  the  Ardcnne.  The  indigenous  Fie-  greatly  improved  and  extended.  The  construction 
niish  sheep  is  a tall,  thin,  long-oared  anitnal,  fur-  of  numerous  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  ha*  pro- 
nishing  a coarse  long  wool,  and  the  worst  kind  o duced  an  enormous  increase  ill  the  value  of  land 
mutton.  The  Ardemic  breed  is  smaller,  and,  from  , and  buildings,  amounting,  in  several  whole  dis- 
ntnging  over  the  sweet  wild  herbage  of  the  hills  tricts,  to  one-fourth  of  former  estimates;  and  the 
of  Liege  and  Luxemburg,  the  mutton  acquires  an  government  has  established  an  especial  council, 
excellent  tlavour,  but  the  wool  is  not  of  superior  charged  with  the  care  of  ascertaining  the  means  of 
quality.  The  mode  of  feeding  sheep  in  Flanders  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture.  At  Brussels 
accounts  for  much  of  their  bad  qualities:  they  are  has  been  formed  a veterinary  and  agricultural 
housed  at  night,  and  during  the  day  are  followed  college  on  a large  and  liberal  scale,  which  is  ex- 
by  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs,  along  the  lanes,  pcctcd  to  effect  many  lxmcticial  improvement*, 
pathways,  and  margins  of  arable  fields,  where  they  especially  in  the  breed*  of  live  stock.  The  natural 
barely  pick  a subsistence,  and  never  enjoy  the  soil  of  Belgium  is  composed  of  mere  sand  and  clay, 
range  of  a sweet  and  wholesome  pasture.  In  combined  in  various  proportions.  The  clay  alone 
winter  they  an;  let  out,  for  a short  time,  but  once  contains  the  nutritive  properties  required  for  the 
a day,  and  are  fed  upon  rye,  straw,  and  hay;  and  support  of  vegetation,  but  without  a due  admix  - 
though  three  or  four  years  would  be  required  to  ture  of  sand,  to  render  it  porous  and  friable,  it  is 
fatten  them,  they  an*  slaughtered  at  one  year  old,  jierfectly  sterile,  from  its  too  great  adhesiveness, 
in  a condition,  say*  Mr.  Ratcliff,  very  nearly  that  retention  of  water,  anil  liahilitv  to  become  baked 
of  carrion.  The  sheep  which  are  fed  on  the  by  the  sun.  The  artificial  soil,  in  Flanders  and 
prairies  of  the  Campine  plain  produce  the  best  many  other  highly  cultivated  ports  of  the  country, 
wool  of  the  kingdom ; and  that  of  the  Ardennc  is  rich,  black,  and  loamy,  and  possessed  of  great 
breed  is  next  in  quality.  The  wind  and  mutton  fertility,  through  the  vast  quantities  of  manure, 
of  the  flocks  of  Namur  are  considered  comparatively  vegetable  and  animal,  which  for  ages  have  been 
good.  Some  fine  specimens  of  the  Leicester  and  constantly  intermixed  with  the  natural  sand  and 
Cotswold  breeds,  which  have  recently  been  im-  j clay.  Although  in  Belgium  the  cultivation  of 
ported  from  England,  are  expected  to  produce  a the  earth  is  carried  to  a great  extent,  about  one- 
much  improved  race,  that  will  supersede  the  pre-  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  surface  remains  still  wi- 
sent inferior  kinds.  'Hie  total  number  of  sheep  in  cultivated;  one-eighth  cousist*  of  grass- land*,  the 
the  kingdom  is  above  1,000,000;  about  one-half  best  of  which  are  in  the  two  Flanders;  and  the 
of  them  are  in  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Limburg,  arable  lands  occupy  one-half.  Tla*  licst  an*  in  the 
Luxemburg,  and  Namur.  The  provinces  of  East  two  Flanders,  llainault,  and  Brabant.  In  these 
and  West  Flanders  have  each  about  40,000  sheep,  provinces  no  waste  Lind  whatever  is  to  Ik*  seen ; 

Swine, — The  Belgic  swine  are  similar  to  those  but  in  Antwerp,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg,  it 
of  France,  and  have  inure  resemblance  to  the  covers  a considerable  extent  of  country.  Asaocia- 
grey hound*  than  the  hogs  of  England.  Their  tiotls  have  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
long  and  thin  bodies  are  mounted  upon  fleet,  and  ! of  cultivating  the  waste  lands  of  the  great  Campine 
lengthy  legs,  and  the  ridge  of  their  backs  describes  plain  in  Limbing,  and  for  clearing  some  of  the 
the  arc  of  a circle.  Herds  of  these  animals  are  forests  of  Luxemburg. 

turned  into  the  forest*,  where  they  feed  abundantly  1 Agriculture  of  the  Polders. — The  name  polders 
upon  the  Ix-cch  mast  and  acorns  that  strew  the  is  given  to  tract*  of  low  alluvial  soil,  artificially 
ground.  They  make  very  good  |*ork  and  bacon  gained  from  the  sea  or  the  .Scheldt,  by  lofty  em- 
aftcr  haring  lieen  long  anil  well  fed;  but  this  I tankmen  ts,  and  drained  by  numerous  intersecting 
kind  of  meat  is  the  dearest  in  the  market.  Better  ditches,  from  which,  in  some  instances,  the  su per- 
il rveds  have  been  imported  from  England;  and,  fiuous  water  is  continually  pumped  by  the  agency 
from  the  prolific  nature  of  the  animal,  they  will  of  windmill*.  These  embanked  enclosures  arc 
probably  soon  become  numerous  and  beneficial.  A j highly  cultivated,  and  form  an  extensive  chain  of 
few  pigs  are  reared  by  every  farmer  in  Flanders  , square  green  island*  along  the  muddy  latnks  of 
for  domestic  supply  of  pork,  which  is  the  common  . the  Scheldt  and  its  affluent  the  Kupel,  in  the  pro- 
animal  food  of  the  working  classes;  but  the  mar-  ■ vinces  of  Antwerp  and  E.  Flanders,  and  on  the 
kets  are  supplied  by  distillers  and  millers,  who  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  Twice  a day  the  tides 
have  great  facilities  for  feeding  with  the  refuse  of  reach  the  broad  and  high  digue*  or  embankments, 
their  establishments.  I which  bound,  on  each  side  of  the  Scheldt,  a wide 

Pish. — Fresh-water  fish  abound  in  most  of  the  ! extent  of  alluvial  ground,  and  protect  the  adjacent 
larger  streams.  Those  of  the  finest  quality  are  found  ' country  from  inundation;  and  while  the  waters 
in  the  S.  part*  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  remain  upon  this  surface  they  deposit  a tine  argil- 
kinds  are  pike,  trout,  carp,  perch,  tench,  cel,  lain-  laeeous  and  calcareous  mud,  the  debris  of  various 
prey,  sturgeon,  salmon,  barbel,  slmd.  gudgeon,  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  collected  in 
w luiolmit,  anchovy,  and  ecrcvisse,  or  fresh-water  their  drainage  of  the  loose  and  rich  soils  of  Flau- 
lobstcr.  ders,  and  brought  from  the  ocean.  These  alluvial 

In  the  fishery  off  the  sea-roast,  and  in  the  mouth  accretions,  when  first  enclosed  by  dykes,  become 
of  the  Scheldt,  are  taken  skate,  plaice,  bret,  soles, ! naturally  covered  by  a fine  tender  gras*,  and  are 
turlxit,  dal),  angels,  whiting,  smelts,  lobsters,  crabs,  j called  in  Flemish  schort.  They  are  first  sown 
pilchard* and  shrimps;  and  from  the  deep  sea  fish-  with  colza  ; that  is,  oleaginous  colewort.  lirasrica 
cry  arc  supplied  cod,  herrings,  oysters,  and  muscle*.  I oleracca  arvensis , not  the  Bntssica  Aajm*  of 
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LinniPUft.  lint  the  Bramca  mmpestri it  of  Do  Can- 
dolle. The  crops  of  this  vegetable  on  the  judders 
are  always  very  abundant.  When  those  enrWuros 
have  lx-en  completely  brought  into  cultivation, 
which  requires  several  years,  they  consist  partly 
of  natural  meadow,  affording  excellent  pasturage 
for  numerous  herds  of  cat  tle,  and  partly  of  arable 
lands,  on  which  arc  raised  the  finest  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  grain ; especially  barley,  8 or  10  quarters 
per  acre,  ami  oats  10  or  12  quarters  per  acre.  Two 
crops  in  the  year  are  commonly  obtained;  no 
rej»ose  is  given  to  the  soil,  and  it  needs  no  ma- 
nuring; but  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  too 
compact  and  adhesive,  ami  greatly  decreases  in 
fertility,  if  not  renovated  by  artificial  assistance, 
so  that,  the  older  lands  of  this  description  are  fal- 
lowed once  in  six  years,  and  the  rotation  is  winter 
barley,  beans,  wheat,  flax,  clover,  ami  potat<x*s.  j 
The  colour  of  the  soils,  in  their  primitive  state,  is  1 
a bluish  grey,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  The 
embankments  arc  made  in  some  instances  by  the 
government,  in  others,  by  companies,  or  indivi- 
duals under  a grant  and  tenure  of  the  enclosures, 
from  government,  for  about  twenty  years,  either 
rent  free,  or  for  small  annual  payments.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  about  4-5ths  of  the  surface  which, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  submerged  !>v  the 
Scheldt  and  the  sea,  now  produces  agrirufturnl  j 
crops,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  farm  estab- 
1 is  bine  nts.  The  area  of  each  polder,  the  chemical 
analysis  of  their  soils,  and  various  other  particulars,  I 
are  given  in  M.  V andermaelen’s  Geog.  Diet,  of  the  1 
Provinces  of  Belgium.  They  vary  from  20,  60, 
anti  100  acres,  up  to  1,000.  The  polder  of  Snaers- 
kirke.on  the  sea-coast,  near  Ostend, contains  1,800 
acres  divided  by  ditches  into  rectangular  fields  of 
18  acres  each.  The  hank  or  dike  is  16  ft.  high, 
30  ft.  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  19  ft.  at  the  top. 
The  fatal  devastat  ions  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  concurrence  of  high  winds  and  tides  in  ruj>- 
turing  the  tlikes  that  are  reared  as  harriers  to  the 
rivers  ami  the  sea,  rentier  it  un  object  of  great  im- 
portance with  the  government  to  superintend  the 
maintenance  of  their  elficiency.  A system  of 
public  regulations  fur  this  purpose  is  therefore  en- 
forced with  great  vigilance  and  promptitude. 

Agriculture  of  the  Brugcre*. — The  sterile  heaths 
which  extend  over  the  NK.  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Antwerp,  and  the  NW.  of  Limburg,  as  well  as 
over  many  sq.  m.  of  the  surface  of  the  SE.  jmrtion 
of  the  kingdom,  are  called  bruyere*,  from  the  fact 
of  their  chiefly  producing  the  heath-plant,  brnyere. 
Erica  Brabantim. . It  grows  s)>ontaneously  and 
abundantly  in  the  most  arid  sands,  as  well  as  in 
humid  marshes;  and  it  naturally  possesses  so  much 
vitality  ami  prolifteness  that  its  complete  eradica- 
tion cannot  be  effected  without  considerable  trouble. 
In  summer  its  profusion  of  flowers  very  agreeably 
varies  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  level  wastes  on 
which  it  flourishes:  and  they  also  afford  plenty  of 
food  for  the  bee ; but  the  honey  it  produces  is  not 
of  a good  description.  The  plant  is  browsed  by 
sheep;  gathered  for  littering  cattle;  used  in  tan- 
ning; and  applied  to  several  other  useful  puiposcs. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  heath 
lands,  or  bniyeres,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
bed*  of  ferruginous  turf  ami  stiff  clay  near  the 
surface;  however,  many  extensive  tracts  have 
been  brought  into  profitable  cultivation  bv  the 
plentiful  application  of  rich  manures,  and  the  la- 
borious attention  and  management  for  which  the 
Belgichuslonndmnn  i«  so  proverbially  distinguished. 
The  surface  on  which  he  lx*gins  to  operate  is  a 
very  thin  external  coat  of  black  mould,  consisting 
of  vegetable  putrefaction*.  This,  in  some  parts,  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  recompense  the  labour  of  plough- 
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I ingit  into  the  subjacent,  sand,  with  copious  quanti- 
ties of  dunghill  manure;  and  from  this  combination 
| are  obtained  crops  of  jx)tatoes, barley,  oats,  clover, 
and  buckw  heat.  Sheep  are  remarkably  fond  of  the 
i scattered  blades  of  natural  grass  on  the  bruyeres, 

I ami  cattle  are  fed  in  great  numbers  on  those  parts 
of  them  which  are  laid  out  in  (Mixture,  consisting 
' for  the  most  part  ofspurry,  Spergulu  arcensis,  which 
is  their  favourite  food. 

Agricultural  Produce  and  Practice, — ( 'om,  flax, 
hemp,  and  timlx*r,  constitute  the  most  inqsirtant 
materials  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Belgium. 
The  soil,  artificially  enriched,  produces  commonly 
more  than  double  the  quantity  of  com  required  for 
the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants,  which  Is  com- 
puted at  6,000,000  hectolitres  per  annum.  The 
j average  produce  of  the  soil  in  the  various  provinces 
■ is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the 
1 results  of  I8bl — a medium  year  in  every  resjx>et. 


Pro-tince* 

W'hMt 

Amount  «>f 
Produce  per 
HkUi* 

R,. 

Amount  of 
I’Muce  |MT 
Hectare 

Jiartry 

Amount  of 
Prod  tic*  per 
HrrUrr 

Antwerp  . 
Hmbont 

Flanders,  West  . 
Flanders,  East  . 
Hninault  . 
Liege  . 

Limburg  . 
Luxemburg 
Namur  . , 

Averago  . 

Ilartal. 

18*65 

17*58 

21*62 

22 

19 

19 

16*69 

15 

18 

llrrtoL 

19*41 

19*42 

23*79 

25 

20*80 

18 

16*65 

13 

17*90 

ti-KCf  *^e-x 
ijinnnnnrotJi 

18*48 

19*88 

JO-79 

Prortowi 

Out* 

Potato**  ! Fl*x 

Amount  of 
Prwlir’t  prr 
Hc«  tar  e 

Amount  of 
Produce  i*-r 
Hcxtitl  • 

Amount  of 
Produce  |*r 
11. dare 

Antwerp  . 
llrabunt 

Flanders,  West  . 
Flanders,  East  . 
Hainault  . 
Liege  . 

Limburg  . 
Luxemburg 
Namur  . . 

Average 

tier  lot. 
86*88 

42 

42*16 

49 

60 

35 
34 
31 

36 

Kilo*. 

8.800 
7,264 
7,623 
8,190 
5,130 
9,000 
7, Him 
6,237 
7,645 

Kilo*. 

883 

543 

699 

600 

475 

361 

30-55 

1,730 

493 

The  hectare  is  equivalent  to  2*471 1431  English  acre*  ; 
the  hectolitre  to  2*7612085  English  bushel* ; unci  tho 
kilogramme  to  2*2046213  English  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


The  average  prices,  for  the  whole  of  Belgium, 
of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  com  and  potatoes, 
during  the  nine  months  ending  September  80, 1801, 
were  as  follows: — 

Fr.  r. 


Wheat,  per  100  kilogrammes 

Rye  ft 

Barley  „ 

Oat*  „ 

Potatoes  „ 


82  K4 
21  J) 
20  H7 
23  77 
10  50 


( Rc*tx)rt  of  Mr.  Homes,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary 
! of  legation,  dated  Brussels,  March  1*02.)  The 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce  in  Belgium  nrc  very 
numerous,  including  the  following  grains  and 
plants,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  in  Flanders  : — 
Wheat  (white  and  red),  rye,  barley,  oats,  colza, 
buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  jx>tat<x‘s.  tobacco,  hops, 
turnips,  red  carrots,  parsnips,  |H-ns,  beans,  clover, 
spurn',  lucerne,  madder,  saintlbin,  chicory,  beet, 
wcmuI,  and  poppies. 

The  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  contained 
D D 
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within  a line  passing  through  Mnlims,  Termond, 
To  urn  ay,  Mons,  Namur,  and  Louvain,  includes 
much  of  the  richest  portion  of  the  Noil;  hut  it  does 
not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  the  average  fertility  of 
the  inland  counties  of  England.  and  must  decidedly 
be  considered  inferior  to  the  rich  alluvial  soil*  de- 
nominated the  carses,  in  Scotland.  The  land  in 
general  is  not  so  neatly  tilled  as  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish agricultural  counties.  The  huslmndry  of  the 
central  |iart«  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
Flanders.  The  farms  are  larger,  and  less  carefully 
cultivated.  The  spade  is  less  used  in  the  fields, 
and  they  have  consequently  not  the  same  resem- 
blance to  gardens.  In  Hainault  and  Antwerp  the 
cultivation  of  Hax  and  hemp  is  becoming  a primary 
object;  but  these  valuable  crops  are  produced  to 
far  greater  extent  in  the  two  r landers,  the  agri- 
culture of  which  is  so  highly  reputed  as  to  require 
a separate  notice,  which  hereafter  is  given.  In 
the  richer  parts  of  Braliant,  Hax,  hemp,  and  colza 
are  extensively  cultivated,  with  much  manuring, 
and  a succession  of  wheat.  Rye,  in  this  province, 
is  always  a large  crop,  for  bread  and  distillation. 
The  oleaginous  plants  flourish  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  culture  of  hopa  is  very  successful  in  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Meuse, 
in  the  province  of  Liege.  Maize  has  tieen  partially 
int reduced,  and  found  to  succeed.  Madder  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Flanders  and  the  province  of  Antwerp 
Most  of  the  principal  farms  throughout  the  king- 
dom possess  distilleries,  and  the  stalled  cattle  are 
fed  upon  the  refuse  wash.  With  the  exception  of 
Flanders,  no  particular  rotations  of  crops  are  ad- 
hered to.  The  fields  are  cropjied  according  to  the 
wants  of  die  fanner  and  the  state  of  the  land.  An 
abundance  of  manure  allows  of  rapid  returns  of 
white  straw  crops.  All  the  clover,  and  other  forage 
crops,  are  used  green,  in  the  stalls  and  stables,  as 
food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Little  lmy  is  made,  in 
proportion  to  the  manlier  of  cattle  kept  throughout 
the  winter;  so  that,  on  the  failure  of  green  food, 
the  chief  recourse  is  to  roots,  namely,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  stall-fed  cattle  furnish 
ample  supplies  of  manure,  the  liqnid  part  of  which 
is  collected  in  large  tanks  of  brickwork,  and  is 
either  carried  out  and  poured  over  the  land,  oris 
used  to  moisten  and  accelerate  the  fermentation 
of  the  dry  dung-heaps  and  composts. 

Flemish  Husbawiiy. — Flanders,  in  consequence 
of  its  great  commercial  prosperity,  was  remarkable 
for  the  advanced  state  of  its  agriculture  long  before 
improvement  in  this  im|>ortant  art  was  observable 
in  any  country  N.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Bruges  and  Ghent  were  inqx>rtant  commercial 
towns  in  the  11th  century,  and  supplied  the  va- 
rious courts  of  Kunqte  with  the  rich  silks  and  ta- 
pestries which  then  were  their  chief  luxuries.  The 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  Flanders  grew  to- 
gether; and  in  order  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
excellence  of  the  Flemish  husbandry,  which  has 
l»ceii  celebrated  for  upwards  of  flO 0 years,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  clone  connection 
which  in  that  country  exists  between  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant;  and  the 
efforts  of  a continually  increasing  jropulation,  in 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  those  who  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life.  In  Flanders,  as  in  every  country 
densely  populated,  where  the  villages  are  thickly 
scattered,  and  where,  by  means  of  water  carriage 
on  rivers  and  canals,  manure  can  Is?  tran*|>ortcd 
to  the  land  at  a trifling  expense,  fallowing  and 
laying  down  to  [vasture  are  necessarily  superseded 
by  increased  tillage  and  manuring.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  China,  where  a similar  density  of 
population  exists,  there  prevails  the  same  anxiety 
a*  in  Flanders  to  collect  every  substance  and  liquid 
that  can  [toKsihly  sene  to  increase  the  fertilising 


powers  of  the  soil ; and  that  in  l>oth  these  countries 
ordure  of  all  sort*  is  carefully  collected,  sold  as  a 
most  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  applied  in 
the  fields  and  gardens  as  the  we  plus  ultra  of  stimu- 
lating manure.  Were  the  whole  of  Flanders  laid 
out  in  large  farms,  and  a third  or  fourth  part  fal- 
lowed every  year,  or  a half  left  in  natural  grass, 
the  population  could  not  be  fed;  and  instead  of 
exporting  agricultural  produce,  as  at  present,  a 
great  importation  would  be  requisite,  to  supply' 
the  demand  of  internal  consumption.  Besides, 
the  poor  soils  of  Flanders  could  never  be  recruited 
by  such  a course.  Without  repeated  manuring, 
there  could  he  no  vigorous  vegetation;  ami  the 
land  left  to  nature  would  return  to  its  original 
state  of  heath.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  of  mfinh.  produced  the 
agricultural  perfection  for  which  Flanders  has  long 
been  renowned;  and  the  demands  of  comment! 
and  manufactures  have  so  multiplied  the  objects 
of  cultivation,  that  flax,  hemp,  the  oleaginous 
seeds,  and  various  other  plants  required  for  the 
arts,  very  often  produce  a greater  profit  to  the 
farmer  than  the  farinaceous  grains.  The  very 
large  produce  obtained  by  the  Flemish  fanner  is 
solely  attributable  to  indefatigable  industry,  for 
the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  the  climate  is  by  no 
means  especially  favourable,  the  winters  being 
longer  and  more  severe  than  in  England.  Three 
or  four  ploughings,  aud  two  or  three  harrowing*, 
are  commonly  bestowed  ution  eacli  crop.  The 
collection  and  application  of  manure  is  also  a great 
principle  of  Flemish  husbandry.  In  Flanders  no- 
thing can  be  effected  without  abundance  of  manure ; 
and,  consequently,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
procure  it.  The  maxim  is,  no  forage  no  cattle; 
without  cattle  no  manure;  and  without  manure 
no  crops.  The  stall-fed  cattle  are  the  principal 
source  of  supply;  but  every  expedient  is  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality'.  All  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  are  carefully  collected  in  pits  walled  with 
brickwork,  where  they  undergo  the  putrefactive 
process,  by'  being  mixed  with  substances  already 
partially  decomposed.  Another  mdiweiisablc  and 
universal  auxiliary'  of  the  Flemish  farmer,  is  the 
tank  of  liquid  manure,  collected  from  the  drain- 
ings of  the  stables,  cow  stalls,  and  dunghills,  and 
from  sources  which  in  England  till  the  ceasjKxd 
( yidanye ).  Ill  Ghent,  the  sum  received  by  house 
servants,  for  liquids  collected  for  manure,  often 
amounts  to  as  much  as  their  wages.  The  liquid 
manure  is  carried  to  the  field  in  water  cart*,  and 
carefully  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  land 
shortly  previous  to  the  sowing  of  seed,  especially* 
that  of  flax.  Every  farm-yard  possesses  one  of 
these  tanks,  which  are  commonly  of  large  di- 
mensions—about  40  ft.  iu  length,  by*  14  in  breadth, 
and  H in  depth ; and  usually  constructed  beneath 
the  stalls  for  cows.  An  acre  of  land  destine*!  for 
flax  receives  very  commonly  2,500  gallons  of  this 
animal  liquid  subsequent  to  an  ahuudaiit  applica- 
tion of  solid  manure,  which  is  deeply  ploughed  into 
the  soil.  The  efficacy*  of  the  liquid  is  often  height- 
ened for  flax,  by  dissolving  in  it  large  quantities 
of  ratio  cake.  Every  distillery'  of  moderate  extent 
has  nftv  or  sixty  head  of  cattle  constantly  stalled, 
and  ftsl  upon  the  grains  and  refuse  wash.  These 
establishments  were  foqncrly  very  numerous ; but 
tiie  duty  ou  spirit*,  and  the  interference  of  the 
government,  have  much  reduced  their  number, 
and  consequently  occasioned  a deficiency  of  manure 
and  of  crops ; as  it  is  estimated  that  every  beast 
produces  annually  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  solid,  and 
twenty-six  hogsheads  of  liquid  manure,  l«irge 
quantities  of  peat  ashes,  inqiorted  from  Holland, 
are  used  as  a dressing  for  clover;  ami  lime,  |»w- 
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dered  hones,  marl,  nnd  the  dung  of  pigeons,  are 
used  in  |vartieular  districts. 

The  M|MuIe  is  one  of  the  most  imjK>rtant,  im- 
plements in  Flemish  agriculture,  and  is  used  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  tronehing -spade  is  constantly  employed  on  all 
the  light  lands,  and  the  blade  of  the  Flemish  hoe, 
a most  efficient  instrument,  resembles  and  operates 
as  a substitute  for  that  of  the  spade.  Indeed,  the 
garden  has  evidently  been  the  original  model  of 
the  Flemish  farms,  and  those  of  forty  or  fifty  acres 
must,  still  Ik*  regarded  as  enlarged  gardens.  In 
comparing  the  cultivation  of  land  in  Flanders  with 
that  of  England,  we  can  onlv  adduce  the  large 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isuidoii,  where 
the  common  kinds  of  vegetables  am  raised  for 
supplying  the  markets;  where  green  crops  are  cut 
early  for  horses  and  cows  kept  in  I»ndon,  and 
where  the  soil  is  continually  enriched  with  the 
manure  London  supplies.  By  the  prosecution  of 
s[mde  husbandry,  an  industrious  Fleming,  with 
fifteen  acres  of  go**!  light  land,  brings  up  bis 
family  in  decent  independence,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  life  accumulates  sufficient  means  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  a little  farm  of  their  own. 
There  are  many  small  proprietors  who  have  risen 
slowly  bv  the  labour  of  their  own  hands;  and  their 
habitations  show,  by  the  great  rare  and  neatness 
observed  in  even'  particular,  that  an  honest  pride 
is  felt  in  possessing  this  reward  of  industrious 
exertion.  Incessant  labour  of  the  body,  and  occu- 
pation of  the  mind,  are  not  regarded  by  the 
Flemish  peasant  with  discontent,  for  to  the  one 
they  are  found  to  secure  good  health,  and  to  the 
other  tranquillity. 

The  farms  in  the  Pays  dc  Waes,  between  Ghent 
and  Antwerp,  are  cultivated  with  astonishing 
method  ami  neatness,  and  afford  the  tm*t  perfect 
specimens  of  field  culture  on  the  principles  of 
gardening.  The  soil  is  artificial,  and  the  result  of 
centuries  of  systematic  manuring,  which  has  con- 
verted a barren  sand  into  a rich  black  loamy 
mould.  The  fields.-as  in  all  parts  of  Flanders,  are 
enclosed  by  hedges,  and  they  are  remarkably 
small — from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre;  every  part  of 
them  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  they 
arc  elevated  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  a gently 
inclined  slope  towards  the  e.xtremities,  where 
ditches  carry  off  excessive  rain,  and  prevent,  in- 
jury and  reduction  of  the  soil.  Nearly  similar 
rare  and  preciseness  are  observable  in  the  whole 
of  W.  and  E.  Flanders;  hut,  while  the  Flemish 
farmers  are  greatly  superior  to  the  English,  in 
minute  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and 
to  circumstantial  particulars  of  cultivation,  in  the 
systematic  economy  of  land  and  the  judicious 
succession  of  crops,  they  are  much  inferior  in  amount 
of  capital,  in  varied  and  improved  implements  of 
tillage,  and  especially  in  the  choice  and  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  extent  of farms  in  Flanders,  and  throughout 
Belgium,  very  rarely  exceeds  100  acres.  The 
number  containing  fifty  acres  is  not  great,  but 
those  of  twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  and  five  acres,  es- 
pecially between  ten  and  live,  are  very  numerous. 
The  extensive  manufactures  which  formerly 
flourished  in  Belgium  collected  a dense  imputation 
of  artisans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great] 
towns;  but  when  the  busy  scene  of  manufacturing 
industry  was  transferred  to  other  countries,  this 
population  was  deprived  of  its  means  of  handicraft 
employment,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  for  subsistence.  Such  ap{K*urs 
to  have  lieen  the  chief,  though  possibly  not  the 
•ole,  origin  of  the  still  pfcvalent  system  of  small 
farms,  which  are  generally  cultivated  by  the  holder 
and  his  family  without  any  other  assistance. 
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Crops  in  Flanders. — Great  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  so  ns  to  secure 
the  most  abundant  crop  from  tin*  smallest  quan- 
tity of  need.  About  one-third  less  is  used  in 
Flanders,  for  broadcast,  than  in  England  for 
drilling. 

Rye  is  a very  luxuriant,  and  a principal  crop,  as 
it  forms  an  important  article  of  consumption  for 
bread  among  the  working  classes.  The  crops  of 
w heat  are  uniformly  fine,  and  free  from  smut  and 
mildew,  which  are  effectually  prevented  by  care- 
fully selecting  the  seed,  by  changing  it  even' 
second  year,  and  by  steeping  it  in  a solution  of 
blue  vitriol,  or  copper  (sulphate  of  copper) ; four 
ounces  in  four  gallons  of  water,  for  three  bushels 
of  grain.  After  thoroughly  stirring,  skimming 
off  the  light  grains,  and  remaining  half  an  hour, 
i the  grain  Is  strained  off  in  baskets,  washed  in  pure 
water,  and  when  dried,  is  ready  for  sowing.  It  is 
steejssl  by  some  in  brine,  and  dried  by  sifting  lime 
upon  it.  One  bushel  of  seed  wheat  produces  above 
twenty  bushels.  Barley  is  a crop  of  much  im|mr- 
tance,  malt  liquor  being  the  common  (leverage  of 
all  clashes  of  the  population.  The  winter  barley, 
or  sucrion,  is  the  favourite  kind.  It  is  sown  in 
autumn  nnd  reaped  in  July.  Oats  thrive  well, 
with  little  manure,  in  almost  even*  soil  of  Flan- 
ders Buckwheat  is  raised  chiefly  as  food  for 
poultry  and  pigs,  and  for  distillation.  Peas,  beans, 

! nnd  tares,  are  commonly  cultivated  as  fodder  for 
cattle.  Clover  is  the  glory  of  Flemish  farming, 
and  in  no  country  is  it  found  in  such  perfect 
luxuriance.  Repeated  ploughing?*,  rich  manuring, 
and  a vigilant  prevention  of  weeds,  serve  to  pro- 
duce a vigour  and  weight  of  produce  which  is 
surprising.  Peat  ashes  from  Holland,  about  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  are  invariably  used  as  a dressing 
for  clover.  From  Flanders  this  valuable  grass  was 
first  introduced  into  England.  It  is  a crop  of  great 
value,  and  indispensable  to  the  Flemish  fanner, 
who  ploughs  all  his  land,  nnd  feeds  his  cows  and 
horses  on  green  food  brought  to  the  stall.  The 
common  red  species  is  more  cultivated  in  Flanders 
than  the  other  varieties.  The  liquid  manure  from 
the  tank  is  believed  to  produce  a strong  taste, 
with  which  the  cattle  are  disgusted.  'Hie  potato 
crop,  at  the  season  of  its  full  growth,  also  exhibits 
a remarkable  luxuriance.  The  stalks  exceed  a 
vnrd  in  height,  and  their  tops  form  a surface  as 
level  as  the  land  from  which  they  rise.  The  pro- 
duce is  often  ten  tons  per  acre,  and  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  of  all  classes  of 
the  jxjniilation,  and  of  the  fanner's  live  stock, 
especially  cows  nml  horses.  This  useful  r»K>t  was 
introduced  into  Flanders  from  England  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  nnd  it  has  long  appeared 
in  each  rotation  of  the  Flemish  crops.  Turnips 
and  carrots  are  extensively  cultivated  for  stall-fed 
cattle,  after  rye  and  barley.  The  turnips,  in  size 
and  weight,  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  carrots  also  yield  a comparatively  poor 
return.  The  cultivation  of  the  white  and  yellow 
licet,  for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  is  continually 
becoming  more  extensive,  aud  several  large  fac- 
tories have  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  important  article  of  commerce.  The  chicory- 
plant,  of  which  the  mot,  when  properly  terrified, 
is  a very  good  substitute  for  coffee,  is  raised  in* 
large  quantities  in  Flanders,  when*  establishments 
are  formed  for  its  preparation.  The  flax  crop  is 
un  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  exertion.  Its 
cultivation  is  thoroughly  understood,  as  well  as 
evenr  process  of  its  preparation  fur  the  loom ; nnd 
, the  land  which  produces  this  plant  exhibits  all  the 
| neatness  nnd  precision  of  a carefully  managed 
garden.  Flax  is  a staple  commodity  in  Flanders, 

| it  serves  to  employ  a great  portion*  of  the  popu- 
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lation,  and  it  is  largely  exported.  The  finest 
description  Is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cour- 
tray.  Crops  of  tlax  produced  from  native  seed  are 
found  to  be  superior  in  quantity,  but  inferior  in 
quality,  to  those  produced  from  the  seed  of  Kiga, 
which  is  therefore  procured  bv  the  Flemish  fanners 
every  year.  Hemp  is  cultivated  with  great  cure, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  flax.  Colza  ( Bra* - 
sica  campextrix)  and  a species  of  poppy,  the  oilette 
(Paparer  gomnifemm),  are  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  oil  contained  in  their  sets  Is.  Woad  is  raised 
for  its  dye  of  blue,  weld  for  yellow,  and  madder  for 
re<L  The  two  Flanders,  ami  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp, produce  a considerable  quantity  of  madder, 
but  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom  Is 
insufficient  to  supply  a fourth  of  the  quantity  con- 
sumed at  one  of  the  large  factories  of  cotton  ami 
woollen : those  of  Ghent  alone  make  use  of  madder 
to  the  value  of  six  millions  of  francs  per  annum. 
Woad  thrives  best  on  gravelly  and  sandy  soils; 
but  madder  requires  land  of  the  best  description, 
and  abundance  of  nmnure.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco  was  common  several  years  ago  in  nearly 
all  the  provinces,  hut  at  present  it  is  confined  to 
Flanders;  ami  the  produce  now  is  reduced  to  about 
one-tenth  of  its  former  amount.  The  liest  tobacco 
Is  raised  and  prepared  at  Werwick,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Y pres.  An  acre  produces  about  4,000 
lbs.  The  culture  of  this  plant  requires  a great 
amount  of  Inhour.  attention,  ex|K*nse,  and  manure1. 
Hops  an*  grown  in  small  patches  on  almost  every 
farm  in  Flanders.  Pastures  of  grass  are  scnreelv 
to  lie  met  with,  except  in  the  polders,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dixmunde  and  Fumes,  where  they  are 
most  luxuriant,  and  afford  grazing  for  numerous 
cows ; stall-feeding,  however,  is  universally  prac- 
tised. One  lieast  for  every  three  acres  of  arable 
land  is  a common  proportion,  ami  where  spade 
hudmudry  prevails,  a larger  number  are  found. 
Chopped  turnips,  carrots,  and  jsitatoes.  boiled  up 
wit  h the  meal  of  Ikmiiis,  rye,  or  buckwheat,  consti- 
tute the  usual  food  of  cattle,  and  it  is  called  brasxin. 
Large  quantities  of  goixl  butter  for  home  consump- 
tion and  ex|M)rtation  are  produced  from  the  milk 
of  cows  thus  fed,  with  the  addition,  in  summer,  of 
clover  and  other  green  fodder,  cut  and  brought  to 
the  stalls.  The  churns  arc  ingeniously  worked  by 
a horse.  Cheese  rarely  is  made  in  Flanders,  almost 
all  the  demnnd  for  it  1 icing  supplied  by  impor- 
tatiou  from  Holland. 

The  land  in  Flanders  is  generally  freehold,  or 
the  property  of  civil  or  religious  corporations.  The 
estates  are  small,  and  if  not  cultivated  by  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
they  arc  let  on  leases  generally  of  7,  14,  or  *21 
years’  duration.  The  occupier  Is  bound  to  live  on 
the  premises,  pay  taxes,  effect  repairs,  preserve 
timlwr,  not  sub-let  without  a written  agreement, 
and  to  give  certain  usual  accommodations  to  the 
next  tenant  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  The  farm 
establishments  arc  always  convenient,  and  gene- 
rally more  ample,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  land,  than  in  England  and  Sent  land.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  accommodations,  the  larger 
farms  arc  commonly  provided  with  a distillery,  a 
crushing-mill  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  the 
colza  and  poppy,  and  sometimes  a mill  for  grinding 
coni. 

Peamtni  Farmer*. — 'flic  small  farms,  lietwecn 
5 and  10  acres,  which  aliound  in  many  parts  of 
Belgium,  have  much  resemblance  to  the  small  j 
holdings  in  Ireland;  but  while  the  Irish  cultivator  , 
exists  in  a state  of  miserable  privation  of  the  com- 
mon conveniences  of  civilised  life,  the  Belgian 
peasant  fanner  enjoys,  comparatively,  a great  de- 
gree of  comfort.  His  cottage  is  built  substantially, 
with  an  up|>cr  floor  for  sleeping,  and  is  kept  in 


good  repair:  it  has  always  a small  cellarage  for 
the  dairy,  a store-room  for  the  grain,  an  oven, 
an  outhouse  for  potatoes,  a roomy  cattle-stall,  a 
piggery,  and  a loft  for  the  poultry.  The  furniture 
is  decent,  the  bedding  amply  sufficient,  and  an  air 
of  comfort  and  propriety  pervades  the  whole 
establishment.  The  cows  arc  supplied  with  straw 
to  lie  upon ; the  dung  and  its  drainings  an*  care- 
fully collected  in  the  tank  ; and  a compost  heap  U 
accumulated  from  every  possible  source,  The 
premises  are  kept  extremely  neat,  with  a constant 
observance  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  industry', 
and  regularity.  No  member  of  the  family  Is  ever 
seen  ragged  or  slovenly;  but  all  are  decently 
clothed,  though  it  1k»  with  the  coarsest  materials. 
The  men  universally  work  in  linen  canvas  frocks, 
and  lioth  women  and  men  wear  wooden  shoes. 

1 Kye  bread  and  milk  often  constitute  their  diet, 
! though  recently  wheaten  bread  has  become  a more 
I general  article*  of  consumption.  The  great  suj>c- 
rioritv  of  the  Belgian  over  the  Irish  peasant  farmer 
i is  owing  not  to  any  advantages  of  soil  or  climate, 
1 but  to  a liettcr  system  of  cultivation,  and  especially 
! to  established  habits  of  sobriety,  forethought,  and 
' prodent  economy.  'Hie  points  of  his  superiority 
j consist — 1st,  in  his  keeping  as  many  stall-fed 
' cattle  as  possible,  to  secure  a supply  of  manure; 
2nd,  in  carefully  collecting,  and  skilfully  applying, 
manure ; 3rd,  in  adhering  to  an  advantageous  ro- 
tation of  6 or  7 crops,  by  which  is  obtained  the 
utmost  amount  of  produce  without  any  fallowing. 
< )n  farms  of  6 acres  are  found  no  horse,  plough, 
nor  cart : the  only  agricultural  implement,  besides 
a spade,  fork,  and  wheelbarrow,  Is  a light  wooden 
harrow,  drawn  by  hand.  The  whole  of  the  land  is 
dug  and  deeply  trenched  with  the  sjuule,  and  the 
whole  farm  work  is  carried  on  without  any  assist- 
ance beyond  that  of  the  family.  The  live  stock 
commonly  consists  of  two  cows,  a calf  or  two,  one 
or  two  nigs,  a goat  or  two,  and  some  poultry.  All 
' the  different  kinds  of  crops  which  have  already 
! been  noticed,  are  cultivated  upon  these  small 
establishments  with  the  same  care  and  success  as 
on  the  finest  farms  in  the  kingdom.  (Mr.  Niclioll’s 
Keport  on  Holland  and  Belgium,  passim.) 

Horticulture. — Numerous  and  extensive  gardens 
are  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  supply  of  the  town  markets  with  culinary 
I vegetables,  and  the  common  tartly  fruits,  which 
' are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  excellence. 

: The  annual  value  of  this  kind  of  produce  Is  esti- 
mated at  a million  sterling.  Apples  and  cherries 
are  especially  good  and  plentiful,  and  are  found  in 
I every  farm-house  garden  in  the  kingdom.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  Is  attended  with  considerable 
success  in  several  elevated  localities  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse ; ami  some  of  the  wine  there  produced 
is  far  above  mediocrity.  From  Belgium  England 
obtained  the  cabtiage,  lettuce,  and  gooseberry. 

Floriculture. — In  Belgium  the  culture  of  liowere 
1 is  an  object  of  as  much  gratification  as  in  Holland, 
and  the  climate  is  far  more  genial  for  bringing 
forth  the  lieauty  of  those  amiable  ornaments  of 
civilised  life.  The  last  classification  of  the  Belgic 
population  in  1856  shows  that,  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, there  were  then  113  professional  florists,  of 
whom  two- thirds  were  in  E.  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
The  tulip,  carnation,  anil  wall-flower,  were  brought 
into  England  from  Belgium. 

Manufacturer. — in  Belgium,  is  the  object 

of  an  immense  industry.  The  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  employ  a quantity  of  foreign  wool,  the  im- 
port of  which,  in  1 802* amounted  to  18,614  tons,  of 
the  value  of  66.25IMMM)  francs;  in  1 863,  to  14,382 
tons,  valued  at  43,705,00tpfnmes : and  in  1864,  to 
21,586  tons,  valued  at  66, *1*2,000  francs.  Thus 
the  average  annual  value  of  the  wool  itn|*>ned  is 
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alx>ve  two  millions  sterling.  It  Ls  imported  from 
.Saxony,  Prussia,  Silesia,  Boland,  Bohemia,  Ilun> 
ptry,  Moravia,  ami  the  southern  provinces  of 
ItiiKsiu.  The  annual  production  of  the  indigenous 
wool,  of  pure  and  mixed  broods,  scarcely  amounts 
in  value  to  200,tM>0  franc*. 

Woollen  cloths  form  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  they  are 
greatly  superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
France.  'I  he  dye  of  the  black  cloths,  which  are 
made  in  huge  quantities,  is  considered  to  be  more 
permanent,  deeji,  and  beautiful,  than  that  of  the 
l>est  English  cloths.  The  casimini  of  the  Belgie 
looms  are  also  as  excellent  as  those  of  France.  The 
chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture  are  at 
Venders,  Liege,  Dolhoim,  Limburg,  Hodiniont, 
Stavelot,  Thutfi,  Ypres,  and  Boporinghe.  The 
wiadlcu  manufactures  ofVervien*  and  its  environs 
employ  alone  a |>opulatioii  of  50,000  operatives. 
Flannel,  coverlets,  serge,  bolting-cloth,  camlet,  Ac., 
are  made  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  but 
principally  in  Antwerp  and  Hainault.  The  carpet 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Schumacher  and  (’«>.  at 
Toumav  w the  nurst  extensive  and  important  in 
Europe.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  what  are  called 
' ItruK-iels  carpets,  from  those  which  adorn  the  sump- 
tuous palaces  of  kings,  to  such  as  are  used  for  the 
floor  of  the  cottage.  Besides  the  princi|>nl  manu- 
facture at  Toumav,  there  are  several  others  of 
secondary  rank  in  the  same  town ; in  Brussels. 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Court  ray. 

Belgium  produces  a large  quantity  of  flax.  The 
various  manipulations  to  which  t his  product  of  the 
soil  is  submitted  form  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  sources  of  the  manufacturing  wealth  of 
the  kingdom.  The  mode  of  culture,  the  order  of 
crops,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  system  of 
manuring,  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and 
the  prtK.*es»  of  steeping,  are  so  well  understood  in 
Belgium,  that  its  tlax  is  always  in  great  demand 
throughout  Europe.  England  and  France  buy 
nearly  all  the  tlax  which  is  produced  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Huiiiault.  Brabant,  and  Namur.  The  two 
Flanders  supply  a very  large  quantity  to  the  Eng- 
lish market. 

Linen  manufactures  have  been  long  extensively 
carried  on  in  Belgium,  and  their  products  have 
lieoii  deservedly  celebrated  for  their  excellence.  Of 
late  years,  however,  they  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  far  from  flourishing.  'Hie  businesses  were 
diffused  over  the  country,  particularly  over  East 
and  West  Flanders,  and  were  carried  on  in  the 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  much  in  the  same  way 
ns  the  Irish  linen  trade  was  formerly  diffused  over 
Ulster,  and  the  lace  trade  over  parts  of  England. 
But  since  the  successful  application  of  steam  to  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  tlax  and  the  production 
of  lace,  the  foreign  demand  for  the  linens  and  laces 
of  Flanders  has  greatly  declined;  and  the  jsipu- 
lation  depending  on  these  branches  of  industry  has 
lieen  excised  to  the  greatest  privations.  In  lK<i4, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  120,000  female  spinners 
in  E.  Flanders,  and  95,000  ditto  ill  W.  Flanders, 
exclusive  of  a large  nuuilierof  weavers,  all  of  whom 
were  in  a very  depressed  ami  impoverished  con- 
dition. There  can  lie  uo  doubt,  that  hen*  as  else- 
where, the  old  domestic  manufacture  of  linens  and 
laces  will  lie  extinguished  ; and  that  the  manu- 
facture, if  carried  on  at  all,  will  have  to  be  carried 
on  in  factories. 

The  production  and  manufacture  of  silk  has 
recently  ticeoine  an  inqiortaiit  source  of  Belgie 
industry.  The  breeding  of  the  silkworm  was 
introduced  into  Belgium  in  182(5,  and  this  depart- 
ment of  business  is  continually  increasing  under 
the  filtering  care  of  the  government.  The  mul- 
K-rry  appears  to  thrive  in  the  soil  of  the  country, 


I and  the  numlier  of  young  plants  now  cultivated 
exceeds  two  millions.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best 
jmlgcs,  the  Belgie  silk  is  quite  as  ticautiful  ami 
valuable  as  the  choicest  kind  produced  in  the 
1 French  provinces  of  Piedmont  and  Dniiphinc, 
| which,  in  fact,  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
I most  extensive  establishments  for  rearing  the  silk- 
| worm  are  at  Meslik  1’Eveque,  near  Ath,  ami  at 
i IJecle,  near  Brussels.  Antwerp,  which  is  the 
I principal  centre  of  the  manufacture,  contains 
establishments  for  the  production  of  various  kinds 
| of  silk  fabrics.  Velvets,  satins,  gros  de  Naplc 
and  other  stuffs.  obtained  formerly  from  Naplc  , 

I are  made  with  a beuutv  of  tissue  and  tints  that 
cannot  Ik*  surpassed.  Yhe  silk  factory  at  L’cclc  Is 
remarkable  for  excellent  dyed  and  printed  fabrics. 

4 Brussels  lace,’  the  thread  of  which  is  made  of 
the  finest  tlax  of  the  country,  is  superior  to  every 
other  description  made  in  Belgium  or  in  foreign 
countries,  its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate  fine- 
ness, and  a great  elegance  and  variety  of  design. 
The  patterns  are  all  worked  separate,  and  are 
stitched  on.  The  tlax  employed  gTows  near  Hal, 
and  the  best  at  Kebeoque.  The  finest  description 
costs  from  3,000  to  4,000  francs  a pound,  and  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.  The  spinning  is  performed  in 
darkened  rooms,  with  a beam  of  light  admitted 
j only  u|k»ii  the  work,  through  a small  np  rture. 

■ The  lace  of  Malines  is  second  in  rank,  with  respect 
to  richness  and  elegance.  It  is  made  also  at 
Antwerp,  Lierre,  ami  Tunihout.  The  cities  of 
Bntges.  Memo,  Ypres,  Courtray,  Ghent,  A lost,  and 
St.  Nicolas  employ  a great  numl>er  of  hands  in 
the  manufacture  of  Yalcnden  (stint.  Mons  con- 
tains a school  for  special  instruction  in  the  nrt  of 
making  the  finer  kinds  of  luce. 

The  principal  manu  fact  tires  of  tullr  are  at  Ghent, 
Termonde,  Mechlin.  Brussels,  and  Bouillon.  The 
excellence  of  the  Belgie  embroidery  on  tulle  is 
universally  acknowledged,  ami  a great  mimltcr  of 
females  are  employed  in  this  department,  the 
earnings  of  each  being  nlsmi  50  cents  a day. 

The  manu  facto  re  of  gold  anti  silrrr  lure  was 
formerly  a considerable  source  of  wealth,  but  it  is 
now  much  reduced  bv  foreign  competition.  How- 
ever, the  qualities  ot  this  article  still  produced  in 
Brussels  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  liest  de- 
scription manufactured  in  Baris. 

hitifums  of  every  species  are  made  principally 
at  Antwerp,  Toumav,  mid  Ypres.  This  branch  of 
industry  formerly  employed  1.000  looms  ami 

12.000  persons  and  produced  annually  altoul  three 
thousand  million  yards  of  ribbon;  but  the  manu- 
facture, in  consequence  of  large  importations  of 
cheaper  kinds  from  France  ami  Germany,  has  very 
considerably  decreased. 

The  manufacture  of  turnery  employs  about 

60.000  persons.  Its  principal  centre  is  in  the 
arromlis-semeiit  of  Toumav,  where  2,500  looms  art? 
kept  in  activity.  About  the  same  nunil>cr  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  coarser 
articles  are  more  successful,  and  are  partly  ex- 
ported. Finer  kinds  are  imparted  chiefly  from 
Saxony.  At  Areudouck.  in  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp, about  220.000  pairs  of  woollen  hose  are 
annually  manufactured,  and  the  most  beautiful 
articles  of  knitting  and  netting  are  produced  at 
Brussels  ami  Toumay. 

lints  of  felt,  or  beaver,  are  made  sufficiently 
good  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers,—and  those  of  silk  are  of  very  superior 
quality.  The  latter  kind  are  made  ill  nearly 
every  city  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  manufacture 
of  beaver  hats  has  consequently  much  decreased. 
Straw  hats  are  abundantly  made  in  Brussels, 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp. 

The  preparation  ami  various  manufactures  of 
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leather  are  earned  on  with  nndiminished  success. 
The  princiftal  tanneries  are  at  Stavelot  and  Liege; 
there  are  also  many  at  Brussels,  Namur,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Yprea,  and  Toumay. 

I*uf>er  factories  exist  in  every  province,  and  the 
manufacture  of  this  important  article  is  progres- 
sively' improving,  aiul  in  recent  yearn  much  has 
l>een  exported  to  Kurland.  It  was  stated,  in  1864, 
that  a | xir tion  of  the  large  supply  required  for  the 
* Times’  newspaper  was  made  in  Belgium. 

Printing  is  carried  cm  extensively,  forming  an 
im|)ortant  department  of  national  industry.  The 
fri  nting  of  Belgium  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  Paris,  in  beauty  and  neatness  of  execution, 
or  correctness  of  text.  One  printing  establishment 
at  Brussels  now  produces  more  t han  all  the  presses 
of  the  country  in  (he  time  of  its  subjection  to  the 
French  Government.  This  remarkable  increase 
arises  from  the  reprehensible  system  of  pirating 
the  Ixst  works  of  Paris,  which  immediately  appear 
in  Belgium  commonly  at  about  half  the  original 
price.  They  can  l>e  sold  at  this  reduced  rate,  the 
paper  used  in  their  manufacture  being  usually  in- 
ferior, and  the  publishers  having  no  copyright  to 
pay.  It  need  scarcely  lx*  said  that  the  system  is. 
notwithstanding,  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  and  is  discreditable  in  the  extreme  to 
the  Belgians. 

Litluyrajthy  has  attained  a high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, and  some  of  the  productions  of  Brussels 
will  beam  comparison  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
German  artists. 

Cabinet-making  is  a source  of  employment  to 
numerous  skilful  operatives.  Brussels  is  its  priu- 
cipal  scat ; and  it  exports  various  articles  to  Ger- 
many and  America. 

The  only  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
clocks  is  at  Che  nee,  near  Liege.  The  machinery 
is  moved  by  steam.  But  all  kinds  of  time-pieces 
arc  supplied  chiefly  from  France  and  Switzerland. 
With  the  view  of  promoting  the  home  production 
of  these  useful  instruments,  the  government  an- 
nually awards  premiums  and  medals  for  the  most 
perfect  specimens  produced  by  native  artists. 

Metallurgy. — The  abundance  of  metals  ami  com- 
bustibles in  Belgium  has  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  several  extensive  forges  for  the  melting 
and  manufacture  of  iron,  cop|>ert  and  tin.  There 
are  three  principal  groups  of  forges, — l.  On  the 
I tanks  of  the  Meuse,  extending  from  its  entrance, 
into  Belgium  to  the  limits  of  Namur  and  Liege; 
2.  Between  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambro;  and  3.  At 
Charieroy.  Beside*  these  principal  groups,  there 
are  numerous  forges,  foundries,  ami  tin-works 
along  the  banks  of  the  Iloyotix,  theOurte, and  its 
ulllucuts.  All  the  mines,  quarries,  steam-engines, 
and  metallurgical  establishments  of  Belgium  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector-general  and 
eight  inspectors,  all  subordinate  to  Lite  * Directeur- 
Genoral  ties  Fonts  et  Chaussee*  et  des  Mines'  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  They  are  divided 
into  two  directions  and  eight  arroudi-scnujits,  as 
follow  s : — 


Direction* 

Arn*ndt«MfiM*nt* 

1.  Huinault . . 

2.  The  other  eight  pro-  | 

vinoes  . . . 

• 1.  Mans  and  Toumay 
t 2.  Charieroy 
rs.  Namur,  province  of 
4.  Luxemburg,  province 
! A.  Liege,  left  hank 
-j  «.  Liege,  right  Iiank 
j 7.  Hay 

8.  The  five  Northern  pro-, 
vinces 

There  is,  moreover,  a body  of  live  members,  called 
* Con scil  des  Mines,'  invested  with  certain  de- 


liberative attributions,  especially  referring  to  con- 
cessions and  extensions  of  mines.  The  organisation 
ami  taxation  of  mines  is  mainly  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  the  21st  April,  1810,  and  2nd  May,  1837. 
All  mining  operations  must  lie  previously  autho- 
rised by  a Koval  Act  of  Concession,  which  confers 
perpetual  property  in  all  deposit*  of  any  specified 
mineral  within  a certain  defined  area  on  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  dues  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  to  the  Treasury.  'Hie  concession  is  always 
refused  if  the  existence  of  the  mineral  is  not  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  of  Mines,  If.  in 
the  process  of  working,  another  mineral  should  Lie 
discovered,  a fresh  concession  must  lie  applied  for. 
This  is  generally,  hut  not  necessarily,  granted  to 
the  same  * con  cession  naire.’  The  tax  on  mines  is 
divided  into  the  ‘ redevan ce  fixe  ’ and  the  * rede- 
vance  proport  ionnelle,’  the  former  amounting  to  10 
centimes  per  hectare  (247  acres),  the  latter  to  24 
jier  cent,  of  the  net  produce.  Both  of  these  charges* 
go  to  the  Treasury.  There  are  liesides  two  similar 
charges  which  vary  in  different  concessions,  pay- 
able to  the  owners  of  the  surface:  a fixed  charge, 
generally  amounting  to  l franc  per  hectare,  and  a 
graduated  rate  of  from  1 to  3 jHir  cent,  of  the  net 
produce. 

The  importance  of  the  metallurgical  industry 
of  Belgium  is  shown  by  the  subjoined  statement, 
which  gives  the  official  of  the  several  branches 
<luring  the  years  1859  and  I860. 


1859 

isao 

Franc*  • 

Franc* 

Metallic  Ores 

14,0(11,737 

13,576.202 

104,006,2111 

107,127.2*2 

Metals,  Gla*».  & Alnm 

121,207,878 

129,fit>0,113 

Marbles,  Atones,  and 
Slates  . 

1 A, 070,444 

17.393,574 

Total  . . 

2*4,346,260 

>67,796.171 

Total  in  £ sterling 

10.173.M* 

10.711.MI 

The  royal  cannon  foundry'  at  Liege  has  the 
requisite  apparatus  for  manufacturing  the  largest 
pieces  of  artillery  in  iron  and  bronze,  which  it 
produces  of  the  lxv»t  quality.  Establishments 
for  the  construction  of  steam-engines  an?  princi- 
pally at  Liege,  Brussels,  Charieroy,  Tilleraont,  and 
Bntges. 

Anil-making  is  an  important  branch  of  metal- 
lurgy at  Liege  and  Charieroy.  In  the  latter 
place,  aliout  5.500  hands  are  employed  in  this 
business  throughout  the  winter.  Liege  is  also 
the  centre  of  a manufacture  of  Jire-<irms , the  pro- 
duce of  which  and  of  various  other  factories  is 
exjHirted  to  America,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  $|>ain.  The  principal  kinds  manu- 
factured are, — 1.  Single  and  double  barrelled 
guns  for  sporting;  2.  Muskets  for  military  twe; 
3.  Common  guns  for  various  purposes ; 4.  Pistols, 
which,  as  well  as  the  liest.  description  of  guns,  are 
made  and  finished  with  great  care  and  skill. 

The  wages  of  pitmen  in  Belgium  average  912 
francs  per  annum,  or  3 franca  4 centimes  per  dav, 
reckoning  300  working  days  in  the  year.  In 
Hniimtill  a collier  cams  an  average  of  969  francs 
per  annum,  or  8 francs  23  centimes  |x»r  day.  The 
average  earnings  of  all  ag«?»  and  sexes  employed 
in  and  about  the  mines  amounted  in  1860  to  7o«4 
francs,  or  2 $ francs  per  working  day.  During 
the  same  year  the  operatives  paid  on  an  average 
5 francs  per  head  to  the  * caisses  de  prevoyance,' 
and  11  francs  48  centimes  to  the  ‘ caisses  de 
sceours;*  total,  16  francs  48  centimes,  or  2|  |x*r 
cent,  of  their  earnings. 

Ample  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  the 
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material  welfare  of  the  miner.  Of  all  the  K0, 373 
operative*!  engaged  in  this  industry,  80,7*3,  or 
nine-tenths,  are  affiliated  to  the  ‘ causes  de 
swoons’  and  to  the  4 caisses  de  prevoyance.’  The 
former  are  funds  established  at  every  mine  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  wounded  and  sick  miners ; the 
latter  are  funds  created  by  the  association  of  all 
or  most  of  the  mines  belonging  to  each  of  the 
six  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  permanent 
relief  to  disabled  miners,  or  to  the  widows  of  those 
killed  by  accidents,  .anil  temporary  relief  to  their  j 
children.  Affiliation  to  these  latter  ‘caisses’  is  t 
made  a condition  of  all  concessions  granted  since 
1840. 

The  powerful  Society  of  * La  Vieille  Montagne’ 
possesses  numerous  concessions  of  calamine,  lend, 
ivrites,  and  coal  in  different  parts  of  Belgium, 
*russia,  France,  and  Sweden.  It  employed  in 
]*<»(),  3,027  operatives,  representing,  with  their 
families,  17,000  individuals,  of  whom  1 l,7.'>f>  live 
in  Belgium  or  Moresuet.  The  wages  |>aid  by  the 
society  in  the  same  year  were  3,G3*,89t5  francs. 
No  society  has  made  greater  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  moral  and  material  condition  of  its  servants. 
It  has  adopted  the  plan  of  encouraging  their  zeal 
by  ensuring  to  each  one,  in  addition  to  his  fixed 
wages,  an  eventual  share  in  the  result  of  his  own 
In!  tour,  calculated  on  the  task-work  principle, 
applied  either  individually,  or  to  the  squad  of 
hands  attached  to  each  furnace  or  workshop.  It 
has  founded  a 4 c&isse  de  secours,’  a ‘caisse  de 
prevovance, ' and  a savings  bank,  for  the  exclusive 
Item-fit  of  its  own  operatives;  built  dwelling- 
houses,  churches,  scluxds,  butchers'  and  bakers’ 
shops ; organised  choral  unions,  archers’  and  rifie 
companies,  and  an  Annual  festival.  I ts  production 
of  raw  zinc  amounted  in  1800  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  28,925  tons,  principally  manufactured 
at  Angleur  and  Tilff,  near  Liege.  The  net 
profits  of  the  society,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant fall  in  the  price  of  zinc,  were  in  18fi0, 
3,118,132  francs,  allowing  a dividend  of  25  |ter 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  9,000,000  francs, 
la-sides  liberal  allowances  to  the  directors.  Their 
zinc-works  at  Angletir  arc  the  largest  factory  in 
the  kingdom,  and  a model  of  order.  (Be|xiitofj 
Mr.  Barron,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation, 
dated  Brussels,  April  15,  1802.) 

In  order  to  eueoumge  and  facilitate  improve- 
ment in  manufactures  and  industrial  pursuits,  the 
government  has  instituted  public  exhibitions 
where  only  the  products  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  are  admitted. 

A very'  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
Belgium  is  derived  frutn  a tax  on  patents,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  exercise  any  trade  or  profession 
without  a patent,  the  price  of  which  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  profit,  obtained.  Kcjmrts  of  income 
are  required  from  each  individual  engaged  in 
business,  and  the  government  assessor*  exercise 
inquisitorial  power  in  assigning  the  citizens  to 
classes  of  different  degrees. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Bel- 
gium extends  its  relations  to  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  includes  everv  species  of  indigenous 
and  foreign  production,  its  average  annual  value 
may  Ik>  estimated  at  7!  millions  sterling,  of  which  ! 
Bfi  millions  imports,  and  35  millions  exports.  In  ! 
1861,  the  total  imports,  including  transit,  were  of 
the  value  of  38,952,81 0/L;  in  I8fi2,  of  the  value  of 
41,1 14,771/.;  and  in  l*t»3,of  the  value  of 42,737, 1 Mi*/,  j 
The  total  exports,  including  transit,  amounted  to  I 
35,182,351/.  in  1801;  to  37,594.1 13/.  in  1862;  and 
to  39,667,701/.  in  1803.  The  following  table  gives  j 
the  total  real  value  of  the  imports  and  e.x|x*rts 
(exclusive  of  specie)  of  Belgium,  in  1860  and  1801, 
which  were,  in  many  resqiects,  average  years  : — 


Imi-orth. 


18450 

1861 

Total  Imports  ( including 
transit) : — 

By  Sea  . . j Fran" 

„ Land  & River  1 Pr“« 
1 

279,892,867 

11,195,715 

608,965,84*8 

24,358,626 

330,361,110 

13,454,444 

587,459,160 

23,498,366 

Totnl . 

Francs 

£ 

888,858.535 

35,554,341 

923.820,270 

36,952,810 

In  Transit : — 
By  Sea 

„ Land  & lUver 

Franc* 

t 

Franc* 

£ 

120,572,199 
4 .822.888 
819,539,463 
12,781,678 

110,871,163 

4,074,840 

292,429,297 

11,697,172 

Total . . 

Francs 

£ 

440,111,662 

17,604,466 

400^00,460 

16,372,018 

Entered  for  Home 
Consumption 

Franc? 

£ 

451 ,050,785 
18,042,271 

616,080,594 

20,667,464 

Exports. 


1860 

1861 

i Total  Exports  (including 
! transit) 

1 nv  s..a  i Francs  270,060,438 

y * * { £ 11,042,058 

T.ni4 1,  »!„„  I Frano*  577,3*2,457 
„ LandiiBiier  ( £ 

295,298,973 

11,811.959 

584,239,804 

23,870,392 

*rrito.  J Francs  853,438,915 

lotal  . . j £ g.,137 

1 Francs  440, 111, (W3 
* ( f.  17,61)4,460 

Belgian  Produce  { 

879,558,777 
35,182,351 
409,300,460 
16,872,018 
47C  ,258,31 7 
18,810,332 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Belgium  with 
other  states  is  exhibited  in  the  following  state- 
ment, showing  the  value  of  impirts  and  exj>orts 
from  ail  d to  the  seven  principal  countries  in  the 
year  1808 : — 


f 

Import* 

Export* 

Ocrmany — Zollverein 
France  . . . 

Netherlands 
Brent  Britain  . 
Russia  . . 

United  States  . 
Brazil 

Franc* 

204.703.000 

200.528.000 

175.098.000 

140.663.000 

40.691.000 

40.670.000 

16.003.000 

Franc* 

02.41 7.000 

97.829.000 
11 4,459 ,000 

HI  ,326,184) 
33,343,0*  K> 
26.1*96,  000 

10.677.000 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England 
are  bark,  tlax,  cattle,  madder,  clover-seed,  linen, 
spelter,  books,  and  sheep’s  wool ; in  return  fur 
which  England  sends  various  kinds  of  Fast  and 
West  India  produce,  with  cotton  fabrics  and  yam, 
earthenware,  salt,  and  coal.  A portion  of  the 
cot  Urn  yam,  cotton  cloths,  and  lace  which  are 
exported  from  England  to  Belgium,  are  smuggled 
across  the  trench  frontier.  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  cities  of  Belgium  are.  Brussels, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Namur,  Touruay,  Ypres,  Mons, 
Louvain,  Verviers.  Mechlin;  to' which  are  to  be 
added  the  maritime  cities  of  Antwerp,  Ostend, 
Nieuport,  and  Bruges.  Some  notice  of  the  great 
extent  of  the  Belgic  commerce  in  the  middle  ages 
is  given  under  the  head  of  Itintory,  but  for  more 
particular  accounts  of  its  astonishing  pros|jerit  v 
at  that  remote  fierind,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  articles  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges. 

Shipping. — Belgium  communicates  with  the  sea 
bv  Ostend,  by  Antwerp,  by  Nieuport,  bv  the  canal 
of  Bruges  to  Oostburg,  by  Nie  canal  of  Dunkirk 
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to  Fumes,  by  the  canal  of  Ghent  to  Tcrneuson,  by  I of  Bmltaul  Is  worth  1 franc  81  centimes,  and  it  i* 
the  canal  of  Termondt  to  llulst,  by  the  Scheldt  divided  into  20  sous,  each  sou  being  again  divided 
from  Fleasingue  to  Antwerp,  by  the  , Scheldt  ami  into  12  deniers. 
the  canal  of  Willebrnek  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp, 
and  by  the  canal  of  Louvain  and  the  Scheldt  from 
Louvain  to  Antwerp. 

The  principal  ports  are  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 

The  former  i.h  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and 
affords  reception  to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 


The  value  of  the  English  sovereign  in  Belgic 
money  is  26  francs  20  centimes ; and  the  English 
shilling,  1 franc  16  centimes. 

Banka  an/I  Commercial  Societies.  — Belgium 
possesses  several  large  financial  establishment*, 
devoted  t<»  industrial  ami  commercial  operations. 
The  situation  of  Antwerp,  between  the  N.  ami  S.  1 which  render  an  immense  sendee  to  the  manu- 


couu tries  of  Europe,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
railroad  communication  thence  to  Cologne,  make 
it  a jH.rt  of  great  importance. 

The  iiiiiiOht  of  merchant  vessels  l*elonging  to 
the  |*>rts  of  Belgium,  excluding  those  in  the 
fisheries,  is  but  trifling.  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing premiums  are  given  by  government  for  the 
construction  of  ships  for  sea  navigation. 

Steam-lsmts  are  established  on  all  the  principal 
lines  of  communication  by  water,  as  well  within 
the  country  as  to  foreign  |»orts.  lly  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  itelgimn  centres 
in  Antwerp.  The  annexed  statement  shows  the 
umount  of  shipping  frequenting  that  port. 


Nationality 

1062 

less 

(•rent  Britain 

683 

784 

France  

126 

112 

America  .... 

83 

no 

Brazil* 

8 3 

43 

Mediterranean 

!»7 

87 

.Spain  ..... 

134 

178 

India 

21 

Cuba 

47 

40 

St.  Domingo  . . 

37 

36 

Hio  tic  In  Plata 

128 

123 

Turkey  anti  Block  Sea 

164 

113 

Pacific  Ocean  . • 

34 

33 

Pei’Ahttiiks. 


Tran 

With  Ctrjon 

In  Dal  leal 

Tout 

1862 

1,601 

618 

2,309 

1863 

1,742 

819 

2,371 

BltlTOBII. 

Tear* 

With  Caruwe* 

In  lulled 

Total 

1862 

647 

104 

762 

1863 

739 

149 

908 

The  following  was  the  numlier  and  tonnage  of 
merchant  vessels  of  the  kingdom  at  the  close  of 
1862 : — 


Number 

Tonnaff* 

Dec.  SI, 

Soiling  vessels  . 

138 

39,279 

1862 

S Uuru  „ 

7 

6,771 

Total  . . 

144 

44.040 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Belgian 
merchant  service,  at  the  close  of  1861,  was  111. 
At  the  end  of  i860  it  was  120. 

Ostend  is  principally  a packet  station  ; and 
Bruges,  which  ill  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  the 
greatest  etnjioriums  in  the  X.  of  Europe,  is  now 
of  very  inferior  commercial  importance  as  com- 
pared with  Antwerp. 

Money. — The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Bel- 
gium, ami  its  divisions  are  made  according  to  the 
dccimnl  system.  There  are  eleven  different  Belgic 
coins ; namely,  two  of  gold, — the  piece  of  40  francs, 
and  the  piece  of  20  francs;  live  of  silver, — pieces 
of  6 francs,  2 franca,  1 franc,  half  a franc,  and  a 
quarter  of  a franc;  four  of  eopper, — pieces  of  10 
centimes)  of  6,  of  2,  and  of  1 ceutimc.  The  Horin 


fac lures  and  commerce  of  the  country.  At  Brus- 
sels an  association  was  formed,  by  royal  authority, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  1822,  witli  a charter  for 
27  years.  It  is  entitled  the  Socictc  Generate  jtour 
fan/riser  f Industrie , and  it*  object  is  to  develop© 
the  resource*,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  It*  capital 
consists.  1st,  of  60,000,000  florins  (106,820,000  fr.), 
of  which  20.000,000  are  vested  in  real  property, 
and  30,000,000  in  60,000  shares,  each  of  500  florins, 
at  an  interest  of  5 per  cent. ; 2nd,  of  a reserved 
fund,  formed  of  a third  of  the  dividends.  It  issue* 
notes  to  the  amount  of  40,000,000  francs,  for  sums 
of  60,  100,  500,  and  1,000  francs;  and  its  general 
operations  consist  of  the  discounting  of  commercial 
hills,  receiving  defmsit*,  making  loans  and  ad- 
vances, and  in  various  ways  affording  accommo- 
dation to  facilitate  commercial  transactions.  The 
administrative  liody  is  formed  of  a governor,  who 
is  nominated  by  the  king,  six  directors,  a secretary, 
ami  a treasurer. 

The  Bank  of  Belgium,  at  Brussels,  was  instituted 
hv  a royal  decree  of  the  Pith  of  Feb.,  1836,  with 
a charter  for  25  years.  Its  capital  is  20,000,000 
franc*,  in  20,000  shares,  each  of  1,000  francs.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  5 per  cent.  It  operates  at  once 
as  a bank  of  dc|K*its,  of  circulation,  of  discount, 
and  of  accommodation  to  the  commercial  classes 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  society  just  de- 
scribed.  A director  and  four  ndministrntore  arc 
nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  accounts  are  an- 
nually audited  hy  a general  assembly  of  the 
holders  of  ten  shares. 

Among  the  dci>endencics  of  the  Socicte  Generals 
are  the  Smiety  of  Capitalists,  with  a capital  of 

50.000. 000  francs;  the  Society  of  Commerce,  ca- 
pital 10,000,000 ; and  the  National  Society,  with 
a capital  of  15,000,000  franc*. 

The  Bank  of  Belgium  has  formed  a Society  of 
United  Shares,  with  a capital  of  40,000,000  francs. 
Under  the  same  patronage  was  established  in 
1835,  the  Bank  of  Liege,  for  40  years;  it  has  a 
fund  of  4,000,000  francs,  in  shares,  each  of  1,000 
francs.  In  1837,  a great  financial  socictv  was 
founded,  under  the  title  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Antwerp;  its  term  Is  for  25  year*,  and  its  ca- 
pital 25,000,000  francs,  in  shares,  each  of  1,000 
franc*.  Numerous  other  institutions  of  this  nature 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
amount  of  capital  possessed  hy  anonymous  so- 
cieties authorised  by  the  government  exceeds 

100.000. 000  francs,  or  4,000,000/.  The  conditions 
of  success  to.thcso  societies  are  that  they  confine 
their  competition  to  such  industrial  operation.*  as 
the  manufacture  of  the  metals  and  other  substance* 
of  intrinsic  and  {icrmanent  value. 

IVeiyhts  and  Measures. — Belgium  has  adopted 
the  weights  and  measures  of  the  French  metrical 
system ; the  fundumentul  principle  of  which  is  the 
measure  of  length.  Its  unity,  the  metre,  is  the 
ten-millionth  port  of  a quadrant  of  the  uiernlionnl 
circle  of  the  earth.  The  length  of  the  metre  is 
nearly  an  inch  less  than  an  English  yard  and  half 
a quarter;  that  i*,  8*289992  ft.  The  unit  of  su- 
perficial measure,  the  arc,  is  a square,  of  which  the 
side  is  10  metres.  'Hie  tuiil  of  the  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, the  litre , is  a cube,  of  which  the  side  is  the 
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tenth  part  of  a metre.  The  sit  re  is  a cubic  metre. 
The  unit  of  the  measure  of  weight  is  a centimetre 
culx?  of  distilled  water;  that  is,  a cube  of  which 
a side  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a metre.  The 
itinerary  measures  an;  the  decametre,  kilometre , 
and  mgriametre ; that  is,  measures  containing  se- 
verally 10,  1,000,  and  10,000  metres.  Measures  of 
length  are  the  metre,  or  lineal  unity,  the  decimetre, 
centimetre , and  millimetre;  which  severally  repre- 
sent the  tenth,  hundredth,  and  thousandth  parts 
of  a mfrtre.  Land  is  measured  by  the  hectare , 
containing  10,000  square  metres;  the  are , con- 
taining 100  square  metres ; and  the  centiare,  which 
is  I square  metre.  For  liquid  and  dry  measure  are 
used  the  litre,  which,  as  already  described,  is  a 
cube  of  which  the  side  is  the  tenth  part  of  a 
metre ; and  the  ilccalitre,  hectolitre,  and  kilolitre, 
decimal  multiples  of  the  litre,  or  10,  100,  and 
1,000  litres.  The  decalitre  is  a tenth  part  of  the 
litre.  For  solid  measure  arc  used  the  stere  and 
decision; ; that  is,  a cubic  mHrc  and  its  tenth  part. 
For  the  measure  of  weight  are  used  the  gramme, 
already  explained;  the  decagramme,  or  10  grammes; 
the  kilogramme,  or  1,000  grammes;  and  the  quintal, 
or  100  kilogrammes.  The  decagramme  is  a tenth 
part  of  the  gramme.  It  may  he  useful  to  add  the 
correspondent  value  of  a few  of  these  measures 
with  those  of  England. 

BcTtric  Fntrll»h 

Hectare  = 2*473  iutcs 
Litre  = 1*760  pint 
Decalitre  *=  2*201  gal. 
Hectolitre  — 2‘2  •'***>  gnl. 
Gramme  = 15*438  g.  tr. 

The  ancient  provincial  measures,  which  are  still 
partially  used,  are  too  numerous  for  explanation. 

Hoads  ami  BaHtings. — Hoads  of  the  tirst  class, 
paved  or  mncadamiseil,  and  n timorous  others  of 
secondary  ehameter,  intersect  the  Belgic  provinces 
in  even*  direction.  After  England,  Belgium,  in 
fact,  is  the  next  country  of  Europe  in  which  lines 
ol‘  read  exist  in  the  greatest  number,  and  are  kept  1 
in  the  best  condition.  They  are  broader  and  more 
regular  than  those  of  England,  and  are  better 
managed  than  the  mails  of  France : they  are  also 
capable  of  sustaining  the  greatest  extremes  and 
changes  of  weather,  without  undergoing  anv  in- 
jury worthy  of  notice.  The  highways  of  the 
state,  of  the  first  class,  have  a width  of  ID  metres 
60  centimetres;  those  of  the  second  class  are  made 
Jtf  metres  GO  centimetres  in  width,  if  they  traverse 
woods  and  thickets;  if  not,  11  metres  70  centi- 
metres. Provincial  mads  have  a width  of  0 metres 
76  centimetres.  In  these  dimensions  the  lateral 
hanks  or  ditches  are  not  included.  The  whole 
surface  occupied  by  the  roads  of  Belgium  is  esti- 
mated at  70,000  hectares,  or  2 10, 000  English  acres. 
Those  of  the  tirst  and  second  class  are  made  and  | 
maintained  by  the  state ; the  provincial  roads  are 
the  affair  of  the  provinces;  and  the  smaller  by- 
ways belong  to  the  communes.  It  is  calculated 
that,  in  Belgium,  a league  of  road,  or  8 m.  English, 
costs  in  construction  160,000  francs.  Besides  se- 
veral new  state  roads  in  course  of  execution,  about 
80  new  provincial  roads  have  been  planned  and 
undertaken ; and  a company  has  been  formed  for 
the  often ing  of  300  m.  of  roads  and  canals,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Campine. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in  which  a 
general  system  of  railways  has  been  planned  and 
executed  by  the  government  at  the  public  cost. 
The  undertaking  was  tirst  projected  in  1833,  and  ! 
the  object  proposed  was  to  unite  the  princi{»al  | 
commercial  towns  on  one  side  with  the  .sea,  ami  j 
on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  France  and  ; 
Prussia.  In  this  reflect  Belgium  b most  favour-  1 
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ably  situated  for  a general  system  of  railroads.  It 
is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  extent,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  of  its  sales  by  active  commercial 
nations,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea,  by  w hich  it 
is  separated  hv  only  a few  hours’  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  \V.  side  are  the  two  large  and 
commodious  porta  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  and  its 
K.  frontier  is  distant  only  a few  leagues  from  the 
Khiue,  which  affords  a connection  with  the  nations 
of  central  and  S.  Europe.  It  is  therefore  in  jx>»- 
seasion  of  convenient  markets  for  its  productions, 
ami  of  great  facilities  for  an  extensive  transit 
trade.  The  physical  nature  of  the  country  is  also 
most  favourable,  being  for  the  most  port  Hat,  and 
requiring  but  few  of  those  costly  works  of  levelling, 
tunnelling,  and  embankment,  which  serve  to  in- 
crease so  enormously  the  expense  of  similar  under- 
takings in  England.  The  government  tirst  em- 
ployed skilful  engineers  to  survey  the  kingdom, 
and  to  determine  the  main  lines,  with  regard  not 
only  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  surface, 
but  to  the  interests  of  the  large  towns  and  their 
various  relations,  internal  and  foreign.  In  May, 
1834,  a law  was  passed  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
plan  proposed,  and  the  city  of  Mechliu  was  made 
the  centre  of  the  system,  with  four  principal  bran- 
ches extending,  N.  to  Antwerp;  E.  to  Louvain, 
Liege,  Venders,  and  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  to  lx*, 
continued  by  a private  company  to  Cologne;  8. 
through  Brussels  and  the  province  of  Ilainault.  to 
the  French  frontier  near  Valenciennes;  and  W, 
by  Denderraond,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  Ostend. 
By  adopting  the  lines  that  concentrate  at  Mechlin, 
a larger  numlier  of  towns  are  passed  than  by 
taking  Brussels  for  the  central  station,  and  the 
distance  from  Antwerp  to  the  E.  frontier  is  con- 
siderably less.  The  subjoined  table  gives  a view 
of  the  railway  system  of  Belgium  as  existing  in 
the  vear  l8G-i,  distinguishing  between  lines  built 
by  the  state  and  by  private  companies : — 


IJnai  of  R»llnjr 

Length  of 

Cost  of 
Construction 

1 By  tiik  Statk.—  North. 
Brussels  to  MulimM 
M alines  to  Antwerp  . ' . 
Branch  Line  of  Lion . 

Metres 

26,320 

6,175 

Francs 
3.66 1 ,544 
4,81*2,794 
381,864 

Total  JMi'trra  • 

i English  Miles 

53,477 

33 

8,859,20*2 
£ 354,369 

Wrht. 

Mali  no**  to  T»*rmonde  . 
Tennonde  to  Ghent 
Ghent  to  Bruges  . . . 

Bruges  to  Ostend  . . 

26,234 

81,888 

44.558 

24,672 

8,432.450 
6,291,589  1 
6,98 1 .938 
3,8*23,003 

Branch  Line  toward*  Lille 
and  Tourney. 

Ghent  to  Doynxe- Pcteghero 
Deynse-Petegltem  toCourtrai 
('onrtrni  to  the  French  [ 
j Frontier  . . . / 

. Muuscrun  to  Tournay  . 

l 43,660 

15,062 

19,135 

5,246,474 

3.356.555 

8,127,020 

rr„»Qi  f Metres  . 
ToUl  1 English  Miles 

205,229 

128 

30,259,029 
£ 1,210,361 

Earn*. 

Mali  nos  to  Louvain  • 

Louvain  to  Tirlcmont . 
Tirlemont  to  Woremme 
Ware  mine  to  Ana  . 

Ans  to  Meuse  . . 

Font  du  Yal -Benoit 
Meuse  to  the  Prussian  ) 
Frontier  . . . j 

Louden  to  Saint-Trond  . 

23,583 
19.071 
27.024 
18,996 
} 6,610 
39,580 
10,220 

4,100,437 

6,076,632 

6/139,595 

3,484,933 

7,001,550 

23,676,756 

1,228.806 

•Trtfni  / Metres  . 
lowu  1 English  Miles 

145,084 

90 

50,896.708 
€ 2.035,868 

Brlmc  ---  . 

MMrc  s=  3*‘Jso  feet. 
Millimetre  s:  0*nS9  inch. 
Centimetre  = 0*303  inch. 
Decimetre  = 8*937  inch. 
Ifyriamftro  — 6*218  mil. 
Mitre  carrft  = 1*196  sq.yd. 
Are  = 0*01)8  rood. 
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Utm  of  Railway 

Lmeh  <»f 
Line* 

Com  of 

Coniiriwikn  j 

Bv  the  State. — Sotni. 

Metres 

Francs 

Brussels  to  Tubiso 

ly.r.io 

8,346,822 

Tubfee  to  Soijfiiie* 

17,083 

4,933.91 1 

Soignica  to  Mon*  . 

24  ..via 

8,393,661 

Mon*  to  the  French  Frontier 

19,  546 

4.742,273 

Branch  Line  to  Brussels 

2,7*2 

1,222,178 

Braine-le-Comteto  Charleroy 

41,600 

10,399,436  1 

Charleroy  to  Namur  . 

38,181 

7,878.918  : 

163,234 

89,818,199  , 

loUU  \ English  Vilas 

1UI 

£ 1.592,607 

567,021 

129,8:10.1 39  , 

TOTAL  J English  Miles 

352 

£ 0,193,295 

Total  Cosrr ; — Including  » 

_ 

190.782,934 

Buildings  & other  Expenses  ( 

— 

£ 7,631,317 

By  Ptmuc  Comp  ax  iks. 

| 

I.icrre  to  Tnrnhout 

87,373 

4,3tio.noo  1 

Fast  Belgian 

!>»;.«  m;:, 

20,894,775 

Manage  to  Wav-re 

41,091 

9,587,800  1 

Western  Flanders 

1 29,9*>1 

18,023.294  , 

Liehtervclde  to  Fumes 

33,847 

5.91 1 ,269 

Entrc  Sambre  and  Mcu«e  . 

105,241 

27,368,187 

Namur  to  Liege  and  Char- ) 

99,944 

48,894,155 

U*roy  to  hrjmiinnea  1 

FepUwter  to  Spa  . 

12,119 

2.777,361 

1 1 ninault  and  Flanders 

120,972 

10,972,200 

Antwerp  to  Rotterdam 

1 19.296 

14,927,720 

Antwerp  to  client 

49,690 

4,901,204 

Demlrc-and-W  ae*  and  i 

107,119 

22,000,000  j 

Bm-^els  towards  Ghent  f 

Toumay  4o  J urbise  and  * 

78,018 

13,740,205 

La  n<  leu  to  Haase!  t . ) 

Landcn  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  . 

93,469 

20,796.580 

Carriere*  do  Qnennest  . 

7,5uO 

303,855  [ 

Upper  and  lxiwer  Flenu 

60,769 

4,546,273  | 

Mons  to  Hautinont  and  St. ) 

82,461 

17,254,013 

Qhislain  . . . i 

Uhimay  . . . . 

30,426 

2,999.352  ; 

Uentre  

35,727 

10,988,483  . 

Grand  Lnxein Ixrnrg  and  ) 
Ourthe  Canal  . . j 

207,112 

66,614,353 

1,806,209 

323,805,779 

TotAl  t English  XQes 

1U6 

£12,952,231  | 

Totalhyth^tatal 

S, 07,1, 233 

514.588,718 

rm.l  by  Public  1 E Milw 
Companies  ) 

1,288 

£20,583,548 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  actual  cost 
incurred  in  Belgium  has  exceeded  the  estimate  of 
the  engineers  by  only  10  per  cent.;  while  in  Eng- 
land the  estimates,  for  instance,  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham,  and  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
ways were  exceeded  in  the  cost  by  more  than 
JOB  jx-r  cent.  In  cheapness  of  fares,  the  Belgian 
railroads  far  suq»n>w  those  of  England.  The  length 
of  the  line  lietweon  Antwerp  and  Brussels  is  27 $ m.; 
the  fare,  in  a tirst  class  carriage,  2*.  tirf. ; while  a 
nearly  similar  distance  in  England,  from  Liverpool 
to  Manchester,  is  5*.  iki.  In  Belgium  there  are 
four  kinds  of  railway  carriages; — the  Berlin,  dili- 
gence, ehar-h-banc,*  and  wagon.  The  charge  in 
the  two  tirst  is  at  the  rate  of  1^/.  a mile,  and  they 
answer  to  the  English  mail  and  coach,  for  which 
the  rate  of  charge  j**r  mile  is  nearly  double.  The 
chars-h-banc,  which  are  used  by  great  numbers  of 
the  fioorer  class,  are  but  three  farthings  a mile, 
and  the  wagons  are  only  one  halfpenny. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  '152  in.  of  railway  ad- 
ministered by  the  state  amounted  in  1802  to 
43,478  tram’s  per  kilometre,  or  2,802/.  per  mile,  of 
which  sum  about  67  per  cent,  was  produced  by 
the  goods  t rathe,  and  38  per  cent,  by  passengers. 
It  is  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Bail  way, 
that  not  one  passenger  was  killed  in  1801  or 
1802;  and  that  of  100,000,000  passengers  carried 


since  1835,  only  six  were  killed  by  accidents  re- 
sulting from  the  service.  The  net  revenue  has 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years,  ami  has  now 
risen  to  a sum  espial  to  l,o 0*7.  per  mile.  Nearly 
all  the  lines  conceded  hv  the  Government  were 
constructed  liet ween  1840  and  1850,  by  English 
companies.  Private  lines  that  compete  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  that  of  the  state  are  sub- 
jected to  very  onerous  terms.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  branch  lines,  and  although  costing  leas 
than  the  State  Railway,  which  include*  the  prin- 
cipal trunk  line*  of  the  country,  they  produce  a 
much  smaller  net  revenue.  The  law  obliges  the 
State  Railway  to  redeem  itself  with  its  own 
capital;  in  other  words,  to  purchase  itself  with  it* 
own  surplus  revenue.  The  year  1801  was  the 
tirst  year  which  showed  an  actual  profit  on  the 
whole  operations  from  the  commencement,  irre- 
spectively of  the  charge  for  the  redemption  of  the 
debt.  It  is  expected  that  the  State  Railway  will 
have  bought  itself  up  in  the  year  1884,  by  which 
time  it  is  calculated  the  net  revenue  will  amount 
to  24,000,000  francs,  or  900,000/.  per  annum,  or 
enough  to  pay  the  then  reduced — through  the 
sinking  fund — interest  of  the  national  debt.  As 
each  conceded  railway  lapses  gratuitously  to  the 
state  in  ninety  years  from  the  period  of  its  con- 
struction, the  entire  system  will,  by  the  ctHux  of 
time,  become  national  projierty. 

Canal*. — The  length  of  the  canals  in  Belgium 
amounts  to  400,220  metres,  and  that  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers  to  902,740  metres.  Hence  the  total 
extent  of  inland  navigation  is  1,422,006  metres, 
or  854  English  miles.  The  facilities  thus  afforded 
for  the  transport  of  heavy  merchandise  and  agri- 
cult nml  produce  between  the  principal  places  in 
the  kingdom  is  a great  advantage  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  industrial  and  commercial  business. 

Ptijmlation. — The  population  of  Belgium,  by 
the  census  of  Oct.  15, 1850,  amounted  to  4,529,560, 
divided  as  follows  over  tl»e  nine  provinces. 


Province* 

Area 

Population 

llwUrr* 

ISArt 

Antwerp  , 

283,310 

434,485 

Brabant 

328.322 

748.840 

Flauilers  { ] 

823.449 

299,787 

621.912 

776.960 

1 Ininault  . 

872,206 

769,066 

289,319 

6u.!,t>62 

Limburg  . 

211.315 

19I.7US 

Luxemburg 

41 1 ,704 

193,753 

Namur  . . . 

866,181 

286,175 

f 

'•>.!)  I.VW1 

) 

Total . . \ 

Eng.  Acres. 

V 4,529,560 

\ 

7,363,982 

j 

More  recent  calculations,  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  etat-cirU,  or  registry  of  births  and  deaths, 
state  the  numliers  of  the  population  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1864,  at  4,894,071.  This  gives  440  souls 
to  the  sq.  m.,  proving  Belgium  to  lie  the  densest 
inhabited  country  in  Europe.  About  two  and  a 
half  million*  of  the  inhabitant*  are  Flemish,  the 
rest  Walloon  and  French.  The  Flemings,  who 
speak  in  general  a dialect  of  the  Dutch  language, 
form  the  population  of  the  arrondissements  of 
Brussels  and  Louvain  in  Brabant,  and  that  of  the 
province*  of  Antwerp,  the  two  Flanders,  and  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  province  of  Limburg.  Tbe 
German*  occupy  a part  of  the  provinces  of 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg.  The  \\  alioons,  who 
speak  a diulcct  of  the  ancient  French,  inhabit  the 
provinces  of  Liege,  Namur,  Huinnult,  the  nrr*n- 
disseroent  of  Ni voiles,  in  Brabant,  and  a part  of 
the  province  of  Luxemburg. 
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The  French  language  i*  Med  in  nubile  affairs 
and  by  all  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes. 
Among  the  Flemish  ami  German  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  sjx-nk  French,  or  at  least  comprehend 
it.  The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed 
throughout  the  territory.  East  Flanders,  the 
richest  and  best  cultivated  province,  contains,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent,  the  greatest  number  of 
persons.  The  density  of  its  population  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  Antwerp  or  Liege,  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  Namur,  and  six  times  that  of 
Luxemburg.  The  Pays  de  Waes,  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Tcrraondc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Co ur tray,  contains  more  inhabitants  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe  on  the  same  extent 
of  surface. 

The  imputation  of  Belgium  has  increased  very 
steadily  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in 
1830.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  state 
of  the  population  on  December  31,  together  with 
the  births  and  deaths  during  the  year,  and  the 
density  of  population  per  square  kilometre: — 


Yoar 
Dk.  31 

l’o|)uUtion 

Driiiiiy  of 
Pop.  i-cr 
►l-  llto. 

Year 

Dm.  31 

Population 

IVn-li»  of 
Pop.  pt r 
*4|.  kilo. 

1830 

4,064,235 

118 

1847 

4,3.18,44; 

147 

1 SMI 

1 ,089,620 

119 

IMS 

4,359,090 

148 

Ih:« 

4.103,561 

120 

1849 

4,380,239 

149 

1833 

4,131,881 

120 

1 850 

4,426,202 

150 

1*34 

4,165.953 

i-’i 

1851 

4,473.165 

151 

1835 

4.208.814 

123 

1 852 

4,5  Hi  ,361 

153 

1830 

4,242,508 

1*4 

1853 

4.548.507 

154 

1837 

4,273,176 

1 854 

4.584,822 

156 

1838 

4,317,944 

126 

1 s-»5 

4,607,066 

157 

1839 

4.028,677 

136  1 

1856 

4,529.461 

154 

1840 

4.073.162 

138 

1857 

4,577,23d 

154 

1841 

4.138,382 

140 

1858 

4,623,197 

157 

1842 

4,172,706 

111 

1859 

4,671,226 

149 

1843 

4,213,863 

143 

1860 

4.731,957 

161 

1844 

4.258,426 

144 

Istil 

4,782,256 

163 

1843 

4,298,562 

146 

1862 

4 ,836,566 

164 

1846 

4,337.048 

147 

186  i 

4,891,071 

166 

The  decrease  of  population  shown  in  1839  and 
following  years  was  occasioned  by  the  serration 
of  one-half  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  and  one- 
thinl  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  from  Bel- 
gium, and  the  annexation  of  this  territory  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  population  thus  lost  to  Bel- 
gium amounted  to  359,600  souls.  The  separation 
took  place  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, signed  April  19.  1839,  and  ratified  on  .June  8 
following,  which  definitely  settled  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  tendency  visible  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, of  an  agglomeration  of  the  pet-pie  in  the 
larger  towns.  Is  also  apparent  in  Belgium.  Of 
this  Brussels  is  the  most  striking  example.  There 
were,  in  1800,  only  GC,297  inhabitants  in  the 
town,  uiul  10,129  in  the  suburbs  of  Brussels,  while 
the  number  at  the  end  of  18(13  amounted  to  above 
300,000;  the  subjoined  table  shows  the  increase 
of  population  in  the  town  and  suburbs  since  the 
year  1830 : — 


Year  Drc.  31 

Total 

Suliurin 

Total  Pop.  of 
OniMrU 

1830 

98.279 

29.702 

120,981 

1840 

106,143 

38,478 

144,621 

1850 

142.289 

80.135 

222,424 

1860 

175,829 

99,119 

273,948 

1863 

185,982 

114,3.'.  7 

800,341 

Besides  Brussels  there  are  eleven  towns  in  Bel- 
gium, with  a imputation  of  above  20,0(8)  inhabi- 
tants, namely, Ghent,  120,134;  Antwerp,  114,009; 
Liege,  97,611 ; Bruges,  60,280 ; Molines,  33,866 ; 


Louvain,  32.020;  Toumav,  31,172;  Venders, 
28,691;  Mona.  26,799  j Namur,  25,989;  and 
Courtrnv,  23,228  inhabitants.  In  the  country 
population,  the  two  sexes  are  very  nearly  equal 
in  number ; in  the  towns,  there  is  a uniform  ex- 
cess of  females.  The  proportion  of  the  married  to 
the  whole  jxipulation  is  as  1 to  2.  The  proportion 
of  unmarried  to  married,  in  an  equal  number  of 
each,  is  comparatively  greatest  among  males  in 
the  country.  The  numlier  of  widows  is  double 
that  of  the  widowers ; and  this  excess  is  much 
larger  in  the  town  than  in  the  country  imputa- 
tions. In  100  houses  in  the  country  there  are  106 
families.  In  the  towns  there  are  466  persons  to 
100  families,  or  something  almve  4$  to  each 
family;  in  the  country,  503  persons  to  100  fami- 
lies, or  5 to  each  family.  The  births  to  the  whole 
|xipulntion  arc,  in  the  country,  as  1 to  29*9;  and 
in  the  towns,  1 to  27*7.  The  deaths  to  the  whole 
population  arc,  in  the  country,  1 to  44*3 ; and  in 
the  towns,  l to  34*9.  The  total  marriages  to  the 
total  population  are  as  1 to  134*9;  the  numlier  di- 
vorced. as  1 to  282*84.  The  proportion  of  the 
{xipulation  of  towns  to  that  of  the  country  is  ns 
1 to  3*22.  The  marriages  in  the  towns  are,  to 
those  in  the  country,  as  31  to  100,  or  1 to  3;  which 
proportion  is  identical  with  that  Itetween  the  two 
kinds  of  imputation.  The  average  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages,  in  the  whole  imputation,  is  as 
4*6  to  1 ; and  of  deaths  to  births,  1 to  1*48  in  the 
country,  and  1 to  1*26  in  the  towns.  The  illegiti- 
mate births  are  to  the  legitimate  as  1 to  12  in 
East  Flanders,  the  richest  province ; and  1 to  33 
in  Luxemburg,  the  poorest  province  in  the  king- 
dom : the  general  average  is  1 to  21.  The  number 
of  paupers  ( I* * intligents)  constitute  14*8  jx>r  cent., 
or  1 in  7 of  the  whole  ]x*pulntion ; and  it  is  re- 
markable that  in  those  provinces  where  industry 
and  commercial  enterprise  have  produced  the 
greatest  wealth  and  improvement,  the  proportion 
of  paupers  exceeds  21  percent;  while  in  Luxem- 
burg. the  poorest  province  of  the  kingdom,  it  is 
only  0*7,  or  less  than  i jx*r  cent  The  operative 
classes  form  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population. 
The  number  of  insane  persons,  of  whom  more  than 
one-half  are  paupers,  are  as  1 to  1,000  of  the  whole 
population. 

The  government  census  of  the  population  of 
Belgium  is  conducted  with  the  most,  exemplary 
attention  to  systematic  method.  All  the  useful 
points  of  inquiry  are  included,  so  that  the  results 
exhibit  a most  valuable  assemblage  of  scientific 
data,  which  in  satisfactory  completeness  and  pre- 
cision are  not  surpassed  by  similar  documents  of 
any  other  country.  A particular  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  calculations  of  life  insurance—  the 
ages  of  the  living  and  dying — which  in  many 
enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries 
has  been  omitted,  is  ascertained  with  great  care  in 
the  imputation  inquiries  of  Belgium. 

Munnrrstnul  Customs. — The  Belgians  have  lieeu 
successively  subjected  to  the  influence  of  so  many 
different  governments— French,  Austrian,  Spanish, 
Dutch — that  they  possess  no  distinctive  and  pecu- 
liar national  character.  The  npnthy  ami  perse- 
vering  industry*  of  the  Dutch  is  blended  with  the. 
vivacity  and  self-assurance  of  the  French,  without 
producing  nn  agreeable  compound.  The  different 
provinces  exhibit  some  variety  of  character  and 
manners.  On  the  borders  of  iloltand  the  )>eople 
are  generally  simitar  to  the  Dutch,  and  adopt 
their  customs,  amusements,  ami  dress ; hut  in  the 
southern  districts  they  differ  but  little  from  the 
French  in  ap|>earoiice,  habits,  costume,  and  lan- 
guage. The  Belgian  burghers  have  always  dta- 
playcd  a passionate  fondness  for  social  liberty — 
an  ini|*ulicnce  of  cuutrol  that  embroiled  them 
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with  their  rulers,  and  involved  them  in  ruinous  I and  the  display  of  musical  skill  is  quite  astonish  - 
disasters  during  successive  centuries.  Writers  of  ing.  These  contest*  excite  the  greatest  interest 
all  ages  have  agreed  in  describing  them  as  rest  less  1 in  the  localities  of  the  different  competitors,  who 
and  unruly;  always  treating  their  best  rulers  the  are  accompanied  to  the  places  of  meeting  by 
worst,  while  the  laid  overawed  them.  In  the  his-  j processions.  Music,  in  fact,  is  so  commonly  and 
tory  of  no  other  country  do  we  find  so  much  ••artfully  learnt,  even  by  the  labouring  classes, 
liU-rty  with  so  great  a disposition  to  its  abuse.  . (hat  the  harmony  of  the  airs  which  are  sung  by 
They' no  sooner  emancipated  themselves  from  the  groups  of  peasants  while  at  work,  is  often  de- 
despotmn  of  their  feudal  lords,  than  jealousy  of  i lightful  to  the  most  cultivated  musical  ear. 
earn  other’s  power  engaged  them  in  frequent  and  ; The  national  taste  for  music  is  further  mani- 
fatal  hostilities;  so  that  'liberty  never  wore  a Tested  in  the  numerous  and  singularlv  excellent 
more  unam table  countenance  than  among  these  | chimes  of  60  or  100  ladls,  called  carillons , which 
burghers,  who  abused  the  strength  she  gave  them  j are  placed  in  the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
by  cruelty  and  insolence.*  (llallani’s  Middle  i town-halls.  1’hose  in  the  large  cities  are  not 
Ages,  i.  127,  ed.  1819.)  They  confirmed  even*  always  played  by  means  of  a revolving  barrel 
compact  with  ceremonious  oaths,  and  broke  them  worked  l»y  machinery,  but  by  keys,  similar  to 
under  the  pretence  of  encroachments  being  made  those  of  an  organ,  though  of  far  greater  dimen- 
npon  their  liberties;  and  it  is  alleged  that  their  siotis.  The  performers  are  paid  a considerable 
descendants  are  still  rather  deficient  in  good  faith,  salary  for  amusing  the  citizens,  during  an  hour 
* A facility  for  making  promises  and  breaking  or  two  even'  day,  with  the  finest  musical  com- 
them  is  said  to  run  through  the  Belgian  people,  positions.  Their  hands  are  cased  with  thick 
in  all  the  channels  of  business,  wholesale  or  retail,  leather,  and  the  physical  force  required  is  so 
of  the  bureau  or  itt  the  workshop.’  But  it  is  at  the  severe  as  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  a powerful 
same  time  said  that  * this  general  want  of  veracity  man  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities, 
does  not  extend  to  great  national  transactions*  the  different  chimes  are  so  inconveniently  nume- 
nor  to  the  proceedings  of  diplomacy.’  The  most  reus,  as  scarcely  tq  leave  an  interval  of  silence, 
obvious  peculiarity  by  which  the  Belgians  are  now  day  or  night. 

distinguished  is  tlieir  devout  observance  of  reli-  In  general  the  lalsuiring  classes  in  Belgium  arc 
gious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Long  and  imposing  ruder  and  less  instructed  than  in  Holland,  hut  in- 
pn ►cessions  of  the  priesthood  in  their  sacerdotal  dustrious  and  provident  habits  are  observable  in 
dresses  are  frequently  parading  the  streets  of  the  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  Flanders, 
principal  towns  : and  it  is  evident  in  the  whole  Sciences  ami  Arts. — Since  the  provinces  of  Bel- 
conduct  and  customs  of  the  Belgians,  ns  descrilted  giura  have  formed  an  indcfiendeiit  nation,  a sjiirit 
by  writers  of  every  party,  that  the  higher  classes  of  emulation  and  desire  of  improvement  have 
are  greatly  influenced  by  bigotry,  and  the  lower  arisen  among  all  classes  of  the  |>opohitiou.  The 
classes  by  suj*ersiition.  In  the  rural  districts  the  government  encourages  the  progress  of  science, 
clergy  are  regarded  with  great  veneration,  and  lean  ring,  the  tine  arts,  and  literary  taste ; pensions 
they  exercise,  and  endeavour  to  maintain,  a arc  given  to  voung  men  of  talent  to  enable  them 
powerful  dominion  over  the  great  mass  of  work-  to  develope  the  powers  of  their  genius  in  foreign 
men  and  peasants.  Hie  churches  are  opened  at  countries,  by  studying  the  works  of  the  great, 
five  or  six  o'clock  every  morning,  when  every  masters;  and  a national  exhibition  is  ojtened 
go«id  Catholic  attends  to  repeat  his  prayers  lefore  even'  year,  in  which  are  displayed  the  paintings, 
entering  upon  the  business  or  pleasure  of  the  day ; sculptures,  engravings,  and  designs  of  the  l>c*t 
but  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  every  Sunday  artists.  It  is  alternately  held  at  Brussels,  Ant- 
are  enlivened  by  the  entertainments  of  tavern  werp,  and  tihent,  so  that  each  of  these  cities  be- 
gardens.  grounds  for  shooting  with  the  cross-bow,  comes  a centre  of  attraction  to  the  lovers  of  art 
ball-rooms,  theatres,  and  other  public  places  of  every  third  year. 

amusement.  Another  remarkable  trait  in  the  Architecture  has  liccn  carried  to  a high  de- 
Belgic  character  is  a (icrtiiiucious  adherence  to  gree  of  perfection  in  the  construction  of  the 
long-established  notions,  habits, and  customs,  with  cathedrals  and  town  halls  of  Belgium,  which 
an  aversion  to  proposed  improvements,  however  display  the  finest  s|>eeimens  of  the  ornamental 
worthy  of  consideration  ami  adoption.  This,  how-  Gothic  style  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cathedral* 
ever,  is  more  esjieciallv  true  of  the  rural  popula-  of  Antwerp.  Ghent,  and  Mechlin,  are  magnifi- 
tion;  for  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns  are  die-  cent  Gothic  structures.  The  oj**n  work  tower 
tinguished  by  a spirit  of  enterprise,  and  readiness  of  the  latter  is  of  the  12th  century,  and  though 
to  act  upon  even*  suggestion  of  advantage,  in  the  unfinished,  it  is  higher  than  the  dome  of  St. 
prosecution  of  industrial  and  commercial  business.  Paul’s.  In  Kngland,  Gothic  architecture  is 
Hence,  while  the  apathy  of  the  former,  and  their  chiefly  confined  to  churches,  but  in  Belgium  it 
preference  for  what  has  been  established,  are  fa-  has  been  successfully  applied  to  civic  edifices 
vourable  to  tha  cause  of  order  and  of  public  trail-  and  private  houses,  krauts  richly  decorated 
quillity,  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  latter  with  quaint  and  fantastic  sculpture',  lofty  slojv- 
conspire  to  develope  the  national  resources,  and  ing  roofs,  full  of  windows,  |>oiutcd  gables,  cas- 
enable  Belgium  to  maintain  her  position  in  the  tellaled  towers,  battlements,  ami  projecting  win- 
Kurojiciui  commonwealth.  The  wealthy  inhabi-  dows,  combine  to  produce  a general  effect,  which, 
taut*  of  the  cities  have  very  generally  adopted  the  from  its  grandeur  and  intricacy,  delights  and 
language,  fashion*,  dress,  manners,  ami  amuse-  amuse*  the  spectator.  Tlie  town  halls,  or  rather 
men  is  of  the  French,  so  that  Brussels  may  l»c  nr-  municipal  palace*  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  Ghent, 
guided  a*  Paris  in  miniature — with  much  of  tlie  Ypres.  and  Bruges,  are  unequalled  in  magnitude 
dulness  of  a mere  provincial  town.  and  elaborate  ornament  by  any  similar  edifices  in 

Music  and  dancing  nre  very  favourite  mnuse-  Euroi*-. 
men ts,  especially  with  the  middle  and  lower  Belgium  possesses  several  public  libraries,  con- 
classes.  On  every  fine  summer  evening,  bolls  tabling  rich  collections  ; and  the  government 
are  given  in  the  tavern  gardens,  which  are  nu-  exerts  the  greatest  care  to  increase  and  preserve 
moron*  in  the  outskirts  of  even*  large  town.  them.  At  Brussels,  the  library  of  Bourgogne, 
Musical  festival*  are  annually  celebrated  at  founded  about  IfitHl,  consists  exclusively  of  a col- 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  by  amateur  per-  lection  of  1,500  MSS.  The  Koval  Library  has 
formers.  Prizes  are  given  on  these  occasions;  200,000  printed  and  18,000  MSS.  vols.  The  Town 
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Library  of  Bingos  1ms  10,000  vols.  At  Louvain, 
the.  University  Library  has  10.5,000  printed  vols. ; 
ami  that  of  the  Jesuits  22,000  vols.  At  Liege, 
the  library  of  the  university  has  70,000  printed 
volumes,  sud  437  MSS.  The  University  Library 
of  Ghent  has  60,000  printed  and  .5.56  MS.  vols. 
The  Public  Library  in  the  town-house  of  Ant- 
werp contains  30,000  volumes.  At  Toumay,  tlie 
Town  Library,  opened  to  the  public  in  is  IS,  con- 
tains 27,000  printed  volumes,  and  ;»*  MSS.  The 
state  also  possesses  several  valuable  depots  of 
archives.  That  at  Liege  includes  the  archives  of 
the  ancient  principality  of  Liege,  which  are  very 
numerous  mid  interesting.  In  the  depot  of  Mons 
are  the  archives  of  the  sovereign  court  of  liaiuault, 
and  other  curious  antiquarian  documents. 

I .earned  societies  devoted  to  general  or  parti- 
cular objects  arc  very  numerous.  The  most  im-  ' 
portnut,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient,  is  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Brus- 
sels, the  operations  of  which  commenced  iu  the 
reign  of  Marie  Tlidrese. 

Public  Instruction. — Belgium  possesses  four  uni- 
versities devoted  to  the  higher  range  of  scientific 
ami  literary  studies;  two  belonging  to  the  state, 
at  Ghent  ami  Liege;  the  Catholic  university  of 
Ixmvain,  founded  by  the  clergy;  and  the  free 
university  of  Brussels,  fount  led  by  association. 
In  the  16  th  century  the  university  of  Dm  vain 
was  the  first  in  Europe  as  a school  of  Catholic 
theology,  and  was  attended  by  6,000  students. 
Besides  the  usual  faculties  of  law,  medicine, 
science,  philosophy  and  literature,  the  university 
of  Liege  contains  a school  for  teaching  the  useful 
arts,  manufactures  ami  mining.  That  of  Ghent 
gives  a course  of  civil  engineering ; and  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvain  a course  of  theology.  Each 
of  the  universities  possesses  a chemical  lalstrn- 
torv,  cabinets  of  physical  science,  of  mineralogy, 
■oology,  and  comparative  anatomy,  a theatre  of 
anatomy,  botanic  garden,  and  chandlers  for  clini- 
cal practice.  The  number  of  students  who  attend 
the  collegiate  courses  at  Liege  is  usually  about 
500,  at  Ghent  300,  and  at  Brussels  about  400,  The 
largest  classes  are  those  of  law  and  uiedieine. 
About  -1*20  students  of  divinity  attend  the  Catholic  J 
university  of  Louvain,  which  is  opposed  to  the  I 
lilicrtil  university  of  Brussels. 

There  are  two  degrees  in  each  department  of  i 
knowledge — candidate , or  graduate,  and  doctor,  i 
which  is  understood  and  applied  simply  in  its 
original  and  abstract  signification  of  a person  j 
competent  to  teach ; that  is,  learned.  The  class  , 
of  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  and  that  of  polite  \ 
literature,  have  each  a jury  appropriated  to  ex-  j 
amine  and  confer  degrees,  as  have  also  those  of 
law  and  medicine.  The  members  of  the  examining  '■ 
body  are  appointed  fur  one  year : two  of  each  jury  1 
are  nominated  by  the  chamber  of  representatives,  | 
two  by  the  senate,  and  three  by  the  ministers  of  j 
the  government.  In  the  budget  of  1864,  the  sum  ] 
set  down  for  public  education  amounted  to  ( 
4, .500, 000  francs,  or  18U,0002.  It  was  placed  to  the  ; 
credit  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

A military  school  at  Brussels  annually  furnishes  j 
well-instructed  officers  to  the  army  ; and  the  go- 
vernment has  taken  measures  for  the  re-organisa- 
tion of  this  establishment,  in  order  to  form  it  into 
a polytechnic  academy. 

There  are  two  veterinary  school*,  one  at  Brussels, 
the  other  at  Liege.  That  at  Brussels  belongs  to 
the  government;  and  although  it  is  designated  a 
veterinary  school,  its  arrangements  afford  the 
means  of  complete  instruction,  not  only  in  that 
department  of  science,  hut  in  all  tin*  different 
branches  of  agricultural  knowledge,  theoretical 
and  practical. 


Besides  these  establishments,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  or  by  the  communes,  some  of 
the  provinces  have  Catholic  colleges,  which,  as  well 
as  the  university  of  Ismvuin,  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clergy.  Four  of  these  ecclesiastical 
institutions  are  possessed  by  the  corporation  of 
Jesuits;  namely,  one  at  Brussels,  one  at  Namur, 
one  at  Alost,  ami  one  at  Ghent,  There  is  also  a 
theological  seminary  in  the  diocese  of  each  Catholic 
bishop;  that  is,  at  Mechlin,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Toumay ; and  smaller  schools  of  the 
same  nature  in  each  diocttc;  at  Mechlin,  Boulers, 
St.  Nicolas,  Bolduc,  Bonne- Ksperance,  Itastogne, 
and  Florcffe.  Belgium  may,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered ns  amply  provided  with  the  means  of  main- 
taining and  pr< ipag.it ing  ecclesiastical  doctrines. 

Industrial  and  commercial  schools  are  established 
at  Brussels,  ami  at  Yemen,  where  courses  of  in- 
struction are  given  in  mathematics,  mechanical 
science,  chemistry,  geography,  book-keeping;  in 
short,  in  every  deportment  of  science  and  practical 
knowledge  that  is  or  may  be  subservient  to  the 
purjstses  of  commerce  and  the  manual  arts.  At 
founiay,  a school  has  been  especially  formed  for 
teaching  the  most  useful  arts  and  trades;  and  in 
the  cities  of  Mous  and  Namur,  schools  are  ojiened 
for  giving  instructions  in  the  various  operations 
anj>ertaining  to  mining.  The  tine  arts  are  si  ill  an 
object  of  much  emulation  in  Belgium,  ami  ncade- 
mies  of  painting  are  very  numerously  attended  ill 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Liege,  Ghent,  Louvain,  and 
Toumay. 

The  Koyal  Acadc*my  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp 
is  the  principal  school  of  painting,  and  it  produces 
every  vear  several  artists  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. It  is  sup{M»rted  bv  the  public,  and  is  usually 
attended  by  at  least  a thousand  si  udi-uts, 

Belgium  is  remarkable  for  its  large  and  nume- 
rous schools  of  music,  called  conservatoires.  The 
most  important  is  that  of  Brussels,  which  is  com- 
monly attended  by  400  pupils;  and  the  most 
ancient  is  at  Liege,  with  200  pupils.  The  Ghent 
Conservatory  of  Music,  though  a very  recent  esta- 
blishment, contains  alxive  1 60  pupils.  Then*  arc 
several  others,  numerously  attended,  at  Mons, 
Louvain,  and  Namur.  The  Grand  Harmonic  So- 
ciety of  Brussels,  which  is  accounted  the  lirst  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  includes  among  its  liest 
performers  many  who  were  taught  iu  the  Brussels 
conservatory. 

Primary  instruction  ill  Belgium  has  made  no 
perceptible  progress  since  the  revolution  by  which 
the  Belgic  provinces  became  indc|ieiidont  of  the 
Dutch  government,  an  event,  which,  however  be- 
neficial and  desirable  for  other  national  objects, 
baa  doubtless  been  greatly  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
national  education.  The  compulsory  ami  normal 
system  of  Holland  was  then  rejected  by  the  Belgic 
authorities,  who  adopted,  in  its  stead,  the  voluntary 
principle;  but  this  has  not  secured  either  the  com- 
petency of  teachers  or  the  attendance  of  scholars; 
so  that  general  confusion  and  ignorance  have  suc- 
ceeded to  that  order  and  intelligence  which  was 
steadily  extending  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Dutch.  'The  Catholic  clergy  and  monastic  orders 
have  made  energetic  and  very  successful  exertions 
to  possess  the  ground  which  the  Belgic  government 
left  unoccupied,  esjiecially  the  brothcrhoixl  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine. 

Public  instruction  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  down 
to  the  time  of  their  union  with  those  of  Holland  iti 
1815,  was  in  a very  backward  and  depressed  state. 
Primary  education  had  been  systematically  and 
veiy  successfully  established  in  Holland  since  1 Hi  1.5, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  government  of  that  country  to 
acknowledge  that  its  anxious  attention  was  at 
once  bestowed  upon  the  great  deficiencies  aiul 
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abuses  of  the  school  system  of  Belgium,  on  its 
union  with  Holland.  In  1817,  the  Dutch  normal 
and  compulsory  system  first  began  to  operate 
generally  throughout  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  now  constituting  Bel- 
gium : and  during  the  twelve  years  from  that  time 
to  1829,  the  progress  and  value  of  primary  instruc- 
tion was  far  greater  than  at  any  period  before  or 
since.  Well  arranged  schools,  and  able  teachers, 
wen;  established  in  almost  every  commune,  and 
improvement  was  rapidly  and  universally  extend- 
ing. Antiquated  and  awkward  routine  was  replaced 
by  more  rational  and  advantageous  methods  of 
teaching  ; uniformity  was  observed  in  the  use  of 
class-books ; normal  schools  were  opened  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  masters;  courses  of 
lectures  were  given  in  the  principal  towns  on  the 
required  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers; 
funds  were  supplied  in  advance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school-houses ; societies  of  masters  were 
formed  for  circulating  useful  books  and  professional 
knowledge.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  a spirit  of  opposition  liegan  to 
be  generally  manifested  in  1828.  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  mainly  attributable  to  ecclesiastical 
partisanship.  The  people  and  institutions  of  Hol- 
land an-  chiefly  Protestant,  while  those  of  Bel- 
gium, with  little  exception,  are  Catholic.  The 
Belgians  arc,  moreover,  most  rigid  adherents  to 
the  rights  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Borne, 
and  are  remarkably  subject  to  the  influence  of 
their  spiritual  pastors.  They  consequently  never 
henrtilv  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  the 
educational  system  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  and 
eventually  they  charged  it  with  being  instru- 
mental in  propagating  Protestant  doctrines,  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
refusal  of  several  Catholic  congregations  to  submit 
to  the  roles  respecting  examinations  and  cer- 
tificates, which  led  to  their  proscription  by  the 
government ; the  rebellious  disposition  of  teachers, 
who  would  not,  or  could  not,  undergo  the  required 
proof  of  their  qualifications,  and  the  offence  often 
unavoidably  given  bv  the  district  inspectors  in  the 
execution  of  their  functions,  served  at  length  to 
create  an  amount  of  opposition  anil  perplexity 
that  induced  the  government  to  propose,  in  1829, 
before  the  revolution,  a return  to  the  principle  of 
4 freedom  of  teaching.’  Since  1830  the  adoption 
of  that  principle,  whatever  may  Ik?  its  ultimate 
effect,  has  Ijoen  productive  of  great  immediate 
injury  to  the  primary  schools,  a large  numtier  of 
which  have  fallen  back  to  the  use  of  had  old 
methods  and  the  employment  of  miserably  incom- 
petent teachers.  A few  primary  schools  receive 
subsidies  from  the  present  government,  but  most 
«»f  the  excellent  societies  which  arose  under  the 
normal  system  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
teachers,  the  use  of  superior  books,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  methods,  have  disappeared,  and 
the  government  neither  exercises  any  superin- 
tendence, nor  makes  any  inspection,  even  of  the 
mode  of  appropriating  the  insufficient  sums  which 
are  voted  by  the  legislature  for  the  schools  still 
dc|iende.nt  upon  the  national  funds.  There  is  hut 
little  educational  progress  visible,  and  the  number 
«f  Mchools  and  scholars  was  scarcely  larger  in 
1861  than  in  1831.  In  1861,  there  were  6,620 
schools  with  61 1,096  pupils  ; and  1861,  the  number 
of  schools  was  6,519  with  599,731  pupils. 

The  number  of  scholars  Is  far  from  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  individuals  requiring  elementary 
education : with  regard  to  which  the  population 
n»t\v  lie  divided  into  four  parts.  The  fir  it  consists 
of  children  under  the  age  of  2 years,  who  form 
aliMii  one-eighteenth  of  the  whole  |mpulntioii,  and 
whose  education  is  merely  maternal.  The  secant! 


consists  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2 and 
6 years,  who  form  about  one-twelfth  part,  and  who 
ought  to  Ik?  for  the  most  port  committed  to  the 
guardian  or  asylum  schools,  to  be  prewired  to 
receive  instruction.  Schools  of  this  description 
are  at  present  established  only  in  some  of  the 
large  towns,  and  the  total  number  of  children  be- 
longing to  them  does  not  exceed  8,<MK),  which  is 
scarcely  a hundredth  part  of  the  requisite  amount. 
The  third  part  consists  of  children  between  6 and 
15,  who  form  al>out  one-sirth  of  the  whole  pop, 
and  should  all  receive  the  instruction  which  is 
afforded  in  primary  schools,  but  it  appears  that 
only  about  one-half  of  this  class  have  that  advan- 
tage. The  fourth  and  last  part  comprises  all 
above  the  age  of  15.  In  1836,  more  than  half 
the  young  men  who  were  enlisted  for  the  militia 
in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Bralwuit  were 
entirely  unable  to  read. 

Of  the  young  men  drawn  for  conscription  in 
the  three  periods  1851,  1856,  and  18^9,  there 
were : — 

In  1851  In  IMS  lnjv.9 
Not  able  to  read  nor  wilts  . 14,238  13,343  13,933 
A Mo  only  to  r«wl  . . 4,213  3,778  3,'itl 

Able  to  read  and  write  . 9,843  9,718  11,266 

Of  superior  education  . .10,033  12,961  11,467 

Of  even'  thousand  convicts  who  entered  tho 
prisons  in  1850  and  1855,  there  were  : — 


Not  able  to  read  nor  write  . 

In  1850 
. M0 

In  1855 
666 

Able  only  to  read  . 

. 290 

263 

Able  to  read  and  write . 

. 136 

157 

Of  superior  education  . . 

. 18 

14 

It  appears  that  the  total 

mass  of  indi 

viduals 

destitute  of  primary  instruction,  consisting  of 
adults  and  children  above  two  years  of  age.  Is  to 
the  whole  pop.  as  53  to  100,  or  more  than  one- 
half.  The  instruction  given  to  children  is  far 
from  being  ndequate  to  their  wants ; it  is  limited 
to  reading,  writing,  and  a very  little  of  arithmetic. 
The  scholars  art?  often  merely  kept  in  charge,  and 
leant  nothing;  and,  commonly,  in  the  country 
districts,  the  attendance  of  inure  than  one-half 
is  discontinued  throughout  the  summer,  in  order 
that  something  may  be  earned  by  their  services 
in  the  fields.  The  education  of  girls  is  more 
neglected  than  that  of  boys,  and  both  sexes  are 
generally  taught  together  on  the  same  benches, 
by  male  teachers.  Two-thinls  of  all  the  school- 
masters in  the  kingdom  are  self-appointed,  and 
unwarranted  by  any  certificate  of  competency. 

Catholic  Sunday  schools  for  religious  instruction 
are  very  numerously  attended  in  the  provinces 
of  Flanders  and  Antwerp.  Evening  schools  for 
the  working  classes  arc  established  in  several  of 
the  principal  towns ; and  also  some  excellent  in- 
stitutions for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Public  Charities  and  Pauperism. — Belgium 
possesses  a great  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, consisting  of  richly-endowed  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  mis- 
fortune, misery,  and  want,  and  for  individuals  of 
all  ages. 

Each  commune  has  its  bureau  of  charity  for 
the  distribution  of  money,  food,  or  clothing,  per- 
manently, to  the  sick  poor,  and  occasionally  to 
those  in  health.  Private  establishments  are 
formed  at  Brussels,  Vorviers,  and  Liege,  for  the 
employment  of  indigent  artisans.  Atelier*  de 
Chari it:,  at  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  other  cities, 
alford  work  and  maintenance  to  numerous  desti- 
tute operatives.  The  one  at  Ghent  constantly 
contains,  on  an  average,  450  inmates. 

Numerous  hospitals  and  asylums  for  lunatics 
are  established  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  in  general  the  arrangements  ami  the 
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treatment,  physical  and  moral,  arc  very  judicious  shop,  refectory,  and  dormitory.  The  inmates 
And  commendable.  There  areseveral  ancient  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  are  clad  in  a very  coarse 
endowed  institutions  for  the  maiutennnee  of  uniform.  They  labour  with  the  spade  in  the  fields, 
orphans;  and  in  Antwerp,  Flanders,  Brabant,  or  in  making  bricks,  or  at  manufactures  in  the 
and  Huinnult,  arc  several  foundling  hospitals,  house,  under  the  su|»erintcndcuce  of  an  inspector. 

Belgium  ha* five greatworkhou.se  establishments  All  |iarticiilar*  re$|>octiiig  the  work,  food,  clothes, 
for  the  reception,  confinement,  and  maintenance  of  and  expense*  of  each  individual  are  entered  daily, 
the  poor.  They  are  situated  at  la  Cainbre,  near  in  books  kept  in  the  military  manner.  Mounted 
Brussels,  for  the  province  of  Brabant;  at  Bruges,  guards  patrol  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  to  pre- 
for  the  two  Flanders ; at  Hoogstraeten,  for  the  pro-  vent  the  escape  of  deserters,  and  rewards  are  given 
vince  of  Antwerp ; at  Mons,  for  llaiuault,  Namur,  for  bringing  back  those  who  succeed  in  getting 
and  Luxemburg;  and  at  Kdckheim,  for  the  pro-  away,  for  each  is  compelled  to  remain  at  least  one 
vince*  of  liege  and  Limburg ; and  they  are  not  year.  These  rigorous  measures  for  the  suppression 
only  asylums  for  indigent  persons  either  sick  or  in  , of  mendicancy  have  been  adopted  in  the  absence 
health,  but  prisons  for  condemned  vagubotnl*  and  of  any  acknowledgment  of  a right  to  relief,  and 
beggars.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Kicholls,  in  bis  I notwithstanding  that  a large  portion  of  the  relief 
Beitort  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Holland  and  actually  administered  arises  from  endowments  and 
Belgium,  that,  under  the  present  regulations,  these  voluntary  contributions.  No  right  to  relief  exist* 
provincial  workhouses,  or  tirpots  dr.  mendiciie , are  either  in  Holland  or  Belgium, 
very  defective  institutions, — nurseries  of  idleness  According  to  an  olllcial  statement  made  in  1857, 
ami  promoters  of  pauperism;  and  that  hence  the  there  were  at  that  time  SOX, (MX)  families  in  llel- 
neeessity  arose  for  resorting  to  more  rigorous  J gium,  of  which  89,030  wen*  in  good  circumstances, 
measures,  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  ■ 378.000  in  straitened  (pnublr)  condition,  and 
poor  colonies,  to  which  all  persons  found  begging  146,000  families  in  poverty.  Stated  in  percentage, 
are  scut,  if  alile  to  work,  and  are  compelled  to  la-  ibis  gives  1)  to  the  first,  4 2 to  the  second,  and  49  to 
hour  for  subsistence,  under  strict  discipline  ami  the  third  class.  The  social  condition  of  the  people  is 
low  diet.  He  remarks  that,  hid  the  old  work-  further  detCfibed  by  a return  of  Oct.  I,  1865, 
houses  been  rendered  efficient  by  the  introduction  which  states  the  number  of  * known  beggars  * to 
of  regulations  calculated  to  make  them  tests  lbr  amount  to  88,01 9 individuals,  oi  which  48,041  wer  » 
distinguishing  between  voverty  and  destitution — of  the  male  sex.  Of  the  five,  million  inhabitant* 
providing  only  for  the  fatter — there  would  have  of  Belgium,  about  one  million  and  a half  live 
Seen  no  necessity  for  the  poor  colonies,  where  the  in  80  towns,  and  three  millions  and  a half  in 
test  of  strict  discipline,  hard  lalxmr,  and  scanty  2,4-15  country  parishes. 

diet,  is  so  applied  as  to  lie  held  in  the  greatest  Prisons  amt  Criminal*. — In  Belgium,  the  punish* 
dread  by  the  vagrant  classes.  All  beggar*  are  menus  of  death,  and  of  branding,  although  still 
apprehended  by  the  police.  If  able  to  work,  they  w ritten  in  the  laws,  are  practically  abolished. 
an1  sent  to  the  penal  colony ; if  aged  or  infirm,  or  Criminal*  art1  placed  in  four  central  prisons; 
unable  to  perform  out-door  work,  they  are  sent  to  namely,  at  Client,  for  those  condemned  to  forced 
the  workhouses;  ami  although  the  discipline  of  lalxmr ; at  Vilvorde,  solely  for  confinement ; at  St. 
the  latter  is  defective,  and  their  management  in  Bernard,  near  Antwerp,  for  correction;  and  ut 
many  respects  faulty  in  principle,  they  serve,  with  Alost,  for  military  offences.  There  is  also  in  the 
the  aid  oi  the  coercive  colonies,  to  secure  the  re-  chief  town  of  each  prov.  having  a court  of  assize, 
prcMsion  of  public  mendicity.  The  establishment  and  of  each  a month,  a prison  for  persons  arrested, 
at  la  Cainbre,  near  Brussels,  is  superior,  in  its  or  condemned  to  less  than  six  months’  confine- 
internal  arrangements,  to  the  gnat,  workhouse  at  moot,  ami  for  debtor*.  A separate  penitentiary  for 
Amsterdam,  particularly  in  the  separate  classillca-  female  criminals  is  established  at  Namur.  The 
t ion  of  the  nged,  the  children,  and  adults,  and  also  superintendence  and  instruction  of  female  prisoners 
in  the  good  arrangement  and  cleanliness  of  the  are  confided  to  the  religious  order  of  the  Sisters  of 
sleeping-rooms.  The  sexes  are  strictly  separated  Providence. 

in  all  the  Delgic  institution*  of  this  nature.  By  the  In  general,  there  is  in  Belgium,  1 person  accused 
penal  code,  a mendicant  once  condemned  to  the  of  crime  among  5,000  inhabitants,  and  1 of  niis- 
workhouse  for  public  begging  may  Ik.*  kept  there  demeanour  among  170.  In  100  accused  of  crime 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  hut  in  practice  against  the  (icrson,  20  an;  acquitted;  and  of  the 
he  is  allowed  to  leave  it  whenever  the  commission  same  number  accused  of  crime  against  property,  15 
of  superintendence  are  satisfied  t lint  he  is  dis|x>sed  are  acquitted.  The  number  of  crimes  against  p ro- 
und able  to  labour  for  his  subsistence  without  perty  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  crime* 
resorting  again  to  mendicancy.  . against  persons.  From  the  reports  of  the  central 

The  pnu|>er  colony  of  Belgium  is  near  Hoog-  prison*  in  the  years  1850  and  1855,  it  appears  that 
atraeten,  in  the  N.  extremity  of  the  province  of  in  100  individuals  there  confined,  55  were  utterly 
Antwerp;  it  was  established  in  1823,  by  a chari-  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  29  could  read 
table  society,  which  entered  into  a contract  with  only,  hut  were  otherwise  extremely  ignorant, 
the  government  at  that  time,  to  proride  for  1,000  and  16  could  read  and  write  with  some  degree  of 
mendicants,  on  receiving  for  each  35  florins  per  ; facility. 

annum,  or  24  13*.  The  tract  of  bruyere.  or  poor  ; Government . — Belgium  is  governed  by  a con- 
heathy  land,  which  the  society  purchased  to  form  stitutional  monarchy — under  a dynasty  elected  by 
the  colony,  extends  to  about  1,800  acre*  in  the  the  constituents  of  the  nation.  It*  im!e|»cndcticu 
communes  of  Mcrxplas  and  RykevoreeL  wits  first  proclaimed,  in  an  absolute  manner,  by  a 

The  cultivation  of  this  land  is  carried  on  by  the  provisional  government,  on  the  4th  of  Oct.,  1830, 
pnti|iers,  and  its  crop*  of  potatoes  and  other  vege-  and  on  the  18th  of  the  following  Nov.  it  was  again 
table  produce  are  generally  as  abundant  as  those  of  proclaimed  by  the  national  congress.  By  the 
the  surrounding  communes.  The  building*  are  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  16th  of  Nov.,  1881,  Bel- 
spacious  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  arrangement*  gium  forms  a state  perpetually  neuter  witli  regard 
and  discipline  are  such  as  to  secure  the  general  to  all  other  states.  The  Belgian  constitution, 
healthiness  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a school  for  ; decreed  by  the  national  congress  on  the  7th  of 
elementary  instruction,  an  infirmary,  with  various  j Feb.,  1831,  places  all  governmental  power  in  the 
workshops,  stores,  and  machinery  for  spinning  and  nation,  operating  by  means  of  the  representative 
weaving.  One  ward  is  used  in  cumniuu  os  work-  system.  It  establishes!  individual  liberty,  lliu 
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inviolability  of  even*  man’s  house  ami  property,  I nominate  his  successor,  with  the  assent  of  the 
the  perfect  liberty  ami  independence  of  religious  two  chambers,  and  if  no  nomination  be  made,  the 
worship  and  opinions,  the  right  of  assembling  nnd  ' throne  is  vacant.  The  person  of  the  king  is  in- 
asoociatiug,  the  liU-rty  of  the  press,  the  lilierty  of  violable.  HU  ministers  alone  are  res|Kmsible.  No 
teaching,  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  inde-  act  of  the  king  is  valid  unless  countersigned  by  a 
pendence  of  the  judicial  power.  No  suite  church  minister,  who  thereby  becomes  responsible.  The 
iw  recognised,  and  no  one  can  Is*  compelled  to  con-  king  nominates  and  dismisses  his  ministers  at 
form  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  forms  and  cere-  will,  confers  gradations  of  rank  in  the  army,  and 
monies  of  any  ecclesiastical  system.  The  state  appoints  nil  persons  employed  in  the  general  ad- 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  nomination  or  ministration,  with  some  exceptions,  indicated  by 
ap|Miintment  of  the  ministers  of  any  religions  dc-  the  law.  He  sanctions  the  laws,  and  issues  the 
nomination,  nor  to  prevent  the  publication  of  their  orders  and  decrees  for  their  execution,  without 
acts.  The  form  of  marriage,  as  a civil  compact,  possessing  any  power  either  of  suspending  the  laws 
is  required  to  precede  the  act  of  religious  boned ic-  themselves,  or  of  dispensing  with  their  execution, 
tion.  Belgians  have  the  right  to  assemble  peace-  He  commands  the  laud  and  sea  forces,  declares 
ably  and  unarmed  : but  assemblage*  in  the  open  war.  negotiates  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance,  and 
air  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  police.  All  power  of  commerce  ; but  treaties  of  commerce,  and  others 
emanates  from  the  people,  and  must  lie  exercised  involving  important  consequences,  are  of  no  effect 
in  the  manner  established  by  the  constitution.  without  the  sanction  of  the  chambers.  The  king 
The  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively  may  especially  convoke  or  adjourn  and  dissolve 
bv  the  king,  the  ehamlier  of  representatives,  and  the  chambers,  and  he  can  mitigate  or  remit  the 
the  senate.  Each 'branch  possesses  the  power  of  sentences  of  punishment  pronounced  by  the  judges, 
first  moving  the  adoption  of  laws;  but  such  as  He  can  also  confer  titles  of  nobilitv, but  he  has  no 
relate  to  the  state  expenses  and  receipts  must  lie  power  to  attach  to  them  any  privileges  whatever, 
first  voted  by  the  chamber  of  representatives,  'flic  all  Belgians  being  absolutely  equal  in  the  eye  of 
interpretation  of  the  laws,  with  re-poet  to  autho-  the  law.  The  nobility  enjoy  only  a personal  title, 
rity,  I n -longs  only  to  the  legislature.  The  exeeu-  without  constituting  a social  order.  No  member 
five  power  is  exercised  by  the  king,  as  directed  by  of  the  royal  family  can  lie  a minister,  and  no  one 
the  constitution,  and  the  judiciary  | lower  by  the  who  is  not  a Belgian  by  birth  or  naturalisation, 
court*  and  tribunals.  All  decrees  and  judgments  Ministers  have  no  deliberative  voice  in  the  cham- 
are  executed  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Questions  tiers  unless  they  an*  members.  They  can  enter, 
relating  exclusively  to  provincial  and  communal  however,  and  demand  a hearing  ; and  the  chain- 
matters  are  determined  by  the  councils  of  the  hers  can  demand  their  presence  when  require* L 
provinces  and  communes.  They  are  liable  to  be  accused  by  the  chamber  of 

The  members  of  the  two  chandlers  represent  the  representatives,  who  can  bring  them  before  the 
nation,  and  not  merely  the  province  or  subdivision  court  of  cassation,  which  alone  is  empowered  to 
of  a province  bv  which  they  are  nominated.  The  judge  them.  The  king  cannot  withdraw  a mi- 
aittings  of  the  chamlicrs  are  public,  but  each  cham-  ulster  from  responsibility,  nor  pardon  him  when 
her  can  form  itself  into  a secret  committee  on  the  condemned,  without  a demand  for  portion  from  one 
demand  of  its  president  and  ten  members.  Mein-  j of  the  chambers.  There  are  five  ministers;  namely, 
hem  of  either  chamber  cannot  receive  any  pension,  I a minister  of  justice,  of  the  interior,  of  foreign 
or  hold  any  paid  office  under  the  government,  affairs,  of  public  works,  of  war,  ami  of  finance, 
and  during  the  session  they  cannot  lie  arrested  or  The  king  is  declared  of  age  at  eighteen  years, 
detained,  except  for  any  flagrant  misdemeanour,  j Ik-fore  he  can  exorcise  the  functions  of  royalty,  he 
The  ehamlier  of  representatives  is  composed  of  must  take  the  following  oath  in  the  presence  of 
deputies  chosen  directly  by  citizens  who  pay  taxes  « the  two  legislative  chambers: — ‘I  swear  to  ob- 
tothe  amount  of  at  least  20  florins,  about  33  shil-  j serve  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Belgian 
lings.  The  number  of  deputies  cannot  exceed  the  people  ; to  maintain  the  inde|ie»deiice  of  the 
proportion  of  1 to 40,000  inhabitants.  To  become  : nation,  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory.’  Judges 
a deputy,  it  is  necessary  to  lie  a Belgian  by  birth  j receive  their  appointments  directly  from  the  king, 
or  by  naturalisation;  to  lie  in  possession  of  the  * and  hold  them  for  life,  wo  that  they  cannot  lie 
civil  and  political  rights  of  the  kingdom  ; to  have  superseded  but  by  their  own  consent,  or  by  a judg- 
nttuined  the  age  of  25;  and  to  be  resident  in  Bel-  ment  and  for  reasons  pronounced  in  open  court, 
gium.  No  other  condition  of  eligibility  can  lie  j The  trial  by  jury  is  cwtnhli*hcri  for  all  criminal 
required.  The  representatives  are  elected  for  four  and  political  charge-,  and  for  offences  of  the  prms. 
years,  and  one  half  of  the  whole  are  renewed  every  No  extraordinary  judicial  commission,  or  tribunal, 
two  years.  On  a dissolution,  the  whole  ehamlier  can  lie  created  under  any  denomination  whatever, 
i*  renewed.  Each  representative,  except  those  No  taxes  can  be  levied  by  the  state  unless  or- 
who  live  in  Brussels,  receives  200  florins  (10  dained  by  a law  of  the  legislative  chambers;  and 
guineas)  each  month  of  the  session,  a-  indemnity  all  taxes,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  army,  must 
of  expenses.  The  senate  is  composed  of  half  a-  lie  voted  annual  ly.  The  civil  li.-t  is  fixed  for  the 
many  members  as  the  chamber  of  representatives,  duration  of  each  reign.  For  that  of  king  Leojiold  II. 
and  they  are  elected  by  the  same  citizens  for  eight  it  was  fixed  at  2,751,323  franc*,  or  110,040/., 
years.  Half  are  renewed  everv  four  years,  and  besides  the  appropriation  of  the  royal  edifices,  and 
the  whole  on  a dissolution.  'The  qualifications  court  expenses,  raising  it,  together  with  allowances 
are  the  same  a-  for  the  representatives,  except  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  to  4,201,31/0 
that  the  age  must  he  at  least  forty  years,  and  the  francs,  or  168,0564 

amount  paid  in  direct  taxes  must  Ik?  at  least  1,000  In  each  province  a governor  is  appointed,  di- 
florins (844)  The  senators  receive  no  payment,  rectlv  amenable  to  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
on  account  of  indemnity  of  expenses.  The  session  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  and  securing  the 
of  the  chambers  must  last  at  least  forty  days.  The  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  each  adrainistra- 
numlier  of  representatives  Is  102,  and  of  senators  j live  airondissemont  is  siqierintended  by  a com- 
61.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  king  are  ' missary,  under  the  provincial  governor.  The  ex- 
hereditary  in  a direct  male  line,  natural  and  le-  elusive  interests  of  each  province  are  committed 
giiimate,  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  to  a provincial  council,  elected  by  the  citizens, 
perpetual  exclusion  of  female*  and  their  descend*  who  elect  the  national  representatives.  'Pie  num- 
auta.  iu  default  of  male  issue,  the  king  may  her  of  councillors  in  each  province  is  from  fifty  to 
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seventy.  Each  commune  lias  also  its  council  to 
manage  the  attain*  which  beloug  exclusively  to 
its  inhabitant*.  The  members  are  elected  a*  those 
of  the  provincial  councils,  in  the  propurl  ion  of  one, 
on  on  average,  to  1K7  inhabitants.  Each  com- 
mune has  from  two  to  four  bailiff*,  ami  a burgo- 
master, who  is  the  principal  local  officer  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  oml  the  direction  of , 
police  affairs. 

Judicial  System. — A tribunal  tie  jmtix  in  each  can- 
ton, a tribunal  tie  premiere  instance  in  each  nr- 
rondissement,  and  three  courts  of  npfM'al, — at 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege, — form  three  degrees 
of  civil  jurisdiction.  Misdemeanours  belonging  to 
the  correctional  police  are  judged  by  a section  of 
the  tribunal  tie  premiere  instance;  crimes  and 
graver  misdemeanours,  political  offences,  and 
abuses  of  the  press,  are  judged  by  a court  of 
assizes  in  each  province,  with  a jury  of  citizens 
possessing  certain  qualifications  indicated  by  the 
law. 

A Cour  tie  Cassation,  or  annulment,  at  Brus- 
sels, decides  upon  demands  against  judgments 
pronounced  in  the  other  courts  ami  tribunals. 
Commercial  affairs  are  judged  by  thirteen  tribu- 
nals of  commerce,  in  the  principal  commercial  ! 
town*.  Military  laws  are  administered  by  coun-  j 
oils  of  war,  and  by  a high  court  at  Brussels  for 
final  decisions. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  pronounces  only  upon 
the  validity  of  legal  forms,  and  therefore  refers  all 
cases  of  violation  or  misapplication  of  the  law 
to  another  tribunal.  The  courts  of  appeal  decide 
upon  appeals  respecting  the  judgments  tendered  ; 
in  the  tribunals  dc  premiere  instance  in  civil  ' 
manors,  and  affairs  of  commerce  and  correctional  I 
police. 

The  tribunal*  de  premiere  instance  give  definitive 
judgments  upon  ail  civil  affairs  involving  sums 
under  a thousand  francs;  and  the  tribunal*  de 
juiix  determine  cases  extending  to  50  fr.  or  to  . 
100  fr.  with  appeal  t<>  superior  courts.  The  tri- 
bunals of  municipal  police  arc  composed  of  n . 
justice  of  peace,  a commissary  of  police,  and  of 
the  burgomaster  or  bailiff  of  the  commune.  The 
highest  degree  of  judicial  proceeding*  is  exercised 
by  the  courts  of  assize,  which,  in  the  cities  of 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  are  com|s>sed  of  a 
president  and  four  assessors,  chosen  from  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  courts  of  appeal. 

In  the  other  chief  provincial  cities  these  courts 
are  formed  of  four  judges  de  premiere  instance, 
ami  a councillor  of  the  courts  of  appeal  as  pre- 
sident. Twelve  jurymen  are  chosen  for  each 
case  by  luillot,  from  qualified  citizens,  ami  decide 
upon  the  question  of  guilt ; and  then,  according 
to  their  decision,  the  court  acquits  or  applies  the 
punish  men  I which  the  law  declares.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  business  of  the  courts  requires  an- 
nually the  services  of  2,1 60  jurymen,  and  that  the  | 
kingdom  contains  20,3o'J  citizens  qualified  us  the  | 
law  demands  for  the  performance  of  that  iinpor-  i 
tarit  office. 

finances. — The  public  income  and  expenditure  ! 
of  Belgium  ha*  averaged  for  the  last  few  years 
the  sum  of  150,000,000  francs,  or  6,000,000/.  ster- 
ling. The  revenue  for  the  year  1»0I  amounted  to 
148,629.100  francs,  or  5,045,167/.,  ami  the  expen- 
diture for  the  same  year  to  141,776,437  francs,  or 
6,671,0594;  the  revenue  for  1862  was  168,214,490 
francs,  or  6,128,579/.,  and  the  expenditure 
145,176,890  francs,  or  6,807,0554 ; and  the  revenue 
for  1863  was  153,214,490  francs,  or  6,144,3804, 
while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  but  145,176,390 
francs,  or  5,805,2894  The  following  were  the  chief 
items  of  the  revenue  ami  expeuditure  of  the  rear 
1863  s— 

VOL  I. 


Rkvexxe  or  1863. 

1 Francs 

£ 

Land  Tax  . 

18,886,290 

755,452 

I noome  Tax 

10,505,000 

420,200 

Tax  on  Trade  Licences  . 

4,016,000 

160,200 

; Customs  . 

14,375,000 

672,200 

Excise  Duties  . 

30,755,000 

1 ,070,200 

* Enregistreraent  ’ L Fines 

30,320,000 

1,212,800 

Domains  . 

4,480,000 

179,200 

Post  Office 

2.960,0110 

1 18,400 

Railways  .... 

29,585,000 

1 ,183,4*8) 

! Stamps,  iic. 

10,708,500 

428,340 

Miscellaneous  Items  . 

624,700 

24,988 

Total  Income  . 

153,214,490 

6,144.360 

Exi-kndjti'iik  or  1863. 

Francs 

£ 

Public  Debt 

40,422,010 

1,616,880 

Civil  List  ami  Crown  i 
Dotations  . . . i 

4,201,890 

168,056 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affair* 

8.856,802 

134,264 

„ the  interior 

9,462,880 

379,315 

„ Finances 

12.775,050 

611,002 

„ Justice  . 

13.280,117 

631,205 

„ Public  Works 

25.759,809 

1 ,030,892 

..  War 

83.292,182 

1,831,685 

Miscellaneous  Items 

2,606,200 

102,480 

Total  Expenditure  . 

145,176,390 

6,805,289 

The  Belgian  budget  is  at  first  sight  calculated 
to  appear  larger  than  it  l*  in  reality,  all  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  post-office,  the  railway,  oml  the 
telegraphs  being  recorded  as  revenue,  while  the 
working  expenses  of  those  establishments  are  in- 
scribed in  the  budget  of  public  works,  and  swell 
the  apparent  amount  of  expenditure.  Of  the 
whole  revenue  recorded  for  1863.  about  49,000,000 
francs  are  derived  from  sundry  and  patrimonial 
sources,  and  112,000,000  francs  from  taxation. 

Tim  national  debt  of  Belgium  was  as  follows  iii 
the  year  1863 : — 


TVaerlptJon  of  D«U 

Nominal 

CspkUl 

Rale*  of 
loirmt 

Franc* 

Per  c«dl 

Part  of  Dutch  Debt  . . | 

16,931,200 

220.106,682 

H 

('anal*.  Roads,  and  Railways  . 

16,016,000 

4 

Railways,  Original  ) 

Amount.  . 60,850,800  / 

j War  Indemnity,  Ori-  1 

30,775,333 

3 

3 

' ginal  Amount  7, C24.0O0  J 

j Tow  n of  Brussels 

6,000,000 

6 

! Conversion  of  6 <•  «of  1832  and  ) 
j Treasury  Bonds  . . i 

71,767,682 

H 

Reimbursement  to  TTolland  \ 

of  n nominal  capital  of  *• 
169.312.000  at  2$  . 1 

Conversion  of  the  5 */.,  Trails ) 

74,577,500 

*i 

of  1840,  1842,  1 848,  ami  of  [ 
Treasury  Bonds  . . ) 

150,433,700 

a 

Conversion  of  5 Loan  oM 

1*52,  and  issue  of  45,000,000  j- 
fr.  Loan  for  Public  Works  j 

C8, 879, 000 

a 

Total  . . . | 

655.486,047 

£26,219,442 

The  debt  is  paid  off  gradually  by  the  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure,  and  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund,  or  caisse  d'umortissement.  On  Sep- 
tember 1,  1864,  the  total  debts  bad  been  reduced 
to  639,000,000  francs,  or  25,560,000/.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that,  in  the  year  1884,  the  net  income  of  the 
state  railways  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire 
interest  of  the  debt. 

A rmtj  and  Nary. — The  quota  of  the  Belgio 
armv  is  determined  every  year  by  a law.  The 
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expenses  of  the  war  department  in  1880-31  were 
86,643,275  francs.  In  1838  it  had  fallen  to 
42,078,786  francs,  or  leas  than  half;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  decrease  till,  in  1847,  it  amounted  to  only 
27,482,607  francs;  hut  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution in  France,  nnd  the  commotions  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Continent,  by  which  the  tranquillity 
of  Belgium  was  seriously  threatened,  the  war  ex- 
penditure for  1848  rose  to  about  38,000,600  francs. 
It  was  gradually  reduced,  however,  and  in  the 
year  1868  amounted  to  but  33,262,132  francs,  or 
1,331,685/. 

According  to  the  law  of  June  8, 1853,  the  stand- 
ing army  of  Belgium  is  to  consist  of  100,000  men, 
distributed  over  sixteen  regiments  of  infantry, 
seven  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  four  regiments  of 
artillery.  The  actual  number  of  soldiers  under 
arms,  at  the  end  of  1862,  amounted  to  73.718 
rank  and  file,  comprising  56,550  infantry.  8,202 
cavalry,  6,700  artillery,  1,690  engineers,  and  576 
train.  The  artillery  was  possessed  of  152  pieces 
of  ordnance. 

The  army  is  formed  by  conscription,  to  which 
every  able  man  who  has  completed  his  nineteenth 
year  is  liable.  Substitution  is  permitted.  The 
legal  period  of  service  is  eight  years,  of  which, 
however,  one-half  is  allowed,  as  a rule,  on  fur- 
lough. A comparatively  large  number  of  men 
are  on  sendee  in  the  eleven  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, Antwerp,  Mons,  Cbarlcroy,  Philippe vilic, 
Tirlemont,  Ash,  Touruay,  Menin,  Ypres,  Ghent, 
and  Namur. 

The  navy  of  Belgium  consists  of  seven  vessels, 
namely,  a brig  of  twenty  guns,  a sloop  of  twelve, 
and  two  gunltonts  of  live  guns  each,  with  three 
trans|>ort  steamers.  Belgium,  on  her  separation  from 
Holland,  was  left  entirely  without  an  armed  navy. 

Jfistoiy. — In  the  ages  immediately  preceding 
ami  Hul>*cqucnt  to  the  t'hnstian  era,  much  of  the 
great  plain  which  now  comprises  the.  provinces  of 
W.  and  E.  Flanders  and  Antwerp,  was  partially 
overflowed  by  the  ocean.  The  soil  was  so  marshy 
that  an  inundation  or  a tcmtiest  threw  down 
whole  forests,  such  as  are  still  discovered  below 
the  surface.  The  sea  and  rivers  had  no  limits, 
nnd  the  earth  no  solidity.  Many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  low  plain  lived  in  huts  placed  upon 
the  mounds  of  sand,  or  elevated  above  the  reach 
of  the  tides  upon  stakes.  They  had  fish  for  food, 
rain  water  for  drink,  and  ]>eat  for  fuel.  (Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist,  lib.  16.)  The  higher  S.  nnd  E.  parts, 
forming  at  present  the  Walloon  country,  were 
covered  by  the  immense  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
which  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt, 
and  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  tribes  of  the 
German  race  (Caw.  lib.  ii.  4.)  who  lived  by  hunt- 
ing, and  by  rudely  cultivating  the  earth.  Thev 
formed  a part  of  the  third  division  of  Gaul,  which 
bv  the  Romans  was  called  Belgia,  Belgium,  or 
Gallia  Belgica,  and  were  the  least  civilised  ami 
most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic  nat  ions.  (Gr*. 
lib.  1.  1.)  They  had  cities,  surrounded  by  lofty 
stone  walls  and*  fortified  gates,  requiring  the  use 
of  the  Roman  battering- nuns  and  moving  towers. 
Their  armies  contained  troop*  of  cavalry;  the 
country  produced  supplies  of  corn,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  consisted  of  two 
classes,  chiefs  and  slaves;  and  Druidism  from 
Britain  was  universally  predominant. 

In  the  3rd,  4tli,  nnd  5th  centuries,  the  character 
of  the  Belgic  population  was  greatly  changed  by 
successive  invasions  of  Salian  Franks  from  the 
north,  whose  progress  westward  terminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Frankish  or  French  empire 
in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes  were  either  destroyed 
or  reduced  to  slavery.  Christianity  was  intro- 


duced, and  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  im- 
mense forests  and  solitudes  of  the  higher  country. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.n.  800,  the  physical 
state  of  the  country  lmd  become  much  improved. 
In  the  W.  embankments  were  raised  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  ami  in  the  E.  large 
tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ; hut  the  fierce  ami 
valiant  warriors  who  formerly  occupied  the.  soil 
were  succeeded  by  an  abject  race  of  serfs  who 
cultivated  the  domains  of  haughty  lords  and  ira- 
|ierious  priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense 
(sissessioiis : 14,000  families  of  vassals  belonged  to 
the  single  Abbey  of  Ni voile,  and  the  income  of 
the  Alibey  of  Alne  exceeded  1,800,000  dollars. 
The  Flemings  formed  associations  called  Gihtm 
(the  English  guilds)  for  protection  against  the 
despotic  violence  of  the  Franks,  as  well  as  for 
social  assistance.  These  were  the  origin  of  all 
the  ancient  municipal  corporations,  and  within  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Flanders 
was  covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end  of 
the  11th  century,  when  all  the  states  except 
Flanders  were  reduced,  by  the  tierce  quarrels  of 
the  feudal  lords  and  prince  bishops,  to  a cheerless 
waste  of  bondage,  the  fanatical  phrensv  of  the 
crusades  induced  many  of  the  nobles  to  |«irt  with 
lands,  and  to  grant  great  privileges  ami  pditical 
powers,  ill  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  equipping 
armies  to  fight  the  Saracens,  Their  wealthy 
vassals,  the  Flemish  burghers,  were  thus  enabled 
to  purchase  independence,  ami  a jurisdiction  of 
their  own.  They  consequently  formed  themselves 
into  communes  elected  bailiffs,  directed  their  own 
nffnirs,  and  built  magnificent  town-halls  with  huge 
belfries,  as  temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties. 
The  people,  conscious  of  their  power,  gradually 
extorted  from  their  rulers  so  many  concessions, 
that  the  provinces  formed,  in  reality,  a democracy, 
and  were  only  nominally  subject  to  the  monarch 
of  France  and  his  nobles.  When  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  subject  to  despotism,  ami  involved  in 
comparative  ignorance  and  barliarism,  the  court 
of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence 
of  liberty,  civilisation,  and  useful  knowledge; 
and  when  the  shi|»  of  other  nations  scarcely  ven- 
tured lieyond  the  sight  of  laud,  those  of  the  Flemish 
merchants  traversed  the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  possessed  all  the  commerce  and  wealth 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  state  the  pro- 
vinces long  continued,  until  they  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Previous  to  this 
event,  we  find  only  unconnected  duchies,  counties, 
lordships,  towns,  w ith  innumerable  rights,  claims 
ami  privileges,  advanced  and  enforced  now  by 
subjects  and  vassals  against  each  other  or  against 
their  lords;  ami  now  by  lords  and  vassals  against 
the  monarch,  without  the  expression  of  any  col- 
lective idea  of  Belgium  as  a nation.  Under  the 
Burgundian  dynasty  the  commercial  nnd  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  low  country  enjoyed  a re- 
markable prosperity.  The  famous  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  was  instituted  in  1430;  and  befure 
the  end  of  the  15lh  century  the  city  of  Ypres  hail 

4.000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  50,000  weavers. 
Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great  marts  of  the 
commercial  world,  ami  contained  each  about 

200.000  inhali.  In  the  Flemish  court  of  the  Duke 
of  liurgtindv,  named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455, 
luxurious  living  was  earned  to  a vicious  and 
foolish  excess.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in  gorgeous 
velvets,  satins,  and  jewellery,  and  their  banquets 
were  given  with  almost  incredible  splendour. 

This  luxury  produced  depravity  ami  crime  to 
such  an  extent,  that  in  one  year  1,400  murder* 
wore  committed  in  Ghent,  in  the  gambling-houses 
and  other  resorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were 
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cultivated  with  great  success.  Van  Eyck  in- 
vented the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the 
Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Painting  on  glass, 
polishing  diamonds,  lace,  tapestry,  and  chime* 
were  also  invented  ill  Belgium,  at  this  period.  | 
Mist  of  the  magnificent  cathedrals  and  town-halls 
iu  the  country  were  built  in  the  13th  and  1-ith 
centuries.  History,  poetry,  anil  learning  were 
much  cultivated ; and  the  university  of  Louvain 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In  1477 1 
Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty  of  the  empire 
of  Austria;  and  after  many  years  of  contest  be- 1 
tween  the  despotic  Maximilian  and  the  demo-  | 
erotic  Flemings,  the  government,  in  1519,  dc- ' 
soended  to  his  grandson,  Charles  V.,  King  of  j 
Sjiain  and  Emperor  of  Germany . In  his  reign  the 
atlhience  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained  its 
highest  point.  The  city  of  Ghent  contained 

1 75.000  inhabitants  of  whom  100,000  were  em- 
ployed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  art*. 
Bruges  annually  exported  stuffs  of  English  and 
Sjtauish  wool  to  the  value  of  #,000,1)00  florins. 
The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  2,500 
vessels,  waiting  their  turn  to  come  to  the  wharfs : 
her  gates  were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded  waggons ; 
and  her  exchange  was  attended,  twice  a day,  hv 

5.000  merchants  who  exjiended  130,000  golden 
crowns  in  a single  banquet  given  to  Philip,  the 
son  of  Charles  V.  The  value  of  the  wool  an-  | 
Dually  imported  from  England  and  Sjwiin  exceeded 
4,000,000  pieces  of  gold.  This  amazing  prosperity 
experienced  a rapid  and  fatal  decline  under  the 
tvranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip  1 1.,  son  of  Charles  V'. 
'fhe  doctrines  of  the  protestant  reformation  had 
found  numerous  adherents  in  Belgium.  Luther- 
anism was  preached  with  great  zeal  by  several 
reformers,  who  drew  around  them  crowds  amount- 1 
ing  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties  of  iconoclasts 
also  appeared,  ami  demolished  the  ornamental  pro-  i 
pertv  of  400  churches.  Protestant  persecution  by 
the  inquisition  had  l>een  commenced  by  Charles  V.; 
but  by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  most 
diulsdical  extravagance.  He  tilled  the  country 
with  S|tanish  soldiers,  and  commissioned  the  Duke  ‘ 
of  Alva  to  extirjiate,  without  mercy,  every  pro- 
testant  heretic  in  Belgium.  Ruin  and  dread  of 
death  in  its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands 
of  artisans  to  England,  where  they  introduced  the 
manufacturing  skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Com- 
merce ami  t rade  in  Flanders  dwindled  away,  many 
of  the  rich  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg  for 
bread,  the  great  cities  were  half  deserted,  and 
forest  wolves  often  devoured  the  scattered  inha-  ; 
bitauts  of  desolated  villages.  Belgium  remained  j 
under  Spanish  dominion  until  the  memorable  vie-  j 
tory  of  Kaiuillies,  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  sub-  I 
ject  again  to  Austria;  and  having  been  several  | 
times  conquered  by,  and  reconquered  from,  the  i 
French,  it  was  incorporated,  in  1795,  with  the  j 
French  republic,  and  divided  into  departments.  | 
By  this  union,  Belgium  secured  a suppression  of  j 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption  from  ter-  j 
ritorial  contributions,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  a 
more  extensive  division  of  real  property,  a repeal 
of  the  game  laws,  an  admirable  registry  law,  a 
cheap  system  of  tax  collection,  the  advancement 
of  education  in  central  schools  and  lvceums,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  by  the  creation  of 
codes,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  trial  bv 
jury,  and  the  general  use  of  the  French  language. 
By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium were  annexed  Co  those  of  Holland,  to  form 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  existed 
until  the  revolution  in  1830,  when  Belgium  be- 
came nil  i»dc|>cndent  nation.  Her  union  with 
Holland  was  one  of  convenience  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and  not  attri- 
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bu table  to  any  congeniality  of  the  people  joined 
together,  who  differ  in  national  character,  in  re- 
ligion, and,  to  some  extent,  in  language.  The 
Belgians  complained  of  living  forced  into  a union 
which  they  would  not  have  sought,  and  that  its 
terms  were  imequaL  The  French  revolution  of 
1830  excited  the  prcdis|Mtsition  to  insurrectionary 
movement,  and  the  result  was  a declaration, 
and.  finally,  a general  recognition,  ofinde|iendence, 
leading  to  the  election  of  Prince  I^c>«»|m»1i1  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  as  first  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Antiquities. — No  part  of  Europe  contains,  within 
the  same  extent  of  area,  so  many  objects  and  fur- 
nishes so  many  associations,  to  interest  the  anti- 
quarian, the  political,  ecclesiastical,  or  military 
historian,  the  artist,  and  the  poet.  Numerous 
ancient  cities  and  towns,  some  of  which  existed 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  still  are  adorned 
with  magnificent  Gothic  structures  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  recall  to  the  imagination  the  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  the  days  of  chivalry;  and  on  many 
u lone  hill,  and  forest  solitude,  stand  the  ruins  of 
castles,  ablievs,  and  chateaux,  whose  lordly  owners 
have  been  the  heroes  of  romantic  legends.  In  the 
S.  and  E.  provinces  are  found  lithoi,  tumuli,  and 
other  remains  of  the  Celtic  Druids  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  excavation  of  numerous  apartments 
and  passages  in  several  subterranean  caverns, 
particularly  that  of  the  hill  of  St.  Peter,  near 
Maestricht,  which  contains  above  HHf,000  different 
avenues,  12  ft.  in  width,  and  from  (i  to  24  in  height. 
Numerous  coins  and  medals  of  the  Romans  have 
i»een  found  on  the  sites  of  their  camps  and  roads; 
and  Roman  masonry,  containing  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  the  Menapinn  divinities  has  been  dis- 
covered among  the  relics  of  ancient  towns,  in 
places  now  overflowed  by  the  sea.  Near  Charlerov, 
in  the  midst  of  lieautiful  scenery,  are  the  mins  of 
the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Alne,  the  cloisters  of  which 
were  formed  by  300  columns  of  the  finest  marble. 
The  old  castles  of  the  15th  century,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Liege,  are  desvrilied  iu  riir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel  of  (Quentin  Dunvnrd. 

The  numlier  of  eminent  and  remarkable  indivi- 
duals who  were  bom  iu  Belgium  is  very  great. 
Belgium  is  the  country  of  birth  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  of  Scaliger,  Lipsins,  and  Van  Helmont ; 
of  the  geographers  Orteliua  and  Mercator;  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent;  of  Perkin  Warlieek, 
who  was  the  son  of  a Jew  of  Tournay;  of  the 
painters  Van  Eyck,  (Juentin  Matsys,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyke, Teniers,  Jordacus,  Snyders,  and  many  other 
]iaintcr*  of  the  Flemish  school. 

BELGRADE  (an.  Singidunum ),  a fortified  town 
of  the  principality  of  Servia,  on  the  right  l tank  of 
the  Dannlx?,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Save;  lat.  4 1°  47'  46"  N.,  long.  20°  39'  E.  Pop. 
estimated  about  30,000.  From  its  position,  on  the 
limits  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empire,  at  the 
confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  its  great  strength, 
and  the  numerous  sieges  it  has  sustained,  much 
interest  has  long  been  attached  to  Belgrade.  Its 
citadel,  on  a steep  hill,  100  ft.  high,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  occupies  a most  formidable  |Misition. 
It  has  been  very  strongly  fortified;  and  if  it  were 
properly  repaired  and  garrisoned,  with  the  forti- 
fications on  the  low  ground  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  sweeping  as  they  do  everv  approach  by  land 
and  water,  it  would  lie  all  but  impregnable.  Lat- 
i terly,  however,  its  works  have  been  neglected, 
and  they  are  now  going  fast  to  ruin.  Within  the 
| citadel  are  the  arsenal  and  magazines,  the  prin- 
cipal mosque,  and  the  palace  of  Hie  pacha;  the 
latter  constructed  of  wood  and  mud ! The  town 
| lies  principally  to  the  W.  and  SW.  of  the  fortress, 
j airily  along  the  Save,  ami  partly  on  higher  ground, 

| and  is  surrounded  by  walls  ami  palisades,  geue- 
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rally  ih  a ruinous  state.  The  situation  of  the  town  I 
is  no  better  than  that  of  the  citadel.  Many  of  its  j 
houses  are  in  mins ; most  of  them  are  of  the  meanest 
possible  description,  * worse  even  than  the  cabins 
of  the  Irish  and  the  streets  are  disgustingly  filthy, 
and  infested  with  herds  of  half-starved  dogs.  The 
liazar  consists  of  several  rows  of  miserable  wooden 
booths,  entirely  o|»en  towards  the  street : their  as- 
sortment of  goods  cMTcsjxmds  with  their  appear- 
ance. The  reigning  Prince  of  Servia  formerly  re-  , 
sided  nt  Krngugewatz,  but  he  has  built  here  a 
handsome  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a 
Greek  church,  and  barracks.  The  manufactures 
am  inconsiderable,  consisting  principally  of  car]K?ts, 
silk  goods,  some  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, with  saddlery,  Ac.  It  has  u good  port  on  I 
the  Danube,  ami  it  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  I 
of  which,  in  consequence,  it  still  preserves  some 
small  share. 

The  Turks,  under  Solymnn  the  Magnificent, ! 
took  Belgrade  in  1 ’>*22,  and  held  it  till  1688,  when  ; 
it  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists.  Two  years  after, 
it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  and 
though  it  has  since  l>ecii  repeatedly  taken  by  the 
Imperialists,  they  have,  in  most  instances.  mh>ii 
after  restored  it  to  its  Ottoman  masters,  of  whose  j 
miserable  government  its  present  abject  and  de- 
graded condition  is  a striking,  though,  unhappily, 
not  a rare  example.  It  was  taken,  in  1807,  by 
the  Servian  insurgents,  who,  on  being  obliged 
to  altandon  it  in  1813,  burnt  the  suburbs,  and 
partly  destroyed  the  fortifications.  The  town  was 
placed,  in  1815,  along  with  Servia,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Prince  Miloseh ; but  its  citadel,  according 
to  treaty,  is  still  occupied  by  a Turkish  garrison. 

BELlDA,  an  inland  town  of  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  prov.  Tittcri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ixviser 
Atlas,  near  the  plain  of  Metidjah ; 2a  m.  S.  Algiers, 
and  10  ro.  ME.  Medeah;  lat.  30°  18'  N„  long.  2° 
46'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a wall  12  to  It!  ft. 
high,  which  has  four  gates,  one  at  each  of  the 
cardinal  (sunt*.  Its  streets  arc  wider  and  more 
agreeable  than  those  of  Algiers:  the  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  contains  many  gardens. 
It  suffered  much  from  the  violent  earthquake  of 
182a,  since  which  the  houses  have  been  with  only  . 
a ground-tloor.  Bclida  lias  some  trade  in  grocery, 
spices,  and  other  natural  produce;  its  vicinity  is 
fertile  and  picturesque.  In  July,  1830,  the  in- 
habitants invited  the  French  to  defend  them 
against  the  Knhylcs ; but  after  their  arrival  the 
Bedouins  corojx-lled  the  citizens  to  take  up  arms  ; 
against  them.  Next  year,  however,  the  French  1 
took  I'elida. 

BKL1NZOXA,  or  BELLEXZ.  a townofSwit-! 
zerland.  cant.  Ticino,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a | 
deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino,  a m.  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  1-ngo  Mnggiofe,  and  15  m.  N. 
Lugano;  lat.  40°  10' 35"  N.,  long.  x°  55'  80"  E. 
Pop.  2.106  in  I860.  Being  situated  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  great  mad  from  Italy  to  Switzer- 
land, by  the  St.  Got  hard  {>ass,  it  is  a dej>6t  for  the 
merchandise  pacing  between  them.  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  and  n bridge  over  the  Ticino, 
714  ft.  long,  and  24  ft.  wide. 

BKLITZ,  or  HKLZIG,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  12  in.  S.  by  W.  Potsdam.  Pop. 
2,674  in  1861.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and 
fosses;  and  is  the  seat  of  a board  of  ecclesiastical  I 
inspection.  Flax  is  grown  extensively  in  its  | 
vicinity,  ami  it  has  mauularturcs  of  linen  and  two 
paper-mills. 

BELLA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Po- 1 
tenza,  cap.  cant.,  15  m.  S.  by  W.  Melfi.  Pop. 
5,460  in  1861.  It  is  situated  on  a hill;  has  a col-  ] 
legiatc  and  one  other  church,  a hospital  and  three  j 
charitable  foundations. 


BELLAC,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  ITaute  Vienna 
cap.  airond.,  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Vincou  and  the  Gartempe, 
24  m.  NNW.  Limoges.  Pop.  3,633  in  1861.  The 
town  has  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  on 
agricultural  society,  with  various  manufactures, 
and  a considerable  trade  in  cattle,  oak  timber,  and 
chestnuts. 

BELLARY  ( Valnhari),  a distr.  or  collectorate  of 
Hindustan,  presid.  Madras,  [vart  of  the  Balaghaut 
ceded  distr.  (See  Balaghaut.) 

Bkli  a icy,  the  cap.  of  the  above  collectorate,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  a civil  estab.  and  a military 
division.  280  m.  NE.  Madras;  lat.  15°  5'  X., 
long.  76°  59'  E.  It  consists  of  a square  fortress 
on  an  isolated  rock,  with  a pettah  or  small  town 
Itelow  it,  containing  the  best  military  liazar  in 
India.  This  nlso  is  the  name  of  a ruined  town  of 
Allahabad,  formerly  of  great  extent,  and  having 
some  fine  Hindoo  temples  in  its  vidnitv. 

BELLE-FONTAINK,  n village  of  Erance,  dep. 
Vosges,  7 m.  W.  Kemiremont.  Pop.  2,566  in  1861. 
There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
cutlery. 

BELLEGARDE.  n fortress  of  France,  dep.  Py- 
renees Orientales,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  18  m. 
S.  Perpignan,  close  to  the  railway  fmm  Perpignan 
to  Barcelona,  across  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a fortress 
of  the  first  class,  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  command  the  pass  of  Perthus.  It  was 
taken  in  1793  by  the  Spaniards,  and  retaken  the 
following  year  by  the  French.  Belleganlc  is  also 
the  name  of  several  small  towns  in  different  parts 
of  France. 

BKLLEISLE,  an  island  at  the  X.  entrance  to 
the  straits  of  the  same  name,  between  the  country 
of  the  Esquimaux,  or  Xewr  Britain,  and  the  N.end 
of  Newfoundland.  It  is  21  m.  in  circuit,  and  16  m. 
from  the  const  of  labrador.  On  the  XW.  side  it 
ha^  a harbour  for  fishing  vessels  or  small  craft. 

BELLK-ISLE-KN-MER.  an  island  of  France, 
ill  the  Atlantic,  8 m.  S.  of  t^uilieron  Point,  l>cing 
included  in  the  dep.  Morbihan.  It  is  almost  every- 
wliere  surroumled  by  high  steep  rocks.  Its  N\V. 
end  is  in  lat.  47°  32'  N..  and  its  S.  part  in  lat.  47° 
16'  X.  It  is  alMuit  11  m.  in  length,  its  greatest 
breadth  being  about  6 m.  It  is  accessible  only  at 
three  havens  or  ports,  all  of  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  Of  these.  Palais,  on  the  II  coast,  is  the 
principal,  as  well  as  the  capital.  Pop.  3,931  in 
1861.  'I’lie  haven  here  is  formed  by  a stone  pier, 
200  ft.  in  length,  and  is  protected  by  a strong 
citadel.  It  has  only  5 ft.  at  high  water,  but  the 
road  is  generally  safe.  The  two  other  accessible 
(mints,  Sauzon  and  Loc  Maria,  are  also  both  for- 
tified. The  island  is  fertile,  producing  excellent 
wheat  and  horses.  The  inhabitants  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery,  and  make 
excellent  pilots. 

This  island  was  purchased  in  1658  by  Fouquet, 
intendant  of  finance  to  lyouis  XIV..  and  was  ex- 
changed in  1718  bv  his  descendant  for  the  comld 
of  Gisors.  In  1761  it  was  taken  by  the  English, 
blit  was  restored  to  France  in  17G3. 

BELLEsMK,  or  BKLLKME,  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Ome,  cajx  cant.,  on  a hill  which  command* 
the  environs,  near  the  forest  of  the  same  name, 
22  rn.  ESE.  AkllfOn.  Pop.  8,166  ill  lh61.  The 
houses  are  well  built ; streets  straight,  neat,  ami 
well  paved.  The  want  of  running  water  i<  supplied 
by  wells.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  linens  and  cottous, 
and  a considerable  trade  in  wood  and  horses. 

BELLE V’  I LLE-SUR-SAONE.  a town  of  France, 
den.  Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhone.  m.  X. 
Villefranche.  Pop.  3,052  in  1861.  It  ha*  a manu- 
facture of  stuffs,  called  co/on  brother,  and  muslins. 
A good  wine  is  made  in  the  neigh Ixiurhood. 
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BELLEY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ain,  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  between  two  hill*,  within  4 in.  of  the  Hhone, 
42  m.  E.  Lyons  on  the  railway  from  Lvnns  to 
Geneva.  Lat.  45°  45'  20"  N.,  long.  5°  4 11  19"  K. 
I*up.  4,786  in  1861.  It* is  the  seat  of  a bishop;  han 
a tnbunal  of  first  instance,  a director  of  customs, 
a secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a public  library, 
and  n museum  of  antiquities.  The  episcopal  palace, 
finished  only  a few  years  lieforc  the  Revolution, 
Ls  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the  depart- 
ment, The  bishopric  was  founded  in  41*2. 

BELLINGHAM,  a market  town  of  England,  co. 
Northumberland,  on  the  Tyne,  22  m.  W.  Morpeth, 
and  28m.  WNW.  Newcastle.  Pop.,  in  1821.  404; 
1831.  464;  in  1861,  866.  The  fairish,  in  1861,  had 
n population  of  1,662.  The  town  is  Nup}x>sed  to  j 
occupy  the  site  of  a Itoman  station,  and  several 
circular  intrenchments  of  the  fortified  villages  of 
the  Britons  art*  in  the  neighlmurluHsl.  The  entire 
parish  belonged  to  the  Karl  of  Derwent  water,  and  j 
was  given  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  the  other  ' 
estates  of  that  nobleman,  on  his  attainder  in  1715.  I 
Tlie  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  small 
and  old.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Secede  r* 
and  Homan  Catholics;  a free  school,  poorly  en- 
tlowcd;  and  a book  club,  formed  in  1809.  It  Ls  a 
station  for  receiving  votes  at  elections  for  members 
fi>r  the  S.  div.  of  the  co.  Markets  are  held  on  | 
Saturdays;  fairs  on  the  first  Sat  unlay  after  15th 
Sept.,  and  the  Wednesday  before  Good  Friday:] 
«l*s»  • hirings’  for  servants  on  the  Saturdays  before 
12tli  May  and  Pith  Nov.  (An  interesting  account 
of  the  parish  of  Bellingham  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Hy.  Charlton,  of  Hesleyside,  before  the  British 
Association,  at  Newcastle,  August  1K63.  The 
paper  was  published  in  tlie  ‘ Journal  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society,’  Dec.  1863.) 

BKLL-UOCK,  a dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  off 
the  coast  of  Scot  land,  in  the  German  Ocean,  op- 
iosite  to  the  Frith  of  Tav,  12  m.  E.  But  tonnes* 
’oint.  The  ledge  is  about  850  yards  in  length, 
by  about  110  in  breadth.  At  low  water,  some  of 
its  summits  appear  from  4 to  8 ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sen,  hut  at  high  water  they  are  always  j 
covered.  Manv  vessels  have  been  lost  on  this  | 
ruck,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  with  tremendous  1 
fury.  To  lessen  the  chance  of  such  disasters,  a 
magnificent  lighthouse,  constructed  on  the  model  j 
of  the  Eddystone,  was  erected,  on  one  of  its  points,  I 
in  1808-10.  The  total  height  of  the  building,  in-  [ 
eluding  the  light-room,  is  115  ft.,  the  lantern  laing  ' 
elevated  90  ft.  above  the  sea  at  high-water  mark. 
The  light  is  revolving,  the  Hashes  succeeding  each 
other  every  two  minutes.  Ijit.  of  lighthouse 
56°  26'  N.,  long.  2°  23'  W.  During  foggy  weather, 
bells  are  tolled  every  half  minute. 

BELLI’ NO  (an.  BeUunum),  a city  of  Northern 
Italy,  cap.  prow  same  name,  in  the  valley,  and  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  l’iavc,  at  the  place  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ordo,  on  the  great  road  connecting 
Vienna  with  Venice,  48  m.  N.  of  the  latter;  lat. 
46°  7' 46"  N.,  long.  12°  13'6I"K.  Pop.  13,600 
in  1857.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall; 
is  well  built ; has  a cathedral,  designed  by  Pal- 
ladio, and  several  churches  and  convents;  a rich 
hospital,  a gymnasium,  with  various  other  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  u valuable  public  library. 
Water  is  conveyed  into  the  town  from  a distance 
by  a tine  aqueduct.  It  is  the  sent  of  the  provincial 
(Austrian)  authorities,  and  has  fabrics  of  silk,  wax, 
leather,  hats,  mid  earthenware : with  a considerable  ! 
trade  in  timber,  and  large  fairs  in  February  and 
April.  Napoleon  conferred  on  Marshal  Victor  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Belluno. 

BELMONT,  a town  of  France,  dJp.  Loire,  cap. 
cant..  16  m.  NK.  Hoanne.  Pop.  3,594  in  1861. 

BELMONTE,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prow  J 
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1 Cosonza,  on  a mountain  not  far  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 14  m.  WSW.  Cosenza.  Pop.  4.142  in 
1859.  The  town  has  a castle,  four  churches,  and 
some  trade  in  silk. 

HELOOCH I STAN  (an.  G edrosia,  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Ichthyophagi,  Orita*.  ArabiUe,  dv., 
Arrian),  a country  of  S.  Asia,  lying  between 
24°  55'  and  80°  16'  N.  Lat.,  and  57°  50'  and  69°  la' 
K.  long.;  having  N.  Afghanistan,  Scixtau.  and 
the  xandv  desert  of  L’auhul ; E.  Upper  and  Lower 
Sinde ; W.  Persia;  and  S.  the  Indian  Ocean; 
length,  E.  to  W.,  700  miles;  breadth,  on  either 
side,  350  m.,  and  190  in  the  centre;  area  200,000 
English  sq.  m.  Pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
8,000,000:  this,  no  doubt,  is  far  beyond  the  mark; 
probably,  1,000,000  would  Is*  nearer  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pottitigcr  describe*  the  country  under  the 
following  divisions: — 

Ch.  T.  No.  of  Inhab. 

1.  Prow  of  SarawAD  . . . Kelat  JO.oOO 

— Jhnlawnn  . . . Ztiliree  2,oUO 

2.  — Mukrau  . . . Kerije 

— I,n*  . . , Bela  2,000 

3.  — Catch  Giindava  . Uundava  (Hnr- 

(and  Uurfund  Daje  rund) 

4.  Kohl-tan  ....  Puhra,  fcurhud 

ft.  The  llesert. 

6.  Sinde. 

The  first  four  divisions  only  will  Ik*  noticed  iu 
this  article;  the  5th  belongs  properly  to  Caubul, 
and  the  6th  will  be  treated  of  separately. 

By  far  the  greater  jxirtof  Beloochistnn  is  moun- 
tainous, and  esjwcially  its  E.  and  W.  divisions, 
which  consist  01  two  table-lands;  those  of  Kelat 
and  Kohistan  (the  land  of  mountains ),  whose 
ranges  run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  and  communicate 
with  each  other  bv  several  other  extensive  ranges 
running  E.  and  W.  across  the  central  prov.  of 
Muknm.  Those  in  the  E.,  which  separate  Be- 
loochistan  from  Sinde,  and  bonml  Cutcn  Gundava 
\V.,  are  a lateral  branch  from  the  Hindoo- Koosh, 
bv  which  the  country  is  so  intersected  in  various 
directions  4 as  to  resemble  a piece  of  network:’  it 
varies  greatly  in  width ; in  lat.  30°  being  275  m., 
but  ni  Gape  Monze,  which  is  formed  by  it,  it  is 
only  40  m.  across:  the  height  of  the  range  lins  not 
been  measured ; but  Kelat,  tlie  most  elevated 
■ joint,  is  thought  by  Pot  linger  to  Ik*  8,000  ft.,  ami 
by  Bell  (Notes  on  Kollin'a  Anc.  Hist.)  lobe  10,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  ‘ Brahooic 
mountains  ’ terminate  S\V.  in  a remarkable  range 
nituiing  NW.  to  about  28°  N.  lat.,  where  it  divides ; 
one  arm  passing  NE.  toward  the  Afghan  hills,  the 
other,  the  Wushalee,  or  Much  mountains,  direct 
W.  for  two  degrees,  bounding  the  desert  S.,  and 
then  uniting  with  the  W.  table-land,  or  that  of 
Kohistan.  This  latter  communicates  N.,  by  a 
long  chain,  with  the  Paropamisau  mountains  \V. 
of  Herat,  and  after  enclosing  the  deserts  of  Bun- 
|MK>r  and  llushkurd  by  anuther  chain,  \\\,  with 
those  of  Kerman  (Persia).  A considerable  range 
passes  in  a waving  manner  E.,  to  meet  the  Brn- 
nOoic  mountains,  varying  in  its  distance  from  the 
sea  from  25  to  IU0  in.,  and  dividing  Mukrau  into 
two  parts,  the  coast  and  the  interior.  The  height 
of  tlie  \V.  is  somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  E. 
mountains. 

Excepting  those  of  Lus  and  Cutch  Gundava, 
which  jirovs.  are  entirely  Hat,  and  that  of  Wudd. 
in  Jhalawau,  there  are  but  few  plains  of  any  fer- 
tility. The  coast  division  of  Mukran  is  covered 
by  Hat  barren  sands  destitute  of  water,  and,  ex- 
cepting date  trees,  of  all  vegetation,  The  desert 
of  Bunpoor,  a sandy  waste,  155  m.  long  bv  hi)  ni. 
broad,  is  a continuation  of  the  deserts  which  pre- 
vail in  the  middle  of  Persia  and  the  NW.  of 
Afghanistan.  It  was  through  the  plains  of  Muk- 
ran and  the  succeeding  desert  of  Bunpoor  that 
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Alexander  the  Great  led  his  army  into  Persia, 
during  n hirh  march  so  much  Mas  suffered  from 
thirst  ami  famine.  It  is  not  now  believed  that 
his  loss  of  men  Mas  so  great  as  has  been  repre- 
sented. Irot  the  troops  kept  too  near  the  hills:  had 
they  been  close  to  the  shore  they  Mould  have 
found  fresh  water  on  digging  a foot  or  two  l>elo\v 
the  surface. 

Cutch  ( iundava.  intersected  by  some  of  the  W. 
tributaries  of  the  Indus  is  the  only  Mell-watered  | 
province.  The  remainder  of  Beloochistan  suffers  j 
from  want  of  water,  excepting,  perhajis,  a few  ! 
jice  ground*  in  the  prov.  of  Lus  There  is  not  a 1 
rivulet  in  the  X.,  ami  only  a few  along  the  const, 
which,  although  sometimes  swollen  in  a few 
minutes  to  torrents,  by  profuse  rains,  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year  nearly  tin'.  The  principal 
stream  is  the  Dust  or  Moolcedanee  (probably  the 
lb Hidoor  of  the  desert,  and,  if  so,  rising  X.  of  the 
Wushatee  mountains,  and  running  a course  of 
1,01  Hi  m.  before  reaching  the  sea,  in  61°  4.V  E. 
long.);  the  Poorally  (an.  A rabid),  the  second  in 
size,  rises  in  Lus,  X.  of  Hein,  and  falls  into  the 
Hay  of  Soumeanv : for  25  m.  this  stream  is  navi- 
gable for  small  boats.  (Pottinger,  p.  207.) 

The  geology  of  this  region  is  nearly  unknown  : 
the  rocks  in  the  mountainous  parts  are  grey  or 
black  ; the  soil  is  commonly  stony,  but  consisting 
mostly  of  a black  loam  in  the  valleys ; in  Kohistan 
some  of  the  lofty  hill  tracts  are  covered  by  a 
vegetable  mould.  Former  volcanic  aetiou  is  evi- 
dent in  this  province,  which  yields  most  of  the 
minerals  found  in  Beloochiatan,  viz.,  sal  am- 
moniac, brimstone,  alum,  nitre,  rock-salt,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  tin.  naphtha.  Ac.  (Pottinger,  pp.  21*22, 
Ac.)  Gold  and  silver  are  found  only  in  Jhalawan, 
Kill  m.  SSW.  of  Kelat ; antimony  in  vast  quan- 
tity S.  of  Kelat,  sulphur,  alum,  ami  a red  aperient 
salt  in  the  hills  between  Kelat  and  Cutcn  Gun- 
dava;  white  and  grey  roaible  near  Nooshky  on 
the  bonier*  of  the  desert ; salt  in  efflorescence  on 
the  plains  of  Lus. 

The  climate  Is  healthy  except  in  Mukran.  In  i 
the  mountainous  provinces  there  an*  four  different  ! 
seasons  in  the  year,  as  in  Europe;  the  spring  from  1 
the  middle  of  Febnmry  to  the  middle  of  April; 
the  summer  thenceforward  to  the  lieginniug  of 
August,  the  heats  of  H-hich  are  intense  only  to- 
wards the  latter  end:  the  autumn  lasts  till  the 
October  snows;  and  the  winter,  which  is  very 
severe,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  spring 
there  are  snow,  hail,  and  violent  winds,  ami  the 
weather  is  quite  as  fluctuating  generally  as  in 
England.  In  Mukran  and  Lus  there  are  four  sea- 
sons; tM*o  wet,  and  a cold  and  a hot : the  cold  one 
is  much  milder  on  the  const ; the  hot  one  lasts 
from  March  to  Octolicr.  In  Kohistan  the  June 
rains  arc  often  very  |mrtial,  and  a famine  not  un- 
froqucntly  ensues  from  drought.  Cutch  (iundava 
enjoys  a much  milder  climate  than  any  other 
province,  and  is  resorted  to  in  the  winter  by  muny 
neighbouring  chieftains. 

The  Ik* st  timber  is  that  of  the  Zizyphus  jtijttba, 
which  is  similar  to  teak ; the  palm  tree  grow*s  in 
the  W. ; the  tamarind,  neem,  |>cepul  (Ficus  rr- 
iifjintm),  sissoo,  chinar  (Platanus  orientalit),  mango, 
walnut,  and  sycamore,  gmw  in  this  and  otlici 
parts  of  the  country.  Fruits  of  almost  all  kituls 
known  in  Europe,  as  apples,  pears,  apricots, 
pooches,  pistachio,  nuts,  miillierrieK,  pomegra- 
nates, with  the  plantain,  guava,  Ac.,  are  common 
in  many  districts.  Mukran  is  famous  fur  its  dates. 
"*  hich  are  exported  in  large  quantities:  X,  of 
Kelat  the  alnu»nds  are  so  tine  that  they  may  to 
blanched  with  a dry  cloth;  and  melons  often 
grow  bo  large  that  a man  is  scarcely  able  to  lift 
them.  (Pottinger,  pp.  327,  324.) 


Lions  ami  tigers  arc  rare,  but  both  are  found 
on  the  E.  border;  hyenas,  wolves,  and  jackals, 
prevail  over  the  whole  country,  and  Mild  digs, 
which  hunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty.  Leo- 
pards, wild  cats,  and  other  species  of  the  feline 
trilie,  infest  the  jungles;  and  Mild  asses,  ante- 
lopes, elks,  red  and  moose  deer,  hares,  mon- 
gooses, and  mountain  goats,  are  common;  eagles, 
kites,  magpies,  are  found  round  Kelat : Mater- 
fowl,  herons,  flamingoes,  bustards,  partridges, 
lapM'ings,  and  anipeti,  are  natives:  fish  abound 
on  the  coasts;  where  they  form  the  chief  food  of 
both  man  and  beast,  but  not  in  the  riven* : Che- 
hmiit  and  Teat  area  are  also  abundant ; vermin  and 
venomous  animals  are  by  no  means  so  common  as 
in  Hindustan.  (Pottinger,  pp.  828,  8211.) 

Pasture  being  considerably  more  abundant  than 
amble  land,  and  the  population  consisting  chiefly 
of  wandering  shepherd  tribes,  the  number  of  cattle 
is  considerable.  'Flic  sheep  arc  of  the  fat-tailed 
kind  ; the  goats  have  rough  and  black  hair,  the 
large  cattle  are  mostly  of  the  black  breed,  or 
buffaloes.  The  horses  of  Cutch  (iundava,  and  the 
country  S.  of  Kelat,  which  arc  those  chiefly  sent 
to  India,  are  large, strong,  and  bony,  but  vicious; 
| those  of  Mukran  and  Lus  are  small  and  spiritless: 
there  are  nudes  and  asses;  but  camels  and  dro- 
medaries are  preferred  as  beasts  of  burden.  Camel- 
grass  and  straw  are  the  chief  ftstd  of  the  cattle: 
in  the  S.  of  Mukran  and  Lus  there  are  two  crops 
of  the  former  yearly,  owing  to  the  tM'o  M et  seasons. 

Excepting  in  Cutch  (iundava,  which  is  fertile, 
well  cultivate*!,  and  said  to  be  capable  of  producing 
enough  of  grain  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  lieloo- 
chistau,  not  a hundredth  part  of  the  country  is 
j cultivated : the  table-lands  yield  onlv  the  coarser 
I produce  of  Afghanistan.  All  the  kinds  of  grain 
known  in  India  arc*,  however,  grown  : viz.,  rice,  in 
the  marshes  on  the  coast  (but  it  Mill  not  thrive 
in  Cutch  (iundava,  though  it  Ik*  abundantly 
moist),  wheat,  barley,  1 Joint  a spicotus  and » trtjhum. 
maize,  sesamum.  Ac,  The  wheat  ami  barley  do 
not  ri|K*u  so  8<K>n  as  in  Britain  : in  the  upper 
parts  of  SaruMnn  ami  Jhalawau  the  former  is  sown 
in  August  and  Septemtor,  and  reaped  in  June; 
barlev  somii  a month  later  comes  to  maturity 
in  about  eight,  months;  maize,  in  w’arm  and 
sheltered  places,  in  three  or  four  months.  In 
Cutch  (iundava,  Lus,  and  a part  of  Mukran, 
wheat  ripens  in  six  months,  barley  in  live  months, 
and  oriental  grain  in  from  tn*o  to  five  months, 
Cotton,  indigo, and  madder,  are  grown,  but  the  in- 
digo does  not  thrive:  all  the  pulse  ami  vegetables 
common  with  us  are  grown  near  Kelat.  (Pot- 
tinger, pp.  324-326 ; Elphinstone,  Caubul,  p.  435.) 

Manufactures  are  very  few  ami  rude;  most  of 
the  articles,  lieyond  what  an*  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  support  of  life,  being  imported  from  neigh - 
touring  countries,  in  exchange  for  the  few  natural 
| products.  Sugar  is  prepared  near  Bela,  the  canes 
! being  pressed  in  n mill,  the  juice  toiled  in  tint 
, copper  pans,  ami  the  article  afterwards  packed  in 
] bags  of  palmyra-leaf,  and  exported  : the  sediment 
; is  used  for  manure.  Gum  assafmtida  is  extracted 
j from  the  stalk  of  the  Ferula  aasnf,  by  incision* 

! near  the  root,  which  permit  the  escape  «f  the 
I juice:  about  1 lb.  is  obtained  from  each  plant. 

I The  gold  and  silver  ores  are  never  worked,  tot 
| pass  into  the  hands  ot  the  Hindoo  traders  in 
j their  rough  state.  At  Kelat  there  is  an  armoury 
1 lielonging  to  the  khan,  for  swonls,  spears,  ami 
; matchlocks;  but  their  workmanship  is  very 
I clumsy  and  inferior.  (Pottinger,  pp.  26-169.) 

The  principal  exports  are  horses,  and  other 
' cattle,  skins,  dates,  grain,  some  rice,  cotton,  silk, 
oil.  indigo,  salt,  borax,  nitre,  Ac. ; from  Lus.  grain. 

| felt,  and  course  carpets,  are  scut  into  Mukran  and 
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Arabia.  From  the  latter  country  almonds  and 
Caffre  slaves  are  imported,  the  Caffrea  being  deemed 
very  valuable;  from  India,  iron,  tin,  lead,  steel, 
copper,  indigo,  betel-nut,  cochineal,  sugar,  spices, 
silks,  gold-cloths,  chintzes,  and  coarse  woollens; 
from  Caubul  and  Khorassan,  steel  and  copper; 
from  Scistan,  white  cloths,  loongecs,  turbans;  from 
Sinde,  Shik&rpoor,  Ac.,  porcelain,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  opium.  Broad  cloth,  Scotch  plaids,  and  other 
European  manufactures  are  highly  prized. 

The  people  are  nearly  equally  divided  between 
two  distinct  nations,  the  Belooches,  occupying  the 
W.,  and  the  Brahooes,  inhabiting  the  K.  division 
of  the  country.  The  former  are  desirous  to  lie 
thought  descendants  of  the  Arabs,  but  are  not 
physically  like  them,  and  are  considered  by  Pot- 
tinger  to  have  been  originally  SeJjukes.  They  are 
tall,  long-fneed,  but  with  not  unpleasant  features, 
and  have  generally  strong,  active,  and  athletic 
frames.  They  are  subdivided  into  three  tribes; 
the  Nharooes,  who  live  YV.  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Kinds  and  Mughsees,  in  Cutch  Gundava,  and 
near  the  Desert  of  Kelat,  They  are  brave,  im- 
}>etiious,  inure*  1 to  fatigue,  ftedwoten,  abhorring 
|H*ttv  thefts,  but  applauding  wholesale  plunder; 
often  wasting  and  destroying  whole  districts,  yet 
curiously  blending  an  * ingenuous  hospitality  with 
this  predatory  ferocity.*  Like  all  pastoral  nations, 
they  have  no  permanent  residence,  but  live  in 
hhriln,  or  societies  of  four  or  live  tents,  moving 
about  as  pasture  is  found  suitable  for  their  Hock* 
and  herd?*.  Their  food  consists  of  when  ten  and 
barley  cakes  rice,  dates,  cheese,  sweet  and  sour 
milk,  legume  soup,  onions,  garlic,  assafetida,  red 
]tep|ier,  and  occasionally  tlesli.  All  the  Belooches 
an*  Mussulmans  of  the  sect  of  Omar,  and  their 
customs  are  those  of  other  Mohammedans,  mixed 
with  some  plainly  derived  from  the  ancient  Jews. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  they  treat  their  women 
with  respect  and  attention;  they  have  often  nu- 
merous slaves,  and  in  many  respects  behave  to 
them  with  great  kindness.  They  are  armed  with 
a matchlock,  sword,  spear,  dagger,  and  shield, 
which  they  common Iv  oerive  from  foreign  traders. 
They  are  good  marksmen,  invuriablv  hitting  a 
target  6 inches  square,  while  on  horse  (jack,  at  full 
gullop.  A populur  sport  with  them  is  to  remove 
and  carry  away  on  the  top  of  a spear,  while  at  full 
gallop,  u stake  driven  deep  into  the  ground;  an 
o|*rntion  which  requires  much  dexterity.  Cudgel 
playing,  wrestling,  warlike  exercises,  and  tield- 
s|*>rts,  form  the  rest  of  their  amusements.  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  a white  or  blue  calico  shirt, 
buttoned  round  the  neck,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees;  trowsera  of  the  same,  puckered  round  the 
ankles;  slippers;  a close  quilted  cotton  cap  or 
turluui,  and  scarf.  The  women  wear  long  garments 
of  red  or  brown  cotton,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  but 
o|*en  in  front  from  the  bosom  downwards;  very 
wide  trowsers  of  silk;  and  the  hair  cither  parted 
in  separate  locks  in  front,  and  then  tied  up  together 
in  a knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  covered  by 
a handkerchief.  The  language  of  the  Belooches 
is  a dialect  of  the  Persian,  corruptly  pronounced, 
but  from  which  tongue  half  thewordsare  borrowed. 
(Potlinger,  pp.  od-67,  270;  Elphi  list  one,  p.  405.) 

The  Brahooes  are  inferior  in  height  to  the  Be- 
loochcs,  have  short  thigh-Umos,  a round  face,  tlat 
features,  and  often  brown  hair  ami  beards.  Their 
habits  arc  still  more  unsettled  than  those  of  the 
Belooches,  hut  they  are  not  so  predatory,  rapacious, 
avaricious,  revengeful,  or  cruel.  Pottmger  prefers 
their  general  character  very  much  to  that  of  the 
former,  and  represents  them  as  active,  industrious, 
laltorious,  quiet,  hospitable,  faithful,  and  more 
under  the  control  of  their  chiefs.  They  live  chiefly 
on  animal  food,  of  which  they  are  very  voracious, 


and  ore  admitted  by  the  Belooches  to  be  better 
marksmen  than  themselves.  They  live  either  in 
tents,  aliout  12  yards  long  by  as  many  feet  wide, 
built  of  sticks,  and  covered  with  coarse  blankets, 
or  in  house*,  which  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  the 
oj>en  country,  are  built  of  tamarisk  or  other  wooden 
framework.  Hanked  with  mud,  or  bricks  of  unbumt 
clay,  and  ill-tliatched  with  grass.  The  men  are 
occupied  in  the  outdoor  and  the  women  in  the 
indoor  employments,  but  the  latter  are  not  kept 
secluded,  and  all  mix  and  eat  together.  Their 
religion  Is  Mohammedan ; their  dress  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Belooches,  except  that  felt  for  caps, 
and  garments  of  felt,  are  often  worn  by  the  men. 
Their  language  is  like  the  Hindoo  of  the  Punjab. 
(Pottinger,  pp.  12-54,  70-76.) 

A race  called  De*ahrs  inhabit  different  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  probably  descendants  of  the 
Guebres,  driven  from  Persia  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
38th  year  of  the  Ilegira ; they  are  below  the  middle 
height,  with  blunt  features  and  high  cheek-bones; 
arc  civil  and  obliging,  though  nut  hospitable ; 
being  faithful  and  trustworthy,  the  guard  of  the 
palace  of  the  khan  of  Kelat  is  entirely  composed 
of  them.  Their  language  is  pure  Persian;  their 
treatment  of  females  better  than  that  of  any  other 
Moslem  people.  (Ibid.  pp.  80-274.) 

Hindoos  are  tolerated,  and  monopolise  most  of 
the  trade  in  Kelat  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Bcloochistan 
with  their  wives  ami  families.  There  is  a con- 
siderable infusion  of  Hindoo  blood  and  manners 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Cutch  Gundava  and 
Lus,  where  the  people  are  indolent  in  their  habits, 
and  incessantly  smoking.  In  Mukran  the  people 
arc  larger  built  and  darker  in  colour,  from  inter- 
marriages with  C'affre  slaves;  the  women  in  this 
prov.  are  ill-favoured,  and  none  of  them  long-lived. 
(Ibid,  pp,  11-30,  78-311.) 

The  government  is  nominally  under  the  khan 
of  Kelat,  but  chicHv  in  the  hands  of  the  sirdars  iff 
each  individual  tribe.  The  klinn,  however,  can 
oblige  each  sirdar  or  chief  to  furnish  him  with  a 
contingent  of  troo|)S  in  case  of  need.  The  public 
revenues  are  |>crhaps  about  350.000  rupees  a year 
(35,0004),  a large  juirtof  which  is  paid  in  produce, 
which  the  khan  afterwords  disposes  of  to  the 
Hindoo  merchants.  The  taxes  are  moderate; 
l-20th  of  the  produce  is  |iaid  for  lands  requiring 
irrigation  and  much  labour;  from  l-16th  to  l-10th 
for  other  lands : the  respective  sirdars  stop  a part 
of  this,  in  payment  of  collection.  Five  rupee*  is 
paid  for  a catuel-load  of  goods  entering  Kelat,  and 
I h per  cent,  on  goods  sold,  excepting  cattle.  The 
khan  generally  sits  in  judgment  in  cases  of  murder. 
This  crime  mav  sometimes  be  compromised  with 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  in  the  event  of  the 
murder  of  a foreigner,  immediate  execution  waits 
upon  the  criminal.  Adultery  may  lx*  punished  by 
the  death  iff  both,  hv  the  hand  of  the  offended 
party.  Burglary  and  night  robbery  are  eApital 
crimes.  Petty  differences  are  adjusted  or  disposed  4 
of  by  the  sirdars,  and  minor  oflences  are  punished 
by  Hogging  and  imprisonment,  (lbid.pp.  239-294.) 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Beloocbiatan  are 
nearly  barbarous  and  uncivilised:  neither  the  Be- 
loocheekee  nor  Brahoo&ee  are  written  tongues, 
and  he  is  greatly  honoured,  und  called  ‘moollee/ 
who  can  read  the  Korun.  They  ore  quite  igno- 
rant of  all  the  countries  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  fancy  the  British  K.  I.  Company  (of  which 
they  have  heard  from  the  Hindoos)  to  be  ‘an  old 
woman  with  plenty  of  money.1  Medicine  they 
arc  totally  unacquainted  with ; and  to  cure  a fever 
thev  will  shanqMK)  or  thump  the  bodv  all  over. 
(IIm.  pp.  26-140,  4c.) 

This  country  was  quite  unknown  to  Europeans 
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until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great : the  hill*  1 
were  then  inhabited  by  n race  of  savages,  the 
shore  by  people  who  subsisted  as  at  present  on  fish, 
thence  called  by  the  Greek*  Ichthi/njihngi.  For  ! 
nearly  ten  centuries  afterwards  there  are  no  records  ; 
of  Beloochistan.  A caliph  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year 
i>2  of  the  Hegira,  led  an  army  through  it  to  Sinde; 
it  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  Muaaood, 
son  of  the  Emp.  Mahmood,  and  remained  governed 
bv  his  dynasty  till  1739.  when  Nadir  Shah  having 
conquered  it,  bestowed  it,  with  the  title  of  l»egler- 
beg,  on  an  ancestor  of  the  present  khan  of  Kelat. 
Until  1758  it  was  tributary  to  the  khan  of  CaubuL 

HELP,  a village  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Heme,  on 
the  Gurben,  at  the  foot  of  the  Helperg,  near  the 
S.  hank  of  the  Aar,  5 m.  SE.  Berne.  Pop.  1,807 
in  1860. 

BELPECH,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  A ode,  cap. 
cant.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lera  and  the  Vixiege, 
15  m.  SW.  Castelnaudary.  Pop.  2,482  in  1801. 
There  Is  a manufactory  of  cloth. 

HELPER,  a market  town  and  chapelrv  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Derby,  par.  Duflield,  and  hund.  Applet  ree, 

8 m.  N.  Derby.  o4  m.  SE.  Manchester,  and  134  m. 
NVV.  London.  It  has  a station  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  9,885  in  1841,  and 
9,509  in  1801.  The  town  is  situated  in  a valley, 
through  which  the  Derwent  flows.  This  river  is 
crossed,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  by  a stone 
bridge  of  three  arches.  The  town,  though  irre- 
gular. is  well  built.  The  market-place,  in  an  ele- 
vated situation,  is  surrounded  by  handsome  shops. 
Court*  leet  are  held  here  at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas, when  the  officers  of  the  town,  comprising  n 
constable,  and  other  public  officers,  are  elected  and 
sworn.  Helper  is  one  of  the  places  for  taking  votes 
at  the  election  of  M.P.  for  the  S.  division  of  the 
co.  The  living  is  a curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Derby,  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry:  pa- 
tron. vicar  of  Duflield.  There  are  place*  of  worship 
for  dissenters,  and  also  Sunday  and  infant  schools, 
ami  almshouses*  There  are  some  cotton  works, 
giving  employment  to  2,000  people.  The  manu- 
facture of  silk  and  cotton  hosiery  in  the  town  and 
ncighliourhood  is  very  extensive.  There  are  also 
in  I ho  neighbourhood,  pot  teries.blcaching-gruunds, 
and  coal-works.  The  Grom  ford Canal  passe*  within 
2 m.  of  the  town;  but  its  most  imjM.rtnnt  channel 
of  communication  is  the  North  Midland  Hailway. 
The  surrounding  scenery  i*  very  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque. 

BELT  (GREAT  AND  LITTLE),  two  of  the 
entrances  into  the  Baltic,  which  see. 

BELTURBKT,  a town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan, 
on  the  Erne,  til  m.  NW.  by  W.  Dublin,  G£  m.  N. 
by  \V.  Cavan.  Pop.  1,789  in  1861,  nliout  one- 
third  of  whom  are  Protestants.  It  is  a corporate 
town,  has  a good  market -house,  and  a spacious 
church;  but  it  has  no  staple  manufacture  or  trade, 
and  is  not  increasing.  There  is  a considerable 
distillery  within  the  limit*  of  the  bor.  It  returned 
2 mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.,  but  was  disfran- 
chised at  the  Union.  Its  trade  i*  injured  from 
there  being  a rapid  or  full  in  the  river  on  its  one 
side,  and  a shallow  on  the  other. 

BELVEDERE,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenzu,  on  a hill  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
26  ni.  NNW.  Cosen za.  Pop.  5,600  in  1862.  It  has 
a fort,  several  churches  and  convent*,  and  3 numt 
de-pixt*,  the  revenue*  of  which  arc  appropriated 
to  the  portioning  of  poor  girls  on  t heir  marriage. 
Its  wine  and  raisins  an?  in  considerable  repute. 

HELVES,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  Dordogne, 
rap.  cant,,  14  m,  SW.  Snrlat.  Pop.  2,506  in  1861. 
It  ban  mill*  for  extracting  oil  from  nut*;  and  it* 
fair*  and  markets  are  well  frequented. 

BELVOIH,  an  extra-parochial  district  of  Eng-  j 
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land,  partly  in  co.  Leicester,  partly  in  that  of 
Lincoln,  in  hund.  Fratnland  of  the  former,  and 
soke  of  Grantham  of  the  latter;  98  m.  N.  by  W. 
London.  Pop.  106  in  1831,  and  171  in  1861,  area 
170  acres.  The  inhabitants  are  connected  with 
the  establishment  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  splendid 
aeat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  which  crown*  the 
summit  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  beautiful 
vale  whence  it*  name  is  derived.  The  site  was 
first  occupied  by  Robert  de  Todeni,  standard- 
lM»arer  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ami  remained 
with  his  lineal  descendants  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
i III.,  when  it  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Manner* 
family,  in  whose  possession  it  ha*  since  remained. 
The  structure,  which  had  l>eon  destroyed  in  the 
war*  of  the  Rose*,  was  rebuilt  bv  the  first  Earl 
of  Rutland,  whose  title  date*  12  lieu.  Y1I1.  In 
I the  last  civil  war  it  was  alternately  garrisoned  by 
the  royal  and  parliamentary  forces,  and  w'h*  much 
injured : after  the  Restoration  it  was  again  re- 
paired by  the  first  Duke  of  Rutland.  Great  im- 
provement* ami  addition*  wen*  made  to  this 
; magnificent  pile  by  the  fifth  duke,  under  the 
I direction  of  Wyatt.  Whilst  they  were  in  progress 
a fire  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  : the  irreparable 
injury  was  the  destruction  of  the  fine  picture 
gallery,  in  which  were  several  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds'* 
i painting*;  and  amongst  other*  that  of  the  Xa- 
' tivity.  The  castle  i*  now  restored  to  more  than 
I it*  former  magnificence,  *till  preserving  the  style 
of  an  ancient  baronial  residence. 

BENARES,  a prov.  of  llindostan,  formerly  in- 
cluded in  that  of  Allahabad,  presid.  of  Bengal; 
containing  the  district*  of  Benares,  Mirzapnrc, 
Ghazopore,  and  Juanpore;  chiefly  between  lat. 
24°  and  26®  N.,  and  long.  82®  and  8-1°  30'  E. : 
having  N.  Goruckpore;  E.  Bnhar;  S.  the  Bornr 
ceded  distr. ; and  W.  the  territory  of  the  Rajah 
of  Hcvvali,  and  the  district*  of  Allnbabad  and 
Juanpore.  Area  8,670  *q.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at 
nliout  8,000,000.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
| of  a cultivated  lint,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges, 
ami  is.  besides,  well  watered  by  the  Goompty, 
Sone,  Caramnassa,  Ac.  It  chiefly  produce*  the 
I drier  grain*,  a*  wheat  and  barley,  legumes,  tlax, 
j Ac.,  indigo,  sugar,  ami  large  quantities  of  opium. 

( The  latter  is  a government  monopoly,  and  Ikihar 
ami  Benares  are  the  only  provinces  in  the  Bengal 
presid.  in  which  it  i*  permitted  to  be  grown.  This 
I prov.  is  amongst  the  most  flourishing  in  India, 
ami  increasing  greatly  in  trade  and  prosperity, 
jwirticularly  since  the  establishment  of  railway 
j communication,  inaugurated  by  the  opening  of 
I the  great  East  Indian  line,  from  Calcutta  to  the 
northern  provinces.  Muslin*,  gauze*,  brocade*, 
and  some  salt  of  an  inferior  kind,  are  among  the 
manufactures.  l-10th  of  the  pop.  in  the  cities, 
n:ul  l-2oth  in  the  rest  of  the  prov.,  are  Mohamme- 
dans : the  judicial  ami  other  regulations  of  Bengal 
extend  to  this  prov.  Before  1775  Benares  be- 
longed to  the  naUtb  of  Oudc,  who,  in  that  year, 
ceded  it  to  the  British. 

Bknaukh  ( V'aratutshi , Sanscr..  or  Kani,  the 
splendid),  a large  and  celebrated  city  of  Hindo- 
| *tan.  presid.  Bengal,  cap.  prov.  and  distr.  of  the 
same  name,  seat  of  a court  of  circuit  and  appeal, 
and  one  of  the  six  chief  provincial  citie*  in  the 
presid.  at  the  bead  of  a judicial  division.  Lai. 
25°  3t f N.,  long.  83°  lr  E. ; on  the  NW.  bank  of 
the  Gauge*,  about  3(H)  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
I sen;  65  m.  E.  Allahabad,  and  400  in.  NW.  Cnl- 
j cutta.  on  the  East  Indian  railway,  from  Calcutta 
! to  Delhi.  Pop.  estimated  at  600.000.  It  is  the 
• most  holy’  city  of  the  Hindoos:  the  ecclesiastical 
niotrojHilis.  in  fact,  of  India,  and  is  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  especially  from  the 
Maharatta  countries,  and  from  even  Tibet  ami 
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Birmah.  According  to  Bishop  Ileber,  it  ‘ is  ccr-  ! believed  hv  the  Ilindt*os  to  form  no  part  of  the 
tainlv  the  richest,  as  well  as  probably  the  most  terrestrial  globes  but  to  rest  upon  the  point  of 
populous,  city  in  the  peninsula,  Its  first  view  is  Siva’s  trident:  hence,  they  say,  no  earthquake 
extremely  tine;  it  extends  about  4 in.  along  the  ever  affects  it.  In  1017  it  was  taken  by  Sultan 
bank  of  the  river,  which  is  considerably  elevated,  Mahmoud,  and  from  1190  followed  the  fortunes 
and  adorned  with  large  ghauts,  or  landing-places,  , of  the  Delhi  sovereigns:  since  1776  it  has  enjoyed 
with  long  and  handsome  bights  of  steps.  1 Its  j tranquillity  under  the  British,  interrupted  only  on 
buildings,  which  are  crowded,  built  of  stone  or  one  occasion  by  a religious  conflict  between  the 
brick,  and  uniquely  lofty:  here  and  there  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  on  tlie  latter  breaking 
sculptured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas;  and  down  a pillar,  called  ‘Siva's  walking-stick.’  The 
the  great  mosque  of  Aurungzcbc,  with  its  gilded  rajah  of  Benares  is  a fiensioneron  English  bounty, 
dome  glittering  in  the  sunlx-am,  and  two  minarets  and  w ithout  anv  political  power, 
towering  one  above  the  other,  form  a grand  ami  i BENCOOLEN,  a marit.  town  of  Sumatra  (E. 
im|K>Ming  coup-das'iL * The  streets  are  extremely  , nrchitielago),  and  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
narrow,  and  the  opposite  sides  approach  in  some  Dutch,  as  formerly  of  the  British,  on  that  island, 
parts  so  near  each  other  as  to  be  united  by  gal-  It  stands  on  the  S\V.  coast,  in  lnt.  3°  49'  N.,  long, 
lories;  the  only  ojien  space  is  the  market-place,  102°  16'  E.  The  town,  which  is  small  and  well 
constructed  by  the  present  gov.,  but  the  city  is  Built,  is  said  to  lx*  unhealthy;  but  Fort  Marl- 
well  drained  and  healthy.  In  18U1  there  were  borough,  originally  constructed  by  the  British,  in 
upwards  of  12,000  houses,  from  one  to  six  stories  j 1685,  stands  a little  farther  inland,  in  a healthier 
high,  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  16,000  more  of  situation.  The  pop.  is  composed  of  Dutch  amt 
mud,  with  tiled  roofs.  The  former  lodge,  ut  an  | other  Europeans,  or  their  descendants,  Ooloos, 
average,  about  16  persona  on  a floor;  those  of  six  Chinese,  Balinese,  and  Malays.  The  trade  of 
stories  often  containing  from  150  to  200  indivi-  | Bencoolen  had  greatly  declined  previously  to  the 
duals  each : they  are  built  round  a court-yard,  and  cession  made  bv  (ireat  Britain  in  1825.  The 
have  small  windows,  many  verandahs,  galleries,  | imports  consist  chiefly  of  cloths,  rice  und  salt, 
&c. ; much  painting,  carving,  and  elaborate  stoue-  : tobacco,  sugar,  handkerchiefs,  «Src.,  from  Batavia; 
work;  and  are  * often  not  unlike  those  represented  j opium  ami  various  fabrics  from  Bengal  and  the 
in  Canaletti’s  “Views  of  Venice.’”  The  causeways  Coromandel  coast;  printed  cottons,  cutlery,  ami 
are  much  lower  than  the  lower  floors  of  the!' metallic  articles,  from  Europe;  and  salted  fish, 
houses,  which  have  mostly  arched  rows  in  front,  roes,  eggs,  poultry,  oil,  and  timber,  from  oilier 
with  little  sho(H  behind  them:  each  street,  or  parts  of  the  island.  The  English  endeavoured  to 
bazaar,  is  devoted  to  a separate  trade.  The  prin-  | cultivate  the  clove  and  nutmeg  here,  hut  the 
cipnl  public  building  is  the  mosque,  built  by  produce  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  Arobovna  and 
Aurungzcbc,  on  the  highest  point,  and  in  the  the  Banda  Islands.  Bencoolen  was  always  an 
centre  of  the  city,  which  it  completely  overlooks,  unprofitable  settlement  to  the  British,  the  ex- 
A Hindi*,  temple  was  destroyed  to  make  room  penses  of  its  government  having  uniformly  ex- 
for  it.  Many  other  mosques,  which  remain,  arc  1 ceeded  its  revenue.  During  the  five  years  p re- 
built on  equally  holy  spots,  much  to  the  an-  1 ceding  its  cession  to  the  Dutch,  the  excess  of 
noynnee  ol  the  Hindoo  population.  There  are  j expenditure  over  revenue  amounted  to  about 
numerous  Hindi*)  temples;  and  fakirs'  houses,  85,000/.  a year.  It  was  ceded  in  1825  to  the 
as  they  are  called,  adorned  with  idols,  occur  at  j Dutch,  in  part  exchange  for  the  town  and  fortress 
every  turn.  Benares  is  crowded  with  mendicant  ■ of  Malacca  and  other  settlements, 
priests;  there  are  said  to  be  8,000  houses  occupied  BENDER,  a town  of  European  Russia,  pruv. 
by  Brahmins,  who  live  upon  the  alms  and  oti'er-  Bessarabia,  on  the  Dniester,  about  58  m.  from  the 
iiigs  of  the  pilgrims;  only  1 -10th  of  tlie  pop,  are  ] Black  8cn.  Bop.  18,100  in  1858.  The  town  is 
Mohammedans ; and  Eunqicans,  who  are  few  in  fortified  by  a wall  ami  ditch,  and  has  a citadel  on 
number,  reside  not  in  the  city,  Imt  at  Sendi,  a an  eminence.  In  1770,  the  Russians  took  this  town 
little  way  off.  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  by  storm,  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  They  again 
Tartars,  Ac.,  are  settled  in  Benares.  It*  mule  is  took  it  in  1809,  ami  it  was  finally  ceded  t»  them, 
considerable  in  shawls,  diamonds  of  Bumllecuml,  with  the  prov.  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  treaty  of 
Dacca  ami  other  muslins;  in  silks,  cottons,  ami  Buchorest  in  1812.  It  was  formerly  a place  of 
fine  woollens  of  its  own  manufacture,  and  in  Eu-  much  greater  consequence  than  at  present ; ami  is 
roiiean  articles.  The  Hindoo  .Sanscrit  college  of  said,  previous  to  its  capture  in  1770,  to  have  had 
ibis  city  is  the  chief  seat  of  native  learning  in  30,U00  inhabitants.  In  its  vicinity  is  Yamitza,  the 
India.  It  is  attended,  on  the  average,  by  300  retreat  of  Charles  X 1 1,  after  the  tattle  of  Poltava, 
pupils:  an  English  college,  established  in  18:12,  BENE,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Mon- 
lias  from  140  to  150  pupil-.  Numerous  Christian  dovi,  on  a hill  between  the  Sturanml  Tanaro,  16  m. 
missions  have  been  established  here,  and  there  N E.  Coni.  Pop. 6,127  in  1862.  It  is  defended  by 
are  private  teachers  of  both  the  Mohammedan  an  old  castle;  has  a collegiate  church,  and  a 
and  Hindoo  law.  One  of  the  greatest,  curiosities  ■ hospital. 

at.  Benares  is  an  ancient  observatory,  built  liefore  BENEVENTO  (an.  Bmevrntum),  a city  of 
the  Mussulman  conquest,  by  the  celebrated  Rajah  [ Southern  Italy,  cap.  of  province  of  the  same  name, 
Jch-singh.  It  is  ol  stone,  ami  contains  a large  on  tlie  declivity  of  a hill  between  ami  near  the 
square  tower,  in  which  are  preserved  many  instru-  ' confluence  of  the  Caloro  and  Saba  to,  32  m.  NK. 
ments,  chiefly  of  stone,  some  of  them  having  been  Naples;  on  the  railway  from  Naples  to  Foggia. 
evidently  used  for  judicial  astrology  : n few  miles  • Pop.  18,882  in  1862.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
to  tlie  E*.  there  is  a solid  stone  ruin,  similar  in  ap-  1 defended  by  a castle.  The  modem  town  occupies 
pcaranee  to  tlie  Buddhist  temples  in  the  \V.  of  j the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  is  almost  entirely 
India,  called  the  Soranath.  The  country  around  i constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  latter.  In  fact, 
Benares  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  bare  of  I with  the  exception  of  Rome,  hardly  anv  Italian 
wood  : fuel  is,  therefore,  very  dear,  and  suiters,  in  town  can  boast  of  so  niiiny  remains  of  antiquity  as 
consequence  of  this  scarcity,  are  said  to  have  been  , Bencvento.  Of  these  the  most  perfect,  and  by  far 
less  common  than  in  many  jxaris  of  India.  The  the  most  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  arch  of  Trajan, 
trade  of  this  city  has  much  increased  since  the  now  the  Porta  Aurea , erected  in  honour  of  the 
opening  of  a line  of  railway  to  Calcutta,  which  great  emperor  whose  name  it  bears,  about  A.c.  1 14. 
took  place  on  December  22,  1862.  This  city  is  • This  singularly  beautiful  structure  is  of  white 
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marble,  of  the  composite  order,  and  consist*  of  a 
single  arch.  It*  total  height  is  52  ft.,  the  inter- 
columniations  and  friezes  being  covered  with  basso- 
relievos,  representing  the  battles  and  triumphs  of 
the  Dacian  war.  These,  which  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  are  a good  deal  mutilated; 
but  otherwise  this  noble  fabric  is  nearly  entire. 
The  cathedral  is  a clumsy  edifice,  in  the  walls  of 
which  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity  are  huddled 
together  without  any  regard  to  order.  The  cu|K>la 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  rests  on  a circular  co- 
lonnade of  antique  marble  ; and  scarcely  a wall  is 
to  be  seen  that  is  not  filled  with  fragments  of  altars, 
tombs,  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  old  city. 
Benevento  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  ami  has 
a tine  paiazzo  puhliett , or  town-hall,  a seminary 
with  a got kI  library,  a college,  an  orphan  hospital, 
three  ot her  hospitals,  anti  two  numti  di pieta,  Con- 
siderable fairs  are  held  at  different  neriods  of  the 
year.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  plague  in  1656, 
ami  from  an  earthquake  in  168M. 

Benevento  is  verv  ancient,  its  origin  being  as- 
cribed to  1 )iomed.  ft  was  first  cal  let  l Maleventum ; 
but,  on  being  taken  and  colonised  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  called  Beneventum.  In  its  vicinity,  in  1266, 
was  fought  the  great  battle  between  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  his  rival  Manfred,  in  which  the  latter 
was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  defeated.  During 
the  ascendancy  of  Napoleou,  Benevento  was  formed 
into  a principality,  conferred  on  M.dc  Talleyrand; 
but,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  it  again  reverted 
to  the  pope,  till,  in  1860,  it  was  annexed,  together 
with  Naples,  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

BENGAL  (PRESIDENCY  OF),  a territory  of 
Asia,  the  most  important  and  extensive  of  the 
nine  great  provinces  into  which  the  British  do- 
minion* in  the  East  are  divided.  1 he  presidency 
extends  between  lat.  20°  ami  61°  Nt  ami  long. 
7-1°  to  1*1°  E.,  having  N.  Rootan,  Nepnul,  and  the 
Indus;  W.  the  latter,  the  territories  of  the  Sikhs 
ami  Raj|K)otaiia ; 8.  the  territories  of  Berar,  the 
Madras  presidency,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  and 
I!,  the  Ilinnesc  dominions.  The  total  area  of  the 
Bengal  presidency  amount*  to  261,680  Eng.  sq. 
m..  inhabited,  according  to  return*  of  the  year 
1862,  by  a imputation  of  40,466,690  souls.  (Sta- 
tistical'Tables  relating  to  the  Colonial  and  other 
Possessions,  Part  ix.)  The  troops  stationed  in 
Bengal  on  the  30th  April,  1862,  numbered  87,122, 
divided  as  follows: — 
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Engineers,  Sappers,  and 

Miners. 

1G 

171 

690 

877 

Hon-e  ami  Foot  Artil- 

307 

6.480 

8* 

6,873 

Cavalry 

82. 

4,004 

0,382 

13,767 

Infantry 

MSI 

34,796 

29,080 

65,277 

1 Invalids  and  \ etc  ran*  . 

43 

144 

- 

187 

Total  . 

2,184 

46,728 

39,210  87,122 

The  presidency  is  divided  into  the  Upper  or 
Western,  the  Central,  ami  the  Lower  provinces; 
the  former  including  Delhi;  the  Central,  Allaha- 
bad, Debar,  and  oilier*;  and  the  Lower  prov., 
Bengal,  ami  the  rest  still  farther  K.  These  provs. 
are  divided  into  fifty  districts,  of  the  following 
area  and  |>opulatioii : — 


District* 

Sq.  Mklrt 

PopaUlien 

| Jowsoro  .... 

3,512 

381,744 

i Twenty-Four  Pcrgunnalu 

1.186 

288,000 

liurdwan 

2,224 

1 .854.1 52 

Hooghly  . . , 

2,"89 

1,520.840 

Xuddea. 

2.942 

298,736 

liancoorah  . 

1,476 

480,000 

Hnraset .... 

1 ,424 

522,000 

Iihangulpore 

5,806 

2,000,000 

liinajpore  . 

3.820 

1,200,000 

Mongnyr 

2.558 

800,000 

Poorneah  . . . 

5,878 

1,600,000 

Tirhoot  . . , 

7,402 

2,400,000 

Maldub  .... 

i.noo 

431,OCJO 

< 'attack  . . . 

8,061  \ 

1,000,000 

Pooree  .... 

Balasore 

1,876 

556,395 

MUlnapore  and  Hidgellec 

5.029 

666,328 

Knonlah 

930 

571.160 

Moomhedabad  . . 

1 ,856 

1 ,045,000 

Hague rah 

2,160 

900,(MI0 

UungiKtre 

4.130 

2,559.000 

Kajshayo 

2.084 

671,000 

l'ubna  .... 

2.606 

6'M.IMK) 

Ikerbboom  . 

4,730 

1,040,876 

Dacca  .... 

1,960 

600,000 

Fumed  poro  and  Deccan 
Jclnljmre  . . , 

Mymem-lng  . 

Sylhet,  including  Jyntea 
liakcrgunge,  including 

} 

1 

2,052 

4,712 

8,424 

3,794 

858.000 
1,487,000 

380.000 
733.800 

Deccan  Sliabazpore 

/ 

Sliababad 

3,721 

1 .600,000 

Patna  .... 

1 .828 

1 ,200,000 

Dehor  .... 

8,694 

2.500,000 

Sumn.  with  Cbumparan 

5,M) 

1,700,000 

Chittagong  . 

2,560 

1,000.000 

Tipperah  and  Dnlloah  . 

4,030  | 

806,950 

6481,000 

The  Sundcrbundfl . 

6,500 

1 ,000,000 

Cossyn  Hills . . , 

729 

10,935 

C'acbar  .... 

4,000 

(UI.0O0 

T/Ower  < C«nroop 

2,788 

600,000 

VRfi,m  Nowgong 
‘ 11  ( Durrutig  . 

4,160 

70,000 

2,000 

80,(810 

( Joorlmt  (hwbpoor) 
i'ES?  Lnclrimpour  . 

1 [ Suilyu,  inc.  Mutruck 

24*65 

200,(881 

2,950 

6,942 

80,(810 

30.(88* 

i (loalpara 

3,506 

400.(810 

Arrocan  . . . 

15,104 

821,522 

1 Teiuw-erim  Provinces  . 

29,168 

115.431 

| .Sumbul|>ore  . 

4.693 

80o,(K8> 

Hamgtirb  or  TTacareebah 

8.524 

372,216 

Lohur- 1 Chotta  Nagpore 

5,308  } 

482.900 

dugga  ( Palomow 

3.468  » 

Singh  boom  . 

2,944 

200,000 

Matmdhoom{™;j£m 

4,792  \ 
80*1  ; 

772,340 

The  principal  cities  are  Calcutta,  the  British 
cap.  of  India;  Delhi,  the  Mohammedan  capital; 
with  Benares,  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Behar,  1’atiia, 
Alluhultnd,  Agra,  and  Lahore. 

The  surface  of  this  vast  territory  has,  in  differ- 
ent parts,  even-  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect. 
But  by  far  the  larger  portion  consists,  notwith- 
standing, of  immense  plains  including  those  of 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  Exclusive  of  the 
Himalaya  and  G arrows  mountains  which  bound 
it  N.  ami  E.,  it  has  no  mountains  of  any  import- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  the  Vindhyan  range, 
8.  of  the  Ganges. 

Phytical  feature*. — No  part  of  India  i*  so  well 
watered,  or  lias  so  many  great  river*.  The  Ganges 
flow*  in  a SE.  direction  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  presidency,  being  joined  in  its  progress  by 
numerous  tributaries,  some  of  them,  a*  the  Jumna, 
Cliunibul.Gogra,  Gunduck,  and  Stine,  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  inqiortance.  It  is  also  traversed  in  its  E. 
parts  by  the  Brahmaputra,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Ganges  falls  into  the  N.  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
near  each  other.  Both  of  them,  but  especially  the 
Gauge*,  divide  into  numerous  arm*  before  reaching 
the  sea ; and  their  united  deltas  form  a tract  of  allu- 
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vUl  soil  of  above  30,000  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and 
great  natural  fertility,  but  mostly  overrun  with 
.jungle,  There  are  no  lakes  similar  to  those  in 
Tibet,  or  other  [tarts  of  Asia:  but  many  extensive 
loginics,  or  jeels,  oqiecially  in  the  lower  prov.,  and 
above  all  in  the  districts  of  Dacca  and  Kajeshaye.  I 

Every  kind  of  scenery  Is  met  with  in  this  presi- 
dency. Kumaon,  the  most  N.  part,  is  a 1 vast  and  i 
tumultuous  ocean  of  mountains,'  elevated  in  suc- 
cessive ridges  to  7,000  ft.  in  height,  backed  by  the  j 
snowy  ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  and  covered  in 
great  part  with  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  both 
Asiatic  and  Euro(>ean  vegetation.  The  W.  |>arts  : 
of  Delhi  trench  on  the  Indian  desert,  and  have  an 
arid  look,  ami  thirsty  soil;  other  portions  of  this 
prov.  an-  also  Hat,  but  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  j 
I'hc  Dotib  is  Hat,  and  al>oumla  in  long  grass,  hut 
is  singularly  deficient  in  timber.  Allahabad  is 
amongst  the  most  productive  provs.  in  Hindustan; 
its  surface  is  unequal,  the  S.  part  rising  pro- 
gressively into  a hill  tract,  which  extends  through 
Bamlah  and  part  of  Kalpee  districts;.  Bundlecund 
and  the  ceded  districts  on  the  Norbudda  form  part  of 
the  high  central  table-land  of  India ; they  alsiuud  in 
deep  ravines,  fertile  valleys,  and  extensive  forests; 
but  are  in  many  parts  sterile,  as  are  also  some  of 
the  distr.  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gan- 
ges. The  central  prove,  are  undulating,  often  well 
cultivated,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  adorned  in 
many  | ourta  by  groves  and  forests,  llehar,  N.  the 
Ganges,  is  flat  and  waste;  but  is  very  fertile  on 
the  S.  side  of  that  river ; its  height  also  increases 
as  it  advances  more  to  the  S.,  so  that  in  Kamghur 
we  find  a mountainous  and  rocky  country  two- 
thirds  waste,  participating  in  the  natural  features 
of  the  Guild wanah  districts,  joining  those  on  the 
Nerhiuldu.  Orissa,  near  the  sea  coast,  is  low  and 
swampy:  hut  its  interior  contains  cultivated  plains 
and  dense  jungles,  backed  W.  by  a mountainous 
forest  region,  which  descends  gradually  through 
the  Jungle  Mchuls  and  Boerbhoom,  into  the  low- 
lands of  liengul.  The  latter  are  enclosed,  both 
toward  the  sea  and  the  N.  border,  by  immense 
belts  of  jungle,  and  have  E.  the  noble  valley  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  which  constitutes  the  prov.  of 
Assam.  From  Svlhct  to  Aracau  the  interior  is  ex- 
tremely hilly,  the  coast  swampy,  but  the  surface 
often  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated:  the  other 
ceded  Birmcse  provinces  have  dense  forests  and 
jungles,  rice-plains,  and  a rocky  coast,  preceded  by 
low  islands. 

Geology  and  Minerals . — The  Himalaya,  in  Ku- 
maon, is  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry, 
quart/,  mica,  and  hornblende ; and  its  lower j 
ranges  contain  sandstone,  brccciatcd  limestone,  ( 
copper,  and  iron  ores.  The  Yindhyan  mountains  i 
lietray  a volcanic  character  throughout,  and  the 
( larrows  mountains,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a similar  structure.  Ter- 
tiary beds  arc  met  with  in  Sylhet  and  where  the 
Bruhinuputra  issues  from  the  Assam  valley,  con- 
taining organic  remains  of  crocodiles.  Testae  ea.  A*c. 
The  Ithaugiilpore  distr.  Is  peculiarly  rich  in 
iron,  and  considerable  mines  have  formerly  been 
worked ; the  ore  is  nodular,  ami  yields  20  to  25  per 
cent,  metal.  In  the  Sylhet  hills  there  is  a fine 
granular  iron ; and  in-- Kamghur,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna,  and  in  the  Himalaya,  ore  is  found 
yielding  30  to  00  |x-r  cent.  Coal,  in  conjunction 
with  iron,  is  found  in  considerable  Quantity  both 
in  Ritrdwan  ami  Sylhet;  that  or  the  former 
distr.  is  preferred,  and  is  largely  consumed  at  Cal- 
cutta: some  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
Saugor  distr., on  the  Nerimdda,  which  showed  near 
the  surface.  The  up|tcr  soil  is  drv,  light,  and 
sand v,  in  the  N\V. ; clayey  in  the  I)oah  and  its 
neighbourhood ; sandy  again  in  AJlnhabad ; and  a 


shallow  alluvium  in  the  delta  of  Bengal.  In  Be- 
hAr,  and  elsewhere,  it  affords  efflorescences  of  nitre 
and  muriate  of  soda,  in  immense  quantities ; the 
former  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
|>art  of  the  world.  The  annual  export  of  nitre 
from  Calcutta  has,  of  late  years,  !>cen  about 
200,000  bags;  sent  chiefly  to  Great  Britain, China, 
America,  and  France.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is 
a gov.  monopoly,  within  the  provs.  of  Bengal  ami 
Behar,  and  the  district  of  Cuttack.  The  upper 
provs.  are  supplied  with  salt,  partly  from  the  lower 
ones,  and  partly  from  salt  mines  in  the  \V.  of 
India.  Diamonds  are  found  in  Bumllecuud,  the 
matrix  being  a conglomerate  bed,  with  (juartzose 
(lobbies ; silver,  and  gold  dust,  in  many  riven. 

[ The  Climate,  in  so  wide  ail  extent  of  country,  is, 
of  course,  very  varied;  at  Calcutta,  the  annual 
mean  temp,  was  found,  by  three  years’  ohserva- 
I tions.  to  Ik*  78°  30'  F.;  at  Benares,  for  two  years, 
77°81#;  and  at  Saharun pore  (Delhi),  73°  b>:  the 
barometer,  at  each  of  these  places,  for  like  perioda, 
averaged  respectively  29*764,  20*464,  and  28*766 
| inches.  June  is  the  dampest,  January  the  driest 
month ; drought  is  often  experienced  in  the  up|ier 
! prov.,  where  the  depression  of  the  moistened  ther- 
mometer sometimes  exceeds  35°;  but  at  Calcutta 
the  average  fall  of  rain  for  three  recent  years  was 
50*83  inches.  Bengal  prov.  is  subject  to  fogs; 
from  these  Tirhoot  (Behar)  is  free,  and  tein|>ernte, 
producing  almost  every  Euro|*‘an  fruit  ami  vege- 
table; the  upper  provinces  arc  also  temperate, 
excepting  in  the  hottest  season,  when  hurtling 
I "bids  prevail,  occasionally  obliging  the  inhab.  to 
! resort  to  underground  habitations.  In  Kumaon 
the  surface  is  whollv  covered  with  snow  from  Sep- 
tember to  April,  although)  during  the  rest  of  the 
I year,  the  thermom.  in  Uie  sun  often  rises  to  110° 
Vahr. 

Vegetable  Products. — Teak,  saul,  sissoo,  banyan, 
ebony,  rattans,  bamboos,  and  a large  number  uf 
trees,  yielding  material  for  cordage ; oaks  and 
pines  in  the  hill  forests;  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  cocoa,  orcca,  and  other  palms, 
are  met  with  in  profusion.  (Sec  IIindostan.) 
The  lower  provinces  are  highly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  rice,  the  staple  article  of  foot!,  and 
consequently  of  production  ; the  central  and  upper 
provs.  to  that  of  the  drier  grains;  European  pro- 
ducts, and  those  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  being 
raised  in  alternate  seasons.  Grain  forms  a valuable 
export  from  Bengal.  Indigo  is  cultivated  from 
Dacca  to  Delhi,  and  occupies  more  than  1,000,000 
statute  acres;  its  annual  produce  being  worth  from 
3 to  4 mill,  sterl.,  half  of  which  is  extended  in  its 
production.  There  are  IKK)  indigo  factories  in  the 
pres  id.,  and  the  exports  to  Europe  of  the  article 
amounts,  in  some  years,  to  9,000,000  lbs.  The  cul- 
ture of  opium  is  mom i|sdisetl  by  the  government, 
and  is  carried  on  only  in  parts  of  Behar  and  Benares. 
The  opium  grown  in  these  provs.  is  considered  by 
the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  mostly  all  made  use  of, 
to  be  much  superior  in  flavour  to  the  opium  of  Mal- 
wah.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the  Patna 
and  Ghazeepore,  or  Benares  Mate  opium  manufac- 
| toriea,  is  45,000  chests,  each  sold  at  1 20/.  The 
produce  is  sufficient  to  bar  comjietition  in  China, 
and  the  price  proportionate  to  the  Bombay 
j drug,  which  pays  60/.  duty.  On  an  average  of 
! years,  Bengal  lias  never  sent  less  than  five  inil- 
i lions  sterling  worth  of  opium  to  China.  Cotton 
j also  is  largely  grown,  and  the  cultivation  has  in- 
j creased  immensely  since  1861,  owing  to  the  dearth 
occasioned  by  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 

| The  soil  of  Benares  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
sugar-cane, and  sugar  might,  perhaps,  he  produced, 
were  sufficient  care  taken  in  its  manufacture,  of  as 
, good  quality  ns  that  of  the  W.  Indies.  Coffee, 
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|*opper,  and  tobacco,  the  latter  chiefly  in  Bhaugul-  I 
]H>re  and  Uundlecund,  are  Maple  exports;  the  rare 
r-pioc*  of  the  E.  archipelago  have  been  naturalised  . 
at  Calcutta,  and  a multitude  of  tree*,  fruit*,  and  j 
other  vegetables  of  China,  Catibul,  Europe,  and 
America,  an*  grown  in  different  part*  of  the  preaid.  I 

Animal*. — Alligator*  abound  in  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra:  tigers  infest  the  jungle*:  and  we 
meet  with  wild  elephant**,  rhinoceroses,  leopard*, 
wolves,  bears,  jackals  n great  variety  of  birds,  a 
profusion  of  fish,  and  different  species  of  serpents 
both  innocent  ami  noxious.  (See  Hindustan.) 
Silk  is  procured  from  both  the  native  and  the  Chi-  ' 
nese  or  annular  worm  ; the  mulberry  and  castor 
oil  plants  being  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  The 
pniduce  is,  iierliaps,  inferior  to  that  of  Italy, 
though  the  Iwst  Indian  silk  fetches  a very  high  1 
price:  the  silk  distrs.  lie  chietly  between  22°  and 
20°  lat.,  and  80°  and  90°  long. 

Harr*  of  Mm. — A number  of  widely  differing 
trilws  inhabit  the  territ.  under  this  presid. : Hin- 
doos, differing  in  physical  and  mental  cpiulities  in 
almost  every  prov. ; the  hill-people  in  Bhaugul- 
|H»re,  and  Goods  in  Gundwanah,  of  which  tracts 
they  are  Itelieved  to  be  the  aborigines ; Mahrntta*. 
Mogul*,  Sciks.  Haj|MM>ts,  e*|M*cially  in  Delhi,  Bun- 
dlecund,  and  Ouue;  Cooshcs,  K livens,  G arrows. 
Coosyalis,  and  Mughs,  ultra  Gangetic  nations,  all 
apparently  of  a different  family  fmm  the  Hiodmts, 
with  quite  different  usages  and  religion.  (See 
India.) 

Public  Revenue. — The  total  revenue  of  the  pre- 
sidency, in  the  three  years  18G0-G2,  a*  well  as  the 
expenditure  during  the  same  period,  is  given  in 
the  subjoined  statement: — 
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The  reveuue  of  the  presidency  is  chietly  derived 
from  three  great,  sources,  namely,  the  land-tax. 
customs,  and  the  moiio}M>ly  of  opium.  The  land- 
tax,  including  excise,  ‘Saver’  (variable  imposts, 
such  as  town  duties,  tolls,  and  licences),  and  *M«- 
turplia’  (tax  on  houses,  shop*,  and  trades),  was 
productive  of  a revenue  of  8,820,080/.  in  1800; 
of  8, 900, 398/.  in  1801  ; and  of  -t.o42.109/.  in 
1X0*2.  'I  he  custom*  produced  2,008,009/.  in  I860; 
2.200,212/.  in  1801  ; and  1,277,9004  in  1802. 
Finally,  opium  w as  productive  of  a net  revenue  of 
3,080,4534  in  1800;  of  8,810,018/.  in  1801;  and  of 
1,003,70a/.  in  1802,  It  will  bewen  that  the  latter 
ini|Hjrtant  source  of  revenue  suffered  a great  de- 
cline. Of  the  minor  item*  of  revenue,  stamp* 
produced  037,789/.;  salt,  1,008,705/.;  income  and 
assessed  taxes,  570,308/. ; and  the  jHist-otlice,  mint, 
and  miscellaneous  items,  405,104/.  in  the  year 
180-2. 

Religion. — The  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  an* 
the  prevailing  religions.  In  the  prov.  Bengal, 
the  Mohammedan*  constitute  alsmt  one-seventh 
of  the  pop.,  but  their  distribution  is  remarkable, ! 
us  in  the  \V.  of  that  prov.  (and  in  Bahor)  they  i 
are  to  the  former  but  a*  1 to  4,  while  they  equal  i 
their  number*  in  the  E.,  although  more  distant 
from  the  original  seat  of  Mohammedan  .power. 
'l*he  Mussulmans  live  mostly  ill  the  cities  and 
towns,  where  they  sometimes  even  outnumber  the  j 
Hindoo*.  Buddhism  is  confined  to  Aracan  and  | 
the  Birmese  pruvs.  There  are  upwards  of  50,000 
native  Christians,  attending  the  different  l*ro-  1 
toxuuit  churches  stationed  in  the  presid.  The  . 
church  establishment  consists  of  the  l*ord  Bishop  | 


I of  Calcutta  (to  whom  the  other  bishops  in  India 
arc  sulKinlinate),  an  archdeacon,  and  87  chaplain*. 
'Hi ere  is  also  a small  fmblic  establishment  of  the 
Scotch  kirk.  The  Koiuau  Catholic  estah.  receives 
the  countenance  and  support  of  gov.;  its  members 
are  subordinate  to  a vicar  apostolic  at  Agra,  with 
direct  authority  from  the  |R>pe : mid  a legate  at 
Calcutta,  under  the  authority  of  the  K.  C.  bishop 
of  Madras.  Christianity  Ls  said  to  1m*  increasing. 

Raiticay*. — There  are  three  great  lines  of  rail- 
way in  the  presidency,  called,  respectively,  the 
East  Indian,  the  Eastern  Bengal,  and  the  Calcutta 
and  South  Eastern.  Of  the  |**rtion  of  the  East 
Indian,  situated  in  the  Bengal  division,  074  miles 
were  open  in  1804.  The  Eastern  Bengal.  incoqx>- 
rated  Aug.  25,  1857,  consists  of  a line  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Dacca,  via  Pubna,  with  a branch  to 
JeSsore;  total  length,  110  miles.  The  railway 
was  opened  throughout  Nov.  15,  1802.  The  Cal- 
cutta and  South  Eastern,  incoqmrated  July  3, 
1857,  and  opened  .Ian.  22,  1863,  consists  of  a line 
from  Intally  to  the  Mutla,  28^  miles  long.  All 
these  lines  were  constructed  bv  English  engineers, 
and  with  English  capitul.  The  Eastern  Bengal 
railway  was  made  at  a cost  of  1,498,292/.,  and  the 
Calcutta  and  the  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  at  a 
cost  of  500,0004,  The  land  required  for  the  latter 
line  was  given  by  the  Indian  government. 

Wstury.—\n  1707,  Calcutta,  which  had  pre- 
viously l»een  subordinate  to  Madras,  was  made  a 
sej  karate  presid.:  and  in  1720,  a charter  was  granted 
to  the  ctuiqi.  enabling  them  to  establish  a penal 
court  there,  as  well  a*  at  the  other  presid.  In  1700, 
by  a treaty  with  Meor  Cosim,  the  soubahdar  of 
liengal,  the  revenues  of  Hurd  wan,  Midnupore, 
and  Chittagong,  were  assigned  to  the  E.  I.  Comp., 
and  in  1705  an  imperial  grant  fnun  Shah  Allum 
to  the  English  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  do- 
waimr  of  Bengal.  Bahar.  and  Orissa,  gave  them 
the  virtual  sovereignty  of  those  provinces,  which 
they  actually  assumed  in  1772.  In  1778  a gover- 
nor-general was  appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal,' to 
which  presid.  the  two  others  were  made  MilMirdinate, 
and  a supreme  court  of  judicature  established,  with 
judges  appointed  by  the  crown;  in  1775  the  comp. 
Iiecamc  jM«»sexsed  of  Benares  and  its  territory.  In 
1798,  under  the  mini  in  i*t  ration  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
the  l'er|iettial  Settlement  was  introduc'd  into 
Bengal ; prov.  courts  of  appeal  were  at  the  same 
time  established  in  Calcutta,  Patna.  Mnorshcdabad 
and  Dacca,  with  the  courts  of  sudder  dewaimv, 
and  nizamut  ada wlu t : in  1798,  the  English  took 
possession  of  Allahaluid ; in  1801,  the  soubalnlar  of 
< tilde  relinquished  Bohilcuud,  Gonickpoor,  and  the 
Doah,  to  the  British;  and  in  1802,  the  nabob  of 
Kurrnckahad  ceded  hi*  territory  on  receipt  of  a 
pension.  In  1805,  the  empire  of  Delhi  tiiuilly  fell 
I m* fore  the  British  amis.  Kumaoii  was  obtained 
from  Ncpaul  in  1815:  Saugor  and  the  territories 
on  the  Ncrbudda  were  ceded  in  1818;  in  1824, 
SingajMTC  and  Malacca,  the  latter  ceded  by  the 
Dutch,  were  acquired  ; and  in  1820,  large  distr.  iu 
Gundwanah  were  mlod  by  the  rajah  of  Berar; 
Aracan,  Martaban,  Ye,  Tavov,  and  Mergui,  were 
ceded  also  in  18*20  by  the  Bimiesc.  a*  well  as  all 
dominion  over  Assam.  The  capital  of  Bengal 
lias  always  lieen  the  seat  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India.  The  govern  ora-general,  since  1758, 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


1758  Col.  R.  Clive. 

1700  J.  L.  Hoi  well,  E*q. 
17w»  H.  Vandttart,  Ksq. 
17»-4  J.  Spencer,  Esq. 

1765  Lord  Clive. 

1767  Harry  Yerelrt.  Esq. 
!7i;:»  J.  i 'jirlier.  Es|. 

1772  War.  Hasting-,  Esq. 


178.1  Sir  J.  Mncphersnn. 

17 SB  Marq.  Cornwallis. 
1793  Lonl  Tdmniouth. 
1798  Morq.  Wellesley. 
I8ii5  Malt).  Cornwallis. 
1*'.*:,  Sir  G.  Barlow. 

IW  Karl  of  M into. 

1HI3  Marquis  of  Haft  lag* 
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1W8  Lori  Amherst.  I 1847  Marq.  Dalhousic. 

1828  Lord  W.  Bmilinck.  I 1 K.V*  Lonl  running. 

1835  I xml  Auckland.  18«2  Ixm!  Elgin. 

1842  Lonl  Ellenbnrough.  1 1863  Sir  John  Lawrence. 
1844  Sir  Henry  HarUingc.  I 

(For  further  details  regarding  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  see  Iniha.) 

BENGAZY  (ail.  Jfesperit  and  Berenice ),  a 
marit.  town  of  N.  Africa,  district  Barca,  reg.  Tri- 
poli, on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  (an. 
Syrtis  Major) ; lut.  32°  7 30"  N.,  long.  20°  2'  E. 
Estimated  pop.  8,000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the 
margin  of  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  hut  is 
miserably  built,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  infested 
to  an  almost  intolerable  extent  with  flies.  The 
harUuir,  which  seems  to  have  formerly  had  deep 
water,  Is  tilled  up,  so  that  it  cannot  now  be  entered 
bv  vessels  drawing  more  than  7 or  8 ft.  water;  and 
that  only  in  moderate  weather.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  port  is  a castle,  the  residence  of  the  boy,  but 
worthless  as  a means  of  defence.  Notwithstanding 
its  poverty,  and  the  indolence  of  its  Arab  inhabi- 1 
tants,  Bciigazy  has  wane  trade,  princqwilly  carried 
on  by  Jews.  "The  value  of  the  exports,  consisting 
principally  of  wool,  oxen,  and  sheep,  salted  butter 
and  conn  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  about ; 
12,0004  per  annum.  The  trade  is  mostly  carried  1 
on  with  the  other  Barbnrv  states  and  Malta. 

It  is  believed  that  Bengazy  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Berenice,  which  had  the  gardens  of 
the  Hes|»erides  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  singular,  that  , 
though  its  walls  were  completely  repaired  under  J 
Justinian,  hardly  a trace  of  them  is  now  to  be  | 
tnet  with.  In  fact,  scarce  a vestige  of  the  old  city  ! 
is  to  be  found  nlmve  the  surface  of  the  plain ; but ; 
very  extensive  remains  are  found  on  digging  a 
foot  or  two  below  the  surface. 

BKXGOKE  HEAD,  a promontory  of  Ireland, 
N.  coast,  co.  Antrim,  adjoining  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way: lnt.  650  Hi'  10"  V.,  long.  6®  28'  20"  \Y. 
This  remarkable  promontory  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  capes.  Of  these  the  most  perfect  and 
striking  is  I'leAskin.  * Its  summit/  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hamilton, 4 is  covered  with  i 
n thin  grassy  soil,  under  which  lies  the  nntural 
rock,  having  generally  a uniform  hard  surface, 
somewhat  cracked  and  shivered.  At  the  depth  of  i 
111  or  12  fL  from  the  summit,  this  rock  begins  to  | 
assume  a columnar  tendency',  and  forms  a range  j 
of  mossy  pillars  of  basalt,  which  stand  perpen-  i 
diculnr  to  the  horizon,  presenting,  in  the  sharp 
face  of  the  promontory,  the  appearance  of  a mag- 
nificent gallery  or  colonnade,  of  upwards  of  60  ft. 
in  height.  This  colonnade  is  supported  on  a solid 
base  of  coarse  black,  irregular  rock,  nearly  60  ft. 
thick,  atsmnding  in  blebs  or  air-holes;  hut  though 
comparatively  irregular,  it  may  Ik*  evidently  ob- 
served to  affect  a peculiar  figure,  tending,  in  many 
places,  to  run  into  regular  forms,  resembling  the 
shooting  of  salt  and  many  other  substances, 
during  a hasty  crystallisation. 

* Under  this  great  bed  of  stone  stands  a second 
range  of  pillars,  between  40  and  50  ft.  in  height, 
less  gross  and  more  sharply  defined  than  those  of 
the  upper  story;  many  of  them,  on  a close  view, 
emulating  even  the  neatness  of  the  columns  in  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  This  lower  range  u bume  on 
a layer  of  red  ochre-stone,  which  serves  os  a relief 
to  show  it  to  great  advantage. 

‘ These  two  admirable  nntural  galleries,  together 
with  the  inteijaccnt  mass  of  irregular  rock,  form  a 
perpendicular  height  of  170  ft..;  from  the  base  of 
wlpch,  the  promontory,  covered  with  rock  and 
grass,  slopes  down  to  the  sea  for  the  space  of  200 
It.  more,  making,  in  all,  a mass  of  near  400  ft,  in 
height,  which,  in  beauty  and  variety  of  colouring,  j 
in  elegance  and  novelty  of  arrangement,  and  in  | 


the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  its  objects,  cannot, 
readily  lie  rivalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  at 
present  known.’  (Letters  on  the  Coast  of  Antrim, 
12mo,  cd.  n.  91.) 

BENGUELA.  a country  of  W.  Africa,  the  limits 
of  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  Coawra 
river  on  the  N.,  the  Cumene  river  on  the  E.,  the 
mountains  behind  Cape  Negro  on  the  S.,  and  the 
shore  from  that  capo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coawra 
on  the  \V.  According  to  this  outline,  it  extends 
from  9°  to  1(1°  N.  lat.,  and  from  12°  to  17°  E. 
long.,  having  a mean  length  of  460  m.,  a breadth 
of  270  in.,  and  an  area  of  considerably  more  than 
1,000,000  so.  m.  (Lahat,  Rclat.  Hist,  de  l'Ethiop. 
Or.,  i.  67 ; liarbol,  Voyage  to  Congo  River,  p.  501.) 

Face  of  the  Country. — Henguela  apjieurs  to  bo 
mountainous  throughout  its  whole  extent;  the 
land  rising  sometimes  so  high  that,  if  it  do  not 
actually  reach  the  snow-line,  a very  great  degree 
of  cold  is  experienced.  (Battel,  l’urchas’  Pilgrims, 
xi.  275;  Bo wd itch’s  Portuguese  Discoveries,  p.  62.) 
These  mountains  come  down  to  the  sea,  are  in 
general  very  difficult  of  passage,  but,  like  other 
African  elevations,  rise  in  masses  rather  than 
fienks,  and  abound  in  terraces,  table-lands,  and 
valleys,  to  their  very  summits.  The  rivers  are 
numerous  and  important,  and  as  the  direction  of 
the  mountains  is  from  NE.  to  S\V.,  the  chief  of 
them  run  a NYV.  course  to  the  Atlantic.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  large  river,  without  a name, 
which  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Cape  Negro,  ami 
with  the  Coital,  Coporao,  Catumliehi,  and  Cuvo. 
Besides  these,  which  are  very  large,  there  arc  an 
immense  number  of  small  streams  running  short 
and  almost  straight  across  from  the  \V.  flanks  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  various  affluents  of  the 
principal  rivers  are  almost  innumerable ; in  addi- 
tion to  which,  springs  of  sweet  water  are  so  abun- 
dant, that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country, 
they  may  be  found  by  digging  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  abundant, 
moisture  in  tropical  countries  is  observed  in  Ben- 
guela,  and  nowhere  is  vegetation  more  abundant 
or  more  varied.  Dense  forests  of  cedars,  palms, 
Issihnsh,  date-trees,  tamarinds,  with  every  other 
tropical  tree — and  some  that  belong  to  more  tem- 
perate climates,  clothe  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
mountains,  intermixed  with  vines,  bananas, 
ananas,  and  all  the  finest  species  of  tropical  fruit. 
Lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami, 
and  other  large  animals,  are  extremely  numerous ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  zebra  is  very  commonly 
met  with,  and,  in  short,  every  wild  animal  for 
which  Africa  is  noted  is  found  within  the  Umitaof 
Henguela.  The  elk  (which  is  also  a native  here) 
Is  particularly  prized,  from  its  being  supposed  that 
one  of  bis  hoofs  lias  power  to  cure  the  epilepsy ; 
deer  and  antelopes,  of  course,  are  abundant. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  very  numerous.  The 
ostrich  is  also  found  here,  with  nil  the  reptiles, 
dangerous  and  harmless,  for  which  this  part  of 
Africa  is  so  much  reputed;  crocodiles  being  espe- 
cially numerous  and  powerful.  The  mountains 
are  known  to  yield  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum, 
and  crystals ; and  are  supposed  to  possess  gold  and 
silver.  Some  of  the  rivers  unquestionably  bring 
down  the  former,  but  probably  in  small  quantities, 
which  the  natives  work  into  the  handles  of  their 
hatchets. 

The  rainy  season  is  accounted,  in  Benguela,  to 
last  through  May  and  June;  but  it  is  extremely 
irregular,  and  sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  (Bowditch,  voL  ii.)  The  coast  is, 
by  all  accounts,  excessively  unhealthy;  but  this 
interior  is  salubrious,  and  apparently  well  fitted 
for  cultivation  of  all  kinds ; every  degree  of  tem- 
perature seems  to  be  experienced  at  different 
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elevations,  and  it  probably  is  not  exposed  to  the  I it.  is  employed  to  give  body  and  colour  to  the 
uncertainty  of  rain,  which  exist*  on  the  coast.  Bat-  ; clarets,  esjK-cially  to  those  exported  to  the  Eng- 
tel,  who  resided  in  different  jwirts  of  the  interior  lish  markets.  (Henderson  on  Wines,  p.  104.) 
for  a considerable  time,  never,  amongst  all  his  .j  BENIN,  a country  of  Africa,  near  the  E.  ex- 
miseries,  complains  of  the  climate.  j tremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  4°  and 

Benguela  is  inhabited  by  a number  of  petty  ; N.  lat.,  and  4°  and  E.  long.  It  has  S.  the 
trilios  of  independent  I tarbanans,  whose  habits  and  j Gulf,  \V.  Dahomey,  NW.  Yorriba,  and  NE.  and  E. 
manners  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  negroes,  the  lower  Niger,  which  separates  it  from  the  states 
with  the  exception  of  one — the  Gagas,  or  Gigas,  of  Nyffe,  Jacoba,  Fundo.  and  Calabar.  It  has  a 
a wandering  herd  of  robljcra,  which  appeAr  to  ap-  triangular  form,  is  about  340  m.  in  length,  by  800 
proximate  nearer  to  perfect  barbarism  than  any  m.  in  extreme  width,  and  contains  proliahlv  not 
other,  even  of  the  African  races.  They  an*  of  no  j let*  than  60,000  sq.  m.  (Adams'  Kemarks  on 
trilx*  nor  nation,  destroy  all  their  own  children,  j Coast  from  E.  Palmas  to  N.  Congo,  pp.  109-128; 
and  keep  up  their  strength  and  numbers  by  steal-  Clappcrton’s  Second  Exped.,  pp.  1-07  ; Lander's 
ing  those  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  from  Travels,  pp.  632-694.)  On  the  coast,  the  country 
the  countries  which  they  overrun.  They  are  l>old  ' is  level,  but  it  rises  gradually,  till,  in  the  central 
and  skilful  soldiers,  but  ruthless  cannibals  without  parts,  the  continuation  of  the  Korg  mountains 
the  slightest  idea  of  art  or  industry,  so  that  attains  an  elevation  of  2.500  it.  It  is  well  watered, 
wherever  they  encamp,  they  destroy  all  around,  for  the  delta  of  the  Niger  comprises  more  than 
nnd  then  depart,  to  intlict  the  same  desolation  on  140  m.,  that  is,  more  than  7-l0ths  of  the  whole 
some  other  district.  They  appear  frequently  to  sca-boartL  The  W.  branch  of  this  delta  is  the 
cause  a famine,  where  such  a calamity  would  stream  which  has  atwavs  been  called  the  river  of 
otherwise  seem  to  be  impossible,  verifying  the  Benin  ; the  farthest  E.  is  the  main  limb,  formerly 
animated  description  of  the  locust : — ‘ Before  them  called  the  Nun  ; hut  demonstrated  by  Lander  to 
is  a garden,  behind  them  a barren  desert,'  Battel,  lie  the  Niger.  (SccNigkh.)  Besides  these,  there 
who  was  their  prisoner  for  more  than  two  years,  an*  several  other  streams  upon  the  coast,  nor  can 
ha**  left  a full  and  curious  account  of  these  sa-  1 there  he  any  doubt  but  that  the  mountains  give 
vages,  which  carries  the  impress  of  truth  on  every  forth  many  affluents  to  the  great  river  in  the 
line.  Benguela  was  formerly  subject  to  Angola,  interior.  (Smith’s  Voyage  to  Guinea,  p.  227 ; 
at  least  nominally,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  Lander,  p.  467  et  *eq. ; Adams,  pp.  109,  119,  Ac.) 
seventeen  provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  Portu-  Under  the  influence  of  abundant  irrigation,  and  a 
guese  have  long  hail  settlements  on  the  coast  and  tropical  sun,  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  very 
the  interior,  but  their  |xiwer  docs  not  seem  to  ex-  numerous.  They  do  not,  however,  differ  from 
tend  far  beyond  their  forts.  See  Angola.  (Bat-  those  of  other  parts  of  the  same  coast,  except  that 
tel’s  Purchns,  ii.  974-977;  Barbel,  p.  501;  Me-  wood  is  rather  more  abundant.  (Adams,  p.  1 1 1.) 
rolla,  pp.  00-08;  Labat,  i.  00-70;  Bow  ditch.  The  hippojiotainus  is  more  common  than  in  other 
pp.  20-04;  Copt.  Owen’s  Nor.  of  Yoy.,  ii.  271-  ! countries  of  Guinea  (lender,  p.  039),  in  proportion 
275.)  to  the  more  magnificent  scale  of  the  hydrography; 

BENGUELA  VELHA  (Old  Benguela),  the  | but  in  other  respects,  the  animals  of  Benin  are 
native  capital  of  the  country  above  described,  lat.  also  described  in  those  of  Guinea  generally ; and 
10°  45'  S.,  long.  15°  5'  E.  It  is  well  situated  on  j the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
the coast,  between  the  rivers  Cuve  and  Loiija,  in  | toms  of  the  natives:  the  same  arts,  with  the 
a very  fruitful  champaign  country,  and  about  exception  of  gold  working,  for  gold  is  not  found  in 
3 m.  to  the  S.  is  a convenient  harbour,  called  by  ' Benin  (Adams,  p.  170) ; the  name  government; 
the  sailors  Hen’s  Bay,  from  the  number  of  do-  j the  same  religion  (Feticism)  ; the  same  festivals, 
m eerie  fowl  which  ore  collected  about  it.  There  marked  by  the  same  disgusting  cruelties,  are  ob- 
are  no  accounts  preserved  of  the  pop.  or  other  sta-  served  here  as  in  Adiantcc  (see  Ashantke),  with 
tisrics  of  Old  Benguela;  its  trade,  if  it  ever  had  one  additional  aggravation,  namely,  the  annual 
any,  having  long  since  been  transferred  to  sacrifice  of  human  victims  to  the  power  of  the  sea. 

BENGUELA  (ST.  F1LIPJPE  DE),  the  For-  (Adams,  p.  115.)  Benin  is  well  peopled;  the 
tuguese  capital  of  the  same  country,  lat.  12°  127  capital  contains  15,000  inhah.,  and  the  town  of 
M.  long.  15  E°.,  alsiut  100  m.  S.  of  the  old  town.  Warn*  5,000.  (Adams, iii.  123.)  f'lap|>crton  also 
l*op.  alsiut  3,000,  the  greater  portion  being  free  found  the  N.  frontier,  on  the  Akittga  river,  very 
blacks  or  slaves,  it  is  a wretched  place,  built  of  tiopuluus,  ns  did  Lander  that  of  the  E.,  uj»oti  the 
half -baked  bricks,  and  so  slightly  that  no  tene-  banks  of  the  Niger.  Previously  to  the  nominal 
ments  are  ever  repaired,  but  us  soon  as  they  begin  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  this  country  was  the 
to  decay,  Others  are  built  by  their  sides.  It  stands  great  theatre  of  that  truffle.  An  annual  fair  is 
on  an  ojicn  bay,  and  is  watered  by  a tolerable  held  at  Bonnv,  on  the  const,  at  which  not  fewer 
stream,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  small  than  20,000  slaves  are  sold,  of  whom  it  is  alleged 
rivers.  Its  site  is  a marsh,  full  of  stagnant  pools,  16, 1 000  are  brought  from  the  single  district  of 
and  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  the  Portuguese  Hccbe  or  Eboe,  a |x*rt  of  Benin, on  the  right  Link 
nfflrm  none  of  their  countrywomen  could  endure  of  the  Niger.  Some  few  of  these  are  sold  to 
it  three  months.  It  was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  native  masters,  as  the  kings  of  New  and  Old 
an  invasion  of  elephants,  a number  of  them  having  (.'ulnhnr,  hut  the  vast  majority  arc  disposed  of  to 
entered  it  in  search  of  water  during  the  dry  sea-  1 foreign  traders,  and  are  shipped  principally  for 
84iii ; and  danger  always  threatens  the  inhabitants  Brazil  and  Culm.  (Adams,  p.  129;  lluxton./NUNM, 
from  the  alligators  and  hip|K>iiotami  in  the  river,  j Ac.)  A more  harmless  trade,  and  to  a considerable 

UENICAKLO,  a marit.  town  of  S|»oin,  in  Va-  ! extent,  is  carried  on  in  salt,  palm  oil,  and  blue 
lcncia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  25  ru.  S.  Tortosa.  ■ coral. 

pop.  0,950  in  1857.  The  town  is  defended  by  j Benin,  a large  town  of  Africa,  cap.  of  the  above 
walls,  a ditch,  and  an  old  castle.  Streets  narrow  kingdom ; lat.  0°  15'  N.,  long.  5°  53'  E.  Pop. 
and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  The  surrounding  I estimated  alxiut  10,000.  It  stands  on  the  right 
territory  is  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  wine  ; bank  of  a large  stream,  hitherto  called  the  river 
large  quantities  of  which,  of  a dark  red  colour,  of  Benin,  hut  now  known  to  Ik*  one  of  the  nume- 
considerable  strength  nnd  flavour, arc  shipjied  from  j rous  mouths  of  the  Niger;  it  is  built  without  any 
this  town,  whence  it  has  its  name,  principally  for  ■ order,  the  houses  being  detached  from  each  other, 
Cette.  It  is  thence  convoyed  to  Bordeaux,  where  I and  consequently  occupying  a great  deal  of  ground. 


BENIN  (BIGHT  OF) 

They  are  large,  constructed  of  clay,  and  neatly 
thatched  with  reeds, straw,  or  leaven.  There  is  an 
almost  continual  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  goat*, 
pig*,  poultry,  yams,  cotton,  ivory,  and  Kuro|x*an 
wares  : it  was  also  formerly  the  great  emporium 
for  slaves ; but  the  river  not  being  navigable  for 
large  ships  higher  than  40  m.  below  Benin,  this 
t rathe  is  now  carried  on  nearer  the  coast,  ami 
chiefly  at  Brass,  the  outlet  of  the  main  branch  of 
the  Niger.  Benin  lias  a system  of  nninici|tal 
government  resembling  that  of  more  civilised 
communities.  Gntto,  or  Agntton,  is  the  port  of 
Benin ; it  lies  alxnit  40  m.  down  the  river,  or 
rather  on  a large  creek  which  the  former  gives 
out  from  its  honk,  and  is  accessible  to  craft  of  the 
burden  of  t'»U  tons.  It  is  said  to  be;  larger  and  more 
populous  than  Benin  itself.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  well  wooded,  fertile;  but  low,  Hat,  swampy, 
and  very  unhealthy.  It  was  here  that  Belzoni 
died  of  dysentery  in  1823,  on  his  road  to  lloussa 
and  Timbuctoo.  (Smith’s  Voyage  to  Guinea, 
p.  *234  ; Adams's  Remarks  on  the  Country  from 
(.'ape  Palmas,  p.  Ill,  &c. ; Nouvellea  Annuh.s  ties 
Voyages,  xxii.  142.) 

Benin  (Bight  of).  The  coast  of  Beuin  is  so 
railed.  It  is  a considerable  indentation  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  extending  from  the  Akinga  to 
the  Niger.  It  is  an  iron-bound  coast,  offering  no 
entrance  to  vessels,  except  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  scarcely  there,  if  the  vessels  be  of  much 
burden. 

Benin  (Bivku  of),  called  also  the  Formosa), 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  about  180  m.  below 
Benin,  in  lat.  5°  40'  N„  long.  5°  E.  It  is  a deltoid 
branch  of  the  Niger,  commencing  at  Kirree,  alsiut 
100  m.  altove  Benin,  and  its  whole  course,  in- 
clusive of  windings,  may  lx:  about  *210  m.  (See 
Kiokb.) 

BEXISUEFF,  a town  of  Egypt,  cap.  prov.  same 
name,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Nile,  04  m.  S.  Cairo. 
Pop.  estimated  at  7,000.  It  Las  n line  of  railway 
to  Cairo,  which  places  it  in  direct  communication 
with  Alexandria  and  the  Mediterranean.  Beni- 
suelT  is  a pretty,  well  built,  ini|x>rtant  town,  being 
the  entrepot  for  ull  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  Favoum.  It  has  a cotton-mill,  ami 
several  other  mail ufactu res.  and  is  well  supplied 
with  provisions  of  all  sorts.  Quarries  of  alabaster 
have  been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  (Scott’s 
Egypt  and  Candia,  p.  265.) 

BEX N ECK EN STEIN,  or  BENKEXSTEIN, 
a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxon v,  reg.  Erfurt h,  on 
the  lhiplxxle,  at  the  foot  of  the  llur/.,  in  an  enclave 
situated  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  13  m.  NNW’. 
Nordhauxen.  Pop.  4,223  in  1«61.  The  town  has 
an  iron-foundry,  a nail-work,  a brewery,  and  a 
manufactory  of  baskets, 

BEN  N EVIS,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, the  second,  in  point  of  altitude,  of  the 
British  mountains.  It  lies  immediately  to  the  E. 
ol  Fort  William,  being  separated  from  the  Gram- 
pians by  the  desolate  tract  called  the  Moor  of 
KAiiiioch.  It  rises  4,370  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  lx*ing  only  20ft.  lower  than  Ben  Macdliu, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  while  it  is  709 
ft.  higher  than  Snowdon,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
Welsh  mountains.  Its  circumference  at  the  base 
exceeds  24  in.  Its  outline  all  round  is  well  tie- 
fined.  Its  N.  front  consists  of  two  grand  ascents 
or  terraces  : the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  which, 
at  an  elevation  of  al»out  1,700  ft.,  contains  a wild 
tarn  nr  mountain  lake.  ‘ The  outer  acclivities  of 
this  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  are  very  steep, 
though  covered  with  a short  grassy  sward,  inter- 
mixed with  heath;  hut  at  the  lake,  this  general 
vegetable  clothing  ceases.  The  surface  of  the 
upper  and  higher  part  of  the  mountain,  where 
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not  absolutely  precipitous,  is  strewed  with  angular 
fragments  of  stone,  of  various  sires,  wedged  toge- 
ther, and  forming  a singularly  rugged  covering, 
among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptom  of 
vegetable  life.  On  the  NE.  side,  a broad,  terrific, 
ami  tremendous  precipice,  commencing  at  the 
summit,  reaches  down  to  a depth  of  not  less  than 

l, 600  ft.  The  furrows  ami  chasms  in  the  black 
beetling  rocks  of  this  precipice  are  constantly  tilled 
with  snow,  and  the  brow'  of  the  mountain  is  also 
encircled  with  an  icy  diadem.  From  the  summit, 
the  view  is  remarkably  grand  ami  sublime:  it 
commands  most  of  the  W.  ishuuls,  from  the  Pass 
of  Jura  to  (uchullin,  in  Skye;  ami  on  the  E.,  the 
view  extends  to  Schiehallion,  Cairngorm  and  Ben 
Mncdhu.’  (Anderson's  Highlands,  p.  266.) 

Ben  being  a term  used  in  the  Gaelic  to  signify  a 
high  summit,  is  applied  to  several  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  ns  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  K.  side  of  Loch 
Lomond,  3,196  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  best  known  of  all  the  Highland  mountains; 
Ben  Mncdhu,  on  the  coniines  of  Banff,  Inverness, 
ami  Aberdeen,  4.330  ft.  nbovc  the  sea,  being,  as 
already  stated,  20  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Nevis; 
Bon  Sawyers,  Ben  Gloe,  Ben  Wyvis,  A*c.  (See 
Scot  la  mO 

BENOIT  (ST.),  a town  of  the  Isle  do  Bourbon, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mar* mins.  Estim.  pop.  4.000.  The  pnxtucts  of 
the  district  are  shipped  in  small  vessels  at  the 
creek,  or  bay,  for  St.  Denis,  the  cap.  of  the 
island. 

BEXSHEIM,  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt.  15  m.  S.  Darmstadt,  l’op. 
4,477  in  1861.  The  town  has  a church,  a college, 
and  an  hospital. 

BE  BAR,  an  old  province  of  the  Deccan,  India, 
comprising  Nagpoor,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  tiundwanah ; between  lat.  17°  lx'  and  22°  43' 
N.t  long.  7x°  20'  to  80°  48'  E. : greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  330  m.;  breadth  300  m. ; area  56,723  sq. 

m.  ((’apt.  Sutherland.)  Pop.  about  2,5uo.ooo. 
In  the  X.  its  Ixiuudary  is  a high  table-land;  ita 
S\V.  limit  is  for  the  most  part  identical  with  the 
course  of  the  Wunia.  The  other  chief  riven  are 
the  Paiu-Gunga,  its  tributary  the  Kliuhan,  ami 
the  Mahanuddy.  The  land  is  fertile  in  dry  grains; 
peas,  vetches,  Hax,  sugar,  betel,  ami  tobacco,  are 
also  raised ; and,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war,  it  has  become  a great  Held  for  cot- 
ton. The  Nagpoor  wheat  is  reckoned  the  most 
nutritious  in  India;  it  conies  to  perfection  in  three 
months,  and  with  maize,  which  is  sown  after  it  as 
a second  crop,  forms  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
iuhah.  A large  proportion  of  the  laud  has  been 
brought  into  cultivation  since  the  Brilish  have 
had  the  government  of  this  country;  the  capital 
of  the  cultivators  generally  has  increased,  ami 
irrigation  and  the  state  of  the  wells  are  better 
attended  to.  Sugar,  betel,  and  tobacco  arc  largely 
manured,  but  not  with  cow  dung,  which  is  used 
by  the  Hindoos  for  the  floors  of  houses,  and  for 
fuel,  though  plenty  of  wood  suitable  for  the  latter 
porpoee  is  scattered  over  the  country.  Indigo 
grows  wild,  but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent, 
and  opium  very  little.  A great  jiortion  of  the 
country  belongs  to  zemindars,  who  pay  nothing 
but  a quit-rent  to  government,  and  are  in  other 
respects  independent  of  any  superior  authority; 
but  these  are  less  numerous  in  the  central  districts. 

The  revenue  is  collected  under  the  village  set- 
tlement ; the  chief  farmer  of  the  village  being 
the  potaU , res)M»n.sihle  for  the  payment  of  the  ryots 
under  him  ; receiving  their  rents;  advancing  them 
money  when  necessary,  and  receiving  for  his  own 
remuneration  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  sum 
collected.  Cowls,  or  agreements  between  the 
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government  and  the  notail,  or  between  the  potail 
and  the  ryot,  that  only  so  much  shall  be  collected 
from  the  land  in  a certain  terra  (generally  five  or 
seven  years),  are  very  common,  and  were  intro* 
duced  by  the  Mahraitas  when  they  conquered 
tii is  territory,  iu  order  to  promote  cultivation, 
which  at  tliat  time  had  been  greatly  neglected. 
The  system  is  said  to  lie  advantageous ; and  if 
the  assessant  were  moderate,  and  the  term  of 
agreement  extended,  and  the  conditions  abided 
by,  it  perhaps  would  lie  as  good  a system  as  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  bottomed  will  admit  of. 

The  office  of  potail  is  usually  considered  heredi- 
tary, but  is  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  go- 
vernment. The  revenue  is  about  4*5  or  47  lacs, 
and  the  civil  expenditure  seven  or  eight  lacs  ni- 
pees  a vear.  The  ascending  ranks  of  judicial 
authorities  are  the  potail,  the  native  ptrgunnah 
collector,  the  soubahdar  of  the  district,  ami  the 
rajah  himself,  who  holds  all  the  soubahdar  juris- 
diction round  the  capital.  The  pmuhuyet , a body 
of  live  judges,  two  of  whom  arc  chosen  by  each 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  die  fifth  bv  the 
potail,  decides  most  civil  suits,  and  its  decision  is 
final.  This  system  is  said  to  work  well,  except 
near  Xngpoor,  where  corruption  is  common.  It  is 
a 1 wavs,  however,  resorted  to ; for,  when  the  rajah 
decides,  he  exacts  $ of  the  sum  in  dispute  as  a 
fine  from  the  loser,  and  another  \ ns  a compensa- 
tion for  the  decision  from  the  winner.  There  are 
no  statute  laws : succession  to  property  is  com- 
monly determined  by  the  Hindoo  code,  and  there 
an*  a ‘few  men  of  learning  in  the  cap.  versed  in 
this ; but  where  one  of  these  is  not  called  in,  most 
matters  are  determined  by  the  muirhaytL  Educa- 
tion is  not  much  countenanced ; it  is  mostly  con- 
lined  to  the  children  of  the  Brahmins  and  mer- 
cantile classes,  and  amongst  these  extends  little 
beyond  reading,  wilting,  and  accounts.  All  other 
classes  are  very  illiterate,  and  it  Is  rare  that  a cul- 
tivator can  write  lib  own  name.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  there  was  little  com- 
mercial intercourse  ; the  public  roads  were  few ; 
there  were  no  canals;  ami  communication  was  very 
trilling  generally.  The  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Nagjtoor  to  Bombay,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Taptee,  gave  an  enormous  impulse  to  trade,  par- 
ticularly as  furnishing  the  necessary  means  of 
conveyance  to  the  sea  of  the  produce  of  the  cotton 
districts. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  Mahrnttas 
overran  this  country,  ami  under  the  second  Mah- 
ratta  rajah,  Jenjee/who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  a more  flou- 
rishing condition  than  at  any  other  period.  The 
rajah  of  Nagponr,  however,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  having  become  hostile  to  the 
British,  was  deprived  of  the  proy.  of  Cuttack,  which 
ha<l  previously  belonged  to  him,  and  some  terri- 
tories adjoining  Hyderabad,  which  were  given  to 
the  nizant.  In  18*17  the  rajah  was  again  in  arms 
against  the  English,  who  then  took  upon  them- 
selves the  administration  of  his  territory.  Ibis 
continued  for  h£  years,  during  which  time  much 
improvement,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  was  effected.  'Hie  annual  revenue  had 
risen  from  37  to  47  lacs  of  rupees,  when  the  central 
parts  were  delivered  up  to  the  young  rajah  Bajee 
Kao  llooslah,  on  his  majority  in  1826,  at  which 
time  he  ceded  to  us  a territory  on  both  banks  of 
tin*  Ncrbudda,  ami  part*  of  Gundwanoh,  together 
with  an  annual  tribute  of  8 Incs;  the  whole  of  our 
acquisition  by  this  treaty  being  estimated  at  30 
lac*  rup.  a year.  In  1829  the  rajah  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  rest  of  his  pniv.,  with  an  agree- 
ment that  instead  «>f  a force  of  3,000  horse  and 
2,000  foot,  he  should,  for  the  future,  maintain  a 
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standing  army  of  1,000  horse  only.  This  agree- 
ment remained  in  force  till  the  year  1853,  when, 
on  the  death  of  the  rajah  (Dec.  11),  his  territories 
were  added  to  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
(Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.,  i.  217-221 ; Reports  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  E.  I.  Comp.,  Evid.  of  Mr.  Jenkins, 
pp.  140-150;  Append*  vi.  163.) 

BERAT,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  N. 
part  of  Albania,  on  tlie  Tuberathi  (an  Apnu),  28 
in.  NE,  Aulona;  lat.  40°  48'  N.,  long.  19°  5z  E. 
It  consists  of  un  acropolis  or  citadel,  on  the  summit 
of  a pret  ty  high  hill,  oml  of  a lower  town.  The 
former,  which  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by 
Ali  Pacha,  is  very  extensive,  and  contains  within 
it  the  palace  of  the  vizier,  several  Greek  churches, 
and  about  250  houses.  Being  commanded  by  the 
neighlsniring  heights,  and  without  either  springs 
or  cisterns  (Pouquevillc),  it  could  oppose  no  effec- 
tual resistance  to  an  invading  army  properly  sup- 
plied with  artillery,  or  strong  enough  effectually 
to  blockade  it.  The  lower  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis,  is  intersected  by  the  river,  over  which 
there  is  a good  bridge  of  eight  arches.  It  has 
numerous  mosques,  ami  a large  and  hamlsomc 
lmz;iar.  Merchants  import  British  and  other  foreign 
goods  through  the  port  of  Aulona.  Scandeibeg 
failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  this  town,  which  has 
always  been  regarded  ns  nil  important  post,  and 
the  key,  in  fact,  of  this  part  of  the  country.  (Pou- 
quevilie,  Voyage  de  la  Grfece,  i.  3U1,  ed.  1820; 
Hughes’  Albania,  ii.  385.) 

| BE  BA  UN,  a walled  town  of  Bohemia,  rap.  circ. 

same  name,  on  the  Bcruuu,  20  in.  WSW.  Prague, 

; on  the  railway  from  Prague  to  Pilsen.  Pop.  4,010 
in  1857.  It  has  fabrics  of  earthen  wan*  ami  fire- 
arms ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of 
marble  and  coal  mines.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
town,  the  Austrians,  in  1756,  gained  a signal 
victory  over  the  Prussians. 

BERBER  A,  a sea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Somaulis,  on  the  Sea  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  at  the  bottom  of  a narrow  and  deep  bay; 
lat.  10°  24'  X.,  long.  45°  8'  E.  It  is  rather  an  en- 
campment than  a town,  the  inhab.  dwelling  mostly 
in  tents  or  huts  constructed  of  a few  sticks,  and 
covered  with  skins.  It  has  few  permanent  r»-si- 
dents;  but  from  September  to  April,  during  which 
period  a great  annual  fair  is  held,  there  is  a large 
concourse  of  visitors,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of 
7, (UK)  or  10,000.  The  Somaulis  bring  with  them, 
from  the  interior,  ghee  or  butter,  coffee,  sheep,  va- 
rious descriptions  of  gums,  myrrh,  ostrich  feathers, 
gold  dust,  hides,  and  slaves  of  both  sexes  which 
they  exchange  for  iron,  lead,  cotton,  cloth,  rice, 
and  dhourroh,  brought  from  the  Arabian  porta  of 
Mocha,  Hodeida,  and  Makullah.  The  trade  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Banian  me  rchants, 
who  are  said  to  realise  large  profits,  (Wcllslcd’s 
Arabia,  ii.  360,  Ac.) 

BERBICE.  Sec  Guiana. 

Bkhda.  a small  river  in  South  Russia,  gov.  Tau- 
rida, falling  into  the  sea  of  Azof.  It  is  not  navi- 
gable, and  very  often,  during  the  summer  months 
partially  dry.  On  the  eastern  banks  of  this  river 
stands  the  little  town  of  Petrufekv,  the  priuci|>al 
station  of  the  Azof  Cossacks 

Bkkihansk,  a rising  maritime  town  of  South 
Russia,  gov.  Taurida,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rerda,  on  the  N.  shore  of  sea  of  Azof,  150  in.  NE. 
Simferopol,  l’op.  6,498  iu  1849,  and  11,851  in 
1864.  The  town  is  built  upon  a low  snuly  plain 
of  one  mile  wide  and  several  miles  in  length,  im- 
mediately underneath  an  acclivity  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly to  the  steppe,  60  ft.  high.  It  is  a stereo- 
j typed  edition  of  all  Russian  towns— the  streets 
running  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
houses,  1,424  in  number,  are  generally  of  one  story 
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high,  and  principally  built  of  bricks;  some  are  ’ the  exception  of  about  seven  years  after  the  battle 
constructed  with  a soft  sort  of  stone  brought  from  of  Agnadcllo,  in  1509,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Kertch,  where  it  is  found  in  immense  quantities.  Louis  XII.  During  the  French  asccridancy,  it 
This  kind  of  stone,  owing  to  its  non-endurability,  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Serio.  The  town  fell 
is  very  unsuitable  for  building  purposes;  never-  to  Austria  in  1815;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
theless,  on  account  of  the  great  facility  in  working  events  of  i860,  was  incorporated  with  the  new 
it  into  different  shapes,  which  Russian  masons  do  kingdom  of  Italy. 

easily  with  their  axes,  it  has  l»een  largely  em-  Bergamo  has  given  birth  to  some  very  emi- 
ployed  in  the  south  part  of  Russia.  The  walls  of  nent  men,  among  others,  J to  Bernardo  Tasso,  the 
the  houses  are  very  thickly  built,  to  enable  them  father  of  Torquato  (a  colossal  statue  has  been 
to  resist  the  severe  cold.  Besides  the  foregoing  erected  in  the  Piazza  Grande,  in  honour  of  the 
number  of  homes,  there  are  189  grain  magaxines,  I latter) ; Tiraboachi,  the  author  of  the  learned, 
which  arc  capable  of  holding  about  50,000  quarters,  elaborate,  and  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from  this  port  in  Italian  literature  ( Storin  della  Letterahtra  Jta- 
the  year  1863  amounted  to  137,355  quart  er*.  The  j luma) ; and  to  the  Abl*e  Scrassi,  author  of  the  Life 
exports  were  largest  in  1861,  when  they  rose  to  ! of  Tasso.  Tin?  Bergamesque  dialect  is  peculiar, 
351,957  quarters.  (Report  of  Consul  Wagstaff  on  I and  one  of  the?  most  corrupted  forms  of  the  lan- 
thc  trade  of  Berdiansk,  dated  July  14,  1864.)  guage  sunken  in  Italy. 

BERDITCHEF,  n town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  BERGEDOKF,  a town  of  the  distr.  or  tor.  of 
gov.  Volhynia,  on  its  SE.  confines,  25  m.  S.  Jito-  j Hamburg,  at  the  continence  of  the  RUlc  with  a 
mir.  It  is  dirty  ami  ill  built,  ami  is  principally  canal  that  joins  the  Elite,  9 m.  SE.  Hamburg, 
inhabit.  .!  hv  Jews.  It  is.  however,  the  centre  of  Pop.  2.251  in  1861.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
a considerable  trade.  Its  fair,  called  Onou/rief  j with  Hamburg. 

friefakuin,  is  much  frequented;  ( HEIM  JEN, a town  and  sea-port  of  Norway,  cop. 

BEREZINA,  a river  of  Russia  in  Europe:  it  of  the  diocese  of  S.  Bergen-huus,  at  the  Isittom  of 
rises  in  the  district  of  Dissnn,  gov.  Minsk,  which  j a deep  bay,  165  m.  WNW.  Christiania;  lnL  6u° 
it  traverses  from  N.  to  S. : after  receiving  various  24'  N„  long.  5°  20'  E.  Pop.  26,540  in  I860.  The 
affluents,  and  being  joined  by  a canal  with  the  I town  is  built  on  a promontory,  and  surroumhd  oil 
Dun,  it  falls  into  the  Dniejxr  a little  below  j every  ride  by  water,  except  NE.,  where  it  is  en- 
Ritchitzn.  This  river  has  become  celebrated  from  closed  l»y  mountains  considerably  above  2,000  ft. 
the  difficulties  and  disasters  attending  the  passage  ! in  height ; and  is  protected,  besides,  by  lofty  walls, 
over  it  of  the  army  under  Nu|iolenn,  when  re- 1 and  several  forts,  mounting  in  all  alaiut  100  guns, 
treating  from  Moscow  in  1812.  The  almve  river  { 'Hie  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  the 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  ami  smaller  water  deep;  but  the  l»ay  all  round  is  so  beset  with 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  also  rises  in  the  • rocks  ns  to  render  its  navigation  dangerous  with- 
gov.  Minsk,  and  which,  having  divided,  during  a , out  a pilot.  Bergen  is  generally  well  built,  though 
part  of  its  course,  the  govts,  of  Grodno  and  Wilna,  some  of  its  streets  Ik*  narrow  ami  crooked ; viewed 
falls  into  the  Niemen,  at  Nikolacf.  from  the  sea.  it  appears  remarkably  picturesque, 

BERGAMO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  (icing  built  amphitbeatrewise  round  the  harlxiiir. 
prov.  and  distr.  same  name,  on  low  hills  between  It  contains  a cathedral  and  four  other  churches, 
the  Serio  and  the  Hrembo,  29  m.  NE.  Milan,  on  three  hospitals,  a prison,  a house  of  correction,  six 
the  railwav  from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  35,200  establishments  for  the  poor,  ii  national  museum, 
in  1862.  Tha  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  live  public  libraries,  a naval  academy,  a superior 
has  an  old  castle;  hut  these  are  useless  as  means  college,  established  by  Bishop  Pout  oppidan  in 
of  defence.  It  is  well  built;  has  a massive  rathe-  1750,  ami  various  schools.  It  is  the  seat  of  a tri- 
dral,  14  churches,  12  monasteries,  10  nunneries,  a Initial  of  secondary  jurisdiction,  the  residence  of 
large  hospital,  a mont-de-pieic,  an  orphun  asylum,  the  high  sheriff  and  bishop  of  the  diocese.  One 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  a lyccum,  and  u j of  the  three  public  treasuries  of  the  kingdom,  ami 
semimirio;  the  Carrareae  school,  founded  by  Count  j a division  of  the  National  Bank,  urc  established 
Carrara,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  in  ' at  Bergen.  It  has  a governor,  and  a garrison  oi 
music,  [tainting,  and  architecture ; a public  library,  I 300  men ; and  a squadron  of  the  navy  is  stationed 
with  60,000  vo Is.,  and  two  theatres.  There  are  hero.  There  are  manufactories  of  tobacco  and 
extensive  establishments  for  the  spinning  and  jxircelnin,  many  distilleries,  and  some  rope-yards, 
weaving  of  silk,  great  quantities  of  which  arc  The  lisherv  is  the  principal  business  carried  oit 
produced  in  the  vicinity,  with  woollen  and  cotton  hero;  but  both  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  are 
fabrics,  and  iron-foundries.  The  trade  of  the  town  considerable.  The  imports  from  the  N.  provinces 
has  much  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  rail-  consist  of  codfish,  roes,  fish-oil,  tallow,  skins,  and 
way  to  Milan;  it  is  now  a chief  station  on  the  feathers,  which  are  brought  by  a fleet  of  almve 
line  from  Milan  to  Venice,  A great  fair  is  an-  100  small  vessels,  twice  a year  during  the  sum- 
nually  held  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  fourteen  mer;  and  which  take  hack  in  return  the  other 
follow  ing  days,  in  a large  quadrangular  building,  ; necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
called  the  Jura,  containing  540  booths  or  shops,  articles  brought  from  the  other  parts  of  Norway 
All  the  products  of  Lombardy  are  exposed  to  sale  ! arc  less  important : they  consist  chiefly  of  iron 
at  this  fair;  but  silk  is  the  staple  article,  and  next  manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  millstones,  and  tir  tim- 
to  it  iron  and  wine.  It  lias  also  a considerable  I lior;  hut  the  plunk*  and  deals  of  Bergen  are  not 
trade  in  grindstones,  quarried  in  the  neighbour-  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  ('hristiania.  The 
liood.  'Hie  value  of  the  goods  disposed  of  nt  the  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic,  Denmark, 
fair  is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  1,200,00(1/.  : Sweden,  Holland,  Hamburg,  England,  France, 
It  has  also  other,  but  less  considerable,  fairs,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  im|)orts  from  Ham- 
nnd  cattle-markets.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  ! burg  far  exceed  the  exports  thence  from  Bergen, 
of  the  provincial  assembly,  and  of  a judicial  tri-  j anil  consist  of  fabrics  and  colonial  goods  of  every 
bunai.  description.  England  supplies  her  manufactures 

Bergamo  is  very  ancient,  having  existed  under  | and  colonial  products ; hut  the  trade  with  this 
the  Romans.  In  1428,  the  inhab.  placed  them-  country  has  much  decreased.  France  sends  thither 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  republic  of ' salt,  wine,  and  brandy ; and  receives  most  of  the 
Venice,  of  which  it  continued  to  form  an  integral  j salted  fish  rocs.  The  dried  coil,  or  stockfish,  a 
part  till  the  submersion  of  the  latter  in  1796,  with  staple  commodity  of  the  place,  is  sent  to  most 
You  I.  F F 
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Catholic  countries.  The  shipping  of  the  port  of 
Bergen  is  considerable.  There  entered,  in  the 
year  1861,  according  to  official  returns,  344  Nor- 
wegian vessels,  of  18,667  tuns,  and  428  foreign 
vessels,  of  14,487  tons,  all  with  cargo.  Besides 
these,  there  came  10  Norwegian  and  83  foreign 
vessels  in  ballast,  giving  a total  of  865  vessels,  of 
an  aggregate  burden  of  86,654  tons.  The  clear- 
ances, during  the  same  year,  consisted  of  841 
vessels,  of  34,513  tons;  a rather  large  percentage 
of  them  in  ballast,  namely,  64  Norwegian  vessels, 
of  8,144  tons,  and  47  foreign  vessels,  of  3,545  tons. 
The  merchant  navy  belonging  to  Bergen  con- 
sisted, at  the  end  of  1861,  of  692  vessels,  of  a 
burden  of  16,580  tons,  manned  by  a crew  of  3,102 
men.  During  the  year  1861,  there  were  41  vessels, 
of  1,001  tons,  newly  built. 

The  inhah.  of  Bergen  are  industrious,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  mercantile  houses  are  lndieved  to  be 
wealthy.  The  modem  town  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  Norway  in  the  11th  century.  In 
the  13th,  traders  from  the  Ilnnsc  towns  began  to 
settle ; and,  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  acquired 
an  almost  sovereign  supremacy  in  Bergen,  until 
checked  by  an  act  of  the  Danish  government  in 
1560.  The  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  now  in 
the  bauds  of  natives.  (Board  of  Trade  I*a|M*rs, 
and  Report  bv  Mr.  Hamilton,  British  Secretary 
of  Legation,  dated  Stockholm,  Aug.  31,  1863.) 

Bkkqkn,  a town  of  Prussia,  cap.  island  of 
Rugen,  15  m.  NE.  Stralsund.  Pop.  3,656  in  1861. 
It  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island;  has 
a court  of  justice,  a castle,  and  a convent  of  noble 
ladies. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  n strongly  fortified  town 
of  the  king,  of  Holland,  prov.  Brabant,  23  tn. 
WSW.  Breda,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  E.  Scheldt, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a canal,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam  Pop.  8,890 
in  1861.  Besides  its  fortifications,  which  an*  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  it  is  surrounded  by  marshes  that 
render  the  access  to  it  very  difficult.  It  has  a 
grammar-school,  and  a school  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture, with  numerous  fabrics  of  earthenware. 
Its  anchovies,  taken  in  the  river,  are  in  consider- 
able demand. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  towns  occupied  by  the 
States  General.  In  1622  it  stood  a memorable 
siege  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  compelled  to 
retire,  after  losing  10,000  men.  In  1747  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  by  stratagem.  In  1814  it 
was  nearly  taken  by  the  British  by  a amp  tie 
via  in ; but  they  were  finally  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable I'JSS. 

BERGERAC,  a town  of  Franco,  dep.  Dordogne, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  on 
the  Dordogne.  27  m.  SSW.  Pcriguciix.  Pop. 
12,116  in  1861.  'Hie  town  is  neat,  well  laid  out, 
generally  well  built,  and  thriving.  It  has  a mag- 
nificent briilgc  of  five  arches  over  the  Dordogne, 
a theatre,  and  some  fine  promenades.  The  fortifi- 
cations by  which  it  was  once  surrounded  were 
demolished  bv  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1621.  It 
lias  a court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a college,  and 
a secondary  ecclesiastical  school.  Excellent  paj**r 
is  made  here;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  iron  and  copjicr  goocls,  serges, 
hosiery,  bats,  and  earthenware ; with  tanneries, 
distilleries,  and  iron-foundries.  It  maintains  an 
intercourse  with  Bordeaux  aiul  Liboume,  and  is 
the  principal  entreiiot  for  the  trade  of  the  dep.  A 
branch  line  of  railway  places  the  town  in  com- 
munication with  the  Paris- Bordeaux  railway. 
Bergerac  suffered  much  from  the  religious  wars, 
and  still  more  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes. 

BEKGUES,  a town  of  France,  ddp,  du  Nord, 
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cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  Colme,  5 m. 
SSE.  Dunkirk.  Pop.  6,022  in  1861.  The  town  i* 
strongly  fortified  by  Vnubnn,  and  has  the  means 
of  laying  the  adjoining  plain  under  water.  Though 
old,  it  is  pretty  well  limit.  In  one  of  its  squares 
are  two  high  towers,  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
churches  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  It  has 
a communal  college,  a hospital,  and  a small 
public  library.  It  lias  distilleries,  refineries  of  salt 
and  sugar,  with  potteries,  ami  fabrics  of  soap  and 
tobacco.  A canal,  8,701  metres  long,  connects 
Bcrgues  with  the  |H>rt  of  Dunkirk,  and  it  has 
likewise  a station  on  the  railway  from  Dunkirk  to 
Paris.  Owing  to  its  favourable  situation,  it. is  the 
■ entrepot  of  the  corn,  cheese,  ami  lace,  produced  in 
the  adjoining  country. 

BERKELEY,  a bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Gloucester,  bund.  Berkeley.  Area  of  par.  14,680 
acres.  The  pop.  of  the  parish  was  3,81)9  in  1831, 
and  4,316  in  1861 ; the  pop.  of  the  borough,  or  the 
* Old  Borough.’  as  it  is  termed  in  the  census  re- 
turns, was  1,011  in  1861.  The  town  is  situat'd 
amidst  rich  pasture  lands,  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley, 
on  the  Avon  (which  joins  the  Severn  1 J m.  below), 
101  in.  W.  by  N.  London.  It  consists  mostly  of 
four  streets,  diverging  from  the  mark et-pl ace ; 
houses  hut  indifferent.  The  church  is  a large 
handsome  building,  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a 
modem  tower  at  some  distance  from  h.  There  is 
also  a chapel  of  case  at  Stone ; four  dissenting 
ehajiels  in  the  town,  and  two  in  the  tithing.  There 
is  a free  grammar-school,  endowed  with  about  40 L 
a year,  in  which  26  boys  are  educated.  The  town- 
hall  (a  handsome  structure  built  in  1825)  is  now 
used  as  a chapel  by  the  Independenta ; the  market 
, house  is  beneath  it.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday, 

| and  two  annual  fairs  on  May  14  and  Dec.  1 : there 
1 an*  also  cattle  markets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sept, 
and  in  Nov.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal 
i (navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons)  has  its  entrance 
i 2|  m.  from  Berkeley,  but  the  place  can  only  be 
: considered  as  a large  agricultural  village.  The 
corporation  exists  bv  prescription  only ; there  arc 
no  charters,  nor  has  it  now  any  duties  to  perform. 

Berkeley  Castle,  on  an  eminence  SE.  of  the 
town,  is  amongst  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  its 
kind  remaining  in  the  kingdom,  being  incomplete 
repair,  and  occupied:  it  is  an  irregular  pile,  with 
, n keep  and  many  castellated  buildings,  enclosing 
a spacious  court.  There  is  a fine  baronial  hall,  a 
chapel,  and  a dungeon  chamber  28  ft,  deep.  The 
other  ajiartments  are  numerous  and  gloomy : in 
one  of  these  Edward  1 1,  is  supposed  to  have  liecn 
murdered,  in  1327  : this  castle  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  a fine  terrace.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is 
; uncertain,  hut  it  was  granted,  in  1150.  by  I lenry  II. 
to  Robert  Fiuharding ; mid  in  the  lost  civil  war  it 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  for  a time  awed 
the  surrounding  district ; it  was  subsequently 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  army,  after  a 
nine  days’  siege. 

BERKHAMSTEAD  (GREAT),  a par.  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Hertford,  hand.  Daeorum,  26  ni. 
NW.  London.  Area  of  par.  4,250  acres.  Pop.  of 
pir.  2,369  in  1831,  and  3,585  in  1861.  The  town 
is  in  a deep  vale,  on  the  S\V.  side  of  the  Bui  bom 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  here  run  in 
a line  together,  parallel  with  the  high  read,  which 
passes  through  the  town.  'Hie  London  and  North 
. Western  railway  also  has  a station  here.  The 
i principal  street  is  almut  half  a mile  in  length;  a 
j smaller  street  branches  from  the  church  in  tlie 
I middle  of  the  town,  toward*  the  old  castle.  Houses, 
irregular  brick  buildings,  hut  many  of  them  very 
respectable.  The  church  is  a Gothic  cruciform 
structure,  with  a tower,  and  several  small  chan- 
tries, and  curious  monuments.  There  is  a free 
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school,  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  | 
aim.  amount  of  its  revenue,  031/. ; but  it  has  long  1 
been  unavailable  to  the  town.  All  Souls  College 
has  the  patronage.  Another  school,  founded  in 
1727,  has  an  aim.  revenue  of  279/.:  in  it  20  boys 
and  10  girls  are  clothed  and  educated.  The  ensile, 
on  an  eminence  K.of  the  town,  enclosed  a a juice  of 
11  acres,  and  was  very  strong.  It  originated  in 
the  Saxon  period;  was  strengthened  in  the  reign 
of  Wm.  I..  and  rebuilt  in  that  of  Ilenry  II.,  who 
at  one  time  held  his  court  in  it,  ami  conferred 
nmiiv  privileges  on  the  town.  Cowper,  the  iwet, 
was  born  here,  his  father  being  rector  of  the 
parish. 

BERKS,  or  BERKSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of 
England,  having  X.  Oxford  and  Bucks,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Thames,  E.  Surrey, 
S.  Hampshire,  and  W.  Wiltshire,  and  a part  of 
Gloucestershire.  It  is  very  irregularly  shaped,  and 
contains  451,210 statute  acres,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  are  under  tillage.  Nearly  25,000  acres,  in- 
cluding part  of  Bagshot  Heath,  art*  waste  lands. 
Berks  is  n very  beautiful  co. ; has  every  variety  of 
soil  and  surface,  and  is  well  stocked  with  timtier, 
particularly  oak  and  beech.  Exclusive  of  the 
Thames,  it  is  watered  by  the  Kennel.  Loddoii,Ock, 
and  oilier  rivers.  It  is  ubout  equally  divided  Itc- 
tween  tillage  ami  stock  ami  dain*  husbandly. 
The  Berkshire  breed  of  pigs  is  much  celebrated. 
Agriculture  Is  in  a rather  backward  state;  four  or 
five  horses  are  generally  yoked  to  the  plough;  and, 
from  the  want  of  proper  covenants  in  leases,  land 
is  often  left  in  a bad  and  exhausted  state  at  their 
termination.  Property  much  divided ; a third  jwut 
of  the  co.  is  supjtosod  to  lie  occupied  by  small  pro- 
prietors. Farms  of  all  sixes,  under  1,200  or  1,400 
acres ; but  few  above  600  acres,  or  under  50/.  a 
year.  Average  rent  of  land  30a,  an  acre.  Windsor 
Castle,  the  ancient  and  magnificent  residence  of 
the  English  sovereigns,  is  in  this  co.  This  was 
formerly  one  of  the  jirincipal  seats  of  the  woollen 
manufacture ; but  it  has  entirely  disappeared,  ami 
the  manufactures  now  carried  on  are  but  of  trilling 
importance.  Principal  towns,  Reading,  Windsor, 
and  Abingdon.  Berkshire  is  divided  into  20 
bunds,  ami  151  jMirs.  The  census  of  1861  stated  the 
pop.  at  170,250,  of  whom  80,875  males,  and  89,381 
females.  The  number  of  lamilies,  at  the  same 
jieriod,  was  40,055,  and  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  35.761.  The  county  returns  three  inetnliers 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  constituency 
consisted,  in  1801,  of  4,847  registered  electors. 

HEREEHL'KC,  a town  of  the  1 Prussian  States,  i 
prov.  Westphalia,  cap.  circ.  Wittgenstein,  27  m. 
SSE.  Amslierg.  Pop.  2,000  in  1801.  The  town  is 
the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wittgenstein.  It 
lias  a cattle,  a haras,  ami  some  forges. 

BEKL1C11INGEN,  a village  of  Wirtembcrg.ou 
the  Jaxt,  9 m.  WNW.  Kunzclsau.  Pop.  1,407  in  , 
1801.  It  has  a castle,  a Catholic  church,  and  a 
synagogue. 

HEREIN,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  ! 
the  ordiimiy  residence  of  the  monarch,  on  tl»e  Spree, 
127  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  middle  mark 
of  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  line  of  railway  from  ' 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg.  Street*  brood  and  i 
straight,  sonic  of  them  ornamented  with  rows  of  i 
trees;  squares  regular  ami  spacious;  houses  all  oft 
brick,  ami  mostly  stuccoed  over;  public  buildings  j 
and  monuments  numerous  and  magnificent;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  its  sameness,  the  want  of 
bustle  ami  liveliness,  and  the  poverty  of  its  en- 
virons, Berlin  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 
It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. In  1088  the  population  was  about  18,000; 
in  1700  it  was  29, otto ; in  1775  it  had  increased 
to  135,500;  in  1810  it  was  182,387 ; in  1838  it 


amounted  to  290,797;  in  1840  to  408,502;  and  in 
1801  to  517,571.  The  latter  figure  is  exclusive  of 
the  military  pop.,  numbering  22,626  in  1801.  The 
pop.  was  calculated,  from  the  returns  of  births  and 
deaths,  to  amount  to  552,020  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1x04.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  nearly 
circular,  7 Engl.  in.  long,  opened  by  17  large  ami 
2 small  gates — the  largest  of  them  being  the 
celebrated  Brandenburg  gate,  surmounted  by  a 
gigantic  car  of  victory.  The  wall  and  ramjvurts 
serve  only  for  purposes  of  nolice  and  revenue,  and 
on*  useless  as  means  of  defence. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  munificence 
! of  its  sovereigns.  The  quarter  called  the  new 
town  (Nciistadt)  was  built  by  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William  (1040-1688),  who  also  planned 
the  / Jntt  r den  Linden  street,  and  otherwise  greatly 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  citv.  The  succeeding 
monnrehs,  especially  Frederick  I..  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Frederick  William  III.,  added  many 
new  streets,  squares,  and  suburbs,  and  embellished 
the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings  and  monu- 
ments. Among  the  principal  of  these  is  the  royal 
palace,  imjMisiiig  by  its  magnitude,  having  about 
000  saloons  and  c.hamhros.  It  is  sumptuously 
I furnished;  one  of  the  saloons  (the  White  Hall), 

! was  fitted  up  at  a cost  of  120,000/.  The  museum, 
begun  in  1823  ami  finished  in  1830,  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  280  ft.  in  length,  by  182  ft.  in 
width.  It  has  some  noble  apartments*  and  very 
extensive  collections  of  pictures,  vases,  statues, 
coins,  and  other  works  of  art.  Opposite  the  grand 
entrance  is  an  immense  granite  vase,  or  basin, 
22  ft.  in  diameter.  It  was  formed  out  of  a huge 
boulder,  or  isolated  block,  found  about  30  in.  from 
j the  city,  to  which  it  was  conveyed  by  the  Spree. 
The  opera-house,  burnt  down  in  18-13,  has  since 
! been  rebuilt ; and  there  are  several  other  fine 
i theatres.  The  Royal  Library  Is  a largo  heavv- 
■ looking  building.  The  collection  of  books  com- 
prises about  5(81,000  printed  and  5,000  MS.  vols., 
many  of  the  former,  including  Luther’s  Hebrew 
Bible,  being  both  scarce  and  valuable.  This 
library  is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  work  pub- 
lished in  the  Prussian  Mates.  The  arsenal,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  Eurojie,  forms  a square,  eaeli  side 
of  which  is  208  ft.  in  length.  It  was  formerly 
reckoned  the  finest  building  in  the  city,  ami  con- 
tained, previously  to  the  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances. in  1848,  a very  large  stock  of  all  sorts  of 
warlike  implements.  It  was  then,  however,  taken 
possession  of  by  the  mob,  who  carriwl  off  large 
quantities  of  the  fire-arms  and  military  stores  with 
w hich  it  was  furnished.  Among  the  other  public 
buildings  may  be  specified  the  Royal  Academy ; 
the  ‘ konigswaehe,’  built  after  the  model  of  a 
Roman  castrum;  the  university;  the  old  jialnce, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John; 
and  the  |>alacc  of  Mnnbijou,  occupied  by  Peter  the 
Great  when  he  visited  the  city.  The  Brandenburg 
gate,  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  colossal 
structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  erected  in 
1790,  alter  the  PropyUeum  at  Athens,  but  on  a 
much  huger  scale.  It  is  surmounted  by  n statue  of 
Victory,  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was 
carried  away  by  the  French  in  1807,  and  brought 
back  in  triumph  in  1814.  The  monument  to  the 
brave  men  who  fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1813, 181 -I, 
1815,  is  immediately  outside  the  Halle  gate.  Oppo- 
site the  guard-house  are  the  stat  ues  of  Scbamhorst, 
Billow,  and  Marshal  Hlllchcr.  A monument  erected 
in  honour  of  Frederick  the  Great,  consisting  of  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  by  Rauch,  stands  at 
a conspicuous  place,  at  tho  l Inter  den  Linden 
street,  opjiositc  to  the  University.  It  is  one  of  the 
grandest  monuments  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The 
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horse,  16  ft.  high,  stands  on  a pedestal,  and  at  each 
of  its  corners  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  one  of 
Frederick’s  generals.  The  churches,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  generally  inferior;  the  prin- 
cipal arc  the  cathedral;  St.  Mary’s,  with  a steeple 
292  ft.  in  height;  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  con- 
secrated in  1223 ; the  church  of  the  garrison ; and 
the  church  of  St.  Hedwige.  The  Spree,  which  in- 
tersects the  city,  and  insulates  one  of  its  quarters, 
is  crossed  by  about  40  bridges,  principally  of  stone, 
but  partly  also  of  iron.  Some  of  them  are  hand- 
some structures.  The  ‘ Long  Bridge/  of  stone, 
has  a fine  equestrian  statue  of  the  'Great  Elector/ 
The  (Inter  den  Linden  street  is  the  finest  in  Berlin, 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  4 m.  in 
length,  from  the  Brandenburg  gate  to  the  royal 
palace;  the  five  avenues  in  the  centre  being  com- 
)>oscd  of  chestnuts,  linden,  os}>en,  acacia,  and 
plantain,  whose  varied  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  numerous  elegant  palaces  and  public 
buildings  that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  It  Is 
the  corao  of  Berlin;  for  here  the  fashionable  and 
the  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and  their  equi- 
pages. Hi  re  are  several  palaces ; the  seminaries  | 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  opera-house,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
king's  palace.  Another  splendid  thoroughfare, 
Frederick  Street,  is  about  2 m.  in  length.  The 
Schloss  Platz,  or  square  of  the  palace,  the  Gcns- 
d'armcs-m&rket,  Wilhelm  l’latz,  the  most  fashion- 
able square  in  the  city;  the  square  of  La  Jit  lie 
Alliance , and  a number  of  other  public  places,  are 
veil  built,  and  most  of  them  highly  ornamented. 
But  few  of  them  are  planted  inside,  ami  conse- 
quently, notwithstanding  the  fineness  of  the 
buildings,  have  not  half  the  effect  they  would 
have  were  they  properly  laid  out. 

Besides  its  military  and  judicial  establishments, 
Berlin  has  to  boast  of  many  celebrated  literary 
institutions.  The  university,  established  in  1809, 
enjovs  a high  degree  of  reputation,  esjiecinlly  its 
medical  school.  It  has  many  distinguished  pro- 
fessors and  teachers ; and  is  attended,  on  the 
average,  by  about  2,000  students.  The  library 
has  above  600,000  vols.  There  a re  also  seven 
royal  gymnasiums  or  high  schools,  with  many 
inferior  academics  and  public  schools,  amounting 
to  56  altogether.  The  military  seminary  has 
above  300  pupils.  The  hospital*  and  other 
charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well 
conducted.  The  orphan  asylum  supports  nlwmt 
400  children  in  the  house,  exclusive  of  alxmt 
700  boarded  out  of  doors. 

Berlin  may  be  regarded  as  the  political  and 
literary  metropolis  of  N.  Germany;  and  is  dis- 
tinguished aline  for  the  numln-r  and  celebrity 
of  her  statesmen,  philosophers,  scholars,  and 
artists.  Her  press  is  very  active  and  annnallv 
gives  birth  to  a great  many  l>ooks,  scientific  ami  < 
literary  journals,  newspapers,  ami  magazines. 
About  8,000  persons  are  engaged  in  literature, 
and  the  various  trades  connected  therewith,  such 
as  printers,  pnj>or-niakers.  and  bookbinders. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  priuci|>al  manufacturing 
cities  of  Germany.  Among  other  branches  arc 
included  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines, 
woollens,  silk  stuffs  nnd  rilmnds.  cottons,  porce- 
lain, cast-iron  good*,  paper,  coaches  nnd  light  car- 
riages, jewellery,  watches  and  clocks,  hats,  snuff, 
and  tobacco,  refined  sugar  and  spirits.  The 
great  steam-engine  factory  of  Messrs,  Borsig, 
one  of  the  largest  on  the  continent,  furnishes 
locomotives  for  nearly  all  the  German  railways. 

'1  he  cast-iron  goods,  manufactured  at  the  foundry 
outside  the  Oranienburg  gate,  comprise  all  sorts 
of  articles,  from  colossal  pillars  and  statues,  down 
lo  the  minute  furniture  of  a lady’s  toilet.  In 


delicacy  of  impression  they  are  unequalled  by 
those  mode  in  any  other  country.  The  casts  in 
relief  of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  are  particu- 
larly admired.  The  jiorrclain  is  of  tlic  first 
quality.  Part  of  it  is  the  produce  of  a royal 
manufactory;  but  the  best  kind  is  manufactured 
at  a private  establishment  in  the  suburb  of 
Moabit.  There  are  numerous  cotton-spinning 
establishments  in  the  city. 

All  the . great  roads  of  the  kingdom  centre  in 
Berlin.  There  are  five  great  lines  of  railway, 
with  their  chief  stations.  The  first  runs  north- 
ward, towards  Stettin  and  the  Baltic  ; the  second 
goes,  by  w'ay  of  Frankfort -on-the-O  lor.  to  Kdnigs- 
lw>rg,  VVilna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  with  branches  to 
Warsaw  and  Cracow;  the  third  runs  direct  south 
to  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  throwing  off 
arms  towards  Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  and  other 
( ionium  states ; the  fourth  line  stretches  w estwnrd 
towards  Magdeburg  and  Cologne,  connecting  itself 
with  the  Belgian  and  French  railway  system ; 
anil,  finally,  the  fifth  line  runs  in  a north-westerly 
direction  towards  Hamburg,  with  prolongation 
I into  Schleswig- Holstein.  Besides  this  most  ex- 
tensive network  of  iron  roads,  Berlin  has  a large 
command  of  inland  navigation,  extending  to  the 
Elbe  and  Hamburg  on  the  W.,  to  Stettin  and 
Swinemunde  on  the  N.,  and  to  the  Vistula  on 
the  E. 

Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  built,  the  drainage  of  the  city  was  formerly 
very  imperfect ; and,  instead  of  running  off,  the 
water  in  the  streets,  in  wet  weather,  stopped  and 
stagnated  on  the  surface.  But  this  defect  has 
been  remedied  in  recent  times,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  drainage.  There  are  nume- 
rous hackney  coaches  and  other  street  carriages 
placed  under  judicious  regulations  All  the  streets 
are  lighted  with  gas. 

There  are  numerous  places  of  amusement  in 
and  near  Berlin.  The  largest  and  most  celebrated 
is  Kroll’s  Garden,  near  the  Brandenburg  gate, 
capable  of  accommodating  6,000  persons  The 
theatres,  dedicated  to  the  drama  and  opera,  are 
generally  well  attended.  With  the  exception  of 
Vienna,  there  is  no  city  where  music  is  mure  uni- 
versally patronised,  or  where  the  opera  is  better 
performed  or  more  heartily  appreciated,  than  in 
lierlin.  The  Conditorrien  nre  much  frequented  by 
the  upper  classes.  They  resemble  our  confec- 
tioners' shops;  hut  are  far  more  spacious,  and 
fitted  up  with  greater  attention  to  comfort  and 
elegance.  Besides  refreshments  of  all  sorts,  they 
are  well  supplied  with  domestic  and  foreign  news- 
papers and  literary  and  scientific  journals.  Tern 
and  coffee  constitute  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
liigher  classes ; and  tin*  latter  is  popular  with  all 
ranks.  Chicory  and  roosted  acorns  ore  not  un- 
i frequently  used  ns  substitutes  for  coffee  among  the 
poorest  classes.  The  taverns  of  Berlin  are  much 
frequented  by  the  middle  classes.  The  favourite 
beverage  Is  a thin  kind  of  ale,  containing  hut  a 
very  small  percentage  of  alcohol,  called  • weiss- 
hier,’  ot  white  beer.  It  is  drank  out  of  tumbler* 
of  immense  size,  nml  being  very  watery,  a great 
uantity  of  it  may  be  consumed  with  impunity, 
’he  custom  of  smoking  prevails  among  all  classes ; 
and  the  consumption  of  tobacco  Is  immense. 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  the  centre  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  monarchy.  The  Roval  Bank  was  fouuded 
in  1765,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Hamburg; 
and  so  it  existed  until  1846,  when  it  was  re- 
organised under  anew  charter,  by  which  more  ex- 
tension was  given  to  its  operations.  In  accordance 
with  this  new  constitution,  the  issue  of  notes  has 
been  raised  since  1850,  to  21,000,000  thalers. 
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the  thaler  being  equal  to  2*.  10$</.  The  capital 
of  the  tank  is  always  to  lx-,  in  proportion  to 
the  notes  in  circulation,  2-6ths  in  silver,  3-6ths 
in  bills  discounted,  and  the  rest  in  loans  on  se- 
curities. The  hank  notes  are  from  25  to  50 
thalers  each.  The  share  of  the  government  in 
the  hank  amounts,  at  most,  to  500,000  thalers. 
The  shareholders  arc  entitled  to  an  annual  in- 
terest  of  3£  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and,  after 
deduction  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  reserve  or 
rat.  which  is  not  to  exceed  80  per  cent,  of  the 
capital,  one  moiety  of  the  surplus  profits  is  ap- 
portioned  to  them  in  addition,  and  the  other  goes 
to  the  treasury.  The  bank  has  branches  in  a 
great  numt>er  of  cities,  as  Breslau,  Kuuigsberg, 
Dantzic,  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Munster,  Cologne, 
Mem  el,  Posen,  Stolpe,  Elberfeld,  Treves,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Dussoldorf,  Cohlentz,  Mindcn,  Er- 
furt, Frankfort-sur-Odcr,  Stmlsund,  Kostin,  Lieg- 
nitz,  and  Oppeln,  and  thus  forms  a vast  network 
of  tinancial  operatiofia  through  all  the  kingdom. 
Here,  also,  Is  the  seat  of  the  association  for  mari- 
time commerce,  called  thd  ‘ Seeliandlung,’  and  of 
numerous  insurance  and  other  offices,  The  town 
revenues  amounted,  in  the  year  1862,  to  2,8X2,140 
thalers,  but  the  expenditure  was  much  greater, 
having  reached  the  sura  of  3,532,844  thalers. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  by  loans  and  increased 
local  taxation.  At  the  end  of  1862,  the  public 
debt  of  the  city  amounted  to  nearly  6,000,000 
thalers. 

Outside  the  town,  about  £ m.  from  the  llalle- 
gate,  uu  a low  sandhill,  which,  however,  is  almost 
the  only  eminence  near  Berlin,  is  the  4 Xational- 
denkmal,’  People's  Momiineut.  It  consist*  of  a 
Gothic  cross,  60  ft.  high,  erected  to  commemorate 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  uational  independence.  It  is  of  cast-inm  from 
the  royal  foundry,  ami  was  designed  bv  Sehinkel. 
The  statues  in  the  niches  arc  the  work  of  Ranch 
and  Tieek.  (Keller,  Her  Prcuasische  Stunt ; Rit- 
ter, Geographisch-Statistisches  Lexicon,  1864.) 

BERMEO,  a »ea-|»rt  town  of  Spain,  on  its  Nr. 
coast,  prov.  Biscay,  on  a rather  shallow  bay,  16  m. 
Is  E.  Bilhoa.  Pop.  8,918  in  1857.  The  inhah. 
are  principally  de|iendcnt  on  the  fishery,  which 
they  carry  on  to  a considerable  extent.  "1  his  town 
gave  birth  to  the  distinguished  epic  poet  Don 
Alonzo  d’Krcillo,  the  author  of  the  Aruucuna,  who 
was  bom  here  in  1528. 

BERMUDAS  (TH K),  or  SOM ER’S  ISLANDS, 
n group  of  small  islands,  about  300  in  mindier,  in 
the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, stretching  NE.  by  E.  and  Sw.  by  W.  about 
20  ro.,  the  lighthouse  on  Gibb’s  Hill  taing  in 
lat.  32°  14'  54"  N.,  long.  64°  52'  \V.,  ataut  350  m. 
SE.  by  E.  Cape  Hattcras.  They  an?  estimated 
to  contain  about  80  sq.  m.  The  census  of  1x61 
gave  the  pop.  at  11,451  against  10,982  in  1851 
About  two-fifths  of  the  pop.  of  the  islands  arc 
whites.  When  viewed  from  the  sea,  their  eleva- 
tion is  trilling,  the  highest  land  scarce  attaining 
to  n height  of  200  feet.  Their  general  aspect  l* 
similar  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  except  that 
they  remind  the  voyager  (from  their  proximity, 
and  the  sea  flowing  hi- tween  them)  of  the  lake 
scenery  of  European  climates.  They  are  almost 
everywhere  surrounded  by  extensive  coral  reefs, 
the  channels  through  which  are  extremely  intri- 
cate, and  cau  only  he  safely  navigated  by  native 
pilots. 

The  principal  islands  arc  those  of  Bermudii,  St. 
George,  Ireland,  and  Somerset.  The  protection 
afforded  to  shipping  by  their  numerous  hays,  their 
position  in  the  truck  of  the  homeward-bound  W. 
India  ships,  ami  in  the  most  advantageous  locality 
for  refitting  the  ships  of  war  employed  in  the  \Y 
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Indian  and  American  seas,  have  led  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Bermuda*  into  a principal  maritime 
station.  The  harbour  of  St,  George’s  island,  one 
of  the  most-  easterly  of  the  group,  has  water 
enough  to  Hoat,  and  space  to  accommodate,  the 
whole  British  navy.  Formerly,  its  entrance  waa 
so  narrow  and  encumbered  with  reefs  that  it  was 
rendered  in  a considerable  degree  useless;  but  by 
the  ex|»enditure  of  large  sums  and  a certain 
amount  of  convict  labour,  the  channel  leading  to 
St.  George’s  harlnrar  has  bccu  greatly  unproved ; 
a dockyard,  with  a breakwater  for  its  protection, 
have  been  constructed  on  the  E.  side  of  Ireland 
island ; and  some  very  strong  fortifications  have 
been  erected  on  it  and  St.  George’s,  for  the 
security  of  the  islands  and  of  the  shipping. 

Bermuda,  the  principal  island  (or  main  land,  as 
it  is  called),  is  abouL  16  m.  in  length,  l.-ut  it  rarely 
exceeds  1£  in.  in  width.  In  the  centre  of  this 
island,  aiuI  on  the  X.  side  of  a beautiful  hav,  is 
the  town  of  Hamilton,  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  town  of  St.  George’s,  on  the  Island  of 
that  name,  is,  however,  the  largest  on  the  group. 
Representative  government  was  introduced  in 
the  Bermudas  as  early  as  1620.  In  1621  the 
Bermuda  Company  of  London  issued  a sort  of 
charter  to  the  colony,  the  liberal  nature  of  which, 
together  with  the  favourable  reports  of  climate 
and  soil,  attracted  a considerable  number  of 
British  emigrants.  But  the  charter,  nevertheless, 
met  with  opposition,  and  was  annulled  by  the 
home  government  in  1685.  Since  then,  the  go- 
vernors have  been  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
laws  for  the  colony  enacted  by  a local  legislature, 
in  concert  with  the  executive. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  10  members  of 
council,  named  bv  the  crown,  and  36  of  assembly : 
each  parish,  of  which  there  are  nine,  returns  four 
of  the  latter,  who  are  elected  every  seven  years, 
or  whenever  a new  sovereign  ascends  the  throne. 

There  arc  numerous  churches  and  chajicls.  The 
Admiralty  have  established  a school  on  Ireland 
Island,  and  there  are  various  private  schools.  The 
number  of  public  schools,  or  ‘ free  schools,’ 
amounted  to  18  in  1860,  with  621  pupils,  357 
male  and  264  female. 

The  cultivation  carried  on  in  the  islands  is 
rather  horticultural  than  agricultural.  Most  sorts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  raised.  The 
arrow-root  grown  here  is  said  to  lx*  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  place,  and  large  quantit  ies  of  it 
are  ex|s»rted.  The  oranges  an*  also  very  lino; 
and  sweet  jiotalocx,  onions,  and  other  articles  are 
exported.  They  defive  their  supplies  of  flour, 
rice,  Indian  com,  Ac.,  from  the  U.  States,  and  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  U.  K.  The  sens 
around  the  Islands  abound  in  fish,  and  the  inhalts, 
are  expert  fishermen.  They  possess  about  100 
sail  of  vessels,  of  from  UK)  to  150  tons  burden. 
All  inconsiderable  whale-fishery  employs  a few 
boats  and  their  crews  three  months  in  the  year: 
the  numlter  of  whales  seldom  exceeds  20  in  the 
season,  yielding  about  1,000  barrels  of  oil.  The 
islands  alstund  in  poultry  of  the  best  kind.  Beef 
and  mutton  may  generally  Ite  procured,  but  the 
only  meat  that  is  plentiful  is  veal.  The  climate 
almost  realises  the  idea  of  a jtepetiinl  spring. 
The  islands  are  celebrated  alike  for  their  salubrity, 
and  for  the  beaut  v nud  richness  of  their  vege- 
table products.  Hie  air,  however,  is  extremely 
damp,  especially  during  SW.  winds,  which  are 
the  most  common.  During  the  winter  season, 
which  commences  in  Novemlier  nnd  terminates 
in  April,  the  Inlands  are  subject  to  strong  gales 
from  the  N\V,,  which  often  do  great  damage  to 
the  shipping  in  these  seas.  The  total  value  of 
the  import*  in  I860,  amounted  to  152,888/. ; 
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export*,  2 3,467/.  The  revenue  in  1860  wu  16,616£, 
an<i  the  expenditure,  I7,406&  The  largest  item 
in  the  expenditure,  4,285/.,  was  for  ‘salaries  to 
governor  and  principal  officers.’  The  legislatures 
of  these  islands  and  Antigua  were  the  only  co- 
lonial legislative  bodies  that  abolished  slavery 
without  the  intervention  of  apprenticeship.  The 
proportion  of  the  20,000,000/.  voted  bv  parliament 
for  compensation,  received  by  Bermuda,  was 
60,5X4/.,  being,  for  4.203  slaves.  27/.  4#.  Ilf/,  each. 

BERN  (CANTON  OF),  the  largest  and  the 
second  in  rank  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  the 
central  and  W.  part  of  Switzerland,  between 
lat.  40°  19'  and  47°  30'  N.,  long.  0°  60'  and  X°  28' 
E.,  having  NNV.  France;  N.  and  NE.  the  cant, 
of  Basel,  .Soleiirc,  and  Aargau ; E.  Lucerne, 
Untorwalden.  and  LTri;  S.  the  Valais;  S\V. 
Vaud;  and  \V.  Frilxwrgaml  Nctifchntel ; length. 
NW.  to  SE.,  82  m. : greatest  breadth  at  its  S. 
part  02  m. ; area  2.502  sq.  m.  The  pop.,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1800,  was  468,510,  or  178  to 
the  sq.  m.,  being  somewhat  above  the  average 
density  of  pop.  in  Switzerland,  which  is  157  in- 
habitants per  sq.  m.  The  sexes  are  nearly  equally 
divided  in  the  canton,  there  being  only  302  more 
males  than  females.  The  great  majority  of  the  in-  ; 
habitants, namely, 405,599,  ure  Protestants.  Most  j 
part  of  this  cant,  is  mountainous,  especially  theS.,  | 
which  is  intersected  hv  the  Bernese  Alps,  to  , 
which  belong  the  Finsteraarhoni,  Munch,  Jung-  j 
frau,  Schreckhom,  Ac.,  some  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits in  Switzerland : in  the  N.  the  ranges  Ixdong  i 
to  the  Jura,  ami  are  considerably  lower.  The  ; 
region  between  these  two  mountain  systems  con- 
tains  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  the  Einmeuthal,  and 
other  fertile  valleys,  but  in  no  j*art  present*  any- 
thing like  an  extensive  plain.  S.  of  the  lakes  of 
Thun  ami  Brienz,  begins  what  is  called  the  Ber- 
nese Olxrlnnd,  a mountainous  region,  including 
the  four  celebrated  valleys  of  the  Simmon, 
Eautcrbrunnen,  Crindelwnld,  and  Ilasli.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Aar  and  its  tributaries,  Dirse 
and  Douba:  the  lakes  those  of  Thun,  Brienz.  and 
Bienne  ? between  the  two  former  of  these  is  the 
small  but  highly  cultivated  plain  of  lutcrlnchcu. 
The  climate  varies  with  the,  elevation,  and  is, 
besides,  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature : 
even  ill  the  Interlachcn,  where  it  is  the  mildest 
after  a warm  day,  very  severe  frosts  often 
occur  at  night.  Rains  and  fogs  are  frequent ; but 
the  canton,  as  n whole,  is  generally  healthy.  It 
is  divided  into  28  prefectures,  under  four  principal 
divisions ; viz.,  the  Obcrland,  country  of  Bern, 
Kmmcnthal.  and  the  old  bishopric  of  Basel.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Jura  moun- 
tains; gold  dust  is  met  with  in  the  sands  of  the 
Aar  and  the  Ktnmen,  and  crystals  in  the  Grimsel 
rocks ; and  there  an*  many  mineral  springs,  some 
used  as  baths,  and  much  frequented.  The  soil  is 
in  great  part  stony  and  barren,  and  the  arable 
land  occupies  but  a small  pn»i>ortion  of  the  whole 
surface,  ami,  though  well  cultivated,  the  produce 
of  com  is  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhab., 
and  large  quantities  are  imported.  There  are  in 
parts  plantations  of  fruit-trees:  white,  mulberry, 
chestnut,  peach,  and  fig.  and  a few  vine*  are  raised 
on  the  shores  of  I^ake*  Thun  ami  Bienne,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  extent : in  the  Eautcrbrunnen. 
wheat  is  treated  as  an  exotic,  cultivated  in  small 
Itcds,  and  trained  on  stick*.  Cattle  of  a superior 
breed  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  canton,  and 
bre*sling,  grazing,  and  dairying  are  the  principal 
branches  of  industry.  The  futures  in  the  Ober- 
land  ami  Kmmcnthal  are  excellent,  and  produce 
the  finest  cattle ; the  latter  valley  hns  also  a strong 
and  active  breed  of  horses,  exported  to  France  for 
draught  and  heavy -armed  cavalry.  The  chcc«o 


I made  in  this  cant,  is,  next  to  that  of  FriI>ourg, 
J the  best  in  Switzerland;  the  average  pmduce  is 
estimated  at  80,000  cwt,  a year:  a great  deal  is 
j sent  from  the  Emmenthnl  into  Germany  ami 
Italy.  The  houses  in  the  Obcrland  are  generally 
of  wood,  but  in  the  Jura,  ami  round  Beni,  of 

* stone : the  Bernese  are.  for  the  most  part,  well 
, lodged.  The  estate  of  a father  is  everywhere 

divided  into  equal  shares  among  his  children 
j without  resiiec!  to  sex  or  seniority,  except  in  the 
: Emmeiitbai.  where,  by  a jK-cuiiar  law,  landed 
property  descends  to  tiie  youngest  son.  Hence, 

! m the  greater  part  of  the  canton,  land  is  very 
1 much  subdivided,  and  the  holders  in  poor,  though 
| not  depressed  circumstances.  There  are  hut  very 
few  estates  that  reach  to  150  acres,  unless  they 
belong  to  village  or  town  communities ; hut  the 
piissescdons  of  the  latter  are  frequently  sufficiently 
i large  not  only  to  defray  the  nnniial  expenses 
! of  the  community,  including  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  but  sometimes  to  yield  a surplus  revenue, 
after  all  outgoing*  are  deducted,  which  is  divided 
amongst  the  citizens.  Each  commune  is  obliged 
to  supjHirt  its  own  p«»or,  who  do  not  become 
chargeable  ujs>n  other  communes,  or  uj*»n  the 
state ; they  generally  receive  out-door  relief,  hut 
if  subsequently  prosperous,  are  bound  to  return 
wlmt  they  have  received.  Manufactures  ami 
trade  are  of  considerable  importance ; linen  and 
woollen  cloths  nrc  made  in  the  Emmenthal: 
pnfier  around  Bern ; watches,  jewellery,  and  fire- 
arms are  made  in  Bern  ami  Pore.ntrui ; thread  and 
printed  calieo,  near  Bienne;  silk,  especially  for 
umbrella*,  ami  leather,  in  the  funner  bishopric  of 
Basel.  There  is  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements  at  Hofwyl.  'Hie  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  cheese,  and  butter;  iron 
from  the  Jura,  and  a few  manufactured  goo<ls: 
the  import*  are  com,  salt,  colonial  produce,  and 
articles  of  luxury.  The  revenue,  in  1862, 
amounted  to  4.764,478  franca,  and  the  expendi- 
| lure  to  4,971,831  francs. 

I The  government  of  the  canton  is  entrusted  to  a 
grand  ami  an  executive  council;  the  former  con- 
sists of  140  members,  chosen  by  the  people  in  the 
primitive  assemblies  of  the  27  prefectures,  and  is 
presided  over  bv  the  lamlmnnnn,  who  is  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  cant.  It  meets  once  a month, 
if  necessary,  but  determines  on  nothing  without 
the  co-o|>eratio!i  of  the  executive  council,  which 
consists  of  9 members,  chosen  from  among  the 
| former  for  the  term  of  Ibur  years*.  Members  of  the 
grand  council  must  l»e  29  years*  old,  and  have 
landed  property  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  6.000  fr., 
or  200/.,  excepting  professor*  of  the  university, 
advocates*,  and  physician*,  of  whom  such  quali- 
fication is  not  required.  The  salary  of  the  lan- 
dAtnann  is  4,000  fr.  ; that  of  a member  of  the 
| executive  council  3,000  fr.  a year;  member*  of  the 
grand  council  are  allowed  2j  fr.  a day  during  the 
time  they  are  assembled.  Every  male  from  16  to 
50  year*  of  age  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.  The 
contingent  of  troops  furnished  to  the  confederacy 
is  5.158  men.  There  is  a judicial  tribunal  in  each 
i distr..  ami  a court  of  appeal  in  Bern ; the  latter 
consisting  of  14  memh..  with  a president.  Saving** 
banks  are  general,  and  education  well  attended  to. 
At  the  city  of  Bern  there  is  a university,  beside* 
two  upper  schools,  and  a school  of  industry,  and 

* gymnasia,*  or  upper  schools,  are  also  at  Biel, 
Thun,  Nouenstadt,  rruntml.  and  Delsbeig.  The 
university  has  faculties  of  theology,  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  each  having  three  ordi- 
nary, and  from  two  to  five  extraordinary  profes- 
sor* ; the  salary  of  the  former  is  from  2.4WI  to 

I 3,(X>0  franc*,  and  of  the  latter  from  1,200  to  I,4U0 
j do.  There  is  also  a veterinary  school,  and  some 
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distinguished  private  educational  establishments, 
especially  that  of  M.  Von  Kell en berg,  at  HofwyL 
Education  is  universal ; in  I860,  there  waa not  one 
inhabitant,  native  of  the  canton,  unable  to  read 
and  write.  Except  about  50,0<M)  individuals  of. 
French  extraction,  in  the  ancient  bishopric  of 
Basel,  the  inliah.  are  of  German  stock  ; and  tier-  1 
man  is  the  prevalent  language.  The  German  part 
of  the  ]>op,  are  generally  much  superior  in  their  phy- 
sical apjiearauce  to  the  French  portion,  esjieciallv 
those  in  the  norland.  The  Ileniese  am  brave, 
hospitable,  public-spirited,  and  really  good-tem- 
pered,  notwithstanding  they  are  subject  to  fit*  of 
|ussion,  which  sometimes  occasion  tlie  effusion  of 
blood.  Catholics  are  less  industrious  than  the  j 
Protestants.  This  cant,  entered  the  Swiss  Con-  i 
federation  in  1858:  at  first  its  territory  was  very  j 
limited,  but  afterwards,  by  conquest  and  purchase, 
it  acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  the  now  existing  , 
cant.  ofVaud  and  Aargnu,  which,  in  addition  to, 
its  present  extent,  it  held  till  1798,  when  it  was 
taken  bv  the  French.  In  1815,  in  indemnification 
of  Vaud  and  Aargau,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
ndded  to  its  dom.  the  town  of  Bienne  with  its 
territory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
bishopric  of  Basel,  otherwise  entitled  the  bailliages 
of  the  Jura. 

Bkkx,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  above 
cant.,  and,  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation, on  the  Aar,  52  m,  S.  Basel, 
and  60  m.  SW.  Zurich,  on  the  railway  from  Zurich 
to  Geneva.  Population  29,016  in  i860.  The  town 
stands  1,708  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  a 
hill,  which,  except  on  the  W..  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  Aar.  A stone  bridge  260  ft.  long,  is 
erected  over  the  river,  and  three  gates  lead  to  the 
interior  of  the  town.  The  fortifications,  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded,  were  demolished  in 
1835.  Three  principal  streets  extend  in  a parallel 
line  from  E.  to  \V„  and  are  intersected  by  a nuni- 
Iht  of  Literal  streets.  The  houses  are.  massive 
structures  of  freestone.  Piazzas  run  along  the 
house*  on  both  sides  the  principal  streets,  which 
are  also  adorned  with  handsome  fountains.  Prin- 
cipal public  edifices : — The  cathedral, a fine  Gothic 
structure,  founded  in  1 121,  and  finished  in  1502, 
160  ft.  long,  and  hi*  ft.  broad ; the  steeple,  though 
unfinished,  is  190  ft.  high.  It  has  some  fine  glass 
paintings,  and  various  trophies  and  monuments. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  in  1722. 
is  also  a fine  structure,  as  well  as  the  mint,  built 
in  1790;  the  general  burgertpitnl  (hospital  of  the 
citizens),  built  from  1730  to  1740;  another  magni- 
ficent hospital,  called  the  Intel  (island),  founded  in 
1718.  occupying  one  whole  street,  ami  affording  a 
splendid  prospect  from  the  Aar;  the  state-house 
of  the  avoyer,  previously  to  1831  the  residence  of, 
and  nmv  partly  occupied  by,  the  French  embassy ; 
the  house  of  correction,  the  largest  building  of  the 
kind  in  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  best  contrived 
in  Europe,  finished  in  1883,  at  an  expense  of 
1,200,000  fr. ; the  com  magazine,  a large  and 
massive  edifice,  having  on  the  fioor  an  extensive 
open  hall,  with  forty-three  pillars,  in  which  the 
corn  market  is  held  twice  a week.  Bern  has  also 
an  arsenal  ami  a large  town-hall,  both  old  edifices. 
The  charitable  institutions  are, — two  large  hospi- 
tals; two  or] than  houses,  one  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls  ; a fund  for  the  *up|w>rt  of  poor  students ; 
a lunatic  asylum,  situated  aliout  2 m.  from  Beni; 
and  an  asylum  for  old  poor  persons.  The  univer- 
sity and  gymnasium,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
article,  are  situated  in  the  town.  There  an*  also 
a Swiss  economical  ami  a Swiss  historical  society; 
with  societies  of  natural  history,  medicine,  and 
arts  ; a Uitanic  garden  ; a public  library,  with 
valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Swiss  history,  and  a 


collection  of  Roman,  Greek,  Gothic,  and  Swiss 
medals,  Roman  antiquities  and  portraits  of  the 
Bernese  nvoyers,  Ac.  There  is  also  a museum  of 
natural  history,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bernese 
Oberlumt , of  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Valais,  and 
of  St.  Gnthard ; and  many  private  scientific  col- 
lections well  worth  notice.  The*  trade  of  the  town 
is  of  some  importance.  Two  fairs  are  annually 
held ; one  after  Easter,  and  another  in  November. 
There  are  manufactories  of  silks,  straw-hats,  wool- 
len cloth,  and  stockings,  and  also  tanneries  and 
breweries.  About  2 m.  from  Bern  there  is  a gun- 
powder  mill,  the  powder  made  in  it  being  formerly 
reckoned  the  best  in  Europe.  The  corporate  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens)  is  large,  amounting  to  alsive 
30,04)0,000  fr. ; and  the  revenue,  besides  defraying 
the  municipal  exj>enditure,  supplies  every  citizen, 
gratis,  with  fuel,  ami  leaves,  over  and  above  all 
this,  a surplus  sum,  which  is  annually  distributed 
among  the  citizens.  The  inhah.  are  serious  and 
reserved,  and  prond  of  the  ancient  glory  of  their 
city.  The  aristocracy,  or  the  ‘ patricians,’  as  the 
old  families  are  called,  live  secluded  from  the  other 
danea.  Item  is  the  birth-place  of  Haller;  it  has 
not,  however,  to  boast  of  so  many  distinguished 
men  as  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Geneva.  The  town 
has  hears  for  its  arms  ; and  some  of  these  animals 
arc  maintained  in  a place  called  B'drengrahen 
(bear’s  ditch),  on  funds  appropriated  to  that  special 
purpose. 

Bern  was  founded  in  1191,  by  the  Duke  Ber- 
thold  V.  of  Zachringen.  Its  history  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  canton.  The  environs  an*  beautiful, 
affording  the  most  splendid  views  of  the  Alps,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Jura  on  the  other.  There  are 
many  fine  public  walks;  amongst  which  an*  the 
plattfonit,  a terrace  near  the  cathedral,  180  ft. 
above  the  Aar  ; and  the  Kngi.  a magnificent  walk, 
affording  a fine  prospect  over  the  river,  the  city, 
and  the  lower  mountains,  to  the  high  Alps.  Hof- 
wyl  (which  see)  is  alxntt  4 m.  from  Beni.  There 
are  also  several  mineral  baths  in  the  vicinity,  such 
! as  Blumcnstcin  and  GumigeL 

Mr.  Inglis  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Bern  as  a place  of  residence.  * It  is,'  says 
he,  * greatly  sii|*eriorto  Basel,  Lucerne,  or  Geneva. 
It  is  a pleasant  thing  to  walk  in  wide  airy  streets, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  advantage  of 
shade,  if  required.  Where  there  are  arcudes  one 
may  always  choose  between  bustle  and  quiet — 
bustle  under  the  arcades— quiet  in  the  centre  of 
the  afreet*;  and  in  the  agrtmenta  of  a city,  Bern 
' has  decidedly  the  advantage*  of  its  rivals.  It 
possesses  nil  those  public  establishments  which 
i make  a place  agreeable  as  a residence.  It  has 
excellent  libraries,  excellent  academies,  delightful 
promenades,  convenient  and  well  ordered  baths;  a 
theatre  ; concerts  ami  balls  during  winter;  clever 
lecturers  upon  most  of  the  sciences  ; eloquent  and 
pious  clergymen  of  almost  every  denomination  ; 
and  to  this  list  may  lie  added  abundance  of  shofM, 
where  all  that  contributes  either  to  comfort  or 
luxury  may  be  found.'  (History  of  Beni,  by 
Stapfer,  late  Minister  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  ; 
Inglis’s  Switzerland.) 

BERNARD  (GREAT  ST.),  the  name  given  to 
a famous  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  leading  over 
the  mountains  from  Martignv  to  Aosta.  In  its 
highest  part  it  attain*  to  an  elevation  of  above 
ft.,  being  almost  impassable  in  winter,  and 
very  dangerous  in  spring,  from  the  avalanches. 
Very  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  on  the  edge 
of  a smnll  lake;  is  the  famous  hospice  founded  in 
962,  by  St.  Bernard,  and  occupied  by  brethren  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  esjKtial  duty  it 
j is  to  assist  and  relieve  travellers  crossing  the  raoun- 
^ uiin.  lu  searching  for  traveller*  who  have  lost 
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tbcir  way i or  been  buried  in  the  snow,  thov  avail  ] Borne*  to  Anrnn.  Pop.  4,250  in  1800.  There  is  a 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  a peculiar  brood  of  public  library  and  a castle,  in  which  Peatalozzi 
dug*  of  extraordinary  size  and  sagacity.  The  laid  the  .foundations  of  his  establishment.  The 
brethren  have  faithfully  discharged  the  arduous  commercial  business  of  the.  place  is  rather  im- 
dutiea  imposed  on  them,  and  have  rescued  him-  ; |»>rtant,  it  being  the  depot  for  the  Emmcnthal 
dreds  of  travellers  from  a premature  death.  The  j cheese. 

hospice  is  a massive  stone  building  ; it  possesses  | BERTINORO,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
some,  hut  not  much,  independent  property,  and  is  ; Forli,  on  a mountain  having  the  Ronco  at  its  foot, 
principally  de|>emlent  on  collections  marie  in  the  J 7 m.  SE.  Forli,  on  the  railway  from  Bologna  to 
Swiss  cantons  and  other  states  and  on  donations  Ancona,  pop.  6,014  in  1862.  It  is  the  seat 
from  the  richer  class  of  travellers.  In  1800, when  I of  a bishopric;  has  a cathedral,  and  four  parish 
the  road  was  not  nearly  so  g<n*d  as  it  has  since  churches.  The  wines  produced  in  its  environs 
been  made,  Napoleon  led  an  army  of  30,IMK)  men,  have  a considerable  reputation, 
with  its  artillery  and  cavalry,  into  Italy  by  this  i BERVIE,  or  INVERBERVIE, a royal  bor.  and 
pass.  The  railway  at  present  extends  to  Martigny.  ’ sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Kincardine,  on  the  coast- 
nt  the  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and,  on  the  , road  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  on  the  S.  hank  of 
Italian  side,  to  Biella,  so  that  the  mountain  is  j the  small  river  Borvie.  where  it  joins  the  sea. 
easily  crossed.  The  hospice  contains  a monument.  Pop.  952  in  1861 ; inhabited  houses,  181.  It  was 
erected  by  order  of  Napoleon,  in  honour  of  Dessaix,  created  a royal  burgh  in  1362  by  David  II.,  who, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  (Brockedon’s  after  having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the 
Passes  of  the  Alps.)  coast,  and  having  been  kindly  treated  by  the  in- 

BKRNAU,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rr&nden-  ; habitants  of  this  small  fishing  village,  testified  his 
burg,  on  the  Panko,  15  m.  NE.  Berlin.  Pop.  gratitude  by  conferring  on  it  the  honour  in  ques- 
fi.ujlj  in  1861.  ft  is  in  part  fortified,  and  has  tion.  The  inhabitants  have  from  the  earliest 
fabrics  of  silk,  velvet,  calicoes,  and  linen,  with  ]»eriod  been  employes!  chiefly  as  fishers.  They 
numerous  and  celebrated  breweries.  In  the  church  j engage  not  only  in  the  salmon  and  whale  fishings 
and  town-house  are  tents,  bows,  arrows,  Ac.,  taken  ! in  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  on  the  coast,  hut  in 
from  the  Hussites.  ; the  herring  fishery  on  the  N.  shores  of  Scotland. 

BEKNAY,  a town  of  France,  dep.  F.ure,  cap.  Manufactures,  also,  have  boon  introduced  into  the 
arrond..  on  the  Charentonne,  26  m.  WNW,  Evtcux,  burgh ; namely,  the  duck  and  dowlas  linen  weav- 
l’op.  7,566  in  1861.  This  is  a thriving  town,  ing.  This  employment  is  furnished  by  manufac- 
nnn  has  latterly  l>een  a good  deal  improved.  It  hirers  of  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Aberdeen.  In 
lias  a court  of  primaiy  jurisdiction,  a commercial  addition  to  periodical  markets,  there  is  a grnin- 
trihimal,  a communal  college,  with  manufactures  , market,  which  is  well  attended.  The  quantity  of 
of  woollen  goods,  linens,  cotton  yarn,  pajuT,  wax,  1 grain  annually  purchased  here  is  about  40.000  qr*., 
Ate.,  and  hleach-tields  and  tanneries.  There  is  a , of  which  nearly  the  whole  is  ship{»eri  at  Gourdon, 
station  here,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Cher-  ! a port  aland  1 m.  S.  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
Innirg,  ami  a branch  line  runs  from  Bemav  to  large  granaries.  The  harlxmr  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elboeuf  and  Rouen.  The  greatest  of  the  French  Bervie  is  very  inferior  to  that  at  Gourdon,  and  ad- 
faim  for  horses  is  held  here  on  the  Wednesday  of  mits  only  small  vessels  and  boats.  The  staple 
the  fifth  week  of  Lent.  It  is  said  to  be  attended  business  of  this  latter  place,  however,  is  fishing, 
bv  from  40,000  to  50,000  Jockeys,  amateurs,  and  ; Borvie  joins  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  and 
other  individuals,  some  of  them  from  great  dis-  1 Brechin,  in  sending  a mein,  to  the  H.ofC.  Rcgis- 
tnurcs.  There  is  an  immense  show  of  Normandy  tcred  electors,  36  in  1864.  Annual  value  of  real 
horses.  property,  1,7284  in  1864-5 ; corpiration  revenue, 

BERNBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchv  1674 
of  Anhalt,  on  the  river  Saale,  by  which  it  is  | BERWICK,  a mnrit.  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N. 
intersected,  28  m.  S.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  7,200  in  and  NE.  East  Lothian  and  the  German  Ocean, 
1861.  The  town  consists  of  three  parts,  two  on  and  on  the  SE.,  S.,  and  W..  part  of  England,  and 
the  left,  and  the  other  on  a bill  on  the  right  hank  the  cos.  of  Roxburgh  and  Mid-Lothian.  Area, 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge.  309,375  acres,  of  which  about  one-half  is  arable. 
The  first  two  parts  are  surrounded  by  walls;  the  The  N.  parts  of  the  co.  are  occupied  by  the  cold, 
other,  or  the  Mount  town,  has  n castle  on  its  bleak,  unproductive  range  of  the  Lammemutor 
summit,  and  is  open.  A branch  line  of  railway  j hills ; but  the  Merse,  nr  level  |>ortion,  lying  betweeu 
connects  the  town  with  Cot  hen,  and  the  railway  j the  Lnmmermoor  hills  and  the  Tweed,  by  which 
from  Berlin  to  Leipzig.  Bern  burg  is  well  built,  the  co.  is  sej  titrated  from  England,  is  one  of  the 
well  paved,  and  clean.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  ducal  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  the 
government,  and  has  several  literary  and  chari-  e mpire.  'Hie  farms  in  the  Merse  are  large,  the 
table  institutions,  with  some  manufactures  and  fanners  opulent  and  intelligent,  and  the  land 
trade.  cultivates!  according  to  the  most  approved  princi- 

BERNCASTKL,  a town  of  the  Prussian  pies  of  modem  husbandry.  Wheat  and  tumi|is 
States,  prov.  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  21  m.  j are  here  the  great  objects  of  attention;  but  barley 
NE.  Treves.  Pun.  2,284  in  1861.  and  oats  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 

BKKNSTADT,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  , Steam  power  is  employed  in  several  thrashing-mills 
reg.  Breslau. on  the  Wida, 24  m.  E.  Breslau.  Pop,  in  Ibis  co.  Few  small,  but  no  very  large  estates. 
3,736  in  1861.  It  has  an  old  castle,  two  churches,  The  old  valued  rent  was  11.8644:  the  new  valua- 
a hospital,  and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen.  tion  for  1864-5  was,  exclusive  of  railways,  826,2*134 
BERRE,  a town  of  Frame,  dep.  I touches  du  The  Earomormoor  hills  are  prineijmlly  depastured 
Rhone,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  E side  of  the  lngimc  j by  sheep  of  the  Cheviot  breed.  The  co.  is  rather 
of  the  same  name,  16  m.  NW.  Marseilles.  Pop.  scantily  supplied  with  wood,  but  some  proprietors 
2,091  in  1861,  It  is  agreeably  situated,  ami  have  made  considerable  plantations.  M ami  fac- 
ia regularly  built,  hut  the  vicinity  of  the  lagune  tun*  ami  minerals,  of  no  importance.  Princitml 
makes  it  unhealthy.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  rivers,  Twceil,  Whit  ladder,  BLackadder.aml  Leader, 
its  ramparts  still  exist,  Berwickshire  contains  33  par*.;  and  had  36,613 

HERTIIOUD,  or  BURGDORF,  a town  of  ; inhabitants  in  1861,  with  6,385  inhab.  houses.  T’bc 
Switzerland,  cant.  Berne,  on  n bill  on  the  hank  of  j co.  returns  one  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Registered 
the  Emmen,  13  m.  NE.  Berne,  on  the  railway  from  electors,  1,248  in  1864.  Greenlaw  Is  the  co.  town. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a fortified  town 
and  sea-port  of  England,  NE.  extremity  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  X.  hank  of  the  Tweed,  and  close 
to  its  mouth,  30)5  m.  N.  by  W.  London  bv  road, 
and  342  m.  bv  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
borough,  13,2t>5  in  1361.  Berwick  is  built  on  the 
declivity  and  fiat  summit  of  an  elevation  rising 
abruptly  from  the  estuary  of  the  river ; many  of 
its  streets  are  narrow'  and  irregular,  but  the  prin- 
cipal  one  is  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas ; and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  has  a respectable 
appearance,  and  contains  many  well-built  houses. 
The  Tweed  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges:  an  old 
bridge  of  15  arches,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.; 
the  Union  Suspension  bridge,  some  miles  up  the 
river;  and  by  Stephensons  Royal  Border  railway 
bridge,  on  So  arches,  126  ft.  high,  and  8,160  ft. 
long.  The  suburli*  of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  are  meanly-built  vil- 
lages, the  iuhab.  being  almost  wholly  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  or  the  businesses  connected  with 
them.  Spittal,  however,  is  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  visitors  for  sea-bathing,  and  it  has  a few  re- 
spectable lodging-houses.  The  j»op.  of  these 
suburta  are  included  in  the  pari.  bor.  The  old 
fortifications  of  Berwick  were  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  about  1 J m.  in  cire.,  forming  an 
irregular  pentagon : a battery  of  22  guns  com- 
manding the  English  side,  ami  a four  and  six  gun 
battery  defending  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  ramparts  form  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
Tweed  is  navigable  as  fiir  as  the  old  bridge,  be- 
yond which  the  tide  flows  nlsmt  7 m.  The  harlsmr 
is  defended  by  a pier  half  a mile  in  length,  with 
a lighthouse  at  the  head,  projecting  in  a SE. 
direction  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  river's 
mouth.  But  notwithstanding  the  protection  af- 
forded by  this  barrier,  anil  though  there  be  18  ft. 
water  over  the  bar  at  ordinary  tides,  and  26  at 
springs,  the  harbour  is  very  indifferent.  The 
channel  is  very  narrow ; a large  portion  of  the 
hartsiur,  particularly  on  the  Berwick  side,  dries  at 
low  water,  und  is  rocky  and  incapable  of  being 
deepened?  and  after  heavy  rains  the  freshes  run 
out  with  great  violence.  The  chief  public  struc- 
tures are,  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Mary  churches;  a 
number  of  dissenting  chapels;  a free  grammar- 
school  ; and  six  other  firee-schools,  supported  by 
the  corporation,  and  educating  in  all  about  300 
children.  Other  notable  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  high  street,  with  a spire 
and  ring  of  hells ; the  com  market,  built  in  1858 ; 
the  muric-hall ; a pauper  lunatic  asylum ; a din-  | 
|x*tL<ary,  through  which  medical  relief  is  afforded  | 
to  the  poor  resident  within  12  m.;  a theatre;  a , 
public  library ; and  assembly  rooms.  There  are 
annual  races  in  July,  the  course  lx  ing  at  Lamber- 
ton,  5 m.  distant.  There  is  a good  supply  of  water, 
brought  from  a spring  1 4 m.  off,  to  the  several 
public  conduits.  At  the  NVV.  end  of  the  town  are 
infantry  barracks.  1 he  fisheries  form  the  principal 
business  of  the  place.  Those  of  salmon  in  the 
Tweed  have  long  been  amongst  the  most  cele- 
brated and  productive  of  any  in  the  empire. 
Latterly,  indeed,  both  their  produce  ami  rental, , 
though  still  very  considerable,  have  declined. 
The  principal  fisheries  are  within  a short  distance 
of  Berwick  ; and  the  fish,  excepting  a small  portion  i 
retained  for  home  consumption,  is  all  packed  in  ice,  | 
and  shipped  for  the  metropolis.  (.See  Twkkd.1  I 
Trout  and  whiting  also  abound  in  the  Tweed. 
The  sea  fishery  of  the  bay  consists  chiefly  of  cod,  I 
ling,  halibut,  haddock,  and  whiting;  crabs  and  i 
lolwters  also  abound,  and  these  last  are  forwarded  , 
to  the  Iondoti  market.  Berwick  has  ship-yards,  j 
and  a g«md  coasting  trade.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  timber,  staves,  iron,  hemp,  and  tallow*, 
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from  Norway  and  the  Baltic,  and  of  groceries, 
&C.,  coastwise ; the  exports,  of  salmon,  com,  wool, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  coals  to  London 
and  a few  other  ports,  coastwise.  In  the  year 
1863  there  entered  the  j»ori  420  vessels,  of  21,069 
tons  burden,  and  then*  cleared  200  vessels,  of  11,646 
tons.  The  whole  of  them  were  sailing  vessels, 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  steamers,  of  34 
tons,  which  entered  the  port.  By  a treaty  Ix-twccn 
Edw’anl  VI.  and  Man'  II.  of  Scotland,  Benviek 
was  mode  a free  town,  independent  of  both  king- 
doms; but,  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is 
constituted  au  English  co.  for  all  purposes  except 
parliamentary  elections.  Its  present  municipal 
limits  comprise  that  portion  of  the  par.  on  which 
the  town  stands  and  the  suburbs  of  Tweedmouth 
and  Spittal,  excluding  nil  the  agricultural  portions. 
It  is  divided  into  8 words,  and  has  18  councillors. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  derived  from 
town  and  hurlxmr  dues;  rental  of  the  fisheries, 
j tenements,  and  tithes  in  Berwick:  lands  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  river,  and  a tract  called  Meadow* 
and  Stints.  The  tract  lies  near  the  town,  and  was 
granted  to  the  corjx>ration  by  dames  I.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions : the  first  is  let  in  farms, 

1 and  the  rent  appropriated  to  defray  the  general 
expenses  of  the  corooration ; the  second  is  aub- 
divided  in  parcels  of  1$  to  2}  acres,  whose  value 
varies  from  1/.  14*.  to  9/.;  there  arc  954  of  these, 
called  meadows:  the  third  is  parted  in  farms  of 
! about  411  acres  each,  the  rents  of  which  are  each 
! divided  in  11  or  22  equal  parts,  called  stints:  of 
I those,  there  ore  561.  These  meadows  and  stints 
j are  allotted  to  the  burgesses  for  life,  with  remain- 
der to  their  widows;  and,  as  vacancies  occur,  are 
1 allotted  to  others  at  annual  public  meetings  held 
i for  the  purpose,  and  called  * meadow  and  stint 
; guilds.’  The  total  revenue  of  the  borough,  in 
1861,  amounted  to  10,633A;  gross  sum  assessed  to 
poor  rate,  41,9964;  net  rateable  value,  41,2654; 
amount  assessed  to  property  tAx,  36,9864  The 
first  English  charter  of  Berwick  was  in  30th  Edw. 
L,  by  which  it  was  made  a free  borough,  with  a 
market  and  fair:  others,  in  30th  Edw.  III.  and 
22ud  Edw.  IV.,  confirm  the  laws  and  privileges 
originally  enjoyed  under  Alexander  I.  of  ScotlaruL 
The  governing  charter,  previously  to  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act,  was  granted  in  2nd  .Fames  I. 
Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  Berwick  is 
the  central  town  of  a union  of  17  parishes.  The 
town  has  returned  two  members  to  the  II.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Alary.  Previously  to  the  In- 
form Act,  the  privilege  was  restricted  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  borough,  and  to  the  freo 
burgesses.  The  constituency,  in  1861.  consisted 
of  715  registered  electors,  of  whom  287  old  free- 
men, and  the  rest  104  householders. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  Berwick  occurs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  be- 
longed to  Scotland,  and  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lothian.  During  the  reigns  of  Alex.  I.,  David  L, 
and  Malcolm  IV.,  it  had  a castle  and  several 
churches  and  religious  establishments.  It  was  at 
that  period  the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  four  royal  burghs.  Its  castle  was  sur- 
rendered to  England  in  1174,  under  a treaty  for 
the  ransom  of  VVm.  the  Lion;  subsequently  to 
which  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  being, 
from  its  frontier  situation,  almost  invariably  the 
first  object  of  attack  at  every  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities, till  on  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land to  the  English  throne,  its  importance  in  this 
respect  ceased.  During  the  last  civil  war  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  parliamentary  forces. 

BERWICK  (NORTH),  a royal  burgh,  par., 
and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  at  the 
S.  entrance  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  22  m.  E. 
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Edinburgh.  It  was  created  n burgh  by  James  VI.  f 
pop,  of  burgh  1,164  in  1861  ; inhabited  houses  I 
171).  The  burgh  consists  of  two  main  streets,  one 
running  K.  and  W.,  the  other  leading  X.  to  the 
luirlxmr.  It  is  a place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and 
has  no  manufactures.  Its  pier  is  good;  but  its 
liartxnir,  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  lx  difficult  of 
access.  A branch  line  connects  the  port  with  the  : 
Edinburgh-Berwick  railway.  From  its  being  in 
the  neigh bourhood  of  one  of  the  best  corn-growing 
districts  of  Scotland,  grain  is  a considerable  article 
of  export.  It  is  n good  deal  frequented  in  sum- 
mer as  a bathing-place.  It  joins  with  Hadding- 
ton, Dunbar,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh,  in  sending  a 
memlier  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors,  87 
in  1866.  Corporation  revenue,  880/,  About  2 m. 
to  the  K.  of  the  burgh  stands  the  famous  castle  of 
Tnntnllan,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Douglas 
family. 

BtfSANCON,  a town  of  France,  cap.  dfp.  Doubs, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  by  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, 47  m.  E.  Dijon,  on  the  railway  from  Stras- 
bourg to  Lyon.  Pop.  46,786  in  1861.  The  town  is 
very  strongly  fortified,  and  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  ; 
of  Prance  on  the  side  of  Switzerland.  The  works  ] 
were  improved  by  Vauban;  but  they  have  been 
since  much  extended  and  strengthened.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  fortifications  round  the  city,  it  has  an 
extremely  strong  citadel,  on  an  almost  inaccessible 
rock,  and  outworks  on  some  of  the  adjoining 
heights.  The  town  is  generally  well  built ; but 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy.  The  part 
called  the  city  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Doubs: 
the  communication  with  the  suburb  on  the  oppo- 
site hank,  called  Arbnos,  being  kept  up  by  a 
bridge.  Then*  is  a station  on  the  railway  from 
Mulhouse  to  Lvon.  Principal  buildings,  the  ca- 
thedral, hotel  of  the  prefect,  hall  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  royal  college,  erected  in  1697,  the 
arsenal,  hotel  de  ville.  barracks,  theatre,  public 
library,  containing  54,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
manuscripts,  and  several  tine  public  fountains. 
The  hospital  of  St.  Jacques  is  a vast  establish- 
ment, with  500  beds,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely 
well  managed.  A Homan  triumphal  arch,  though 
a good  deal  mutilated,  still  exists,  and  serves  as  a 
sort  of  portico  to  the  cathedral.  Besan^on  is  the 
scat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a royal  court  for  the 
dtps.  of  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Haute  Saonc,  with  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  The 
university,  which  existed  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, has  been  replaced  bv  an  atudemie  unirtrr- 
sitairr , or  facultc  dts  litlrct ; and  it  has  also  a royal 
college  of  the  second  class,  with  a!x»ut  250  pupils; 
a diocesan  seminary,  a secondary  medical  school, 
a primary  model  school,  two  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  deaf  and  dumb,  a royal  academy  of 
science  and  belles-lettres,  a lycenm,  a society  of 
agriculture  and  arts,  a museum  of  antiquities,  and 
a free  school  of  design  and  sculpture  lor  120 
pupils.  There  is,  adjoining  to  the  town,  a house 
of  correction  and  refuge.  Watch-making,  intro- 
duced from  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  is  the  most  im|K>rtant  branch  of 
industry  carried  on  here.  It  employs  above  2.000 
bands,  who  annually  furnish  some  80,000  watches. 
Alwut  200  work-people  an-  employed  in  the  carpet 
manufacture,  and  there  are  besides  fabrics  of  jewel- 
ler)', hosiery,  hats,  hardware,  including  coach  and 
carriage  springs,  and  gloves.  Its  breweries  and 
tanneries  are  Inith  on  an  extensive  scale;  the  ale 
of  Besan^on  is  noted  all  over  France.  Among 
other  articles,  it  annually  furnishes  about  600, Otto 
bottles  of  Seltzer  water:  it  is  also  the  seat  of  u 
considerable  and  growing  commerce. 

liesancon  is  very  ancient.  It  was  laid  waste  by 
Auiia;  and  has  since  undergone  many  viclssi- 
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tudes.  It  came,  along  with  Francbe  Corate,  into 
the  possession  of  France  in  1674. 

BESSARABIA,  or  EASTERN  MOLDAVIA, 
the  most  south-westerly  prov.  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
having  E.  the  Dniester,  S.  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Danube,  W.  the  Pruth,  and  N.  (iallicia.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  *38  geog.  sq.  miles,  while  the  pop. 
am  emitted  to  792,000  in  1846,  and  to  919.107  in 
1858.  Exclusive  of  the  great  rivers  by  which  it 
is  nearly  surrounded,  it  is  intersected  bv  several 
considerable  streams,  most  of  which,  however, 
are  either  wholly  dried  up  or  greatlv  diminished 
during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  KW.  portion, 
contiguous  to  Ciallicia,  Is  hilly,  or  rather  moun- 
tainous, and  Is  occupied  by  extensive  forests : but 
elsewhere  the  surface  Is  nearly  Hat.  Soil  abun- 
dantly fertile,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tract 
along  the  Dauulie,  which  is  marshy  and  enmni- 
bered  with  lakes,  it  is  suitable  for  most  agricul- 
tural purposes.  • No  trees,  a few  shrubs  only,  are 
observed  near  the  rivers;  the  lakes,  or  stagnant 
waters,  are  covered  with  reeds;  and  in  the  plains 
between  the  marshes,  the  ox,  buffalo,  and  bison 
wander  among  pastures  where  the  herbage  rises  to 
the  height  of  their  horns.  In  the  cultivated  land 
millet  yields  100,  and  barley  60  fold.  'Hie  horse 
and  the  sheep  exist  in  a wild  state.’  (Molte-Btun, 
vL  879,  Eng.  trails.)  But  these  returns  seem  ex- 
aggerated. Wheat,  barley,  and  millet  an*  the 
only  species  of  corn  that  are  raised.  According 
to  official  accounts.  189,141  chetwerts  produced  a 
return  of  651,320  chetwerts,  that  is,  of  about  5 to 
1.  Hemp,  tlax,  and  tobacco  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  breeding  of  cattle  Is 
the  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants;  and  they 
are  largely  exported,  with  hides  and  tallow.  With 
the  exception  of  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  tallow 
and  soap  works,  there  are  either  no  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  country,  or  none  worth  no- 
tice. Large  quantities  of  salt  are  produced  from 
the  lakes  contiguous  to  Akcrman  (which  see).  A 
good  deal  of  inferior  wine  is  made.  Education  is 
not  much  attended  to,  though  great  progress  in 
this  respect  has  been  made  in  recent  year-,  par- 
ticularly since  the  accession  of  Alexander  11.  to 
the  throne  of  Russia. 

BESSE,  a town  of  France,  d<*p.  Puy  de  Dome, 
cap.  cant.,  20  m.  8SW.  Clermont.  Pop.  1,916  in 
1861.  The  town  is  built  of  basalt,  in  the  middle  of 
a volcanic  country;  and  the  environs  offer  several 
natural  curiosities.  It  has  some  trade  in  cattle 
and  cheese. 

BESS1NES,  a town  of  France,  dfy.  Haute 
I Vienne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  (Jartcmpo,  10  m.  E. 
Belloc.  Pop.  2,590  in  1861.  The  place  has  some 
trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  prtHluce, 

BETHLEHEM,  (Beit  - el  - Lehm,  t/mue  of 
Bread,)  a famous  town  of  Palestine.  6 m.  S.  Jeru- 
salem : lat.  31°  44'  N.,  long.  85°  15'  E.  Pop. 
from  3,000  to  4,000,  of  whom  by  for  the  greater 
; part  are  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Christians. 
A splendid  church,  erected  by  the  empress  Helena, 
stands  over  a grotto  or  cave,  said  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Christ.  Connected  with  the  church  are 
convents  for  the  three  sects  of  Christians  noticed 
above,  of  which  that  belonging  to  the  Latins  is  a 
tine  building ; but  more  resembling,  externally,! 
fortress  than  a religious  establishment.  Some  re- 
mains of  an  old  aqueduct,  formerly  16  or  18  in. 
in  length,  exist  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town;  but 
the.  chief  buildings  consist  of  chapels,  and  other 
memorials  of  holy  persons  and  of  the  events  for 
which  the  place  and  neighbourhood  are  celebrated 
; in  sacred  history.  The  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
I are  mean  in  the  extreme. 

! The  country  round  Bethlehem  is  extremely 
fruitful,  yielding  tigs,  grapes, olives,  and  sesamuin 
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Jn  great  abundance;  but  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  this  neglected  land,  cultivation  is  wanting. 
There  is  no  deficiency  of  water;  three  extensive 
reservoirs,  called  the  pools  of  Solomon  (Ecclea.  ii.  | 
6),  and  a copious  fountain,  said  to  be  the  ‘ ttaled  1 
fountain  * of  the  same  prince  (Sol.  Song,  iv.  12),  I 
lie  on  the  S. ; on  the  N W.  is  a large  cistern  of 1 
rain  wuter,  said  to  lie  the  * well  by  the  gate,’ j 
whence  David's  mighty  men  drew  water,  while  I 
the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  | 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  lti) ; and  the  whole  neighbourhood  ; 
abounds  in  springs  and  rills. 

The  tract  between  Bethlehem  a nd  Jerusalem  U 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  (Giant’s  Valley,  Josh.  xv. 
8),  the  scene  of  many  combats  between  the  Jews 
and  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  rt  til.)  Here  are  j 
shown  manv  pretended  relics  of.  the  scriptural 
age ; as  the  house  of  Simeon,  the  tomb  of  Rachel, 
the  village  of  Rama,  the  cave  of  Kngadi,  the  well  | 
in  which  was  seen  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  and 
many  others.  The  original  name  of  Bethlehem 
was  Ephrath  (Gen.  xxxv.  19) ; a term  which,  like  j 
its  present  designation,  referred  to  the  fertility  of 
its  soil.  It  was  never  very  considerable  in  respect 
of  size  (Micak  v,  2),  but  seems  to  have  been  ! 
always  regarded  as  important ; and  being  the  | 
scene  of  the  pastoral  tale  of  Ruth,  and  the  birth- 
place of  David  and  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  acquired  a 
celebrity  bmnlly  surpassed  even  by  that  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  fortified  by  Reholioam  (2  Chrtm. 
xi.  6),  and,  in  a subsequent  age,  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian is  said  to  have  built  a temple  here  to  Adonis. 
Of  this  however,  no  vestige  remains.  The  present 
inhab.  enjoy  a considerable  share  of  liberty  : they 
are  bold  and  hardy,  and  successfully  resist  every 
attempt  at  oppression  by  their  governors.  They  j 
are  consequently  stigmatised,  by  the  Turks,  as  of; 
a rebellious  spirit.  There  was  formerly  another  I 
Bethlehem,  more  to  the  N.,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon  (Josh.  xix.  15).  (Mauiulrell,  116-123; 
Yolney.  ii.  270,  271.) 

BETHUNE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Pas  dc 
Calais,  cap.  ainmd.,  on  a rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  | 
is  the  Brette,  lx  m.  NNW.  Arras,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Calais.  Pop.  8,264  iii  1861.  Thel 
town  is  well  fortified,  by  works  jiartly  constructed 
by  Vauban.  Its  plan  is  that  of  an  irregular 
triangle;  the  citadel,  which  is  isolated, occupying 
one  of  the  angles.  It  has  a tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a communal  college,  two  hospitals, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cloth,  breweries,  and  a 


mosques,  three  baths,  eight  Armenian  churches, 
and  one  Xestorian.  The  most  remarkable  object 
in  the  town  is  the  old  castle,  in  its  centre,  on  a 
rock  80  ft.  in  height,  and  built  up  with  thick  walls 
to  an  elevation  of  100  ft.  There  are  a consider- 
able iiunil>crof  butchers,  bakers,  gunsmiths,  and 
silversmiths:  but  the  principal  manufacture  con- 
sists of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  tolwcco.  The 
territory  produces  fruits  and  vegetables  in  per- 
fection. The  army  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  sustained  a signal  defeat  by 
the  Persians,  near  Betlis,  in  1554. 

BEUT1IEN,  a town  of  Prussia,  pmv.  Silesia, 
rcg.  Oppeln,  cap.  circ.,  35  m.  NE.  Ratibor.  Pop. 
4,004  in  1801.  It  has  three  Catholic  churches, 
three  convents,  with  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth,  pot- 
tery. zinc,  and  calamine,  and  breweries.  There  is 
another  town  «*f  the  same  name  in  Silesia,  reg. 
Liognitz,  on  the  Oder,  12  m.  W.  by  N.  Glogau, 
on  the  railway  from  Breslau  to  Posen.  The  latter 
place,  wit  Ii  a population  of  2,850,  is  commonlv 
distinguished  as  Alt-  Bent  hen.  It  has  fabrics  of 
cloth,  earthenware,  and  straw  hats,  and  some  boat 
building.  Its  environs  are  very  fertile. 

BEVKREN,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  F..  Flan- 
ders. 0 m.  W.  Antwerp.  Pop.  6,900  in  1864.  It 
stands  on  the  road  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  is  well 
built,  anil  has  a fine  church,  with  a lofty  spin?. 
About  2,000  women  are  employed  in  the  lace 
manufacture,  and  there  are  several  breweries,  tan- 
neries, and  distilleries, 

BEVERLEY,  a pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of 
England,  E.  riding  co.  Vork.  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  near  the  Hull  river,  to  which  it  is  united  by 
a canal,  157  m.  X.  London,  28  m.  ESE.  York,  and 
9 m.  NNW.  Hull,  on  the  railway  from  Hull  to 
Scarborough.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  9,654, 
and  of  pari,  borough  10.868  in  1861.  The  town  is 
believed  to  owe  its  origin  to  an  ancient  monastery, 
which,  after  having  been  sacked  by  the  Danes  in 
867,  was  restored  by  Athelstan,  who  granted  the 
place  several  privileges,  and  made  the  nmrmsterv 
a sanctuary  for  criminals.  It  is  a well  built,  hand- 
some town.  The  great  glory  of  Beverley  is  the 
minster,  or  collegiate  church*  of  St.  John^  which, 
in  size  and  beauty  of  architecture,  is  far  superior 
to  many  cathedrals.  This  splendid  structure, 
which  has  been  erected  at  different  periods,  in 
what  are  called  the  decorated  and  pcqicndicular 
English  styles,  is  331  ft.  from  F..  to  W.;  the 
length  of  the  great  cross  aisle  is  167  ft.,  and  the 


considerable  trade  in  linen,  cheese,  and  rape  oil, 
the  canal  of  the  Lave,  which  unites  with  the  Eys, 
as  well  as  the  railway,  greatly  facilitating  its 
trade.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1710;  but 
was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  | 
BETLIS,  or  BITLIS,  a town  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, 18  m.  W.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Van,  and  alxiut  130  m.  E.  by  N.  Diarl*ekr,  lat. 
88°  86*  X..  long.  42°  50'  E.  It  stands  in  a wide 
ravine,  open  to  the  E„  but  closed  by  high  moun- 
tains to  the  W. ; the  houses  Iteitig  dispersed  over 
the  steep  banks  of  a stream  which  runs  through  it, 
ami  on  several  of  the  neighbouring  hills ; it  is, 
therefore,  most  irregular.  The  houses  are  built  of 
red  stone,  and  are  generally  of  two  stories,  with 
grated  windows  to  the  streets,  the  latter  being 
paved  with  round  stones.  The  houses  being  much 
scattered  ami  intermingled  with  gardens,  the 
town  covers  a large  extent  of  ground : it  is  not  i 
enclose*!  hv  a wall,  and  this  is  hardly  necessary ; 
each  house  Iieing,  in  fact,  n pretty  strong  fortress. . 
It  is  said  to  contain  1,500  houses,  of  which  500 
belong  to  Armenians:  and  if  so,  its  |s»p.  may 
amount  to  about  9.000.  By  some,  the  pop.  is 
estimated  at  15,000.  The  town  contains  four 
caravanserai,  three  large  and  twelve  small 


two  towers  at  the  W.  end  are  each  200  ft.  in 
height.  Near  the  altar  is  the  seat  of  refuge,  with 
an  inscription  assuring  criminals  of  their  safetv 
while  there,  and  a tablet  with  effigies  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley  and  Athelstan.  The  parishes  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Martin  have  the  minster  as  a church 
common  to  both.  It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
the  rent  of  estates  appropriated  to  that  puqiose 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Michael  Warton.  St. 
Mary’s  church  is  also  a magnificent  structure  in 
the  old  Norman  style;  ami  lauds  producing above 
800/.  a year  have  been  left  for  its  support.  The 
Primitive  ami  Wesleyan  Methoilists,  Imlepen- 
deuls.  Baptists.  Roman  Catholics,  and  Society  of 
Friends,  have  chapels  here.  The  sessions  house, 
mid  house  of  correction  for  the  E.  riding,  are- 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  : 
the  latter,  which  is  a very  large  establishment, 
and  constructed  on  the  most,  approved  principles, 
cost  above  40,000/.  Here  also  is  the  Register- 
office  for  the  E.  riding.  The  endowed  schools  arc, 
a grammar-school,  of  great  antiquity,  to  which  is 
attached  two  fellowship,  six  scholarships  and 
three  exhibitions  to  .St.  John’s,  Cambridge;  a 
Blue-coat  School,  founded  in  1709;  (.raves's 
School,  founded  in  1804 ; and  schools  on  the  sys- 
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tems  of  Lancaster  and  Hell.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral almshouse*,  an  hospital,  dispensary,  mechanics’ 
institute,  public  reading-rooms,  a savings’  bank,  a 
theatre,  open  occasionally,  and  assembly-rooms. 
Ibices  are  held  near  the  town  every  June.  The 
corporation  of  Beverley  consists  of  a mayor,  re- 
corder, six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors, 
elected  by  the  burgees  and  freemen.  The  bor. 
receipts  amount  to  about  2,0004  per  annum.  The 
eorjioration  hold  a criminal  court,  with  power  of 
life  and  death,  which. however,  is  never  exercised; 
a court  of  cession,  call  ini  the  Provost’s  Court,  for 
all  pleas  to  any  umount,  except  tlu*se  for  landed 
proj>erty ; anti  a court  of  requests  for  debts  under 
54  The  public  business  is  transacted  in  the  Hall- 
garth  or  Guildhall,  where  the  quarter  sessions  for 
the  riding  are  held.  The  elective  franchise, 
granted  by  Edw.  I.,  was  not  exercised  till  the  be- 
ginning of  Kliz.,  since  which  time  the  borough 
has  continued  to  return  two  members  to  the  H.  of 
C.,  the  right  of  election,  previously  to  the  Reform 
Act,  lieiug  vested  in  the  freemen,  wh<  ther  r<  si 
dent  or  not.  The  electoral  boundaries  comprise 
the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Ni- 
cholas, and  the  part  of  &t.  John’s  within  the  lilier- 
tics.  The  constituency,  in  1864,  consisted  of  1,213 
registered  electors,  of  whom  643  old  freemen,  and 
the  rest  104  householders.  The  election  for  the 
nu  mbers  of  the  E.  riding  is  held  here.  The  town 
Is  situated  in  a fertile  country,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive retail  trade;  tanning  is  also  extensively  car- 
ried on.  Near  the  town  is  a large  factory  for 
paints.  cement,  and  Paris  white,  which  last  is 
made  from  the  cliff-stone  raised  at  Queen’s  Gate, 
and  found  to  lie  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose: 
there  are  also  factories  for  patent  wrought -iron 
wheels,  and  for  fancy  ironwork  and  agricultural 
implements  of  all  descriptions.  A brisk  com  trade 
is  carried  on.  Markets  for  general  punxMCS  on 
Sat  unlays,  and  for  cattle  on  alternate  Wednes- 
days, held  in  an  enclosed  area  of  four  acres,  orna- 
mented by  a stately  cross  resting  on  eight  columns. 
There  are  here  eight  great  cattle  fairs.  Two  pri- 
vate banking-houses,  a branch  of  the  Hull  Hank- 
ing Co.,  and  a savings’  bank,  have  been  opened 
here.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  under  llenry  VIII.,  was  a native  of 
the  town. 

BEWDLEY,  an  ancient  market  town,  bor.,  and 
cliajielry  of  England,  co.  Worcester,  14  in.  XX  W. 
Worcester,  19  m.  SW.  Birmingham.  108  m.  XW. 
Limh'ii,  on  a branch  of  the  < Ireat  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  municipal  bor.  2,905,  and  of  pari.  bor. 
7,084,  in  1861.  The  town  is  locally  in  the  bund, 
of  Doddingtree,  but  ha**  separate  jurisdiction.  It 
is  built  on  the  descent  of  a hill,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a tine  stone  bridge. 
The  more  ancient  jiart  of  the  town  Was  built  at 
some  distance  from  the  river.  It  had  formerly  4 
gates,  2 of  which  were  standing  in  1811,  but 
they  have  been  since  pulled  down : the  principal 
street  is  well  built  and  paved.  The  town-hall  is  a 
line  modem  building,  erected  on  3 arches,  with 
handsome  iron  gates  leading  to  the  market-place. 
The  church  is  a neat  stone  edifice,  with  a tower. 
A charter  was  granted  by  Edward  IV.,  but  the  go- 
verning charter  was  given  by  .lames  I.,  and  con- 
firmed by  Antic.  The  corporation  hold  a court  of 
session  annually,  and  a court  of  record  for  all 
picas,  and  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding 
1004  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  an  annual 
court  leet,  at  which  constables  and  other  officers 
are.  appointed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Bewd- 
Icy  enjoyed  many  privileges ; among  them,  that  of 
being  a sanctuary  for  persons  who  bad  shed  blood. 
This  town  has  sent  1 member  to  the  II.  of  C. 
since  3 James  I.,  who,  previously  to  the  Reform 
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Act,  was  returned  by  the  corporation,  a self- 
elected  body.  The  new  boundary  act  defines  the 
limits  of  the  bor.  to  lie  the  par.  of  Ribbesford,  and 
the  hamlets  of  Wriblienhall,  Hoarstone,  Black- 
stone,  Xetherton,  and  Lower  Mitton.  with  lick- 
hill,  which  together  had  a constituency  of  370  re- 
gistered electors  in  1864.  There  are  several  well 
endowed  charities.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
caps,  called  Dutch  caps,  formerly  flourished  here, 
but  has  many  years  since  disapfieaivd.  The  prin- 
cipal trades  and  manufactures  now  existing  are  in 
malt,  tanning  and  carrying  leather,  and  making 
combs:  besides  which  there  are  some  rope-works 
and  a brass- foundry.  There  is  also  a considerable 
carrying-trade,  connected  with  the  Severn : near 
the  town  is  a mineral  spring.  Market-day,  Satur- 
day. Fairs,  23rd  April,  24th  July,  and  l’lth  Dec., 
for  cattle  and  pedlary. 

BEX,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Vand,  cap. 
cire.,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  A ven- 
al, 26  m.  SE.  Lausanne,  on  the  railway  from 
ausanne  to  Martigny.  Pop.  2,453  in  1860.  Tlio 
town  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  salt  springs  and 
salt  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

BEYROUT,  or  BEIROUT  (an.  Beryhu, 
BijpvTo*),  a sea-port  town  of  Syria,  on  the  S.  side 
of  an  extensive  bay  open  to  the  X.,  48  m.  SS\V. 
Tripoli,  19  m.  XNW.  Sidon,  and  about  3 m.  E. 
from  Cnj»e  Bey  rout,  the  latter  being  in  lat.  33° 
49'  45"  X.,  long.  35°  27'  54"  E.  Pop.  12,000  or 
15,000.  There  arc  here  no  public  buildiugs  of 
any  beautv  or  imjHirtance,  nor  arc  many  remains 
of  antiquity  to  be  inct  with;  for  though  the 
modern  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancieut  one, 
the  latter  was  long  since  destroyed  by  repeated 
earthquakes,  and  the  modem  buibliugs  are  erected 
over  the  mins  of  the  ancient  edifices.  Along  tlio 
shore,  however,  and  in  part  under  the  water,  are 
some  mosaic  pavements,  fragments  of  columns 
and  (W.  of  the  town)  a thick  wall,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  bazaars 
are  large  anJ  well  frequented  ; but  there  seems  to 
lie  a deficiency  of  private  shops,  and  the  streets  are, 
in  general,  narrow  and  crooked.  A plentiful  sup- 
ply of  water  from  a tolerably  large  river  (A ’war 
Uet/rovt),  and  a great  number  of  wells,  mollify, 
in  some  degree,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
render  the  town  much  cleaner  than  the  generality 
of  those  in  the  E.  The  walls  (of  a soft  sandstone) 
are  about  3 m.  in  cire.,  and  the  suburbs  are  per- 
haps equal  in  extent  to  the  town  itself.  The 
neighbourhood  is  very  fertile,  producing  all  kimls 
of  fruit;  but  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  is  the 
roulbemr  tree,  an  extensive  atid  important  manu- 
facture being  carried  on  here  of  silk  goods,  e*pe- 
ciallv  of  sashes.  Bcyrout  had  formerly  a small 
port,  formed  by  a strong  mole,  blit  its  present 
nude  or  jetty  is  of  very  inferior  dimensions,  and 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  shelter  boats.  There  is, 
however,  good  anchorage  $ in.  from  the  town,  in 
«x  or  seven  fathoms  ; and  large  slii;»  rnay  anchor 
a little  farther  out  in  10  or  11  fathoms.  After 
centuries  of  neglect,  it  has  in  recent  times  again 
liecomc  a place  of  some  importance.  Three  lines 
of  steamers  French,  Austrian,  and  Russian,  connect 
Bevrout  with  the  chief  (tort*  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  there  is  a good  carriage- road,  completed  in 
1865,  to  Damascus,  and  a line  of  telegraph  to 
the  same  place.  The  imports  anti  exports,  as 
well  as  the  shipping,  in  the  live  years  1856-60, 
are  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement.  The  great 
decrease  of  the  exports  in  1859,  ami,  more  still,  in 
1860,  was  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  many 
parts  of  Syria,  which  entailed  great  privations 
upon  the  inhabitants.  (Report  by  Mr.  Moore, 
British  Consul-General  at  Beyrouth  in ‘Consular 
Reports,*  1862.) 
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1856 

92 

85.008 

519,166 

42,765 

1857 

66 

26,381 

276,472 

645,912 

1858 

73 

80,837 

432,987 

81,318 

1859 

63 

25.661 

361,719 

8,052 

HMiO 

63 

31,761 

863,585 

2,909 

The  export*  chiefly  consist  of  galls,  madder, 
guins  “ilk  (n»w  and  wrought),  wine  and  oil. 
The  imports  are — muslins  cottons  tin,  hardware, 
cloths,  and  West  India  produce. 

Berytus  was  a very  ancient  town  of  the  Phnv 
niciaus,  deriving  its  name,  acconling  to  Stephen 
of  By/.antium  (art.  from  the  number  of 

its  wells,  the  preflx  beer  signifying  a well  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  Under  the  Romans  it 
rose  to  great  eminence,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
successors,  about  Ku  years  before  the  Homan  con- 
quest of  Syria.  Augustus  planted  in  it  a colony, 
gave  it  bis  daughter's  name,  with  the  addition  of 
the  epithet  Felix  {Berytux  ('olonia  Julia  Felix), 
(Plin.  v.  20.)  A school  of  law,  established  here 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  (probably 
by  Alexander  Severn*),  continued  for  300  years, 
or  till  the  town  was  overwhelmed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  551,  to  l>e  the  most  celebrated  institution 
of  the  kitnl  in  the  empire.  (Gibbon,  cap.  17.)  But 
the  town  again  revived  ; and,  under  the  Saracens, 
attained  to  considerable  im|»ortanee.  It  was  fre- 
quently captured  and  recaptured  during  the  Cru- 
sades, at  which  period  the  mole,  forming  its  port, 
was  destroyed.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was,  for  a short  while,  the  capital  of  the  famous 
I)ruse  F.mir,  Fakr-ed-Din,  ami  latterly  it  fell  into 
the  hand*  of  Djezzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  who  built 
its  present  walls,  cut  a canal  from  the  river  to  the 
town,  erected  several  fountains,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved and  beautilied  the  place.  At  present  it  is 
the  capital  of  a small  jiashalie,  the  (»asha  being  a 
French  renegade,  formerly  a colonel  in  Napoleon's 
army.  The  Plnrniciftii  deity  Baal-Beerith  (Lord 
of  Wells)  is  said  to  have  l*:en  named  from,  or  to 
have  given  name  to,  this  place,  which  is  also 
famous  in  Christian  legends  as  the  scene  of  St, 
George’s  victory  over  the  dragon. 

BEZIERS,  a city  of  France,  d<*]>.  Ilerault,  cap. 
arrond.,  ngreeably  situated  on  a fertile  hill,  in  a 
rich  country,  at  the  junction  of  the  Catml  du 
Midi  with  the  Orb,  ami  of  the  railways  from 
Cette  to  Toulouse,  ami  from  Xarbonne  to  Carcas- 
sonne, 38  m.  SW.  Montpelier,  and  46  in.  E. 
Toulouse.  Pop.  24,270  in  1861.  At  a distance 
the  city  has  n fine  ap|M*amnce,  but  on  entering 
the  illusion  vanishes.  The  houses  nre  mean,  and 
the  streets  narrow  and  emoked  Its  citadel  has 
been  demolished : but  it  is  still  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  flunked  with  towers,  round  which  is  a newly- 

1 limited  promenade.  The  cathedral,  a Gothic 
milding,  has  a noble  interior,  ami  its  sharp  towers 
and  castellated  walls  give  it  at  a distance  the  ap- 
pearance of  a superb  Gothic  mansion.  The  view 
from  its  terrace  Is  extensive  and  delightful.  The 
ancient  episcopal  jialace  is  the  seat  of  the  courts 
mid  government  otlices.  Its  convents  have  all 
been  abolished.  Beziers  has  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a communal  college, 
an  agricultural  society,  a public  library  with  6,000 
volumes,  and  a theaire.  It  produces  silk  stock- 
ings, dimities,  parchment,  verdigris,  starch, gloves, 
glass,  and  highly-esteemed  sweetmeats;  but  it  is 
pniicijmlly  distinguished  by  its  distilleries,  which 
are  extensive,  ami  produce  brandy,  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  of  Cognac,  Its  situation  makes  it 
the  centre  of  a considerable  trade. 
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Bezier*  is  very  ancient : and  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  ami  of  cisterns  and  other  Ro- 
man works,  may  still  be  recognised.  In  1209, 
during  the  first  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
Beziers  having  alTonled  prelection  to  numbers 
of  the  fugitives,  was  besieged  by  the  Catholic 
army,  who,  having  carried  it  by  assault,  com- 
mitted, at  the  instigatiou  of  the  pope's  legate, 
an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  those  found  within 
its  walls,  whether  heretic*  or  not.  It  also  suffered 
severely  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century'. 

Barbeyrae,  the  learned  translator  ami  annotator 
of  Gretius  And  Puffemforf,  and  Riquet,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  were  both  natives  of 
Beziers. 

BIIADRIXATH  ( Yadarinatha ),  a small  to.  in 
N.  Hindustan,  prev.  Kuinaon,  in  a valley  of  the 
llimaloy’R,  80  m.  N.  Almorah,  ami  10,294  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea:  lat.  30®  49'  N.,  long.  79°  39' 
E.  It  is  remarkable  for  a temple,  much  venerated 
bv  the  Hindoos  ; and  visited  annually  by  50,000 
pilgrims  freni  all  parts  of  India.  It  has  warm, 
sulphureous,  and  cold  springs. 

BIIAMO,  or  BAMTMOt  one  of  the  chief  towns 
in  the  Birman  cmp.,  cap.  of  a Shan  principality', 
and  chief  seat  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Binnah; 
on  an  elevated  hank  of  the  Irrawadi,  1 70  m.  NNE. 
Ava,  and  20  m.  W.  the  Chinese  border;  lat.  24°  lo' 
N.,  long.  96°  45'  E.  Next  to  Ava  ami  Rangoon  it 
is  the  largest  place  in  the  empire,  and  contains 
2,000  houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  Chinese ; is  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  well-peopled  villages,  and 
defended  by  a wooden  stockade.  The  houses  in 
Bhamo  and  its  district  are  better  than  those  in 
most  parts  of  the  Birman  dominions;  those  of  the 
Chinese  are  built  of  brick,  and  those  of  the  natives, 
of  reeds,  thatched  with  grass,  and  separately  railed 
in  : there  is  a good  ba/.nr.  The  trade  in  woollens, 
cottons,  ami  silks  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  who  mostly  arrive  here  in  caravans  in 
December  and  January,  but  500  of  them  live  con- 
stantly* in  the  town,  os  well  os  many'  other  fo- 
reigners. 

The  Sh&n*,  Singphos,  and  others,  purchase  salt, 
gnapee  (dried  Ash),  and  rice,  in  large  quantities, 
especially  salt,  which  fetches  a very  high  price. 
The  people  appear  opulent ; have  adopted  in  great 
part  the  Chinese  costume;  and  wear  more  orna- 
ments than  in  any  town  in  Birmnh.  The  revenue 
of  the  district,  which  is  of  no  great  extent.  Is  said 
to  amount  to  3 lacs  of  rupees  a year.  Old  Bhamo, 
the  original  Shan  town,  is  situated  two  days’ 
journey  up  the  Tapan,  the  nearest  tributary  of  the 
Irrawadi.  (Crawford's  Embassy;  A slat,  Journal, 
Calcutta,  No.  lxiv.) 

BHATGOXG,  a city  of  N.  Hindootan  (Kepaul), 
said  formerly  to  contain  12,000  houses;  once  the 
scat  of  an  indep.  chief,  and  though  much  decayed, 
still  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Nepaulese  Brah- 
mins; 8 m.  F.SE.  Catinaadoo ; lat.  27°  40'  N., 
long.  85°  8'  E.  The  palace  and  other  buildings 
have  a striking  appearance,  owing  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  bricks  and  tiles. 

B1LVTNEEK,  a to.  of  Hindustan,  prev.  Kajpoo- 
tana,  the  mod.  cap.  of  the  Bhattv  country*,  ami  the 
most  E.  town  in  thepresid.  Bengal,  195  m.  WSW. 
Delhi;  lat,  29°  36'  N.,  long.  71°  12'  E.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Timour,  in  1398,  and  again 
taken  by  the  rajah  of  Bicanero  in  1807,  who  re- 
tained possession  of  it  for  several  vears. 

BHAUGULPORE,  or  BOG  Lf POOR,  a dlstr. 
of  Hindustan,  principally  in  prev.  Bahar,  but  the 
E.  portion  (Rujemahal)  in  Bengal,  between  lat, 
23°  4'  and  25°  49'  X.,and  long.  86°  15'  and  87°  3 1' 
E.t  having  N.  Tirhoot  ami  Purueah  distr.;  E.  the 
latter  and  MoorshodaUul ; 8.  that  of  Beerbhooni 
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and  W.  Bahar  and  Kamghur:  length,  NW.  to  SE., ! 
133  m. ; breadth,  80  in.;  area.  8,225  Bq.  m.  Pop. 1 
2.020,000.  It  comprises  a territory  on  both  side*  : 
the  Ganges,  is  divided  into  22  thannahs,  anil 
contain*  the  towns  of  Mun^r,  Kajomahal,  ami 
Bhaugulpore.  S.  of  the  Ganges  it  is  hilly,  ami  its 
hills  are  connected  with  the  Vindhyan  chain ; they  , 
are  in  two  separate  clusters,  one  in  the  E.,  the 
other  in  the  \\ ami  connected  by  a tliird  lateral 
range:  the  E.  hills  approach  nearer  than  any  other  , 
to  the  Gangi*.  Besides  this  river,  which  runs 
through  Bhaugulpore  lor  00  in.,  the  chief  rivers 
are  the  Goggrcc  and  Ganduhi.  To  the  S,  of  the 
Ganges  the  streams  are  mere  hill  torrents,  which, 
though  wide,  are  usually  fordable.  The  jhceh,  or  j 
marshes,  are  neither  large  nor  numerous.  In  the  j 
dry  season  their  bids  are  often  partly  overgrown  ■ 
with  the  wild  rose,  a sign  of  the  fertility  of  the  ! 
soil,  which  is,  however,  not  universal,  much  of 
Jlliauguluire.  even  in  the  plains,  lieiiq;  stony  ami  j 
bare.  The  climate  is  wanner  tlian  in  Pumcali,  j 
the  hills  hotter  than  the  plains.  K. and  W.wimls 
are  the  most  prevalent : night  frosts  with  the  latter 
often  occur  to  tin*  S.  of  the  Ganges;  but,  fora 
warm  climate,  the  W.  part  is  remarkably  healthy, 
and  fevers  arc  common  only  in  the  K.  Vegetation 
very  similar  to  that  about  Calcutta.  There  are  a 
few  wild  elephants  on  the  E.  hills,  but  the  most 
remarkable  uuadru]>ed  is  the  Uanuman  aja*.  which 
abounds  in  immense  numbers.  Some  tribes  of 
jteople  inhabit  the  E.  hills,  differing  greatly  from 
the  rest  of  the  imputation.  and  thought  to  lie  de- 
scendants of  the  aborigines.  In  person  they  re- 
semble the  other  tribes  of  the  Vindhyan  inhabitants; 
their  faces  are  oval,  hut  not  lozenge-shaped,  as  in 
the  Chinese;  eyes  similar  to  those  of  Europeans; 
noses  obtuse,  seldom  arched,  but  not  tint ; lips  full, 
but  not  like  the  negro’s.  They  call  themselves 
Maler , ami  numlier  aliout  58,000;  divided  into  two 
sections,  called  the  N.  and  S.  mountaineers,  who 
differ  materially  in  many  of  their  manners  and 
customs,  ami  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  good-  ! 
liaturcd,  but  not  hospitable;  less  civilised,  but  in  1 
quite  as  comfortable  a condition  as  the  inhabitants  ( 
of  the  low  country ; their  houses  arc  neater,  and 
the  ornaments  of  their  women  more  numerous  ami  ; 
valuable.  Their  chiefs  were  formerly  much  ad-  I 
dieted  to  predatory  descents,  but  have  been  pen-  | 
sioned  by  the  government  to  refrain  from  them.  I 
They  respect  Brahmins,  although  of  a different  i 
religion:  their  own  deities  have  neither  images 
nor  temples.  Another  rude  tril»e,  called  Maiyan,  ' 
of  almul  100  families,  live  on  the  \V.  hills,  and  , 
subsist  by  felling  and  selling  timber.  The  land 
ill  the  E.  j«irts  of  this  district  is  more  fertile  than  ( 
that  in  the  W. : rice,  w heat,  garden  produce,  at  , 
Mungger;  legumes,  ririnus,  cotton,  and  sugar- 
cane, are  the  chief  objects  of  culture;  alsmt  3,000 
aq.  m.  are  under  tillage.  The  high  rice-lands  are 
manured,  and  drill  husbandry  practised ; and  some 
of  the  implements  of  agriculture  are  a decided  im- 
provement upon  those  of  Bengal.  The  farms  are 
small,  and  sometimes  cultivated  by  several  fanners 
clubbing  together;  most  of  the  zemindars  cultivate 
their  own  estates,  employing  tfieir  poorer  relatives 
in  the  operative  duties.  234,000  Ingas  were  once 
purchased  by  government,  to  afford  a land  settle- 
ment to  veteran  and  invalid  soldiers ; but  the  plan 
was  not  found  to  answer,  and  lias  been  given  up. 
Cottons,  mixed  cloth  (silk  and  cotton),  sugar,  fire- 
arms, and  metallic  and  domestic  articles,  are  the 
principal  manufactures.  The  establishment  of  the 
line  of  railway  from  Calcutta  to  the  northern  and 
north-western  provinces,  which  runs  in  part  through 
Bhaugulpore,  lias  given  a great  impulse  to  com- 
mercial transactions, 

Portions  of  the  four  ancient  countries  of  Auggn, 
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Gaur,  Mithila,  and  Magadhn.  are  comprised  in  this 
« list  net,  which  contains  many  Buddhic.  Brahmini- 
cul,  aud  Mohammedan  antiquities.  In  the  12tli 
century  W.  Bhaugulpore  was  seized  by  the  Mos- 
lems, and  the  E.  by  the  Bengalese,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  British  supremacy  both  were  in  a state 
of  constant  anarchy.  Coesim  Ali  intrenched  him- 
self in  this  district ; but  after  his  works  were  de- 
stroyed, in  1763,  the  British  dominion  was  soon 
quietly  established.  (Martin's  Hist,  of  E.  India, 
il  1-290.) 

BlIADOCLPORE  ( the  abode  of  refugee*),  cap.  of 
the  above  distr.,  seat  of  a gov.  resident  ami  court 
of  circuit:  beautifully  situated,  2 m.  S.  of  the 
Ganges;  110  m.  NW.  Nloorshedabad ; 240  m.  NW. 
Calcutta,  with  a station  on  the  East  Indian  rail- 
way: lat.  25°  13'  N.,  long.  86®  58'  E.  Pop.  about 
30,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  city  covers 
a great  extent  of  ground,  hut  is  meanly  built,  con- 
sisting of  scattered  market-place*,  badly  supplied, 
and  inconveniently  placed  on  declivities.  Its 
greatest  ornaments  are  the  European  and  Moslem 
places  of  worship;  the  latter  are  of  brick,  aud 
amongst  the  handsomest  in  the  pruv.,  although 
small  and  wane  of  them  ruinous  : the  monument 
of  Iloscyn  Khan,  a square  building  with  live  neat 
domes,  is  worth  notice.  There  are  a gaol  and 
hospital,  a Mohammedan  Arabic  college,  and  an 
English  school.  'Hie  Homan  Catholics,  partly  de- 
scendants of  the  Portuguese  and  partly  native 
j Hindoos,  have  a small  church.  A monument  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  by  the  council  of 
Bengal  and  the  inliab.  of  Bhaugulpore,  has  been 
erected  about  1 m.  from  the  town.  A little  to  the 
NW.  are  two  remarkable  round  towers,  respecting 
which  no  tradition  exists,  but  they  continue  to  be 
visited  by  the  Jain  sect.  Bhaugulpore  is  embo- 
somed in  groves  of  |mlmynt.  tamarind,  arid  mango ; 
its  vicinity  abounds  with  swelling  hills,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  healthy.  Its 
trade  ha*  much  increased  since  the  owning  of  the 
line  of  railway  which  connects  it  with  Calcutta, 
which  took  place  Nov.  1.  1861. 

BHOOJ,  a city  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Cuteh,  of 
which  it  is  the  modem  cap.;  built  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  in  a plain  SW.of  a hill  called  Bhoojau, 
50  m.  NE.  the  Indian  Ocean : lat.  23°  15'  N„  long. 
69°  52'  E.  Pop.  alsmt  20,000.  From  the  N.  tlio 
city  has  an  im|m*iug  appearance  ; its  white  build- 
ings, mosques,  aud  pagodas  being  intermixed  with 
plantations  of  date-trees;  but  the  iuterinr  has  a 
very  different  appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high,  thick,  and  well  built  stone  wall,  flanked  with 
round  and  square  towers,  mounted  with  artillery. 
Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  ami  turning  at  sharp 
angles:  houses  generally  within  strong  walled  en- 
closures, provided  with  loopholes,  and  each  form- 
ing in  itself  a complete  fort.  The  palace  is  a well- 
built  castle,  adorned  with  several  cu|M«las,  and 
domes  covered  with  enamel  in  the  Chinese  style; 
t emples  numerous,  many  of  them  large,  and  presents 
i ing  a multitude  of  elaborate  decorations.  Every- 
where are  seen  memorials  of  Butter  and  other 
| immolations : the  mausoleum  of  Bow  Lacks, 
grandfatlier  of  the  present  ruler,  and  of  a ladv  w ho 
ascended  his  funeral  pile,  is  the  most  remarkable, 
and  would  be  considered  a beautiful  ornament  in 
any  European  city.  Some  others  are  in  Moorish 
j architecture,  worked  up  with  stucco  to  resemble 
marble.  The  hill  Hhoojau  is  surmounted  by  ex- 
tensive but  ill  built  fortifications,  which  are  no 
protection  to  the  town;  they  enclose  a temple  de- 
j dicatcd  to  the  A 'ay,  or  cobra-de-capcllo.  This  fort 
was  taken  by  escalade  by  the  British,  in  1819. 
\V.  of  the  city,  and  close  to  the  walls,  there  is  a 
large  tank  or  |kh>1  containing  an  elevated  terrace, 
formerly  a place  of  recreation  for  the  chiefs ; but 
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the  buildings  are  now  in  ruins.  Bhooj  is  celebrated 
for  its  gold  and  silver  works. 

BH<  )PAUL,  a stale  of  ilindostan.  tributary  to 
the  Britiih,  prov.  Malwa  mid  Gundwanah;  Ik*- 
tween  lat.  22®  30'  and  23°  40'  N.,  and  long.  76° 

4 O'  ami  79°  K.,  having  N.  and  W.  Scindia’s  dont. ; 
K.  ami  S.  those  of  the  presid.  of  Bengal  and  the 
Nerbudda  river,  which  forms  its  entire  S.  boun- 
dary : length.  K.  to  \VM  143  in.,  greatest  breadth 
80  in. ; area,  6,772  sq.  m.  The  country  is  full  of 
jungles,  and  uneven ; the  chief  range  of  the  Vin- 
dli  van  mountains  intersects  its  S.  portion  ; but  the 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  esqiecially  in  the  valleys, 
and  watered  by  numerous  streams.  The  ruling 
people  are  Patans.  established  here  bv  Auningzebe 
early  in  the  18th  eentury,  ami  of  course  Mahom- 
medans.  In  1812,  the  vizier  Mahomed  made  a 
vigorous  defence  against  Scindia,  the  rajah  of 
Jierar,  ami  the  Pindarries;  but  on  bis  death,  in 
1816,  the  British  interfered  to  protect  his  dom., 
ami  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  conferred  on  his  suc- 
cessor, Xusseer  Mahomed,  m 1817,  a considerable 
part  of  the  present  territory  in  reward  for  his 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  British.  It  was  then 
calculated  that  in  live  years  the  revenue  of  the 
rajah  would  increase  to  nearly  30  lacs  a year. 
Bhoi>aul  continues  in  a tranquil,  aud  evidently 
pro.-} a* rolls  condition. 

Biiofaul,  the  cap.  of  the  above  state,  placed  on 
the  boundary  between  Malwa  and  Gundwanah, 
lat.  28°  1 7'  X.,  long.  77°  80' E. : 1 1<»  in.  E.  Ooiein ; 
310  m.  S\V.  Allahabad.  It  is  surrounded  by  n 
stone  wall,  but  is  in  a dilapidated  state,  as  well  as 
its  suburb,  and  a Hindoo  fortress  at  its  SW.  ex- 
tremity. There  are  two  considerable  tanks  im- 
mediately adjoining  it,  from  which  two  rivers 
take  their  rise. 

BHURTPOKE,  a small  territory  of  Hindustan, 
prov.  Agra,  including  the  small  itergunnah  Tamm ; 
shape  somewhat  triangular,  having  N K.  the  British 
dom.;  8E.  those  of  Scindia:  and  W.  the  rajpoot 
state  of  Macherry : area,  1.0-16  sq.  m.  It  is  inha- 
bited by  Jauts,  who  migrated  from  the  banka  of 
the  Indus,  ami  settled  here  nlxnit  1700,  and  who 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  mili- 
tary caste,  ami  their  chief  that  of  rajah.  The  soil 
of  Bhurt|K*re  is  light,  but  well  watered  and  culti- 
vated: cotton,  corn,  and  sugar,  are  the  chief  agri-  , 
cultural  products.  Wood  is  very  scarce  ami  dear; 
the  houses  are  nil  of  red  sandstone,  and  the  villages 
in  good  condition  and  rc]>air.  Wells  are  nume- 
rous, ami  constructed  by  building  the  masonry 
first,  which  is  afterwards  undermined  ami  sunk. 
The  peacock  is  an  object  of  veneration.  The  chief 
towns  are  Bhurtpore  and  Deng.  Large  quantities 
of  salt  are  produced  from  brine  springs  at  Combher. 
In  1768  this  territory  was  at  its  greatest  extent; 
stretching  along  the  course  of  the  Jumna  river, 
from  near  Delhi  to  Etawah ; but  the  greater. por- 
tion waa  soon  after  conquered  by  Nudjiff  Khan. 
In  1826,  having  been  usurj*od  from  its  rightful 
sovereign,  the  British  interfered  and  took,  the 
capital,  since  which  it  has  been  under  their  pro- 
tection. 

Biiuhtpork,  the  cap.  of  the  above  territory,  and 
scat  of  its  rajah,  81  m.  NW.  Agra  ; lat.  27°  1 7'  X., 
long.  77°  23*  E.  It  is  about.  8 m.  in  oireutn.,  amt 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  a mud  wall  60  ft. 
thick,  dunked  by  many  bastions,  and  defended  by 
a strong  fort;  but  these  fortifications  have  been 
mostly  blown  up  and  demolished.  This  city  was 
built  with  part  of  the  spoil  pillaged  by  the  Jnuts 
from  the  baggage  of  Aurungzebc’s  army  during 
his  last  march  to  the  Deccan,  and  became  after- 
wards a celebrated  mart  for  military  stores.  It 
resisted  with  great  vigour  the  forces  of  Lord  Lake, 
who  lost,  in  1803,  3,100  men  under  its  walls;  but 
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it  at  last  capitulated  to  him.  In  1826  it  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  Lord  Combe rmere  from  the 
usurper  Doorjun  Sal,  when  the  present  rajah  Bul- 
wunt  Sing,  was  established  in  its  possession. 
(Helier’s  Narrative,  ii.  337-360.) 

B1AGGI0  (ST.),  a town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Girgenti,  8 m.  W.  Xicnstro.  Pop.  2,107  in 
1862.  Its  situation  is  insalubrious,  and  it  suiTercd 
severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1783.  Its  terri- 
tory produces  good  wine,  and  has  some  mineral 
springs. 

BIALYSTOCK  (Russ.  Bjelastock ),  a circle,  or 
administrative  division  of  Russia  in  Europe,  form 
ing  }uirt  of  the  government  of  Grodno.  Area,  3,-136 
sq.  m.  Pop.  about  260,000.  Surface  fiat,  with 
>■  >me  slight  undulations:  soil  generally  sandv, 
hut  fertile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  \V. 
Bug,  a navigable  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  which  is 
its  principal  channel  of  communication.  Fores ta 
extensive  and  valunhle,  hut  much  dilapidated, 
through  want  of  pro)>er  regulations  as  to  their  ma- 
nagement. Agriculture  is  almost  the  only  employ- 
ment; and  considerable  quantities  of  com,  cs|ie- 
cially  rye  and  wheat,  with  linseed,  hops,  and 
timlier,  are  sent  to  Dontzic  and  Killing.  The 
nobles  are  very  numerous,  Wing  estimated  to 
amount  to  9,000  families,  or  nearly  30,000  indi- 
viduals; but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  steeped 
in  poverty,  many  being  compelled  to  cultivate 
their  little  patches  of  land  with  their  own  hands, 
or  hire  themselves  to  others.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  all  but  unknown,  ami  only  the  most 
common  and  indis|>ensabh>  trades  arc  carried  on. 
iSchnitzler,  La  Ruasie,  p.  337.) 

Bialystock,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap. 
prov.  same  name;  lat.  33°  7'  33"  X.,  long.  23°  18' 
E.  Pop.  13,630  in  1838.  It  is  a handsome  town  ; 
houses  of  brick,  with  the  gables  to  the  streets, 
which  are  straight  and  well  paved.  The  castle  of 
Count  Branicki  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  town. 

Ill  AN  A,  a to.  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Agra,  territ. 
Bhurtpore,  30  m.  VVSW.  Agra,  lat.  23°  37'  N., 
long.  77°  8'  E.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  the 
ridge  of  which  i&  covered  with  the.  remains  of 
buildings,  including  a fort  aud  a high  pillar,  con- 
spicuous at  a great  distance.  The  town  is  large, 
contains  many  stone  houses,  and  a good  bazar. 
It  preceded  Agra  as  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  and  w 
often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Kmp. 
Baber. 

B1BERACH,  a town  of  WUrteraWrg,  cire. 
Danube,  cap.  bailiwick,  in  a fertile  vnllev,  on  the 
Rica,  22  in.  SSW.  L’lm,  on  the  railway  from  I’im 
to  the  lake  of  Constance.  Pop.  5,720  in  1861. 
The  town  is  encircled  by  walls  Hanked  with 
towers,  and  has  four  churches  among  them  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  mime  fine  fresco 
{inintings,  a college,  three  schools,  and  a well 
endowed  hospital.  Some  branches  of  the  linen 
and  woollen  manufactures  arc  carried  on,  and 
there  are  numerous  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  a 
bell-foundry.  The  mineral  waters  of  Jonlnusliad 
are  at  a short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Wieland : and  in  1796  the  French, 
under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  its  vici- 
nitv. 

B1CAXERE,  or  BIC  RANKER,  a territ.  of 
Hindostnn,  prov,  Raipootana,  divis.  Marwar, 
chiefly  between  lat.  2 <®  and  29°  X.;  having  N. 
the  Bhatty  country ; S.  the  Jondpoorand  Seypoor 
dom.;  E.  Humana  and  the  Shehawutty  country, 
and  W.  Jesselmere  ami  the  great  desert,  of  which 
it  forms  a part : area,  18,000  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  elevated,  but  fiat,  sandy,  and  destitute  of  water 
where  not  irrigated  by  wells, which  are  from  UK)  to 
200  feet  deep.  The  crops  arc  very  precarious, 
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and  greatly  dependent  cm  the  periodical  rains ; 
rain-water  is  carefully  preserved  in  cisterns. 
Jit-jut  ah  and  other  Indian  pulse  are  almost  the 
only  articles  grown,  other  necessaries  Wing  siqi- 
plied  from  the  contiguous  prov.  Coarse  and  fine 
rice  are  imported  from  Lahore ; wheat  from  Jey- 
pcKir;  salt  from  Combher;  spices,  copper,  and 
coarse  cloth  from  Jesselniere.  The  other  imports 
are  sugar,  opium,  and  indigo : horses  and  bullocks 
of  an  inferior  bleed  are  nearly  the  sole  exports. 
Bicanere  and  Chooro  are  the  chief  towns.  In  1818 
the  rajah  was  admitted  under  British  protection. 

Bicankrk,  the  cap.  of  the  above  dom.,  anti 
residence  of  its  rajah,  in  the  Indian  desert ; 240 
m.  WSW.  Delhi,  and  145  m.  NNW.  Ajmeer; 
lat.  27°  57'  N.,  long.  73°  2'  E.  It  is  fortified  by  a 
strong  wall  strengthened  with  many  round  towers, 
and  contrasts  imposingly  with  the  desolation 
around  it,  which  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  wildest 
trad  of  Arabia,  except  on  its  N.  side,  where  there 
is  a wooded  valley.  Most  of  the  dwellings  in  the 
town  are  mere  mud  huts  painted  red : there  are 
some  lofty  white  houses  and  temples;  ami  at  one 
comer  a citadel  about  $ m.  *q.,  encompassed  bv  a 
wall  HO  feet  high,  and  a good  dry  ditch,  a con- 
fused assemblage  of  timers  and  battlements,  over- 
toppi  d by  crowded  houses.  Its  liest  security  is 
in  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  country  around. 

BICESTER,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Oxford,  liund.  Ploughley,  52  m.  N\V.  by  N. 
London,  on  the  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Area  of  par.  2.520  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3.049 
in  1801 ; of  town,  2,708.  The  town  is  well  built 
cm  a small  stream,  that  joins  the  Chorwell  at  Islip. 
The  church,  built  in  14(H),  on  the  site  of  an  older 
one.  contains  many  ancient  monuments,  and  has 
n lofty  tower.  There  is  a charity  school,  where 
30  hovs  are  clothed  and  educated ; and  another 
for  the  instruction  of  GO  girls.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Friday,  and  mutual  fairs  on  Easter 
Friday.  1st  Friday  in  June,  Aug.  5.  Friday  after 
edd  Michaelmas,  and  2 following  Fridays,  and  the 
1st  Friday  in  Dec.;  they  are  for  cattle,  and  both 
fairs  and  market  are  well  attended.  1 ts  proximity 
to  the  Oxford  Canal,  as  well  as  the  railway,  give 
it  some  business  ; but  no  particular  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  except  that  of  bone  lace  by  a few 
females,  anil  the  brewing  of  ale,  noted  for  its  ex- 
cellence. The  par.  is  divided  into  two  townships, 
King's  End,  and  Market  End.  In  the  latter  the 
town  is  situated. 

BIDACHE,  a town  of  France,  dc'p.  Basses  Pyre- 
nees, cap.  cant.,  on  the  Bidouze,  18  m.  E.  Bayonne. 
Pop.  2,700  in  1801.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
good  quarries. 

BIDEFORD,  a sea-port,  !>or.,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Devon,  humi.  Sheldieare,  on  the  Tor- 
ridge,  about  1^  in.  above  where  it  unites  with  the 
estuary  of  the  Taw  : 180  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  on 
a branch  of  the  Taw  Vale  railway.  Pop.  5,742  in 
1801,  against  6,211  in  1841.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  stands  on  an  acclivity  on  the  W.  of  the 
river,  and  is  connected  with  its  E.  division  by  a 
stone  briilge  of  24  arches,  built  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. It  consists  chiefly  of  two  spacious  streets; 
the  houses,  though  improved,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  but  indifferent  structures.  Besides  the 
church  (in  the  earlier  Gothic  style),  the  Baptists, 
Independents,  and  Wesleyan*,  have  chapels. 
There  is  a neat,  town-hall,  and  another  hall,  with 
a school,  is  attached,  belonging  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Bridge  estate.  Being  a place  of  frequent  re- 
sort from  the  neighbouring  watering-town  of 
Appledore,  it  lias  public  assembly-rooms.  The 
river  is  faced  by  a tine  quay,  1,200  ft.  in  length, 
broad  and  convenient.  It  has  an  ancient  endowed 
grammar-school,  u national  school  for  300  chil- 
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dren,  and  a school  *up{  sorted  by  the  dissenters. 
An  endowed  hospital  maintains  seven  aged  poor. 
Ropes,  sails,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  com- 
mon earthenware,  are  manufactured  ; it  has  also 
a small  lace  manufactory,  and  several  docks,  in 
which  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  are  built : in  the 
vicinity  are  tan-vards.  The  jnirt  is  within  Barn- 
staple bar  (see  Barnstaple),  and  is  accessible 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  as  fur  as  the  bridge ; 
about  2£  ra.  above  which  the  Toirington  Canal 
unites  with  the  river.  Ships  of  larger  size  unload 
at  Appledore.  Its  principal  imports  consist  of 
timber,  from  the  Baltic  and  from  Canada:  coals, 
from  Bristol  and  Wales ; and  groceries  anil  other 
colonial  produce,  from  Bristol  and  other  ports.  Its 
chief  exports  are  sails,  cordage,  and  articles  of 
general  supply,  for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries; 
oak  bark,  to  Ireland;  earthenware,  to  Wales:  and 
com  and  flour,  to  Bristol.  There  entered  the 
port,  in  1863,  according  to  official  returns,  823 
vessels  of  a total  tonnage  of  35,645.  Among 
them  were  99  steamers,  of  6,612  tons.  There 
cleared,  in  the  same  year,  224  vessels  of  12,678) 
tons  burden,  including  the.  same  numlier  of 
steamers.  The  |K»rt  comprises  those  of  CloveDy 
and  Hart  land  in  its  jurisdiction.  Its  mtinici|»al 
affairs  are  managed  by  a mayor,  three  aldermen, 
and  twelve  councillors,  previously  to  the  muni-. 
ci|»l  act  (5  &’  6 W.  I V.  c.  76).  it  was  governed  by  a 
charter  of  16  James  L.  confirming  and  extending 
a previous  ono  (16  Klizaltetb).  The  corporation 
revenue  does  not  exceed  50 L a year,  derived  from 
tenements  in  the  borough : the  quay  dues  belong 
to  the  lonl  of  the  manor,  and  are  regulated  by  an 
act  passed  in  1828.  Bideford  is  styled  a borough 
in  the  Saxon  records.  It  sent  members  to  the 
H.  of  C.  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  II., 
but  grudging  the  expense  which  this  occasioned, 
it  got  relieved  from  what  was  then  deemed  n 
heavy  burden,  anil  has  licen  disfranchised  ever 
since.  In  1271  it  obtained  a market  and  fair. 
'Hie  expeditions  under  Raleigh  and  Grenville,  to 
Carolina,  Appear  to  have  originated  its  foreign 
commerce.  Silk  weaving  was  introduced  in  1650, 
and  in  1685  many  French  refugees  settled  in  it, 
and  increased  its  trade.  At  the  close  of  this 
century  its  Newfoundland  trade  had  ln-come  ex- 
tensive: and  for  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century 
its  inquires  of  tobacco  were  only  exceeded  by 
those  of  London.  Dr.  Shebbeare.  of  pamphleteer- 
ing notoriety,  was  a native  of  Bideford. 

BIDSCHOW,  or  BIDZOW,  a town  of  Bohemia, 
cap.  circ..  on  the  Czidlina.  16  m.  W.  Konigratz. 
Pop.  5,123  in  1857.  A variety  of  precious  stones 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

BIELEF,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Toula,  on  the  Oka,  66  m.  SW.  Toula.  Pop.  7.650 
in  1858.  This  ancient  town  is,  after  Toula,  the 
most  important  in  the  government.  The  inhab. 
carry  on  a considerable  commerce. 

BIELEFELD,  a town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
cap.  circ.,  38  m.  E.  Munster  on  the  railway  from 
DUsseldorf  to  Hanover  and  Hamburg.  Pop."  13,846 
in  1861,  exclusive  of  a garrison  of  627.  The  town 
is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  Western  Prussia, 
having  more  than  doubled  its  population  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  It  has  excellent  bleaching 
grounds  and  extensive  manufactures  of  thread  ami 
linen.  It  is  defended  by  a rampart  and  ditrh; 
and,  I )esides  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  has 
a synngi»gue  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  tobacco  pipes  made  of  carbonated 
magnesia,  and  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  trtttnr  (it  mt-r.  or  mfertc/uium. 

BIKLGOROD  (Russ.  Bjdaorod ),  a town  of 
European  Russia,  gov.  Knurs*,  cap.  district,  on 
the  Donitz.  80  m.  fck  Koursk.  Pop.  8,190  iu  1858. 
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It  consists  of  an  old  and  now  town  and  throe 
Milmrlw.  House*  mostly  of  wood.  Its  name. 
White  town,  is  derived  from  a chalk-hill  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

ItlELITZ,  a town  of  the  Austrian  States,  in 
Silesia,  on  l he  Kmla,  16  m.  EKE.  Tosehen.  Pop. 
8,740  in  1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a Protestant  consistory,  which  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  Moravia  ami  Austrian  Silesia. 

IUKLLA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  cap.  prnv. 
and  nmnd.,  on  the  Cervo,  partly  on  the  summit 
and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain,  12  m. 
NK.  Ivrea.  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway  from 
Turin  to  Milan.  Pop.  9.800  in  1858.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a bishopric ; has  four  parish  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  a college ; and  produces  linens, 
silks,  and  paper. 

B1ELO  OZERO,  or  WHITE  LAKE,  a lake  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Novgorod,  about  240  m. 
E.  Petersburgh.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  its  | 
greatest  length  being  nearly  3°.  and  its  greatest  ! 
breadth  2o  m.  Its  bottom  consists  of  a whitish 
clay,  which,  during  tempestuous  weather,  com-  | 
mu  ideates  it*  colour  to  the  water,  whence,  doubt-  ] 
less,  its  name  is  derived.  It  receives  numerous 
small  rivers;  its  surplus  waters  an*  carried  off  by 
the  Chexna,  an  atlluentof  the  Wolga.  It  is  deep, 
ami  generally  limpid,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
fish. 

BIELOZERSK,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Novgorod,  S.  side  of  the  above  lake,  on  a 
canal  which,  by  means  of  the  rivers  Kowska  and 
Schleskna,  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Pop,  4,381  in  1857.  The  town  has  a castle,  or 
kreml,  is  fortified,  and  has  some  trade. 

BIELSK,  a town  of  European  Russia,  prov. 
Binlystok,  70  m.  SSW.  Grodno.  Pop.  3,177  hi 
1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  paved,  lias  a hand- 
some custom-house,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
palatinate  of  lticlsk,  of  which  it  was  the  cap.  till 
1795.  This  is  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Jews 
an*  excluded. 

BIENNE,  or  BIEL,  a town  of  Switzerland, 
cant.  Rome,  in  a fertile  little  plain  at  the  E.  foot  of 
the  Jura,  near  the  lake  of  Bienne,  und  on  the  rail-  I 
way  from  Neufchatel  to  Berne,  Hi  m.  W.  of  the  lat-  I 
ter.  The  Suze  Hows  through  the  town.  Pop.  5,973 
in  1860.  The  railway  connects  the  place  with  all 
the  imjs.rtant  towns  of  Switzerland.  It  has  a good 
gymnasium,  with  six  professors.  The  public 
library,  which  was  plundered  in  the  revolution, 
coiilum*  at  present  only  2.500  volumes.  Bienne 
is  very  ancient : previously  to  1798,  it  was  a free 
and  independent  city;  but  in  that  year  it  was 
united  to  France,  and,  in  1815,  to  the  cant,  ofi 
Berne. 

The  lake  of  Ilienne  extends  along  the  Jura  ' 
chain ; being  about  10  m.  in  length  by  3 in  ; 
breadth.  It  is  not  pre-eminent  for  beauty  of  j 
scenery,  and  owes  its  celebrity  principally  to  its 
having  within  it  the  isle  of  St.  Peter,  the  retreat 
of  Rousseau. 

RIGGAH,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark. 
27  m.  SW.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  1,448  in  1861,  of 
whom  667  males  ami  781  females.  The  barony 
of  liiggar,  in  which  the  village  is  situated,  has 
for  centuries  been  the  property  of  the  Flemings, 
formerly  Karls  of  Wigton,  to  which  fumily  the 
greater  j>art  of  it  still  belongs.  The  place  con-  1 
sists  chieHy  of  one  wide  and  spacious  street.  The 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitant*  is  cotton 
weaving  for  the  Glasgow  market.  The  parish 
elnirch  is  a venerable  <»otluc  edifice,  built  in 
1560.  There  are  also  two  dissenting  chapels,  a 
savings’  bank,  and  three  public  subscription 
libraries. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a par.  am!  town  of  England, 
Vol.  1. 
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co.  Bedford,  hund.  Biggleswade,  41  m.  NNW. 
London  on  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Area 
par.  4,220  acres;  pop.  of  par.  4,631,  of  town 
4.027  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  great 
North  road,  by  the  Ivel,  over  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge.  Houses  chiefly  brick,  and  have  a 
neat,  modem  appearance.  The  church  is  a Gothic 
building,  founded  in  1230,  and  extensively  re- 
paired in  1832.  There  are  two  free  schools  one 
for  twelve,  the  other  for  eight  boys:  a charity, 
producing  300/.  a year,  support*  them,  and  is  ap- 
plied also  in  various  other  specified  modes.  The 
river  is  navigable  to  the  town,  by  which  means,  and 
the  railway,  it  is  supplied  with  coals,  timber,  ami 
corn.  The  weekly  market,  on  Wednesday,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  England  for  com.  There  are, 

| five  annual  fairs;  Feb.  14,  Saturday  in  Easter 
I week,  Whit-Monday,  Aug.  2,  and  Nov.  8.  There 
• is  a small  manufacture  of  thread  lace,  employing 
some  females,  and  a steam  Hour-roili.  A petty 
sessions  for  the  tliree  neighbouring  hundreds  is 
held  in  the  town. 

BIJAXAGUR  (Vjttyanaifurn,  the  city  of 
triumph),  Annaoooxdy  (Camtrcse),  ot  Alpatma, 
an  anc.  and  celeb,  city  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Beja- 
poor,  occupying  both  bank*  of  the  Toombuddra ; 
thnt  port  of  it  on  the  S.E.  bank  only  being  pro- 
perly called  Iiyanagur.  and  belonging  to  the  Brit- 
ish dom..  pres  id.  Madras;  117  m.  SSE.  Beinpnor, 
27  m.  NW.  Bellary;  lat.  lfl°  I F N..  long.  76®  37' 
E.  It  was  formerly  the  metropolis  of  a kingdom, 
which,  in  1515,  comprised  the.  two  Carnatic*, 
above  and  lielow  the  Ghauts,  and  is  said  to  have 
then  been  24  m.  in  circ.:  this  portion  of  the  con- 
joined cities  is  now  nltout  8 m.  in  circ,,  nearly  un- 
udmbited,  and  in  rains;  these,  however,  are  all  of 
granite,  and  far  excel  in  extent  and  grandeur  those 
of  any  other  Hindoo  city.  Riianngur  has  a most 
remarkable  site.  * It  is  built,’  says  Hamilton, 

‘ in  a plain,  enclosed  by  and  encumbered  with 
stupendous  masses  of  granite,  which,  in  some 
places,  swell  up  from  the  surface  to  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  hills,  and  in  others  present  detached 
blocks  of  various  forms,  piled  over  one  another  in 
all  sorts  of  fantastical  combinations;  occasionally 
surrounding  little  isolated  valleys,  and  elsewhere 
obstructing  all  passage  except  through  the  narrow 
winding  defile*  which  separate  the  fragments.  The 
communications  from  street  to  street,  and  in  some 
cases  the  streets  also,  follow'  the  mazes  of  these 
chasms,  and  in  one  quarter  the  principal  thorough- 
fan?  is  under  a naturally  covered  passage  formed 
by  the  rocks ; the  ancient  Imtilcmcuts,  turrets,  and 
gateways  are  still  in  a high  state  of  preservation  : 
the  main  street*  paved  with  immense  flags  of 
granite, arc  intersected  at  intervals  by  aqueducts; 
and  tank*  and  wells  on*  excavated  in  the  rock. 
Temples,  choultries  /hotel*),  and  many  other  edi- 
fices, public  and  private,  of  the  purest  style  of 
Hindoo  architecture  and  great  dimensions,  are  seen 
perched  on  the  most  conspicuous  eminence*  of  the 
naked  roek.or  ranged  in  long  lines  on  the  plain. . . . 
There  is  a continued  succession  of  paved  streets, 
now  nearly  uninhabited,  for  three  miles,  from  the 
Toombuddra  ferry  to  Ilunqia,  at  the  W. extremity  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  aliout  Camlnpoor, 
on  the  SW.,  indicate  that  they  also  were  once  in- 
cluded within  the  city  boundaries. . . . The  walls, 
pillars,  arches,  and  even  the  fiat  roofs  and  beams 
of  all  these  structures  are  composed  of  granite. . . . 
Some  blocks  are  from  12  to  15  feet  broad,  and  thick 
in  proportion ; and  though  of  unequal  hulk  and 
various  shapes,  are  universally  well  cut,  fitted  to 
each  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  und  display  at 
this  day  an  exterior  lustre  surpassing  that  of  most 
I buildings  of  20  years’  standing.’  The  Toombuddra 
is  about  one-third  of  a mile  broad,  but  at  the  upper 
1 G G 
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part  of  the  city  contracts  greatly,  and  here  there 
was  once  a stone  bridge : its  ln»d  is  clogged  by  de- 
tached granite  rocks,  which  rise  above  its  surface, 
and  are  generally  surmounted  by  some  religious 
edifice.  It  forms  the  N.  and  E.  boundary  of  the 
city,  which  is  enclosed  S.  ami  E.  partly  by  its 
natural  barriers  partly  by  strong  stonewalls.  The 
chief  edifices  are  — the  temple  of  Wittoba  (an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  consists  of  one  central  and  four  subor- 
dinate buildings,  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
pagodas  and  numerous  cells,  and  occupying  an 
area  400  ft,  long  bv  20  wide ; this  temple  contains 
a chariot  cut  entirely  out  of  granite,  on  which  the 
image  of  the  god  is  exposed  on  holidays : the  temple 
of  Mahadevn,  at  Humpa,  with  a pyrainidical  por- 
tico of  10  stories,  and  160  ft.  high,  well  endowed 
and  attended  by  many  Brahmin*,  faces  a fine 
street  90  ft.  wide,  lined  with  handsome  stone 
buildings  decorated  with  sculptures,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Toombuddra,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  rows  of  trees,  and  leading  to  another 
temple,  whore  there  is  an  imago  of  the  bull  Xundy, 
12  ft.  high,  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Between 
Humpa  and  Camlapoor  the  rocks  an*  studded  with 
pagodas,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  great 
temple  of  Krlslinu.  ami  a smaller  one  dedicated  to 
Ganesa,  but  which  contains  also  a colossal  granite 
image  of  the  former,  16  ft.  high  by  10  ft.  broad,  i 
The  inner  city  near  this  is  the  residence  of  the  i 
rajah,  and  contains  the  remains  of  four  different 
palaces.  Hijanagur  has  a temple  of  Kama,  with 
pillars  of  black  hornblende,  and  amongst  a group 
of  temples  near  the  fern*  is  a gigantic  figure  of 
Huniman,  carved  in  baa-relief.  This  city  was 
built  by  two  brothers,  between  a.d.  1886  ami 
1343  : in  1664  it  was  taken  and  completely  sacked 
bv  the  Mohammedans. 

' BIJNEE,  or  KHUNTAGHAUT,  a territory  of 
British  India,  prov.  Bengal.  It  lies  on  both  sides 
the  Brahmaputra,  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Gar- 
rows  mountains,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a level 
country,  well  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice,  espe- 
cially that  portion  S.  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which 
is  the  most  valuable,  and  besides  wheat,  produces 
barley,  mustard,  pulse,  betel,  sugar-cane,  and  mul- 
berry-tree*. The  village*  are  generally  neater 
than  those  in  Bengal,  and  have  sugar-cane  ami 
betel  plantations.  For  a considerable  fieriod 
Bijnee  was  not  known  to  be  included  in  the  I)e- 
wanny  territories,  but  was  considered  to  belong  to 
Ik  nit  an ; presents  of  elephants  were,  however, 
mode  yearly  to  both  the  I)eb.  rajah  ami  the  Brit- 
ish government,  and  a kind  of  dependence  on 
either  or  ln>th  of  them,  acknowledged  ov  the  Bijnee 
rajah.  In  1785  the  payment  in  elephants  was 
commuted  by  the  British  government  into  a tri- 
bute of  2,000  rupees.  The  people  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  Bhakat,  or  worshippers  of  Krishna 
and  the  Gorami,  wrho  eat  pork  and  other  meats, 
and  drink  liquors. 

Bijnee,  a town  of  ITindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
rajahshin,  23  m.  N.  Goal  para ; lat.  26°  29',  long. 
9*1®  47'  E.  It  contains  a fort  defended  by  a brick 
wall,  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  some  small  brick 
temples,  and  about  100  thatched  hut*. 

BILBAO,  a sea-port  town  of  Spain,  the  ancient 
cap.  of  Biscay,  in  a fine  plain,  on  the  Ncrvion  or 
lhaizahal,  alwmt  10  m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  sea  at  Fortugalete,  ami  45  m.  W.  of  St.  Se- 
bastian. Fop.  17,649  in  1857.  It  is  the  ter- 
minus of  two  lines  of  railway,  from  Madrid,  and 
from  the  French  frontier.  The  town  is  said  to  l>c 
healthy,  notwithstanding  the  climate  is  remark- 
able for  humidity.  Houses  lofty,  uniform,  and 
wrell  built,  with  projecting  roofs,  that  afford  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  Street*  well  paved  and 
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level ; several  of  them  may  he  washed  at  pleasure 
with  water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  a moun- 
tain a league  distant.  No  wheeled  carriages  arc 
allowed  to  pass  along  the  streets,  but  all  goods 
are  carried  in  pannier*  on  mules,  or  in  sledges, 
wiiich  have  a contrivance  bv  which  thev  con- 
stantly moisten  their  path  with  water.  There  is 
a tine  promenade  bv  the  river’s  side,  over  which  a 
suspension-bridge  is  thrown  in  lieu  of  the  old 
wooden  one  that  formerly  existed.  There  is  also  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  a handsome  ceme- 
tery, formed  by  the  corporation,  at  an  expense  of 
30,000/.  Convent*  and  monasteries  are  here  very 
conspicuous.  They  are  immense  piles,  of  little 
architectural  beauty,  having  strong  grating*  to  all 
the  window*.  Some  of  them  are  very  rich;  and 
a nun  must  take  about  30,000  reals  (300/.)  into 
the  convent  on  admission.  The  abattoir*,  or 
slaughter  houses,  in  the  Tuscan  style,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  are  well  contrived,  wrell  ventilated, 
and  copiously  supplied  with  fresh  water.  The 
corporation  is  extremely  rich.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  Ferdinand  Vll.no  less  than  2,000,000 
reals,  or  about  20,000/..  were  expended  in  feasts, 
decorations,  and  bull-tight*.  Their  funds  arise 
from  octrois,  or  toll*,  upon  the  various  necessaries 
imported  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  beef,  which  l*  formed  to  the  butchers. 
They  maintain  an  elementary  school  for  leaching 
reading,  writing,  and  Latin,  by  an  im|>o*t  of  4 
reals  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels  entering  the  port. 
The  Consulado,  or  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  sup- 
ports school*  of  drawing,  architecture,  mathematics, 
and  the  French  and  English  languages,  for  the 
children  of  the  towm  and  neighbourhood.  Thom 
is  a hospital  calculated  to  accommodate  250 
patient*.  The  bank  of  Bilbao,  founded  in  1857, 
with  a capital  of  100,000/.,  does  a very  extensive 
business,  and  circulate*  notes  to  the’ amount  of 
treble  it*  capital.  The  manufacture*  consist  of 
various  descriptions  of  hardware,  anchors,  leather, 
|>aper.  hats,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  There  are 
several  docks  for  building  merchant  vessels,  and 
two  large  rope  manufactories.  Bilbao  is  the  prin- 
cipal port  for  the  N.  of  Spain.  The  exports  prin- 
cipally consist  of  iron  and  steel,  wool,  fish,  fruits, 
and  sometime*  large  quantities  of  com  from  the 
interior:  but  the  trade  of  l he  port  ha*  declined 
ever  since  Saxon  wools  began  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  Spain  in  foreign  market*.  The  shij>- 
ping  in  the  two  years  1859-60  is  represented  in  the 
following  figure* : — 
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The  value  of  the  export*  in  the  two  years  1859-60 
was  a*  follows : — 
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The  total  value  of  the  import*  in  1660  amounted 
to  839,747/.,  divided  between  the  following  coun- 
tries 
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Great  Britain  .... 

845,130 

Norway 

229,597 

France 

110,810 

Venezuela 

100,912 

Cuba  and  Uni  tori  States  . 

36,490 

Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany 

10,897 
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The  imports  consist  principally  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  colonial  products.  Large 
vessels  usually  stop  at  Portugalete,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  or  at  Olaviaga,  about  4 m.  below  the 
town.  Spring  tides  rise  about  13  ft, ; and  by 
taking  advantage  of  them,  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  occasionally  reach  the  town.  There  is 
steam  communication,  by  regular  lines  of  steamers, 
between  the  port  ami  London,  Amsterdam,  Liver- 
pool, Barcelona,  Bayonne,  Seville,  and  Santander. 

Bilbao  was  founded  under  a charter  granted  by 
a lord  of  Biscay,  in  1300;  from  whom,  and  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns,  it  obtained  several  privileges. 
The  Conmilado  of  Bnrgoe  was  transferred  thither 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  century;  and  its  decisions 
in  matters  of  commerce  were  referred  to  throughout 
Spain,  and  regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority 
out  of  it.  It  has  been  alternately  occupied  by  the 
different  victorious  parties  in  the  late  civil  war. 
(Iutroduccion  a la  Gcogratia  de  la  Espana ; Report 
of  Mr.  Young,  British  Consul  at  Bilbao,  in  Consular 
Reports.  18*12.) 

Bl  Ll-'l HJLGERID,  the  name  given  to  an  exten- 
sive territory  of  Africa,  embracing  the  country 
lying  between  the  S.  declivity  of  Atlas  and  the 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert;  and  between  Fczzan  on 
the  E.,  and  <’n}>e  Non,  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  W. 
It  mostly  consists  of  vast  deserts,  differing  hut 
little  from  the  Great  Desert,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. In  parts,  however,  where1  there  is  water, 
extensive  plantations  of  the  date-palm,  which  here 
flourishes  in  great  luxuriance,  an1  met  with.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  its  real  name,  lila ul-el-J erid, 
means  country  of  the  date-fuilm  : while  others, 
among  whom  is  Shaw,  interpret  Maid-el-Jerid  as 
meaning  dry'  or  parched  country.  (Shaw's  Travels, 
p.  4,  4to  ed.) 

BILLERICAY,  a chapelry  and  hamlet  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Essex,  hand.  Barnstable,  par.  Great 
Burstead,  24  m.  ENE.  London.  Pop.  1,390  in 
1861.  The  hamlet  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
a rich  vale,  and  commanding  extensive  views. 
Silk  braid  and  laces  are  the  only  manufactures, 
and  these  are  declining.  There  is  a weekly  market, 
Tues.,  and  fairs,  Aug.  2 and  Oct.  9,  for  cattle. 
The  parish  church  Is  about  2 m.  from  Billericay, 
but  there  is  an  episcopal  chaj>el  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  three  dissenting  chapels ; there  is 
also  a small  school.  Billericay  is  the  central  town 
of  a jKxir  union  of  26  pars.,  and  of  a registrar's  dis- 
trict of  15,031  inhab.  Alsuit  1 in.  from  the  church 
are  some  earth-works,  called  Blunt's  Walls,  where 
Roman  remains  have  l>een  dug  up. 

BILLITt  )N,  a rocky  sterile  island  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  between  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It  is 
of  a circular  form,  about-  50  m.  in  length  and  45  in 
breadth.  The  population  is  very  scanty,  not  being  j 
supposed  to  exceed  2,000  or  3,000.  Iron  ore,  which  | 
in  tropical  countries  is  usually  scarce,  is  found  here 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  metal  produced  from 
it  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  produce 
of  rice  is  not  sufficient  even  for  the  consumption  of 
the  pop.  The  Dutch  maintain  a garrison  in  the 
island,  and  some  cruisers  on  the  surrounding  soils 
to  chock  the  piracy  in  which  the  natives  are  prone 
to  indulge.  The  interior  has  not  been  explored. 
It  is,  however,  believed  to  contain  mines  of  tin. 

BILLOM,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome, 
cap.  cant.,  on  a hill,  14  m.  ESE.  Clermont.  Pop. 
4.000  in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Auvergne.  The  walls,  bv  which  it  was 
formerly  surrounded,  have  disappeared,  and  its 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  also  declined. 
A university,  founded  hero  in  1455,  continued  to 
flourish  till  1555,  at  which  epoch  it  was  made 
over  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  administered  j 
till  the  suppression  of  tlicir  order,  when  it  also  j 


j ceased  to  exist.  At  present  the  town  has  a 
departmental  college.  During  the  period  of  the 
' League,  Billom  was  a principal  focus  of  the  dis- 
orders that  agitated  Auvergne.  Storms  arc  very' 
frequent  in  this  district;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  rainy  weather,  the  town  has 
sometimes  been  called  /* nfout  de  la  Jlasse  Aurrrtrne. 

B1LSA,  a town  of  flindostan,  prov.  Malwa, 
belonging  to  Kt-indio,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Betwa, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Russ,  32  m.  NIC. 
Hhopaul.  It  is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  and 
had,  in  1820, 5,000  houses.  The  contiguous  country 
is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco. 

BILSEN,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Denier,  7 m.  W.  Maestricht,  on 
the  railway  from  Maestricht  to  Ilasselt.  Pop. 
8,500  in  1850.  It  produces  earthenware  and 
cutlery. 

BILSTON,  a market  town  and  chapelry  of 
England,  co.  Stafford,  N.  div.,  bund.  Seisdon,  par. 
Wolverhampton,  2|  in.  SE.  Wolverhampton,  1 1 m. 
NW.  Birmingham,  and  107  m.  N W.  L mi  Ion.  The 
population  Amounted  to  20.181  in  1841,  and  had 
risen  to  24,364  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on 
rising  ground,  and  is  very  irregularly  built.  The 
principal  streets  contain  some  substantial  and 
handsome  houses  amt.  within  the  last  few  years, 
its  appearance  has  been  much  improved;  though, 
from  the  number  of  forges  and  collieries,  it  has  a 
sombre  aspect.  On  this  account  the  country  all 
around  is  usually  designated  the  * Black  Country.* 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  parish  church ; 
St.  Mary's  u line  structure,  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  in  1830;  and  t he  Rom.  Oath, 
chapel,  a handsome  structure  in  the  same  style, 
erected  in  1833.  The  gov.  of  the  town  is  vested 
in  two  constables,  Appointed  annually  at  the  court 
leet  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Under  the 
Reform  Act,  RiLston  forms  port  of  the  borough  of 
Wolverhampton,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected ; but  for  all  parochial  purposes,  it  is  inde- 
pendent. Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Tuesday  in 
each  week;  and  a court  of  requests,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  51.,  is  held  every 
second  month,  alternately  with  Willcuhall.  Tho 
living  is  a curacy,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
dean  of  Wolverhampton  ; the  patronage  is  in  the 
iuhnb.  nt  large,  every  householder,  whether  male 
or  female,  being  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
the  minister.  There  Are  places  of  worship  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a 
blue-coat  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Hum- 
phrey Perry,  Esq.,  of  Stafford,  for  clothing  and 
educating  six  hoys  ; since  extended  to  the  admis- 
sion of  two  or  three  more,  by  additional  small 
bequests ; two  schools  under  the  British  or  national 
system  ; and  an  ‘Orphan  Cholera  School,’  erected 
and  endowed  in  1833,  for  the  instruction  of  450 
orphans,  left  destitute  by  the  cholera,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  previous  year.  This  disease  raged 
here  with  such  desolating  effect  as  nearly  to  clear 
entire  streets  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  oblige 
many  large  manufactories  to  stop  working  from  the 
number  of  hands  that  fell  victims  to  its  violence. 

Biiston,  which,  down  to  a comparatively  recent 
period,  was  hut  an  inconsiderable  place,  is  wholly 
indebted  for  its  growth  and  importance  to  the  iron 
trade  carried  on  in  it  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Its  advantages  in  this  respect  are  not  surpassed  hy 
those  of  any  other  place.  Round  the  town  are  all 
but  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  the 
main  bed  of  coal  being  30  fL  thick,  with  strata  of 
ironstone  both  above  anti  below  ; and  large  sup- 
plies of  the  finest  sand  used  in  the  casting  of 
metals,  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity.  Biiston  has 
the  farther  advantage  of  being  connected,  hy 
o a 2 
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numerous  canals  and  river  navigation,  na  well  as  I 
by  several  lines  of  railway,  with  London,  Uver- 
**ol,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  the  chief  towns  of  ( treat  j 
Britain.  The  im|H>rtanocof  these  improved  means  ■ 
of  communication  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fart  | 
that,  previously  to  the  o|tcuing  of  the  first  canal  in  J 
1772,  there  was  onlv  one  blast  furnace  for  smelting 
iron  at  Hi  1st  on.  Their  subsequent  increase  has 
been  quite  extraordinary;  and  there  are  now  great 
numbers  of  furnaces,  (urges,  rolling  and  slitting 
mills,  which,  with  the  coal  trade,  furnish  employ- 
ment to  a large  population.  The  manufacture  of 
japan ned  and  enamelled  goods  is  very  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  town,  of  which  it  may  lie  said  to 
be  the  staple  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a 
remarkable  auany,  the  stones  in  which  lie  upon 
each  oilier  in  12  distinct  layers,  increasing  in 
thickness  from  the  surface,  the  lowest  being  about 
i)  ft.  thick.  This  stone  is  used  for  various  purposes, 
and  is  formed  into  grindstones,  whetstones,  mill- 
stones, and  cisterns.  At  Bradley,  a small  adjoining 
village  (in  the  W.  div.  of  Cut  ties  tone  humlj.  a fire 
rises  from  a stratum  of  coal  about  4 ft.  thick  and 
30  ft.  deep,  which  has  !*een  burning  for  above  half 
a century,  and  has  reducis!  several  acres  of  land 
to  a calx  or  cinder,  used  in  the  making  of  roads. 
This  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  portionists  or 
prebendaries  of  \Volvcrhnmpton,  and  in  their 
charter  was  called  Bilareton.  It  was  a royal 
demesne  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  anil  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  under  the  name  of  * Billes- 
tune,’  was  eertified  to  be  five  of  toll.  In  1H24,  an 
Aet  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a market,  now 
held  on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  of  each  week, 
inde|iciident)y  of  the  toll-free  markets,  or  fairs  for 
cattle,  which  are  held  on  Whit-Monday  and  the 
Monday  next  before  Mieliaelmas-day. 

BIN  CHE,  a town  of  Belgium,  nrov.  Hainault, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Haine,  9 m.  ESE.  Mona.  Pop. 
6,500  in  1856.  It  produces  earthenware  ami  cutler}', 
and  has  tanneries,  glass-works,  and  tile-works, 
with  a considerable  trade  in  lace,  paper,  and  marble 
and  coal  procured  in  the  vicinity. 

BIX  DR  A BUND,  a town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Agra,  on  the  Jumna,  35  m.  NNW.  Agra.  'Hie 
place  is  famous  in  the  history  of  Krishna,  to  whom 
many  temples  an*  dedicated.  The  principal  |iagndn 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  massive  works  of 
Br:il inimical  architecture.  There  are  also  numerous 
sacred  pools,  where  pilgrims  jierform  ablution. 

BINGEN,  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  prov.  Rhine,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  con- 
tinence of  the  Nalie  with  the  Rhine,  14  m.  W. 
Mention  the  railway  from  Mcntx,  or  Mnvence,  to 
Cologne  Pop.  6,0*20  in  I H61.  The  town  has  some 
manufactures,  and  a considerable  trade  in  coni  and 
wine.  Near  it  is  the  Bingerloeh,  a rapid  in  the 
Rhine,  which  is  dangerous  when  the  water  is  low, 
and  on  the  removal  of  which  large  sums  have  been 
at  different  time*  ex  pended.  Bingen  is  very  ancient, 
having  existed  under  the  Homans. 

BING  LEY,  a market  town  of  England.  W.  H. 
co.  York,  178  m.  NW.  by  N.  Loudon,  32  m.  W.  by 
S.  York,  m*ar  the  Aire,  on  a branch  line  of  the 
Croat  Northern  railway.  Pop.  5,238  in  1861.  The 
town  consists  chiefiv  of  one  long  street,  tolerably 
built,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  All  Saints 
Church  is  a neat  edifice,  in  the  later  English  style ; 
the  Baptists,  lmlc|>cmlcnix,  and  Mrthodists,  have 
places  of  worship.  A free  grammar  school  was 
endowed  by  Ilenn'  VIII.;  there  is  also  a national 
school  ami  some  aim-houses.  The  worsted,  cotton, 
and  |wi|H*i,  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  there 
is  some  trade  in  malt,  which  is  conveyed  to  other 
parts  by  rail,  as  well  ns  by  the  Leeds  and  l.ivcr- 
|*wd  canal,  that  passes  bv  the  town. 

B1U,  or  BEEP  (an.  liirthu),  a town  of  Asiatic 
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Turkey,  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill,  cm  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  75  m.  XE.  Aleppo,  and  38 
in.  WSW.  Orfa  ; lat.  30°  59'  N.,  long.  38°  7 15" 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  5.000.  It  is  surrounded  on 
the  land  side  by  a well-built  wall.  Within  the 
town,  on  a steeprock,  is  the  citadel  or  castle,  now 
in  a state  of  dilapidation.  It  has  several  mosques, 
a public  bath,  ami  a caravan  sera.  The  rocks  oil 
which  the  town  is  built  consist  of  chalk;  ami  the 
houses  being  also  funned  of  this  material,  its  white- 
: ness,  during  sunshine,  powerfully  affects  the  eyes, 
which  are  also  injured  by  the  dust  that  is  blown 
nlsiut.  llir  is  the  point  at  which  travellers  and 
caravans  between  Alep|*».  on  the  one  side,  amt 
Orfa,  Diarbekr,  Ac.,  on  the  other,  usually  cross 
the  Euphrates,  which  they  do  iu  boats  of  a pecu- 
liar description.  It  is  also  the  nearest  {mint  on 
the  Euphrates  to  Iskenderoun,  and  has  latterly 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  its  being  the 
{mint  at  which  Colonel  Chcsney  has  pro|H»sed  to 
i**gin  and  terminate  the  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
phrates by  steam.  (See  Kuril  hates.) 

Ill  I;  KEN  HEAD,  a sea-port  town  of  England, 
co.  Chester,  bumL  Wirrull,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
Mersey,  15  m.  E.  of  Chester,  and  199  m.  NW. 
London  by  rood,  or  199^  in.  by  London  ami  North 
Western  railway,  of  which  it  is  a terminal  station. 
The  jH»p.,  which  was  but  110  in  1801,  increased  to 
2,569  in  1831;  to  8,223  in  1841;  to  37.513  in 
1851  ; and  to  51,649  in  1861.  This  extraordinary 
increase  has  taken  place  partly  from  the  surplus 
pop.  of  Liverpool  coming  here  to  reside,  ami  partly 
> from  the  construction  of  docks  for  the  accomtno- 
j dation  of  -the  shipping  frequenting  the  Mersey. 
The  Birkenhead  docks  were  (tint .projected,  in  1827, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Win.  I^iirtL  The  corjmration  of 
Liveqiool,  in  1828,  purchase*!  the  necessary  land 
to  prevent  the  scheme  ; notwithstanding  which  a 
bill  was  carried  through  parliament,  in  1K44.  au- 
thorising the  scheme,  and  by  another  act.  passed 
in  1857,  the  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey 
were  placed  under  the  management  of  one  tm-t, 
called  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  The 
Birkenhead  docks  altogether  consist  of  160  acres 
of  water  sjtace,  including  the  Great  Float  of  120 
acres,  with  a minimum  depth  of  water  of  22  ft. 
The  total  c<»st  of  these  works  has  lieen  upward.*  of 
8,000,0002.  There  are  several  large  manufactories 
on  the  nmigin  of  the  Great  Float,  including  the 
Canada  Works  of  Messrs.  Peto  ami  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Logan  and  Todd  Naylor  and  Co’s  extensive  ore 
crushing  works;  and  fronting  the  river,  closely 
adjoining  the  docks,  are  ten  private  graving  docks, 

! four  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  John  Laird,  Sms, 
and  Co.,  ami  six  in  that  of  Messrs.  Clover  and 
i Hoyle,  and  the  Woodside  Graving  Dock  Company. 
Two  of  the  docks  at  Messrs.  Lairds*  works  an*  large 
enough  to  take  in  men-of-war  of  the  first  class, 
ami  at  this  establishment  are  employed  lietweeu 

2.000  and  3,000  men,  in  shift-building,  engineering, 
and  boiler  making.  The  communication  between 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  by  means  of  steam  ferry- 
boats, is  extensive ; so  much  so  that,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  considered  as  but  a suburb  of  Liverpool.  Bir- 
kenhead returns  one  member  to  the  II.  of  C. : 
registered  electors  3,589  in  1865.  (For  further  do- 
tails  see  Liverpool) 

1U  EMAIL  or  THE  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  an 
extensive  country  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
formerly  the  most  powerful  state  of  that  peninsula, 
and  considerably  larger  than  at  present ; extend- 
ing Ik*  tween  the  lat.  of  9°  ami  27°  X„  up  want*  of 

1.000  m.  in  length,  and  nearly  600  ni.  in  breadth. 
At  present  it  comprises  the  territory  between  lat. 
1 5°  45'  and  27°  22*  30"  N.,  and  long.  92°  43'  and 
99°  E. ; having  W.  the  British  prov.  of  Aracan, 
Chittagong,  and  Pegu;  N.  Upper  Assam  and 
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Tiliet ; E.  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Y un-nan,  Laos, 
the  country  of  the  indep.  S hans,  and  the  prov.  of 
Martaban  belonging  to  the  British,  and  S.  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  and  the  British  province  of 
l’egu.  Area,  about  200,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated 
at  2,000,000. 

Mountains  and  Rivers . — Birmah  is  enclosed  E. 
and  W.  by  two  principal  offsets  from  the  Hima- 
laya chain  : in  the  N.  and  central  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  also  many  subordinate  mountain 
ranges,  running  mostly  parallel  to  the  former,  and 
like  them  decreasing  gradually  in  height  toward 
the  S.  From  lau  10°  (Cape  Xegraia)  to  20°  X., 
the  Anopectoraoo,  or  Yoomadoug  mountains  con- 
stitute the  W.  boundary.  At  the  latter  point  of 
lnt.  this  range  is  2(H)  m.  in  breadth,  and  from  2,000 
to  5,000  ft.  in  height:  in  lat.  21°  the  elevation  is 
considerably  greater,  hut  thenceforward  it  rapidly 
declines,  and  the  breadth  becomes  so  much  less 
that,  in  17°  lat..  it  scarcely  exceeds  20  m. ; this 
chain  terminates  in  a rocky  promontory,  bounding 
SE.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  the  E.  border  a suc- 
cession of  ranges,  inhabited  by  wild  anil  half- 
subjected  tribes,  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Martaban 
to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Zingyet- Thowngy  the  high- 
est point  of  the  southernmost  of  these  ranges,  is 
no  more  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but  between  lat.  ltf3  and  22°  N.  they  rise  much 
higher,  and  in  the  N.  attain  a very  considerable 
elevation,  the  I’hungan  mountain  in  about  27°  15' 
X.,  and  1)7°  16'  E.,  being  12,474  ft.  high,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  \V.  of  the  vale  of 
Kubo,  the  Muring  range  now  bounds  the  Birmesc 
and  Munnoepoor  territories;  and  E.  of  these,  four 
hill-ranges  extend  in  parallel  lines,  fora  longdis- 
tance S.,  enclosing  throe  extensive  valleys  of  the 
Khyendwen,  Moo,  and  Irrawiuli  rivers.  Ranges 
running  E.  ami  YV.  are  unfrequent,  but  there  in  one 
in  20°  X.  lat.,  about  50  m.  SE.  of  Ava ; and  a 
small  range,  the  Gail  adze  t hills,  in  about  18°  2U' 
N.,  bounding  N.  the  great  plain  of  Pegu. 

There  are  many  plains,  but  none  of  them  very 
extensive.  The  largest  is  the  valley  of  Hukong, 
in  the  X.,  50  in.  long,  ami  varying  from  15  to  45 
m.  in  breadth ; bounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  which 
probably,  like  that  of  Mtinneepoor,  at  one  jktuhI 
formed  the  bed  of  an  alpine  lake.  (Asiat.  Journ.) 
Excepting  these,  there  are  few  plains  of  any  size; 
but  numerous  valleys,  of  tlic  highest  fertility  and 
lienuty,  as  Ivubo,  Bhaino,  And  those  of  the  larger 
rivers’:  these  are  chiefly  in  the  S.  and  central  parts 
of  t lie  country  ; in  the  N.  they  are  mostly  rocky 
del  ilos,  or  narrow  steppes. 

The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Trrawadi  ( Eriurute ), 
with  its  affluents,  the  Xingihec,  Moo,  and  Lutig- 
tchuen;  and  the  Than-lweng,  and  Si-tang.  The 
Irra wadi,  an  •Asiat  ic  river  of  the  tirst  class,  rises  in 
Tiliet,  and  runs  generally  S.  through  a great  p.'irt 
of  the  Birman  empire,  falling,  after  a course  of 
600  in.,  into  the  sea,  by  a great  number  of  mouths 
in  the  British  province  of  Pegu.  The  Than-lweng, 
or  Sauluen,  is  also  a river  of  the  first  class,  and 
rises  in  Tibet,  beyond  the  sources  of  the  lrrnwadi : 
it  descends  in  u nearly  uniform  S.  direction  m 
ulmost  nil  its  course,  bounding  tlic  Binnan  empire 
E.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  Martaban  and 
M<  ml  mein  in  .Siam. 

The  Si-tang  rises  from  the  Lake  of  Guanngrue, 
in  lat.  20°  2u  N.,  runs  &,  and  disgorges  itself,  after 
a course  of  about  200  in.,  by  a large  mouth,  but 
nearly  useless  as  a harbour,  or  for  navigation, 
because  blocked  up  by  an  island  and  many  dan- 
gerous shoals,  with  no  more  than  a fathom  water 
during  the  efflux  of  the  tides,  ami  not  available 
for  any  vessels  drawing  6 ft.  water.  Tim  river 
communicates  by  cross  branches  with  both  the 
Irrawadi  and  Than-lweng.  The  Xingthee  rises  in 


the  PatkoS  chain,  on  the  borders  of  Assam  ; and 
running  in  a SW.  direction,  falls  into  the  Irra- 
wadi,  opposite  Yandabo,  in  21°  40'  N.  lat.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Khven-dwen.  It  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  class  of  boats  as  far  as  Kiugnao,  in 
23°  45'  N.  lat. ; almost  all  the  streams  which  fall 
into  it  on  the  E.  side  are  auriferous. 

The  largest  lake  is  that  of  Kandangvee,  or  the 
Great  Royal  Lake,  25  m.  X.  Ava,  which  is  30  m. 
long,  8 or  9 m.  brood,  and  traversed  by  the  Moo 
river,  a tributary  of  the  Irrawadi. 

Minerals. — The  X.  provinces  arc  the  richest  in 
valuable  minerals.  Besides  line  marble,  serpen- 
tine, und  nephrite,  and  aml»er  mines  are  worked 
hr  the  Chinese.  Amber  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  valley  of  Hukong;  gold  to  the  value 
of  100,000/L,  and’ silver  to  that  of  120,000/.  per 
annum ; all  the  varieties  of  the  sapphire,  with 
spinelle  rubies,  are  found  in  (neat  abundance  at 
about  five  days’  journey  ESE.  from  the  capital, 
and  arc  an  important  article  of  export;  topazes, 
a few  cmerahU  and  diamonds,  though  of  an  in- 
ferior quality ; iron,  copper,  tin,  lend,  antimony, 
arsenic,  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  nitre  are  found.  Pe- 
troleum is  obtained  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Irrawadi,  above  Promo,  near  the  frontier  «>f  the 
British  province  of  Pegu.  The  wells,  about  2 m. 
from  the  river,  produce  each  a doily  average  of 
150  gallons,  which  sells  on  the  spot  for  about 
lx.  Hd.  per  cwt.  The  gross  annual  produce  is  alxmt 
80,000,000  lbs.  It  is  used  for  lights  and  paving 
bouts,  and  is  said  to  have  the  valuable  property  of 
securing  wood  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  foal 
is  met  with  in  various  spots.  The  government 
has  a monopoly  of  gold,  silver,  mid  precious  stones. 
(Crawfurd’s  Journ.,  pp.  441,  442;  Pemberton,  pp. 
13,  133-142;  Malcolm's  Travels,  i.  169.) 

The  Climate  is  generally  healthy,  especially  in 
the  hilly  tracts.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  seldom  experienced,  except  before  the  perio- 
dical rains.  From  Prome  to  lat.  26°  or  27°  X., 
there  arc  three  seasons;  a cold,  lasting  from  Nov. 
to  Feb.;  a hot,  from  March  to  June;  and  rain 
falling  (luring  the  remaining  months.  Heavy 
mists  occur  in  Nov.  and  l)ec.,  but  no  snow  falls; 
and  only  a little  boil  in  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May.  Earthquakes  are  not  (infrequent,  and  often 
usher  in  and  conclude  the  wet  season.  The  tran- 
sitions of  the  seasons  are  extremely  sudden;  the 
greatest  heats  are  iu  March  and  April;  the  trees 
shed  their  leaves  in  May,  but  only  to  be  imme- 
diately clothed  with  new  ones.  In  June,  July, 
and  August,  the  inundations  from  the  mountains 
raise  the  river  at  Ava  to  32  ft.  almvc  its  lowest 
level  (Feb.) ; but  all  the  waters  are  drained  off 
again  by  Oct.  (Sungermano’s  L)escr.,  pp.  164,  166; 
Pemberton’s  Report.) 

Vegetable  Products. — Sixteen  thousand  different 
specie*  of  plants,  natives  of  the  Birmese  dominions, 
were  collected  by  I)r.  Wullich,  when  he  visited 
the  empire  iu  1826  : amongst  them  were  the  teak, 
said,  7 kinds  of  oak,  2 kinds  of  walnut,  3 species 
of  willow,  a rose;  the  almost  unique  Amherst  in 
nobilis . a magnificent  species  of  Legumimnet,  20  ft. 
high,  handfuls  of  whose  line  deep  scarlet  flowers 
are  offered  by  the  natives  before  the  images  of 
lit  M>d  h ; the  Hibiscus  Lindlri:  many  new  genera 
of  Orchidcw,  Scitaminea*,  and  LHiitcem.  (Wal- 
lich’s  Plantic  Rariores.)  The  teak-tree  abounds  in 
forests  along  the  hills  skirting  the  Irrawadi,  and 
in  the  N.  provinces,  both  on  hills  and  in  valleys; 
in  lat.  23°  3U'  it  approaches  closely  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  most  convenient  and  accessible 
forest  in  the  country  is  that  of  Samwadi,  which 
furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to 
foreign  con n trie’s.  'Hie  teak  of  Ava  is  said  to  be 
lc»3  durable  than  that  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but 
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it  has  boon  ascertained  by  experiment  to  Ik*  I 
stronger  than  the  last,  and  therefore  litter  for  ! 
machinery.  In  the  vale  of  Ku1m>  the  soul  and 
varnish-tree  are  most  plentiful;  bamboo  grow*  to 
the  circumference  of  24  in.  in  the  jungles,  which 
contain  whatever  other  underwoods  are  preva- 
lent in  India.  The  mimosa  catechu , sugar-cane, 
indigo,  and  cotton-plant,  are  common ; and 
the  ten-plant,  of  a genuine  character,  besiden 
inferior  sorts,  flourishes  on  the  heights  of  the  X. 
and  central  provinces.  Every  month  produces 
some  fresh  fruit ; the  banana,  cocoa,  palm,  pine- 
apple, guava,  jambo,  and  mango  are  abundant,  but 
citrons,  pomegranates,  and  oranges,  are  the  only 
fruit  shared  in  common  with  Europe.  Pulse  of  ail 
kinds,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  rice,  and  many  pot- 
herbs, are  usual  articles  of  culture.  Firs  are  rare, 
but  junipers,  rhododendron,  and  other  Kum|>ean 
plants,  grow  on  the  upper  region  of  Mount  Phuyen 
and  other  considerable  heights  in  the  X. 

Animals. — Elephants  of  three  different  varieties, 
the  angle-homed  rhinoceros,  wild  l>oar,  tiger,  ] 
leopard,  Ac.,  inhabit  the  jungles;  buffaloes,  por-  ! 
cupines,  civet  and  wild  eats,  and  great  numbers  of  ; 
apes,  deer,  anti  antelopes  are  found.  ( )ecasionallv  1 
a white  elephant  is  met  with,  which  is  much  j 
prized,  and  one  is  always  kept  as  part  of  the  royal 
establishment  at  Ava,  where  he  is  treated  with 
great  care  and  attention.  There  are  no  jackals  or 
foxes,  but  dogs  are  numerous.  Game  is  not  so 
abundant  as  in  Hindustan ; there  is  a small  spe- 
cies of  hare,  but  very  inferior,  and  found  only  in 
the  high  lauds.  Snipes,  quails,  pigeons,  our 
common  fowl  in  the  wild  state,  three  species  of 
peafowl,  with  one  species  of  pheasant,  are  found ; 
parrots,  and  other  birds  of  rich  plumage,  are  plen- 
tiful; the  gavial.  in  the  Irrawodi,  chameleon, 
many  lizards  and  formidable  serjK*nts,  as  the 
cobra-de-capeUo,  cobra  ccras ; tortoises,  the  mango- 
fish,  sable,  and  many  others;  scorpions,  spiders, 
and  centipedes,  leeches,  which  abound  in  dangerous 
numbers  in  the  marshes,  mosquitoes,  and  a very 
voracious  ant.,  destructive  to  house  furniture,  are 
among  the  animals.  (Crawford,  pp.  454-467.) 

People. — Several  distinct  tribes  inhabit  the  Rir- 
man  territories;  viz.  1.  the  Mranma  (Rinnans), 
between  lit0  and  24°  X.  lat. ; 2.  Talain, , between 
the  Than-lweng  river  and  the  Gallnd/et  and  Ano- 
!>ectomoo  hills;  3.  Shuns,  with  more  affinity  to 
the  Siamese  than  other  races,  and  spreading  over 
the  E. and  X.  provinces;  4.  Oissayrrs,  chiefly  in 
the  capital : 6.  Khycns,  a rude  people,  scattered 
among  the  other  imputation,  hut  living  in  the 
mildest  parts  of  the  country;  6.  the  Yd,  probably 
a Chinese  trilie  who  have  adopted  Birmese  customs 
residing  between  the  latter  and  the  Irrawadi:  7. 
Karyens , inhabiting  an  extensive  hilly  tract  l>e- 
tween  the  Than-lweng  and  Si-tang, good  cultivators 
but  unsubjectod,  and  bearing  great  enmitv  to  the 
Ilirmcsc;  the  Xahoiuqs,  Taong-su;  the  Khamti, 
Singphos,  and  other  Tibetan  or  Tartar  tribes  in 
the  X.  Most  of  these  nations,  though  differing  in 
language  and  manners,  are  of  the  physical  type 
common  to  all  those  situated  between  India  and 
Chinn.  They  differ  from  the  nations  of  both  these 
regions  in  certain  particulars,  and  resemble  more 
the  Malays.  The  Einnese  are  short  and  stout,  but 
well  proportioned,  with  coarse  lank  black  hair,  and 
an  olive  complexion;  the  women  are  fairer  than 
the  men,  who  have  more  beard  generally  than  the 
Siamese;  the  physiognomy  of  both  sexes  is  open, 
cheerful,  and  not  unpleasing,  and  very  few  of 
them  are  in  any  way  deformed.  They  are  robust, 
active,  inquisitive,  not  deficient  in  courage,  anti 
form  a total  contrast  to  their  neighbours  of  Rengal 
in  liabita  and  disjmsition.  They  are  lively  and 
impatient;  much  uddicted  to  theft  and  lying, 


deceitful,  servile,  and  proud;  but  at  the  same 
time  courteous,  benevolent,  and  religious.  The 
foreigners  consist  of  almut  16,000  Siamese  slaves; 
1,000  Anamese,  descendants  of  some  who  were 
formerly  in  a state  of  slavery ; about  3,000  Chi- 
nese, chiefiy  from  Yunnan,  settled  in  the  towns  or 
working  the  mines;  many  Hindoos  from  Rengal; 
Mohammedans,  and  a few  Europeans.  Though 
fond  of  repose,  when  an  inducement  to  exertion 
offers,  the  llirmesc  exhibit  not  only  great  strength, 
but  courage  and  perseverance,  and  often  accom- 
plish what  we  should  think  scarcely  possible. 
But  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  badness  of  the  government,  render 
these  valuable  qualities  of  little  avail.  In  coun- 
tries like  Rirmah,  the  customary  standard  of 
competence  is  easily  attained.  The  poorest  classes 
obtain  the  necessaries  which  they  require  with 
comparatively  little  labour;  and  those  who  should 
go  further,  and  attempt  to  make  a display,  or  to 
improve  their  lands  and  houses,  would  expose 
themselves  to  extortion,  anil  perhaps  to  personal 
danger.  Sloth  Is,  in  consequence,  the  solace  «f 
the  poor,  and  the  principal  enjoyment  of  the  rich. 
(Crawford,  pp.  371,372,  465-410,  dec.;  Malcolm, 
i.  220,  dre.) 

Agriculture, — Excepting  near  the  towns,  moat 
of  the  land  is  waste  and  unappropriated,  unless 
occasionally  by  wondering  tribes,  who  raise  crops 
with  little  labour  on  the  virgin  soil.  The^ culti- 
vated lands  are  assigned,  with  their  inhabitants, 
by  the  sovereign,  in  large  districts  to  his  various 
favourites,  who  an*  not  unaptly  entitled  their 
‘eaters,’ and  who  grind  down  the  cultivators  by 
the  most  oppressive  exactions.  The  farms  gene- 
rally consist  of  only  a few  acres  each ; and  agri- 
culture. except,  perhaps,  among  the  Karyens  is 
in  its  rudest  and  most  imperfect  state.  Rice  is  the 
chief  article  of  produce,  and  forms  the  main  food 
of  the  people;  it  is  mostly  grown  in  the  where, 
although  the  plough  is  seldom  used,  and  the  soil 
only  trodden  by  cattle,  a single  crop  is  said  to 
yield  50  or  60  fold.  In  the  X.  provinces  a plough, 
similar  to  that  of  Indio,  is  used,  anil  the  soil  is 
afterwards  pulverised  by  means  of  a wooden  cylin- 
j der,  and  a rough  harrow  dragged  over  it : 2 or  3 
crops  a year  are  here  obtained,  but  they  are  not  so 
| productive  as  the  single  crop  of  the  lower  provinces. 

| rulsc  of  various  kinds,  Indian  millet  and  maize, 
are  grown  in  the  N.  prov.,  the  latter  yielding  (Imt 
! Mich  statements  are  almost  always  exaggerated) 
100  fold.  Good  wheat  is  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital,  but  it  is  little  used  for  bread, 
j S net  mum  is  universally  cultivated  for  its  oil  and 
' oil-cake,  which  is  given  to  the  cattle.  Cotton 
{(lossyjrium  herbaceum,  Wallich)  of  a firm  and 
silky  texture,  but  of  short  staple,* is  grown  in 
I even*  part  of  the  empire  and  of  its  dependencies, 

I but  principally  in  the  upper  provinces.  Indigo  is 
1 also  generally  grown,  ami  is  naturally  of  good 
quality;  but  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the 
| plant  are  both  so  very  rude,  as  to  render  the  pro- 
i iluce  wholly  untit  for  exportation.  The  potato 
! and  pot-herbs  of  Europe  are  quite  unknown ; hut 
yarns,  and  a sjiecies  of  sweet  potato,  are.  as  well 
I as  tolwcco,  very  general  articles  of  culture  in  the 
j X.  There  are  no  melons,  cucumljera,  or  egg- 
plants ; hut  the  banana  and  tamarind  arc  exten- 
sively grown ; and  in  some  tracts  the  number  «*f 
j fruit  trees  forms  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  sugar- 
| cane  is  cultivated,  and  the  stalk  eaten  when  ripe, 
j the  manufacture  of  sugar,  except  a very  coarse 
! sort,  being  unknown.  An  inferior  kind  of  tea, 
with  a large  leaf,  is  grown  on  the  hills,  and  eaten 
by  the  natives  with  garlic  and  onions,  which  are 
also  produced  there.  Capsicum,  next  to  salt, 
forms  the  chief  condiment ; from  the  highest  to 
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the  lowest,  all  season  their  rice  with  this  plant, 
ami  it*  consumption  i»  ‘ incredibly  great;’  betel- 
nut  is  raised  for  home  consumption  ; ami  the  piper 
betel  is  cultivated  largely,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
In  addition  to  rice,  pumpkins  and  pulse,  gnapee 
and  oil  compose  the  main  food  of  the  peasantry. 
Gnapee  is  made  of  prawns,  shrimps,  or  any  cheap 
tish,  pounded  into  a consistent  mass,  and  frequently 
allowed  to  become  partially  putrid.  It  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Balachong.  Animal 
food  taring  prohibited  by  the  Iluddhistical  religion. 
Is  not  generally  eaten,  excepting  poultry  or  tish 
which  have  died  a natural  death,  lizards,  serpents, 
and  iguanas,  by  the  lower  classes;  or  game  by 
some  individuals  privately.  Many  of  the  hill 
tril>es  do  not,  however,  regard  the  injunction,  and 
kill  bullocks  and  other  cattle  for  food,  or  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  deities;  many  others  also,  by  one 
means  or  other,  evade  the  law  of  not  spilling  the 
blood  of  animals,  or  openly  break  it.  The  com- 
mon beverage  of  the  people  is  water;  but  spirits, 
though  prohibited,  are  imitorted  or  distilled  from 
rice,  ami  toddy  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
{yilnivra,  date,  or  cocoa-tree. 

Cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  a very  few  sheep, 
are  kept;  but  neither  for  their  flesh  or  milk. 
Oxen  are  used  only  for  draught,  and  prevail 
chiefly  in  the  upper  country,  rite  buffalo  being 
more  common  in  the  lower.  The  Hirman  horse 
is  not  more  than  thirteen  hands  high,  but  strong, 
active,  esteemed  in  the  country,  ami  used  only  for 
the  saddle.  The  elephant  is  domesticated  and 
used  for  carriage;  the  camel  is  altogether  un- 
known. llogs  are  plentiful,  but  commonly  used 
only  as  scavengers. 

Art s and  Manufactures  are  in  the  most  hack- 
wan!  state.  Ploughing,  cleaning  cotton,  spinning, 
weaving,  ami  dyeing,  are  operations  mostly  per- 
forracd  by  women  or  captive  (‘assays ; the  loom 
used  is  like  that  of  Bengal  Silk  and  cotton  goods 
arc  woven,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  capital  ami 
the  large  towns  in  its  vicinity,  but  are  very  inferior 
to  those  of  India  and  China.  The  K livens,  how- 
ever, though  considerably  less  civilised  than  the 
Birmese,  surpass  them  greatly  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  and  produce  some  superior  crimson  scarfs, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  narrow  shawls.  The 
K liven  looms  can  only  make  fabrics  one  cubit, 
while  those  of  the  Birmese  produce  some  two  cu- 
bits in  width.  Printing  on  cotton  is  unknown ; 
but  dyeing  with  indigo  and  turmeric  is  practised; 
ami  the  colours  of  the  Birmese  fabrics  are  much 
admired  for  their  brilliancy : alum  is  the  only 
monlaunt  used.  No  tine  linen  is  manufactured ; 
and  British  goods  of  all  qualities  arc  commonly 
imported,  ami  sold  cheaper  than  any  produced  by 
the  natives.  Some  coarse  earthenware  is  made; 
hut  all  the  porcelain  used  is  imported  from  China. 
The  Birmese  cast  bells,  and  execute  tilagTee  in 
gold  ami  silver  respectably;  hut  otherwise  they 
do  not  work  well  in  metals.  Some  rude  cutlery 
and  matchlocks  are  made  at  Ava;  but  their  swonis 
are  chiefly  bought  from  the  Shans,  and  old  muskets 
from  the  English ; the  latter  fetch  from  37s.  to 
50s.  each,  while  new  Birmese  muskets  are  only 
considered  worth  25s.  Lacquered  ware  for  trays 
and  betel  boxes  is  amongst  their  best  manufac- 
tures. Their  {ia|>er  is  of  three  sorts,  one  of  which 
is  made  of  batnl>oo  fibres,  covered  over  with  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  rice-water,  and  written 
on  with  a piece  of  steatite,  as  we  do  on  a slate. 
Nearly  all  their  manufacture*  are  domestic.  Ex- 
cepting caq*enters,  smiths,  masons,  carvers,  ami 
gilders,  who  work  for  the  palace,  temples,  and 
priests,  then;  are  hut  few  public  artisans,  and  these 
reside  only  in  the  larger  cities.  The  common 
boats  are  mere  canoes,  ducked  with  split  bamboo, 
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and  partly  covered  in  with  mats,  with  one  bamboo 
for  a most  and  another  for  a yard. 

Dwellings. — The  ordinary  houses  consist  wholly 
of  bamboos  and  matting,  badly  thatched  with 
leaves  or  grass,  very  soon  built  or  removed,  and 
in  the  lower  situations  raised  3 or  4 ft.  from  the 
ground  on  wooden  posts;  those  of  the  priests  are 
of  a superior  kind,  and  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  Chinese,  or  those  of  the  Shans  in  the  N. 
provinces,  having  a long  roof  rounded  at  the  ends, 
matting  walls,  and  being  divided  into  several 
compartments.  The  ordinary  beds  of  the  people 
consist  of  merely  a small  mat  laid  on  the  ground. 
The  temples  arc  of  different  styles  in  different 
provinces ; at  l’ugan  they  arc  heavy,  broad,  and 
surmounted  bv  a small  spire ; in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces pyramidal,  and  adorned  with  many  figures 
of  griffins,  sphinxes,  and  crocodiles.  They  are  all 
much  gilt  and  decorated,  and  often  contain  very 
solid  masonry : many  are,  however,  in  ruins,  since 
most  of  them  are  built  and  endowed  by  wealthy 
individuals,  and  it  Is  deemed  more  meritorious  to 
build  a new  than  to  rtqiair  an  old  one. 

Commerce. — In  the  lower  provinces  the  traffic  is 
almost  wholly  by  water  conveyance ; in  other  parts 
goods  and  passengers  travel  by  carts  or  waggons 
drawn  by  oxen,  or  on  the  backs  of  these  animals: 
the  upper  districts  send  to  the  lower  petroleum, 
nitre,  paper,  lacquered  wares,  silks  and  cottons, 
l cutlerj'  and  mctai  wares,  palm-sugar,  onions,  ta- 
marinds, &c.,  and  receive  from  Rangoon,  Tough  o, 
and  Hassein,  which  arc  the  chief  trading  places, 
rice,  salt,  pickled  and  dried  fish,  and  foreign  com- 
modities. The  Shans  export  cottons,  silks,  ivory, 
bees’  wax,  etick-lac,  varnish,  lacquered  wares, 
swords,  ami  metals,  to  Ava.  and  take  back  salt  and 
dried  fish.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with 
China,  and  its  chief  seat  the  town  of  Blmmo, 
whither  the  Chinese  caravans  come  and  meet  the 
Birmese  and  Mohammedan  merchants ; and  from 
Dec.  to  April  this  town  presents  a most  animated 
scene  of  active  industry,  and  a greater  variety  of 
tribes  than  is,  perhaps,  found  at  any  other  fair  in 
Asia.  'Hie  principal  articles  of  import  from  China 
are  silk  (to  the  amount  of  about  27,000  bundles, 
worth  H 1,000/.  a vear),  copper,  carjKrts,  fur  jackets, 
orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  verdigris,  drugs, 
tea,  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  The  exports  to  China 
are  chiefly  raw  cotton  (averaging  14,000,000  11m., 
and  worth  228, (MX)/,  a year) ; feathers,  ivory,  wax, 
edible  birds’  nests,  rhinoceros’  and  deer’s  horns, 
sapphires, and  some  British  manufactures;  chiefly 
broad  cloths  and  carjiet*.  The  total  value  of  the 
trade  with  China  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
400,0004  to  700,0007. 

Measures  atui  Coin . — The  chief  measure  of  ca- 
pacity for  riee  is  the  basket =58|  11m.  avoinL ; of 
length , the  finger-breadth, hand-breadth, span,  cubit 
(2  spans,  or  19*1  Eng.  inches),  bamboo?  28  cubits 
( 1 4J  yds.),  taing  - 7,000  cubits  (2  m.  1 furl.,  nearly) ; 
the  chief  weights , the  tieal  (nearly  } oz.  avoiril), 
vias=  100  ticals,  or  3 catties  (3  lb.  2 oz.). 

There  is  no  coined  money,  excepting  some  of 
very  base  quality,  and  of  lead,  struck  at  Amara- 
piira;  gold  and  silver  ingots,  of  a tical  weight,  and 
various  degrees  of  purity,  form  the  rest  of  the  cur- 
rency. Gold  is  valued  at  aliout  seventeen  times 
the  worth  of  silver,  a tical  of  which  latter,  nearly 
pure,  is  worth  2a. 

Revenue  and  Taxation. — One-tenth  part  of  the 
roduets  of  the  cultivator,  which  is  often  taken  in 
ind,  and  10  |>er  cent,  on  all  imports,  5 per  cent, 
on  exports  and  on  the  petroleum  collected;  the 
monopoly  of  marble,  amber,  the  precious  metals, 
and  gems  above  a certain  size,  of  wrecks,  and  the 
property  of  certain  foreigners  dying  in  the  country, 
all  belong  to  the  king.  There  is  no  direct  land- 
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tax,  luit  the  people  are  assessed  in  proportion  to 
their  supfioseu  means.  Most  of  the  provinces  are 
considered  the  property  of  the  royal  family  or  prin- 
cipal court  favourites;  the  king  assesses  each  of 
his  viceroys  in  n certain  sum ; these  assess  their 
suliordinntc  district  governors  for  a larger  sum,  and 
them1  again  force  still  more  out  of  the  unhappy 
peasantry,  who  generally  art?  made  to  pay  double 
the  sum  originally  demanded  by  the  king.  The 
gold  and  silver  that  thus  reaches  the  royal  treasury 
is  never,  except  on  urgent  occasions,  disbursed 
again ; the  only  channels  of  its  expenditure  are  in 
presents  to  favourites,  gilding  temples  (for  which  ; 
most  of  the  gold  in  the  country  is  used),  and 
making  ornaments.  The  obligation  to  make  pre- 
sents to  obtain  favour  or  justice  prevails  univer- 
sally. ami  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale,  there  is  one  uniform  system  of  extortion  and 
rapacity,  which  has  so  completely  crushed  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  that,  although  few  are  in  beg- 
gary, all  fear  to  l»e  rich,  lest  they  should  l»e  marked 
out  ami  im|>overiahcd  by  the  harpies  of  the  state. 
(Crawford's  Journ.,  pp.  416-482.) 

The.  Government  is  an  hereditary  and  absolute 
despotism,  the  sovereign  being  ‘ lonl  of  life  and 
limb’  over  his  subject.**,  who  style  him  ‘golden;’ 
H(>enk  of  informing  the  ‘golden  i*nr,’  throwing 
themselves  at  the  ‘golden  feet.’  They  approach 
him  with  their  hands  joined  above  their  heads, 
and  even  make  obeisance  to  the  palace  walls, 
before  which  all  must  dismount  and  take  of!"  their 
shoes.  The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  4 woongees, 
or  chief  public  ministers : 4 ntween-woons,  or  pri- 
vate counsellors;  4 woon -docks,  ministers  of  the 
interior;  4 state  secretaries ; 4 reporters ; 4 oflicers, 
to  regulate  ceremonies  and  It  to  read  petitions. 
Their  several  ranks  are  determined  by  their  dresses 
coronets,  ami  number  of  gold  chains;  the  monarch 
himself  only  being  privileged  to  wear  24.  The 
whole  nation  is  divided  into  the  royal  family, 
nobler,  ami  commonalty,  and  none  dare  assume 
the  dress  of  a superior  grade.  The  Btnneee  have 
no  farther  distinctions  of  caste,  as  in  India,  nor 
any  hereditary  distinctions;  although,  in  other 
respects,  a kind  of  feudal  system  prevails;  and 
the  king  can  command  the  appearance  of  his 
nobles  in  the  field,  with  their  quota  of  vassals. 
(Hamilton's  Gnz.,  pp.  48-50;  Sangermano,  p. 58 ; 
Wilson's  Docum.,  Append.,  p.  38;  Crawfurd,  j>. 
491 ; Trant,  pp.  247-208.) 

Armed  Force. — The  Burmese  are  not,  as  a nation, 
a military  jieople,  but  would  make  good  soldiers 
under  able  officers.  There  is  no  regular  system  of 
conscription ; every  man  is  liable  to  serve : but 
no  large  fora?  is  ever  disjsisalde ; and  it  is  believed 
that  the  whole  levies  raised  to  oppose  the  British 
troops  in  the  war  of  1852,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  60,000  men.  Excepting  a small  body  of 
Cassav  horse,  and  one  of  artillery,  all  are  infantry, 
amt  armed  with  long  sjiears,  two-handed  swords,  old 
muskets,  and  the  jinjal,  a kind  of  carbine,  carrying 
large  balls,  which,  ns  they  are  good  marksmen,  is 
a formidable  weapon,  except  in  close  combat. 
They  are  adepts  at  raising  stockades,  which  they 
do  wherever  they  take  up  a position;  but  these 
are  not  generally  defended  with  much  vigour. 
However,  the  great  stockade  of  Kangoon,  erected 
by  the  Birmcse  in  January,  1852,  withstood  the 
operations  of  the  British  troops  for  nearly  three 
mouths,  and  was  captured  with  some  loss  on  the 
14th  of  April  of  the  same  year. 

Jurisfirudence. — Each  large  city  has  its  judicial 
tribunal,  and  townships  (myo)  have  each  a gover- 
nor, called  nysiii-jft,  who  is  assisted  by  inferior 
police  officers,  placed  over  the  several  wards : 
from  the  decisions  of  the  ntgosu-gi,  there  is  ap|K*al 
t*»  the  provincial  governors,  and  from  the  luttcr  to 


a higher  law  officer  in  the  capital  The  code  of 
laws  is  derived  from  the 4 Institutes  of  Menu,’  and 
contains  many  salutary  regulations;  but  through 
a most  corrupt  administration,  the  aims  of  justice 
are  frequently  perverted,  and  the  greatest  tyranny 
is  exercised.  The  slavery  of  a debtor,  or  his  chil- 
dren, in  discharge  of  a debt,  is  common ; and 
females,  in  such  a case,  may  Ik*  used  as  concubines. 
Trial  by  ordeal  often  takes  place,  and  in  criminal 
cases  the  punishments  are  marked  by  the  greatest 
cruelty.  The  Birmcse  seem  to  have  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  invent  terrific  and  revolting  modes 
of  death.  These  they  bear  with  an  intrepidity  or 
indifference  common  to  all  Asiatics : but  owing 
to  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Birmcse  officers, 
there  are  very  few  offences  that  may  not  be  ex- 
piated, or  their  punishment  materially  alleviated, 
by  a pecuniary  sacrifice.  (Crawfurd,  pp.  413,  491, 
&c. ; Sangermano,  pp.  05-70 ; Wilson's  Docum., 
Append.,  p.  44.) 

Religion  is  Buddhism,  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Gaudma,  the  chief  deity,  himself,  in 
the  6th  century  n.c.  This  faith  is  universal  here, 
except  among  foreigners ; individuals  who  have 
; been  converted  to  Christianity;  a few  Zodi. 
Iielieved  by  Sangermano  to  be  Jews;  and  some 
hill  tribes,  ns  the  Khvens,  Karyens,  and  Cassava, 

] in  the  lowest  stage  or  idolatry.  The  priests,  called 
i Klinhnan*.  are  much  respected;  they  are  bred  up 
! like  monks  to  their  calling  from  an  early  age,  and 
observe  celibacy,  but  may  at  any  time  renounce 
their  vows  and  mam'.  They  are  voluntarily 
maintained  by  the  population,  anil  not  suffered  to 
engage  in  manual  labour,  their  chief  occupation 
licuig  the  instruction  of  youth.  All  foreigners  are 
allowed  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  religion,  an. I 
may  build  places  of  worship  anywhere,  and  have 
| their  public  festivals  and  processions  without 
molestation.  But,  though  thus  tolerant  to  strangers 
they  are  most  intolerant  to  their  own  people.  No 
Birman  dare  loin  any  of  these  religions,  under  the 
severest  penalties ; and  the  most  rigorous  measures 
! nre  adopted  for  suppressing  all  religious  iimova- 
I turns. 

Education  is  so  far  diffused  that  almost  every 
male  Birman  can  read  and  write;  ami  this  is  the 
ease  with  many  of  the  females.  The  Khyens  have 
no  knowledge  of  books  or  reading,  and  hold  medi- 
cine in  contempt ; the  Birmans  themselves  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  physic,  and  whether  for  fever 
I or  rheumatism,  they  shampoo  the  patient,  treading 
him  till  he  is  in  a profuse  perspiration  : any  one 
, may  pract  ise  this  profession.  1 >i  senses  of  the  digos- 
; tive  organs,  and  of  the  skin,  cholera,  and  leprosy, 
are  the  most  frequent;  inflammations  nre  not 
1 generally  acute,  and  wounds  of  a very  severe 
1 character  are  said  to  heal  with  singular  rapidity. 

The  Iiirmese  are  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  ami  the  signs  of  their  zodiac 
nre  the  same  as  ours  : their  year  consists  of  354 
days,  the  errors  in  which  computation  they  j>ar- 
tially  rectify  every  third  year.  They  have  12 
months,  of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  ami  7 days 
in  the  week,  named  from  the  planets,  in  the  same 
older  as  ours.  There  are  70  hours  between  sun- 
rise and  sun-set,  calculated  at  the  capital  by  the 
successive  filling  of  cups  by  dropping  water;  hut 
as  the  length  of  the  days  changes,  three  cope  must, 
of  course,  be  aLso  continually  changed.  Their 
common  epoch  begins  from  the  year  .\.t>.  638, 
making  our  year  1839  the  Birmcse  year  1201. 

Language. — The  language  spoken  bv  the  bulk 
of  the  |K*ople  is  the  liirmc.se.  Besides  this,  there  is 
the  Pali,  or  sacred  language,  which  has  a distinct 
written  character.  In  the  common  Birmese.  the 
letters  are  formed  of  circles  ami  segments  of  circles 
probably  derived  from  the  Pali  alphabet.  The 
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structure  of  the  language  is  exceedingly  simple. 
There  is  no  inflection  of  any  part  of  speecfi.  Rela- 
tion, numlx-r,  inode.  anil  time  are  all  indicated  by 
prefixing  or  uttixiug  certain  articles.  The  words 
follow  each  other  in  their  uutural  order,  an  arrange- 
ment indispensably  necessary  to  a dialect  so  in- 
artilicial.  (Cmwfunl’s  Jourtu,  p.  3*7.) 

Dress  urui  Social  Hub  its. — Tliat  of  the  men  is  a 
covering  from  the  loins  reaching  half-way  down 
the  leg;  over  this  a frock  with  wide  sleeves,  tied 
all  the  way  to  the  knee;  on  the  head,  a square 
handkerchief  of  English  or  Madras  manufacture, 
or  a turban  of  English  book  muslin.  The  women 
wear  a somewhat  similar  dress,  hut  shorter  than 
that  of  the  men ; and  the  petticoat,  lx*ing  open  in 
front,  permits  the  thigh  to  be  seen  at  every  step; 
they  wear  no  head-drestk  The  hair  of  both  sexes 
is  worn  loug,  and  tied  in  a knot  on  the  ton  of  the 
head ; the  men  pluck  out  their  beanl ; but  the  i 
practice  of  blackening  the  teeth  is  not  followed  as  j 
it  was  formerly,  and  still  is,  by  some  neighbouring  i 
nations;  samiais,  but  neither  ImmiIs,  shoes,  nor 
stockings,  are  worn.  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is 
mostly  black ; yellow  is  a sacred  colour,  and  only 
used  by  the  priests  and  up|ier  classes;  a mulled 
jacket  is  sometimes  worn,  and  in  the  NK.  tin*1 
Chinese  costume  is  adopted.  The  court-dross  of  I 
the  nobility  is  handsome,  consisting  of  a long  robe 
of  Dowered  satin  or  velvet,  reaching  to  the  ancles, 
with  an  «|>eii  collar  ami  loose  sleeves,  velvet  caps 
with  gold  circlets,  and  many  ornaments. 

Chewing  betel  is  common,  and  smoking  univer- 
sal, even  with  children.  The  Bimicse  eat  twice  a 
«luy,  vie.  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening ; 
their  food  is  served  up  on  trays,  in  red  lacquered 
plates  and  small  cups;  sj*oon*  are  used,  but  not  so 
much  as  lingers ; knives  ami  forks  are  unknown. 
The  people  are  very  superstitions,  consult  the 
stars,  believe  in  fortunate  or  evil  times,  wear  talis- 
mans, ami  practise  alchemy.  If  any  incmtier  of 
their  small  communities  of  four  or  live  houses  . 
chance  to  tlic,  the  Khyeus  believe  the  evil  spirit 
has  taken  possession  of  the  place,  break  up  their 
settlement,  ami  remove  to  another  spot;  ami, 
when  an  earthquake  happens,  shout  and  l>eat  their 
houses,  to  exjs'l  the  fiend. 

Slavery,  and  especially  the  selling  of  women,  is 
general;  polygamy  is  allowed;  marriage,  although 
a mere  civil  contract,  is  universally  respected,  and 
the  sovereign  himself  has  no  right,  to  seize  for  his 
harem  a married  woman.  Divorces  are  exceed- 
ingly common.  Females  are  allowed  as  much 
lilx-rty,  usually,  as  males;  they  arc  engaged  in  all 
hurts  of  drudgery  and  conlinual  occupation,  yet 
infidelity  among  those  who  are  married  is  rare, 
though  chastity  among  the  others  is  a virtue  liitle 
practised  «*r  appreciated  To  avoid,  it  is  pretended, 
the  seizure  of  their  females,  who  have  naturally 
some  beauty,  the  Khvens  liave  long  adopted  the 
custom  of  tattooing  their  countenanees  ; a tattoo- 
ing of  their  bodies  in  nil  kinds  of  Dgurcs  also  pre- 
vails amongst  the  Birmcse.  Corpse*  are  either 
burned  or  buried : persons  of  rank  are  publicly  laid 
out  in  state ; and  among*!  all  classes  visits  of 
condolence  and  presents  are  received  bv  the  *ur 
vivors  of  deceased  persons,  and  musicians  attend 
to  play  before  the  body  till  the  funeral,  which  is 
conducted  with  as  much  magnificence  as  the  friends 
can  afford.  The  funerals  of  priests  are  public  fes- 
tivals, and  many  accidents  are  caused  bv  timlier, 
and  other  heavy  bodies  that  arc  tired  up  in  the  air 
on  those  occasions,  falling  on  the  crowd  that  has 
collected  ; the  Khvens  also  treat  deaths  as  matters 
of  public  rejoicing.  Many  curious  customs  prevail 
amongst  the  Burmese,  such  as  the  privilege  that 
every  one  has  to  threw  water  over  any  others,  of 
wliatc  ver  rank,  during  the  lost  three  days  of  the  year. 


lloxing,  cockfighting,  fad-ball,  throwing  a quoit 
of  bam  I mo,  a few  games  of  chance,  chess,  and 
dancing,  are  among  the  chief  recreations.  The 
Bimicse  are  good  mimics,  and  very  fond  of  acting ; 
their  drama  is  by  far  the  best  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations.  Their  music  possesses  decided 
melody ; they  an*  much  attached  to  it,  and  usually 
sing  at  their  work.  Their  principal  instrument* 
are,  a drum  of  burn  bob  or  cane,  covered  with  skin, 
a kind  of  hurdy-gurdy,  oboe,  and  lute.  In  their 
dnnee*  they  exhibit  many  contortions  of  the  body. 
They  have  several  epic  and  religious  jioeras,  be- 
sides some  other  literary  productions. 

History.  — The  earliest  records  go  hack  to  the 
year  lt.r.  543.  The  first  kings  are  said  to  have 
eoine  from  Bahnr,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Drome,  where  it  continued  for  886  years. 
In  a.i>.  107  it  was  removed  to  Dugan  (Dagahm 
Mew),  where  it  remained  for  12  centuries,  and 
where  are  still  to  lie  seen  extensive  ruins,  includ- 
ing many  temples,  and  some  relics  of  Hindoo  wor- 
ship. In  1322,  the  court  was  removed  to  Ka-kaing ; 
in  1364,  to  Ava ; in  1752,  Alompra  .transferred  it  to 
his  native  place,  Monchobo;  one  of  Ills  sons  carried 
it  back  to  Ava;  another  to  Amarnpnm : from  1*22 
to  1*37,  Ava  again  became 'the  capital,  when  t he 
revolution  that  placed  the  Prince  of  .Sarawadi  on 
the  throne,  restored  that  honour  to  Monchobo. 

In  the  l*th  century  the  Birmese  became  the 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  E.  peninsula  of  Asia. 
Ava  had  been  governed  by  the  King  of  Pegu  fur 
some  time  previous  to  1753,  when  Alompra,  the 
founder  of  the  pn*>ent  dynasty,  expelled  the  IV- 
guans  from  Ava  and  Drome,  and  in  1756  eft’ectcd 
the  conquest  of  Pegu.  The  Shan  country  was 
conquensl  by  his  sou  in  17t>*;  Cassay  in  1774; 
Aracan  in  17*3 : in  171MI,  the  Ten Asserira  provinces 
taken  from  the  Siamese;  and  Assam  conquered  in 
1*23.  Emlsddened  by  these  successes,  the  court 
of  Ava  entertained  designs  on  the  neighbouring 
British  territories;  our  frontiers  were  subject  to 
continual  irruptions,  and  our  ambassadors  to  all 
kimls  of  contempt  and  insolence;  until,  after  a 
hostile  invasion  of  Cachar,  a state  with  which  wc 
j were  allied,  and  renewed  outrages  on  our  pos*es- 
I siona  in  Chittagong.  Sir  A.  ( 'am  pi  all  was  sent  with 
an  army  up  the  Irrawadi.  After  a variety  of  en- 
gagements, in  which  the  British  were  always  suc- 
cessful, a treaty  was  concluded  Feb.  24,  1*26,  at 
Vandaho,  50  in.  from  the  capital,  by  which  the 
provinces  of  Aracan,  Ye,  Tavov,  Mergul,  and  part 
of  Martalwm,  were  ceded  to  the  British,  together 
with  5,000,thi0  rupees  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
1 the  war;  and  the  King  of  Ava  ceased  to  have  d«*- 
i minion  over  Assam,  .lyiitea,  Cachar,  and  (‘assay. 

In  April,  1*37,  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi.  brother  to 
I the  former  king,  seized  the  throne;  pot  to  death 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  the  courtiers  who  had 
been  opfHwed  to  him;  and  removed  the  scat,  of 
government  from  Ava  to  Monchobo. 

Another  dispute  between  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  and  t lie  ruler  of  Bimiali  broke  out 
l towards  the  end  of  the  year  1*51.  On  the  2Dlh 
of  October,  a British  naval  force  arrived  liefore 
Rangoon,  and,  after  some  delay,  broke  through  the 
i stockades,  ami  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  Irra- 
, wadi.  Martaban  was  stormed  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1*52,  and  the  city  of  Rangoon  on  the  14  th  of  April. 
On  the  4th  of  June  following,  Pegu  was  captured, 
i and  oil  the  9th  of  .Inly,  Proine;  and  though  both 
j had  to  be  evacuated  w*on  after,  thev  were  recap- 
tured in  October  and  November.  Finally,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1*52,  by  a proclamation  of  the 
J ( Jovemor-Gcncral  of  India,  the  province  of  Pegu, 
| which  formed  part  of  the  Birman  empire,  was 
I annexed  to  the  British  possessions.  The  icrtuiim- 
j tioiiof  the  war  with  Birmuh  was  proclaimed  on  the 
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20th  of  June,  1853,  by  the  Governor-General  of 
India. 

BIRMAH  (BRITISH).  See  India. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a j*arL  bor.,  and  the  principal 
hardware  manufacturing  town  of  England,  co. 
Warwick,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  co.,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  18  miles  NW. 
Coventry;  57  NNW.  Oxford;  09  SSE.  Man- 
cheater;  102  NW.  London  by  road,  or  112$  m.  by 
London  and  North  Western  railway,  of  which  it  ia 
a principal  .station.  The  pari,  bor.,  which  includes 
the  contiguous  township*  of  Aston  and  Edgbaston. 
extends  over  an  area  of  18.780  acres,  and  had  in 
1801  a pop.  of  73,670  ; in  1831,  of  146,986;  in  1841, 
of  182,922;  in  1851,  of  232,841 ; and  in  1861,  of 
296,076,  inhabiting  59,060  house*.  Birmingham 
stand*  on  undulating  ground  sloping  down  to  the 
river  Rea.  The  older  }*>rtion  of  the  town,  in  a low 
situation,  exhibit*  some  carious  specimens  of  an- 
cient domestic  architecture.  But  the  more  modem 
jwirt,  on  higher  ground,  especially  the  centre  of  the 
town,  contains  many  magnificent  and  costly  build- 
ings, a great  numl>erof  spacious  and  well  laid  out 
street*,  with  houses,  principally  of  brick,  though 
many  of  those  more  recently  erected  have  stone 
fronts.  At  a distance  the  appearance  of  Birming- 
ham is  not  prepossessing,  from  the  immense  num- 
ber of  tall  chimneys  belonging  to  its  various  fac- 
tories, the  smoke  with  which  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded,  and  the  dirty  blackened  colour  of  the 
buildings. 

Among  the  public  building*  may  1**  specified 
the  town-hall,  modelled  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome.  It  consists  of  a rustic  basement 
about  20  ft.  in  height,  on  which  is  raised  a second 
story  having  18  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side, 
and  8 in  the  principal  front.  It  is  built  of  brick 
faced  with  Anglesea  marble,  the  columns  being 
of  the  latter;  length  externally,  195  ft.,  width 
102  ft.,  ami  height  83  ft. : the  grand  saloon,  in 
which  the  musical  festivals  are  held,  is  a tiolde 
apartment  140  ft.  in  length,  65  ft.  in  width,  and 
65  ft.  in  height,  with  a very  jmwerful  organ,  and 
sitting  room  for  about  4,000  visitors.  The  market 
ball  i»  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  King- 
dom. Length  260  ft.,  breadth  108  ft.,  height  60 
ft.  The  Free  Grammar  School  reform  1 to  below 
i*  amongst  the  finest  public  buildings  in  Birming- 
ham ? ami  the  public  prison,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
school  of  design,  and  general  hospital,  are  all 
worthy  of  notice.  The  churches  ami  chapels  are 
]*nrticulnrlv  handsome;  that  of  St.  Philip,  on  the 
summit  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  town,  is 
admired  for  its  architectural  beauty;  the  church 
of  St.  George,  in  the  early  English  decorated  style, 
has  1,1'hi  free  sittings;  other  notable  churches  are, 
St.  Mary’s,  built  in  1817 ; the  Holy  Trinity,  IJor- 
dealcy,  "and  St.  Peter’s,  nearly  destroyed  by  tire  in 
1831,  but  since  restored.  The  barracks,  erected  in 
1793,  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  town,  cost 
13,000/.  The  theatre,  on  the  site  of  similar  fabrics, 
burnt  down  in  1791  and  1820,  is  a handsome  build- 
ing, well  suited  to  its  purposes.  The  building* 
connected  with  the  railway  station  cover  ami  en- 
close 20  acre*  of  ground.  There  are  some  very 
superior  hotels  and  shops.  A bronze  statue  of 
Nelson,  by  Westmacott,  stands  nearly  ophite 
the  market-hall. 

Birmingham  is  but  newly  incorporated,  and  pre- 
viously to  1676  it  was  not  even  a market  town. 
It  was  formerly  governed  by  two  constable*,  a 
bend-borough,  a high  and  low  bailiff,  with  other 
inferior  officers  chosen  annually  at  the  court  leet 
of  t he  lord  of  t he  manor.  L‘ nder  its  present  charter 
of  incorporation,  granted  in  1838,  it  is  divided  into 
13  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder, 
16  aldermen,  and  48  common-councilmcn.  The 
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charter  constitutes  the  corporate  body  a court  of 
record  for  the  borough,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  20/.  A court  of 
quarter  session*  is,  also,  held  in  it;  and  it  i*  the 
seat  of  a co.  court.  There  i*  a board  of  officers, 
under  a local  act.  for  the  administration  of  relief  to 
the  poor.  The  streets  are  all  paved,  drained,  and 
lighted  with  gas. 

Prior  to  1751,  Birmingham  formed  only  one 
parish,  and  fur  all  civil  pur|>ose*  is  still  so  con- 
sidered. In  that  year,  however,  a portion  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  was  formed  into  that  of  St, 
Philip;  and  in  1829  two  other  parishes  were 
formed,  viz.  St.  George  ami  St.  Thomas.  The 
census  returns  of  1861  enumerate  fourteen  ecclesi- 
astical divisions,  the  largest  of  which,  St.  Thomas, 
had  27,417  inhabitants,  and  the  smallest,  St.  Peter, 
4,356.  A number  of  district  and  other  churches 
have  been  built  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners with  several  chapels  of  ease.  There  are 
many  places  of  worship  for  Protestant  dissenters, 
Roman  Catholic*,  Sweden  boigians,  Presbyterians, 
Unitarians,  ami  other  dissenting  bodies.  The 
Roman  Catholic  rathcdral,  built  by  Pugin,  ami 
consecrated  in  1838,  is  n very  large  edifice,  with 
paluce  and  nunnery  attached.  There  are  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  both  lucdiad  and  educa- 
tional. The  General  Hospital,  Queen’s  Hospital, 
and  General  Dispensary  are  tup|*>rted  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  legacies,  and  other  donation*. 
The  cost  of  erecting  the  General  Hospital  ex- 
ceeded 10,000/.  It  was  begun  in  1776.  and  com- 
pleted in  1778  ; but  in  1791  it  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  wings  : it  is  divided  into  1-1  wards, 
and  ha*  165  lied*.  Queen’s  Hospital,  Collided  in 
1840,  was  completed  in  1847  at  a coat  of  8,746/. 
The  General  Dispensary,  instituted  far  the  me- 
dical assistance  of  poor,  sick,  and  midwifery 
patients,  at  their  own  houses,  was  established  in 
1794.  Beside*  these  benevolent  establishments, 
there  is  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  bodily 
deformity,  an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  a 
Magdalen  asylum  ami  several  set*  of  almshouse*, 
founded  by  W.  Lench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II. 

The  schools  of  Birmingham  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  twentieth  report  of  the  charity 
commissioners  contains  114  closely  printed  folio 
pages,  solely  u|m»ii  the  charities  of  the  town.  The 
grammar-school  was  founded  in  1552,  4 for  the 
education,  institution,  and  instruction  of  boys  and 
youths  in  grammar,’  and  endowed  with  the  reve- 
nues of  the  ancient  guild  of  the  Holy  Gross; 
which,  with  those  arising  from  other  source*, 
amount  to  from  8,000/.  to  10,000/.  a year.  It  ha* 
ten  exhibitions  of  50 4 a year  each.  They  are 
given  for  four  years  to  the  most  distinguished 
scholars,  and  are  open  to  any  college  in  either 
university.  The  building  attached  to  the  school 
having  f>ecomc  unseemly  and  dilapidate!,  the 
governors  were  empowered  by  an  act  of  1831  to 
exjiend  50,0004  upon  a new  and  suitable  school- 
house.  Under  the  js>wer»  so  given,  Mr.  Bany.  the 
architect  of  the  now  bouse*  of  parliament,  erected 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  structures 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  classical 
school  is  attended  by  about  240,  and  the  commer- 
cial by  about  300  boys.  It  has  also  five  branch  or 
subsidiary  schools  to  which  girls  as  well  as  boys 
are  admitted.  In  the  Blue-coat  school  (founded 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  rent*  of  lands,  and 
funded  stock),  nt*mt  300  children  of  both  sexes 
are  taught  writing,  reading,  sewing,  ami  other 
useful  arts.  The  other  principal  school*  are — the 
Birmingham  and  Kdgliaston  Proprietary  School; 
various  National  Schools;  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters' Girls'  Charity-school,  the  Royal  Lancastrian, 
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the  Female  Lancastrian,  and  Madras  School,  on 
the  principles  of  L)r.  Bell's  system, and  St,  Philip’s 
Industrial  School.  There  are  also  infant,  ragged, 
and  Sunday  schools;  a school  fur  deaf  and  dumb; 
a college  for  the  education  of  young  men,  esta- 
blished by  the  Independents;  a philosophical 
institution  ; an  athetueutn,  for  the  diffusion  of 
literature  and  science  ; a society  of  arts  ; and  a 
mechanics’  institute.  An  im)M>rtant  institution, 
called  Queen's  College,  established  by  subscrip- 
tion, was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1*43. 
It  furnishes  complete  courses  of  academical  in- 
struction in  languages;  natural,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical philosophy  : medicine ; civil-engineering ; 
law,  and  theology.  It  occupies  a handsome  build- 
ing opposite  the  town-hall ; and  has  accommoda- 
tion tor  seventy  resident  student*,  with  museums, 
ami  libraries.  Birmingham  has  two  public  libra- 
ries. The  old  library,  a neat  structure,  has  nlsmr 
700  subscribers  ; and  a collection  of  hooks  com- 
prising upwards  of  35,000  volumes.  The  new 
library  is  a smaller  building,  containing  about 
10,000  volumes. 

Though  so  distinguished  by  its  population,  in-  I 
dually,  and  wealth,  Birmingham  did  not,  till  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  enjov  the  privilege 
of  sending  representatives  to  the  II.  of  C.  But 
the  statute  referred  to  put  an  end  to  this  anomaly, 
and  conferred  on  it  the  right  to  send  2 moms,  to  ! 
parliament.  The  park  bor.  comprises  a consider-  ! 
able  extent  of  country,  including  the  parishes  of 
Birmingham  and  Edghaston,  with  the  hamlets  of 
Deritend  and  Bordesley  and  I)uddestrm  cum 
Nechill*.  Pari,  const,  in  11,330  in  1*01,  being  all  j 
104  householders.  Annual  value  of  property  i 
assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  9*8,5631,  in  1861.  The  ! 
amount  assessed  to  property  tax  averages  1 .300,000/.  J 
The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property,  including 
railways  and  canals,  assessed  to  income  tax 
under  Schedule  (A)  amounted  to  1,10*, 0344  in 
1*57,  and  to  1,279,7*74  in  1*02. 

Manufacture ». — As  a place  of  manufacture  Bir- 
mingham ha*  long  held  an  im(H>rtnnt  |msition, 
and  has  never  been  surpassed  ill  the  production 
of  articles  of  ingenuity  and  utility:  most  articles 
in  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  brass,  steel,  mixed 
metals,  and  gloss,  are  produced  here,  from  the 
most  trilling  trinket  to  the  most  ponderous  and 
powerful  machine.  Of  the  early  history  of  its 
manufactures  we  know  nothing  certain.  It  is 
supposed,  and  with  great  probability,  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  anus  with  which  the 
early  inhabitants  defended  their  shores  from  the 
invaders  under  Julius  Oicsar  were  manufactured: 
a supposition  favoured  hv  the  fact  of  mould*  for 
spear,  arrow,  and  axe  head*  having  been  found  1 
either  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at  no  great  I 
distance  from  it,  added  to  the  proof  afforded  by  I 
the  enormous  mountain  of  calx  or  cinder  which  i 
border*  on  the  parish  of  Aston,,  and  with  regard  ; 
to  which  Hutton  (Hist.  Birmingham)  remark*. 

* From  an  attentive  survey  the  observer  would 
suppose  so  prodigious  a heap  could  not  accumu- 
late in  a hundred  generations ; however,  it  shows 
no  perceptible  addition  in  the  age  of  man.'  So 
far  lack  us  the  12th  century  it  was  noted  for  the 
tanning  of  leather;  but  this  branch  of  trade 
gradually  sul*ided,  until  at  length  it  became  all 
hut  extinct  under  the  advance  of  other  and  more 
extensive  enterprises,  so  that  in  1795  there  was 
hut  one  person  who  followed  that  ancient  occiijmi- 
tion.  Lcland,  in  his  * Itinerary’  (1540),  describes 
tile  town  u*  a place  inhabited  by  4 smithes  that 
used  to  make  knives  and  all  manners  of  cutting 
toolcs,  lorimers  that  make  bities,  and  a great 
many  nailours.’  Previously  to  the  revolution 
(1608)  the  articles  chiefly  manufactured  were 


| heavy  iron  goods,  whereas  the  principal  existing 
j manufacture  of  Birmingham  is  hardware.  The 
great  growth  of  this  trade  may  l*c  dated  from 
ubout  1740,  at  which  c|>och  the  quantity  of  pig 
iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
' only  about  17,000  tons,  whereas  it  has  since  in- 
! creased  to  at  least  1,200,000  tons.  The  growth 
of  Birmingham  to  its  present  height  of  opulence, 
i celebrity  and  magnitude,  is  principally  aacribable 
; to  the  invaluable  resources  of  iron,  stone,  and  coal, 

1 with  which  the  district  abounds,  aided  by  the 
improvement*  which  have  progressively  been 
effected  in  the  mean*  of  transit,  and  in  some 
degree  also  by  its  freedom  from  c<  irporation 
restraints.  The  manufacture  of  the  larger  de- 
scription of  articles  is  carried  on  with  increasing 
; vigour  and  efficiency,  Most  sorts  of  cast-iron 
articles  arc  made ; ami  the  largest  manufactory 
for  steam  engine*  in  the  world  was  established 
at  Soho,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
though  in  the  co.  of  Stafford,  hv  Boulton,  the 
partner  of  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the 
steam  engine.  These  work*  consist  of  4 square*, 
with  connecting  links  of  shops.  They  are  not, 
however,  restricted  to  the  manufacture  of  those 
gigantic  4 steam-labourers,’  hut  also  produce  im- 
mense quantities  of  vases,  candelabra*,  and  other 
descriptions  of  good*  in  bronze,  and  or-molu,  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  with  articles  of  plate  and 
Birmingham  ware  generally.  At  these  works, 
too,  the  principal  part  of  the  copper  coinage  of 
the  country  was  wont  to  be  executed.  There  are 
many  iron  and  brass  foundries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, ami  there  are  metallic  hot-house  manufac- 
tories. Casting,  modelling,  die-sinking,  engra- 
ving. staining  and  cutting  glass,  and  many  other 
branches  of  manufacture,  have  been  brought  to 
great  perfection.  There  are  no  means  of  stating 
the  total  value  of  the  articles  produced,  inasmuch 
a*  the  manufacture  of  plated  good*,  which  is  carried 
on  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  is  one  of  those 
branches  of  industry  the  progress  of  which  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  ap|iears,  how- 
j ever,  that  the  exports  of  hardware  from  England, 
principally  from  these  two  towns,  have  risen  from 
less  than  a million  to  close  upon  four  millions 
! sterling  in  the  course  of  20  years.  The  returns  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  give  the  exports  specified  as 
j 4 hardwares  and  cutlery,’  a*  of  the  value  of 
1 3.809,255/.  in  1*59;  I>f  3.770,6094  in  1*60; 
3,425,6104  in  1861;  3.310,3424  in  1*62;  and 
of  the  value  of  3.833,1494  in  1863.  The  value 
| of  the  material,  it  is  to  he  observed,  in  most  of  the 
Birmingham  goods,  hears  a very'  small  pro{toriioti 
I to  that  of  the  labour  expended  upon  them  ; ns,  for 
example,  in  the  article  of  watch-springs,  where 
the  • value  of  the  raw  material  is  not  a 
200,000 ill  part  of  the  value  of  the  finished  article. 

It  is  from  the  extreme  sulMlivisioii  of  employment 
that  the  superior  skill  of  the  workmen  and  the 
excellence  of  the  manufacture  is  mainly  deducihle. 
Of  the  present  manufactures,  that  of  muskets  is  the 
most  ancient,  having  lieen  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  William  111.  .Since  that  e|*>ch  this  branch  has 
been  gradually,  but  greatly,  augmenting;  and  of 
late  years  the  manufacture  of  fowliug-pieces  ha* 
been  added  to  it.  Until  the  close  of  the  gnat 
war  with  France,  the  government  contract  for 
muskets  extended,  upon  an  average,  to  30,000  per 
month.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this  de- 
partment seriously  declined;  hut  it  is  still  of 
great  value  and  importance.  In  1813  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  requiring  the  gun-makers 
to  raise  a proof-house;  in  which,  under  a heavy 
penalty,  all  fire-arms,  after  being  subjected  to  it 
severe  test,  are  stamped  by  the  masters  and 
wardens,  under  whose  uispcciion  the  business  is 
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conducted.  Swords  also  nrc  a principal  article  of 
manufacture.  In  the  above  statistics  of  exports 
of  ‘ hardwares  and  cutlery.’  arms  and  ammunition 
are  not  included.  The  value  of  these  exports  is 
above  two  millions  sterling  per  annum.  The  ex- 
ports  of  ‘ small  fire-arms ' were  of  the  value  of 
168,2974  in  1859  ; 358,8474  in  1860;  515,3614 
in  1861;  1,573,7064  in  1862;  and  856,0094  in 
1863.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  demand 
for  these  articles  is  very  fluctuating.  The  metal 
button  and  buckle  trades  were  introduced  into  . 
Birmingham  shortly  after  the  revolution,  and  con- 
tinued to  Hourish  for  nearly  a century.  But 
these  trades  have  been  greatly  impaired ; partly  in 
consequence  of  the  emigration  of  arrizans  to  the  j 
Continent,  who  carried  with  them  a knowledge  of  s 
the  art,  and  partly,  and  principally,  from  changes 
of  fashion.  The  button  manufacture  is  still,  how-  j 
ever,  extensive.  The  manufacture  of  Florentine  | 
buttons  has  also  been  introduced,  and  is  now  ex-  | 
tensively  carried  on.  The  decline  of  the  buckle  | 
manufacture  may  be  dated  from  1781,  at  which  i 
period  shoe-ties  began  generally  to  be  worn;  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  George  IV..  when  h 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  stem  the  tide  of  fashion,  it 
proved  too  strong  for  him.  and  the  manufacture  • 
was  gradually,  but  completely,  destroyed.  The 
file-trade,  which  at  one  time  flourished  in  Bir- 
mingham, has  nearly  all  gone  to  Sheffield,  ill  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by 
the  latter  for  that  manufacture ; while,  on  the 
other  band,  and  from  a similar  cause,  much  of  the 
plated  trade  of  Sheffield  has  migrated  to  Birming- 
ham. The  making  of  silver  pencil-cases  is  carried 
on  to  a great  extent,  and  the  number  produced  is 
increasing  every  year.  The  manufacture  of  g<* m Is 
in  brass,  or  brass-founding,  introduced  about  1748, 
1ms  been  greatly  extended  and  improved  within 
the  present  century,  and  comprises  a large  number 
of  articles,  both  useful  anti  ornamental ; including, 
among  others,  lamps,  chandeliers,  candlesticks, 
vases,  fenders,  fire-screens,  handles  for  locks,  doors, 
knockers,  and  many  other  articles.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  now  reckoned  the  staple  trade  of  the  town. 
Of  lamps  and  chandeliers,  Birmingham  has  almost 
the  exclusive  manufacture.  In  1772,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  amount  of  her  plated  manu- 
factures, an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  appoint- 
ing  wardens  and  an  assay  master.  The  quantify 
of  silver  plate  made  is  comparatively  small.  Like 
silver,  gold  is  extensively  used  in  gilding  the 
various  articles  before  enumerated.  Indeed,  to  ! 
such  a pitch  bad  the  art  of  gilding  been  carried  1 
as  early  as  the  year  1818,  that,  according  to  Hut-  j 
ton,  three  pennyworth  of  gold  was  sufficient  to 
cover  a gross  of  buttons.  There  is  a considerable  j 
trade,  too,  in  the  manufacture  of  pins,  and  a ill 
larger  one  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens.  The  1 
exact  period  when  pens  made  of  steel  began  to  bo 
substituted  for  quills  is  not  known ; but  down  to  I 
1818,  the  manufacture  was  confined  within  very  j 
narrow  limits.  Since  then,  however,  the  quality  ' 
of  the  pens  has  lieen  vastly  improved,  and  their 
price  very  greatly  reduced,  ami  the  demand  has  I 
in  consequence  been  extended  in  a degree  not ! 
easily  to  be  imagined.  It  is  stated  that  alnive  \ 
5iHt.otjO.tKKf  pciiA  are  annually  manufactured  in 
Birmingham.  The  art  of  making  nails  by  hand 
still  keeps  its  ground;  those  so  made  being  con-  i 
sidered  superior  to  those  made  by  steam  power.  | 
Japanned  articles,  of  great  beauty  and  variety, 
are  extensively  manufactured.  'I'be  best  trays, 
baskets,  and  other  articles  of  similar  description, , 
are  made  of  papier  mache,  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  very  largely  carried  on.  The  glass  trade  i 
is  also  very  extensive. 

Mr.  Burke  said  that  Birmingham  was  the  ‘ toy-  I 


shop  of  Europe,’  and  the  statement  seems  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded.  An  immense  quantity  of 
very  beautiful  articles,  as  seals,  brooches,  clasps, 
and  other  trinkets,  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  gilt 
and  plated  metal,  and  |tolished  steel.  This  trade, 
which  lias  not  existed  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  has  greatly  increased  within  the  lost  thirty 
years.  The  toy  and  trinket  trade  is  astonishingly 
great ; and  the  transactions  arc  often  immense,  in 
articles  of  comparative  insignificance. 

The  manufacturing  district,  of  which  Birming- 
ham is  the  centre,  includes  a considerable  tract  to 
the  NW.  of  the  town,  embracing  the  southern 
iiart  of  Staffordshire,  with  the  extreme  northern 
border  of  Worcestershire  and  a detached  part  of 
Salop.  Within  this  district  arc  the  populous 
towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Bilstou.  Wal- 
sall, Wednesbury,  and  Stourbridge.  Indepen- 
deutly  of  the  production  of  the  crude  material,  in 
which  most  of  these  towns  are  extensively  en- 
gaged, different  branches  of  the  hardware  manu- 
facture are  carried  on  in  them,  as  the  nail  and 
japan-ware  trade,  bridles,  and  stirrup  plating, 
coach  and  harness  ornament  making,  and  sad- 
dlers’ ironmonger}'.  The  japan-ware  is  mostly 
confined  to  Bilstou  and  Wolverhampton,  as  is  the 
lock  trade  to  the  latter,  and  the  saddlers’  iron- 
monger}' to  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  and  Wed- 
nesbury. But  all  these  departments  nrc  carried 
on  in  Birmingham,  though  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent a*  in  these  separate  places.  The  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  by  industry,  ingenuity,  and  in- 
vention. The  mode  of  conducting  business  in 
Birmingham  has  undergone  a considerable  change 
from  what  it  formerly  was.  There  are  now  but 
few  large  capitalists.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Soho  works,  and  a few  other  large  manufactories, 
the  business  is  conducted  on  a small  scale  in  in- 
numerable divisions.  The  system  generally  acted 
upon  is  as  follows : — The  workmen,  each  in  their 
jiarticular  line,  undertake  to  execute  the  orders 
received  by  the  merchants  and  agents  settled  in 
the  town,  which  they  accomplish  by  the  following 
means:  A building,  containing  a great  number 
of  rooms  of  different  sizes,  is  furnished  with  a 
steam-engine.  These  rooms  or  shops  being  all 
supplied  with  shafts,  lathes,  benches,  and  such 
other  necessary  conveniences  as  are  requisite  for 
the  work  to  be  done ; anti  when  an  order  is  given 
to  one  of  these  workmen  to  execute,  he  hires 
such  one  or  more  of  these  rooms  as  the  occasion 
requires,  anti  stipulates  for  n certain  amount  of 
steam-power,  an*l  continues  the  occupant  of  this 
apartment  till  the  order  be  finished.  (Porter,  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Nation.)  In  1786  there  was 
only  one  steam-engine  at  work,  which  was  of 
25  horse-power,  and  was  used  for  grinding  floor. 
In  1863,  there  were  ten  engines,  producing  379 
horse-power,  of  which  260  hon*e-|»ower  wax  used 
in  manufactures.  In  1823,  the  number  of  engines 
was  66,  the  hone-power  1,222.  In  1835,  the  num- 
lier  of  engines  was  169,  anti  the  horse-power 
2,700;  of  which  275  were  used  in  grinding 
flour,  1,770  in  working  metals,  279  in  pumping 
water,' 87  in  glass  grinding,  97  in  working  wood, 
44  in  |>a|ier-innkiug,  37  in  grinding  clay,  61 
hi  grinding  colours,  and  50  in  sundry  other  occu- 
jwitions.  In  1849,  the  steam  power  employed  in 
the  town  was  estimated  as  equal  to  5,400  horses, 
and,  in  1863,  equal  hi  1 1,500  horses.  Women  are 
extensively  employed  in  polishing  the  goods  in 
the  glass  toy  branch,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  town  except  brass-founding.  Bovs 
are  princqvally  engaged  hv  the  ouUworkmen  and 
undertakers,  as  apprentices;  and  receive  a pro- 
gressive amount  of  wages,  varying  from  3s.  to  10a 
| ht  week,  according  to  their  ages  and  occupations ; 
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they  get  their  food  at  home,  and  in  some  instance*  j 
work  in  the  house*  of  their  parent*.  Some  of  the 
small  manufacturer*  have  accumulated  large  for-  I 
tune*.  The  condition  of  the  work|x«>plc  is,  on  the  | 
whole,  favourable.  It  i*  impossible  to  give  an 
average  of  the  wages  paid  in  different  trades,  they 
are  so  very  various;  for  instance,  in  the  making 
of  buttons,  a great  numlx'r  of  hands  are  employed 
— as,  the  piercer,  the  cutter,  the  stamper,  the 
gilder,  and  the  burnisher — who  all  receive  dif- 
ferent wages ; and  so  also  in  the  other  detriments. 

The  town  possesses  live  large  joint-stock  banks, 
with  numerous  bodies  of  proprietors.  Thev  issue 
note*  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  has  a branch 
iu  the  town. 

Birmingham  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  Domes- 
day-Uxik,  in  which  occurs  the  first  authentic 
notice  of  the  place,  it  is  *]X:lt  Bormengeham.  Its 
history,  previously  to  the  Norman  <onquest,  is 
extremely  obscure.  Indeed,  until  the  lime  of 
Charles  f.,  little  is  recorded  of  it,  and  that  little  of 
scarcely  any  interact.  In  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  it  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and 
warmly  defended  the  cause  it  espoused.  In  16l!.’i 
or  1666,  the  plague  committed  frightful  ravages. 
In  1791,  high  church  and  Tory  |iolilicx  seem  to 
have  been  very  prevalent ; and  a riot  having 
arisen  out  of  a festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
French  revolution,  much  property  was  destroyed, 
including  the  houses  and  libraries  of  the  celebrated, 
hut  theu  obnoxious,  I)r.  Priestley,  and  of  Mr. 
Hutton,  the  historian.  The  loss  on  this  occasion, 
amounting  to  60,060/.,  was  partially  made  good  to 
the  sufferers  bv  Act  of  Pari.  The  great  increase 
of  pn*q verity  of  the  town  commenced,  about  forty 
years  ago,  with  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
railway  system.  The  London  and  Birmingham 
1 Jailway,  now  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in 
the  kingdom,  wits  built  by  a company  inenqiomP-d 
in  1836.  It  witsojvened  throughout  Sept.  20,  183*.  ! 
The  next  line  constructed  was  the  Grand  Junction  ! 
1 Jail  way.  meeting  the  Liverpool- Manchester  line 
at  Warrington,  after  which  the  railway  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Manchester  came  to  lie  built.  The 
latter  was  opened  throughout  in  August,  1812. 
Birmingham  is  now  become  a grand  centre  of  rail- 
way travelling.  It  communicates  with  the  metro- 
polis by  the  Great  North-Western  line  in  from  3 
to  4$  hours,  ami  by  the  Great  Western — distance 
P29  miles — in  about  the  same  time ; as  also  with 
Dublin  in  from  10$  to  13  hours,  and  with  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  in  from  9 to  10$  hours. 
Markets  on  J I on  days,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  fairs  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun -week,  and 
on  the  Thursday  next  before  Michael  mas-day,  fir 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  hardware  generally. 
Notwithstanding  the  smoke  of  it*  innumerable 
furnaces  and  forges,  Birmingham,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  dry  sandy  soil  on  which  it  stands,  is  emi- 
nently salubrious.  The  deaths,  in  proportion  to 
the  numlHT  of  the  inhabitant*,  are  fewer  than  in 
Liverpool  or  Manclie*ter.  The  botanical  gardens 
in  the  vicinity,  supported  by  public  sulweription, 
cover*  space  of  11  acres,  and  are  extremelv  well 
laid  out.  The  most  celebrated  seat*  in  the  vicinity 
are  llaglev,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  12  miles 
distant ; Knville,  the  sent  of  the  Karl  of  Stamford, 
1 8 ; and  the  Ixuwowes,  the  creation  of  Shenstone, 
6 mile*  distant. 

BISACCIA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Avellino,  on  a hill,  12  m.  NE.  St.  Angelo  tie'  Lom- 
bardi. Pop.  6,540  in  1861.  It  ha*  several  churches 
and  nn  hospital,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  IJomulea,  mentioned  by  Livy  (lib. 
x.  cap.  17).  The  bishopric,  of  which  liisaccia  w as 
formerly  the  scat,  has  been  united  to  that  of  St. 
Angelo  dc*  Lc.’ubardL 
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BISCARI,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  island  of 
Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse,  10  m.  NW.  Moilica.  The 
population  is  declining.  There  were  about  J.Oi'O 
inhabitants  at  the  U'ginning  of  the  century;  2,117 
in  1831,  and  1,945  in  1857.  Tlie  town  is  of  mo- 
dern date,  having  liecn  foumlcd  in  the  15th  century. 

BISCAY,  a district  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  com- 
prising Biscay  Proper,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alavn,  the 
three  Basque  provinces,  called  by  the  Spanianls 
Pais  Vascongadas,  being  part  of  the  Homan  prov*. 
of  Vasconia  and  Cantabria.  These  prov*.  extend 
from  1°  46'  to  6°  20'  W.  long.,  and  from  42°  25'  to 
l.}°  27'  N.  lnt.,  having  E.  France  and  Navarre ; W. 
and  S.  Burgos,  and  other  parts  of  Old  Castile;  and 
on  the  N.  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Their  mean  length 
is  about  60  m.,  and  their  breadth  about  50  in. 
Area,  2,971  Engl.  sq.  m.  The  country  may  lie 
considered  as  a prolongation  of  the  declivity  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  boundaries  of  Castile.  It  is  broken 
I into  highly  picturesque  glens  and  valleys,  inter- 
j spersed  with  some  fertile  plains.  The  district  has 
marble  of  various  colours,  lime  and  samlstone,  a 
profusion  of  iron  ore,  and  some  copper  and  gypsum 
of  go«>d  quality,  ns  well  as  salt-mines,  and  saline 
ami  sulphurous  cold  and  hot  spring*. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  area  of  each  of 
the  three  provinces,  together  with  the  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1846,  and  of  May 
1857 : — 


I Pro.ltlcrl 

Ami  in  iq.  RV. 

Pop.  1*46 

Pop.lS.>7  I 

Alva  . . 

1.I-S2 

67.R23 

96.398 

ni:*-av  . . 

MCI 

1 1 1.1  Mi 

1 60.579 

1 Guipusooa 

&J2 

104.4‘U 

156,493 

Total 

2,»7I 

283 ,450 

813,470 

The  largest  of  these  three  provinces,  Bisc.iv 
Pro|x*r,  or  the  lordship  of  Biscay,  has  on  the  N. 
the  ocean : on  the  K.  Guipuzcoa ; on  the  S.  Alava 
and  Old  Castile;  and  on  the  W.  also  Old  Castile. 
Under  the  new  division  of  Spain,  made  by  the 
Cortes  in  1822,  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of 
Bilbao.  The  city  and  territory  «»f  t trdutia,  which 
are  iusulatqd  by  Alava  and  Old  Castile,  lielong  to 
it.  Bilbao  Ls  the  seat  of  government ; and  there 
arc  also  Durango,  Guernica.  Balmaseda,  and  a few 
other  small  towns.  Nunc  of  the  mountains  look 
as  if  they  consisted  of  a congeries  of  hills  heaped 
on  each  other.  Gorvega  is  of  this  description:  it 
has,  on  it*  summit,  a considerable  extent  of  level 
land.  Principal  rivers,  Nerva,  Ansa  or  Ihnizalial, 
Cadngua,  Mundaca,  and  Lequeitio.  The  coast  is 
abrupt,  and  deeply  indented  by  bays  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  river*,  and  by  a number  of  small 
harbours.  The  iron  mines,  which  arc  frequent, 
and  produce  some  of  the  best  metal  in  Europe,  |uir- 
ticularly  that  at  Somorrostro.  the  ore  of  which 
j yields  above  a third  part  of  iron.  According  to 
Antilion,  the  annual  produce  of  this  mine  used  to 
be  8041,18)0  quintals.  Climate  humid,  but  not  in- 
salubrious. House*  good,  and  conveniently  built; 
tbc  upper  parts,  which  were  anciently  of  wood,  are 
now  of  stone.  There  are  many  very  ancient  cha- 
teaux, mostly  flanked  with  strong  towers,  that 
belong  to  the  head*  of  families.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  towns  named  above,  and  a few  others, 
the  inhab.  live  disjxTscd  in  cascrios  of  five  or  six 
houses  each,  with  lands  attached,  which  art'  mostly 
cultivated  by  the  ow  ners,  in  whose  families  they 
have  remained  for  centuries,  it  hoing  reckoned  dis- 
creditable to  part  with  the  paternal  projiertv. 
Where  land  i*  hired,  the  rent,  which  is  paid  in 
money,  usually  amounts  to  aliout  n third  part  of 
the  value  of  the  produce.  The  soil  is  mostly  a 
stiff  clay,  and  would  produce  little  but  pasturage 
or  wood,  were  it  not  for  the  jiaticnt  industry  of  the 
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inhabitants,  who  break  it  up  with  a curiously 
sha|K*d  implement  cnlle<l  a laya;  but  in  lighter 
soils,  where  wheat  only  is  grown,  they  use  a strong 
plough.  As  arable  land  is  scarce,  they  break  up 
]>atchea  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  when*  the 
ground,  not  being  deep  enough  for  the  growth  of 
large  trees,  is  covered  with  thick  shrubs.  These 
they  grub  up  and  bum,  and  spreading  out  the 
ashes,  get  fertile  crone  of  wheat  the  first  three 
years ; barley,  or  rve,  the  fourth ; tiax,  the  fifth : and 
good  pasturage  till  the  ground  lx*  again  overgrown 
by  brambles.  They  do  not.  however,  not  wit  Intend- 
ing their  industry,  reap  grain  enough  for  their  con- 
sumption, but  supply  the  deficiency  by  importa- 
tions from  Alava.  Next  to  agriculture,  the  chief 
employment  of  the  peasantry  is  in  the  making  of 
charcoal  for  the  iron  foundries,  from  the  wood  cut ; 
in  the  forests,  with  which  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  covered.  These  contain  plantations  of 
excellent  white  oak.  and  in  the  glens  and  valleys 
are  numerous  groves  of  grafted  chestnuts,  which 
furnish  a considerable  article  of  export.  The  grapes 
are  not  good : there  is  a great  profusion  of  apples, 
with  pears,  cherries,  figs,  Ac.  Cattle  small  and 
hardy:  sheep  difficult  to  rear,  from  their  getting 
entangled  in  the  brambles ; the  wild  boar  is  occa-  | 
sioiially  seen,  as  are  wolves  and  bears;  though  ' 
both  are  very  rare,  especially  the  last.  Fish  abun- 
dant and  excellent. 

The  staple  business  of  Biscay  Proper,  and  the  < 
other  two  prov*.,  is  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which 
is  made  into  a great  variety  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments; but  owing  to  the  *us|>cnxion  of  work  in 
the  royal  arsenals,  the  loss  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, atnl  the  introduction  of  foreign  iron,  as  well  as 
the  long  wars  of  which  this  country  has  been  the 
theatre,  this  iuijiorrant  branch  of  industry  has 
greatly  fallen  off.  The  Spanish  Academy  of  His- 
tory say  that,  in  1802,  when  their  account  of 
Biscay  was  compiled,  there  were  180  iron  works,  I 
producing  annually  80,000  quintals  of  iron,  of 
155  lbs.  each,  which,  when  Mifiano  wrote  (1820), 
were  reduced  to  117  works,  yielding  only  45,000  ! 
quintals.  Copper  boilers  were  also  made  at  Bal- 
nmseda,  and  factories  for  cordage  and  rigging.  I 
made  of  hemp  brought  from  Aragon  and  Navarre, 
were  established  in  various  parts;  and  tanneries 
at  Balmascda  and  Bilbao;  but  these,  also,  an*  j 
much  fallen  off.  The  other  manufactures  are  those 
of  coarse  jiorcelain,  table  and  other  household  linen,  ' 
fine  and  coarse  hats,  brnziery,  carpentry  and  ; 
joiners’  and  cabinet  work,  straw  and  rush  chairs,  i 
tallow  candles.  Ac.  The  people  near  the  coast 
occupy  themselves  a good  deal  in  fishing,  and  the 
exjsirts  of  dried  fish  are  sometime*  very  consider- 
able. (Dirciotiario  por  la  Beal  Academia,  ii.  48? ; 
Mifiano,  x.  41—14.) 

The  second  largest  of  the  three  Basque  pro- 
vinces. Guipuzcoa,  has  the  seignorv  of  Biscay  on 
the  \V. ; Alava  on  the  S. : Navarre  ami  the  Bi- 
dassoa,  which  separate*  it  from  France,  on  the  E. ; 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  N.  Since  1822  it  [ 
ha*  been  called  the  prov.  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  j 
country  i*  rough  ami  mountainous.  The  highest 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Alava  rises  1,800  ft.  \ 
above  the  sea,  and  contains  some  salt  mines  and 
saline  spring*.  The  prov.  is  watered  by  the  Deva, 
Urola,  Oria.  Ac.,  and  the  Bidassoa,  which  all  run 
N.  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
and  the  ports  insecure,  with  bars  at  their  entrances, 
except  Fasages,  which  has  deep  water,  and  is 
spacious  and  well  fortified.  At  Mondragon,  on 
the  Devo,  is  a celebrated  iron  mine ; the  ore  yield*  . 
no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  metal.  At  Vergara  is 
a college,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated, 
and  other  useful  institutions.  On  the  X.  of  this, 
at  Blaceucia,  is  a royal  manufactory  of  fire-arms. 


I Guipuzcoa  yields  to  no  part  of  Spain  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  other  build- 
I ings.  The  roads  are  well  paved,  and  kept  in  good 
repair ; the  inn*  commodious,  and  well  conducted. 
Climate  soft  and  temperate;  but,  like  the  other 
■ prov*.,  it  is  subject  to  heavy  rains  and  violent 
• storms,  both  in  summer  ami  winter.  The  prov. 
produces  m«*st  kind*  of  grain  and  other  neces- 
saries, but  not  in  nearly  sufficient  quantities  ba- 
the support  of  its  inhab.  Fruit*  and  other  natural 
products  nearly  the  same  a*  in  Biscay.  The  fish, 
including  salmon,  are  excellent;  and  tunny,  rays, 
and  sardine*,  are  supplied  to  the  neighbouring 
provs.  The  grn|x>*,  though  indifferent,  furnish 
the  light  wine  called  chacoli.  A good  deal  of 
eider  is  also  produced.  The  growth  of  timber  in 
; (be  woods  and  plantation*  is  uot  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption  of  the  iron  work*.  Agriculture  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Biscay. 

Iron  may  lx*  had  in  any  quantity.  According 
to  Aufilloii  (Geographic  Fnysique.  p.  85),  100.0* HI 
quintal*  used  to  lx*  annually  wrought  up  into 
hinges,  nails,  horse-shoes,  boilers,  kitchen  utensils, 
arm*,  anchors,  working  tools,  Ac.  They  make, 
also,  fishing  tackle,  rigging,  tanned  leather,  coarse 
doth*  of  goat*’  hair,  coarse  linen  ami  sail-cloth. 
Ship-building  has  lost  its  activity,  but  some  vessels 
are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  ami  whale  fisheries. 

Guipuzcoa  import*  what  grain  it  want*  from 
Alava;  wine,  from  Navarre  and  Kioja;  soap,  oil, 
flax.  Ac.,  from  Castile  and  Andalusia,  woollens, 
cottons,  cloth*,  silks,  jewellery,  and  articles  of 
fashion,  from  England.  Holland,  and  France.  It 
exports  little  native  produce  but  iron,  hardware, 
and  fruits;  but  wool,  and  sometimes  com,  arc 
brought  from  the  interior  to  it*  port  for  shipment. 
Formerly,  it  had  a considerable  coasting  trade  to 
the  shore*  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a large  share 
of  the  whale  fishery  and  the  cod  fishery'  at  New- 
foundland. The  famous  Caracas  Company  origi- 
nated here.  Its  eominer»*c  has  fallen  off  since 
1809.  Being  a frontier  prov.,  it  admit*  the  royal 
troops  to  garrison  it*  strong  posts.  (Diccionario 
por  In  Academia,  i.  321;  Mifiano.  iv. ; Antilion, 
!>.  HA.) 

The  third  ami  smallest  of  the  three  provinces, 
Alava,  ha*  the  seignory  of  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa 
on  the  N.;  Navarre  on  the  E. ; and  Old  Castile, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Ebro,  on  the  S. 
and  W.  It  now  form*  a principal  i*art  of  the 
prov.  of  Vittoria,  the  name  of  its  chief  town.  The 
other  town*  are  Salvaticrra,  Ecquiann.  and  Gam- 
Ism.  It  is  surrounded  and  intersected  by  moun- 
tains. similar  to  those  in  the  other  Basque  prov*., 
and  affording  the  same  products  of  iron,  black  and 
red  marble,  gvnsura,  Ac.  They  are  covered  with 
oaks,  wild  apple  trees,  thorns,  box,  yews,  limes, 
hollies.  Ac.  Tnc  crops  of  grain  exceed*  the  demand 
of  the  iuhoh.  Climate  cold  and  damp,  with  long 
winters,  frequent  and  heavy  rains,  snow,  frosts, 
fogs,  and  mists;  but  it  is  healthy,  and  the  inhab. 
strong  and  long-lived.  Agriculture  i*  the  chief 
pursuit.  In  some  parts  they  plough  with  oxen, 
a*  in  Navarre ; and  in  others,  use  the  /riyri,  a*  in 
Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  weeding  the  ground  re- 
peatedly till  it  looks  like  a garden.  The  iron- 
works are  greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  forest*  which  supplied  them 
with  fuel,  and  of  the  weight  of  the  duties  paid  on 
iron  taken  into  Castile.  The  manufactories  of  hats, 
shoe*,  boxes,  Ac.,  are  also  in  a state  of  decay ; but 
a giHxl  many  hand*  are  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  table  linen  and  coarse  cloths.  They  also  make  a 
good  deal  of  salt.  (I)iccionario  por  In  Academia, 
i.  18 ; Mifiano,  i.  54;  Antilion.  p.  92;  Journal  of 
the  British  Legion  by  n Staff’ Officer,  p.  155.) 

The  Bosque*  have  a jicculiar  language,  which 
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is  undoubtedly  of  groat  antiquity.  Leclusc,  in  his 
* (« nun  main*  Basque,’  endeavours  to  truce  it  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  a dialect  of  the  Phoenician,  brought  to 
Carthage,  and  thence  to  Spain;  and  attempts  by 
its  means  to  interpret  the  speech  of  Hanno  in 
Plautus ! From  the  sup|*»sed  prevalence  of  Bosque 
names  of  mountains,  plains  forests,  rivers,  and 
towns  in  even*  [>art  of  Sjvnin  and  Portugal,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  Bnsques  once  pervaded 
the  whole  peninsula.  They  have  no  alphnl>et  of 
their  own,  but  learned  men  write  the  language 
with  Homan  letters,  Its  chief  characteristics  are 
its  similarity  to  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish,  in 
its  inversion  of  the  order  of  its  particles,  and  its 
unparalleled  variety  of  verbal  inflection.*  Their 
only  In wiks  are  the  New  Testament,  printed  at 
ltochelle  in  1571,  some  devotional  tracts  cate- 
chisms, national  poetry,  dictionaries,  and  vocabu- 
laries. They  count  by  twenties  up  to  a hundred, 
and  seem  originally  to  have  hail  but  three  days  iti 
their  week,  there  not  Wing  ancient  names  for 
more.  Few  natives,  except  the  gentry,  know  any 
language  other  than  the  Basque.  It  is  also 
spoken,  with  some  variation,  in  part  of  Navarre, 
as  well  as  hv  the  French  Basques.  (Lecluse, 1 
Granmmire  liasqiie,  p.  2.  3.  14.  20,  28,  2 lit;  W.  ; 
Humboldt,  Prilfung  der  (Jntcrtmcliungen  UIh.t  die 
UrWwohncr  llispanicns.) 

The  government  of  these  provinces  has  had. 
from  the  earliest  times,  a republican  form.  The 
people  choose  the  mcmliers  of  the  auuntamiento*. 
or  municipal  cor|K>rations,  who,  again,  elect  the 
deputies  to  the  provincial  assemblies,  which  meet 
every  two  years  in  Biscay,  once  a year  in  Guipuz- 
coa,  and  twice  a year  in  Alava,  to  provide  for  the 
interior  administ ration  of  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, to  vote  the  supplies,  and  to  determine  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  granted.  Kaeh  as- 
sembly chooses  a magistrate,  in  whose  hands  the 
executive  power  is  placed  when  the  junta*  are  not 
ratting,  and  who  treats  on  equal  terms  with  the 
curreyidores,  or  ambassadors,  appointed  by  the 
king  of  S[>ain  to  reside  in  eacli  prov.,  but  who 
must  not,  on  any  account,  he  unlives  of  these 
provinces,  nor  exercise  any  authority  in  them. 
The  people  choose,  also,  the  tax-collectors,  and 
pay  their  civil  officers  moderate  salaries  for  their 
service*.  Their  taxes  an*  light,  and  levied  ac- 
cording to  a valuation,  which  is  frequently  modi- 
fied. Their  ancient,  privileges,  or  fuero*.  order 
that  they  shall  not  l>c  taxed  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, except  in  a small  sum,  [mid  by  Gni- 
tmzroa  and  Alava,  continuing  at  n!*»ut  5404  ster- 
ling, the  amount  [mid  in  the  14th  century.  But 
Biscay  is  free  from  this,  and  pays  a larger  sum 
even.'  four  or  live  years  uiuler  the  name  of  rltnui- 
tivo , or  gift.  They  have  no  monojsdies  nor  cus- 
tom-houses, every  article  being  imported  duty 
free.  They  arc  also  free  from  the  conscription  and 
impressment,  to  which  every  other  port  of  Spain 
is  subject;  hut,  in  case  of  foreign  invasion,  they 
are  hound  to  defend  their  frontiers  without  the 
king's  troops.  Another  of  their  im|K>rtant  privi- 
leges is  that  of  being  exempted  from  torture,  or 
threat  of  torture,  direct  or  indirect,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  within  Biscay  or  out  of  it.  (Fuero  j 
Bit.  Ley,  xii.)  <>n  the  other  hand,  they  have 
always  been  prohibited  from  trading  directly  with 
the  S[mnish  colonies,  and  are  shut  out  from  a free 
trade  with  the  rest  of  S|min,  by  heavy  duties  and 
a line  of  custom-houses  all  along  the  Ebro ; and 
are  also  obliged  to  resort  to  the  court  of  chancery 
at  Valladolid,  for  the  decision  of  their  lawsuits. 
Their  tinancial  system  seems  to  have  l»een  well 
managed,  since  the  price  of  the  Alava  3 per  cent, 
debt,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  civil 
war,  was  U3 ; and  in  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  the 
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extra  taxes  imposed  during  the  French  inva- 
sion were  being  refunded  to  the  contributors. 
Foreigners,  not  of  the  Catholic  religion,  cannot 
establish  themselves  in  any  line  of  husinesa  in 
the  Biscay  provinces.  (Diccionario  Geografico 
por  la  Heal  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid, 
1802,  ii.  488-510;  El  Fuero  Privilegios,  At.,  de 
Vizcaya,  Medina  del  Campo,  1575;  Spain,  Bast 
and  Present,  Monthly  Chronicle,  November,  1838, 
p.  440.) 

The  Biscayans  being  devoted  to  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  commerce,  and  having  little  in- 
equality of  condition,  possess  those  virtues  that  are 
seldom  found  united  with  ease  and  riches  ac- 
quired without  toil.  They  are  honourable,  brave, 
cheerful,  and  courteous,  without  being  mean. 
They  are  also  docile,  when  well  treated ; but,  if 
roused  by  ill-usage,  are  stubborn  and  indexible. 
In  general,  they  retain  the  dress,  customs,  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  as  well  as  the  institutions 
of  the  13th  century ; and  pride  themselves  on 
their  independence,  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
lineage.  The  women,  who  are  robust,  assist  the 
men  in  their  severest  labours.  Not  only  the  in- 
door, but  the  out-door,  work  of  the  house  is  done, 
by  female  servants ; and  even  senoras.  delicately 
brought  up.  may  1m*  seen  in  their  walks  climbing 
the  rocks  with  no  other  protection  than  n parasol. 
(Diccionario  por  la  Heal  Academia,  ii.  484 ; Mi- 
nano,  i.  326.) 

They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  assemble 
even*  Sunday  afternoon  to  enjoy  that  amusement, 
j Some  of  their  dances  are  of  a grave,  majestic,  and 
j ceremonious  character;  others,  gay  and  lively. 

, They  also  delight  in  hull-tights,  and  play  much  at 
! a game  with  n hall,  called  prlota,  for  which  public 
; sites  are  everywhere  appropriated.  At  their  wed- 
i dings  they  discharge  guns  and  pistols,  on  entering 
, and  quitting  the  church.  Some  villages  distribute 
bread  and  cheese,  wine  and  walnuts,  at  their  fune- 
rals ; some  beg  money  for  mosses  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased.  They  are  sober,  but  arc  fond  of 
good  living.  They  dress  with  a blue  cap,  red  sash, 
and  al/Mirtyates,  or  hempen  sandals,  tied  on  with 
blue  or  red  ribands;  and  in  wet  weather,  e*paditlo*f 
or  brogues  of  hide.  The  women  dress  ns  in  Css- 
tile  ; the  married  wear  a thin  muslin  handkerchief, 
tied  on  the  head,  like  the  Irish  ; the  girls  wear 
i their  hair  braided  down  their  backs.  There  are 
theatres  at  Bilbao  and  Vittoria,  where  [days  and 
operas  are  [wiformod  ; and  the  upjter  classes  follow 
the  fashions  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Kurojie. 
(Diccionario  por  la  Heal  Academia  de  la  Historia, 
l 326;  Bowles,  p.  306  ; Ilenniugson’s  Campaign 
in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces,  p.  72.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Basques  before  the  time  of  the  Homans,  or  during 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Goths  and  Saracens  ; by  ail 
I of  whom  the  country  was  partially  overrun.  The 
Spanish  Academy  of  History  says,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  family  ever  had  that 
al»solute  sovereignty  over  it  that  has  l>eeii  sup- 
posed, but  that  its  rulers  were  subject  to  the 
S[ianish  kings  of  Asturias,  Navarre,  and  Castile, 
like  the  rest  of  the  [irincijial  senore  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  that  difference  which  arose 
from  the  m*ent  power  of  the  family  of  Haro,  who 
held  the  lordship  for  many  vean*.  In  1832,  the 
deputies  of  the  three  provinces  offered  the  dignity 
to  Alphuiiso  XI.,  king  of  Castile,  who  accepted  the 
lordship;  but  before  the  grant  was  executed,  the 
most  formal  reserves  were  made  of  their  franchises 
ami  privileges,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  sign  a 
treaty,  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  the 
Castilian  monarch  should  never  possess  any  vil- 
lage, fortress,  or  house,  on  the  Basque  territory. 
Their  country  lias  been  the  scene  of  lrequent  ami 
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long-continued  wars  with  foreign  nation?,  and  i 8 j 
now  the  principal  theatre  of  a destructive  civil ! 
coti diet.  Though  republican  in  all  their  institu- 
tion?, they  ore  much  attached  to  the  Spanish 
dominion. 

11 1 SC*  KG  LI  A.  a sea-port  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Bari,  on  a rocky  promontory,  on 
the  Adriatic,  12  miles  KSK.  Barletta,  ami  Li  miles 
SK.  TranL  Pop.  19,716  in  1362.  A railway  con- 
nect? Bisceglin  with  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Ancona  and  the  central  and  north 
Italian  linen  on  the  other.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  stone  walls,  and  is  ill  built : it  is  the  seat 
of  a bishopric,  has  a cathedra),  two  collegiate  ami 
some  other  churches,  convents  for  both  sexes,  a : 
public  school,  a hospital,  n mtmt-de-pietr,  ami  a 
line  theatre.  Its  |**rt  admits  only  small  vessels, 
and  it  has  little  trade.  It  has  numerous  reservoirs 
and  cisterns  cut  in  the  solid  ruck.  and  arched  over, 
for  the  collection  ami  preservation  of  the  rain 
water,  the  place  being  entirely  destitute  of  springs. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Natvdum  of  the 
Peutingerian  tables,  but  other  critics  contend  that  | 
its  ancient  name  was  VigHice.  Swinburne  says  j 
that  it  is  destitute  of  anv  remains  of  antiquity.  I 
(Swinburne's  Two  Sicilies,  l.  185,  4to.  ed. ; Craven’s 
Naples,  ic  93 ; Diet.  Gtographique.  &c.) 

BIX  IlOFSBUBG.  a village  of  Prussia,  prov. 
K,  Prussia,  on  the  Dimmer,  15  m.  SS\V.  Ros>cl.  t 
pop.  8,1*3  in  1361,  There  are  factories  of  linen  | 

ami  thread. 

BlSCUOFSTKIX,  or  BISCIISTKIX.atownof 
Prussia,  prov.  K.  Prussia,  rcg.  Konigslierg,  on  a 
marshy  lake,  47  in.  S.  by  E.  Kdnigslwig.  Pop. 
3,274  in  1361.  The  town  has  two  ( ’at  Indie  ehurchcs, 
a high  school,  fabrics  of  cloth  and  stockings,  with 
distilleries  and  breweries, 

B1SCHWILLEH,  n town  of  France,  dep.  Las 
Lhin.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Moder,  15  in.  X.  Stras- 
htirg,  on  the  railway  from  Straabuig  to  Mayence. 
Pop.  8,730  in  1361.*  The  town  was  once  fortitied ; 
but  the  works  were  destroyed  by  the  Imperialists  j 
in  1706.  It  manufactures  coarse  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  woollen  gloves, pottery,  tiles, and  bricks,  ami 
has  woollen  mills,  madder  mills,  and  tanneries. 

B1SENTO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Teramo,  cap.  cant.,  in  a valley,  10  m.  NW.Civita- 
di-Pennc.  Pop.  3.513  in  1362.  The  town  has 
several  churches,  a dyework  for  cloth,  and  fairs  on 
May  16  and  17. 

lil.HHOPS-AUCK.LAXD,  a market-town  and 
township  of  England,  oo.  Durham,  XW.  div.,  Dar-  | 
lington  ward,  par.  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  10  m.  j 
SW.  Durham,  on  the  South  Durham  and  Lanca- 
shire Union  Branch  railway.  Pop.  6.430  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence. having  the  Wear  on  the  N.,  and  the  Gaun- 
less  on  the  SE.  The  par.  church  is  alsmt  1 m. 
distant,  but  there  is  a chajicl  of  ease  in  the  town, 
and  the  Methodists,  Imlejiendcnts,  Quakers,  Ac., 
have  also  chajiels.  There  is  a grammar-school 
founded  by  dames  L,  and  farther  endowed  by 
several  prelates;  a school  on  the  Madras  system 
for  200  boys,  and  a school  for  girls,  both  founded 
by  Bishop  Barrington.  The  town,  owing  to  great 
facilities  of  railway  communication,  is  nourishing, 
and  the  po|mlation  on  the  increase ; but  the  place  | 
owes  its  importance  to  its  having  at  its  XE.  end  j 
the  magnificent  castle  or  episcopal  {uilace  of  the  | 
bishop  of  Durham.  The  building  is  of  great  I 
extent,  has  a tine  chapel  built  by  Bishop  Casino, 
and  some  good  pictures.  The  jwirk  includes  about 
ft»M>  acres. 

BISHOP’S  CASTLE,  a par.,  bor.,  nnd  town  of 
England,  co.  Salop,  hand.  Parslow,  144  m.  NW. 
|»y  W.  London.  Area.  6,060  acres.  Pop.  of  par., 
1321,  1,370;  1831,2,007 ; and  2,083  in  1861.  The  j 


town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  near  a small 
branch  of  the  Clare.  There  are  some  good  houses, 
in  detached  situations;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  irregularly  ami  meanly  built  of  unhewn 
stone.  The  church  (originally  a tine  structure  of 
the  Norm  an  period)  was  partly  destroyed  in  the 
civil  war,  and  sulisenuently  restored.  There  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  ami  a free 
school,  educating  50  boys  and  girls.  The  town- 
hall,  built  in  1760,  contains  prisons  fur  criminal* 
and  debtors.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday, 
ami  annual  fairs.  Feb.  18,  Friday  In-fore  Good 
Friday,  Friday  after  Mav  1,  duly  5,  Sept.  9,  ami 
Nov.  13.  That  in  May  is  a pleasure,  amt  that  in 
July  a wool  fair:  the  rest  are  for  cattle.  A charter 
of  the  26th  of  Elizabeth  conferred  on  the  corpora- 
tion the  privilege  of  rvtumiug  two  mem.  to  the  II. 
of  C.,  which  it  exercised  till  the  passing  of  the 
Befonn  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Its  local 
limits  were  extensive,  having  a circ.  of  15  m.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  castle  of  the 
bishops  of  Hereford,  which  has  been  long  demo- 
lished ; the  site  of  it,  however,  may  still  lie  traced. 

BISHOP’S  STOKTFOKD,  a par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Hertford,  bund.  Brangliin,  on  the 
Start,  26  m.  NXK.  London  on  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Area,  3,036  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  5,390 ; of 
town,  4,673  in  1361.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  river,  ami  consists  of  two  lines  of  street,  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles,  ami  forming 
a cross.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  well  built.  'Hie 
church  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a tine 
tower.  There  is  a nat  ional  school  for  300  children, 
and  a public  library.  It  has  an  excellent  market- 
house  (built  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  in 
1828,  with  an  Ionic  front),  which  contains  a large 
hall,  used  as  a corn-exchange,  over  which  are 
assembly  and  magistrates’  rooms.  The  weekly 
market  is  on  Thursday,  and  three  annual  fairs  are 
held  on  Holy  Thursday,  Thursday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  ami  10th  October.  The  malting  and  com 
trades  constitute  the  chief  business  of  the  town, 
for  which  there  are  convenient  wharfs  along  the 
river  and  the  canal  (both  of  which  arc  contiguous 
to  it) ; and  being  in  the  centre  of  a good  com  dis- 
trict, the  trade  is  considerable.  There  Is  also  a 
silk-mill,  which  employs  many  hands.  Under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  it  b the  union  town 
for  20  pars. ; its  own  rates  average  1,231/.  Is. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight  by  the  co. 
magistrates;  it  is  also  a polling  town  for  Herts. 

BISHOP’S  WALTHAM,  a par.  ami  town  of 
England,  co.  Southampton,  div.  Portsdown,  bund, 
of  Bishop’s  Waltham,  62  m.  SW.  by  W.  London, 
on  the  Dm  don  ami  South  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  parish,  2,267  in  1361.  The  town  ia  situated  by 
the  llmnhle  (a  small  stream  rising  1 m.  from  the 
town)  in  the  vicinity  of  Waltham  Forest.  It  has 
a good  church,  an  endowed  charity  school  for  36 
boy  a,  nnd  n national  school  for  160  boys  and  girls. 
It  has  a weekly  market  on  Friday,  ami  annual 
lairs  on  second  Friday  in  May,  July  30,  and  Friday 
following  Old  Michaelmn*-day.  Leather-dossing 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  town,  which  is  mostly 
dbposed  of  at  its  own  fairs,  ami  those  of  the  ncigh- 
bourhood.  There  b also  some  malting  business 
carried  on.  It  is  a polling  town  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county.  The  ivy-covered  ruins  to 
a line  old  castle  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It 
originated  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Imt  owed’  its 
subsequent  magnificence  to  William  of  Wykchaiu. 
The  east  Jo  was  demolished  by  the  parliamentary 
army  in  the  last  civil  war. 

BlSHOP -WEAKMOUTH.  (Sec  Sunder* 
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BISIGXAXO  (an.  Residue), a town  of  Southern 


BISSAGOS 

I taly,  prov.  Cosenza,  1 5 m.  N.  Cosetiza.  Pop.  8,82 1 
in  1889.  The  town  is  defended  by  a castle  situ- 
ated on  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  by  which  it 
is  surrounded ; is  the  scat  of  a bishopric ; has  a tine 
cathedral,  numerous  churches,  a nunnery,  several 
convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a house  of  refuge. 
Large  quantities  of  silk-worms  are  reared  in  the 
vicinity. 

BISSAGOS,  a group  of  small  volcanic  islands, 
on  the  W.  coast,  of  Africa,  opposite  the  embouchure 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  between  10°  and  12°  N.  lat., 
and  15J°  and  16|°  W.  long.  The  largest  is  about 
18  in.  in  length,  and  some  of  them  are  uninhabited. 
The  inhab.,  who  are  described  as  brave  but  trea- 
cherous, raise  some  maize,  but  are  principally  de- 
pendent on  their  cattle,  goats,  and  fishery. 

BISZTKITZ  (Slav.  Be*2terze  Vulekr) , a town  of 
Transylvania,  Austria,  cap.  district,  in  a fine  valley, 
on  the  Bis/.tritz ; lat.  47°  o 46"  X.,  long.  24°  32*  18" 
E.  Pop.  0,800  in  1887.  The  town  is  fortified,  has 
a gymnasium,  two  schools,  and  two  hospitals,  with 
a considerable  trade  in  cattle. 

BITCH E,  a town  and  fortress  of  France,  dep. 
Moselle,  cap.  cant,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  15  m. 
E$E.  Sarguemines.  Pop.  2,965  in  1861.  The 
population  is  declining.  The  fortress  or  citadel 
stands  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock  rising  from 
the  middle  of  the  town.  The  interior  of  the  rock 
Ls  vaulted  and  cascmuted;  the  fort  mounts  80 
pieces  of  cannon,  may  be  garrisoned  by  1,000  men, 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
next,  to  impregnable.  The  town,  formerly  called 
Kalteiihau.sen,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
surmounted  by  the  citadel,  near  a large  sliallow 
lake  or  mere,  where  the  Horne  has  its  source. 
It  produces  different  sorts  of  tine  pottery. 
The  glass-works  of  Munstiml,  in  the  vicinity, 
furnish  Hint  glass  of  the  value  of  600,000  fr.  a 
year. 

BITETTO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Terra  di  Bari,  in  a fertile  plain  on  the  Adriatic, 
10  m.  SW.  Bari.  Pop.  5,885  in  1859.  The  town 
is  the  scat  of  a bishopric ; has  a cathedral,  remark- 
able for  its  pictures  and  marbles,  and  several 
convents. 

B1TONTO  (an.  Butuntum),  a town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  Bari,  cap.  cant.,  in  a fine 
plain,  10  m.  WSW.  Bari,  on  the  railway  from 
liari  to  Taranto.  Pop.  24,221  in  1859.  Bitontoisa 
tine  town,  and  the  inhabitants  an*  said  to  lie  much 
easier  in  their  fortunes,  and  more  polished  and  im- 
proved in  their  manners,  than  those  that  dwell  in  • 
the  cities  along  the  coast.  It  is  the  seat  of  a ! 
bishopric;  has  a tine  cathedral,  twelve  parish 
churches,  convents  for  lioth  sexes,  a hospital,  and 
a nunnery.  The  environs  produce  a wine  called 
angarillo , said  to  Ik*  excellent,  and  in  which  the 
town  trades  extensively.  In  1734  the  Spaniards, 
under  the  Count  de  Morteniar,  gained,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  an  important  victory  over  the 
Austrians. 

BITR1TTO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Terra  di  Bari,  7 m.  S.  Bari,  on  the  railway  from 
Bari  to  Taranto.  Pop.  3,771  in  1859.  It  has  a 
line  collegiate  church,  and  its  territory  is  celebrated 
for  its  wines  aud  almonds. 

BITTBURG,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Lower 
Rhine,  cap.  circle,  18  m.  NNW.  Treves.  Pup. 
2,267  in  18*11.  The  town  has  a castle,  two  Catholic 
churches,  and  some  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 

BITT  EKFELD,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony, 
reg.  Mersebourg,  cap.  circle,  16  m.  S.  Dessau,  at 
the  junction  of  the  railways  from  Berlin  to  Halle, 
and  from  Dessau  to  Leipzig.  I'op.  4,284  in  1861. 
The  town,  which  is  in  a flourishing  condition,  was 
founded  bv  a colony  of  Flemings,  whose  descend- 
ants hold  their  proficrty  in  common,  and  arc  go- 
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vemed  by  peculiar  laws.  It  has  fabrics  of  cloth 
and  earthenware. 

BIZERTA,  or  BENZ  ART  (an.  Hwpo  Diarr- 
hyt*L «,  or  Zuritus),  a sea-port  town  of  Tunis,  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  gulf  or  bay  ( Sinus  I/ipportmris), 
on  a channel  uniting  the  gulf  with  anintenml  lake 
or  lagoon,  40  m.  NW.  Tunis;  lat.  37°  17'  20"  X., 
long.  9°  50'  35"  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at 
from  8,000  to  14,000.  It  is  about  1 m.  in  circ., 
and  is  defended  by  walls,  ami  two  castles;  but  as 
the  latter  ore  commanded  by  a height  within  a 
short  distance,  it  could  oppose  no  effectual  resist- 
ance to  an  army  attacking  it  by  land.  Though  it 
has  a good  appearance  at  a distance,  it  is,  like 
most  other  Turkish  towns,  really  mean  and  dirty. 
Its  port,  which  now  only  admits  small  vessels,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
might  easily  lie  restored,  in  this  respect,  to  its 
ancient  pre-eminence.  The  channel  on  which  the 
town  is  built  has  in  parts  five  and  six  fathoms 
water,  and  it  might,  with  no  great  lnlxmr,  be  every- 
where deepened  to  that  extent.  The  lake,  or  inner 
harbour,  is  of  great  extent,  with  a depth  of  water 
varying  from  ten  to  fifty  fathoms,  and  is  capable, 
of  accommodating  the  largest  navies.  The  country 
round  is  also  exceedingly  fertile;  so  much  so 
that,  notwithstanding  its  neglected  state,  large 
quantities  of  com  are  occasionally  exported  from 
Bizerta, 

BLACKBURN,  a market  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  and  par.  of  Black- 
bum,  on  an  Affluent  of  the  Kibble;  183  io.NW.by 
N.  London,  31  m.  XE.  Liverpool,  21  m.  XW.  by 
X.  Manchester,  12  m.  N.  by  W.  Bolton,  and  9 m. 
K.  by  S.  Preston,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways 
from  Preston  to  Bumlev,  and  from  Bolton  to  Chat- 
hum.  Blackburn  is  one  of  the  great  manufactur- 
ing centres  of  England  which  have  had  an  extra- 
ordinary development  in  the  course  of  half  a cen- 
tury. The  |M>pulation  of  the  bor.  numbered  15,083 
in  1811 ; rose  to  21,940  in  1821 ; to  36,629  it*  1841, 
and  to  63,126  in  1861.  The  parish,  which  had 
39,899  inhabitants  in  1811,  counted  no  less  than 
1 10,349  in  1861.  The  town,  situated  on  a rivulet, 
called  in  Domesday  Book  ‘ Blackcbume,’  was, 
with  the  surrounding  district,  a manor  during  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror*  who  granted  it  to 
Ibbert  de  Lacy.  A castle,  of  which  no  trace  exists 
at  present,  is  said  by  Whitaker  to  have  been  a sta- 
tion of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  Saxons.  Camden 
and  Bionic  both  notice  it  as  a thriving  market- 
town  in  their  days.  The  eminences  in  the  vicinity 
are  naked,  aud  in  winter  the  place  lias  a dreary 
aspect.  It  is  irregularly  built,  owing  partly  to  its 
antiquity,  and  partly  to  the  intermixture  of  glelie 
and  other  lands,  the  tenures  of  which  interfered 
with  a better  arrangement  of  the  avenues.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  originally  built  l*eforo 
the  Conquest,  was  rebuilt  on  a new  site  in  1819,  at 
an  expense  of  26,0004 ; it  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
contains  2,000  sittings,  of  which  700  are  free;  ami 
in  boldness,  symmetry,  and  correctness  of  design, 
is  said  to  be  surpassed  by  but  few  ecclesiastical 
structures.  It  sustained  some  injury,  which  was 
soon  after  re]uiircd,  from  a fire  in  1831.  There  are 
ten  other  episcopal  churches  in  the  town  and  24  in 
the  parish.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  independ- 
ents, Roman  Catholics,  Sweden borgians  and  So- 
ciety of  Friends  have  all  one  or  several  places  of 
worship.  The  educational  establishments  com- 
prise a grammar  school  founded  and  endowed 
temp.  Elizabeth ; Leyl&nd’s  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls ; with  National,  British  ami  Foreign, 
aud  other  schools.  The  public  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  those  applied  to  theological  purposes, 
are  few  in  number,  and  consist  principally  of  a 
small  neat  theatre,  and  u cloth-hall.  It  lias  a 
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dispensary  and  a lying-in  institution,  a horticul-  i 
tural  society,  ami  two  weekly  papers. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Blackburn  the  pri- 1 
vilege  of  returning  2 mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  The 
bor.,  which  is  identical  w ith  the  township,  coin-  1 
prises  3.6 10  acres;  and  had  1,763  regis.  elec  tore  hi 
1*61,  being  all  occupiers  of  10/_  houses.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  town  is  vested  in  commissioners ; 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  hundred  hold  jietty  ses- 
sions in  it.  A county  court  is  established  here. 
The  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Black- 
burn Union  amounted  in  1861  to  126,373/. ; and  the 
amount  assessed  to  property  tax  to  17K.99K/. 

The  manufacture  of  a kind  of  cloth  made  of 
linen  warp  and  cotton  woof,  each  partly  of  dyed  \ 
thread,  giving  the  weh  a chequered  appearance,  | 
and  thence  called  Hlackbum  cheque,  was  carried  , 
on  ben*  in  1660.  It  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
that  of  Blacklmru  greys,  consisting  also  of  linen  : 
and  cotton,  so  called  from  their  being  printed  in  an  j 
unbleached  state.  James  Hargreaves,  a working  1 
carpenter,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny,  the  . 
first  great  step  in  that  wonderful  career  of  inven- 
tion and  discover)’  that  has  raised  the  cotton 
manufacture  to  its  present  unexampled  state  of 
prosperity’,  was  a native  of  Blackburn.  In  1767 
he  produced  the  jenny;  but  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  countenance  and  support  due  to  his  sin- 
gular deserts,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  town,  and 
eventually  out  of  the  county ; ami  it  was  not  till 
about  1810  or  1812  that  the  people  of  Blackburn 
Itegan  largely  to  embark  in  the  cotton  trade,  ami  [ 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  discoveries  tliat  had 
originated  in  their  town.  Now,  however,  spuming  j 
of  the  coarser  kind  of  calicoes,  and  their  weaving  | 
by  t lie  |K>wer-loom,  constitute  the  staple  trade  of  i 
the  place. 

The  abundance  of  coal  raised  from  the  coal  field  , 
a few  m.  to  the  S.  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  manufactures.  They  have  also  been 
much  facilitated  by  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  Canal, 
which  passes  close  to  the  town,  and  by  the  o|>eiiiug 
of  railways.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  an  inconvenient  place ; fairs  for  cloth, 
in  the  cloth-hall,  on  Easter- Monday,  lltli,  12th 
May,  and  17th  Oct.;  ami  for  cattle,  on  the  alter- 
nate Wednesdays  from  the  Ixginning  of  February 
to  Michaelmas.  The  banking  establishments  are  1 
branches  of  the  Manchester  ami  County  Bank,  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  and  j 
a private  lain  king-house,  called  the  Old  Bank. 

‘ In  the  early  stages  of  the  cotton  manufacture.’ 
says  Mr.  Baines,  • the  inhabitants,  in  general,  were 
indigent.,  nml  scantily  provided  (and  this  is  still 
the  case  so  far  as  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  con- 
cerned) ; but  decisive  proofs  of  wealth  now  ap|>ear 
in  this  place  on  every  hand  ; handsome  new  erec- 
tions are  continually  rising  up;  public  institutions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  human  happiness,  an;  rapidly  increasing ; 
ami  this  place,  at  one  time  proverbial  for  its  rude- 
ness and  want  of  civilisation,  may  now  fairly  rank, 
in  point  of  opulence  and  intelligence,  with  many  j 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom.’ 

BLACKI1EATH,  an  elevated  moory  tract,  in 
the  vicinity  and  forming  a suburb  of  the  British 
metropolis,  which  gives  name  to  the  hund.  in 
which  it  is  situated,  in  the  lath  of  Sutton-at 
llolme,  co.  Kent.  The  greater  portion  of  the  hun- 
dred of  Blackheath  is  in  the  pariah  of  Greenwich, 
but  it  also  extends  into  those  of  Charlton,  Lewis- 
ham, and  Lee,  and  is  1£  in.  in  an  K.  and  W.  di- 
rection. and  aliout  half  that  N.  and  S,  ; from  St. 
Pauls  to  the  nearest  part  is  about  6 m.  SE.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  I 
amounted  to  10,473.  The  district  is  intersected 
by  the  South  Eastern  and  North  Kent  railway,  j 


It  commands  many  fine  prospects  and  has  nume- 
rous elegant  villas.  There  are  several  churches 
and  chajs-ls,  and  a great  manlier  of  private  schools. 
On  the  E.  side  is  Morden  College,  a quadrangular 
structure,  founded  in  1708,  for  decayed  merchants; 
its  revenue  is  about  6,000/.  a year,  in  the  hands 
of  seven  trustees,  who  nominate  the  pensioners, 
and  appoint  the  treasurer  and  chaplain  : then*  are 
about  10  supported,  each  of  whom  receives  5 L a 
mouth,  ami  has  a separate  a[iartment ; but  they 
cat  at  a common  table : none  are  admissible  under 
50  years  of  age.  A Homan  road  (Wat  ling  Street), 
from  London  to  Dover,  traverses  the  heath,  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  modern  line:  then;  are 
some  large  ancient  tumuli  oil  it.  In  the  11th 
century  the  Danes  (whose  tleet  lay  off  Greenwich  ) 
were  encamped  on  the  heath  some  months,  whence 
they  made  many  excursions;  in  one  of  which 
Canterbury  was  sacked,  and  the  archbishop  car- 
ried off,  and  afterwards  killed.  Wat  Tyler,  and 
sulisequently  Jack  Cade,  took  up  positions  with 
their  followers  on  it ; as  did  the  Cornish  rebels, 
under  Lord  Audley,  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
by  Henry  VII.  Thither  also,  in  former  times,  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation,  and  occasional! v the 
king  and  his  court,  were  wont  to  go,  when  illus- 
trious personages  were  to  be  welcomed  to  ilie  capi- 
tal. (Masted's  Kent.) 

BLACK  SEA  (the  Euxine.  or  ll<$i-roc  F.Sfow* 
of  the  Greeks  and  Homans),  a huge  internal  sen 
lving  between  the  SW.  provinces  of  Russia  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  extending  from  40°  50'  to 
•16°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  from  27°  25’  to  40°  48'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  and  NW.  by  the  Ktisdan 
provinces  of  Taurida,  Kherson,  and  Bessarabia: 
on  the  NE.  and  K.  by  the  Caucasian  countries 
Circassia,  Mingrelia,  and  I merit  in;  on  the  SE. 
and  S.  by  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Turkish  governments  of  Humelia  and 
Bulgaria.  Its  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  Is 
up  wan  Is  of  700  m. ; its  greatest  width,  on  the  31st 
meridian,  400  ra. ; E.  from  this  it  narrows  by  tlie 
projection  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  advance  of  the 
op|Misite  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  to  154  m. ; again  it 
widens  to  266  m.  between  the  Strait  of  Yenikale 
and  the  Gull  of  Samsuu,  but  from  the  last  point 
it  constantly  and  rapidly  diminishes,  till  its  E. 
coast  (running  due  N.  and  S.)  does  not  exceed  60 
m.  in  width.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  about 
160,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  coast  line,  including  its 
sinuosities,  considerably  exceeds  2,000  m.  (Che- 
valier, Voy,  de  la  Propon.  et  du  Pont.  Eux.  ji. 
320;  Jones's  Travels,  li.  383;  Hen  ml  Is  Comp. 
Geog.  of  VV.  Asia,  ii.  277.) 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of 
Azoph  by  the  Strait  of  Yenikale  (an.  Bosjihorus 
Cimmeria*),  and  with  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  bv  the 
Channel  of  Cunstantinople  (an.  Bosphorus  iTkro- 
cius).  With  these  exceptions  it  is  wholly  isolated. 
It  Is  also  much  more  compact  in  form  than  most 
other  large  bodies  of  water;  giving  off  no  great 
limbs,  like  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  Ac.,  ami 
having  very  few*  even  moderately-sized  gulfs. 
The  moat  important,  that  of  Kirkinit  (the  Caret- 
nit  ns  Sinus  of  the  ancients)  lies  between  the  NW. 
shore  of  the  Crimea  and  the  opposite  shore  of  S. 
Russia,  extending  as  far  E.  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Perekop.  The  const  of  the  sea  is,  however,  by  no 
means  inm-lsiund ; small  bays  and  harbours  innu- 
merable occur  at  short  distances,  through  all  its 
circuit,  but  none  of  them  is  in  t he  least  comparable, 
ns  to  size,  with  the  Gulf  of  Kirkinit,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  Sea  of  Azoph  nml  the  Sea  of  Marmara  lie 
reckoned  gulfs  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  straits  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  very  remarkable;  they  scarcely 
break  the  continuity  of  the  land,  for  at  their  nar- 
rowest part,  that  of  Yenikale,  is  not  more  thau 
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2 m.  across,  and  that  of  Constantinople  less  than 
lij  m.  (Pallas's  Travels  in  S.  Russia,  ii.  2*#: 
Chevalier,  p.  44.)  The  Conner,  indeed,  spreads  out 
in  low  and  swampy  ground,**  into  a kind  of  marshy 
hay,  the  greatest  width  of  which,  measured  trans- 
versely, is  about  34  m.  (Pallas,  ii.  300);  hut  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  Hows  through  its  whole 
length  of  about  17  in.,  like  a magnificent  river,  be- 
tween mountainous  banks  ami  in  no  part  attains 
a width  of  more  than  2 m.  or  2£  ro.  (Jones,  ii. 
44#.) 

The  depth  of  water  in  this  sea  is  variable,  hut 
the  variations  apjiear  to  Ik*  extremely  regular, 
depending  generally  upon  the  proximity  of  the 
land:  so  much  so.  indeed,  that  in  many  places  | 
(off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in  particular)  the  j 
distance  of  the  shore  may  lie  known  within  $ m.  i 
from  the  soundings  only.  (Kton,  (’ommerce  of 
the  Black  Sea,  p.  #*.)  In  the  Strait  of  Von i kale,  the 
depth,  in  its  shallowest  part,  does  not  exceed 
11  ft.,  nor  in  its  deepest  is  it  more  than  22  ft.: 
but  passing  this  the  sea  itself  is  found,  in  the 
ncighliourhood  of  the  strait,  to  have  a general 
depth  of  4 fathoms,  declining  rapidly  to  20 
fathoms  or  more;  while,  in  the  S.  jwirts.  4# 
fathoms  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus;  an  equal  or  greater  depth  along  the 
W.  shore,  at  a little  distance  from  the  land,  as  far  ! 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and  in  the  main 
sea,  between  the  Bosphorus  ami  Sebastopol,  in 
the  Crimea,  no  bottom  is  found  at  100,  120,  140, 
and  ItiO  fathoms.  The  sea  upon  the  S.  coast, 
from  Constantinople  to  Binotic  (long.  35°),  is 
tolerably  deep;  thence  to  the  E.  coast,  it  is  known 
only  that  vessels  of  any  draught  may  navigate 
its  waters;  and  the  NK.  shore,  lietwcen  the  riven 
1'hasis  and  Kulian,  may  lie  regarded  as  yet  un- 
known to  Eurojicans.  (Vov. of  the  Blonde,  1W29;  , 
(ieog.  Journal,  i.  106;  Kton,  pp.  7-15;  Ad- i 
mi  rally  (’harts,  sect.  iv.  pi.  73.) 

The  Euxine  is  enclosed  on  the  NIC.,  ES.,  and 
SW.  by  high  mountains,  which  run  down  close 
to  its  margin;  even  on  the  YV.,  the  Carpathians 
approach  its  shores  to  within  170  m.;  but  towards 
the  NW.  and  N\,  it  opens  on  the  great  plain  of 
Southern  Europe.  Not  a mountain  rises  near  its 
lied  in  these  directions,  except  the  small  range 
in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea. 

The  basin  of  the  Euxine  expands,  in  a westerly  ! 
direction,  from  alxmt  40  m.  to  nearly  or  quite 
260  m.  in  width ; but  immediately  N.  "f  the  Cau-  1 
ca-inn  mountain,  it  suddenly  stretches  E.  31H)  m..  j 
the  sea  receiving,  through  the  Kuban,  nearly  all  i 
the  water  that  Hows  from  the  NK.  face  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  by  various  other  channels,  consider-  ! 
ably  the  larger  jwirt  of  all  the  drainage  from  the 
low  and  swampy  lands  W.  of  the  Caspian.  (See 
Caspian  Ska.)  On  its  N.  coast,  the  Black  Sea 
receives  the  waters  of  some  of  the  first  class  Euro- 
penn  rivers  from  a distance  of  700  m.  from  its 
shores.  (See  Don,  Dnikhtu,  Dnif.pr.)  The  Don, 
indeed,  falls  into  the  sea  of  Asoph;  but  this  is, 
pliysicallv  considered,  only  a part  of  the  larger 
body  with  which  it  is  connected.  But  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Euxine 
is  that  towards  the  W.  The  Carpathian*  ap- 
proach, in  this  direction,  to  within  a comparatively 
short  distance  of  its  shores;  but.  notwithstanding 
this,  the  Danube,  after  breaking  through  the 
mountains  at  Orsova,  reaches  the  Euxine  charged 
with  all  the  surplus  waters  of  tile  K.  and  NK. 
declivities  of  the  Alps,  the  S.  and  part  of  the  NE. 
declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  the  S.  declivities  of 
the  Sudetes,  and  the  N.  declivities  of  the  Balk  ban; 
in  other  words,  the  whole  water  of  N.  Turkey,  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Lombardy  ; together  with  a great  part 


\ of  that  of  Southern  Germany.  (See  PAxmic.) 

• These  countries  extend  above  1,000  m.  W.  from 
j the  Black  Sea:  their  surface  is  equal  to  more  than 
I 1-1 1th  jwirt  of  the.  whole  of  Europe,  and  their 
| running  water  to  almost  l-Xthpart.  (Lichtenstein, 

I Cosmog.  i.  32#  ft  mi.)  When  to  this  is  added  the 
supply  from  the  NE.  and  S.,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  basin  of  the  Euxine  is  of  very  great 
j extent.  The  much  larp*r  portion  belongs  to 
s Europe,  of  which  it  drains  almost  l -3rd  part; 

I and  the  amount  of  water  received  by  the  sea  is 
I equal  to  that  given  from  the  same  division  of  the 
world  to  the  Mediterranean  ( direr/) ) and  Baltic 
together.  P is  indeed  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
European  basins,  nor  is  there  anywhere  a similar 
trai't  of  country  so  abundantly  irrigated. 

There  are  no  tides  in  this  close  sea,  but  from 
the  vast  quant  ity  of  water  received,  the  currents  are 
very  marked,  powerful,  and  regular;  a little  varia- 
tion is  caused  by  winds,  and  Home  triflingcomplcx- 
ity  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  ; but  in  general  the 
direction  is  from  all  jaunts  towards  the  Channel 
of  Constantinople,  through  which  a very  constant 
flow  is  kept  iq»  to  the  sea  of  Marmara.  Within 
this  strait,  however,  the  currents  liccome  rather 
more  variable,  being  thrown  from  side  to  side  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  coasts,  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  channel.  (Chevalier,  p.  45;  Jones,  ii.  394, 
417;  Pallas,  it  2*#;  (ieog.  Joum.  i.  lt>7,  drc.) 
The  water  of  the  Black  Sea  apjiears  to  contain 
more  salt  than  could  have  l*een  expected,  under 
i existing  circumstances.  It  has  Ikcii  observed, 
of  the  constant  action  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  tlic 
| N.  American  lakes,  that  it  has  l»een  continued 
[ long  enough  to  make  them  sweet  and  clear,  even 
hud  they  originally  liecn  tilled  with  ink.  But  an 
ojterntioti,  not  less  jsnverful,  has  been  at  work 
fully  as  long  iijmiii  these  waters;  ami  though  the 
Sea  of  AzojJi  has  I >eeome  potable,  exeejit  when  a 
SW.  wind  prevails,  the  Black  Seal  itself  is  said  to 
lie  only  about  1-7 th  part  less  salt  than  the  Atlan- 
tic, ami  fully  1—1 0th  wlter  than  the  Baltic. 
(Chardin,  p.  155;  Jones,  ii.  143,  &r.)  This  is, 
in  all  proliahility,  attrihutahle  to  the  saline  nature 
of  the  sea-bod.  The  N.  coast  is  almost  one  con- 
tinued jilain  of  salt,  and  the  numerous  lakes,  with 
which  these  steppes  abound,  are,  by  the  action 
of  the  summer  sun,  covered  with  a thick  white 
crust  of  the  same  mineral,  perfectly  crystallised, 
and  having  the  ajijxairftiice,  and  almost  the  con- 
sistency, of  ice.  (Pallas,  ii.  466-477;  Mrs. 
Guthrie's  Tour  through  the  Taurida,  pj».  55-59, 
fer.)  It  is  very  improbable  that  this  peculiarity 
of  soil  should  he  continued  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  then  suddenly  cease ; ami  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  farther  continued  to  any 
distance,  it  will  necessarily  countervail  in  a great 
degree  the  tnHtience  of  the  immense  supjdy  of 
fresh  water.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  but  very 
little  is  known,  with  anything  like  certainty,  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Hussion  observations  are  limited  to  the  N.  shores ; 
the  few  French  ami  English  travellers  who  have 
traversed  its  surface,  have  done  so  only  juu-tially 
| and  hurriedly : among  trading  navigators  there 
has  been  no  Jonas  Ilanway;  and  the  statements 
of  the  Turks  exhibit  nothing  hut  ignorance  and 
in isrepresentat ion.  However,  many  old  jirej udiecs 
with  respect  to  it  are  fast  vanishing;  and  the 
Euxine  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a dark  and  deso- 
late region  of  storms,  danger,"  and  shipwreck. 
That  such  an  opinion  should  have  ever  prevailed, 
is  not  a little  remarkable;  hut  it  did  prevail  ill 
ancient,  and  in  modern  times  till  a comparatively 
late  period.  Tournefort  was  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  disfsd  the  jtrejudices  and  misrepresen- 
tations referred  to  ; and  who  ventured  to  represent 
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facta  as  he  found  them,  and  not  as  they  had  been 
disguised  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  by  blind 
ami  ignorant  Turkish  navigators.  (Toumefort, 
ii.  164.) 

The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Euxine  is  from  the 
NE.,  and  as  it  blows  over  a great  extent  of  tlat 
and  swampy  country,  it  in  laden  with  moisture; 
and  being  confined  by  the  high  land  on  the  E., 
S.,  and  S\\\,  heavy  fugs  are  occasionally  pro- 
duced. Dr.  Clarke  states  that,  ‘ in  winter  these 
fogs,  and  the  falling  snow,  cause  sometimes  a 
darkness  so  great,  that  mariners  are  unable  to 
discern  objects  at  the  distance  of  a cable's  length 
from  their  vessels.’  (Travels,  i.  641.)  But  this 
inconvenience  involves  scarcely  any  hazard,  for 
the  depth  of  water  is  always  sufficient  to  allow  of 
lying  to  without  danger  of  drifting  ujion  sand  or 
rock;  and  with  the  least  break  in  the  weather, 
landmarks  of  the  very  best  kind  come  into  view, 
which  may  be  seen  at  20,  and  often  60  m.  distance. 
(Eton,  pp.*  8,  9.) 

From  the  confined  extent  of  the  water,  a short 
and  troublesome  sen  is  caused  by  anything  like  a 
gale;  but  it  is  not  dangerous;  and  storms,  to 
which  the  Black  Sea  is  not  more  subject  than 
other  sens,  are  rarely  of  long  duration.  (Eton, 
ii.  6.)  While  they  last,  the  close  pent  up  water 
being  greatly  agitated,  accidents,  ot  course,  some- 
times occur;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  Ik*  rather 
difficult  to  point  out  any  sea  of  limited  dimensions 
where,  under  such  circumstances,  they  do  nut 
occur.  The  NW.  shore  is  low  and  sandy:  a 
sandbank  3 m.  in  extent  lie.*  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Channel  of  Constantinople;  and  on  the  coast 
of  Crimen  two  rocks  lie  close  in  shore. 

There  is  also  an  opening,  called  Yulnn  Bokur 
(false  mouth),  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  Channel  of 
(Constantinople,  and  verv  considerably  resembling 
it,  though  easily  enough  distinguished  when  the 
landmarks  are  visible.  Ignorant  pilots  frequently 
conduct  their  shipa  into  this  mouth  ; and  as  it  runs 
upon  a low  ami  dangerous  shore,  the  consequences 
are  mostly  fatal.  These  are  the  only  known  real 
dangers  of  this  sea.  (Eton,  p.  1-9;  Jones,  ii. 
887-397.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Euxine  is  deep, 
ami  singularly  free  from  rucks  and  shoals : there 
arc  but  two  islands  in  its  whole  area;  the  Isle  of 
ScrjHmts,  oft*  the  mouth  of  the  Danul>c,  and  Kerjre, 
or  Cnrpnh,  on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  navi- 
gation is  therefore  of  the  openest  kind,  ami  even  in 
the  worst  of  storms  there  is  no  want  of  sea  room.  I 
The  largest  ships  may  sail  close  to  its  high  shores;  I 
the  anchorage  grounds  are  goml,  and  hold  well ; and 
many  of  its  ports  are  excellent.  In  tine,  the  , 
Euxine  may  be  described  as  a clear  open  sea, 
whose  navigation  is  as  easy  as  possible  to  skilful 
mariners,  the  bad  character  which  it  lias  so  long 
undeservedly  Ironic  being  wholly  ascrihuble  to  the 
bad  construction  of  the  vessels,  their  want  of 
charts  uml  compasses,  and  the  utter  incapacity  ! 
of  the  sailors  by  whom,  till  recently,  it  hns  been 
navigated.  From  the  15th  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century,  the  Turks  excluded  even'  other 
nation  from  its  waters.  At  length  the  Russians 
fought  their  way  to  its  shores,  ami  in  1799  it  was 
partially  ojrened  to  British  and  other  European 
traders.  Conventions  to  the  same  effect  were  made 
with  the  Turkish  government  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  JM  &c.  (Treaty  of  Adria- 
nople.  Sept.  1675),  hut  they  seem  to  have  been 
without  any  effect;  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  since 
the  latter  date,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  that  the  Black  Sea  lias  become  known  to, 
and  been  justly  appreciated  by,  navigators. 

The  climate  of  the  Black  .Sea  and  its  neigh- 
bouring countries  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  hut 
at  an  average  is  lower  than  would  Ijc  supposed  from 


its  latitude.  This  would  seem  to  lie  aseribablc 
principally  to  its  want  of  shelter  on  the  N.;  the 
winds  from  the  polar  regions  reaching  its  coast,  ami 
blowing  over  its  surface,  unmitigated  except  bv 
i the  temperature  of  the  plain  land  over  which  they 
pass.  Winds  from  the  S.  ore  less  frequent  than 
those  from  the  N.,  and  having  to  climb  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Taurus  before  they  reach  the  coast, 
they  arrive  there  materially  chilled.  Even  on  its 
S.  shores,  the  X.  wind  sometunesprevents  travelling 
even  in  the  month  of  May.  (Toumefort,  iii.  37.) 
Its  X.  gulfs  and  bays  are  in  certain  seasons  frozen 
bard  enough  to  open  a passage  for  troops ; and  it 
is  recorded  by  SLrnbo  (lib.  vii.)  that  the  soldier*  of 
M it  Initiates  engaged  those  of  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesus  (Crimea)  in  the  winter,  on  a part  of  the 
Bosphorus  where,  in  the  preceding  summer,  a naval 
action  had  lieen  fought.  In  1065,  the  width  of  the 
strait  was  measured  on  the  ice  (Pallas,  ii.  30b) : an 
equal  degree  of  cold  has  lieen  experienced  in 
several  winters  within  the  present  century ; and, 
although  such  extreme  inclemency  is  not  very  com- 
mon, navigation  is  always  susjKMided  with  every 
return  of  winter  in  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and  m«*st 
commouly  along  the  whole  X.  shore  of  the 
Euxine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summers  are 
usually  hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  fre- 
quently standing  at  98°,  HH*°,  and  even  102°  Fnhr. 
It  often,  however,  varies  in  the  same  day  from 
22°  to  27°,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  and  in  the 
former  the  barometer  partakes  of  the  irregulariu, 
but  is  subject  to  fewer  changes  in  the  latter. 
Thunder-storms  tire  rare,  but  tremendous  when 
they  do  occur,  being  frequently  accomiauiied  by 
destructive  hailstones  and  water-spouts.  The  cli- 
mate is  accounted  healthy,  except  in  the  autumn, 
when  bilious  fevers  are  prevalent.  The  scourge  of 
Mohammedan  countries,  the  plague,  is  more  or  less 
common  all  round  the  coast,  but  this  is  a conse- 
quence of  the  tilth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  of 
the  climate,  (Pallas,  ii,  876-380;  Mrs.  Guthrie, 
pp.  33,  55,  Ac. ; Toumefort,  iii.  Hi,  4c.) 

The  Euxine  teems  with  seals,  poqioises,  stur- 
geons, dolphins,  mackerel,  mullet,  bream,  and 
other  fish,  mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  caught 
! in  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral  (see  Caspian  Sea): 
there  are,  however,  few  fisheries  established  along 
its  shores,  though,  where  they  do  exist,  they  an; 
i extremely  productive.  (Pallas,  ii.  51,  132,  289, 
461-463 ; Olivier,  Vo v age  dans  1' Empire  Othoman. 
i.  135,  Ac.) 

There  ore  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  Euxine  be  or  lie  not  of  permanent 
magnitude.  It  was  a commonly  received  opinion 
among  the  ancients,  that  it* was  formerly  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  was  burst  through  by  a convulsion  of 
nature,  or  bv  the  deluge  of  Deucalion:  and  Aris- 
totle even  (relieves  that  this  event  did  not  long 
precede  the  time  of  Homer.  (Josephus,  Antiq.  x. 
3 ; Diod.  Sic.  v.  3 ; Aristotle  de  Met.  xiv. ; Pliny, 
vi,  1,  drc.)  Without  supimsing  any  great  degree  of 
physical  knowletlge  on  the  jmrt  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  inhale  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Euxine  would  have  a vivid  re- 
collection of  such  a catastrophe,  had  it  occurred, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
an  invention  or  hypothesis  of  the  writers.  Add  to 
this,  that  geological  appearances  strongly  confirm 
the  supposition ; and  the  fact,  though  sneered  at 
by  some,  will  ap|>ear  not  a little  probable,  (l’allns, 
i,  80,83;  Toumefort,  ii.  346-890;  Olivier,  i.  122; 
Durcau,  de  la  Malle,  G&>.  Pliya.  de  la  Mer  Noire, 
pp.  196-225.)  It  will  be  observed,  that  among  the 
ancients  only  historians  and  naturalists  have  been 
cited,  but  it  may  Ire  added,  that  the  same  revolu- 
tion is  dwelt  upon  by  their  poets  anil  fabulists. 
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(See  in  particular  Lucan,  vi  5.)  It.  wo*,  in  a word, 
the  universal  belief  of  all  ranks  anil  orders.  But 
if  this  sea  were  ever  thus  confined,  its  surface  must 
have  lieen  considerably  higher  than  at  present; 
and  this  also  appears  to  lie  the  fact,  from  the  nc- 
cumnlation  of  salt- lakes  and  marshes  in  the  plain 
country  of  its  N.  borders.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  i 
that  a rise  of  a few  hundred  feet  in  its  surface 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  Hood  the  greater  part 
of  southern  Russia,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the 
mountains  of  the  Crimea,  liear  evident  marks  of 
having  been  laid  bare  at  a comparatively  recent 
period  (Pallas,  passim) ; and  the  whole  appearance 
of  its  X.  shores  is  that  of  a diminished  bed.  Po- 
lybius supposes  the  Euxine  to  Ik*  gradually  de- 
creasing ; and  he  has  offered  reasons,  in  support  of 
this  opinion, 'formed  on  more  solid  premises  than 
ancient  writers  often  depend  upon  (iv.  5).  In 
this,  however,  he  upjicars  to  have  been  mistaken. 
The  change  in  extent,  if  any  ever  did  take  place, 
seems  to  have  occurred  at  once  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters,  by  the  opening  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus.  Since  the  age  of  Polybius  no  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  sea ; 
but  that  it  has  become  clearer,  is  evident  from  two 
facts;  first,  that  a bank, called  bv  Polvbius  Stethe 
(2tijS»j),  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and 
more  than  100  m.  in  length,  has  wholly  disap- 
peared ; and  that  the  Cyanean  Isles,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosphorus,  so  celebrated  in  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts,  aie  now  reduced  to  low  and  insig- 
nificant prolongations  of  the  two  opposite  shores. 
(Geo.  Joum.  i.  105;  Jones,  ii.  444  ; Olivier,  L 122.) 

Notwithstanding  the  horror  entertained  by  the 
Greeks,  or  rather  the  Greek  poets,  of  this  sea,  its 
shores  are  famous  in  their  true  and  fabulous  history. 
Colchis,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  scene  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  were  on  its  E.  coast;  the 
Cimmerian  land  of  everlasting  darkness  was  origi- 
nally fixed  upon  its  X.  shore;  and  in  more  his- 
torical times,  the  Lydian.  Persian,  and  Byzantine 
powers  and  the  exploits  of  Mitliridates  illustrated 
its  S.  and  SW.  borders.  At  an  early  period  many 
Greek  colonies  were  planted  on  its  shores.  Its 
commerce  was  also  reckoned  of  tirst-rate  import- 
ance. Athens  drew  from  it  her  principal  supplies  of 
corn  and  naval  stores ; and  it  furnished  the  favou- 
rite slaves  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Ovid  died  in  exile  somewhere  on  its  borders,  but 
whether  oil  the  Danube  or  Dniestr  is  disputed. 
From  the  time  of  Constantine  till  the  15th  century 
it  formed  the  centre  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
during  this  period,  a jmrt,  at  least,  of  the  Indian 
trade  was  carried  on  through  it : the  Venetians 
and  Genoese  were  the  conductors  of  this  traffic.  ] 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1455,  all  : 
but  Turkish  vessels  were  excluded  from  the 
Euxine ; and  it  was  not  till  niter  the  treaty  of  | 
Kuiuardji,  in  1774,  that  the  Russian  eagle  was 
displayed  on  its  waters.  Ever  since  that  time, 
there  has  l»een  a powerful  Russian  fleet  of  war 
stationed  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  consequence  of . 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  latter  as- 
sisted by  Knglund  and  France,  the  Czar  bound  ! 
himself,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1856,  | 
to  limit  his  Heel  of  war  on  the  Euxine  to  * six  steam 
vessels,  measuring  150  metres  at  their  water-line, 
and  four  other  light  sailing  vessels,  not  above  two 
hundred  tons  each.’  But  it  is  believed  that  this  1 
limitation  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Russian  | 
government. 

The  name  of  this  sea,  Eu.rmr , is  only  a mo- 
dernised form  of  the  original  Greek  word 
(inhospitable),  bestowed  upon  it  for  the  imaginary 
reasons  previously  alluded  to.  It  ap|tears,  how- 
ever, that  subsequently,  the  Greeks  unbilled  a l 
somewhat  better  opinion  of  it,  and  changed  its  ( 


designation  to  F.u£#uo«  (hospitable) : it  was  some- 
times also  called  simply  lio^ro?  (the  sea).  The 
Turkish  name  is  Caea  Denisi.  and  the  Russian 
Czomo  More,  both  being  literally  translated  in  the 
term  Black  Sea. 

BLACK  WALL,  a hamlet  of  England,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, par.  Stepney,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lee 
with  the  Thames.  5 ra.  E.  St.  Paul’s,  being  in 
fact  a suburb  of  London.  Here  are  the  E.  and 
W.  India  Docks,  for  on  account  of  which  see 
Lom»ox. 

BLAIX,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Loire  Inf^rieurc, 
cap.  cant.,  near  the  right  hank  of  the  Isac,  22  m. 
XNW.  Nantes,  on  the  railway  from  Nantes  to 
L’Oricnt.  Pop.  6,781  in  1861.  The  castle,  of 
which  only  a small  part  now  remains,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Bretagne.  It  wus  partly 
demolished  in  1629.  Calvinism  was  early  intro- 
duced into  this  town,  a synod  having  been  held 
here  in  1565,  at  which  there  were  reckoned  aliove 
1,200  Protestant*. 

BLAMOXT,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  de  la 
Meurthc,  cap.  cant.,  oil  the  Vezouse.  Pop.  2,800 
in  1861.  The  town  was  burnt  down  in  1527  and 
1636.  It  produces  yam  for  hosiery,  and  has  con- 
siderable tanneries. 

BLANC  (LE),  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Indre, 
cap.  arrornL,  on  the  Creuse,  in  a pleasant,  situation, 
53  m.  WSW.  Chatcauroux,  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  5.882  in  1861.  The 
town  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts,  called 
the  high  and  low  towns:  both  arc  ill  built,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  the  streets  of  which,  licside* 

I icing  narrow  and  crooked,  are  also  precipitous. 
It  is  the  scat  of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction. 
There  now  remain  but,  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
fortifications,  which,  however,  were  once  strong 
anough  to  resist  several  sieges.  This  Is  a very 
ancient  place,  and  was  often  frequented  hv  the 
Roman  legions.  The  road  from  I,c  Blanc  to  St. 
Savin  is  still  called  the  LrrcV  tig  O’mr. 

BLANCO  (CAPE),  a celebrated  cajie  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa ; lat.  2i>°  46'  26"  X.,  long. 
17°  4'  10"  W.  This  cape,  which  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1441,  forms  the  extremity  of 
a rocky  ridge,  called  the  Geb-el-reiii,  or  White 
Mountain,  projecting  into  the  sea  in  a S.  direction. 
Inside  the  cu|ie  is  a spacious  bay,  which  lias  on 
it*  SK.  side  the  bank  and  town  of  Arguin. 

BLANDFORD  FORUM,  a par.,  bor.,  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Coomb's  Ditch, 
Blnndford  (or  N.)  div.,  98  tn.  SW.  London,  on  the 
London  ami  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
parish  3,349  in  1841,  and  3,900  in  1861.  It  is  a 
neat  little  town;  is  situated  on  a bend  of  the  Stour, 
amidst  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  sheep  posture  in 
in  the  kingdom;  a six-arched  bridge  crosses  the 
stream,  and  there  are  two  others  to  facilitate  the 
communications  of  the  town  during  occasional 
rt«snls.  The  houses  nn*  uniform  brick  structures, 
arranged  in  regularly-formed,  and  well  paved  ami 
lighted  street*.  The  church  is  a modem  building 
in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a tower  and  spire. 
There  an*  also  an  Indejiemlent  chapel,  a free  gram- 
mar school,  and  a blue-coat  school,  each  with 
small  endowment*;  almshouses,  supporting  ten  old 
people;  a charity  producing  120/.  a year,  for  ap- 
prenticing poor  boys;  and  another,  now  producing 
300/.  a year,  originally  left  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating four  poor  children.  There  is  a handsome 
town  ball,  and  a neat  theatre;  and  on  a line  down, 
near  the  town,  anuuul  races  are  held  in  August. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  three 
annual  lairs  on  March  7,  July  10,  Nov.  8:  they 
are  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese.  A manufacture 
of  shirt-buttons  employ*  many  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  town  ami  neighbourhood,  but  it  is 
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much  less  extensive  than  formerly.  The  borough  j 
was  incoqiorated  by  charter  of  8rd  of  James  I., 
which  also  granted  the  manor.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act  there  are  four  aldermen  and  | 
twelve  councillors,  and  the  limits  of  the  borough  are  j 
restricted  to  the  town,  w here  09  of  every  100  of  the 
pop.  of  the  par.  reside.  The  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  derived  from  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs, 
lands,  and  quit  rents,  and  averages  nlxntt  2 25/.  a 
year:  they  hold  a court  leet  annually.  A court 
< »f  record  was  granted  by  the  first  charter,  which 
has  long  Iwen  disused.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
lUandford  div.  are  held  in  the  town,  by  the  eo. 
magistrates ; and  monthly  courts  of  the  bishop 
and  archdeacon*  of  the  diocese.  It  is  also  a poll- 
ing town  for  the  county,  and  the  central  town  of 
a union  of  33  parishes,  under  the  Poor  Law  Act : 
it  1 1 as  three  guardians.  Its  rates  amount  to  1,350/. 
Archbishop  Wake  was  a native  of  the  town;  and 
it  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Marlborough 
family. 

BLAXKEXBURG,  a town  of  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  cap.  distr.,  and  formerly  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Blankruburg,  on  a rivulet  of  the  same  I 
name,  37  m.  SSL.  Brunswick.  Pop.  8.980  in  1861. 1 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  some  good  ' 
buildings,  including  a gymnasium  and  a school  of' 
industry.  On  a hill  immediately  adjoining  the 
town  is  a large  heavy-looking  palace  of  the  duke  { 
of  Brunswick  : it  had  a good  collection  of  pictures,  j 
but  the  best  of  them  have  Iwen  removed.  On  the  f 
summit  of  the  Bogonstein,  also  at  a short  distance 
from  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a large  castle, 
constructed  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  in  919,  con- 
sisting of  chamln  rs  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

BLAXTYRK,  a parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark, 
in  which  manufactures  have  made  great  progress. 
The  I Man  tyre  mills  in  the  village  of  Blantyre.  on  I 
the  Clyde,  3 m.  W.  Hamilton,  and  8 m.  SK.  Glas- 
gow, were  erected  in  1783,  for  the  spinning  of  | 
water  twist.  In  1791,  another  mill  was  built  for 
mule  twist,  lx»th  moved  by  water  jsiwer.  In  1813, 
a cotton-weaving  factory  was  established,  which  , 
employes!  soon  after  nearly  600  hands,  the  moving  ( 
power  being  partly  water  anti  partly  steam.  The  , 
dyeing  of  Adrianople  or  Turkey  red  on  cotton  1 
yam  has  been  carried  on  here  from  the  year  1800. 
'rhc>  total  numlsT  of  hands  employed  in  these  va-  I 
riot  is  works,  exclusive  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  I 
is  aUmt  1,000,  of  whom  considerably  more  than  a 
half  are  females.  There  is  a school  connected  j 
with  the  fnill*.  Then*  is  also  a library  for  the 
use  of  the  workmen,  a funeral  society,  and  a so- 
ciety for  religious  purposes,  all  established  by  the 
workmen. 

BLAYE,  a sen-por!  and  fortified  town  of  France, 
d«'p.  Gironde,  cap.  ammd.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tbc  fiirondc,  .11  m.  NNW.  Bordeaux:  lat.  LV  7' 
N..  long.  0°  Kf  \V.  Pop,  4,972  in  1K61,  A rail- 
way. which  has  it*  terminus  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  connects  Blaye  with  Bordeaux.  The 
|iort  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  towns;  the 
former,  however,  is  merely  the  castle  or  citadel, 
built  on  a rock  commanding  the  Gironde.  The 
river  is  here  alxuit  2$  m.  wide:  and  for  its  defence 
Fort  Pate  has  been  constructed  on  an  island  in  its 
channel.  al*»ut  1,(KK)  yard*  from  Blaye,  and  Fort 
Modoc  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  All  ves- 
sels inward  hound  are  required  to  anchor  in  the 
|*<-rt  or  road  of  Blaye,  and  deliver  a manifest  of 
their  cargo,  and  many  of  the  outwani-linund  ships 
call  here  to  take  on  board  provisions,  and  complete  J 
i heir  cargoes.  The  town  has  also  a considerable  , 
direct  trade,  exporting  wine,  brand v,  com,  oil.  j 
soap,  limiter,  apple*.  &e.  Many  of  the  pilots,  so  | 
indispensable  to  ships  navigating  the  Gironde,  re-  j 
side  in  Blaye.  It  lua  tribunals  of  original  juris-  | 


diction  and  of  commerce,  an  agricultural  society, 
a theatre,  Ac.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a fine 
public  fountain.  Blaye  is  very  ancient.  In  1668 
it  was  taken  by  the  Protestants,  and  more  recently 
bv  the  Leaguer*.  The  extensive  marshes  by  which 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  having  been  drained 
by  Henry  IV..  have  liecorae  very  fruitful  of  com 
aiid  other  products.  In  1832,  the  Duchess  of  Beni, 
when  confined  in  the  castle  of  Blaye,  was  brought 
to  Ik*1  of  a daughter. 

BLEICII ERODE,  a town  of  Prussia,  pmv. 
Saxony,  reg.  Erfurth.  between  the  Bode  and  the 
Wipper,  10  m.  SW.  Nnrdhausen.  Pop.  2,8.30  in 
1861.  The  town  ha*  some  oil-mill*  ami  fabrics  of 
serges  and  other  descriptions  of  woollen  cloth. 

BLENHEIM,  or  BLIN I HI  KIM  (Germ.  /Horae 
of  the  Blind'),  a small  village  of  Bavaria,  circ. 
Upper  I>anul»e,  on  the  Danube,  near  Hftchstedt. 
Pop.  726  in  1861.  This  village  is  famous  in  mo- 
dem history  as  lx*ing  the  scene  of  the  great  Ixittlc, 
fought  Aug.  13.  1704,  lx* tween  the  English  and 
Imperialists,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Bavarian*, 
under  Marshal*  Tall Anl  and  Marsin  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria.  Each  army  consisted  of  nearly 
80,000  men.  The  English  and  their  allies  gained 
a complete  and  decisive  victory.  Their  enemies 
left  above  10,000  men  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
field : a vast  number  more  were  drowned  in  the 
Dnnubc,  and  Above  13,000  were  made  prisoner*; 
among  the  latter  were  Marshal  Tallard  (whose  son 
was  killed)  and  many  other  officers  of  distinction. 
All  the  artillery,  Ixiggage,  &c.  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  conquerors. 
The  loss  of  the  latter,  though  severe,  was  not 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  having 
amounted  to  about  5,600  killed  and  8,(MHi  wounded. 

BLENHEIM  PARK,  an  extraqxirnchial  dis- 
trict of  England,  co.  and  liberty  of  Oxford,  60  m. 
WNW.  I/ondon.  Area  2.7(H)  acres,  being  the  de- 
mesne attached  to  Blenheim  House,  an  edifice 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  as  a token  of  the 
national  gratitude  for  the  public  sendees  rendered 
by  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough:  for  which  pur- 
pose 600,000/.  was  voted  bv  parliament,  and  the 
queen  added  the  honour  of  Woodstock  (an  ancient 
property  of  the  crown)  to  the  grant.  It  was  called 
Blenheim  from  the  great  battle  noticed  atave. 
The  usual  entrance  to  this  splendid  domain  is 
from  the  Woodstock  side,  under  a triumphal  arch- 
way of  the  Corinthian  order,  erected  by  the  first 
duchess.  Fronting  the  jialacc  is  a fine  sheet  of 
water,  partaking  of  the  character  both  of  a lake 
ami  river,  and  winding  away  through  a deep  vale; 
this  is  spanned  by  a magnificent  bridge,  and  on 
an  eminence  beyond  the  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  lawn,  i*  a fluted  Corinthian  pillar.  130  A.  high, 
surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  duke  in  a Rinnan 
dress;  on  one  side  the  pedestal  i*  an  inscription 
(written  by  Lord  Rolingbroke)  reciting  his  public 
sen-ices;  on  the  others,  the  acts  of  parliament 
declaratory’  of  his  sendees,  and  abstracts  of  the 
entail  of  his  estates  and  honours.  The  mansion 
occupies  three  sides  of  a parallelogram,  the  prin- 
cijwl  front  being  X.,  and  the  E.  and  W.  side* 
forming  wing*  for  the  domestic  offices,  stable*.  Ac.; 
a terrace  with  several  flights  of  *te|w  gives  due 
effect  to  the  elevations.  The  north  or  principal 
front  extend*  348  ft,  from  wing  to  wing:  it  has 
five  compartments,  and  is  highly  enriched,  c*- 
jxrially  the  central  one,  which  has  a Corinthian 
portico  and  fine  pediment  at  the  height  of  two 
doors;  over  which  is  an  attic  story.  The  south 
or  garden  front  is  of  a plainer  character;  but  its 
compartments  correspond  with  the  other,  and  a 
lliglit  of  steps  leads  to  a portico,  over  the  enta- 
blature of  which  is  a colossal  bust  of  Louis  XIV., 
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lakcn  from  the  gateway  of  Tonrnay.  The  inte-  the  cathedral.  The  former  is  an  immense  pile, 
rior  is  magnificently  finished,  ami  contains  a tine  huilt  at  diftcrent  epochs  and  in  different  styles  of 
collection  of  sculptures,  {paintings,  and  tapestry,  architecture.  Louis  X 1 1.  was  horn  in  this  castle ; 
A well-known  satirical  couplet  raised  a prejudice  and  in  it  also  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  married  to 
against  this  noble  pile,  which  prevented,  for  a 1 the  Due  d'Alenyou,  and  Margaret  of  Valois  to 
lengthened  period,  a fair  estimate  being  formed  of  Henry  IV'.  But  it  derives  its  princi|ml  interest 
its  merits.  The  details  have  been  severely  criti-  from  events  of  a very  different  character.  Here, 
cised ; and  some  of  them  may  be  open  to  censure,  in  December,  1588,  the  Due  de  Guise,  and  his 
But  whatever  may  l»e  the  defects  of  particular  brother  the  Cardinal,  were  basely  murdered  by  the 
parts,  they  arc  lost  in  the  tout  ennenthle.  The  order,  ami  almost  in  the  presence,  of  Henry  111. 
general  effect  of  the  building  is  excellent;  its  This  also  was  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of 
parts  seem  to  he  admirably  combined,  ami  it  has  Mary,  and  of  the  death  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
a most  magnificent  appearance.  It  is  now,  indeed.  The  last  rays  of  glorv  fell  on  this  castle  in  1811, 
admitted  by  general  consent  to  be  a noble  proof  when  Maria  Louisa  held  her  court  in  it  after  tho 
of  the  genius  of  its  architect.  Sir  J.  Vanburgh,  as  capitulation  of  Paris.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a 
well  as  an  ‘illustrious  monument  of  MarlUirough's  barrack.  The  cathedral  is  a handsome  edifice; 
glory,  ami  of  Primin'*  gratitude.’  hut  the  finest  building  in  the  town  is  the  hotel  of 

BLEBfiy  a town  of  F ranee,  den.  Indre  et  Loire,  i the  prefecture,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace.  The 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Cher,  17  m.  ESK.  Tours,  near  ; view  from  its  gardens  is  extensive  and  fine.  In 
the  railway  from  Tours  to  Bourges.  Pop,  3,477  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  Hre  fine  monuments  to 
1861.  The  castle  of  Chenonceaux,  once  the  : (iaston,  Due  d’Orleans,  and  a daughter  of  that 
iroperty  and  residence  of  the  celebrated  Diana  of  i prince.  A suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
\>itiers,  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a handsome  bridge 
Were.  Diana,  having  becu  dispossessed  of  the  of  11  arches,  begun  in  1717.  The  most  ancient 
castle  by  her  rival.  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  latter  ; monument  in  the  town  is  a superb  aqueduct,  u*- 
•uiTounded  it  with  a superb  jiark.  After  many  ! cribcd  to  the  Romans,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It  is 
vicissitudes,  it  was  acquired,  in  1733,  by  M.  1 lupin.  | in  excellent  preservation,  and  conveys  the  waters 
a gentleman  distinguished  by  his  wealth  and  of  several  springs,  a distance  of  about  half  a mile, 
learning,  but  mop:  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  j to  a reservoir  close  to  the  town,  whence  they  are 
wife.  Under  it*  new  master  Chenonceaux  lie-  distribute*!  among  public  fountain*  dispersed  in 
CAine.  the  resort  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
personages  of  the  18th  century,  including,  among 
others,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu.  Buffon.  Fontcnelle, 
and  Bolingbroke.  Rousseau  wrote  several  piece* 

for  the  theatre  of  Qienonceaux,  and  it  was  here  j founded  by  Henry  IV.;  a public  library,  with 
that  the  Detin  de  Villnyt  first  appeareiL  Chen  on-  19,000  volumes;  a royal  society  of  agriculture ; a 
ccaux  escaped  the  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  con-  departmental  nursery,  Ac.  It  ha*  also  a port,  well 
tinues  to  lx*  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  frequented  by  the  craft  navigating  the  Loire;  a 
this  part  of  France.  theatre,  an  ahattoirc,  and  a tlejmt  if f talon*.  It 

BLKTCHINGLY,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  produces  serge*,  hosier)',  ami  gloves,  cutlery  and 
co.  Surrey,  hum!.  Titnndge,  1G  ui.  S.  of  London,  hardware,  ami  leather,  and  bus  n considerable 
on  the  South-Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  {larish  trade  in  wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  firewood,  and 
1,691  in  1HG1.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  end  staves,  liquorice,  and  other  articles.  Bernier,  the 
of  the  chalk  range  that  traverse*  the  <*»,,  and  com-  celebrated  Eastern  traveller,  w as  a native  of 
mand*  extensive  views.  The  church  i*  a tine  Blois. 

s|iecimcu  of  the  earlier  Gothic  style:  there  is  an  BLYTHE  (S.)  or  BLYTH  NOOK,  a sea-port 
endowed  school  for  20  buys,  11  almshouses,  and  town  of  England,  co.  Xorthumlierlujul,  on  the 
several  small  charitable  donations.  There  are  2 Blyth,  12  m.  NE.  by  N.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
annual  fair*,  held  June  22,  and  Nov.  2;  the  latter  j 8 m.  SR.  by  E.  Morpeth,  pop.  in  1801,  1,283;  in 
is  for  hor*<v«,  pig*,  ami  lean  cattle.  Its  ancient  , 1831,  1,944;  and  1,953  in  1361.  It  will  be  seen 
weekly  market  has  been  long  discontinued.  The  j that  the  pop.  is  almost,  on  a standstill.  The  town 
inhah.  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  : the  j is  situate  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  where  it  dls- 
upper  part  of  the  j*ar.  (in  which  the  town  1*  1 charges  itself  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  out- 
sit uated)  is  a sandy  ami  chalky  soil,  the  lower  port  >i*ted  t ill  lately  of  a few'  narrow  ill-laid-out  street*; 
clay,  liletchingly  returned  2 mem.  to  the  II.  of  I but  modem  improvement*  are  giving  it  a new 
l*.  from  the  23d  ui  Kdw.  1.  till  the  passing  of  the  Jispect.  It*  church  i*  a <"ha|*el  of  case  to  iho 
Reform  Act.  by  which  it  was  disfranchised ; the  parish  church  of  Karsdon : Methodist*.  Preaby- 
right  of  election  was  in  the  holders  of  burgage  terians,  and  other  dissenters  have  place*  of  w orship, 
tenure*,  amounting  to  130.  A castle,  built  h«m»ii  The  coal  trade  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
after  tiie  Conquest,  formerly  stood  on  the  brow  of  tent,  ami  iron  from  the  Bedlington  works  is  largely 
a hill  at  the  \V.  end  of  the  town.  There  are  some  I exported.  The  harlxiur  is  excellent  for  ships  of 
vestiges  in  this  parish  of  the  residence  of  Earl  ■ small  burden,  affording  free  entrance  and  safe 
Godwin,  who  retreated  hither  when  hi*  Kentish  anchorage  in  all  season* ; ami  the  coant  for  some 
estates  were  inundated : the  railway  passes  through  miles  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  bathing.  There  i* 
it,  on  the  X.  side.  j here  a dry  dock,  a custom-house  dependent  on 

BLOIS,  a town  of  France,  rap.  dcp.  Loir  ct  that  of  Newcastle,  a lighthouse,  and  a beacon - 
Cher,  on  the  acclivity  of  a hill  on  the  right  hank  » light. 

of  the  Ixiire,  35  in.  SSW.  Orleans,  on  the  rail-  i BOAVISTA,  the  mast  easterly  of  the  Cape  de 
way  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux.  Pop.  20,231  in  ( Verde  islands,  which  see. 

I8G1.  Blois  L*  neither  a large,  a well -built,  nor  u | IMlBBIO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
handsome  town;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  its  Genoa,  on  tiie  Trobbia,  34  m.  NE.  Genoa.  Pop. 
houses  are  mean  and  its  streets  narrow,  crooked,  4,530  in  1 858.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
ami  sometime*  not  accessible  to  carriages;  hut  it  and  is  the  seal  of  a bishopric,  ami  of  a tribunal  of 
i*  remarkable  from  the  beauty  of  it*  situation,  its  ; original  jurisdiction.  It  was  ceded  to  Sardinia  in 
antiquity,  its  monuments,  ami  the  historical  events  [ 1743.  by  Austria. 

of  which  it  ha*  been  the  theatre.  At  one  ext  re- | BOBKO  V,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov, 
mity  of  the  town  is  the  castle,  und  at  the  other  J Voroucge,  on  the  Bitioug,  52  m.  SE.  Voruiiege; 


different  part*  ut  the  city.  Blois  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  a court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a de- 
partmental college,  a diocesan  seminar)',  ami  a 
secondary  ecclesiastical  school;  a botanical  garden, 
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lat.  50°  5'  N.,  long.  40°  10'  E.  Pop.  3,592  in  1358. 
The  town  has  two  churches,  and  include*  a large 
space  laid  out  in  gardens.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  number  of  beavers  ( bobry ) formerly  found 
in  its  vicinity. 

BOBRUISK,  or  BOBKISK,  a town  of  Russia 
in  Kuro|»e,  gov.  Minsk,  on  the  Bohruia,  wlicre  it 
tails  into  the  Berezina  cap.  dist.  90  in.  SE.  Minsk. 
Pop.  22,055  in  1858.  The  town  was  strongly  for- 
titied  in  1810  and  1812,  and  was  ineffectually 
attacked  by  the  French  during  the  last  of  those 
years.  It  has  four  churches  and  a gymnasium. 

BOTHNIA,  a town  of  Galicia,  cap.  circ..  near 
the  lialwt,  25  miles  ESE.  Cracow,  on  the  railway 
from  Cracow  to  Vienna.  Pop.  5,500  in  1857.  The 
town  has  a gymnasium,  and  a l>oard  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  mines  and  salt-works.  For  nn 
account  of  the  latter,  which  arc  very  extensive, 
see  Wiemczka. 

BOTHOLD,  or  BOCK  HOLT,  a town  of  Prussia, 
pruv.  Westphalia,  reg.  Munster,  on  the  Ahd,  15  m. 
ENE.  Cleves.  Pop,  6,188  in  1801.  There  are 
rich  iron-mines  in  its  vicinity ; and  it  has  some 
trade  in  coni  and  spirits,  with  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  silk. 

BOCHUM,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  West- 
phalia, reg.  Amslierg,  cap.  circ.,  25  m.  NE.  1 ) Us- 
Mildoif,  or.  the  railway  from  DUsseldorf  to  M (luster. 
Pop.  9,855  in  1861.  The  town  has  three  churches 
and  a college,  and  manufactures  of  cloth,  steel,  , 
iron,  and  jewellery. 

BOCK  1 NO,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hund.  1 1 inch  ford:  area  of  j»ar.  3,800  acres. 
Pop.  8,555  in  1801.  The  village,  ulmost  con- 
tiguous to  Braintree,  and  31  m.  E.  by  N.  London, 
consists  principally  of  a single  stm*t,  extending 
along  the  high  road  from  lxmdon  to  the  E.  coun- 
ties. There  are  several  com  and  fulling  mills  on 
the  river  Brain.  It  lias  a free  school,  endowed  by 
Dr.  Gmiden,  bishop  of  Worcester,  for  the  education 
of  30  boys;  an  almshouse,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Hcmy  VI.;  and  some  other  charities.  (Sec 
Braintrf.e.) 

BODMIN,  a bor.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  bund,  Trigg.  25  ro.  W.  by  N.  Plymouth 
on  the  Treat  Western  railway.  Bodmin  is  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  built  on  a gradual 
acclivity,  between  two  bills,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  one  main  street  nearly  a tnile  in  length.  The 
bouses  are  an  intermixture  of  low  irregular 
ancient  structures,  and  neatly  built  modem  ones. 
'Fhe  church  (rebuilt  about  a.i>.  1472)  Is  a spacious 
structure  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  situated  in  the 
vale  of  the  E.  end.  whence  the  town  gradually 
ascends.  The  Calvinists,  Wesleyan.*,  and  Bryan- 
ites  have  each  cliaj»els.  There  is  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Eliznlieth,  and  a 
national  girls'  school  The  town-ball  was  origi- 
nally the  refectory  of  St.  Austin's  Prion' ; each  of 
its  ends  are  fitted  as  courts  of  justice,  and  the  in- 
termediate area  used  as  a corn-market ; over  the 
whole  ore  grand  jury  and  public  Assembly-rooms. 
The  population  of  the  municipal  borough  was 
4,466.  and  of  the  pari,  borough  6,381  in  1861.  The 
pari,  boundaries  comprise  the  entire  pnn*h.  and 
also  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Holland,  lainivet, 
and  Lanhydrock,  in  all  an  area  of  16,300  acres.  It 
has  returned  2 mem.  to  the  H.  ofC.  since  the  23d 
of  Edw.  I. ; the  right  of  election  haling  been 
vested,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  cor- 
{* >rntion.  In  1864  there  were  408  registered 
electors.  The  market  is  luld  on  Saturday,  and  it 
has  several  fairs.  The  chief  manufacture  is  shoe's, 
of  which  a considerable  number  are  made,  and 
sold  at  the  different  markets  and  fairs  of  the 
county.  A branch  railroad,  commencing  at  Wade 
bridge  (at  the  head  of  Pads  tow  harbour),  about 
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6 m.  in  a NVV.  direction,  terminates  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  by  which  coals  and  other  articles  are 
brought  to  it,  as  well  as  lime  and  sea  sand  to  the 
agricultural  district  through  which  it  juwses.  Bod- 
min is  governed  by  a mayor,  3 aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.  It  is  a stannary  town,  and  had  at  an 
; early  period  the  privilege  of  stamping  tin.  The 
summer  assizes,  3 of  the  general  fjuarter  sessions, 
and  the  election  courts  fur  the  E.  division  of  Corn- 
wall, are  held  here, 

B (EOT  I A,  a famous  region  of  ancient,  and  now 
of  indep.  Greece,  prov.  E.  Hell  as  and  forming  the 
N.  jiart  of  the  monarchy  of  Attica  and  Bosnia, 
l x’ tween  lat.  38°  9'  and  38°  44'  N.,  long.  22°  53' 
and  23°  49'  E. ; shape  triangular,  having  N W. 
Phocia,  N.  the  Opuntian  Locris  NE.  the  channel* 
of  Talanda  and  Kgripo,  and  S.  Attica  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  length  E.  to  W.  about  42  m.; 
greatest  breadth  27  m. 

Its  mountain*,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
Zagora  (an.  Hr! icon)  mostly  surround  or  divide  it 
into  two  principal  basins  those  of  the  Ccphl*us 
and  Thebe*.  It*  chief  rivers  are  the  Gavrins 
; ( Cephisun ) and  the  Asopo  {Asttjtut),  It  contains 
three  lakes,  those  of  Tojxdias  ( Copaid) , Samoa 
(7/y/iVw),  and  Parnlimni;  the  first  the  largest  in 
Greece.  It  is  a high,  but  well-watered  region ; 
and  as  many  of  the  streams  find  their  way,  and 
the  lakes  a vent  to  the  sea,  only  by  means  of  sub- 
terrancoiiB  courses,  marshes  almond ; and  the 
atmosphere  is  damp,  foggy,  oppressive,  and  un- 
healthy in  some  places,  as  at  Livadia,  where  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  prevalent.  The  fertility  of 
Ikeotia  is,  however,  such,  that  it  ha*  always  an 
abundant  crop,  though  elsewhere  famine  should 
prevail.  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  especially 
with  w heat,  rice,  madder,  cotton,  maize,  hemp,  and 
tobacco.  Helicon  1*  clothed  in  its  lower  parts  with 
evergreens;  alx>ve  these  there  is  a forest  of  pirn*, 
and  its  top  is  often  capped  with  snow ; kennex  oak 
grows  abundantly,  and  6,000  okes  (258.000  lbs.)  of 
gall-nuts  arc  collected  yearly.  The  lake  To|M>lins 
still  produces  the  reeds  anciently  so  celebrated  for 
rustic  flutes,  ami  Boeotian  piper*  are  still  in  high 
repute.  Most  of  the  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  built  of  these  reeds.  Flocks  of  bustards  inhabit 
the  hanks  of  Topolias  ; and  its  large  eels  dried  and 
salted,  form  a considerable  article  of  trade.  Many 
s|s)ta  in  Ihuotia  present  striking  scenery.  It  forms 
two  eparchies,  those  ofThcbcs  ( Thiva ) and  Livadia, 
which  are  its  two  principal  towns. 

BOGENDOKF,  a village  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Silesia,  reg.  Liegnitz,  18  m.  WSW.  Sagan.  Pop. 
1,750  in  1861.  'Hie  village  has  in  its  vicinity 
mine*  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  copper  and 
lend. 

BOG  LI  POOR.  See  Bhacoulporb. 

BOGNOK,  a mariu  town  and  elmpelry  of  Eng- 
land. co.  Sussex,  rape  Chichester,  hund.  Aldwick, 
par.  S.  Berstod,  56  m.  S\V.  by  S.  London,  at  the 
terminus  of  a branch  line  of  the  London.  Brighton, 
and  South  Toast  railway.  Pop.  2.523  in  1861. 

] The  town  is  situated  on  the  coast  between  SeLsey 
Bill  and  Worthing,  amidst  rock*  that  extend  in  a 
curving  direction  2 or  3 ra.  into  the  sea,  and  make 
it  inaccessible  except  to  the  smaller  class  of  coasting 
vessels ; there  is  a good  beach,  and  even*  accom- 
modation for  bathing.  Previously  to  1780  it  was 
a small  fishing  village,  ami  this  is  still  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  resident  population,  who  send  their 
produce  to  the  Ixindon  market.  In  the  al*»ve 
year  Sir  R.  Hot  ham  commenced  building  n villa 
and  some  good  lodging-houses,  since  which  this 
watering-place  has  continued  to  enlarge,  ami  form* 
a favourite  re*ort  for  those  who  seek  retirement, 
rather  than  gaiety,  in  occasional  changt*  of  seem*. 
It  is  sheltered  on  the  N.  by  the  South  Down  hills, 
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n range  extending  fn>in  Ported  own  to  Dover.  The 
Portsmouth  and  Arundel  Canal  passes  within  3 m. 
There  are  Episcopal,  Independent,  anti  Wesleyan 
chapels;  a school,  in  which  20  girls  are  clothed 
and  educated;  another  (founded  l»v  the  late  Prin- 
cess Charlotte)  for  50  girls ; and  good  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
The  regulation  of  the  town  is  placed  under  com- 
missioners (by  an  Act  of  Parliament),  who  meet 1 
monthly,  and  levy  a duty  of  2s.  a chaldron  on 
coals,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairing  roads, 
Ac.  Weekly  markets  are  held,  in  a spacious  modern 
market-place,  oil  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  on 
annual  fair  on  the  5th  anti  Oth  of  July. 

BOGODOUKHOF, or  IK HiODUCilOW,  atown 
of  Russia  in  Euroi>c,  gov.  Khurkof,  cap.  distr.,  on 
the  Mcrlo.  GO  m.  X E.  Poltava ; lat.  50°  2'  X.,  long. 
35°  60'  K.  Pop.  10,000  in  1358.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a rampart  and  a ditch.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  employed  in  tanning  and 
dressing  leather,  and  making  it  up  into  boots  and 
shtx*s ; they  also  cam'  on  a considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  hides. 

BOGORODITSK,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Tula,  cap.  distr..  at  the  continence  of  the 
Leanoi-Oiqieit  anti  the  Viarkova,  40  m.  SSE.  Tula. 
Pop.  4,504  in  1858.  The  town  has  an  Imperial 
castle,  anti  four  churches.  The  country  round  is 
productive  of  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  honey,  which 
form  the  principal  objects  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 

BOGOTA  (formerly  Santa  Ft  de  Bogota),  a city  1 
of  Colombia,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  anti  the  scat  of  i 
the  government,  on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  foot  i 
of  Mount  Chingusa,  8,616  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ] 
aea;  225  ni.  E.  the  Pacific  Ocean,  50  in.  E.  the 
river  Magtlalcuo,  66  tn.  SE.  Ilouda,  and  131  in. 
NE.  Xeyva;  lat.,  4°  37'  X.,  long.  74°  10'  W. 
Pop.  from  30,000  to  40,000.  Owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, the  city  enjoys  a tine  and  equable  tenq*era- 
ture;  the  climate,  however,  is  exceedingly  humid, 
though  not  unhealthy.  The  first  apiH>aranoe  of 
the  town  from  the  N’W.  is  very  imposing:  being 
built  on  rising  ground,  it  forms  a sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  white  towers  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  monasteries  of  Montserrat  and  Guadalupe  are 
seen  seated  on  lofty  peaks  Ixdiiud  it.  Streets  gene- 
rally narrow,  but  regular,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  some  having  a stream  of  water 
Constantly  flowing  down  the  middle;  all  of  them 
are  paved,  and  the  principal  ones  have  footpaths. 
The  chief  street,  or  Culle  Ileal,  has  at  its  extremity 
the  jtlaca  mayvr,  or  princi|ml  square,  where  the 
market  is  held  ; it  is  formed  by  the  cathedral,  the 
>alacc  of  the  president,  and  the  custom-house. 
Sogota  being  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  the 
bouses  are  low.  with  thick  walls,  elegance  being 
commonly  sacrificed  to  solidity.  Nearly  half  the 
area  of  the  city  is  occupied  bv  religious  structures: 
there  arc  26  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  l* 
monasteries,  and  3 nunneries ; and  four-sixths  of 
the  houses  in  Bogota  are  said  to  belong  to  them. 
The  cathedral,  built  in  1H14,  and  distinguished  by 
the  simplicity  of  its  interior,  was  destroyed  by  nil 
earthquake  in  1X27.  Most  of  the  other  churches  ! 
are  more  remarkable  for  gorgeousneas  and  gilding  ! 
than  for  task* ; gems  are  lavished  in  profusion  upon  ! 
the  statues.  The  palace  of  the  former  viceroys  of 
New  Granada,  now  occupied  by  the  president  of 
the  republic,  can  boast  no  architectural  beauty. 
The  mint  is  a large  plain  building.  There  arc 
three  sets  of  barracks,  two  quartets,  and  an  artillery 
de|»6t,  where  all  military  equipments  are  made,  and 
articles  of  European  manufacture  repaired;  some 
of  the  convents  have  hospitals  attached,  but  they 
are  wref died !v conduct ed,  ami  very  dirty.  It  has 
a university  and  three  colleges,  the  principal  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Jesuits;  a school  of  chemistry 
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and  mineralogy;  a Lancastrian  school  on  the  most 
IUhtaI  principles;  a national  academy;  and  a 
public  library.  There  is  a theatre,  a well-con- 
structed building,  and  well  attended  ; but  the  jier- 
fonnances  are  Uni.  The  private  houses  in  Bogota 
are  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  whitewashed, 
and  tiled  ; latterly  their  style  has  been  considerably 
improved.  Beams  are  now  concealed  by  a ceiling ; 
glass  has  been  introduced  into,  and  barricades  re- 
moved from,  the  windows;  the  street  doors  are 
better  painted,  and  light  balconies  have  begun  to 
supersede  enormous  and  heavy  galleries.  In  gene- 
ral, the  houses  are  built  with  a court  in  the  centre, 
round  which  runs  a gallery  or  a covered  terra  it*. 
The  furniture  is  simple,  but  European  carpets  and 
other  manufactures  are  now  in  verv  general  use. 
There  are  no  chimneys,  stoves  only  being  used. 
In  the  principal  streets,  the  ground  floors  are 
occupied  by  shops  ; these  are,  however,  dirty  and 
dark,  and  the  only  admission  for  daylight  is  by 
the  door.  Almost  every  inhabitant,  not  in  the 
employ  of  government,  in  the  church,  or  in  the 
armv,  is  a shopkeeper.  ‘ Seated  upon  his  counter, 
smoking  incessantly,  and  giving  laconic  answers 
to  his  customers,  the  Colombian  merchant  in  many 
resjiects  resembles  those  of  Sinvma  or  Aleppo.’ 
The  city  is  very  badly  lighted;  there  are  no  com- 
mon sewers;  and  the  tilth  being  cast  into  the 
streams  that  run  through  the  streets  renders  them 
infectious.  Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  |s>pnla- 
tion,  and  the  want  of  carriages,  some  of  the  streets 
are  overgrown  with  grass.  The  market  is  well  and 
cheaply  supplied  with  provisions;  but  Euro|»eaii 
manufactures  are  said  to  Ik*  extravagantly  dear. 
There  are  no  carts  or  vehicles  of  any  description, 
tmflic  being  carried  on  exclusively  bv  mules.  The 
environs  of  Bogota  are  agreeable,  but  little  fre- 
quented, the  favourite  promenade  being  the 
ulnmeda , or  public  walk,  at  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  town.  The  costume  of  the  females  is  pecu- 
liar. Rich  and  |»oor  dress  alike  out  of  doors : the 
mantilla  is  worn  ; a piece  of  blue  cloth  enveloftes 
the  head,  and  covers  all  the  feature’s  excepting  the 
eyes,  reaching  to  the  waist ; anti  the  whole  is 
crow'tied  by  a broad-brimmed  leaver  hat.  The 
women  of  Bogota  arc  generally  acknowledged  to 
he  handsome ; their  complexions  arc  fair  and 
clear;  their  physiognomy  is  Spanish.  Visiting, 
evening  parties,  halls,  masquerades,  and  religions 
processions  are  their  chief  amusements ; as  bull- 
fights cock-tights,  the  theatre,  and  gambling  ure 
those  of  the  men. 

Bogota  was  founded  by  Gnnznlo  Ximenes  do 
Quesada,  who  built  twelve  huts  here  in  1538;  in 
1548  it  was  created  a citv,  and  made  the  seat  of  a 
royal  audiencia ; and  in  1 561  advanced  to  the  ho- 
nours of  a metropolitan  see.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Xew  Granada,  while  a colony  of  $]tniti ; a dis- 
tinction which,  since  the  war  of  liticrntion,  it  has 
changed  for  the  greater  one  it  at  present  enjoys, 
as  the  head  city  of  a free  state. 

BOGWANGOLA,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan, 
pn»v.  Bengal,  8 ra.  XE.  Moorshediibad ; lat. 
514°  21'  X.,  long.  88° 29'  E.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
Itaraboo,  mats,  and  thatch;  hut  is  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  from  hence  the  cap.  of  the 
district  is  chiefly  supplied  with  grain. 

ROHAIN,  n tow’n  of  France,  ddp.  Aisnc,  cap. 
canton,  16  m.  XXK.  St. Quentin,  on  a brunch  line 
of  the  Northern  of  France  railway.  Pop.  5,051  in 
1861.  It  has  a fabric  of  German  clocks  5 carillon, 
and  produces  shawls  and  gauzes. 

BOHEMIA  (German  II  oh  men , Boh.  Czech ) 
(Kingdom  of),  an  inland  country,  occupying  the 
centre  of  Kttro|>e.  and  forming  an  important  |>or- 
tion  of  the  Austrian  empire, between  lat.  48°  34' 
and  51°  3'  X.,  and  long.  12°  5'  and  16°  46'  E., 
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having  XE.  Prussian  Silesia,  X.  and  XW.  Saxony. 
SW.  Havana,  and  S.  ami  SE.  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  and  Moravia.  Shape,  an  irregular  rhom- 
1m iid  ; greatest  length,  E.  and  W.f  200  in. ; greatest  | 
breadth,  X.  to  S.,  170  m.  The  total  area  of  the  | 
kingdom  amounts  to  902*85  Austrian,  or  20,285  j 
English  square  miles.  The  population  numbered 
3,828,749  in  1831,  and  had  increased,  at  the  gene-  1 
ral  census  of  Oct,  31,  1857,  to  4,705,525.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  numlier  s|nnk  the  Slavonic,  and  ; 
the  rest  the  German  language.  Bohemia  is  more  I 
densely  jiopiilated  than  any  other  part  of  the  I 
Austrian  empire. 

Mountain*  and  Hirer*. — Bohemia  is  a basin,  ] 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountain-ranges.  | 
w hich  in  some  parts  rise  to  upwards  of  5,000  ft.  in  | 
height.  From  the  Fiehtelgehirge  (pine  mountains),  i 
near  the  W.  extremity,  the  chain  tallied  the  Erzge-  | 
birge  (ore  mountains)  runs  NE„  forming  the 
boundary  between  Bohemia  ami  Saxony,  as  far  as  , 
the  exit  of  the  Elbe  from  the  first- men tioned  j 
country.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  Ls  the 
Schwarzwnld,  about  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
parallel  to  it  ia  the  Mittelgehirge  (midland  moun-  j 
tains),  which  nms  as  far  as  the  1.  Iwink  of  the  ; 
Elbe.  From  the  r.  hank  of  the  Elbe,  E.  and  SE., ! 
forming  in  part  the  frontier  against  Prussia,  mn  a 
scries  of  chains  entitled  successively  the  Lannitzer, 
Iser,  Kiesen  (giant),  and  Sudctengebirge.  the 
loftiest  point  of  which,  the  Snotr-cap,  is  fn>m  5,200 
to  5,400  ft.  in  height.  The  SW.  bonier  is  formed 
by  the  Bbhtnerw  aid.  or  Bohemian  forest  moun- 
tains, included  in  the  Ilcrcynian  forest  of  the 
ancients,  and  a branch  from  the  Fiehtelgehirge: 
they  are  wild  and  precipitous,  and  contrast  re- 
markably with  the  .Moravian  chain  in  the  SE., 
which  is  of  gentle  ascent,  varying  from  2.000  to 
3,000  ft.  in  height,  ami  separating  the  affluents  of 
the  Elbe  from  those  of  the  Danuls'.  Within  those 
boundaries,  Bohemia  present*  an  undulating  sur- 
face, with  an  inclination  for  the  most  |«irt  towards 
the  X.;  its  hills  are  sometimes  steep,  and  even  | 
precipitous,  but  rising  generally  no  higher  than 
nlMiut  -r8R»  or  000  ft.  ulxive  the  level  of  t he  sea. 

Bohemia  forms,  in  fact,  an  elevated  plateau, 
sloping  towarils  the  X.,  and  drained  hv  the  Elite, 
which  traverses  two-thirds  of  its  breadth,  ami 
receives  the  numerous  brooks  and  streams  that 
descend  from  its  lofty  harriers.  The  sources  of 
this  great  river  are  in  the  Kiescngebirge  moun- 
tains, whence  it  descends,  in  a S.  direction,  to 
Pardubitz.  and  thence  W.  ns  far  as  Melnik,  where, 
after  receiving  the  Moldau,  it  becomes  navigable. 
In  its  course  to  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  it  is  joined 
besides  by  the  Adler,  at  Ktinigingrtttz,  the  Iser. 
and  the  Eger;  the  Wattawa.  Saxawa,  Bernimkn, 
and  Luschnitz  fall  into  the  Moldau  before  its 
junction  with  the  Elbe.  The  Moldau  is  navigable  1 
from  Budweis.  and  a railway  between  that  town 
ami  Linz,  oil  the  Danulie.  completed  as  early  as 
1*24,  forms  n connecting  link  of  communication 
lx- tween  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sen. 
This  Budweis-Linz  railroad  was  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe;  but  Is-ing only  adapted  to  carriages  drawn 
bv  horses,  and  having  to  pnss  over  considerable 
heights,  which  occasion  much  difficulty  and  ex- 
|*  nse  in  trans|xirling  goods  the  advantages  it 
afforded  were  iiiMifticicnt  to  divert  the  course  of 
trade  into  this  new  channel. 

Mineral *. — The  mineral  riches  of  Bohemia  are 
of  considerable  imjMirtance  and  value.  From  the 
13th  to  the  17th  centuries,  considerable  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  were  obtained  ; the  first  is  now, 
however,  no  longer  met  with,  except  occasionally 
in  small  quantities,  in  the  lied*  of  some  of  the 
streams  ; but  altovc  20.000  marks  of  silver  are  still 
obtained  annually  from  the  lead  mines.  The  latter 
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produce  alsuit  00,000  cwta.  a year  of  lead  and 
litharge.  Iron  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, hut  the  product  is  but  trifling,  not  exceeding 
from  15.000  to  20,000  tons  a year.  There  are  also 
tin  mines  (the  only  ones  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions), with  mines  of  copper,  zinc,  cinnabar, 
arsenic,  cobnlt,  A*c.  Coal  is  pretty  abumlnnt,  par- 
ticularly in  the  X.  parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  the 
produce,  which  has  increased  very  rapidly  of  late 
years,  is  nbove  100,000  tons  a year.  There  arc  a 
great  variety  of  mineral  springs,  those  of  Topi  it  7., 
Carlsbad,  and  Seidlitz  having -a  Kurofiean  reputa- 
tion. About  800,000  bottles  of  water  from  these 
springs  are  annually  exported.  All  the  salt  used 
in  Bohemia  is  imported.  The  working  of  the 
mines  is  superintended  by  two  mining  commis- 
sions. at  .Toacliimsthal  and  Przibratn.  I fnder  these 
are  23  inferior  mining  courts  and  branches,  the 
miners  having  tlieir  own  codes  of  law  ami  especial 
courts  of  justice;  the  whole  is  controlled  by  a de- 
partment of  the  ministry  of  finance  at  Vienna. 

Climate  very  healthy,  but,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  country,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  cold.  In 
the  mountainous  regions,  the  snow,  which  often 
lies  12  ft.  deep,  dues  not  disappear  until  April; 
the  mildest  climate  is  that  01  the  valky  of  the 
Elite.  At  Prague,  the  mean  tem|*oraturo  of  the 
year  is  nlsrnt  47°  Fahr.  The  prevalent  winds  arc 
westerly. 

Soil  and  Aprindture. — The  soil  of  Bohemia  con- 
sists principally  of  a clayey  l«*am,  but  in  parts 
| sandy  loams  and  sand  predominate.  In  some  of 
. the  mountainous  circles  there  is  a good  deal  of 
waste  land;  but,  shaking  generally,  the  valleys 
I are  very  fertile.  The  finest  land  is  in  the  circle  of 
1 Saaz.  ( If  the  total  ana  of  the  kingdom,  amounting 
1 to  20,285  Eng.  sq.  m.,  or  12,982,ihio  Eng.  acres,  it 
is  estimated  that  1 1,050,673  acres  are  under  culture 
or  otherwise  productive,  being  distributed  as  fid- 
lows : — Arable  lands.  6.532,509  acres ; common 
pasture  lands,  869,<i(>2  acres;  woods,  3,393,215 
acres;  vineyards,  6,357  acres;  meadows  and  gar- 
dens. 338,930  acres;  the  rest  being  barren  moun- 
tains, water,  roads,  and  other  uneultivnble  lands. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Germany,  rye  forma  the 
principal  crop,  and  next  to  it  is  oats,  and  then 
barley  ami  wheat.  Potatoes  are  now  very  c xten- 
aivelv  cultivated,  particularly  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  where  they  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people.  Flax  and  hemp  are  principal 
objects  of  attention,  and  supply  the  material  for 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country.  Hops,  which 
arc  excellent,  are  rai*ed  in  considerable  quantities, 
about  12,000  cwt.  being  annually  exported  to 
Bavaria  only.  The  culture  of  beet-root,  with  a 
view  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  has  of  late  years 
increased  very  rapidly  ; there  were,  in  1805,  almve 
100  factories  in  operation.  Some  wine  is  made, 
but  the  quality  is  very  inferior,  and  beer  is  the 
national  leverage.  Until  recently,  hut  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  stock  husbandry; 
latterly,  however,  considerable  efforts  have  U«n 
made  to  improve  the  breeds,  and  these  have  Is-en 
j very  successful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
' sheep.  The  supply  of  cattle  is  inadequate  for  the 
j consumption,  and  there  is  annually  a large  impor- 
tation from  Poland  anil  Hungary. 

On  the  whole,  agriculture  in  Itohemin.  though  a 
gissl  deal  improved,  is  still  in  a very  liaekwnrd 
state.  This,  no  doubt,  is  asmliahle  to  a variety  of 
causes  ; but  principally,  perhaps,  to  the  depressed 
state  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  want  of  leases. 
Most  of  the  land  is  jwiroellcd  out  into  immense 
estates;  and  these  are  cultivated,  either  by  pea- 
sants employed  bv,  and  working  on  account  of.  the 
, landlord,  or  by  petty  occupiers,  paying  a lalwmr 
, rent  for  their  land.  Mr.  Glcig  has  given  some 
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curious  details  in  reference  to  this  subject  in  his  l 
Travels  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Ac.  * Of  large 
towns,’  he  says,  * there  seems  to  Ik?,  in  Bohemia, 
very  few ; hut  every  vale  and  strath  is  crowded 
with  human  dwellings  ; village  succeeding  village, 
and  hamlet  trending  on  hamlet,  with  the  most 
remarkable  fecundity.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
may  strain  your  eyes  in  vain  in  search  of  those 
species  of  habitations  which  give  to  our  English 
landscapes  t heir  peculiar  charm.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  all  Bohemia — 1 question  whether  there  lie 
in  all  Germany — as  a park ; and  as  to  detached 
farm-houses,  they  arc  totally  unknown.  The  nobi- 
lity inhabit  what  they  term  schlosses.  that  is  to 
say,  castles  or  palaces,  which  are  invariably  planted  1 
down  either  in  the  very  heart  of  a town  or  large 
village,  or  at  most  a gun-shot  removed  from  it,  j 
No  sweeping  meadows  surround  them  with  their  | 
tasteful  swells,  their  umbrageous  covers,  ami  lordly 
avenues  ; no  deer  troop  from  glade  to  glade,  or 
cluster  in  groups  round  the  stem  of  some  giant  oak, 
their  favourite  haunt  for  ages.  But  up  to  the 
very  hall  door,  or  at  least  to  the  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  girdles  in  the  court-yard,  perhaps 
12  or  20  ft,  wide,  the  plough  regularly  passes.  A 
garden,  the  graf  generally  possesses,  and  his  taste 
in  flowers  is  good;  but  it  almost  always  hapjKMia 
that  his  very  gardeu  affords  no  privacy,  and  that 
his  flowers  are  huddled  together  within  some  1 
narrow  sjiace.  perhaps  in  tin*  very  court -yard  of  ; 
which  I have  already  spoken  as  alone  dividing  his 
mansion  from  the  open  and  cultivated  lields.  With 
respect,  again,  to  the  condition  of  the  cultivators, 
that  is,  in  all  xupects, so  different  from  the  state 
of  our  agricultural  gentlemen  at  home,  that,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  saving  over  again  what  lias  been  | 
stated  a thousand  times  already,  I must  describe 
it  at  length.  In  the  tirst  place,  then,  there  is  no 
class  of  |M*rsons  in  Bohemia  corres|Kiiiding  to  our  I 
English  farmer.  Nobody  hires  laud  in  order  to  j 
make  a profit  out  of  it,  at  least  nobody  for  such  a 
purpose  hires  a large  tract  of  land  ; but  each  indi- 
vidual cultivates  his  own  estate,  whether  it  lie  of 
wide  or  of  nnrrow  extent.  Thus  the  graf,  or 
prince,  though  he  be  the  owner  of  an  entire  circle, 
is  yet  the  only  fanner  within  that  circle.  He  does 
*ioi  let  an  acre  of  ground  to  a tenant ; but  having 
built  what  he  conceives  to  l»e  an  adequate  number 
of  bouerin-houses,  he  plants  in  each  of  these  a 
boner- man,  and  pays  him  for  tilling  the  ground  i 
These  bouerin-houses,  again,  are  all  clustered  toge- 
ther into  villages,  so  that  the  boucr-man  is  never  j 
without  an  abundant  society  adapted  to  his  tastes;  j 
and  very  happily,  albeit  very  rudely,  bis  days  ami  j 
nights  apjK'ar  to  1m?  spent. 

* The  land  in  Bohemia  does  not,  however,  belong  ; 
exclusively  to  any  order  in  the  community.  Many  j 
bouer-meu  are  owners  of  their  farms,  some  of  them  j 
to  the  extent  of  100  acres  and  more;  while  almost  | 
every  township  has  its  territories,  which,  like  the  i 
noble’s  estate,  are  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  : 
burgh.  But  in  all  cases  it  is  the  owner,  and  not  j 
the  cultivator,  to  whom  the  proceeds  of  the  harvest  j 
lading.  These  are,  indeed,  gathered  in  and  housed 
for  him  by  his  representatives,  who,  in  uddition  to 
some  tixed  money  payments,  for  the  most  part  | 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  keeping  a cow  or  two  on  ! 
the  wastes  belonging  to  the  manor ; hut  all  the  1 
risk  ami  trouble  of  converting  bis  grain  into  money  ! 
attaches  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.’  (ii.  19.)  | 

But  though  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  ; 
be  cultivated  in  the  way  described,  by  hired  lnlniur,  , 
still  it  is  certain  that  a good  deal  is  let  in  Bo-  1 
hernia,  as  in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  not  ; 
fur  money  or  a quantity  of  produce,  but  for  a cer-  ! 
tain  amount  of  labour  to  be  |ieifonncdon  the  estate  | 
of  the  lord,  which  amount  is  regulated  by  a law 


j called  the  Roboth-patmt.  Mr.  Reeve,  in  his  Sketches 
j of  Bohemia,  has  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
relation  sulisistiiig  between  the  lords  and  those 
occupying  their  estates,  under  this  system  : — 

‘ The  subjects,  as  they  are  termed,  an*  all  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  estates  ; the  lord  collects 
the  king’s  taxes,  besides  his  own  dues,  and  sends 
an  annual  supply  of  recruits  to  the  itiqicrial  army. 
He  has  the  power  of  cx|M*lling  misdemeanants 
from  his  estate,  and  he  exercises  a certain  con- 
trol over  his  subjects ; but  the  peasants  are  by  no 
means  attached  to  the  soil ; ami  they  may  always 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  against  their  lord, 
with  a proverbial  certainty  (such  is  the  policy  of 
the  government)  of  gaining  their  cause.  On  tlm 
other  hand,  the  lord  represents  the  government  to 
his  jieasnnts,  and  the  iieasants  to  the  government ; 
and  whilst  he  is  accountable  to  the  justice  of  the 
country,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  exercise  a bene- 
ficent influence  over  the  lower  orders.  He  provides 
for  their  instruction;  he  introduces  improvements, 
ami  encourages  trade;  he  increases  their  commer- 
cial relations;  he  arbitrates  in  their  disputes;  and 
in  proportion  to  his  fulfilment  or  neglect  of  these 
functions,  the  estate  Is  jirosjieruus  or  poor.  It  often 
hap)K>ns  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  ac- 
quired a purely  German  character,  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  Austrian  government,  hut  very 
much  opposed  to  the  national  spirit  amt  national 
wants  of  the  Bohemian  |ieople.  All  the  ancient 
scignoriul  rights  which  were  not  legalised  and 
regulated  liy  Joseph  II.,  as  the  Koboth  dues,  &<•., 
were  abolished  by  that  monarch.  But  the  tradi- 
tion of  feudal  attachment  and  of  feudal  oliedience 
still  exists  amongst  the  people  : thus,  although 
the  consent  of  the  lord  is  not  legally  required  to  a 
marriage  between  his  peasants,  it  is  generally 
asked,  and  considered  indispensable.  The  |m*scs- 
sionsof  some  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  Are  immense; 
Prince  Sehwnrt/.enbcrg  owns  one-eighth  of  the 
country  ; and  the  estates  once  held  by  the  great 
Wallenstein  were  so  vast  as  to  have  formed  the 
appanage  of  six  great  families  after  his  death  and 
attainder.'  (Metropolitan  Mag.,  April  1837.)  This 
state  of  things  still  exists  in  part,  although  modem 
political  and  social  reforms,  originating  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1 HIM.  and  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
constitutional  government,  have  brought  about  a 
great  change,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  itoboth 
system. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  countries,  industry  flou- 
rishes most  where  it  has  to  contend  with  the 
greatest  ditficultics.  The  rich  level  lands  of  Bo- 
hemia, instead  of  being  the  tiest,  are  the  worst 
cultivated.  The  occupiers  of  the  mountainous  ami 
poorer  districts  display,  speaking  generally,  not 
only  the  greatest  industry,  but  the  greatest  skill, 
ami  the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  forests,  as  already  seen,  arc  very  extensive ; 
they  are  mostly  situated  in  the  W.  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  district  of  Prachin. 
They  are  estimated  to  yield  annually  above 

2.001 1.000  cubic  fat  homs  of  wood. 

Manufacture ». — With  the  exception,  jiorhnps, 

of  Moravia,  Bohemia  has  long  been  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Austrian  states  for  its  manu- 
factures. It  long  produced  the  finest  linens  and 
linen  yam  of  any  country  in  Euro|ie.  Spinning 
is  the  universal  and  favourite  employment  of  the 
women  ; and  no  fewer  than  600,000  females  are  said 
to  prosecute  it  as  a subsidiary  business.  Alxait 

55.000  hands  are  supposed  to  1m?  still  employed  in 
hand-loom  linen  weaving;  and  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  (his  branch  of  industry, 
including  that  of  lace,  may  lie  estimated  at  alioiit 
1,200.000/.  a year.  This  branch  of  industry  is 
said,  however,  to  boon  the  decline,  in  consequence 
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of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  There 
are  about  600  bleaching  establishments  in  full 
work,  and  the  manufacture  of  potash  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  woollen  manufacture  is  very  ex- 
tensive : in  spinning,  only  55,000  hands  are  said 
to  lie  outfaced  ; and  in  weaving,  from  15,000  to 
16)000:  the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings  employs 
from  2,000  to  8,000  hands.  The  hat-makers,  fur- 
riers, Ac.,  are  estimated  at  alnmt  1,200,  and  the 
leather  manufacturers  at  4,000.  There  are  about 
100  paper-mills ; and  the  imperial  tobacco  manu- 
factory at  Seidlitz  supplies  the  whole  country 
with  that  article,  through  the  agency  of  above 
7,000  retail  shops.  The  manufacture  of  metals 
and  minerals,  and  of  beet-root  sugar,  has  already 
been  alluded  to. 

But  of  all  tiie  Bohemian  manufactures  none  is 
nearly  so  well  known  in  foreign  countries  as  that 
of  glass.  Bohemian  glass  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of 
Kngland  or  France;  but  the  art  of  staining. paint- 
ing, and  gilding  glass,  is  much  better  understood 
here  than  in  other  countries,  and  articles  of  Bo- 
hemian manufacture  are  unequalled  in  point  of 
lightness  and  richness  of  appearance.  Altogether, 
from  1-oth  to  l-4th  part  of  the  inliab.  of  Bohemia 
are  engaged  in  manufactures.  But  nearly  all  the 
hand-spinners  and  weavers  combine  with  their 
business  that  of  cultivators  of  patches  of  land,  and 
other  employments. 

Owing  to  the  wont  of  capital,  many  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  arc  obliged  to  engage  in  manu- 
factures. Thus,  Prince  Kmsky,  and  Counts  Har- 
rach  and  Bucquoy,  arc  the  greatest  glass  manu- 
facturers; Prince  Auersbcrg  manufactures  sulphur, 
vitriol,  and  colours;  Count  Urbna  and  Prince 
Windizhgratz,  tin  plates ; Count  Thun,  porcelain ; 
Prince  Lobkowitc,  earthenware;  Prince  Wallen- 
stein and  others,  beet-root  sugar,  and  so  forth. 

Hares  of  People. — Of  the  4,700,000  people  in 
Bohemia,  about  3,000,000  are  Creches,  of  Slavonic 
origin,  and  the  rest  Germans  and  Jews.  The 
< iermans,  to  the  amount  of  900,000,  principally  in- 
habit the  capital  and  the  circles  of  Klbogen.  Saaz, 
Ireitmeritz,  Bidschow,  ami  Konigratz.  In  these 
circles  German  is  the  more  prevalent  language, 
though  even  in  them  Bohemian  is  often  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  os  it  is  that  of 
the  middle  classes,  and  even  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  other  parts.  The  German  pop.  Is  more  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  and  enterprising  than  the  Sla- 
vonic, The  Jews  have  boon  settled  in  Bohemia 
from  a very  remote  epoch.  Here,  as  in  other 
countries,  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  jiecuniary  transactions;  and  they  are  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  business  of  distilling  and 
brewing. 

Religion, — Notwithstanding  Bohemia  may  lie 
truly  said  to  lie  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  determined  and  long-continued  stand  her 
inhabitants  made  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
mulgated by  lluss  and  his  followers,  she  is  now 
liecome  one  of  the  princi|»al  strongholds  of  Catho- 
licism. The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bohemians  has 
l»een  entirely  subdued;  and  they  have  become 
amongst  the  most  bigoted  and  superstitious  ad- 
herents of  a faith  imposed  on  them  by  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror  and  the  rack  and  gibbet  of  the 
inquisitor.  The  church  hierarchy  consists  of  an 
archbishop  (of  Prague),  3 bishops,  7 deans  of  chap- 
ters, with  numerous  canons,  11  archdeacons,  138 
deacons,  1,107  parish  and  505  minor  cures.  Though 
the  monastic  institutions  were  much  diminished 
by  the  vigorous  and  salutary  reforms  effected  by 
Joseph  11.,  there  are  still  no  fewer  than  75  monas- 
teries and  7 convents,  comprising  aisiut  1,020 
monks  and  150  nuns  ; these  are,  however,  obliged 
to  do  the  duty  of  parish  clergy,  or  to  employ  them- 


selves in  education,  or  in  the  care  of  the  hospitals. 
Joseph  II.  granted  full  toleration  to  all  sorts  of 
religions.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  together 
amount  to  from  00,000  to  70,000.  The  Jews, 
amounting  to  nearly  70,000,  arc  under  the  grand 
rabbi  at  Prague. 

E 'duration. — Bohemia  has  a great  number  of 
educational  establishments.  The  institutions  con- 
sist of  a university  at  Prague ; a polytechnic 
school;  28  gymnasiums ; 3 philosophical  semi- 
naries ; 3 theological  seminaries ; 1 militarv  aca- 
demy; 3 Convents  for  female  education  ; 1 Jewish 
college;  40  grammar  schools;  2,500  Catholic, 38 
Protestant,  and  20  Jewish,  schools;  and  there  are 
also  schools  for  music  and  drawing,  an  observatory, 
and  numerous  libraries  nnd  cabinets  of  natural 
historv,  arts,  and  sciences.  The  Academy  of  Prague, 
though  not  long  established,  enjoys  considerable 
celebrity.  But  notwithstanding  this  imposing 
numlK*r  of  educational  establishments,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is,  in  reality,  at  a very  low  ebh. 
There  are  detailed  official  returns  on  the  subject, 
but  the  general  state  of  education  in  Bohemia  may 
be  measured  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  conscription 
of  1857,  it  was  found  that  in  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  of  2,849  recruits,  2,323  were  able  to  read 
and  write,  while  in  Bohemia  there  were,  among 
11,213  recruits,  only  6,597,  or  scarcely  one-half, 
able  to  read  anil  write. 

During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  the  use  of  the 
Bohemian  language  wrn*  forbidden,  not  only  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  but  also  in  the  colleges  and  higher 
academies.  But,  instead  of  suppressing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  this  seems  to  have  occasioned 
a reaction  in  its  favour;  and  during  the  present 
century  Bohemian  literature  has  liecn  a good  deal 
attended  to,  and  made  considerable  progress. 

Poor. — The  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  in  the  capital  nnd  principal  towns  is 
very  considerable,  and  in  the  towns  the  poor  are 
carefully  provided  for.  No  regular  poor-rates  are, 
however,  collected ; where  the  foundation  funds 
and  voluntary  subscriptions  do  not  suffice,  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  government.  But  the  con- 
tributions of  the  latter  are  afforded  very  sparingly, 
and  begging  is,  after  all,  the  great  resource  of  the 
Bohemian  poor,  as  it  must  be  of  the  poor  of  every 
country  where  a compulsory  prevision  Is  not  es- 
tablished. It  is  here,  in  fact,  universal ; and  all 
travellers  are  disgusted  with  the  numbers  and  im- 
portunity of  the  mendicants. 

Manners  and  Custom «. — The  Bohemians  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and  have 
nt tained  to  great  proficiency  in  both.  The  national 
airs  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Slowaks 
of  the  NW.  part  of  Hungary,  and  arc  generally 
plaintive.  The  waltz  is  the  favourite  dance;  and 
two  of  its  most  fashionable  varieties,  the  RrtiouxiA 
and  the  Galoppe , have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Bohemian  peasants.  The  men  are  generally  robust 
and  well  proportioned ; and  the  women  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  Tire  dispositions  of  the 
people  are  more  mercurial,  ami  their  manners  more 
gay,  frank,  and  open,  than  those  of  their  Saxon 
neighbours.  How  much  soever  the  objects  of  their 
veneration  may  l»e  changed,  they  arc  still,  as  in 
the  days  of  lluss  ami  Jerome  of  Prague,  zealous 
defenders  of  what  they  believe  to  be  right  and 
proper.  There  is  a nearly  total  want  of  a middle 
class — an  intermediate  rank  between  the  lords  and 
their  vassals.  With  the  exception  of  Prague,  there 
are  no  great  towns,  none  of  those  fori  whence 
intelligence  and  civilisation  arc  diffused  over  a 
country.  But,  however  ignorant  nnd  prejudiced, 
the  character  of  the  Bohemian  peasant  is  most  re- 
spectable. In  point  of  morals,  he  is  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  peasantry  of  other  nations.  Crimes 
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of  violence  are  of  ram  occurrence.  The  proport  ion 
of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  is  as  1 to  8; 
but  in  the  capital  it  is  as  high  as  1 to  2. 

Government. — Up  to  the  year  1849,  the  chief 
political  power  in  Bohemia  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobility,  some  *2.200  in  number,  including  I I 
princes.  172  counts,  80  barons,  and  more  than  100 
hereditary  knights  as  heads  of  families.  The  total 
revenues  of  the  nobility  were  estimated  fifty  years 
«£..  at  180,000,000  of  tlorins,  or  18,000,000/.  ' 

The  year  1849,  which  gave  a constitution  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  destroyed  to  a great  extent  the 
intluence  of  the  uobilitv,  by  giving  to  Bohemia, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  monarchy, 
so-called  Provincial  Diets.  All  these  Diets  are* 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  only  differing  in  the 
iiumlier  of  deputies.  Each  consists  of  only  one 
assembly,  composed,  1st,  of  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  of  the  Homan  Catholic  and  Oriental 
Creek  Church  and  the  chancellors  of  universities; 
2nd,  of  the  representatives  of  great  estates,  elected 
by  all  landowners  paying  not  less  than  100  florins, 
or  lo/.,  taxes;  3rd,  of  the  representatives  of  towns, 
elected  by  those  citizens  who  possess  municipal 
rights;  4th,  of  the  representatives  of  boards  of 
commerce  and  trade-unions,  chosen  by  the  re- 
spective members;  and  5th,  of  the  representa- 
tives of  rural  communes,  elected  by  such  inha- 
bitants as  pay  a small  amount  of  direct  taxation. 
The  Provincial  Diets  are  competent  to  make  laws 
concerning  local  administration,  particularly  those 
affecting  county  taxation,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  educational,  church,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  public  works  executed  at  the  public 
expense.  The  executive  is  directed  by  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  ministry  at  Vienna;  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  inqierinl  united  chancery, 
under  which  Is  the  Gubrmium  at  Prague.  The 
court  of  appals  at  Prague  is  under  the  ministry 
of  justice  at  Vienna ; the  receiver  of  taxes  is  under 
tin*  finance  minister  at  Vienna.  To  these  central 
authorities  the  various  branches  in  every  circle 
an?  subject ; the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle 
being  at  the  same  time  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
manor  courts  of  the  nobles,  who  exercise  judicial 
authority  over  their  estates.  The  city  and  town 
magistrates  have  their  own  civil  and  criminal  j 
courts,  from  which  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
appeals  at  Prague.  The  military  have  a peculiar 
jurisdiction.  Independent  of  all  authorities,  judi- 
cial or  administrative,  the  police  forms  a branch 
apart,  being  in  the  towns  confided  to  especial 
commissaries,  and  in  the  country  to  the  captain 
of  the  circle,  in  whom  the  three  functions,  judi-  , 
rial,  administrative,  and  those  of  police,  are 
united. 

History. — After  innumerable  mutations,  Bo- 
hemia, with  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  fell,  in 
1526,  under  the  dominion  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  married  the  sister 
and  heiress  of  Lotus,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, killed  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz.  Bohemia 
wits  at  this  epoch  in  the  enjoyment  of  a com- 
paratively free  constitution,  and  three  fourths  of 
the  population  were  attached  to  the  reformed 
faith.  The  attempts  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns 
to  undermine  the  tree  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  to  lay  restraints  on  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant worship,  provoked  a desperate  contest, 
which  continued  till  1620,  when  the  Austrian 
troops  totally  defeated  the  Bohemians  at  the 
battle  of  Weissenberg,  near  Prague.  The  jierse- 
cution  which  followed  has  seldom  or  never  been 
equalled  for  atrocitv.  Many  of  the  best  and 
noblest  Bohemian  eiti/eus  lost  their  lives  on  the 
scaffold,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
driven  into  exile,  and  had  their  estates  and  pro- 
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I perties  confiscated.  The  free  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  entirely  annihilated ; the  Protestant 
religion  all  hut  extirpated ; and  such  was  the  com - 
j biued  influence  of  massacre  and  exile,  that  in 
1687  the  pop.  did  not  exceed  780,000.  Subse- 
| qucntly  the  government  gave  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  settlement  of  Herman  colonists  in 
| the  country:  and  in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  Joseph  II.  a new  era  began;  and  the  milder 
and  more  liberal  system  of  government  which  they 
introduced  has  since  been  followed  up. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  or  HERIOURN BOSCH,  a for- 
tified town  of  Holland,  cap.  prov.  X.  Brabant,  in 
a morass,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pommel  and 
: Aa,  27  m.  S.  by  E.  Utrecht  Pop.  23,500  in  1861. 

| The  town  is  about  5 m.  in  eire.,  is  defended  by  a 
I citadel  and  two  forts,  and  in  case  of  need  the 
environs  may  be  laid  under  water.  It  is  a well- 
built  handsome  town,  and  is  intersected  by  several 
canals,  over  which  there  are  a great  manv  bridges. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a vicar-general  and  tribunals  of 
original  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has  a 
fine  town-hall,  on  the  model  of  the  Stadt-liouse 
at  Amsterdam;  six  churches,  of  which  the  cathe- 
dral church,  or  that  of  St.  John,  built  in  the  end 
of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  finest  in  Holland ; a grammar- 
school,  iu  which  Erasmus  was  partly  educated ; 
an  academy  of  {tainting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
! lecture ; two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a 
house  of  correction.  Its  manufactures,  which  are 
considerable,  consist  of  linen  and  thread,  needles 
and  pins,  cutlery,  drc.,  with  distilleries,  glass- 
works, Ac.  It  is  well  situated  for,  and  has,  a 
considerable  trade. 

Bois-le-Due  was  founded,  in  1184,  by  Godfrey 
III.,  duke  of  Brabant.  In  1829  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  after  a lengthened  siege.  It  was 
held  by  the  French  from  1794  to  1 8 11,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  by  whom  it  was 
again  mode  over  to  its  old  masters. 

BOJAD0K  (CAPE),  a celebrated  promontory 
of  the  W.  coast,  of  Africa,  desert  of  Sahara ; lai. 
26°  7'  10"  X.,  long.  14°  29'  5"  \V.  This  headland 
forms  the  W.  extremity  of  a rocky  ridge,  called 
the  Geb-cl-khal,  or  Black  Mountains.  It  was 
long  the  limit  of  navigation  towanls  the  S.,  and 
was  first  passed  by  the  Portuguese  iu  1433. 

BOJAXO  (an.  Rovianum ),  a town  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples,  prov. 
Sannin,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Bifemo,  in  a deep 
gorge,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Matese,  16  m.  ESE. 
lsemin.  Pop.  5,249  in  1862.  This  town  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  earthquakes,  the  last  calamity 
of  this  sort  having  occurred  in  1805.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has,  or  had  before  the 
earthquake,  a cathedral,  with  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  an  hospital.  During  the  early 
fieri od  of  Homan  history,  Bovianum  was  a very 
iui|H>rtant  place.  In  the  Social  war  it  was  one 
of  the  strongest  holds  of  the  confederates.  It 
was  taken  by  Sylla,  and  afterwards  retaken  by 
the  Marsl  Under  Cwsar  it  became  a military 
colony.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  time  it  was 
ruinous  and  deserted. 

BOJANOWA,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  and 
reg.  Posen,  9 m.  XW.  Rawiez.  Pop.  2,367  in 
1861.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  anji  New  towns; 
most  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood;  it  has  a 
large  town-house,  and  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth. 

BOKHARA  or  UZBEKISTAN,  a country  of 
Central  Asia,  comprising  considerable  portions  of 
the  anc.  Sogdiana  or  Tranmuriana , and  Bactria , 
forming  the  most  powerful  state  of  what  is 
named  by  the  modems  Independent  Tartary,  or 
Turkestan.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  43rd 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  88tb 
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degrees  of  east  longitude,  having  N.  the  desert  Koosh;  but  other  metals  are  not  found  in  any 
and  the  khanat  of  Kokan;  K.  the  mountainous  quantity  in  this  country;  silver,  iron,  and  copper, 
regions  of  I lissar  and  Koondooz ; S.  Caubid  ; and  are  all  imported  from  Russia.  Sal-ammoniac  is 
W.  tin*  khanat  of  Khiva  or  Khnrasm.  Area,  pm-  native  near  Juzzah,  and  there  is  a bed  5 m.  in 
bablv  nlwiut  285,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated  at  cire.  of  dark-eoloured,  imperfectly  crystallised 
2,000, (HM).  Only  one- tenth  of  the  territory  Is  .salt,  near  Charjooee,  500  lbs.  of  which  sell  for  3*. 
inhabited  by  a stationary  population;  the  re-  I in  Bokhara  city.  The  water  iu  the  wells  of  the 
maindcr  consists  of  steppe  or  desert,  on  which  desert  is  often  found  brackish  and  unfit  to  drink, 
the  wandering  trils*  pitch  their  movable  dwd-  especially  S.  of  the  Oxus ; between  that  river  and 
lings,  and  tend  their  flocks  of  horses  and  sheep.  Bokhara  the  water  is  good,  and  exudes  through 
Physical  Aspect. — Bokhara  is  mountainous  only  the  sand, 
in  the  E.,  w here  its  mountains  are  northern  spurs  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  elevated  E.  frontier 
from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  on  its  S.  frontier,  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
where  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  (ihonr  or  Pare-  try.  In  the  plains  it  is  generally  dry  and  *alu- 
pamisan  range,  except  a few  low-lving  bills  about  brious;  in  the  winter  sometimes  so  cold  that  file 
Shuhr-Subz,  Samarcand,  and  Bokhara.  The  height  1 Oxus  is  frozen  over,  and  the  snow  lies  for  three 
of  the  former  range,  in  about  lat.  88°,  is  supposed  1 months  at  Bokhara:  in  the  desert  in  summer 
to  be  at  least  18,000  ft.  The  plain  region  which  the  heat  exceeds  100°  Fahr.  The  seasons  are 
comprises  all  the  rest  of  Bokhara,  is  nothing  but  very  regular;  at  the  beginning  of  March  the 
a sandy  desert,  with  a few  oases,  stretching  for  a spring  opens,  the  heat  soon  increases  to  an  oppres- 
few  miles  on  either  side  the  hanks  of  rivers;  in  sive  degree,  being  seldom  refreshed  by  showers, 
which  are  planted  the  chief  cities  and  towns;  and  and  for  four  months  the  bed  of  the  Kohik  is  dry 
which  constitute  the  only  cultivable  lands,  and  at  the  city  of  Bokhara,  and  the  country  suffer* 
are  densely  peopled.  The  rivers  are  of  the  highest  from  drought.  The  summer  lasts  till  October, 
importance : there  are  five,  viz.  the  Jihon  or  when  a fortnight  or  three  weeks’  rain  sets  in, 
Amoo  (<  >xus),  Kohik  or  Zer-nfchan,  Kurshee  or  succeeded  by  frosts,  and  these  again  by  rains  from 
Kurclii.  Zourhab,  and  Balkh.  The  Oxus  inter-  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Feb.,  which  are  often 
sects  the  couutry  Shi.  to  N\V..  dividing  it  into  very  heavy,  but  evaporation  is  rapid.  Violent 
two  unequal  |iortions.  and  varying  in  width  from  tornadoes  sometimes  arise,  blowing  frem  the 
800  to  up  wan  Is  of  800  yards.  The  course  of  the  NW. ; but  a steady  wind  from  the  N.  blows  across 
Zcr-afchnn  (river  of  gold)  is  entirely  within  this  the  desert  in  the  hot  season:  the  atmosphere  is 
country;  it  riws  in  the  highlands  E.  of  Samar-  remarkably  clear  and  cloudless  at  Bokhara,  ami 
cand,  runs  X.  this  city  and  Bokhara,  and  after  n meteors  are  frequently  seen  in  considerable  nura- 
course  of  alsiut  450  m.,  chiefly  K.  to  W.,  falls  hers  at  night.  At  Balkh  the  summer  heat  is  very 
into  the  lake  Dengliiz.  The  Kurshce  rises  in  oppressive,  and  the  climate  unhealthy,  liheuma- 
thc  same  highland*  as  the  Kohik,  runs  NK.  to  tism  is  a frequent  disease  there;  and  ophthalmia 
gVV.,  by  Sliulir-Subz  and  Kurshee,  ami  is  lost  in  and  blindness  are  the  scourges  of  the  desert : 
the  desert.  'Hie  Zourhat  runs  from  X.  to  S..  and  fevers  are  rare,  but  leprosy  is  common, 
is  similarly  lost.  The  Balkh  river  rises  SW.  the  Vegetable  Products. — 'There  is  but  little  large 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  runs  X.  to  Balkh,  where  its  timber:  willow  and  poplar  are  the  principal  trees 
waters  are  distributed  all  over  the  surrounding  in  the  plains,  and  the  Utter  is  used  for  house- 
country  by  means  of  canals.  The  lake  Donghiz,  building : tamarisks  and  leguminous  plants  are 
or ‘the  sea,'  is  60  m.  NSW.  Bokhara,  surrounded  the  most  frequent  shrub*.  A bastard  indigo 
on  all  sides  by  sand  hills:  25  m.  lung,  and  very  flourishes  profusely’  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 
deep:  its  water  is  salt,  and  it  apjiears  neither  to  I but  neither  the  tme  plant  nor  the  sugar-cane 
increase  nor  decrease  at  any  season  of  the  year.  grow  wild.  Some  Borngimeet  ami  Crucifer <r  are 
The  fertility  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been  found  universally  ; lilies,  asphodels,  and  euphor- 
ancientfy  much  greater  than  At  present;  the  valley  bias  less  commonly.  The  Clalenia  africana,  the 
of  Sogdiana  has  been  spoken  of  ns  a paradise  by  favourite  food  of  the  camel,  covers  many  parts  of 
lxith  (ireek  and  Arabian  writers;  but  it  is  mostly  the  desert:  rhubarb  grows  in  Kurshce ; but  the 
destitute  of  large  tree*,  ami  the  banks  of  the  gigantic  Ferula  pcrsica  (which  produces  assafo?- 
Kurshee  entirely  so.  The  desert  is  varied  only  tida)  is  the  sole  memlter  of  the  umbelliferous 
by  sand  bills,  15  or  20  ft.  high,  raised  by  the  familv.  Bokhara  is  celebrated  for  its  fruits;  it 
wind;  of  a horse-shoe  shape,  the  bow  towards  the  is  believed  to  be  the  native  country  of  the  melon, 
X.,  and  always  resting  on  a base  of  hardened  clay. . which  grows  here  to  more  perfection  than  any- 
Sotne  stunted  herbage,  low  brushwood,  and  the  .where  else;  and  most  of  the  fruits  familiar  to  as 
camel-thorn,  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation;  and  grow  there  in  great  perfection, 
a few  rata,  lizards,  beetles,  and  solitary  birds,  the  Animals. — Wild  animals  arc  few:  the  lion  is 

only  permanent  inhabitants.  8.  of  the  Oxus,  not  now  found,  though  Alexander  killed  one  in 
however,  it  is  not  quite  so  bare  ns  elsewhere.  Transoxiana.  Diminutive  tigers  on  the  l»anks 
Curtius  has  well  described  the  present  state  of  the  of  the  Oxus,  wild  hogs,  and  asses,  deer,  antelopes, 
region  round  Balkh.  in  his  glowing  description  of ! liears  in  the  E.,  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  cats,  mar- 
une.  Bactriana.  (Nee  Bunies,  ii.  211.)  Many  re-  tens,  rats,  and  marmots,  are  the  chief  Mamma  Ha-, 
mains  of  former  splendour,  aqueducts,  temples,  | ostriches  in  the  8.,  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  crows, 
Ac.,  are  to  Ik*  met  with  in  various  spots,  as  Ik*-  : storks,  pigeons,  plover*,  and  water-fowl,  arc 
tween  Khooloom  and  Mazar:  the  ruins  of  Hykund.  common  ; but  then*  are  no  singing  birds ; and  all 
2>t  in.  WSW.,  and  of  Khojouhan,  25  m.  NW.  kinds  of  game  are  scarce.  Tortoises  and  lizards 
Bokhara,  &c.  are  found  in  the  desert ; but  there  are  neither 

(Jtoltujy  and  Mineralogy — X.  of  the  Oxus,  anil  i alligators,  nor  many  snakes.  The  fish  in  the 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  Bokhara,  there  j Lake  Knrnkool  are  good;  those  of  the  Oxus  are 
is  a succession  of  ranges  of  limestone,  oolite,  and  J the  same  as  in  other  Asiatic  rivers ; a large  dog- 
gravel,  alternating  with  vast  and  hardened  plains  ! fish  is  caught  there  often  of  600  lbs.  weight, 
of  argillaceous  clay  of  quart  zone  sand:  the  pebble*  There  are  few  insects;  locusts  sometimes  infest 
in  M iankal  are  sharp  and  angular,  and  look  very  | the  neighbourhood  of  Bnlkli;  the  scorpion  is 
unlike  having  ever  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  i common,  but  not  dangerous;  n kind  of  cochineal 
water.  There  is  more  gold  in  the  sand  of  the*  j insect  lives  on  the  bastard-indigo,  but  the  dye  it 
Oxus  than  iu  any  other  river  ruing  in  the  Hindoo  ; produces  is  very  iuferior,  and  the  proper  mode  of 
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treating  it  in  unknown*  The  silkworm  is  abun- 
dant <m  the  hanks  of  the  Oxus,  where  the  mulberry 
is  planted  for  it  in  great  quantity;  and  the  Turk- 
man* in  the  summer  months  are  nearly  all  oocu- 
pied  in  the  production  of  silk.  The  quality  of 
the  water,  or  some  other  cause  in  Bokhara  city, 
produces  the  rishtu  or  Guinea  worm,  and  ^ part 
of  the  population  are  said  to  lie  attacked  annually 
with  a painful  disease,  owing  to  the  formation  or 
growth  of  these  worms  beneath  the  skin.  When 
observed,  they  are  extracted  bv  means  of  needles: 
an  o | ierutiou  in  which  the  Bokharese  are  very 
expert. 

Races  of  Mm. — Baron  Meyendorff  estimates  the 
pop.  and  the  different  races  of  which  it  is  made 
np.  at  nliove  reckoning  the  Uzbeks  at 

1,500,000,  the  Tadjiks  at  500,000,  and  enumerating 
a dozen  smaller  triiies,  of  a few  thousand  souls 
each.  Burnt*,  on  the  other  hand,  estimates  the 
total  pop,  at  no  more  than  a million,  half  of  whom 
he  thinks  are  wandering  tribes.  The  Uzbeks, 
the  last  race  who  conquered  this  country,  say  they 
originally  came  from  the.  neighbourhood  of  As- 
trakhan, and  are  divided  into  a number  of  tribes, 
of  which  that  of  Maugout  is  the  principal,  and 
the  khan  always  belong*  to  it.  In  their  physical 
ap|K-arance  they  resemble  a mixture  of  Tartar 
and  Kalmuck,  but  those  of  the  capital  are  scarcely 
to  lie  recognised  as  belonging  to  either  of  these 
families,  from  their  great  intermixture  with  Per- 
sian blood.  The  Uzlieks  are  chiefly  established 
in  the  princi|>al  towns,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Zer-afehan  : they  are  all  warriors,  and  the  govern- 
ment offices  arc  for  the  most  part  tilled  by  them. 
Many  are  employed  in  trade;  they  are  avaricious, 
and  much  addicted  to  deceit.  They  are  naturally 
proud,  and  have  a great  contempt,  for  the  other 
races,  especially  the  Tadjiks;  but  are  also  said 
to  lie  often  well-disjiosod,  and  arc  simple,  and 
easily  subject  to  imposition. 

The  Tadjiks  are  regarded  as  the  aborigines,  and  ! 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdians.  They  are 
similar  to  Euro|>cau  races  in  both  features  and  : 
complexion,  the  latter  being  much  less  brown  than 
that  of  the.  Persians;  their  hair  is  black;  they 
are  active,  laborious,  and  intelligent,  but  pusil- 
lanimous, and  never  take  arms : they  therefore 
differ  in  numerous  particulars  from  the  Uzbeks. 
They  do  not  lead  a wandering  life,  but  are  cnlti-  | 
vators,  artUnns.  and  merchants;  in  the  latter 
capacity,  like  the  Uzbeks,  they  an:  greedy  and  j 
avaricious.  Most  of  them  know  how  to  read  and  J 
■write;  and,  excepting  the  clergy,  they  are  the 
most  civilised  people  of  the  country.  Their 

fihy.siognomv  expresses  mildness  ami  tranquillity  ; 
mt  they  are  deceitful,  and  unfeeling  towards 
their  slaves. 

There  are  about  20.000  Kalmucks  in  the  coun- 
try, a large  portion  of  them  descendant*  of  the 
hordes  of  Jengbi/.-kban;  the  remainder  are  Tor- 
gout  Kalmucks,  who  in  1770  abandoned  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga,  to  return  to  their  original  seat. 
The  former  are  to  be  recognised  only  by  their 
physical  appearance;  they  have  almost  forgotten  | 
their  original  tongue,  ami  have  adopted  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Uzbeks  amongst  whom  they  live,  in 
villages  of  their  own. 

Another  tribe,  the  Turkmans,  or  Toorkmuns,  in- 
habit chiefly  the  region  S.  of  the  Oxus  (which 
forms  part  of  Turkotan,  or  Toorkmanin) ; they 
belong  to  the  great  Tartar  family,  ami  differ  from 
the  Uzbeks  in  lieing  exclusively  a wandering  tribe, 
having  the  face  larger,  and  the  figure  more  squat; 
in  them.1!  particulars  resembling  the  Kalmucks, 
They  cultivate  rice  on  the  banks  of  the  Anioo,  but 
have  many  herds,  and  live  much  on  their  milk 
and  flesh.  Their  horses  arc  excellent,  and  have 


been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Alexander.  The 
Turkmans  are  by  profession  dealers  in  slaves;  they 
have  chiefs  of  their  own,  named  begs,  but  all  pay 
tribute  to  the  khan  of  Bokhara. 

The  Aral  is,  numbering  probably  about  50,900, 
have  been  established  here  ever  since  the  age  of 
the  caliphs.  They  arc  immediately  recognised,  by 
their  swarthy  complexion.  Some  are  wandering, 
and  others  demi-nnnuuiic  tribes;  a third  section 
live  in  villages,  some  of  which  are  near  Bokhara; 
others  are  cultivators,  and  possess  flocks  in  the 
steppes : it  is  chiefly  the  latter  who  furnish  the 
lamb-skins,  in  such  general  demand.  The  Persians 
are  mostly  slaves,  who  have  been  captured  by  the 
Turkmans;  and  a proportion  of  eight  imlividuals 
in  every  village  of  twenty  houses  is  (icrhaps  a fair 
average  throughout  the  country.  (Barnes.)  The 
Kirghiz  are  u small  wandering  horde,  found  espe- 
cially N.  the  valley  of  the  Zcr-afchan.  Some  of 
the  Afghans  and  Kirghiz  an:  descendants  of  the 
hostage*  retained  by  Timour : there  an*  some 
Chinese  who  have  a similar  origin.  The  Bohe- 
mians, or  ZingeuncM,  here  called  Mazane',  are  of 
unknown  extraction,  and  live  in  different  com- 
panies in  every  part  of  the  country;  they  tell  for- 
tunes, and  have  all  the  other  occupations  of  gijisies. 
The  jews  live  almost  entirely  in  Bokhara  city; 
where  there  are  also  .‘100  Hindoos,  who  are  not  al- 
lowed to  build  temples,  have  idols,  walk  in  pro- 
cessions, bring  their  families  beyond  the  Oxus  or 
I purchase  female  slaves,  ami  are  prescribed  a par- 
j tieular  dress.  They  come  chiefly  from  Simle;  are 
j very  sober  aud  orderly,  industrious  and  devoted 
to  trade,  in  which  they  often  amass  considerable 
wealth. 

Agriculture, — This  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
nAtioiuil  wealth;  rice,  wheat,  barley,  jowaree,  se- 
saraum,  maize,  mining,  melons,  and  beans,  are  the 
chief  objects  of  culture.  S.  of  the  Oxus  the  wheat 
fields,  when  sown,  yield  crops  for  three  successive 
years.  When  the  first  harvest  is  finished,  the 
cattle  are  turned  in  upon  the  stubble  fields  ; and 
next  season  the  stalks  grow  up  and  ear;  and  a 
third  but  scanty  crop  is  reaped  in  the  same  wav. 
At  Karakool.  in  Bokhara  Proper,  the  return  is  saul 
to  be  sevenfold;  at  Balkh  the  wheat  ripens  in  a 
month  ; the  crojw  are  very  good,  and  the  stalk  as 
high  as  in  England.  Wheat  is  usually  sown  in 
autumn,  and  reaped  in  July;  and  the  fields  are 
afterwards  ploughed  for  peas,  which  arc  gathered 
in  the  same  year.  Barley  is  sown  early  in  March, 
and  reaped  before  wheat : it  comes  in  the  place  of 
oats,  which  are  not  used  in  Bokhara.  Jowaree 
( HoIcum  Mccharutua ),  which,  with  wheat  and  me- 
lons, occupies  most  of  the  surface,  comes  to  matu- 
rity in  nearly  the  same  period  as  barley  : it  grows 
to  five  feet  in  height,  and  affords  both  grain  for  the 
poor,  and.  by  its  leaves,  good  forage  for  the  cattle, 
it  is  commonly  surrounded  by  tanuba of  hemp  and 
cotton,  from  the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  extracted. 
A considerable  quantity  of  cotton  Is  grown  and 
exported,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  the  greater 
part  of  it  being  sent  to  Russia.  Trefoil  is  cut 
seven  or  eight  times  a year;  madder  Is  grown, 
and  tobacco;  the  best  of  which  is  from  Kurshee. 
Beet-root,  turnips,  carrots,  abound.  Kurshee  is  a 
• sheet’  of  gardens  ami  orchards,  but  most  of  the 
1 stone  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  of  Persia.  There  are 
! many  kinds  of  grapes,  and  the  raisins  prepared 
from  those  of  Bokhara  an:  unrivalled  for  size  and 
flavour,  and  beautifully  transparent.  'JTlic  mul- 
berry  is  largely  grown 'for  rearing  silkworms,  aiul 
much  attention  is  bestowed  upon  them.  The  vines 
arc  not  pruned,  as  in  Europe.  The  wines  have 
little  flavour,  and  will  not  keep  long.  The  most 
celebrated  fruit  is  the  melon,  which  is  of  several 
kinds;  one  is  oval,  with  a green  or  yellow  skiu, 
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sometimes  4 ft.  in  circumference,  ami  of  a most 
delicious  flavour.  Winter  melons  are  said  to  sur- 
pass all  the  others.  Cucumbers  also  attain  great 
size  and  excellence.  The  iris,  rose,  aster,  and 
sunflower,  ore  cultivated  a great  deal  in  the  gar- 
dens, which  ore  very  large  and  numerous.  The 
fields  are  parted  into  tunab *,  each  of  which  com- 
prises a surface  of  8,600  square  yards  ; their  limits 
are  formed  by  ditches  for  irrigation.  The  want  of 
water  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  as,  wherever  there  are  neither  rivers 
nor  canals,  the  ground  is  uncultivated.  Property 
in  land  is  of  five  kinds  : 1st.  The  state  property, 
which  is  the  most  considerable.  2ndly,  The  hha- 
rtulj,  the  right  to  which  was  formerly  doubt  fid 
between  the  government  and  certain  proprietors, 
and  has  been  ceiled  to  the  latter,  on  payment  of  n 
light  tax.  Brdly,  Fiefs,  bestowed  for  military  ser- 
vices. 4thly,  l*ropcrties  of  individuals.  Anti, 
Stilly,  Legacies  fur  religious  purposes.  The  state 
territory,  as  well  us  other  property,  is  let ; govern- 
ment receiving  as  rent  two-fifths  of  its  produce. 

Cattle. — Bokhara  is  rich  in  cattle ; the  sheep 
and  goats  claim  the  first  notice,  since  the  one  yields 
the  celebrated  skins  and  the  other  n wool,  only 
inferior  for  shawls  to  that  of  Cashmere,  These 
flocks  graze  on  furze  and  dry  grass,  and  their  flesh 
is  sweet  ami  well-flavoured.  All  the  sheep  are  of 
the  variety  with  large  tails,  some  of  which  yield 
as  much  as  15  llw.  tallow.  The  description  of 
sheep  which  produces  the  jet  black  curly  fleece, 
made  into  cape  in  Persia,  and  so  much  esteemed 
everywhere,  is  peculiar  to  Karakool,  a small  can- 
ton between  Bokhara  and  the  Oxus.  The  animal 
will  thrive  nowhere  else?,  ami  has  been  transjiorted 
to  Persia  ami  other  countries  without  success: 
when  removed  it  loses  the  peculiarity  in  its  fleece, 
and  becomes  like  other  sheep.  The  annual  export 
of  skins  amounts  to  about  200,000,  the  best  of 
which  are  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  goats 
yield  the  shawl  wool,  and  are  alsmt  the  common  j 
size,  of  a dark  colour;  and  many  belong  to  the 
wandering  Kirghiz  tribes.  The  oxen  are  neither 
large  nor  strong,  and  beef  is  eaten  only  by  the 
poor:  mutton  is  the  food  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  market.  The  horses  of  Toorkmania  are 
large  and  bony,  and  more  remarkable  for  strength 
and  bottom  than  symmetry  or  beauty.  The  Uzbek 
tribe,  of  Karabccr,  possess  the  most  matchless 
horses  in  the  Fast : the  breed  was  introduced  by 
Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  into  the  country  round 
tSamarcand  and  Shuhr-Subz.  All  the  traffic  of 
Bokhara,  however,  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
camels : these  have  a sleek  coat,  as  fine  as  that  of 
a horse,  and  shed  t heir  hair  in  summer,  from  which 
a fine  waterproof  cloth,  of  close  and  heavy  texture, 
is  manufactured.  The  Bactrian  camel,  with  two 
bumf*,  and  tufts  of  black  hair  on  the  neck  and 
thighs,  abounds  S.  of  the  Oxus,  and  can  carry  a 
burden  of  6 cwt. ; the  dromedary  is  common  in 
Bokhara;  the  asses  are  large,  sturdy,  and  much! 
used : there  are  no  mules. 

No  considerable  manufacture  is  found  in  Bok-  j 
hara;  none  employing  more  than  four  or  five  ! 
workmen  at  a time.  Cotton  thread,  silk  stuffs  of  i 
different  colours,  leather,  excellent  shagreen,  good 
sabres,  knives,  and  other  steel  articles,  locks,  hard-  i 
ware,  gold  ami  silver  mountings  for  knives  ami  I 
sabres  rings  and  other  jewellery , articles  of  turner)',  | 
and  fire-arms,  are  amongst  the  chief  productions. 
Women  arc  often  employed  in  embroidery,  and 
especially  in  divesting  the  cotton  of  its  seeds, ! 
which  occupies  many  hands.  No  farther  use  is 
made  of  hemp  thun  to  procure  an  intoxicating 
drug;  sugar  and  confectionery  are  made  from  the  j 
mannu  found  on  the  camel-tliom.  The  Jews  ami  1 
others  excel  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  but  leather  is  i 


generally  had,  and  the  cutlery  inferior  to  tliat  of 
Persia.  The  canals  are  large ; and  all  the  villages 
are  situated  on  the  1 winks  either  of  a river  or  canal, 
and  consist  generally  of  alx>ut  a hundred  hdtises 
built  of  earth,  sometimes  walled  round,  and  inter- 
sected by  public  ways  not  so  narrow  as  those  of 
1 the  towns:  in  their  centre  is  commonly  a public 
fountain,  or  small  reservoir.  There  are  very  few 
towns:  they  are  all  built  on  rivers,  and  surrounds 
by  cultivated  fields:  Bokhara,  Samarcami,  Kur- 
shce,  Karakool,  and  Balkh  are  the  princi|>al ; the 
. rest  are  but  large  villages. 

Commerce. — Bokhara,  though  politically  of  se- 
condary importance,  holds  a pretty  high  position 
in  the  commercial  world.  Fruitful  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  where  all  around  is  desolation, 
it  is  a central  mart,  where  the  commodities  of 
Europe,  China,  Persia,  India,  and  Caubul,  may  Is? 
exchanged  with  advantage.  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia  wished  to  open  a communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  banks  of  the  Oxus:  he  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  roads  from  the  S.  of  Asiatic 
Russia  to  the  K.  of  the  Aral  Sea ; ami  for  more 
than  a century  they  have  been  annually  travelled 
by  the  caravans  of  Bokhara,  which  bring  back  the 
manufactures  of  Russia.  The  first  caravan  leaves 
the  city  of  Bokhara  about  the  venial  equinox.  The 
river  Sir  is  crossed  when  frozen.  'Hus  caravan 
reaches  Troitaka  (lat.  64°  N.,  long.  61°  20'  E.)  in 
about  65  days.  The  second  starts  a month  later, 
but  does  not  reach  the  Sir  till  May,  the  merchant* 
joining  it  in  the  interim.  Its  destination  is  Oren- 
burg. The  third  and  largest  leaves  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  reaches  the  Russian  frontier 
at  Novo  Uetsk  in  45  or  50  days.  Its  course  is  by 
the  XK.  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  over  the 
Mugnjar  mountains  to  the  sources  of  the  Ilek. 

The  caravans  from  Russia  set  off  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  That 
from  Troitaka,  with  ironware  bought  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orenburg,  is  the  earliest.  Merchants 
who  have  attended  the  fair  at  Xijm-Xovgarod 
semi  their  goods  by  the  great  caravans  which  leave 
Orenburg  and  Orsk  in  the  first  half  of  November. 
The  want  of  fuel  obliges  them  to  scatter  in  the 
Russian  steppes,  but  elsewhere  the  saksaul  grows 
abundantly.  The  Kirghiz  are  the  principal  car- 
riers. There  is  a caravan  nmte  from  Bokhara  to 
Petropavalosk,  or  Kizziljar  (lat.  54°  30'  N.,  long. 
60°  E.)  on  the  Issim,  by  Tashkoml.  This  is  a 
journey  of  90  davs.  Russian  iron  is  brought  by 
this  route,  and  is  sent  to  llissor,  Badakhshan, 
Khulm.  and  Maimanno.  Two  caravans  arrive 
yearly  from  Khokand  with  Chinese  goods,  and 
three  from  Mashhad.  (Mr.  Davies’s  Report  on 
the  Trade  of  Central  Asia,  published  by  order  of 
the  H.  of  C.,  of  Feb.  1 1,  1864.) 

The  exports  from  Russia  comprise  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  coarse  chintzes,  cotton-thread  (which  is  iii 
much  request),  lamb-skins,  and  others.  The  re- 
turns are  paid  in  Dutch  crowns  and  ducats,  Span- 
ish piastres,  and  Russian  silver  roubles.  The  total 
exports  to  Russia  are  valued  at  320,000/.  Silk 
and  cotton  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Caubul. 
and  even  into  India ; and  wool  as  well,  which 
fetches  from  6.J  to  8 tillos  (4/.  to  54  7s.)  |>er  256  lbs. 
Eng.  The  lamb-skins  of  KArnkool  are  paid  for  in 
ready  money  by  foreign  merchants. 

The  ini|>orts  from  India  are  the  same  as  those 
into  Caubul ; a half  of  the  2,000  camel -loads  that 
reach  the  latter  country  yearly  from  India  pass  on 
into  Turkestan.  Muslins,  Benares  brocade  (about 
500  pieces), white  cloth  from  the  Punj&bfor  turbans, 
sugar,  and  shawls,  which  pass  through  to  Kussli, 
ore  the  chief  im|sirt.s.  Till  within  the  last  50 
years  the  trade  in  European  fabrics  was  with  Rus- 
sia only,  through  Orenburg  and  Troitaka ; but  it  is 
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now  carried  on  more  extensively  through  India 
and  Caubul.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  white 
cloth,  muslins,  chintzes,  and  broadcloth,  both  of 
Hussion  and  English  manufacture,  and  the  chintzes, 
often  Polish  or  German,  imitation  brocade,  velvet, 
nankeen,  gold  thread,  hardware,  metals,  cutlery, 
jewellery,  leather,  paper,  Kirmiz  dye,  relined 
sugar.  &c.  Not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  arti- 
cles from  Russia  and  India  are  of  British  manu- 
facture. British  chintzes,  which  realise?  sometimes 
60  per  cent.,  and  broadcloth  are.  like  most  other 
British  manufactures,  valued  by  the  females  of 
Isith  Caubul  and  Bokhara  greatly  above  those  of 
Russia. 

The  routes  to  Caubul  and  Bokhara  from  Pe- 
shawur  arc  by  the  Khyhur,  Tatra,  and  Ahkhana 
Passes,  which  uniteat  Ihikkain  the  .Jalalabad  dis- 
trict. The  distance  is  about  116  ktw  (equal  to 
193  miles)  to  Caubul;  and  in  all  492  kos  (equal 
to  829  miles)  to  Bokhara  by  the  Baminu  mute, 
being  40  days'  journey.  The  route  by  the  Rou- 
shan Pass  is  three  days  shorter,  hut  more  difficult, 
Emm  Bokhara  to  Kliokand  is  16  days’  joumev, 
thence  to  Kashgar  18,  and  on  to  Yarkand  5,  The 
Khyhur  Pass  is  generally  avoided  by  caravans. 
The  Afridis  even  when  subsidized  will  not  refrain 
from  plunder,  and  the  Amir  of  Caubul  has  there- 
fore recently  discontinued  the  allowances  hitherto 
pnid  to  them;  otherwise  the  Khyhur  is  by  far  the 
easiest  route.  The  others  are  protected  by  the 
Moinund  chief  of  Lalpoora,  who  holds  his  lands  on 
this  condition ; at  the  passes  tolls  arc  levied  on 
horsemen  and  foot  passengers.  The  road  from 
Peshawur  to  Caubul  is  tit  for  camels  throughout, 
and  possesses  the  gn  at  advantage  of  being  prac- 
ticable throughout  the  year;  but  kafilas  seldom 
travel  in  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
Between  Caubul  and  Khulm  the  highest  passes  are 
Hajigak  (11,700  ft.),  Kulu,  and  Dundan  Shikan; 
in  traversing  these,  provisions  must,  lie  carried. 
'Hi is  portion  of  the  Hindu  K hush  is  ent  irely  desti- 
tute of  trees;  camels  and  ponies  are  used  in  the 
summer;  but  the  former,  according  to  Khnniknff, 
have  only  come  into  use  during  the  last  40  years. 
On  this  route  caravans  enjoy  a fair  degree  of 
security.  (Mr.  Davies’s  Kc|>ort  on  the  Trade  of 
Central  Asia,  1864.)  The  transport  through  Cau- 
bul costs  little;  and  if  Russia  navigate  tlic  Wolga, 
Britain  commands  the  two  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  Ganges  ami  the  Indus.  By  the  trade  with 
the  Chinese  territ.  of  Cashgar  and  Tarkund,  Bok- 
hara derives  coarse  porcelain,  musk,  bullion,  tea, 
silks  raw  and  manufactured,  rhubarb,  ami  Tibet 
wool.  The  Persian  t rade  is  inconsiderable  ; Kir- 
mnn  shawls,  sugar,  and  opium,  are  the  chief  im- 
ports: the  latter  is  re-oxjtortcd  to  Chino.  From 
Kokan  arc  received  white  cottons,  silks,  mom 
durable  than  those  of  Bokhara,  and  a raw  silk  of 
inferior  quality.  The  commerce  with  Russia  is 
said  to  employ  3,000  camel*  ; that  with  all  other 
countries  as  many  more:  but  it  is  said  that  none 
of  the  merchants  are  possessed  of  40,000/.,  from 
their  frequent  and  severe  losses  by  the  pillage  of 
the  wandering  tribes. 

Money, — Weights. — The  coins  in  use  are  the  til  la 
(gold),  worth  13*.  4r/. ; the  timija  (silver)  =7*6*/. ; 
and  the  jtoul  (copper)  ="27 6d.  Weights:  the  bat- 
man** 131*104  kilog.  (291  lbs.) ; seer  (35f  11**.) 
The  duties  on  European  goods  are  very  moderate, 
lieing  only  2$  per  cent.;  a Christian  must,  how- 
ever, pay  20,  and  a Hindoo  10  per  cent.  These 
injunctions  are  derived  from  the  Koran ; but  as 
the  Koran  inculcates  strict  protection  to  the  mer- 
chant, ami  as  the  people  are  strict  observers  of  its 
precepts,  in  no  Mohammedan  country  is  there  so 
much  safety  ami  freedom  from  exaction  for  the 
trader. 

You  I. 


I The  Public  Revenue  is  professedly  spent  in  the 
support  of  mosques  ami  moollahs,  but  the  present 
khan  is  supposed  to  use  a considerable  portion  to 
maintain  his  armed  force.  These  revenues  are  de- 
i rived  chiefly  from  land,  which  in  Turkestan  is 
valued  according  to  the  water  which  fertilises  it : 
the  total  amount  is  estimated  by  Meyendorff  at 
about  400,0004  (by  Bumes,  at  369,350/.) ; but  half 
the  land  Is  enjoyed  by  the  church.  Other  taxes 
I are  those  on  merchandise,  which  in  the  late  khan’s 
' reign  were  not  levied  until  the  goods  were  sold ; 
taxes  on  the  farmers’  produce,  on  gardens,  orchards, 

: and  melon  beds;  on  dried  fruits,  manna,  and  skins; 
customs  on  goods  entering  the  capital ; a captta- 
t ion -tax  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  not 
Mohammedans,  and  in  time  of  war  a tax  on  each 
householder.  The  land  revenues  are  received  by 
the  hakims,  or  governors  of  districts,  who  pay  the 
employ*1*  and  troops  cantoned  in  their  prov.  before 
forwarding  the  collections  to  the  roval  treasury: 

' the  administration  of  the  flniuiccs  is  entirely  in 
I the  hands  of  the  khan  liiinself  and  his  vizier, 
j The  Government  is  a combined  monarchy  ami 
i hierarchy:  the  khan  is  despotic;  but  does  nothing 
I without  the  advice  ami  authority  of  the  moollahs, 
or  priests.  This  arises  from  no  inability  on  his 
jwirt  to  assert  his  power ; but  from  the  constitution 
of  the  monarchy,  which  is  exclusively  based  on 
the  law’s  of  the  Koran,  here  more  strictly  enforced, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  Mohammedan  country. 
The  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  formerly  re- 
quired only  that  the  khan  should  t>e  of  the  fuinily 
of  Jenghiz,  whether  by  the  male  or  female  line ; 
but  that  family  is  not  now  on  the  throne.  He 
takes  the  title  of  ameer  otJ  moomuneen , or  * com- 
mander of  the  faithful,’  and  looks  upon  himself  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
paving,  however,  a respect  to  the  sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  whom  he  call*  himself  ‘the  bow- 
bearer.’  The  koosh  beget. , or  vizier,  has  great  in- 
fluence, ami  his  high  office  has  latterly  become 
hereditary  in  his  fnmily:  all  the  local  governments 
| are  tilled  by  his  dependants  or  nominees.  Every 
' town  or  village  is  ruled  by  moollahs,  the  dexcen- 
i dauts  of  the  first  caliphs,  and,  excepting  the  khan, 

; the  vizier,  and  priesthood,  then*  is  no  other  body 
having  any  weight  in  the  country:  there  an*  no 
subordinate  khans,  nobles,  or  rajahs,  as  in  India; 
nothing,  in  short,  bearing  any  semblance  of  a feudal 
aristocracy.  The  court  displays  no  magnificence : 
the  same  system  of  government  has  existed  in 
Bokhara  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  tomans,  or  districts,  an*  governed  by  hakims, 
who  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  khan ; 
each  is  assisted  by  three  functionaries,  viz.  a super- 
intendent of  police,  a receiver  of  imposts,  and  a 
secretary.  All  the  chief  towns  have  a radii,  or 
judge;  the  smaller  ones  only  a commissary  of 
police : tlic  cadi  is  assisted  by  a mufti,  and  in  the 
capital  by  two : the  police  is  strict  ami  efficient, 
and  the  roads  in  the  interior  are  free  from  robbers. 

Justice  is  summary  and  severe ; guided  w holly 
by  the  Koran,  and  often  capricious  and  contra- 
dictory ; hut  nowhere  in  Asia  is  there  so  much 
protection  afforded  to  all  classes.  The  most  trivial 
offences  are  punished  with  death ; fines,  imprison- 
ment in  dungeons,  and  blows,  are  also  employed. 

The  Armed  Force  consists  of  about  20, 000  liorsc 
and  4,000  foot,  levied  from  the  different  provs., 
but  without  discipline;  independent  of  a militia 
of  60,000  horse,  10,000  of  which  arc  from  Balkli 
and  the  countries  S.  the  Oxus;  and  which  are 
seldom  called  on  to  servo,  anti  when  embodied  re- 
ceive no  pay.  The  regulars  hre  paid  in  grain,  each 
soldier  receiving  8 maunds  of  256  lbs,  yearly;  their 
chiefs  have  assignments  of  land.  The  regular  force 
consists  wholly  of  Uzbeks,  who,  though  not  good 
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soldier*,  are  superior,  as  irregular  cavalry.  They 
are  armed  with  curved  sabres,  long  knives,  and 
heavy  spears  20  ft.  in  length,  with  a short  blade : 
some  wear  a short  coat  of  mail,  a helmet  of  iron, 
or  a round  shield  of  buffalo  hide ; the  infantry 
earn'  matchlocks,  but  use  them  very  indifferently. 
There  are  no  native  artillerymen  ; the  artillery 
consists  of  41  field  pieces,  which  lie  neglected  in 
the  citadel  at  Bokhara.  Few  troops  ore  drawn 
from  the  S.  of  the  Oxus ; the  Arabs  are  good 
soldier*,  but  the  Turkmans  cannot  1m*  coerced. 

Helhjitm. — The  people  are  all  Semite  Mahom- 
medans;  their  religion  has  great  influence  over  all 
their  usages:  and  the  intolerance  of  their  sect 
cause*  incessant  hatred  towards  their  Shiite  neigh- 
liours,  the  Persian*.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  are 
amongst  the  most  prevalent  national  vices,  and 
no  religion  other  than  the  national  one  may  be 
publicly  professed;  though  the  Jews  find  means 
to  avoid  the  injunction.  Daily  public  prayer  is 
enjoined,  and  in  the  capital  nothing  is  allowed  to 
lie  sold  during  the  hour  so  employed ; and  the 
{Milice  officers  expel  with  whip*  jierson*  then  ex- 
iting their  merchandise  in  the  markets.  There 
are  colleges  at  Bokhara,  but  theology  alone  is 
studied,  and  proselytism  is  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  government.  Astrology  is  honoured  highly, 
for  superstition  is  very  prevalent ; magic  is  firmly 
believed  in,  and  its  origin  referred  to  India. 

Kducation  and  Social  Life. — Bokhara  itself  for 
a long  period  was  considered  a learned  as  well  as 
a holy  place:  Timour  and  Baber  encouraged  lite- 
rature: which  has,  however,  greatly  declined  since* 
the  Uzbek  conquest.  Notwithstanding  a great 
number  of  colleges  in  the  capital,  ami  schools  in 
the  country,  most  of  the  pop.  know  neither  how 
to  read  or  write.  The  children  of  the  Tadjik* 
acquire  these  branches,  and  some  knowledge  of 
figures,  to  serve  them  us  merchant*,  since  they  are 
very  rarely  momliers  of  the  chief  clergy:  the  sons 
of  the  most  opulent  persons  generally  loam  only 
to  read,  write,  and  get  the  Koran  bv  heart.  Still 
a respect  for  knowledge  and  its  professors  is  gene- 
rally prevalent : to  found  schiml*  is  an  act  of  piety, 
a*  well  as  to  feed  jssir  scholars:  and  these  often 
come  uninvited  ami  unknown  to  the  no  nayea  of 
the  rich,  and  receive  money.  Geography,  astro- 
nomy, history,  and  medicine  are  nevertheless  in  a 
very  low  state. 

'f  he  diet  of  the  people  is  very  simple : after 
morning  prayers,  they  take  ten.  mixed  with  milk, 
salt,  and  oily  substances,  of  which  mixture  they 
are  very  fond.  At  four  or  five  o’clock  they  dine 
on  rice,  carrots,  turnips, &c.,  with  mutton,  or  other 
meat.  The  Uzbeks  sometime*  eat  horseflesh,  but 
it  i*  exjsMisive ; cheese,  milk,  and  fat  art*  much 
u*ed ; a sheep  is  killed,  and  the  entire  tail,  how- 
ever large  or  fnt,  is  melted  up  with  the  meat,  ami 
cooked  in  a single  boiler.  Immediately  after  dinner 
they  take  tea.  prepared  a*  in  Europe  ; coffee  is  not 
used.  They  eat  with  their  fingers,  knives  and 
fork*  being  unknown.  Drunkenness,  if  public, 
would  l»e  jsrhaps  punished  even  with  death. 

'llie  dress  of  the  men  consist*  in  one  or  two 
long  rubes  of  cotton  cloth ; the  under  longer  than 
the  upjier;  and  a white  cotton  turban  ; or.  amongst 
the  Uzbeks,  a cap  of  red  cloth,  liordered  with 
inurten*’  skins:  here,  a*  well  as  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  form  of  the  head-covering  indicate*  the 
distinctions  of  rank.  All  wear  large  white  trow- 
sers,  and  close  short  drawer*:  the  rich  public 
functionaries  are  often  habited  in  ( 'ash mere  shawls, 
and  cloth  of  gold.  The  dress  of  the  women  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  men;  they  wear  the  same 
pelisses,  but  the  sleeves  are  tucked  together,  and 
tied  liehind ; richlv  decorated  lioots;  and  have 
always  a black  veil  over  the  face : the  Turkman 


women  are,  however,  not  veiled.  Both  sexes  often 
stain  the  nail*  red  with  henna,  and  the  Persians 
use  this  herb  to  dye  their  beards;  the  women 
braid  their  hair,  ami  blacken  their  eyelids  and 
eyebrows  with  plumliogo.  The  languages  in  use 
are  the  Persian  ami  Turkman  ; the  latter  ia  spoken 
by  the  Uzbek*  and  wandering  tribe*  S,  of  the 
Oxu*,  and  i*  remarkable  for  it*  rudeness.  The 
art  ides  of  luxury  in  use  are  very  few ; their  dress 
and  horses  constitute  nearly  all  the  personal  pro- 
perty  of  the  people;  their  houses  are  ill  built, 
almost  destitute  of  furniture : they  have  neither 
plate,  glass,  nor  clocks,  and  very  seldom  a watch. 
The  rich  have  many  slaves,  who  are  brought  from 
Orgunje,  and  are  mostly  Persians,  seldom  1 Jussi  an* 
or  ( hinese. 

History. — Alexander  penetrated  into  both  Bno- 
triaiia  and  Transoxiana,  which  were  after  his 
death  ruled  by  hi*  successors.  The  Aral*  con- 
quered this  country  at  the  end  of  the  7th,  or  in 
the  early  juirt  of  the  8th,  and  Jenghiz  Khan  de- 
vastated it  in  the  18th  century : it  was  the  native 
country  of  the  next  great  eastern  conqueror,  Ti- 
mour, whose  successors  were  dispossessed,  by  the 
Uzls-ks.  in  the  lM>ginning  of  the  lfith  century. 
Nadir  Shah,  early  in  the  18th  century,  took  Bok- 
hara:  hut  the  government  soon  after  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbek*  and  of  the  descen- 
dant* of  Jenghiz  : that  family  has, however,  ceased 
to  reign  since  1800.  The  laie  khan  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  religion,  and  died  in  1825,  leaving 
a kingdom  that  hail  suffered  insults  and  encroach- 
ments on  every  side,  from  his  own  want  of  atten- 
tion to  temjs«ral  concerns.  The  present  sovereign, 
his  son,  is  on  amicable  term*  with  the  neighbour- 
ing state*  of  Khiva  and  Caubul,  anil  the  empires 
of  China  and  Turkey:  with  the  Persians  the 
Uzbeks  hold  no  communication ; and  in  Koknn 
the  influence  of  Kussia  predominates.  (Bumes’a 
Travel*  in  Bokhara  in  1832-1884,  3 vols.  8vo., 
1835;  Meyendorff,  Voyage  d’Orenbourg  a Rouk- 
haro,  Paris  1826;  Khanikoff,  Keiscu  in  Buk- 
hara, 18<»3;  Vambery,  Travel*  in  Central  Asia. 
Loud.  1805 ; Davies'*  Kejiort  on  the  Trade  of 
Central  Asia ; and  official  i lapem.) 

BoKIIAKA  (the  treasury  of  scirnrea).  a celebrated 
city  of  Central  Asia;  cap.  of  the  aliove  khanat , 
and  seat  of  the  khan  ; on  the  left  lutnk,  and  with- 
in 0 or  7 m.  of  the  Zer-afchan,  at  the  W.  end  of  it* 
valley;  115  m.  WSW.  Samarcand,  and  250  in. 
N\V.  Balkh  ; lut.  30°  48'  N„  long.  64°  26'  K.  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  The  town 
is  8 m.  in  circ. ; of  a triangular  shape,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  of  earth  almut  20  ft.  high, 
flanked  by  round  towers  and  lias t ions,  and  pierced 
by  twelve  gates,  with  brick  masonry.  Bokhara 
is  surrounded  by  a flat  hut  rich  country,  and  is 
quite  embosomed  in  trees,  giving  it  n beautiful 
np|>earaitcf  at  a distance,  which  however  vanishes 
on  entering  it.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  a 
laden  camel  fills  up  even  the  largest,  and  in  the 
smaller  one*  two  persons  have  difficulty  in  passing 
each  other:  they  are  also  extremely  dirty,  and 
nlway*  crowded  with  camels,  horses,  and  oases. 
The  houses  are  mostly  small,  and  of  one  story ; 
the  common  ones  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  on  a 
frame- work  of  wood ; others  of  a sujierior  kind  are 
(tainted  anil  stuccoed,  with  Saracenic  or  pointed 
arches  net  off  with  lapis  lazuli  and  gilding;  the 
roofs  of  all  are  flat ; and  they  have  but  a Itaro 
wall  without  windows  facing  the  public  ways: 
except  in  one  building,  there  is  no  glass  w hatever. 
About  1(H)  ponds  and  fountains,  constructed  of 
squared  stone,  furnish  the  imputation  with  water : 
the  city  is  also  intersected  by  canal*  shaded  by 
imdlierry-treos,  which  bring  water  from  the  Zer- 
afchan  ; the  main  canal  from  which  is  opened  every 
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fifteen  days.  There  is  scarcely  a garden  or  bury- 
ing-ground  within  the  walls;  ‘the  traveller  winds 
his  way  among  lofty  ami  arched  bazars  of  brick, 
and  sees  each  trade  in  its  separate  quarter  of  the 
city  : lien?  the  chintz-sellers,  there  the  shoemakers ; 
one  arcade  filled  with  silks,  another  with  cloth. 
Everywhere  he  meets  with  ponderous  and  massy 
buildings,  colleges,  mosques,  and  lofty  minarets.’ 
The  prinei|Mil  structure  is  the  Arrky  or  khan’s 
palace,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  built  on  a 
natural  elevation  between  250  and  300  ft,  high, 
surrounded  by  a brick  wall  TO  ft,  high,  with  a lofty 
entrance  of  brick  decorated  by  a minaret  on  either 
side.  This  fortress  contains  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign,  his  harem,  and  a mosque,  all  encircled 
hv  a garden,  together  with  the  residence  of  the 
vizier,  and  his  public  courts  of  audience  ; stables, 
barracks,  Arc. : the  gates,  both  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  outer  city,  are  shut  at  twilight,  and  a double 
guard  mounted.  There  are  300  mosques,  and  306 
schools  and  colleges  in  Bokhara,  superintended  by 
a! tout  300  moollahs  who  undertake  the  charge  ol 
both  religion  and  education  ; Bokhara  always  en- 
joyed the  titles  of  holy  and  learned.  The  mosques 
and  colleges  are  generally  situated  opposite  each 
other,  and  have  a striking  resemblance  in  their  j 
architecture : that  of  the  former  is  the  most  varied ; 
the  princi|ial  mosque  covers  a space  300  ft.  square, 
and  has  a cu|ki1a  rising  to  one- third  that  height, 
and  covered  with  blue  enamelled  tiles : most  of 
these  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  the  courts  of 
some  paved  with  stone.  The  handsomest  structure 
in  Bokhara  is  a college  of  King  Abdoolls,  built  iu 
1050,  which  has  a lofty  arched  entrance,  some 
lteautiful  enamel,  and  a white,  marble  pavement : 
the  largest  college  here  was  built  at  an  excuse 
of  40,000  roubles  in  specie,  defrayed  by  Cathe- 
rine II.  of  Russia.  Attached  to  the  great  mosque 
is  a brick  tower,  or  minaret-,  210  ft.  high,  built  by 
Timour,  in  good  proportions;  the  materials  dis- 
posed in  ingenious  patterns,  and  the  whole  in  good 
preservation.  Criminals  are  thrown  from  this 
tower;  but,  excepting  on  these  occasions,  no  one 
ascends  it  but  the  high-priest,  to  call  the  people 
to  prayers ; and  he  only  on  Fridays,  since  it  over- 
looks most  of  the  private  gardens  in  the  city,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  endeavours  arc  made  to  se- 
clude the  women  in  Bokhara  from  the  gaze  of 
every  stranger.  W.  of  the  palace  is  a small 
square,  the  Segistan,  surrounded  with  massive 
buildings,  colleges,  shops,  and  stalls;  a third  part 
of  the  city  consists  of  shops  and  hotels;  and  the 
jewellery  and  cutler}'  of  Europe,  the  tea  of  China, 
the  sugar  of  India,  the  spices  of  Manilla,  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  and  every  other  article  of 
use  or  ornament,  may  be  purchased.  Many  of  the 
merchants  remain  night  and  day  in  their  shops, 
having  no  other  habitation  : the  Lazars  are  gene- 
rally o|>en  every  day,  excepting  those  for  slaves, 
gems,  and  other  such  luxuries,  which  are  open 
but  twice  a week.  There  are  4,000  Jews  in  Bok- 
hara, which  is  proportionally  more  than  in  any 
other  eastern  city,  and  they  contend  they  are 
better  treated  here  than  elsewhere,  though  they 
are  confined  to  a residence  in  three  particular 
streets,  are  subject  to  high  imposts,  and  not  per- 
mitted  to  build  a new  synagogue.  Sir  A.  Bumes 
gives  a graphic  description  of  the  daily  scene  in 
Bokhara  (Travels,  ii.  237-239): — ‘From  morn  to 
night  the  crowd  which  assembles  raises  the  hum- 
ming noise,  and  one  is  stunned  at  the  moving 
moss  of  human  beings.  In  the  middle  of  the 
area,  the  fruits  of  the  season  are  sold  under  the 
shade  of  a square  piece  of  mat,  supported  by  a 
single  pole.  One  wonders  at  the  never  ending 
employment  of  the  fruiterers,  in  dealing  out  their 
grapes,  melons,  apricots,  apples,  | teaches,  pears, 


and  plums,  to  a continued  succession  of  purchasers. 
It  is  with  difficulty  that  a passage  can  l>e  forced 
through  the  streets,  and  it  is  only  done  at  the 
momentary  risk  of  being  ridden  over  by  some  one 
on  a horse  or  donkey.  The  latter  animals  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  •amble  along  at  a quick  pace 
with  their  riders  and  burdens.  Carts  of  a light 
construction  are  also  driving  up  and  down,  since 
the  streets  are  not  too  narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled 
carriages.  In  ever}’  part  of  the  l>azar  there  are 
people  making  tea,  which  is  done  in  large  Euro- 
pean urns,  instead  of  teajiots.  and  kept  hot  by  a 
i metal  tube.  The  love  of  the  Bokharese  for  tea  is, 
I believe,  without  parallel ; for  they  drink  it  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  in  half  a dozen  wavs  ; with 
and  without  sugar;  with  and  without  milk ; with 
grease:  with  salt,  &c.  The  day  is  ushered  in 
with  guzzling  and  tea-drinking,  and  hundreds  of 
boys  and  donkeys,  laden  with  milk,  hasten  to  the 
busy  throng.  The  milk  is  sold  in  small  bowls, 
over  which  the  cream  floats:  a lad  will  bring 
twenty  or  thirty  of  these  to  market  in  shelves 
supported  and  suspended  by  a stick  over  his 
shoulder.  Whatever  number  may  lie  brought, 
speedily  disappear  among  the  tea-drinking  popu- 
lation of  this  great  city.  Next  to  the  venders  of 
this  hot  beverage,  one  may  purchase  u rahut  ijan 
or“  the  delight  of  life,”  grape  jelly,  or  syrup  mixed 
up  with  chopped  ice.  This  abundance  of  ice  is 
one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  Bokhara,  and  it 
may  lie  had  till  the  cold  weather  makes  it  un- 
necessary.’ Another  and  more  recent  traveller, 
Amienius  Vamliery,  a Hungarian,  who  visited 
the  city  of  Bokhara  in  18G3,  describes  a scene, 
to  which  he  was  led  by  a native,  as  follows : — 
‘ He  conducted  me  through  the  Timtche  Tchay 
Fumshi  (Tea  Bazar)  to  the  renowned  place  Lebi 
llnuz  Divanbeghi  (hank  of  the  reservoir  of  the 
Divanheghi).  For  Bokhara  I found  this  a most 
attractive  spot.  It  is  almost  a perfect  square, 
having  ill  the  centre  a deep  reservoir,  100  ft.  long 
and  80  broad ; the  sides  are  of  square  stones,  with 
eight  steps  leading  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
About  the  margin  stand  a few  fine  elm  trees,  and 
in  their  slmdc  the  inevitable  tea  booth,  ami  the 
Samovars  (tea-kettle)  looking  like  a colossal  cask 
of  beer.  It  is  manufactured  in  Russia  expressly 
for  Bokhara,  and  invites  every  one  to  a cup  of 
green  tea.  On  the  other  three  sides,  bread,  fruit, 
confectioner}',  and  meats  warm  and  cold  are  ex- 
posed for  sale  on  stands  shaded  by  cane  mats. 
The  hundreds  of  shops  improvised  for  the  occasion, 
around  which  crowds  of  longing  mouths  or  hungry 
customers  hum  like  bees,  present  us  with  a verv 
characteristic  spectacle.  On  the  fourth  side,  that 
to  the  west,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a terrace,  we 
find  the  mosque  Mesdjidi  Divanheghi.  At  ita 
front  there  are  also  a few  trees,  where  Dervishes 
and  Meddah  (public  reciters)  recount  in  verse  ami 
prose,  and  actors  represent  simultaneously,  the 
heroic  actions  of  famous  warriors  and  prophets,  to 
which  performances  there  arc  never  wanting  crowds 
of  curious  listeners  and  sj»ectaton«.’  (Vnralxrv, 
Travels  in  Central  Asia,  Lond.  1805.)  At  Bok- 
hara, the  learned,  or  would-be-learned,  are  scon 
poring  over  the  tattered  pages  of  Toorkee  or  Per- 
sian lore,  at  book-stalls,  and  at  the  doom  of  the 
colleges  the  students  arc  often  seen  lounging  after 
the  lal>ours  of  the  day  ; * not,  however,  so  gay.  or 
so  young,  as  the  tyros  of  a European  university, 
but  many  of  them  grave  and  demure  old  men, 
with  more  hypocrisy,  but  by  no  means  leas  vice, 
than  the  youths  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.’ 
Each  of  these  resident  students  has  a fixed  allow- 
ance, as  well  as  the  professors ; the  colleges  are 
well  endowed,  and  possess  many  of  the  surround- 
ing lands,  which  have  been  purchased  bv  pious 
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individuals  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  bazars  an<l  baths.  The  baths,  of  which 
there  are  eighteen,  can  accommodate  270,000 
people  yearly,  and  bring  an  animal  revenue  of 
1,800/.:  some  are  very  large.  The  colleges  are 
shut  for  six  months  in  the  year,  when  the  students 
work  in  the  fields  for  a subsistence ; their  course 
of  study  generally  lasts  seven  or  eight  yeans : 
they  come  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
except  Persia.  ‘With  the  twilight,  the  busy  scene 
in  Bokhura  closes,  the  king’s  drum  beats,  it  is  re- 
echoed by  others  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  at 
a certain  hour  no  one  is  permitted  to  move  out 
without  a lantern.  From  these  arrangements,  the 
police  of  the  city  is  excellent ; and  large  bales  of 
cloth  are  left  on  the  stalls  at  night  with  perfect 
safety.  All  Is  silence  until  morning.' 

The  origin  of  Bokhara  Is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  at  first  but  a collection  of 
fishermen’s  huts,  its  site  having  abounded  with 
small  lakes.  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  ancient  Trybactra,  but  which 
Ptolemy  places  on  the  opposite  side  the  Zer- 
afclian,  or  river  of  Sogdiana.  In  A.n.  705  it  was 
taken  bv  the  Arabs,  ami  between  800  and  098  was 
very  flourishing,  and  the  seat  of  the  Snmnnide 
dynasty.  Jenghiz  Khan  burnt  it.  in  1210,  and  it 
was  not  rebuilt  till  near  the  end  of  bis  life : it 
was  threatened,  but  saved,  by  his  grandson.  Un- 
der Timour  it  flourished  anew  ; but  since  the  rule 
of  tlie  Uzbeks  has  rather  declined,  though  it  Is* 
still  the  most  renowned  city  in  Central  Asia. 
(Humes's  Travels,  ii.  229-261 ; Meyendorff,  Vov. 
pp.  164-188;  Vambcry,  Travels  in  Central  Asia, 
1865.) 

BOLBEC,  n town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  Inft4- 
rieure,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity 
of  a bill  washed  by  the  Bolbec,  18  m.  EXE.  Havre, 
near  the  railway  from  Boucn  to  Havre.  Pop. 
9,574  in  1861.  This  is  a handsome  thriving  town. 
Having  been  almost  entirely  burnt  down  in  1765, 
if  was  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan.  Houses  partly 
of  brick,  and  partly  of  hewn  stone ; streets  wide 
and  well  laid  out,  the  principal  being  ornamented 
with  two  fountains  surmounted  by  statues  in  mar- 
ble. In  the  environs  are  a number  of  country 
bouses.  It  has  a chamber  of  commerce?,  and  a 
council  of  pmd’-hommcs ; and  was  early,  ami  is 
now,  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  spinning 
and  manufacture  of  cotton.  ‘Bolbec,’  says  M. 
Unpin,  ‘is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce, 
bringing  raw  cotton  from  Havre,  and  coal  from 
Fecamp  and  Harfleur,  while  she  sends  her  products 
to  Itoucn — the  ,great  mart  for  all  sorts  of  cotton 
goods.  The  manufacturers  of  Bolbec  unite  a spirit 
of  order  and  economy  to  activity  and  enterprise: 
their  establishments  are  on  a level  with  the  pro- 
gress of  industry.  The  workmen  are  not  all  con- 
centred in  the  town ; many  of  them  live  in  the 
adjoining  country;  they  are  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances and  happy.’  There  arc  in  the  district 
of  which  Ilolbec  is  the  capital,  above  20, 000  work- 
people employed  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  producing  goods  of  the  annual  value  of 
al>ove  25,000,000  fr.,  or  1,000.000/.  sterling.  Ex- 
clusive of  cotton,  it  also  produces  various  descrip- 
tions of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  ami  hits  tanneries 
ami  dye-works.  There  is  here  no  local  tax  or  oc- 
troi on  the  goods  imported  into  the  town. 

BOLGAKY,  or  OUSPEXSKOI,  a village  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  gov,  Hasan,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Wolga,  16  m.  S\V.  Spa.sk.  Pop.  900  in 
1858.  In  tlie  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Boulghor,  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians. 
It  was  visited  by  Peter  the  Great  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians  in  1722,  and  has  since  been 
risifed  and  described  by  Erdmann  and  others. 


BOLI,  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natalia,  cap. 
snujink,  85  m.  NVV.  Angora : lat.  40°  3.V  N.,  long. 
31°  19'  E.  Estimated  pop.  10,000.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  a rich 
and  fertile  plain,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Had- 
rianojtoli*.  The  ruins  of  a castle  stand  on  the 
summit  of  a small  hill.  It  is  a poor  place,  con- 
sisting of  about  1,000  houses,  principally  inhabited 
by  Turks,  with  a few  Armenians,  but  no  Greeks. 
It  has  twelve  mosques,  a square  or  market-place, 
a public  bath : is  tlie  residence  of  a pacha  of  two 
tails,  and.  ns  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Erxe- 
roum  to  Constantinople,  is  a considerable  thorough- 
fare for  caravans.  There  are  mineral  baths  w'ithin 
about  4 m.  of  the  town,  to  which  the  Turks  resort 
; in  great  numbers. 

BOLIVIA,  a republican  state  of  S.  America, 
comprised  between  lat.  8°  30'  and  25°  40'  S.,  and 
long.  58°  and  71°  \V.;  having  N.  and  XW.  the 
states  of  N.  and  S.  Peru,  E.  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
S.  La  Plata  and  Chili,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Extreme  length,  X.  to  8.,  above  1,100  m. ; ditto 
breAdth,  above  750  m. ; area,  473.298  Eng.  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1,987,352  ill  1858.  Included  in  the  jtopula- 
tion  returns  are  245,000  Indians.  The  republic  is 
, divided  into  nine  provinces,  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
| joined  table : — 


ProtlncN 

Inhabitant* 

La  Pits 

47.1,823 

Cochabamba  . 

849,892 

Potosi 

281,229 

Chuquisaca 

229,868 

Oruro 

110,931 

Santa  Cruz 

163.164 

Tarfja 

88,900 

Veni . 

83,978 

Atacama  . 

fi, 273 

Aborigines 

246,000 

Total  . 

1,987,362 

Tlie  capital  of  the  republic  is  Chuquisaca,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  same  name,  with  19,760  inhabi- 
tants. But  there  an*  three  larger  towns,  namely. 
La  Pax,  with  76,372,  Cochaluimha,  with  40,67*8, 
ami  Potosi,  with  2$, 850  inhabitants,  nil  according 
to  the  census  of  1858.  There  is  only  one  |*>rt  of 
any  importance,  C’obija,  on  the  South  Pacific,  with 
a population  of  2,380. 

Surf  arc, — Mountain *. — Tlie  country  present*,  in 
its  various  divisions,  very  different  conditions  of 
surface,  elevation,  and  climate.  On  the  W.  it  is 
traversed  by  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the  E.  it 
stretches  out  into  immense  plains.  The  Andes, 
which  enter  Bolivia  at  its  S.  extremity,  give  off, 
near  lat.  24°,  a lateral  E.  range  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, which  forms  tlie  boundary  for  a considerable 
distance  between  Bolivia  and  La  Plata.  Alsrnt 
lat.  20°  the  Andes  divide  into  two  great  chains, 
which  run  parallel  to  each  other  to  between  Int. 
14°  and  15°  S.,  where  they  again  unite.  The 
farthest  W.  of  these?  chains  is  called  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Coast,  or  of  the  Andes;  and  the  farthest. 
E.,  the  Cordillera  Real:  including  the  intermediate 
country,  they  occupy  a breadth  of  more  than  230 
no.  X.  of  lat.  18°,  and  S.  of  that  parallel  of  uje- 
wards  of  300  m. : and  cover  at  least  100,000  sq. 
m.  of  surface,  which,  however,  is  partly  in  Peru. 
Many  lateral  ridges,  sent  oft'  by  the  Cordillera 
Real,  cover  tlie  deps.  of  Cochabamba  and  Chuqui- 
saca, together  with  a part  of  those  of  Potosi  and 
St,  Cruz  de  la  Sierra : the  princi|ial  of  these  trans- 
verse ridges  branches  oft'  from  the  Cordillera  about 
lat.  1 7°  10',  and  running  X.  past  the  city  of  Cocha- 
bamba, terminates  within  a few  leagues  of  the 
j town  of  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  The  summits  of 
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l bo  W.  Cordillera  generally  appear  in  the  form 
either  of  a truncated  cone,  or  of  a dome,  and  are 
often  volcanic:  those  of  the  E.  Cordillera,  as  seen 
from  the  W.,  offer  a succession  of  shaqi  ragged 
peaks  and  serrated  ridge*,  and  are  not  volcanic, 
but  in  many  |wrt*  highly  metalliferous.  The  do-  j 
clivitv  of  the  Bolivian  Cordillera  is  rapid  on  either  | 
side,  but  particularly  so  on  the  E. : the  pritiei{»al 
elevations  of  both  Cordilleras  are  about  lab  18°  to  j 
14°  K.,  where  that  of  the  \V.  chain  is  22,350  ft.  | 
(Kaharaa) ; of  the  E.  21,286  ft.  above  the  level  of  i 
the  tea.  Many  of  the  passes  across  both  chains  I 
are  between  lo,000  and  16,000  ft.  in  elevation,  or 
near  the  limit,  in  this  region,  of  ncqietual  snow; 
while  beneath  the  peaks  of  the  Illimani  then:  is  a 
gorge,  or  valley,  perhaps  18,000  ft.  below  the  neigh- 
bouring  summit,  probably  the  greatest  difference 
in  elevation  that  has  ever  yet  been  observed  bo- 
tween  any  two  similarly  contiguous  points.  (See 
Anuks.) 

Iii  the  E.  the  country,  which  is,  in  many  parts, 
very  little  almve  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  watered 
by  the  Beni,  Mam  ore,  Ubohy,  Pilcomayo,  and 
other  considerable  rivers ; a few  isolated  ranges  of 
hills  art:  scattered  over  it,  and  in  its  S.  part  is  the 
watershed  between  the  sources  of  the  Amazon  and 
La  Plata  rivers,  both  of  which  receive  considerable 
mil  uen  ts  from  Bolivia;  but  neither  this  last-named 
tract,  nor  the  isolated  hills  previously  mentioned, 
appear  to  rise  to  any  great  height  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  region  is  extremely  fertile;  but  it  is 
nearly  in  a state  of  nature,  ami  covered  with  vast 
primeval  forests.  The  desert  of  Atacama  occupies 
the  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific:  it 
ex  tern  Is  for  about  260  m.  along  the  coast,  having 
a variable  breadth  of  from  30  to  60  m.  It  is  never 
refreshed  by  rain,  and  is  almost  as  sterile  and 
worthless  as  the  Sahara.  The  surface,  which  is 
undulating,  and  in  parts  liillv,  is  covered  with 
loose  sand;  the  only  habitable  parts  being  the 
narrow  stri|*  along  the  hanks  of  the  rivers. 

There  are  numerous  valleys  in  the  Andes ; the 
principal  is  the  great  valley  of  Desaguadero,  be- 
tween the  two  Contillcms,  extending  from  1st.  15° 
to  1 i*°  30'  8.,  having  an  area  (including  the  Luke 
of  Titicaca  in  its  N.  nart)  of  18,500  sq.  in. 

Uirer». — Lake*. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  . 
Beni,  Maraore,  and  the  others  which  unite  to  form  j 
the  Madeira,  the  largest  aflluent  of  the  Amazon, 
and  which  run  mostly  in  a X.  direction  ; and  the 
Pilcomayo,  oue  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Plata, 
which  waters  the  8.  |uirt  of  the  country,  flowing 
mostly  in  an  E.  direction.  Bolivia  includes  the  E. 
and  S.  shores  of  the  largest  accumulation  of  fresh 
water  on  the  8.  American  continent — the  lake  Ti- 
ticaca, which  occupies  an  area  of  4,000  sq.  m.  at 
the  height  of  12,8-17  ft,  above  the  ocean,  an  eleva- 
tion su|»eriorto  that  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees.  (See  Titicaca.)  It  contains  nume- 
rous small  islands,  from  one  of  which,  celebrated 
for  some  Peruvian  ruins,  it  derives  its  uaral:  the 
only  outlet  for  its  waters  is  the  river  Desaguadero, 
ruining  from  its  SW.  extremity  through  the  valley 
to  the  small  lake  of  Aullagas;  which  latter,  having 
no  outlet,  is  kept  at  the  same  level  by  spontaneous 
evaporation.  In  the  E.,  lakes  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them,  as  those  of  L’baliy  and  Grande,  50 
or  60  m.  in  length ; hut  they  have  been  little  ex- 
plored by  KurojK-ans. 

Climate. — Main,  as  already  stated,  never,  err  but 
very  rarely,  falls  on  the  coast  ; in  the  plains  to 
the  E.  of  the  Amies,  the  rainy  season,  which  is 
identical  w ith  summer,  lasts  from  October  to  April, 
during  which  the  rains  are  almost  continuous  and 
the  rivers  inundate  the  country  to  n gnat  extent. 
In  the  plains,  the  climate  is  excessively  hot,  and 
far  from  healthy  ; but  in  the  valley  of  the  Dc- 


sagnadcro,  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
is  temperate,  and  snow  falls  in  Nov.  ami  April,  at 
the  beginning  ami  end  of  the  summer  season. 
The  winter,  from  May  to  Nov.,  in  the  Desagua- 
dero  valley,  is  extremely  dry,  and  although  the 
nights  are  cold,  the  sky  is  serene  ami  cloudless. 
Tremendous  hail  and  thunder-storms  are  frequent 
on  the  mountains,  and  earthquakes  on  the  coast. 
The  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  produces, 
in  the  higher  regions  in  winter,  a temporary 
blindness  : few  remarks  ns  tocomjiarative  salubrity 
have  inet  our  eye ; but  the  banks  of  the  Beni  have 
been  particularised  as  remarkably  healthy. 

Minerals. — Gold  is  found  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  E.  Cordillera,  and 
in  the  sands  of  all  the  rivers  which  fall  from  that 
range  into  the  Beni  or  its  branches.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  riches  of  the  silver-mines  of 
Potosi ; but  it  is  &up{io*ed  that  they  are  nearly 
exhausted,  ami  at  all  events  they  are  now 
comparatively  neglected.  (See  Potosi.)  Copper 
abound*  at  Corucuero,  Ac. : ores  of  lead  and  tin, 
salt,  brimstone,  nitres  and  other  volcanic  products, 
are  also  found. 

Vegetables, — The  mighty  forests  which  cover 
the  hanks  of  the  E.  rivers  abound  in  the  finest 
timber,  tit  for  every  purpose  of  ship-building,  car- 
pentry, Ac.  The  cocoa  of  Apololtamlia,  Moxos, 
Ac.,  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Guvaquil 
( Ecuador)  : it  is  used  by  all  classes,  and  i»  oele- 
brated  for  its  nutritious  and  restorative  qualifies. 
Tamarinds,  the  chirimoya,  oranges,  lemons,  tigs, 
sugar-cane,  pine-apples,  plantains,  Ac.,  flourish  in 
profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Beni. 

Cascarilla,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  grain,  cin- 
chona, i'o|iail>a,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  valuable 
drugs  : gum -elastic,  vanilla,  dye-woods,  tobacco, 
and  canes  of  various  kinds,  are  all  produced  in 
an  extraordinary  abundance  E.  of  the  Andes. 
Amongst  other  products,  there  is  a species  of 
cinnamon,  called  canelade  ciaco , said  to  differ  only 
in  the  greater  thickness  of  its  bark,  and  darker 
colour,  from  the  true  cinnamon.  Tlie  vegetation 
of  the  Desaguadero  valley  is  peculiar:  it  has  no 
trees;  but  the  lower  districts,  if  uncultivated,  are 
covered  with  a very’  tine  turf.  There  arc  here 
extensive  plantations  of  quinoa  ( ChmnjHMlium 
t/uinoa,  Linn.)  and  of  potatoes,  which  are  found 
w ild  oil  the  adjacent  hills ; hut  it  does  not  ripen 
the  drier  Euro}H-an  grains,  n«>r  are  there  any  pecu- 
liar seasons  for  sowing  or  harvesting,  both  these 
oj K-ration*  being  carried  on  consentaneously.  In 
the  narrow  strips  of  land  along  the  rivers  that  run 
through  the  desert  of  Atacama,  maize  is  raised, 
with  excellent  fruits,  cotton,  sugar-canes,  ami  the 
plant  called  Aranda  dtmux. 

Animals. — The  tapir,  jaguar,  leopard,  and  six  or 
seven  sorts  of  monkeys,  inhabit  the  hanks  of  the 
Beni  ; guanneos.  alpaco*,  n kind  of  hare,  and  a 
small  animal  of  the  family  of  Rotlentia , whose 
burrowing  often  renders  travelling  on  horseback 
unsafe,  are  found  in  the  Desaguadero  valley.  Par- 
rots, a bird  of  beautiful  plumage,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  singing  birds,  including  the  thrush 
and  whistler;  several  kinds  of  turkeys,  Ac.;  several 
species  of  Amphibia,  ami  an  abundance  of  tine  river 
| tish,  are  met  with  in  Bolivia:  the  E.  plains  are 
infested  with  myriads  of  annoying  reptiles  and 
insects.  Vast  herds  of  horned  cattle  teed  on  the 
[ banks  of  the  rivers;  homes,  asses,  and  mules,  are 
the  other  domestic  animals:  the  climate  of  the 
plains  is  too  hot  for  sheep. 

i lJeuj>lr. — The  inhabitants  of  Bolivia  are  of  mixed 

race,  with,  on  the  whole,  more  European  than 
American  blood  in  their  veins.  Only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  are  aliongitieft,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  * Indiana.’  The  Litter 
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are  divided  into  a great  variety  of  tribes,  present-  1 
ing  considerable  differences  in  their  physical  and 
mental  endowments,  disposition,  and  progress  in 
civilisation.  Some,  on  the  Beni,  are  wild  and 
warlike,  and  go  naked,  even  the  women  wearing 
nothing  but  a few  leaves  tied  round  the  waist  : 
another  tribe,  the  Mnropns,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  former,  although  also  a warlike  and 
proud  race,  evince  considerable  ingenuity  and  apt- 
ness for  many  sorts  of  work : they  manufacture 
beautiful  cloth  * ; are  pretty  good  carpenters ; anil 
are  said  to  show  a marked  taste  for  music  and 
[tainting,  in  which  they  were  initiated  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  Indians  are  excellent  sailors  on  their 
own  rivers,  and  very  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  canoes,  which  are  often  50  or  60  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  considerable  burden ; in  these 
they  frequently  make  long  inland  voyages,  sub- 
sisting wholly  on  the  wild  animals  and  vegetables 
they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  Some  of  the 
Mosetene  triltes  on  the  Beni  display  a remarkable 
acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  plants, 
which  they  administer  in  cases  of  sickness.  These, 
as  well  as  some  other  tribes,  are  peaceable,  friendly 
to  strangers,  and  free  from  superstition.  Not  a 
few  Indians,  especially  in  the  Desagundero  valley, 
and  on  the  coast,  where  the  Quichua  language  is 
spoken,  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith : 
such  as  have  embraced  Christianity,  instead  of 
going  naked,  or  leading  a roving  life,  wear  a light 
dress"  of  cotton,  have  fixed  dwelling-places,  and 
apply  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  though 
in  these  they  are  said  to  make  but  little  progress. 
The  foreign  settlers  are  mostly  of  Spanish  descent 
in  the  mining  districts,  and  the  valleys  of  Co- 
cbabamlta  and  Cachy  Pilco : those  of  the  pure 
African  race  are  few ; but  those  of  mixed  blood 
are  numerous  on  the  coast. 

Manufacture $ chiefly  consist  of  cottons,  the  best 
of  which  are  made  At  Oropesa,  almost  exclusively 
bv  women  ; woollens,  of  the  hair  of  the  llamas  and 
aipacos,  the  best  at  I^»  Pas:  hats,  of  the  wool  of 
the  vicuna,  at  St.  Francisco  de  Atacama  ; glass  at 
Oropesa;  vessels  of  silver  wire  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts ; fans,  parasols,  and  plumes  of  the  feathers 
of  the  American  ostrich,  by  the  Indians. 

Com  merer. — The  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  at  pre- 
sent not  very  considerable.  This  does  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  low*  state  of  industry,  or  the  apathy 
of  the  people,  as  from  the  difficulties  they  have  to 
encounter  in  bringing  their  produce  to  market. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  means  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  of  8.  Ame- 
rica, for  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  ports  on 
its  E.  shore.  At  present,  nearly  all  the  commodi- 
ties brought  from  Bolivia  to  Europe  come  through 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  to  reach  which  they  have 
to  be  conveyed  first  by  toilsome,  passages  against 
the  currents  of  the  rivers  to  the  foot  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, so  fatal  by  its  rigorous  climate  to  the 
Indians  of  the  plains;  and  then  across  the  Andes, 
the  passage  of  which  has  been  considered  by  Con- 
daminc  as  equivalent  to  1 ,000  leagues  of  transport 
by  sea.  The  country  W.  of  the  Andes,  besides 
lieing  a desert,  has  no  really  goes  I harbours,  and  is 
traversed  by  hut  one  road,  that  from  Oruro  to 
< ‘obija  (the  only  Bolivian  liort),  and  that  is  prae-  t 
ticable  only  for  mules  and  llamas.  Cobija,  though 
it  has  been  made  a free  port,  is,  owing  to  these  dis- 
advantages, little  frequented.  The  arrivals,  in  the 
vear  1863,  amounted  to  126  vessels,  of  20,746  tons 
burden.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
8,361,998  piastres,  and  of  the  exports  2,500,000 
piastres,  'the  exports  to  the  I’nited  Kingdom,  in 
the  year  1868,  were  of  the  total  value  of  259,1964 
They  consisted  of  copper  ore,  108,147/. ; regulus, 
62,0244  ; copper  unwrought  ami  part  wrought. 
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8,5244  ; guano,  76.7844  ; tin,  2.7364  ; and  other 
articles  to  the  value  of  9814  The  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  into  Bolivia  arc  altogether 
insignificant,  not  amounting,  on  the  average,  to 
1,0004  per  annum. 

The  E.  and  most  fertile  portion  of  Bolivia  is 
traversed  by  the  Madeira,  and  other  navigable 
affluents  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Piloomayo.  and  other  atlluents  of  the  Para- 
guay, on  the  other  ; so  that,  if  the  extraordinary 
facilities  which  these  great  rivers  afford  for  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  S.  America  l»e  ever 
made  use  of,  the  products  of  Bolivia  will  meet 
with  a ready  and  advantageous  outlet  ; and  her 
all  hut  boundless  capacities  of  production,  which, 
at  present,  can  hardly  lie  said  to  be  in  any  degree 
availed  of,  will  receive  a stimulus,  of  the  influence 
of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  idea. 

Within  the  Brazilian  dominions,  not  very  far 
from  the  Bolivian  frontier,  a short  break,  of  3 m. 
only,  separates  a tributary  of  the  Amazon  from 
one  of  the  Plata  river:  were  these  streams  con- 
nected by  a canal,  there  would  he  a continuous 
water  communication,  for  the  most  part  navigable, 
through  the  heart  of  S.  America,  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  lat.  35°  S.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
in  nearly  9°  N.  The  Bolivian  government  is 
endeavouring  to  promote  internal  traffic,  by  offer- 
ing grants  of  land  to  [>en§ons  settling,  and  con- 
siderable premiums  for  the  establishment  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  S.  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

The  public  revenue  in  1862 amounted  to  1 .976,000 
piastres  ; the  public  expenditure  to  1,739,000  pias- 
tres. The  public  debt  m the  same  year  was  only 
about  1 ,500,000  piastres,  inclusive  of  a ‘war  loan  * 
of  1,000,000  piastres  raised  in  the  vear  1857. 

The  standing  armed  force  is  limited  to  2,000 
men,  and  there  Is  a navy  of  three  small  vessels 
with  24  guns. 

History  and  G orrmment. — Bolivia,  under  the 
name  of  Upper  Peru,  formed,  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho  in  1824,  a [tart  of  the  Spanish 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Avres.  The  republicans, 
under  General  Sucre,  haring  then  defeated  the 
royalists,  the  indejtendence  of  the  country  was 
secured.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it  in  1825, 
in  honour  of  the  liberator  Bolivar,  who,  on  being 
requested,  drew  up  a constitution,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  year  following.  This  constitution, 
which  was  exceedingly  complicated,  vested  the 
executive  power  in  a president  for  life,  with  the 
privilege  ot  naming  his  successor ; and  the  legis- 
lative functions  in  three  bodies,  a senate,  tribunes, 
and  censors.  The  code  and  constitution  of  Bolivar 
were  soon  after  abandoned ; hut  the  legislative 
powers  are  still,  nominally  at  least,  vetted  in  the 
three  bodies  above  named  ; and  the  executive 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  a president  elected  for 
life. 

BQLKHOF,  or  BOLCHOW,  a town  of  Bussia 
in  Europe,  gov.  Orel,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Xougra, 
86  m.  N.  Orel.  Pop.  19.400  in  1858.  It  is  well 
built  of  wood,  has  numerous  churches,  with  manu- 
factures of  hats,  gloves,  and  stockings,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  in  hemp,  linseed  oil,  tallow,  ami 
hides. 

BOLLEXE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Van  cl  use. 
cap.  cant.,  24  m.  N.  Avignon,  on  the  railway  from 
Lyons  to  Marseilles.  Pop.  5,007  in  1861.  The 
town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  has 
filatures  of  silk  and  dye-works.  Various  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 

BOLOGNA  (an.  J Bommia),  a city  of  X.  Italy, 
cap.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  between 
the  rivers  Beno  and  Savena.  on  the  verge  of  the 
valley  of  the  Pcf.  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  forming 
the  commencement  of  the  A pennine  chain;  and 
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on  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Ancona,  224  m.  SE.  j 
Modena,  25  m.  S\V.  Ferrara,  an(l  399H.  above  the 
level  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  nearly  1 4 m.  in  length 
by  1 J m.  in  breadth,  and  4 m.  in  circ. ; is  walled, 
and  divided  into  four  quarters.  Pop.  %,GGO  in  | 
1802.  Except  one  square.  it  is  indifferently  built; 
streets  crooked  and  narrow ; houses  mostly  three 
stories  high,  in  a palace  style  of  architecture,  1 
chiefly  of  brick  fronted  with  stucco,  with  deep 
projecting  roofs,  -and  generally  surrounded  with  | 
arcades.  The  Piazza  Maggiare,  or  principal  | 
square,  boasts  of  many  tine  buildings;  amongst  j 
them  are  the  Palazzo  Pub/im,  the  scat  of  the  ; 
courts  of  justice  : in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a 1 
fountain,  adorned  with  n statue  of  Neptune, 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  modem  statues  in  Italy, 
the  work  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna.  In  the  middle 
of  the  city  stand  the  two  leaning  towers,  inclining 
in  different  directions:  that  of  Asinclli,  320  ft. 
high,  inclines  al*>ut  3|  ft. ; Gnrisenda.  145  ft.  in 
height,  8 ft.  It  is  said  that  from  the  top  of  the 
former  103  cities  may  be  seen.  Bologna  has  74  j 
churches,  35  convents  for  monks,  and  38  for  nuns. 
But  many  of  the  convents  have  recently  been  1 
closed,  and  the  inmates  di*per*e<l.  The  cathedral,  j 
built  a.  D.  432,  has  tlie  meridian  line  by  Cossini 
traced  on  its  floor,  and  possesses  the  Annunciation 
(the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Caracei),  and  other 
fine  paintings.  The  church  of  Madonna  di  San 
Luca,  3 m.  distant,  has  a covered  walk  to  it  the 
whole  way  from  the  city.  The  university,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  A.  i>.  425,  and 
was  restored  by  Charlemagne;  it  has  a library  of 
200, UOO  vola.,  and  was  formerly  attended  hv  ninny 
thousand  students:  hut  it  has  declined  in  cele- 
brity, and  at  present  is  not  attended  by  above 
1,000.  There  is  another  public  library,  the  legacy 
of  a clergyman,  containing  83,000  vola.  and  4,000 
MSS.:  there  are  also  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  na- 
tural history,  and  other  physical  objects ; acade- 
mies of  sculpture,  science,  music,  and  the  flue 
arts  : the  whole  city  abounds  in  pictures,  statues, 
ami  other  works  of  native  artists.  There  is  a pub- 
lic  school  for  the  poorer  classes,  where  the  null- 
men  ts  of  education,  with  Latin,  arithmetic,  sing- 
ing and  drawing,  are  taught  gratuitously ; nine 
hospitals  ; a monte  di  pirta ; and  many  other  lie- 
nevolent  institutions.  The  manufacture  of  era}**, 
for  which  the  city  has  been  long  famous,  and 
which  was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  has  de- 
clined within  the  last  thirty  years.  There  arc 
manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric 
ditto,  kid  gloves,  wax  candles,  musical  instru- 
ments,  paper,  cards,  mortadrlle  sausages,  cele- 
brated all  over  Europe,  exclusive  of  preparations 
of  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  uutural  pro- 
duce. Bologna  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  has 
been  so  since  the  ilh  century,  ami  the  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  four  provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Kavenna,  and  Forli,  sits  here,  and  consists  of  six 
judges.  The  Bolognese  are  courteous  and  affable, 
independent,  and  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
liberty;  industrious,  quick,  ingenious;  anient 
alike  in  their  friendships  and  enmities  ; the  women 
handsome.  The  middle  classes  are  well  informed  ; 
they  are  fond  of  the  casinos,  or  reading-rooms, 
conversazioni,  and  theatres,  of  which  there  are 
three.  The  higher  classes  are  wealthy ; the  lower 
bold,  turbulent,  and  noisy.  The  prevailing  dia- 
lect is  not  in  use  elsewhere ; there  is  a tendency 
to  pronounce  words’  w ith  masculine  terminations, 
and  in  other  respects  it  is  the  coarsest  in  Italy. 
The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  as  one  to 
seven.  No  Italian  citv,  Florence  excepted,  has 
produced  so  many  celebrated  men  in  science  and 
the  tine  arts.  Bologna  always  assumed  the  title 
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of1  learned,*  and  had  the  motto  Bonunia  docet  on 
its  money  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
word  liber  tat.  It  has  given  birth  to  eight  popes 
(including  Benedict  XIV.),  nearly  200  cardinals, 
and  to  more  than  1,000  literary  and  scientific 
men  and  artists;  amongst  them,  the  naturalists 
Galvani  and  Aldrovandi;  tho  anatomists  Mondino 
and  Malpighi;  the  astronomer  Marsigli ; the  ma- 
thematicians Munfredi  and  Canterzani;  the  bro- 
thers Zonotti,  Ghcdini,  and  Guercino;  and  the 
painters  Franc  in.  Guido,  Alhano,  Barhicri,  1 Jo— 
mcnichino,  the  three  Caracci,  Zambeccari,  and 
Aldini.  The  air  of  Bologna  is  pure,  but  subject  to 
sudden  changes,  which  produce  frequent  inflam- 
matory diseases.  Its  environs,  both  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  plain,  are  studded  with  n number  of 
country  residences  in  a richly  productive  soil. 

Thus  city,  originally  built  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
anciently  called  Feltina ; it  was  sulisequcntly  oc- 
cupied by  a Ciallic  tril*e,  the  Boii , who  designated 
it  rlononia.  It  received  a Human  colony  a.  u.  c. 
f»53.  A Christian  church  was  built  here  so  early 
as  the  3rd  century.  Alaric  besieged,  but  did  not 
take  it : it  escaped  Attila,  and  funned  a portion  of 
the  exarchate  of  Havenna.  Pepin  gave  it  to  the 
Holy  See,  to  which  it  belonged  during  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty ; after  which  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  magistrates;  it  was  next  governed  bv 
feudal  nobles;  but  these  having  abandoned  their 
pretensions,  and  been  admitted  as  private  citizens, 
it  became  a republic,  extending  its  rule  over  all 
Komagna  as  far  as  Bimini.  In  the  18th  century 
it  fell  again  under  the  iioly  See,  to  wliich  it  w:lh 
finally  annexed  in  15UG.  In  17%  it  was  taken  by 
the  trench,  but  restored  to  the  Popedom  in  1815. 
The  city  ami  provinces  remained  tinder  Pn|tal  go- 
vernment till  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

BOLOTANA,  a town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
Italy,  prov.  Alghero,  JG  m.  W.  Bona,  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Pup.  2,822  in  1858.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a hill,  and  the  air  is  said  to  Im 
good.  The  Contiguous  country  is  productive  of 
com  and  pasture. 

BOLSENA  (an.  Vultinium),  a town  of  central 
Italy,  prov.  Viterbo,  11  m.  WSW.  Orvicto.  Pop. 
2,1  it)  in  1858.  The  town  stands  near  the  X.  shore 
of  the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a high  wall,  flanked  with  towers  and 
| a deep  ditch  ; but  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins, 

1 in  or  near  it,  of  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  god- 
' dess  Nortia.  a granite  sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
This  was  anciently  a place  of  gnat  wealth  and 
luxury.  Pliny  says  (Hist.  Nat.  lil».  xxxiv.  § 7) 
that  when  taken  by  the  Homans,  anno  2Gti  it.  c., 
it  contained  no  fewer  than  2,000  statues.  Having 
lieen  destroyed  by  the  conquerors  and  rebuilt,  it 
was  noted  at  a later  period  as  the  birth-place  of 
Scyanus,  the  minister  of  Tiberius, 

The  lake  of  Bolseim  continues,  as  of  old,  to  he 
surrounded  by  finely-wooded  hills— 

Aut  positis  nemorosa  Inter  juga  Volsinli*. 

Juv.  Sit.  iii.  IN. 

It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  about  12  m.  long,  by 
8 m.  in  breadth;  its  depth  is  various,  but  near  the. 
banks  it  is  generally  shallow;  it  is  well  stocked 
with  fisli.  It  has  two  islands,  which,  in  Pliny’s 
days,  were  believed  to  be  floating.  Its  superfluous 
waters  are  carried  off  by  the  river  Marta,  to 
which  it  gives  birth.  The  country  round  this  lake 
is  now  become  exceedingly  unhealthy  ; a circum- 
stance which  has  most  probably  occasioned  the 
decay  of  Bolscnn,  as  well  as  the  total  ruin  of  seve- 
ral other  cities,  that  once  gave  life  and  animation 
; to  its  banks.  (Cramer's  Andcnt  Italy,  i.  221 ; 
; Conder's  Italy,  iii.  84. ) 
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BOLTON,  or  BOLTON- LE-MOOIJR,  a flourish- 
ing bur.  and  manufacturing  town  of  Kurland,  co. 
Lancaster,  huu<L  Salford,  par.  Bolton,  on  the 
Oroide,  an  affluent  of  the  Irwell;  170  in.  NW.  bv 
N.  London,  31  m.  ENE.  Liverpool,  and  10  m.  NW*.  , 
Manchester,  on  the  London  and  North-Western 
railway.  The  pop,  of  the  borough  was  18,583  in  : 
1801  ;*it  had  risen  to  32,073  in  1821 ; to  52,890  in 
1841;  and  to  70,395  in  1861.  The  pop,  of  the  I 
parish  was  29,820  in  1801 ; 50,197  in  1821  ; 73,935  j 
in  1841  ; and  97,215  in  1801. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  scarcely  corresponds 
with  its  real  opulence  and  inqiortance,  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  houses  being  crowded  in  nar-  j 
row  irregular  lanes,  which  are  but  iudiffereutly 
paved  and  sewered.  More  recently  great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected ; flagged  footpaths  have 
been  formed  in  most  of  the  streets,  and  the  whole 
town  has  l>ecn  completely  lighted  with  gas ; 
various  new'  squares  have  been  formed;  and  a j 
considerable  number  of  handsome  houses  rftid  i 
villas  have  been  erected,  mostly  near  the  8.  en- 
trance. It  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water, 
from  a reservoir  covering  an  area  of  15  acres, 
placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  admits  of  this  in- 
dispensable fluid  being  conveyed  into  the  upper  j 
rooms  of  every  house  in  town.  This  important 
improvement  was  effected  by  a company,  under 
an  act  obtained  in  1824.  at  a cost  of  40,9002.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  on  an  eminence  at  the 
K.  cud  of  Bolton,  is  a plain  ancient  structure  with 
a low  tower,  built  of  the  dark  red  sandstone  of  the 
district.  There  are,  besides,  eight  other  churches, 
and  the  Methodists.  Baptists,  Independents,  Uni- 
tarians, Catholics,  Friends,  and  Sweden borgiona 
have  all  one  or  more  places  of  worship.  The  free 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1641,  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  485/.:  Ainsworth  and  Lempricrc, 
compilers  of  the  well-known  dictionaries  which 
liear  their  names,  were  masters  of  this  school. 
Here,  also,  are  National  and  British  and  Foreign 
schools,  and  Sunday  schools.  Among  other  en- 
dowed charities  are — Gosnel’s,  which  consists  of 
hinds  producing  80/.  a year,  two-thirds  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  a church  lecturer,  one-sixth  to 
the  grammar-school,  the  rest  to  the  poor;  Hul- 
trm’s,  lands  and  houses  producing  277/.  a year,  for 
n church  lecturer,  apprenticing  |x>or  boys,  and  pro- 
viding a classical  teacher;  and  donations  left  by 
Mr.  l'opplewell,  who  died  in  1829,  and  his  sisters, 
ninountiug  to  27,700/.  3 jter  cent,  consols,  for  the 
promotion  of  religion,  learning,  and  charitable 
purposes. 

Bolton  lias  an  exchange,  a tow  n-ball,  two  cloth- 
balls,  a theatre,  assembly  and  concert-rooms,  a 
dispensary,  established  in  1825,  and  three  public 
libraries,  all  well-built  modern  structures. 

The  progress  of  Bolton  has  liecn  greatly  pro- 
moted by  its  improved  communications,  flic 
Bolton  Canal  extends  to  Manchester  (12  m.)t  and 
a branch  from  it  to  Bury;  a railway  front  Bolton 
to  Leigh  (8  m.),  and  thence  to  Kenyon,  where  it 
joins  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  was 
o|iened  in  1831.  A railway  along  the  canal  banks, 
via  Bury,  to  Manchester,  was  opened  as  early  as 
1833,  Since  then  the  great  London  and  North- 
Western  line,  with  nil  its  branches,  have  come  to 
form  a net  work  of  railways  in  and  around  the  town, 
connecting  it  in  five  different  directions,  with  all 
the  centres  of  industry  in  Lancashire,  as  well  as 
throughout  England. 

The  entire  consequence  of  Bolton  is  derived 
from  its  manufactures,  which  were  carried  on  at  a 
very  remote  period.  As  early  as  1337,  some 
Flemish  clothiers  established  themselves  in  the 
town;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  it  was 
famous  for  its  cottons,  that  is,  for  a |Hculiur  de- 


scription of  H'ooUm  goods  that  went,  by  that  name. 
Cotton  goods,  hovjrevef,  began  to  l*c  produced  in 
Bolton,  in  considerable  quantities,  alsmt  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  But  the  real  prosperity  of  the 
town  dates  from  1770-1780,  when  the  wonderful 
invention}  of  Arkwright,  himself  a native  of 
Bolton,  liegon  to  come  into  operation.  From  that 
epoch  its  progress  has  been  rapid  in  the  extreme; 
and  it  is  now  a principal  seat  ol  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. The  articles  chiefly  produced  an1 — mus- 
lins, superfine  printing  calicoes,  quiltings,  ami 
counter] Mines,  dimities,  salteens,  jeans,  cotton 
shawls  4c.  The  principal  manufacturers  have 
warehouses  in  Manchester,  where  they  generally 
attend  on  the  Tuesday,  to  effect  the  sale  of  their 
goods ; but  sales  are  also  effected  on  other  days, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  cotton  fac- 
tories are  on  a very  large  scale.  There  are  upwards 
of  70  mills,  which  employed,  in  1861,  above  17,000 
workers.  There  are  also  extensive  bleaching 
grounds,  besides  paper  mills,  machine  works,  and 
large  iron-foundries,  where  steam-engines,  mills 
and  machines  of  various  sorts  arc  constructed.  A 
great  many  coal  mines  have  been  opened  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  par. ; and  the  prosperity  of  Bolton, 

, like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  may  lie  said  to  have  originated  in,  and  to 
depend  upon,  its  supply  of  coal 

Then*  is  a joint  stock  banking  company  at 
Bolton ; a private  banking  company,  and  branches 
of  some  other  banks.  The  savings  bank  had,  on 
the  20th  Nov.  1848,  94,036/.  of  deposits. 

Sir  K.  Arkwright,  the  inventor,  or  at  all  events 
the  introducer,  of  the  spinning  frame,  was  a native 
of  Bolton.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a numerous 
I family,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a burlier.  Bolton,  also,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mule- 
jenny,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  cotton 
, manufacture.  A bronze  statue  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1862  by  the  inhabitants,  at  a cost  of 
2,000/. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  upon  Bolton  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The 
limits  of  the  parliamentary  bor.  and  municipal 
bor.  coincide,  the  pop.  of  both,  in  1861,  being 
i 70.395.  The  constituency,  in  1864,  consisted  of 
2,131  registered  electors,  all  102.  householders. 

The  borough  is  governed  by  a mayor,  12  aider- 
men,  and  36  councillors,  assisted  by  a recorder. 

I The  mayor  is  chosen  by  the  aldermen  ; these,  by 
I the  councillors;  and  the  councillors  by  such  of  the 
burgesses  as  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament.  Petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held 
every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Bolton  is  the  seat 
of  a county  court,  and  the  centre  of  a union  under 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which  comprises 
26  other  townships  and  chapelries.  The  rental  as- 
sessed to  poor  rate  amounted  to  126,37321  in  1861. 

; and  the  capital  assessed  to  property  tax  to  178,998/. 
j The  parish  within  which  the  borough  is  com- 
prised extends  over  31*390  acres,  and  includes  19 
other  townships,  chapelries,  and  hamlets;  the  en- 
tire population,  in  1861,  being  97,216.  The  parish 
is  geologically  situated  in  a large  coal  formation, 

, and  its  surface  is  for  the  most  part  of  a peatv 
nature.  It  contains  numerous  quarries,  some  «*f 
1 excellent  flagstones,  a few  of  rooting  slate  and 
i veins  of  lend ; but  of  these  none  arc  at  present 
. wrought.  Three  small  streams  (the  Tonge.  < male, 
land  Bradshaw)  take  tluir  rise  in  the  bills  that 
j overlook  the  town.  It  contains  a few  well- wooded 
and  romantic  valleys,  but  its  general  aspect  is 
barren  and  cheerless,  with  scarcely  a tree  visible. 
About  one-fourth  part  is  under  the  plough : of  the 
I rest  no  inconsiderable  portion  consists  of  unre- 
| claimed  mosses ; and  though  the  land  increases  in 
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value  near  the  town,  such  is  not  the  case  in  its 
northern  township.  Bolton  is  a place  of  consider- 
aide  historical  interest:  its  inhabitants  front  a 
remote  period  were  distinguished  for  their  archery, 
which  is  still  continued  as  a sport,  there  being  a 
target  ground  near  the  E.  entrance  of  the  town, 
for  the  use  of  a society  of  archers,  who  shoot  for 
prizes  during  the  summer.  The  labouring  classes 
were  formerly  accustomed  to  settle  their  quarrels 
by  single  combat,  or  by  what  is  called  an  ‘ up  and 
down ' tight.  Death  often  followed  from  these  brutal 
contests. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  the  in- 
habitants t*»ok  the  parliamentary  side,  and  held 
out  till  1644,  when,  after  a desperate  struggle  and 
several  repulses,  the  town  was  at  length  taken  by 
the  Karl  or  Derby,  who  held  it  till  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  He  was  subsequently  taken  and 
beheaded  here. 

Bl>MBA,  a village  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Chicti,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Monte  Pallann,  watered 
by  the  Sangro,  18  m.  WSW.  Vaato.  Pop.  8,179 
in  1861.  The  parish  church  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  province.  On  the  mountain  on 
which  Bomba  is  situated  are  the  ruins  of  walls, 
gates,  and  towers,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale. 
They  are  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone, 
united  without  cement,  after  the  Etruscan  fashion. 
Large  caverns  have  also  been  excavated  in  the 
rock,  and  coins  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of 
Magna  Gneeia  have  been  found  among  the  ruins. 
Nothing  authentic  is  known  with  res[>ect  to  the 
history  of  these  extraordinary  ruins.  (Del  Re 
Dcsorizione  de  l’Abruzzo,  ii.  p.  421.) 

BOMBAY  (PRESIDENCY  OF),  the  second 
largest  in  extent  of  the  nine  great  provs.  of  British 
India;  between  lnt.  14°  18'  and  28°  30' N.,  and 
long.  67°  and  7f»°  25'  E. ; having  W.  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Bcloocliistan ; N.  Gundava  and  the 
Punjab;  K.  the  Nizam's  dom. ; and  S.  Mysore  and 
the  Madras  pro  id. ; area  142,043  sq.  m. ; pop. 
12,802,544  in  1862.  (Statistical  Tables  relating  to 
the  colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  Lnited 
Kingdom,  Part  ix.,  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  1864.)  The  presidency  is  divided,  for 
administrative  purposes,  into  four  great  territorial 
divisions,  exclusive  of  Bombay  Island,  which  is 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Governor.  The 
divisions  are : „ 

1.  Poonah,  comprising  the  collectoratea  of 
Tanna,  also  called  Northern  Konkan,  Sntara, 
Ahmcdnuggar,  and  Candcish. 

2.  The  N.  division,  including  the  collect  ora  tea 
of  Surat.  Baroach,  Ahmedabad,  and  Kaira,  and  the 
provinces  of  Gujratand  Kattywar. 

3.  The  Sindh  division,  in  which  are  the  collecto- 
rates  of  Karrachee,  Hydntbad,  and  Shikurpur,  the 
province  of  Cutch,  and  the  territory  of  Khairpur. 

4.  The  8.  division,  comprising  the  collectoratea 
of  Kutnagherry,  also  called  Southern  Konkan, 
Belgaum,  Sholapore,  and  Dharwar,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Kolnpore. 

Physical  Aspect. — 'Flic  NW.  parts  of  the  prerid. 
are  more  level  than  the  S.  and  E. : Ahmedabad, 
Kaira,  and  Baroach  are  well  watered,  and  some 
iMirts  amongst  the  best,  cultivated  and  peopled 
lands  in  India ; Surat  is  more  undulating,  its  E. 
part  hilly  and  jungly,  and  much  of  it  waste;  Can- 
dcish is  interspersed  with  low  barren  hills;  some 
spots  are  in  good  cultivation,  but  much  is  covered 
with  jungle;  Ahmcdnuggar  abounds  in  rocks,  hills, 
and  waters;  Poonah  is  irregular  and  mountainous, 
but  with  many  fertile  vallcvs;  Danvar  is  an  ele- 
vated table-land ; and  the  Konkan  a long  narrow 
tract  stretching  for  225  m.  along  the  sea-coast, 
having  K.  a chain  of  rocky  hills,  formerly  crowned 
by  a number  of  fortresses,  and  W.  a low,  straight 
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shore,  broken  into  numerous  bays  and  harbours, 
till  lately  affording  a resort  to  pirates,  by  whom  it 
had  long  been  infested. 

The  mountain  ranges  in  the  S.  belong  to  the 
W.  (» hunts:  in  Candeish  to  the  Sydaree  (a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former)  and  Sautpoora  ranges ; 
and  N.  the  Nerbndda — they  are  branches  from  the 
Vindhyan  chain.  'Hie  principal  rivers  are  the  Ner- 
hudda,  Tapteo,  Mhve,  and  Saubermuttec,  falling 
into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  in  the  N.;  in  the  central 
part*,  the  earlier  branches  of  the  Godavery  and  Beo- 
nmh  ; and  in  the  8.  the  Kistnah  and  Toomtaiddnu 

Porphvritie  trap  fonns  the  inland  hill  ranges; 
sandstone,  with  many  shells,  and  conglomerates 
containing  fossils,  are  common  in  N.  Koncau  and 
the  N.  parts  of  the  presid.  A primitive  range  of 
red  sandstone  formation,  extending  from  Delhi, 
terminates  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Camhav. 
The  great  Iiasaltic  district  of  India,  which  com- 
mences at  Nogpoor,  occupies  the  whole  coast  from 
between  Goa  and  Bombay  to  the  head  of  the 
Cambay  gulf;  which  coast  has  been  the  theatre  of 
volcanic  phenomena,  earthquakes,  and  tremendous 
whirlwinds,  even  within  the  lad  few  centuries. 
Basalt  and  amygdaloid,  yellowish  porphyry,  and 
gas’n  clavstone,  are  found  at  Salsettc  and  Ele- 
plinnta.  and  near  Rut  tan  poor  an  ahundance  of  cor- 
nelian stones,  embedded  ill  red  gravel.  A black 
soil,  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  is  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  centre  of  this  presidency. 

The  mean  temp,  at  Bombay,  about  the  centre 
of  the  pres,  is  between  81°  and  83°  Fahr.  But 
though  Bombay  lie  rather  unhealthy,  the  Koncan 
and  Malabar  coast  generall  v Is  by  no  means  so,  ex- 
cept in  the  marshes  below  the  Ghauts.  The  climate 
of  the  N.  dlstr.  is  reckoned  amongst  the  worst  in 
India:  the  thermoin.  in  the  hot  season  rises  some- 
times to  116°  Fuhr. ; ami  Europeans  are  affected 
with  fever,  ague,  and  other  tropical  complaints. 

Vegetable  Products  and  Animals. — Teak  of  very 
good  quality  grows  on  the  Ghauts  and  lower  hill- 
ranges,  and  in  some  parts  poon  is  plentiful ; the 
district  of  Surat  alsmnds  with  the  wild  date  and 
IiuIm»o1.  Cocoa  palms  cover  an  immense  tract  of 
sandy  land,  bordering  the  const  of  the  Koncau ; 
and  various  other  trees  of  the  same  family  are 
abundant.  The  N.  part  of  this  presidency  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  variety  of  fruits  it  produces ; 
the  district  of  Ahmedabad,  in  particular,  is  noted 
for  the  size  of  its  mango-trees,  and  their  fruit. 
Rice,  cotton,  ami  the  other  chief  articles  of  culture, 
will  be  mentioned  presently. 

Wild  elephants  are  met  with  in  the  Ghauts, 
that  is,  in  the  woody  chain  of  mountains  running 
along  the  W.  side  of  Southern  India ; ami  tigers, 
panthers,  leopards,  and  hveenas,  are  numerous  in 
the  jungles  and  wooded  ports;  buffaloes,  wild 
Imars.  deer,  antelopes,  jackals,  generally  so,  and  in 
.the  N.  the  living  raacanco  Is  found.  Birds  in  greai 
variety  inhabit  this  part  of  India. 

Profile. — Besides  Hindoos,  Mahommcdans,  Par- 
secs, Jews,  and  Europeans,  manv  distinct  tril>es, 
some  of  whom  are  supposed  to  fie  al«original,  in- 
habit this  presidency.  Bhcels  live  E.  of  the 
Ghauts,  from  the  hills  near  Pisinah  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda  ami  Taptee;  the  Kamooscs  meet 
these  8.  of  Poonah  : W.of  the  Ghauts,  ami  around 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Koolies,  a very  barbarous 
tril»e,  reside ; Catties,  Aheera,  and  Babreeas,  an* 
found  ill  Kattywar;  Dhoohlas  and  Koombies  in 
Gujrat.  The  Jain  sect  is  very  numerous  in  the 
Gujrat  districts  : and  nearly  all  the  Parsecs  in 
India  have  settled  within  thelimitsof  tlie  Bombay 
presidency.  A tribe,  called  Boras,  resides  in  the 
district  of  Surat,  and  its  neighbourhood;  these 
people  nre  Mahommcdnns  as  to  religion;  but  in 
all  other  respects  are  similar  to  Jews. 
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Agriculture  and  Cattle.— Rice  and  cotton  arc  | its  richest  provinces;  the  streams  of  the  Deccan 
the  chief  articles  of  culture  ; compared  with  these,  are  too  impetuous  for  navigation,  and  the  internal 
the  other  great  staples  of  Indian  produce  are  grown  trade  is  thus  wholly  dejHMident  on  land  carriage, 
only  in  insignificant  quantities.  Rice  is  largely  Until  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  country 
grown  in  the  central  parts  of  the  presidency  ; and  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  good  roads ; but  this  w 
in  S.  Koncan  it  constitutes  4-5ths  of  the  whole  now  being  remedied  bv  the  establishment  of  a 
crofw*.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  extensive,  and  the  complete  network  of  railways.  The  chief  line  in 
produce  is  an  important  article  of  export.  The  j the  presidency  is  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
cotton  of  this  side  of  India  is  decidedly  superior  | India  railway;  which  connects  the  capital  with 
to  that  of  the  other;  that  grown  in  Broach  is  par-  ! Agra  and  Central  India,  by  way  of  Surat.  Baroda, 
ticularly  good.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  cultivated  i and  Xeemueh,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Mhye  and 
in  Candcish,  where  the  first  occupies  a considerable  j the  Chumbul,  and  throws  off  branches  from  Surat 
extent  of  country,  and  where  late  reports  speak  of ! along  the  valley  of  the  Taptee,  into  the  great 
an  intention  on  the  jiart  of  government  to  erect  cotton  districts  of  Candcish  and  Borar.  and  the 
sugar-mills.  The  indigo  of  Candcish  has  Im^cii  coal  and  mineral  districts  of  the  Kerimdda.  Most 
said  to  be  as  tine  as  that  of  Bengal,  but  wanting  of  the  ordinary  roads  are  impassable  for  carriages, 
in  depth  of  colour.  'Hie  mulberry-tree  grows  in  and  merchandise  has  therefore  to  lie  couveyed 
some  parts  with  immense  rapidity,  and  great  ex-  chiefly  by  jtack -bullocks;  indeed,  the  only  good 
ertiona  are  being  made  by  various  private  in-  line  of  road  is  from  Pauwcll  to  Ahmednuggar,  a 
dividuals  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  and  to  distance  of  165  m.;  and  it  is  both  unconnected 
render  it  imjiortant  as  an  article  of  trade.  Wool  writli  the  S.  of  India,  and  at  a distance  unavailable 
has  lately  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  produce  of  Candcish  and  Borar. 
from  Bombay,  and  efforts  arc  making  by  the  For  an  account  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  preai- 
government  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  by  denev,  sec  Bomhay  (City), 
importing  stocks  into  the  presidency  from  Cauhul,  llintory. — In  1617,  Bombay  was  created  a ro- 

Sinde,  and  Cutch,  and  crossing  them  with  Merino  genev,  and  made  supreme  over  all  the  company’s 
and  Saxon  breeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  establishments  in  India ; but  in  1707  Calcutta  was 
The  cattle  of  Gujrat  are  of  a remarkably  large  1 declared  independent  of  it.  In  1726  a chartered 
size,  and  in  great  request  throughout  India;  at  court  for  penal  causes  was  established:  and  in  1776 
Surat  there  is  a diminutive  species  of  ox,  2 ft.  only  Salsctte,  Bassein,  and  the  revenues  of  Baroacli,  and 
in  height.  S.  of  Surat  the  ox  supersedes  the  horse  other  places,  were  acquired  by  treaty  with  a 
for  both  draught  and  carriage:  below  the  Ghauts,  Mahrnttn  chief.  In  1780  Dobhov  and  Ahmedabnd 
the  only  other  domestic  animal  is  the  buffalo,  were  taken,  but  restored  to  the  Mahmttas  in  1782. 
Poultry  are  not  generally  kept  by  the  natives.  In  1803  Baronch  and  Ahmcdnuggnr  districts  were 
Public  Revenue. — The  total  revenue  anti  ex-  acquired,  and  the  latter,  with  Poonnh  and  Ahme- 
|>euditure  of  flic  presidency  in  the  three  years,  dnbad,  were  formally  ceded  in  1817.  Koncan, 

Marwar,  Candcish,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
|**ishwa's  dom.,  fell  to  the  British  in  1818.  The 
seat  of  gov.  was  transferred  from  the  city  of  Surat 
to  that  of  Bombay  in  16*6.  (For  further  particu- 
lars as  to  the  history,  government,  army  and  navy, 
trade  and  commerce,  Arc.,  of  the  presidency  of 
Bombay,  see  IxniA,  and  also  the  following  art.) 

Bombay  (Bunn  Bahia.  Portuguese,  a good 
hnrbm/r),  a marit.  city  of  Hinder- tan,  prov.  Aunin- 
The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  three  great  gabad,  cap.  of  the  above  presidency,  and,  after 
sources,  viz.  the  land-tax,  opium,  and  customs.  Calcutta  and  Canton,  the  greatest  emporium  of  the 
The  land-tax,  including  excise,  and  Saver  and  East,  It  is  built  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the 
Moturpha — Saver  being  variable  imposts  such  as  .small  island  of  the  same  name,  contiguous  to  the 
town  duties,  and  Moturpha  taxes  on  houses  and  Koncan  coast,  650  m.  XW.  Madras,  1,050  m.  SW. 
trades — brought  a revenue  of  2,872,746/.  in  I860;  Calcutta,  and  15i*  m.  S.  Bunt;  Lit.  18°  56'  N., 
of  2.970,864/.  in  1861 : and  of  8,082,913/.  in  1862.  long.  72°  57' E.  Pop.  566,119  in  1861.  Bombay 
Opium  realised  1,533,325/.  in  I860;  2,441,6794  in  Island  belongs  to  a group,  including  Salaette,  joined 
1861 ; and  2,438,458/.  in  1862.  Finally,  the  cus-  to  it  by  a causeway,  Paranja,  Elephant*.  Cola  hi  ta, 
toms  were  productive  of  1,060,2614  in  1800;  of  Butcher,  YYo<*ly,  and  Cross  Islands,  which,  being 
1.034,7014  in  1861;  and  of  920,7324  in  1862.  disposed  in  a crescent  manner,  enclose  its  harbour. 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  both  the  land-tax  and  j The  island  itself  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  8 m.  in 
opium  increased  during  the  triennial  period,  the  ( length,  X.  to  S.,  by  about  2 or  3 m.  wide;  it  is  for 
customs  decreased  in  productiveness.  Besides  the  most  part  low  , swampv,  and  barren,  and  was 
these  three  great  branches  of  revenue,  there  are  formerly  verv  unhealthy  ; but  in  this  res|»eot  it  has 
several  minor  ones,  such  as  stamps,  income  and  j been  much  improved,  by  means  of  drainage  and 
assessed  taxes,  post -office  and  mint  profits,  imposts  mi  bank  merits.  The  city  consists  of  two  {Millions : 
on  salt,  and  tributes  from  native  states.  Stamps  the  old  town,  or  fort,  and  the  new  town,  or  Dun- 
pmduced  281,5174  in  186.2;  income  and  assessed  gnree.  The  fort  stands  on  the  SE.  extremity  of 
taxes,  407,2864;  post-office,  Arc.,  480,7814;  salt,  the  island,  on  n narrow  neck  of  land  immediately 
3-10,8024;  and  the  tributes  and  contributions  from  over  the  barliour;  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
native  states,  101,3904  By  far  the  largest  item  fortifications,  which,  however,  are  somewhat  neg- 
of  expenditure  is  that  for  military  charges,  which  > looted,  and  would,  probably,  lie  of  little  use  in  war. 
amounted  to  5,399,5814  in  1860;  to  3,313,6244  in  The  old  castle  stands  about  the  centre  of  the  forti- 
1861,  and  to  2.372,4314  in  1862.  The  extra-  fications,  on  the  sea  side ; while  a long  semi -circu- 
onlinary  decline  of  this  military  expenditure,  in  Inr  line  of  ramjwrts  stretches  along  the  land  side, 
the  short  space  of  three  years,  is  a very  remarkable  The  Portuguese  liegan  to  build  the  town  within 
fact.  1 the  walls  in  the  same  style  that  has  ever  since 

Trade  and  Retails, — This  presid.  is  much  less  lieen  followed:  the  verandahs  of  the  houses  are 
favourably  situated  than  that  of  Bengal  for  com-  i supported  on  wooden  pillars,  and  shut  up  with 
roerce  nod  internal  communication.  It  has  no  Venetian  blinds;  the  upper storeys  project  beyond 
large  navigable  river,  like  the  Ganges,  intersecting  the  lower,  and  the  roofs  are  sloped  and  tiled. 


1860-1862,  was  as  follows  : — 


Y mm  «mM 
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Rt.roM 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

isr.o 

7,277,664 

Mon/.n 

• is»:t 

8,407,167 

7.712.041 

1802 

8,fil2,GH3 
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Bombay  bourn  no  external  resemblance  to  Cal-  I 
cutta  or  Madras,  and  its  liost  streets  scarcely  equal 
their  suburbs.  There  in  no  Asiatic  magnificence  : 
everything  has  an  air  of  age  ami  economy,  though 
the  shops  and  warehouses  an*  built  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  new  government-house,  a large  struc- 
ture, somewhat  like  a German  free-city  atadthaua, 
is  little  used  except  for  holding  councils,  and  other 
public  business;  there  is  a castle,  now  occupied  as  ! 
an  arsenal,  and  near  it  are  the  capacious  docks.  I 
capable  of  accommodating  ships  of  any  size.  These  | 
establishments,  together  with  the  barracks  and  the 
other  buildings  within  the  fort,  have  cost  very 
large  sums.  The  supreme  judicial  court,  or  tutUUr  j 
aiimclut:  the  cathedral;  the  Elphinstone  institu-  i 
tion  and  great  medical  college : the  town-hall,  : 
designed  by  Colonel  Cowper.  and  built  at  an  ex-  I 
pense  of  60,000/. ; and  the  office  of  the  gov.  secre- 
tary, on  the  green,  an  open  irregular  area,  are 
amongst  the  chief  edifices ; there  are  many  Portu- 
guese and  Armenian  churches,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls,  some  synagogues,  and  a vast 
numlior  of  mosques  and  temples.  The  new  town 
of  Bomluiy  is  larger  than  that  within  the  fort,  and 
in  a low,  wet,  unwholesome  situation,  N.  of  the 
latter,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  esplanade ; it 
extends  in  one  part  from  the  harbour,  on  its  F.., 
quite  across  the  neck  of  land  to  Back  Bay,  For 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  the  inhab.  suffer 
from  inundation,  or  its  effects,  few  of  the  ground- 
floors  of  the  houses  tieing  above  high-water  mark. 
The  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  new  town  is 
a pagoda,  the  largest  in  Bombay,  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  MomIki  Deri.  Substantial  buildings 
now  extend  to  3 m.  from  the  fort,  outside  of  which 
most  of  the  poorer  classes  live  in  huts  of  elav, 
roofed  with  mats  of  palmyra  leaf.  Ground  in 
the  city  is  very  valuable,  esjH*cially  within  the 
fortress!  Most  ’ part  of  the.  island  belongs  to 
Parsees,  who  form  a wealthy  and  influencing  part 
of  the  population,  and  are  comparatively  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  large  town  in  India. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Gbebers,  driven 
out  of  Persia  by  Shah  Abbas:  a comely,  tall, 
athletic,  active  race,  fairer  than  the  other  natives ; 
mild  in  their  manners;  bold  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent, persevering,  successful  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  anti  contributing  greatly  to  the  pros|*erity 
of  the  place. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  not  a European  house  of 
trade  in  Bombay  in  which  one  of  them  has  not  a 
share;  and  generally  it  is  the  Parsec  that  pro- 
duces the  larger  part  of  the  capital.  In  every 
d<-|»nrtment  connected  with  shift-building  and  the 
docks,  the  Parsees  have  the  chief  interest ; the 
whole  N.  quarter  of  the  fort  is  occupied  by  them ; 
their  country  houses  are  furnished  with  European 
decorations;  and  they  make  no  scruple  to  cat, 
drink,  and  hold  constant  communication  with 
Europeans.  They  have  many  temples  for  the 
adoration  of  Fire,  and  morning  and  evening  all  the 
males  repair  to  the  esplanade,  and  pros! rate  them- 
selves in  worship  to  the  sun;  the  females  do  not 
join  in  these  devotions,  hut  of  whatever  rank,  con- 
tinue, as  in  patriarchal  times,  to  fetch  water  from 
the  wells.  The  Parses  are  firmly  attached  to 
tlieir  original  customs,  amongst  which  is  that  of 
exposing  their  dead  to  be  devoured  by  vultures,  in 
buildings  open  nt  the  top  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  dirty  in  their  persons,  but  tlieir  women, 
although  enjoying  more  liberty  than  any  others 
in  India,  are  certainly  the  chastest.  The  Parsees 
provide  for  their  ow’n  floor,  and  not  a single  cour- 
tesan of  their  sect  is  to  he  found.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  population,  about  two-thirds  are  Hindoos,  one- 
fifth  part  Mohammedans,  and  one-thirteenth  part 
Christiana.  The  floating  fiop.,  besides  the  native 


and  British  seamen,  consists  of  Aral*.  Persians, 
Goa- Portuguese,  Parsecs,  and  the  crews  of  vessels 
belonging  to  most  other  nations  frequenting  the 
fxirt.  The  harlxiur  of  Bombay  is  one  of  tho 
largest,  safest,  and  most  commodious  in  India;  it 
is  x m.  in  diam.,  and  affords  good  anchorage  and 
shelter  for  fleets  of  ships  of  the  largest  bunion.  It 
is  also  the  only  great  inlet  in  India  where  the  rise 
of  the  tides  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction 
of  wet-docks  on  a large  scale,  the  spring  tides 
ordinarily  rising  14,  and  occasionally  17  ft. 
Frigates  and  shijw  of  the  line  may  be  built  at 
Bombay  in  a very  durable  rqanner.  Previously  to 
1810,  a considerable  fleet  of  small  armed  vessels 
was  kept  at  Bombay,  to  check  the  piracy  which 
bail  prevailed  on  the  Malabar  coast  ever  since  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  at  this  epoch 
the  nuisance  was  finally  abated,  by  the  capture  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  pirates  in  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulfs. 

Bombay  has  a more  extensive  trade  with  Chinn 
than  either  of  the  other  presidencies ; the  rest  of 
its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs,  Calcutta,  Cutch, 
Sinde.  and  the  Malahnr  coast.  The  imports  from 
China  consist  principally  of  raiv  silk,  sugar,  and 
sugar-candy,  silk  piece-goods,  treasure,  dtc.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  to  China  are,  raw 
cotton,  opium,  principally  from  Malwa,  pearls, 

[ sharks'  fins,  fish  maw  s,  sandal- wood.  Ac.  The  ex- 
ports to  China  being  much  larger  than  the  ini{»nrts, 
the  returns  for  several  years  past  have  been  made 
to  a large  extent,  by  hills  on  London,  drawn  by 
American  and  other  houses  in  China,  and  in  hills 
on  the  Indian  government,  drawn  by  the  agents  of 
the  E.  I.  Company  in  China.  The  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  regularly  increasing 
since  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  system.  The 
chief  articles  of  import  thence  are,  cotton  ami 
woollen  stuffs,  cotton  yam,  hardware,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  glass,  apparel,  fur,  stationery,  wine,  and  some 
minor  articles.  The  total  value  of  these  imports 
— rxclunve  of  treasure,  which  is  very-  large, 
amounting  to  from  7 to  9 millions  |>er  annum — 
was  as  follows  in  the  years  1861  and  1862: — 


Import*  from 

Mrrcbaodl** 

1S«1 

18<W 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom  . 

7,337,4-14 

7,8*0,879 

Aden  .... 

116,072 

130,976 

Africa.  Coast  of 

133,387 

191,22* 

America,  North 

43,212 

43.698 

Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs 

419,803 

490,189 

, Batavia  and  Java  . 

3,iy« 

— 

| Belgium  .... 

18,660 

18,916 

Capo  of  Good  Hopo  . 

028 

1,078 

j Ceylon  .... 

7,032 

3,976 

China  .... 

919.287 

821.760 

j France  .... 

74,128 

78,600 

! Germany  .... 

3,220 

11,306 

i Gibraltar  .... 

— 

— 

| Hamburgh  . 

— 

— 

Manilla  .... 

— 

— 

Mauritius  and  Bourlwn  . 

4,613 

11 .40 1 

Mediterranean  l’orta 

— 

— 

New  South  Wales  . 

64,071 

42.861 

New  Zealand  . 

1,139 

117 

Penang,  Singapore,  and  | 
Malacca  . . [ 

161,719 

97,698 

Saint  Helena  . 

29.862 

3,928 

Slain  and  Burnish  . 

8.066 

43,641 

Konrueanee  and  Mockran 

16.221 

16.249 

Sue*  .... 

64.014 

43,989 

8w«lcn  .... 

13,388 

13,606 

Total 

9.448.210 

9,468,966 

The  principal  exports  to  Britain  are,  raw  cotton, 
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raw  silk  from  China  and  Persia,  ivory,  pepper  an<l 
spices,  niece-goods,  coffee,  and  wool.  The  total 
value  oi  these  exports,  in  the  two  years  1861  ami 
1862,  is  shown  ill  the  subjoined  table: — 


There  entered,  at  the  port  of  Boml»ay,  3.163 
vessels,  of  a total  burden  of  170.863  tons,  in  the 
year  (ending  30th  April)  lHt>l  ; and  2.814  vessels, 
of  169,546  tons,  in  186*2.  There  cleared  3,330 
vessels,  of  152,939  tons,  in  18G1 ; and  3,052  vessels, 
of  156,119  tons,  in  1862. 

At  Bombay,  wages  are  higher  than  in  Bengal ; 
but  pro  visions  an*  also  dearer.  The  markets  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  Calcutta,  but  superior  to  those 
of  Madras.  Then*  an*  fewer  Europeans  at  Bombay 
than  at  the  other  preaitls.,  neither  an*  their  salaries 
so  high.  The  Bomlwiv  Native  Education  Society 
have  their  central  schools  here,  which  are  well 
attended  hv  native  pupils.  Several  literarv  socie- 
ties, and  many  charitable  and  religious  institu- 
tions, have  l»een  established.  Bombay  is  the  seat 
of  a Protestant  bishop.  Unman  Catholics  are 
numerous;  one  of  the  four  vicars-apostolic  of  India, 
with  direct  authority  fmm  the  Pope,  resides  at 
Bombay,  where  the  Catholic  bishop  has  five  diffe- 
rent churches,  nil  of  which,  except  one  at  Colabha 
Island,  are  endowed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  court  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Bombay, 
and  to  Kunqveans  in  the  rest  of  the  preaid.;  the 
civil  and  criminal  laws  are  those  of  England,  hut 
this  court  is  not  one  of  appeal  from  provincial 
courts,  like  the  miller  adatclut  at  Calcutta.  The 


J Bombay  and  Tannnh,  20  m.  NXE.  At  present, 
] Bombay  rules  the  whole  N\V.  coast  of  India,  and 
its  influence  is  fell  along  the  shores  of  Persia  and 
j Arabia. 

' BONA  (an.  A pprodiahtm) , called  by  the  natives 
! Attnnlal,  i.e.  place  of  jujul*e-s  a marit.  city  of  N. 
| Africa,  reg.  Algiers,  prov.  Constant  ina,  on  a tongue 
of  land  projecting  into  a spacious  bay  (Gulf  of 
. Bona),  mar  the  mouth  of  the  Seiltous.  in  a some- 
i what  unhealthy  country : lat.  36°  53'  30"  X.,  long. 
7°  Ttf  20''  E.  Pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls  30  ft.  in  height,  and  nearly  2 in.  in 
• ire.,  with  four  gates.  The  town  and  harbour  are 
commanded  by  the  citadel  (A'asfci),  on  a hill  to 
the  X.  of  the  city,  having  thick  walls  and  a circuit 
of  alxuit-  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  citadel  was 
much  injured  in  1837  by  an  accidental  explosion 
, of  gunpowder;  but  it  has  since  been  repaired,  ami 
made  stronger  than  ever.  Bona  has  been  much 
improved  since  its  occupation  hv  the  French.  The 
I streets  are  narrow  ami  crooked,  but  there  are  seve- 
ral good  houses,  a goo<l  market,  with  shofw,  read- 
ing- rooms,  coffee-houses,  and  even  a theatre.  The 
road  of  Bona  is  far  from  l>eing  safe,  the  XE.  and  E. 
winds  throwing  in  a heavy  sea.  The  S**ibous  was 
navigable  when  the  Homans  jxtssessed  Bonn.  and 
i it  might  l>e  rendered  so  again  hv  clearing  away  a 
• bar  which  has  accumulated  at  its  mouth,  where 
I there  are  but  3 or  4 ft.,  whereas,  within  this,  there 
J are  13  ft.  water.  Bona  is  the  seat  of  a French 
judicial  court ; has  manufactures  of  lemous  and 
other  garments,  tapestry,  and  saddles ; exporta 
com,  wool,  ox-hides,  ami  wax.  It  was  formerly 
I the  centre  of  the  French  trade  on  this  coast,  and 
j Is  at  present  the  principal  seat  of  the  coral  fishery. 

1 (See  At.oiF.U8.)  The  Kasim  was  taken  March  25, 
1832,  by  a few  French  soldiers  ami  sailors,  the 
Turks  left  in  it,  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
leaders,  having  opened  the  gates  to  them.  Bona 
was  afterwards  pillaged  anil  burnt  by  the  Arabs, 
but  the  French,  having  received  reinforcements, 
took  possession  of  it.  and  captured  115  pieces  of 
cannon.  A I mut  a mile  to  the  S.  are  the  remains 
of  Hippo  Begins,  once  a residence  of  the  Xumidian 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  episcopal  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  situated  between  Hie  rivers 
Bo«ijermah  and  Soibous,  being  about  2 m.  in  eire. 
Its  ehief  relies  are  some  large  cisterns  and  part  of 
I the  Homan  walls.  A swampy  tract  extends 
i between  it  and  Bona,  probably  its  ancient  haven, 
j Hip|*ow  ns  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  finally  destroyed 
j by  ( Khtnan,  the  third  caliplu  Its  materials  served 
to  build  the  modem  town. 

j BOX  A VISTA,  one  of  the  Ca}>c  dc  Verde  Islands, 
j which  see. 

! BOXDENO  (an.  Padinum ),  a town  of  central 
Italy,  prov.  Ferrara,  at  the  conHuciice  c*f  the 
Hanaro  and  I’o  d’Argento.  Pop.  2,072  in  1862. 
The  town  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a deiile  which  lcatls 


garrison  consists  of  alsmt  4,000  troojm,  one-fourth 
of  whom  are  Europeans. 

Bombay  is,  next  to  Madras,  the  oldest  of  our 
possessions  in  the  East;  it  was  founded  soon  after 
the  cession  of  the  isl.  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was 
ceded  to  Charles  II.  ns  part  of  Quceu  Catherine's 
dowry,  in  1661 ; but  the  Portuguese  governor  re- 
fused to  deliver  it  up,  ami  it  was  not  until  1664 
that  it  came  into  our  hands.  In  1668  the  city  and 
island  were  transferred,  by  royal  letters  parent,  to 
the  E.  I.  Company.  The  sent  of  government  was 
removed  thither  frem  Surat  in  1686,  and  two  years 
after  Bombay  was  liesieged  by  the  Moguls.  Those 
wore  ordered  to  withdraw  by  Aurung/.ebc,  which 
they  did  in  the  succeeding  year;  but  plague. 
| iraey,  and  rebellion  continued  for  many  years  to 
devastate  anil  disturb  this  colony.  The  first  line 
of  railway  in  India  was  opened  in  1853,  between 


! across  the  Apennines. 

| BoNEFKO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples,  prov.  Sanuio,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain,  6 rn.  SMC. 
Enrino.  Pap.  -1,769  in  1862.  It  has  a fine  palace 
and  a magnificent  parish  church,  with  four  bouses 
of  refuge. 

B(  1N1FACCIO,  a town  and  sea-port  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  cap.  cant.,  on  a small  peninsula  at  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  strait  which 
I wars  its  nnmc,  45  in.  SSE.  Ajaccio;  lat.  41°  23' 
II"  N..  Ioiijj.  9°  9'  16"  E.  Pop.  3,453  in  1861. 
The  town  is  well  built  and  fortified,  but  not 
strongly.  Its  port,  which  lies  between  the  penin- 
sula on  which  the  town  is  built  and  the  main- 
land, stretches  nearly  I in.  inwards,  has  deco  water 
throughout,  and  Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  entrance,  however,  is  not  more  than 
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from  80  to  90  yards  broad,  which  renders  it  a 
little  difficult  of  access. 

BONIFATI,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  pmv. 
Cosenza,  4 m.  SIC.  Belvidcre.  Pop,  8,329  in  1802. 
The  town  has  several  churches,  and  a convent; 
a parent  numU  r of  silk-worms  are  raised  in  its 
environs. 

BONDOU,  a country  of  W.  Africa,  which,  like 
most  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  has  not 
had  its  astronomical  position  precisely  ascertained. 
< hi  HenneM’s  map  to  Park’s  First  .tourney,  it  is 
placed  l>etween  the  lata,  of  13J°  and  1 1$°  X.,  ami 
between  long.  10°  10'  and  11°  20'  W.  On  the 
map  to  Park’s  Second  Journey  the  long,  remains 
unaltered,  hut  the  lat.  is  removed  one  degree  more 
to  the  X.,  with  the  whole  of  the  traveller’s  route, 
in  order  to  make  that  route  agree  with  the  few 
observations  which  were  taken.  Though  powerful 
among  its  barbarous  neighbours,  it  is  a small 
state,  not  exceeding  in  length,  from  E.  to  W„ 
78  m.,  nor  in  width,  from  N.  to  S.,  70;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  compact  in  form,  and  its  area  is  pro- 
bably not  lesH  than  5,000  sq.  in.  Its  pop.  may 
amount  to  1,500,000  or  2,000,000.  It  is  bounded 
K.  by  Bamlniuk;  SE.  and  S.  by  Tenda  and  the 
Sirnbani  Wilderness  (wooded,  not  desert) ; SW.  by 
the  same  wilderness  and  Woolli;  W.  by  Foota 
Toria;  and  on  the  X.  by  Kujaagn.  Bomlou  is 
tolerably  elevated  among  the  Sencgambian  system 
of  mountains,  and  some  parts  of  its  surface  rise 
into  considerable  peaks.  The  land  slojies  towards 
the  N.  and  W.t  as  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  the 
rivers,  the  Fo-le-me  holding  a X.  course  to  the 
Senegal,  and  the  Xerico  a S\V.  one  to  the  Gambia. 
The  sub- tributaries  of  these  affluents  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  though  neither  of  the  first-class  rivers 
(Senegal  and  Gambia)  pass  through  Bomlou, 
there  are  few  districts  belter  or  more  abundantly 
watered.  As  a natural  consequence,  vegetation 
Is  of  a most  vigorous  kind ; the  hills  are  covered 
with  thick  woods,  and  in  native  fertility  the  soil 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
ductions are  the  same  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  (see  Bambarra,  Bambouk, 
<fcc.) ; but  a winter  or  drv  season  harvest,  though 
not  quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  attract  the  attention  of  travellers. 
The  com*  called  by  botanists,  Ifolctu  cormtus, 
from  the  depending  position  of  its  ear,  is  sowed 
about  November,  is  in  full  vigour  by  the  end  of 
December,  ami  is  reaped  in  the  early  part  of 
January.  It  Is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  appears 
to  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Arabic  dhour- 
rah.  In  climate  ami  division  of  seasons,  Uondou 
agrees  also  with  the  surrounding  countries,  but  it 
appears  to  possess  the  advantage  of  being  more 
healthy,  and  seems  to  lie  rather  less  infested  by 
ferocious  animals.  The  inhabitants  differ  essen- 
tially in  complexion  and  manners  from  their 
immediate  neighbours.  They  belong  to  the  great 
Fmihili  family,  next  to  the  Mandingocs  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  W.  African  nations,  i hey 
have  tawny  or  rather  yellow  skins,  with  small 
features,  and  soft  silky  hair.  They  hold  the 
negroes  to  be  their  inferiors ; and,  when  talking 
of  different  races,  always  class  themselves  among 
white  people.  They  have,  indeed,  most  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  an  Arab  race;  but  though 
many  of  them  speak  a little  Arabic,  their  native 
tongue  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  language, 
nor  have  they  any  legends  that  trace  their  origin 
farther  E.  than  Fooladoo  (literally,  ‘ the  country 
of  the  Foulahs*),  near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal 
In  industry,  energy,  ami  resources  they  are  su- 
perior to  their  uegro  neighbours;  they  are  tolerably 
good  agriculturists,  and  are  said  to  be  well  versed 
in  grazing  and  dairy  husbandry,  though  they 
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! make  no  cheese.  Cattle  is  their  chief  wealth,  ami 
they  posaeaa  also  a handsome  breed  of  horses. 

I There  are,  indeed,  but  few  African  countries  where 
1 so  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  even  conveniences, 
of  life  are  enjoyed,  ami  that  not  by  the  rich  only, 
j but  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

| Ceil  trail  v situated  between  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Bomlou  has  become  a high  r«<ad  for 
traffic;  the  slave  dealers  from  the  coast  usually 
! pass  through  it,  and  by  their  means  a consider- 
able commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ncighbour- 
j ingand  even  distant  countries.  The  native  ex  porta 
j consist  of  com,  cotton  cloths,  some  sweet-smelling 
i gums,  and  probably  sometimes  cattle.  The  transit 
! trade  consists  of  slaves,  salt,  iron,  Shea  butter, 

I aud  gold-dust.  The  government  is  monarchical, 
i and  the  king  is  often  at  war  with  Ills  Maiulingoe 
j neighbours. 

j The  Mohammedan  religion  is  very  generally 
pn»fci<»cd,  but  not  exclusively;  the  king  himself 
is  a kafir  (infidel),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
intolerance  is  practised  by  either  sect;  but  the 
maxims  of  Islumi.-in  seem  to  have  had  some  in- 
fluence over  the  Bondou  Foulahs,  who  are  less 
hospitable  than  the  poorer  or  more  ignorant 
j negroes. 

| .Schools  are  established  in  the  different  towns, 
where  children  of  all  perauaftions  are  taught  to 
read  and  write.  The  character  used  is  Arabic, 
and  the  instructors  the  Mohammedan  priests ; 
by  this  means  Mohammedanism  possesses  a strong 
hold  over  the  people. 

Customs  and  duties  on  travellers  are  extremely 
high.  An  ass  haul  of  good*  pays  a bar  (two 
shillings)  at  all  places;  and  at  Fnthcond*  (the 
royal  residents*)  a musket  and  six  bottle*  of 
gunpowder,  or  the  value  of  them,  are  exacted  a* 

; the  common  tribute;  besides  which,  neither  the 
| king  nor  any  of  his  chief  officers  are  delicate  in 
! requesting  presents,  which  requests,  under  the 
I circumstances,  arc,  in  fact,  demands  which  cannot 
be  evaded 

BONN,  a very  ancient  handsome  town  of 
Prussia,  cap.  cire.,  prov.  Khine,  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  river,  about  15  m.  S.  Cologne,  on  the 
railway  from  Cologne  to  Mayence.  Pop.  2b, 857 
J in  1861.  The  principal  celebrity  of  Bonn  is  de- 
rived from  its  university,  founded  in  1818,  and 
! intended  to  replace  that  of  Cologne,  suppressed 
by  the  French.  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of  Borne, 
was  one  of  its  professors;  and  it  lias  still  to  l*mst 
of  some  very  distinguished  names.  There  are,  on 
S the  average,  some  HIM)  students.  The  electors  of 
Cologne  formerly  resided  here ; and  their  castle,  a 
building  of  immense  extent,  is  now  the  university. 
The  library  that  belonged  to  the  university  of 
Cologne,  comprising  from  80,000  to  100,000  vols., 

I has  been  removed  thither.  In  the  museum  of 
Bhenish  antiquities,  in  the  university,  is  an 
I ancient  monument,  inscribed  lira  Victoria  Sa- 
crum, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  identical  Ara 
l /bio rum  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  (Annal  lib.  i. 
§ 39.)  This,  however.  Is  doubtful  The  cathe- 
dral, or  metropolitan  church,  in  the  older  Gothic 
style,  with  a high  tower,  ha*  a statue  of  the 
| Empress  Helena,  and  is  said  to  be  built  oil  the 
j site  of  a church  she  had  founded.  There  is  also 
a good  town-hall,  theatre,  Ac.  A tine  avenue  of 
chestnuts  conducts  to  the  Castle  of  Poj/prlsdi>rff\ 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  university,  con- 
taining the  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
having  attached  to  it  a spacious  ami  well-kept 
i hntanicnl  garden.  The  situation  of  Bonn  is  de- 
lightful It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns 
! on  the  Bhine  a*  a place  of  residence.  Beethoven, 
the  musician,  was  bom  here  on  the  17th  L>c- 
j ceraber,  1770. 
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BONNAT.  a town  of  France,  ddpu  Crcusc,  cap.  I 
cant.,  on  a hill  not  far  from  the  little  (’reuse.  Pop.  | 
2,712  in  1861.  The  place  Is  distinguished  by  the  i 
old  castle  of  Beauvais. 

BONNEf-LE-CHATEAU  (ST.),  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Loire,  cap.  cant.,  17  m.  S.  Montbrison.  i 
Pop.  2,230  in  1861,  This  Is  a place  of  great  anti-  < 
cjuity ; it  is  situated  on  a Homan  road,  constructed 
by  Agrip|j&,  and  occupies  a picturesque  position 
on  the  summit  of  a hill,  surmounted  by  a fortress, 
said  to  Is?  of  the  age  of  the  Romans.  Part  of  the 
ancient  walls  and  towers,  by  which  the  town  was  1 
formerly  surrounded,  still  exist.  It  has  a hand- 
some Gothic  church.  Locks  of  various  sorts  are 
made  hen-,  and  some  lace;  ami  the  place  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  forwarded  to  the  , 
building-yards  at  St.  EamU  rt. 

BONN  ETA  BLE.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  • 
rap.  cant.,  on  the  Dive,  16  m.  NE.  Mans,  near  the  ; 
railway  from  Paris  to  Mans.  Pop.  4,956  in  1861. 
It  has  a castle,  constructed  in  the  loth  century. 
The  inhabitants  are  prinei|Milly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture. 

BONN  EVA  L,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Eure  et 
Loire.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Loire,  in  a fertile  valley,  j 

19  m.  SsYY\  Chartres.  Pop.  8,006 In  1861,  Streets  j 
broad  and  well  laid  out.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  bad  an  abbey.  The  church  is  surmounted  bv  , 
a very  high  steeple.  It  has  a cotton  mill,  with  ! 
manufactures  of  calicoes,  carjtets,  coverlets,  d'C.,  I 
and  some  considerable  tanneries. 

BONOKVA,  a town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  [ 
prov.  Sassari,  18  m.  ENE.  Boea,  in  a healthy  , 
situation,  on  tlic  declivity  of  a mountain.  Pop.  j 
4,879  in  1858.  The  town  has  two  convents,  one 
of  them  for  Jesuits.  Aliaras,  or  depot  d\  talons. 
Was  established  here  in  1803. 

BOODROOM,  or  BODltUX,  a seaport  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  coast  of  the  Archi- 
pelago^ op|M*ite  the  island  of  Cos,  100  in.  S. 
Smyrna;  tat.  37°  T 21"  N.,  long.  27°  26'  18"  E. 
Pop.  estimated  to  lie  12,000.  The  town  Is  beauti- 
fully and  conveniently  situated  on  a rising  ground, 
at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,  commanding  a view 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Ceraunic  gulf,  as  far  asCajs*  Krio.  It  has  a small  1 
but  well-sheltered  harbour,  with  from  two  to  three  1 
fathoms  water,  resorted  to  by  Turkish  cruisers, and  j 
having  generally  a ship  of  war  on  the  stocks.  In  j 
the  bay  outside  the  harbour  there  an*  from  10  to  j 

20  fathoms.  Houses  of  stone,  ami  irregularly  \ 
scattered  along  the  shore  of  the  hav,  being  inter-  ! 
spersed  with  gardens,  tombs,  and  cultivated  fields.  [ 
Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  bazars  wretched.  \ 
The  castle  or  fortress,  situated  on  a projecting’ 
rock  on  the  K.  side  the  harbour,  was  built  by  the  [ 
Knights  of  Rhodes  in  1402  : it  is  still  in  tolerably 
g»*»d  repair,  and  mounts  60  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
serai,  or  palace  of  the  moorcllim  or  governor,  and 
some  small  mosques  stand  along  the  western  mar- 
gin of  the  harts  u r. 

It  is  supposed  that  Boodroom  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  flaliiarnasxus,  the  country  of  Hero-  I 
dot  us,  and  of  Dionysius  the  historian.  Above  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  a theatre.  280  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. and  which  seems  to  have  had  36  rows  of , 
marble  seats.  Old  walls,  exquisite  sculptures, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  other  relics,  evincing 
its  ancient  splendour  nnd  importance,  alamnd  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinity.  (Beaufort's  Karamania, 
p.  95 : Turner’s  Tour  in  the  Levant.) 

BOON  DEE  (Bundf),  a rajahship  of  Hindustan, 
prov.  Rajpootana,  distr.  llaraotee.  under  protec- 
tion of  the  British  ; estimat.  area,  2,291  sq.  m.  It 
was  formerly  much  more  extensive,  but  Kotah  and 
its  territory  have  been  separated  from  it;  in  1817 
more  than  half  the  revenues  were  usur|>cd  by 


Scindia  ami  Holkor,  and  the  peasantry,  impover- 
ished by  endless  exactions;  hut  in  1818  the  rajali 
received  a considerable  accession  of  dominion,  and 
the  town  of  Patuti,  from  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Although  small,  this  state  is  iiu]s>rtant,  as  it  con- 
tains the  principal  passes  from  the  S.  into  Upper 
Hindustan.  The  natives  are  of  the  Hara  tribe, 
which  has  produced  many  celebrated  men.  and 
amongst  others  one  of  Aurungzebe's  best  generals, 

Booxder,  a town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Rajjioo- 
tana,  cap.  of  the  above  rajahshin,  and  residence  of 
its  mv,,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a long  range  of  hills, 
90  m.  SE.  Aimeer,  200  in.  8VV.  Agra  ; lat.  25°  28' 
N.,  long,  76°  30'  E.  It  is  divided  into  New  ami 
< )Id  Boondee  : the  former  is  surrounded  by  a high 
stone  wall,  which  extends  up  the  acclivity  to  some 
fortifications  which  crown  the  hill ; the  houses  are 
mostly  of  stone,  and  two  stories  high.  The  palace 
is  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  is  a very  striking 
stone  edifice,  supported  partly  by  a perpendicular 
rock  400  ft.  high,  but  principally  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry.  This  city  is  also  rendered  picturesque 
by  its  numerous  temples,  magnificent  fountains, 
and  tqtacious  main  street  opening  to  the  palaee,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  stands  a great 
temple,  dedicated  to  Krishna,  with  many  groups 
in  bas-relief,  and  other  sculptures.  Old  Boondee 
is  YV.  of  the  former,  covers  a considerable  surface, 
nnd  contains  some  line  fountains  and  pagodas,  but 
is  in  u state  of  general  decay.  The  |>asses  N.  of 
Boondee  are  strongly  defended,  and  abound  in 
natural  beauties,  in  royal  aud  religious  edifices, 
and  other  work*. 

BOOR  1 1 AX  POOR  {Rarhanpura) , a town  of  the 
Deccan  India,  prov.  Candcisli,  of  which  it  was  the 
ancient  cap.;  built  in  u plain,  on  the  NW.  luuikof 
the  Tuptoe,  135  m.  SSE.  Oqjein,  and  215  m.  E. 
Surat:  lat.  21°  19'  N.,  lung.  76°  18'  E.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  cities  in  the 
Deccan,  though,  as  a whole,  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  many 
throe  stories  high,  with  mat  facades,  framed  in 
wood,  as  at  Oojein,  aud  universally  roofed  with 
tiles;  but  the  fort  and  ]»alace  of  its  ancient  sove- 
reigns, ami  many  61  otiammedan  mosques,  chapels, 
and  tombs,  are  heaps  of  ruins.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  wide,  regular,  and  paved  with  stone;  nnd  there 
is  a square  of  considerable  extent : Jhe  finest 
building  is  n mosque,  called  Juinmn  Musjud,  a pile 
of  grey-stone,  with  a handsome  facade,  and  octa- 
gonal minarets,  hut  destitute  of  a cupola,  the  usual 
appendage  to  Mohammedan  structures.  TheTup- 
tee  is  a clear  and  beautiful  stream,  hut  here  of  no 
great  breadth,  nnd  easily  fordable  in  the  dry  season, 
ltoorlianpoor  is  supplied  with  water  by  aqueducts, 
which  bring  it  a distance  of  4 m.,  and  distribute  it 
through  every  street  below*  the  pavement,  whence 
it  is  drawn  up  by  leathern  buckets.  600  of  the 
best  houses  are  occupied  by  Bokrahs,  a Moham- 
medan sect,  who  are  the  great  merchants  in  this 
part  of  Hindustan,  wear  the  Arabian  costume,  and 
call  themselves  Arabs  by  descent.  This  city  was 
conquered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1760,  since  which 
it  has  progressively  decayed.  It  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1803.  The  grapes  grown  in  its 
vicinity  are  said  to  Ik*  the  beat  in  India. 

]!( >6liO,  an  island  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  in  the 
so-called  4th  divis.,  between  lat.  3°  and  4°  S.  and 
long.  126°  and  127°  E.,  50 m.Y\\  Ceram ; length,  E. 
to  YV'.,  75  m.,  breadth  38  m.  Rice,  sago,  a profu- 
sion of  aromatic  and  other  woods,  tropical  fruits, 
and  the  best  enjeput  oil,  are  found  here;  the  inte- 
rior is  |K*opled  by  Hornfooras,  who  subsist  on  sago 
and  the  chase.  Some  of  the  other  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans.  Chinese  iunks  and  S.  Sea  whalers 
visit  it,  aud  the  Dutch  Lave  a settlement  on  the 
island. 
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BOOROOGIRD,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak- 
Kcrmanshaw,  cap.  govern  t.  in  a fine  and  fruitful 
valley,  100  m.  NW.  Ispahan.  Estimated  pop. 
12,000.  It  liaa  a tine  castle  and  several  mosques. 
The  town  and  dist.  attached  to  it  belong  to  the 
trilie  of  Lack,  who  do  not  wander  far  from  the 
spots  to  which  they  are  partial,  but  settle  in  vil- 
lages, and  employ  themselves  in  the  improvement 
of  their  estates. 

BOOT  AN,  or  BHOTAN,  an  indep.  state  of  N. 
Hindustan,  between  lat.  26°  30'  and  2»°  30'  N., 
and  long.  #K°  30'  and  94°  E.,  having  N.  the 
Himalaya,  which  divides  it  from  Tibet ; E.  and  S. 
Assam  and  Bengal ; and  W.  the  river  Teesta, 
which  separates  it  from  Sikkim  : length,  E.  to  W., 
about  350  m.,  by  from  90  to  100  in  width;  but  its 
limits  would  greatly  exceed  this  estimate  were  it 
described  as  comprising  all  the  country  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Himalaya  on  both  sides, 
from  Cashmere  to  China,  which  is  termed  by  the 
Hindoos  li/tote,  ami  its  inhabitants  Rhott/ms. 
Assuming  it  to  include  the  districts  now  referred 
to,  its  area  has  lieen  estimated  at  about  04,500 
W|.  m.,  and  it*  pop.  at  1,500,000.  The  external 
appearance  of  Bootan  is  the  very  reverse  of  that 
of  Tibet,  which  is  a level  table- land,  whereas  it  is 
almost  entirely  mountainous  or  hillv. 

Mountains. — Its  N.  portion,  which  is  the  S.  de- 
clivity of  the  Himalaya,  constitutes  an  almost  im- 
passable frontier,  consisting  of  lofty  mountains, 
either  covered  with  snow,  or  black  and  destitute  of 
all  verdure  excepting  towards  tlieir  base,  where 
short  and  scanty  herbage,  a few  bushes  of  holly, 
and  occasionally  a stunted  pine,  are  all  the  signs 
of  vegetation  existing  in  this  region. 

About  10  m.  from  this  boundary  the  aspect  of 
the  country  changes,  becoming,  although  still 
bold  and  lofty. more  picturesque  and  smiling;  the 
hills  are  cultivated  to  a considerable  height,  or 
covered  with  verdure  often  to  their  summits,  hav- 
ing on  their  slopes  luxuriant  forests.  The  volleys 
are  mere  wedge-shaped  intervals,  or  water-courses, 
between  the  hills,  and  their  vegetation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  temperate  part*  of  Europe.  The 
country  ooutinues  of  this  character  for  about 
60  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  gradually  becoming  less 
striking  in  its  features  as  it  approaches  the  terriana, 
which  divides  it  from  Bengal.  This  is  a tract  of 
marsh-land,  25  in.  in  width,  and  covered  with 
jungle,  being  the  only  plain  belonging  to  Bootan  : 
its  climate  is  most  pestilential. 

The  princi|>al  river  is  the  Tchinchien,  which  in- 
tersect* the  country  N.  to  S.,  passing  through  the 
valley  of  TanumidoD,  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
l'atciiien  and  Hatehicn,  and  after  a turbulent 
course  of  about  150  m.,  during  which  it  forms 
several  cataracts,  and  rushes  over  vast  masses  of 
rock,  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra  a few  miles  be- 
low Rangaraatty,  where  it  is  called  theGadawhar. 
There  are  several  rivers  of  less  consideration,  sup- 
posed tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra;  but  the  vio- 
encc  of  their  course  prevents  the  simplest  form  of 
navigation  being  practicable. 

The  primary  rocks  in  the  mountains  are  chiefly 
granite  anil  an  imperfect  quartz,  having  the  ap- 
|tf*arnnee  of  marble,  but  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a species  of  porcelain;  good  limestone  is 
abundant,  but  not  used  either  for  agricultural  or 
other  purposes.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  moun- 
tain ranges  contain  much  mineral  wealth,  but  they 
remain  almost  wholly  unexplored.  Iron  and  cupper 
are  the  only  metals  hitherto  discovered,  und  the 
former  aloue  is  applied  -to  any  puqtose  by  the 
natives. 

The  climate  exhibits  every  variety,  according 
to  elevation,  and  summer  heats  and  winter  cold 
are  severally  felt  in  places  within  sight  of  each 
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other.  In  the  mountainous  regions  it  is  not  un- 
healthy, and  resembles  the  climate  of  the  S.  of 
Europe,  not  being  subjected  cither  to  the  burning 
suns  or  periodical  rains  of  Bengal.  Snow  prevails 
during  a great  j«irt  of  the  winter,  except  in  some 
few  districts;  showers  are  frequent  in  summer,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  exhalations  arising  from  the 
numerous  springs  and  cataracts,  a certain  humidity 
jpervade*  t he  atmosphere, even  at  this  season.  Pa- 
pukka,  although  but  a few  mile*  distant  from 
Tassisiulon,  has  a climate  so  much  milder  than 
the  latter,  that  it  has  lieen  chosen  os  the  winter 
residence  of  the  sovereign. 

The  mountain  forests  abound  with  beech,  ash, 
maple,  birch,  yew,  pine,  fir  and  cypress,  but  contain 
no  oaks.  Numerous  fruits  common  to  Europe 
flourish ; as  apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  w al- 
nuts,  melons,  mulberries,  strawberries,  raspberries 
(the  two  latter  fruits  growing  wild),  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,  which  are  excellent.  In  the  colder 
districts,  the  cinnamon-tree,  and  a species  of  rhu- 
barb, are  found. 

The  marshes  of  the  S.  abound  with  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  buffaloes,  and  other  formidable 
wild  animals  ; but,  excepting  in  these  parts,  they 
are  not  abundant.  Captain  Turner  speaks  only  of 
a kind  of  monkey,  which  inhabits  its  vicinity,  and 
the  vnik,  or  grunting  ox,  which  is  found  among 
the  mountains  of  the  N.  iMiuiuiary,  but  descends 
into  the  lower  country  for  pasture  during  the 
winter  months.  The  Tangun  horse,  a species  pe- 
culiar to  Bootun,  about  13  hands  high,  well-formed, 
short-bodied,  clean-limbed,  deep  in  the  chest,  ex- 
tremely active,  and  well  suited  to  mountainous 
countries,  Is  an  object  of  considerable  I rathe  with 
Bengal.  These  have  a tendency  to  become  pie- 
bald ; those  of  one  colour  amongst  them,  although 
rare,  and  less  valued  by  the  natives,  are  much  mure 
esteemed  by  the  British  merchants. 

People. — In  physical  formation  the  people  differ 
greatly  from  the  Bengalese,  being  hardy,  robust, 
strong,  and  occasionally,  in  the  mountain  districts, 
attaining  n height  of  more  than  G fL  Their  skin* 
are  smooth,  and  often  not  darker  than  those  of  the 
iuhah.  of  the  S.  of  Europe ; faces  broad,  and  cheek- 
bones high,  from  which  point  the  face  rapidly 
narruws  downwards  ; the  eye  is  small  and  black, 
with  long  pointed  corners,  looking  as  if  extended 
in  width  by  artificial  means;  they  have  scared v 
any  eve-lashes,  beard,  or  whiskers.  * They  are  often 
greatly  afflicted  with  goitre,  especially  those  who 
live  near  rivers  subject  to  inundation.  Though 
not  deficient  in  courage,  they  are  peaceably  inclined 
and  inexpert  in  the  arts  of  war:  the  "bow  and 
arrow  (in  the  use  of  which  they  arc  skilful),  sword, 
arid  falchion,  are  their  chief  weapons.  No  mili- 
tary discipline  whatever  is  maintained,  and  ambush 
is  more  frequently  resorted  to  than  open  conflict. 
They  dress  in  woollen  cloth ; use  animal  food  and 
spirits.  Tea  is  the  usual  beverage,  but  so  prepared 
as  to  suit  few  palates  but  their  own.  Their  dwell- 
ings seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height;  the  {inlnce 
of  the  rajah,  at  Taasisudon,  con*i*ts  of  several,  and 
is  magnificent,  as  compared  with  the  other  edifices. 
Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  their  bridges,  which  are  composed  either  of 
timber  or  chains  of  iron  : there  is  one  of  the  latter 
kind  across  the  Tchinchien,  at  Chuka.  deserving 
of  admiration ; the  founder  of  wliich  is  unknown. 
Their  aqueducts  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
hollowed  for  the  purpose.  Both  polygamy  and 
polyandry  arc  in  practice;  marriage  is  not  ratified 
by  any  religions  form,  and  it  frequently  hapjiens 
that  one  female  lx?comes  the  joint  property  of 
several  members  of  a family;  the  dead  are  burnt, 
and  their  adie*  plunged  into  a river,  on  which 
occasion  certain  ceremonies  arc  performed  by  the 
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Gylonga,  a numerous  sect  of  kcIium,  who  apply  } 
themselves  exclusively  to  administering  the  duties  ’ 
of  religion.  There  are  two  annual  festivals;  one  | 
in  the  spring.  callc«l  the  Aou/i,  consisting  of  different 
8fs>rts,  in  which  those  of  all  ranks,  sex,  ami  age.  j 
mix  with  unrestrained  freedom ; and  an  autumnal 
festival,  cal  Us  l tuulluum , embracing  a multitude  of  f 
Hindoo  allegories. 

Agriculture. — In  the  culture  of  the  land  the  na- 
tives display  industry'  and  care.  I vice,  wheat, 
barley,  and  a species  of  triangular  seed  bearing  an 
atlinity  to  the  polygonum  of  Linna-us,  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  The  valley  of  Tas-isiulon, 
and  some  of  the  lands  skirting  the  river,  yield  two 
crops  annually : the  ground  on  the  sIojh*»  of  the 
hills  is  levelled  bv  cutting  it  into  shelves,  to  enable 
it  to  l*e  irrigated  by  tin*  mountain  streams.  The 
most  lalstrious  offices  of  hits  ban  dry  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  females.  Notwithstanding  the  climate 
affords  great  advantages  for  the  production  of  culi- 
nary vegetables,  the  turnip  is  the  only  one  culti- 
vated with  much  success;  cucumls-r*,  shallots, 
melons,  d*c.,  are  grown  ; but  potatoes  have  failed,  ‘ 
and  are  now  totally  neglecteil. 

The  trade  with  the  surrounding  countries  is  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Coarse 
woollen  cloths,  horses,  wax,  ivory,  gold-dust,  silver 
ingots,  musk,  the  various  fruits  of  Bootan,  and 
Chinese  manufactures,  form  the  chief  articles  of  I 
export  to  Bengal;  and  the  same  articles, with  the  ‘ 
addition  of  rock-salt,  leather,  toliacco,  paper,  rice, 
to  TilieL  An  annual  caravan  is  sent  hv  the  deb-  | 
rajah  into  the  Bengal  presid.,  which  returns  laden  I 
with  indigo  (com|Mtsiiig  half  the  cargo)*  English 
woollens,  linen  cloths,  cottons,  sandal- wood,  spices, 
assafurtida,  shcet-ooppcr,  tin,  gunpowder,  otter- 
skins,  horns,  hide*,  the  whole  usually  amounting 
in  value  to  alsmt  30,000  rupees.  A small  traffic 
with  the  E.  division  of  the  Bung]>oor  district  is 
also  maintained.  A base  silver  coin,  worth  nls»ut 
I Of/.,  struck  inCooch  Bahar,  is  current  throughout 
Boo  tan,  where  there  is  no  mint. 

Manufacture*. — The  principal  is  paper,  made 
from  the  Imrk  of  a tree,  from  which  material  a kind 
of  silk  and  satin  is  also  made.  I'uro  is  the  only 
market  in  Bootan,  and  here  are  manufactured  idols, 
swords,  daggers,  and  the  barbs  of  arrows ; the  latter 
an*.  dipped  in  a poison  procured  from  a tree  un- 
known to  Eun«j icaus,  which,  however,  seldom 
proven  mortal. 

licliyion. — Buddhism,  of  the  Lama  sect,  is  the 
prevalent  religion ; but  a difference  of  opinion 
exists  on  certain  jtoints,  one  sect  permitting  the 
use  of  food  considered  impure  by  the  Brahmins. 
No  interruption  whatever,  of  a diplomatic  or  other 
character,  is  allowed  to  interfere  during  the  period 
of  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites : there  are  many 
similarities  in  religious  customs  here  with  those 
of  Tibet. 

(Jorcmment. — The  sovereign  power,  though 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  dhumia-rajah,  who  is  l 
regarded  ns  possessing  divine  attributes,  is  exer- 
cised only  by  the  deb- rajah,  who  resides  at  Tas- 
sbiidon.  The  several  passes  into  the  country  arc 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  officers  called  subah*,  who 
usually  inhabit  the  fortresses  of  their  |>eculiar  dis- ! 
tricts,  except  in  winter,  when  they  visit  the  lower  I 
country,  to  escape  from  the  rigour  of  the  season,  j 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  authority, 
which  is  uncertain  in  its  extent. 

The  interior  mid  S.  parts  of  the  country  are  di- 
vided into  different  domains,  each  controlled  by  a ! 
resident  functionary,  whose  duty  consists  in  the 
exaction  of  the  gov.  dues,  ami  general  administra- 
tion of  his  disir.  The  most  subordinate  of  the 
public  officers  are  called  member*,  which  situation,  1 
however,  affords  an  opportunity  for  considerable  ' 


preferment.  The  revenues  of  the  rajah  are  paid 
mostly  in  articles  of  produce  and  merchandise. 
Tassisudon,  VVandipoor.  Tainnukka,  Ghassa,  ami 
Murichom,  are  the  chief  towns;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tin»t  two,  they  are  no  better  than 
sni^ll  villages. 

History. — Of  this  country,  called  by  the  ancient 
Brahmins  Madra,  no  early  record  has  been  trans- 
mitted, nor  was  public  attention  much  directed 
towards  it  until  the  deh- rajah’s  invasion  of  the 
ncighlioiiring  territory  of  Cooch  Bahar,  in  1772, 
which  the  British  government  opposed;  but, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  lama  of  Tibet,  a 
peace  was  effected : the  disputed  district  being 
awarded  to  the  Bootanese. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  ami  in  some  parts  im- 
possible, to  determine  the  exact  boundary  of  the 
country;  a regular  system  of  encroachment  on  the 
surrounding  stales  having  been  long  practised  by 
the  Bootanese,  who  have  at  different  |ieriods  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  considerable  iioAseasiona 
belonging  to  Bengal  and  Assam.  Great  alarm 
was  created  in  1816  by  a supposed  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  Chinese,  who  had  entered  Xepaul ; 
and  the  deb-rajah  was  excited  by  his  fears  to  de- 
clare himself  amicably  towards  the  British,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  assistance,  if  required.  But  a very 
serious  dispute  between  Bootan  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Calcutta  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1861. 
An  English  envoy  having  been  insulted,  and  satis- 
faction ami  redress  being  refused,  a force  composed 
of  8.000  men, all  natives  of  India,  except  20  British 
artillerymen  with  two  guns,  were  sent  into  Bootan. 
They  took  several  fortified  places,  hut  were  at- 
tacked at  Dewangire  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1865, 
ami  driven  back  to  Koomrchntta,  the  Bengal  na- 
tive regiments  living  m utter  confusion.  On  the 
news  of  this  disaster  becoming  known,  the  Governor 
General  at  once  despatched  a sufficient  number  of 
European  troops,  who  took  possession  of  the  lost 
ground.  The  low  country  of  Bootan  at  the  same 
time  was  declared  annexed  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  India. 

llOOTON,  an  ink  of  the  E.  Archipelago.  2nd 
division  ; lying  off  the  SE.  extremity  of  Celebes; 
length.  X.  to  ,S.»  85  m. ; average  breadth  about  20 
in.;  between  lat.  4°  and  ll°  S.,  long.  123°  E.  It 
is  high  and  woody,  but  well  cultivated,  yielding 
rice,  maize,  an  abundance  of  tropical  fruits,  poultry, 
Ac.  The  Dutch  had  formerly  a settlement  here, 
ami  sent  an  officer  annually  to  destroy  all  the  dove 
trees  on  the  island. 

BO  1* FART  (ail.  Daudoftriga ),  a town  of  the 
Prussian  States,  prov.  Rhine  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  9 m.  S.  Coblent*,  on  the  railway  from 
Cologne  to  Maycnce.  l*op.  4,402  in  1861.  This 
is  a very  ancient  town,  its  walls  np| tearing  to  be 
built  on  the  foundations  of  a fort  constructed  by 
Drusus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  imperial 
city,  and  several  councils  have  been  held  in  it. 
The  houses  arc  mostly  of  wood  ami  plaster,  with 
projecting  upper  stories ; and  the  street*  arc  nar- 
row ami  ill-paved.  The  large  convent  of  Maridi- 
burg.  founded  in  1123,  and  some  similar  establish- 
ment*, have  been  converted  into  cotton  factories. 
The  parish  church  and  the  old  church  of  the  Car- 
melites are  worth  notice. 

BORDEAUX  (an.  Burdigala).  an  important 
commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France : cap.  dep. 
Gironde,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  on 
the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Gamnnc,  55  m.  SE. 
fmm  its  embouchure,  102  m.  XNE.  Bayonne,  and 
307  m.  S\V.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Madrid.  Pop.  1(12,750  in  1801.  The  Garonne 
here  describes  a semicircle,  along  the  outer  side 
of  which  the  city  extends  for  aliout  2$  m..  with  a 
breadth  of  about  1 m.  in  its  greatest  diameter. 
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The  city  in  divided  Into  the  old  and  new  quartern ; 
the  former,  or  southern  portion,  which  includes 
the  Ancient  Homan  town,  contains  only  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  with  ill-built  stone 
houses;  while  the  latter,  comprising  the  X.  part 
of  the  city,  has  mostly  risen  up  since  1743,  when 
the  lutendant  M.  de  Tourny  commenced  his 
enlightened  administration.  It  is  extremely 
handsome,  and  deservedly  celebrated.  The  wide 
Kuo  du  Chapeau  Kongo,  which,  with  its  continu- 
ations, divides  the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  has  many  elegant  shops,  and  some  noble 
edifices,  as  the  bourse,  and  (irund  Theatre.  The 
Alices  and  Court*  de  Tourny,  the  Count  du 
Jnrdin  Public,  the  Count  d’Albret,  aid  several 
other  streets  and  squares,  are  remarkable  Air  their 
beauty  or  size.  The  Faulxiurg  den  Chart  tons, 
which  contains  the  Jardin  Public,  was  spoken  of 
as  primps  the  finest  suburb  in  Europe,  till  the 
extension  of  building  made  it  part  of  the  city. 
The  approach  to  Bordeaux  by  water  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  river,  in  its  narrowest  part,  opposite 
the  Place  Koyale,  is  720  yards  across,  with  a 
depth  of  16  ft.  at  low,  and  nearly  5 fathoms  at 
high  water  ; the  length  of  the  p>rt,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  city,  is  reckoned  at  upwards 
of  a league ; it  is  capable  of  accommodating  1,200 
ships  ; and  such  as  do  not  exceed  500  or  600  tons 
may  enter  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  ( iaronne 
is  skirted  along  the  city  by  a succession  of  superb 
quays,  which  descend,  by  a gentle  inclination,  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  besides  their  utility,  are 
amongst  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  town, 
being  lined  with  handsome  buildings,  whose 
facades  have  an  impvsing  effect.  ‘ On  viewing/ 
says  Mr.  Inglia,  ‘ this  magnificent  crescent  from 
any  opposite  p>int  from  which  the  eye  may  em- 
brace its  whole  extent,  one  cannot  hesitate  in 
ascribing  to  it  a decided  superiority  over  any  cnup~ 
d'tril  presented  to  us  either  in  the  French  or  the 
English  metropolis.’  (Switzerland,  Ac.,  p.  315.) 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there  is  the 
suburb  of  La  Kostidc.  The  communication  be- 
tween the  citv  and  its  suburb  is  maintained  by 
the  famous  bridge  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  582 4 yards 
in  length  (or  1204  yards  longer  than  Waterloo 
Bridge),  by  48  ft,  broad;  has  17  arches,  the 
piers  lieing  of  stone,  and  the  upper  parts  partly 
of  stone  and  partly  of  brick.  It  was  commenced 
in  1810.  and  completed  in  1821,  at  a cost  of 
260,000/.  Owing  to  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  current,  it  was  a most  laborious  undertaking. 
The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Michel,  St. 
C’mix,  St.  Scurin,  Paul,  Bruno,  and  others;  the 
Bourse  ( Exchange).  Custom  House, Grand  Theatre, 
Hull  of  Justice,  Palais  Royal,  Fort  de  ila,  syna- 
gogue, and  public  lull  Its.  The  cathedral  is  a tine, 
but  unfinished.  Gothic  edifice,  commenced  in  the 
lllh,  and  continued,  by  several  different  archi- 
tects. in  that,  ami  the  succeeding  centuries,  from 
which  circumstance,  although  beautiful  in  parts, 
it  wants  harmony  and  regularity.  It  is  113^  Ft. 
ill  length;  the  heigh!  of  its  nave  is  85  ft,;  that 
arm  of  the  cross  in  which  its  grand  entrance  is 
placed  is  adorned  with  two  spin's,  each  nearly 
160  ft.  in  height.  At  a short  distance  from  it 
stands  the  ancient  belfry,  formerly  nearly  320  ft. 
high ; but  having  been  much  dilapidated  during 
the  Revolution,  it  is  now  reduced  to  little  more 
than  100  ft.  high,  and  serves  as  a shot  tower. 
'Jlie  church  of  St.  Michel,  built  in  the  Pith  cen- 
tury, is  in  a more  perfect  architectural  style  than 
the  cathedral:  but,  like  other  churches  in  Bor- 
deaux, it  is  dark  and  gloomy.  It  also  has  an 
isolated  belfry,  which  was  320  ft.  high  until 
mutilated,  and  in  part  destroyed,  bv  a tempest 
You  I.  * 


in  1768.  Beneath  it  is  a cavem  in  which  dead 
bodies  have  been  preserved  for  a lengthened 
period.  The  church  of  St.  Croix  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all.  buying  been  built  Indore  the  middle 
! of  the  7th  century,  ami  restored  by  Charlemagne, 
j The  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  St,  Paul,  and  the 
College  Koval,  are  of  much  later  date.  The  syna- 
gogue is  a iwmd*<>ine  building,  erected  in  the  time 
of  Xapdeon.  There  are  two  Protestant  churches, 
but  they  present  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  The 
Bourse  is  a large  edifice,  with  a splendid  staircase, 
and  a hall  in  its  centre,  ft.  in  length,  by  65J 
ft.  broad,  lighted  by  a large  glazed  dome,  78k 
ft.  high,  and  adorned  with  a gallery  supported 
by  a double  rank  of  arcades.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  are  the  Council  Chamber,  Tribunal 
of  Commerce,  and  rooms  used  for  other  public 
purposes.  The  Custom  House,  built  on  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  Place  Koyale,  is,  ex- 
ternally, like  the  Bourse.  The  Grand  Theatre, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  at  an  expense*  of 
170,000/.,  will  accommodate  4,000  persons,  and 
has  a fine  concert-room,  a spacious  hall,  cafes, 
and  other  apartments.  There  are  several  other 
theatres,  but  none  particularly  distinguished.  The 
Palais,  or  Chateau  Koval,  built  in  1778,  and 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  is  an 
extensive  and  fine  structure,  with  a large  quadri- 
I lateral  court  in  its  centre.  Napoleon  1.  made  it 
an  imperial  palace.  The  Palais  tie  Justice,  the 
seat  of  the  royal  court,  and  civil  tribunal,  has  a 
marble  statue  of  Montesquieu.  The  modern  town- 
hall  is  ot  Gothic  architecture ; of  the  ancient  one, 
built  in  the  13th  century,  nothing  at  present 
remains  but  an  oval  tower,  surmounted  bvadome, 
flanked  by  two  turrets,  called  the  Tonr  dr  f llurloqe. 

Bordeaux  was  for  a long  period  fortified;  but 
the  streets  planned  by  M.  do  Toumy  for  the  most 
part  occupy  the  sites  of  the  funner  works : the 
Fort  de  Ha,  constructed  by  Charles  VII.,  is  now 
converted  into  the  prison  : the  Chateau  Trompette, 
built  by  the  same  Sovereign  in  1453,  was  de- 
molished in  1817:  and  its  site,  which  now  forma 
the  Place  Louis  Philippe,  laid  out  as  a promenade, 
and  planted  with  trees.  There  arc  some  remains 
of  antiquity  in  Bordeaux  : the  principal  is  what  is 
called  the  4 Palace  of  Gallietius,’  a vast  amphi- 
theatre of  brick  and  stone,  believed  to  have  been 
erected  about  A.n.  266,  but  now  much  dilapidated. 

I It  stands  in  the  N.  half  of  the  city,  about  4 m. 

! from  the  ancient  Roman  town.  It  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  elliptic  form,  144$  yards  long,  by 
i nearly  115  yards  wide,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
j dating  15,000  spectator*;  it  suffered  greatly  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  phrensy  in  1792  (when  the 
Palais  d'Ornhriere,  or  Cast  mm  Uinbrarue,  another 
Roman  edifice,  was  also,  for  the  most  port,  de- 
stroyed) : hut  its  two  princi|Mtl  entrances,  28|  ft. 
high,  by  19  l-0th  ft.  wide,  and  a part  of  its  cir- 
cumference, an*  still  nearly  perfect.  Most  other 
I relics  of  the  Roman  dominion  have  disappeared. 

I The  Temple  of  7 uttllr,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  place, 
and  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  first  century, 

I was  88  ft.  in  length  on  each  side,  and  contained 
i 24  enormous  columns,  17  of  which  were  standing 
towanis  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  was 
j much  mutilated  in  1619,  and  totally  demolished 
1 under  Louis  XIV.,  in  1677,  to  make  room  for  tho 
i glacis,  constructed  by  Yauhan,  round  the  Chateau 
I Trompette.  No  trace  is  found  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  and  Fountain  of  Divona;  and  the  stream 
bivitia , now  La  Devise,  mentioned  by  Ausouius 
(Clone  L rbes,  xiv.  B.), 

Per  modiumque  r.rbis  fontani  fiumlnis  nlvenm  : 
Qucm  pater  Oceanian  reiitio  cum  impleverit  «stu, 
Adlttbi  to  turn  spcctuM:-  clasubus  lequor- 
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instead  of  supporting  fleets,  is  now  arched  over, ' 
and  no  vestigia  are  extant  of  its  dock. 

Bordeaux  has  many  structure*  devoted  to  trade, 
arts,  and  manufactures.  There  are  several  build- 
ing-docks, in  which  brigs,  frigates  and  even  ships 
of  the  line  may  l>e  constructed,  but  which  are 
ordinarily  employed  only  for  commercial  purposes. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  extensively;  thenumlier 
of  sailing  vessels  constructed  in  the  year  18G3 
amounted  to  45,  of  a total  tonnage  of  16,025,  be- 
sides 2 steamers  of  500  tons. 

On  the  Slat  of  December,  1863,  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  la-longing  to  the  port  of  Bor- 
deaux were  as  follows : — 


Sailing  Vessels. 

Trttl*  I 

8 of  800  tons  and  above,  measuring  10,405  | 

6 from 

700  to  800  „ „ 

„ »,603 

11  „ 

600  to  700  „ „ 

28  „ 

500  to  600  „ „ 

„ r..oi9 

68  „ 

400  to  500  „ „ 

„ 

73  „ 

300  to  400  „ „ 

„ 26.671 

102 

200  to  300  „ „ 

„ »,Jss 

61  „ 

100  to  200  „ „ 

>.>■« 

41  „ 
37  „ 

60  to  100  „ „ 

30  to  60  „ „ 

„ 8.4711 

„ 1,7.78 

6 „ 

20  to  30  „ ,i 

„ 163 

443  vessels,  measuring 

132,193 

8TKA  METIS. 

1 280  horse-power. 

1 220  „ 

tugv  and  river  pas- 

11 850  „ 

— . 

senger*’  bouts. 

Vessels 

. 13  1,350  „ 

Besides  its  maritime  industry,  Bordeaux  lias 
many  other  important  manufactures.  There  are 
numerous  brandy  distilleries,  sugar  refineries, 
vinegar,  glass-bottle,  shot,  and  cordage  factories, 
iron  and  steel  forges,  potteries,  and  tanneries, 
with  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  kid  gloves, 
bonnets,  corks,  playing-cards,  liqueurs,  musical 
instruments,  barrels,  turpentine,  and  other  drugs, 
goda,  alum,  vitriol,  mineral  waters  and  other 
chemical  preparations:  anil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bordeaux  some  gunpowder  fabrics. 

The  trade  of  the  |K>rt  is  considerable  in  the  pro- 
duce of  these  manufactures,  and  in  grain,  cattle, 
and  timber;  hut  the  chief  articles  of  exnort  arc 
the  famous  rod  wines  of  the  Gironde  and  brandy. 
A large  portion  of  the  inhal*.  of  the  Quart ier  de 
Chartrons  are  wine  merchants,  and  a great  part 
also  of  that  quarter  is  occupied  with  cellars,  some 
of  which  are  capable  of  containing  1,000  tons  of 
wine.  The  quant  ity  of  wine  exported  to  the  united 
kingdom  lrotu  Bordeaux  has  been  progressively 
increasing,  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the,  treaty 
of  commerce  between  France  and  (ireat  Britain, 
in  1860.  Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  quantity 
exported  in  the  two  years  1862  and  1863  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  colonies: — 

Quantity  exported  in  1862  . . 2.571,903  gallons. 

„ „ 1S63  . . 3,053,1 12  „ 

Increase  in  1863  ....  481,209  „ 

Besides  wines  and  brandies,  which  are  furnished 
to  every  country  with  which  Bordeaux  has  any 
trade,  the  chief  exports  are  liqueurs,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  dried  fruits,  vinegar,  tartar,  skins,  flour, 
cork,  and  various  drugs  to  England.  Spirit  of 
wine,  tartar,  molasses,  and  colonial  produce  to 
the  N.  of  Europe ; fruits,  verdigris,  and  a few 
manufactured  art  idea  to  the  U.  States ; to  Spanish 
America  and  the  W.  India  colonies  of  France, 
French  manufactures,  furniture.cattle,  and  flour ; to 
the  S.  Sens,  the  E.  Indies,  and  China,  all  sorts 
of  manufactures,  furniture,  silver,  Ac.  Bordeaux 
U the  chief  port  of  Southern  France  for  colonial 


produce ; it  receives  from  America,  India,  and 
Africa,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  cigars,  canella  bark, 
indigo,  quinquina,  tea,  rice,  cocoa,  skins,  dye- 
woods,  Ac.;  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals  am  im- 
ported, especially  from  England : fish,  glue,  and 
tallow  from  Russia;  timlier  from  the  Baltic; 
metals,  oil,  liquorice,  saffron,  Ac.  from  Spain ; 
zinc*  and  steel  from  Germany : cheese  and  stock- 
fish from  Holland ; linens  from  England  and  the 
two  last-named  countries.  There  arrived,  in  the 
year  1863,  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux  3,381  vessels, 
of  508,544  tons  burden,  while  the  departures  con- 
sisted of  3.374  vessels,  of  521,725  tons.  I he 
number  of  British  ships  which  entered  the  port 
in  1863  amounted  to  41 1,  of  120,975  tons  burden, 
while  the  departures  were  393,  of  116,204  tons. 
(Repost  of  Mr.  Consul  Scott  on  the  trade  of  Bor- 
deaux for  the  year  1865.) 

The  trade  of  Bordeaux  with  the  interior  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  three  lines  of  railway, 
from  Paris,  from  Madrid,  and  from  Marseilles, 
which  converge  at  the  city,  as  well  as  by  the 
chief  water  communication  of  the  Canal  du  Midi 
(See  France.) 

Bordeaux  possesses  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. ‘ The  New  Hospital,  erected  to  replace  t hat 
of  St.  Andre  (built  in  1390),  i < says  Mr.  Inglis. 

4 upon  a scale  of  magnificence  and  comfort  beyond 
what  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  town  in  Europe. 

I dedicated  the  second  of  my  days  at  Bordeaux 
to  a visit  to  this  hospital,  and  was  equally  sur- 
prised at  its  extent,  and  delighted  with  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  that  pervade  every  part  of 
it.  There  is  nothing  that  this  hospital  does  not 
contain.  It  includes  710  beds  for  sick  persons, 
and  18  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
who  pay  for  the  attentions  they  receive.  It  con- 
tains baths,  bakehouses,  courts,  an  apothecary’s 
shop,  watcr-reservoira,  gardens,  and  accommoda- 
tion for  medical  men.  There  are  also  in  the 
hospital  34  reservoirs  for  water,  as  a provision 
I against  tire,  containing  1,410  111  ids.  I need  scarcely 
I add,  that,  in  the  cleanliness  of  even*  department, 
the  hospital  is  perfect  : and  that  ill  the  smallest 
minutin'.  everything  is  found  that  can  contribute 
either  to  health  or  to  comfort.  The  Bordelais  are 
justly  proud  of  this  noble  institution.’  (Switzer- 
liinih  Ac.,  p.  318.)  There  are,  also,  hospitals  for 
aliens,  foundlings,  the  aged,  insane,  Ac.,  bureaux 
de  rhnrit c,  a tie  mendieite,  and  other  similar 

establishments.  There  are  two  buildings  near  the 
river,  each  36  yards  square,  devoted  to  public  baths ; 
their  exterior  is  crowned  with  an  agreeable  terrace, 
and  the  interior  of  lioth  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
various  kinds  of  baths,  medicinal  and  otherwise. 
The  vincvnrd  of  the  former  monastery  of  the  Car- 
thusians is  now  converted  into  a public  cemetery  : 
there  are  three  others  in  Bordeaux,  two  lielonging 
to  the  Protestants,  and  one  to  the  Jews. 

Bordeaux  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a 
royal  court  and  court  of  assize,  ami  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce.  It  has 
numerous  scientific  and  scholastic  institutions. 
The  Museum  occupies  a large  extent  of  ground, 
and  comprises  the  public  library,  cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  antiques,  a picture-gallery,  schools  of 
design  and  painting,  and  an  observatory.  I he 
| public  library  contains  110,000  vols.,  amongst 
which  are  some  rare  works,  and  several  valuable 
MSS.;  the  other  departments  an'  not  very  rich  ; 
the  picture-gallery,  however,  boasts  of  some  g<«*d 
! paintings  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Hcmidi 
| schools.  There  is  a bntauic  garden,  at  which  a 
j course  of  lectures,  recognised  by  tint  University  of 
France,  is  annually  delivered;  a university  acn- 
! demy,  royal  academy  of  arts,  sciences,  and  belles- 
lettres.  a royal  college,  a faculty  of  theology,  with 
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school*  of  navigation  and  medicine,  n normal . in  1862.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a palace, 
school,  a school  for  deaf  and  dumb ; an  Athemeum  ; i a cathedral,  four  parish  churches,  n collie,  a semi- 
Ltnmvan,  philomathic,  and  mcdico-chinitgical  so- 1 narv,  a workhouse,  and  some  fabrics  of  silk  and 
tie  ties,  a royal  society  of  medicine,  a society  of  linen.  It  owes  its  name  to  St.  Doniuo,  who  was 
commercial  emulation,  Ac.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  the  ( liehcadcd  here  in  304. 

city  is  an  exjKTimcntal  farm,  and  a race-course  or  j liorgo  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  various  small 
hippodrome:  tiic  country  round  is  chiefly  appro-  | towns  in  diifervnt  parts  of  Italy, 
printed  to  the  culture  ot  the  vines;  but.  from  its  l BOKlSi>OP,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
flatness,  is  devoid  of  much  picturesque  beauty.  Minsk,  on  the  left  liank  of  the  Berezina,  46  m. 
Since  1825,  this  city  has  been  lighted  with  pis.  j NE.  Minsk.  Pop.  5,825  in  1858.  Borissof  has 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  opulent,  and  live  in  \ acquired  celebrity  from  the  disastrous  passage  of 

a style  superior  to  that  common  in  any  other  i the  Berezina,  effected  near  it,  by  the  remains  of 

French  city,  Paris  excepted.  The  jurisdiction  the  French  army  uuder  Napoleon,  on  its  retreat 
of  the  royal  court  of  ikmleaux  extendi  over  from  Moscow,  on  the  16th  and  17th  Nov.,  1812. 
the  deps.  Gironde,  Charcnte,  and  Dordogne:  its  BORISSOGLKBSK,  a town  of  Kurojiean  Russia, 
archbishopric,  which  originated  in  the  thinl  oen-  gov.  Jams  lu  f,  on  the  right  bank  «»f  the  Wolga, 

fury,  has  for  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Agen,  An-  opposite  to  Roiuauof.  Pop.  0,600  in  1868.  The 

goulctne,  Poictiers,  Perigueux,  I.u  Rochelle,  and  i town  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a hill  declining 

J. ucoii.  j towards  the  Wolga,  and  surrounded  with  deuse 

History, — The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Bor-  forests.  It  is  also  the  name  of  another  Rus- 

deaux  Is  unknown.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  I dan  town,  gov.  Tambof,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jiituriyet  Vicisci,  a Celtic  nation  of  Gaul,  and  a Vorotia. 

celebrated  commercial  city  in  the  time  of  SuhImj.  BORKHUM,  a small  island  in  the  North  Sea, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  .lielonging  to  llanover,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Kms, 
Augustus:  and  Hadrian  made  it  the  metropolis  of  aliout  1*  in.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
the  second  Aquitaine.  In  the  reign  of  Gal  lien  us,  Pop.  4x6  in  1861.  The  island  is  included  iu 
Tetricus,  the  governor  of  this  prov.,  one  of  the  ho-  j the  bailiwiek  of  Pewsum,  and  is  so  low  that 
called  thirty  tyrants,  assumed  the  purple  here,  and  at  high  water  it  is  divided  by  the  sea  into  two 
it  is  most  probable  (Hugo)  that  it  was  be  who  pretty  equal  parts.  The  inhabitants  nre  mostly 
built  the  celebrated  amphitheatre.  In  417  the  Vi-  seamen,  several  of  them  living  employed  as  har- 
sigoths,  in  609  Clovis,  mid  in  729  the  Saracens,  pooners  in  the  ships  engaged  in  the  northern 
| m issessed  themselves  of  it ; under  Charlemagne, , whale-fishery.  They  also  raise  corn,  fruits,  and 
it  was  governed  by  a count  of  its  own  ; iu  the  cattle.  It  is  an  established  custom,  that  a thinl 
ninth  century  it  was  ruined  by  the  Xortnhn*.  It  part  of  all  articles  saved  from  shipwreck  goes  to 
Miltsequcutly  became  the  cap.  of  Guienne,  and  fell  the  individual  on  whose  land  the  disaster  took 
with  the  rest  of  that  duchy  under  the  kings  of  place.  Iiorkhum  is  a par.,  with  a church  and  a 
England,  to  whom  it  almost  uninterruptedly  be-  school.  The  spin*  of  the  church  serves  also  as  a 
longed  till  the  English  were  finally  ex  j *4  led  from  j lighthouse.  The  lantern,  which  Is  furnished  with 
France  in  the  reign  of  lleury  VI.  Generally  speak-  | reflecting  lamps,  is  160  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
ing,  this  city  has  in  later  times  been  attached  to  j sea,  and  is  in  lat.  63°  36'  20"  N.,  long.  G°  40'  20" 
the  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family  ; but  in  1830,  E.  (Coulter,  sur  les  Pliarcs,  2nd  edit.  p.  01.) 
oil  the  publication  of  the  ortlutuuincr*  of  Charles  { BORMIO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov. 
X.,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  hoisted  here  before  Soudrio,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fredosso  with 
new*  arrived  of  the  same  occurrence  in  Paris.  Bor-  the  Adda,  80  in.  NK.  Sondrio.  Pop.  1,084  in 
denux  and  its  vicinity  have,  in  all  ages,  produced  1802.  A large  cattle  fair  is  annually  held  here, 
celebrated  men  : amongst  others,  Montesquieu  and  from  the  22nd  to  the  26th  of  October ; ami  in  its 
Montaigne;  the  Latin  poet  Ausotiius,  in  the  fourth  ! vicinity,  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Braglio,  are 
century;  (liaptol  de  Bucli,  Edward  the  Block  celebrated  mineral  springs,  much  frequented  by 
Prince,  .lay,  Deseze,  Ac.  ; Po|K*  (.‘lenient  V.,  and  patients  from  the  Valteline  ami  the  Gnsotis.  This 
Richard  II.  of  England,  were  also  natives  of  this  town  was  formerly  much  more  considerable;  but 
city.  . being  sacked,  burnt,  and  its  inliab.  put  to  the 

BORGIA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  (’a-  sword,  in  1021,  it  has  never  recovered  from  the 
tanzaro,  cap.  cant.,  in  a plain  0 m.  \V.  Catanzaro.  j disaster. 

J’op.  4,830  in  1869.  Having  been  almost  totally  BORNEO  (called  by  the  natives  Tauna  Kle- 
dcst roved  by  an  earthquake  in  1783,  it  was  rebuilt  m/intan),  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  Australia 
bv  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples.  It*  environs  being  reckoned  a continent,  occupying  nearly  the 
produce  highly-esteetued  wines,  and  large  quan-  centre  of  the  E.  Archipelago;  between  Int.  4°  10' 
lilies  of  silk-worms.  S.,  and  7°  N.,  and  long.  109°  and  11D°  20'  E. ; 

BORGO,  or  BORG  A,  a sea-port  town  of  Russia  having  N.  and  W.  the  China  Sea;  E.  the  Celebes 
in  Europe,  priucip.  Finland,  gov.  N viand,  at  the  Sea  ami  Straits  of  Macassar;  anil  S.  the  Sea  of 
bottom  of  a bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  36  tn.  Java:  form  compact ; length,  NE.  to  S\V.,  750  in., 
EXE.  Helsingfors;  lat.  GU°  22'  N.,  long.  25°  45'  ] breadth  350  m. ; area  260,000  sq.  in.  Estimated 

K.  Pop.  2,789  in  1858.  It  is  the  seat  of  a pop.  3,000,000.  The  coasts  are  less  indented  by 

bishopric,  nml  has  a gymnasium.  The  harbour  deep  bays,  or  creeks,  than  those  of  roost  islands  of 
is  indifferent,  ami  it  has  but  little  trade.  It  was  { the  Archip. ; notwithstanding  which,  it  has  seve- 
hero  that  the  emperor  Alexander  1.  received  the  nil  tine  and  spacious  harbours.  The  shores  consist 
oath  of  fidelity  tendered  by  the  states  of  the  usually  of  mud  banks,  with  mini  tiers  of  minute 
principality.  and  rocky  islets  around  them;  the  land  for  several 

BOGGO-MANERO,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  miles  towards  the  interior  continuing  marshy  and 
prov.  Novara,  cap.  arrond..  on  the  Gogna,  18  m.  alluvial,  interspersed  with  gentle  acclivities,  Co- 
S'NW.  Novara.  Pop.  7,895  in  1802.  It  is  sur-  vend  with  underwood.  In  the  niH|is  a chain  of 
rounded  by  walls,  and  is  well  built  ; has  a fine  mountains,  running  NE.  to  S\V.,  were  long  re- 
square,  several  convents,  a hospital,  and  a motif-  presented  as  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
dv-j»ht<.  island;  but  Mr.  Earl,  who  visited  the  interior  in 

BORGO-SAN-DONIXO,  a town  of  Northern  1834,  saw  no  traces  of  these,  nor  doe*  he  believe 
Italy,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Panna,  cap.  distr.,  f in  their  existence.  Excepting  the  volcanic  chain 
on  the  Slirone,  22  tn.  SE.  Placentia.  Pop.  9,992  ! of  mountains  passing  through  Java,  and  the  S, 
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parts  of  tlu*  archipelago,  to  the  E.,  all  the  hill  | 
ranges  of  those  islands  run  XW.  und  SE..  and  j 
seem  to  lie  continuations  of  the  gnat  ranges  which 
run  in  tlmt  direction  throupli  the  ultra-Gangetic  | 
])enin*iila,  anti  of  which  the  rockv  island  Pulo 
Condor  and  the  Xatunas  seem  to  be  connecting 
links.  They  are  all  of  the  same  geological  cha-  i 
racier — granitic;  and  in  Borneo  probably  tcmii- } 
nate  in  a range  which  lines  the  SE.  shore  for 
90  ni.,  called  the  Hundred  Mountains.  Then*,  are 
many  isolated  hills  in  Borneo,  and  a range  stretch-  , 
ing  along  the  XW.  coast,  of  alsmt.  8,000  ft.  in  ■ 
height.  (See  Earl’s  Map,  &c.)  There  are  mime-  j 
mum  and  extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  N. ; | 
hut  the  m«*t  important  yet  known  to  Europeans  ' 
is  that  of  Moutradok,  near  the  \V.  coast.  There  | 
arc  saitl  to  be  upwards  of  100  rivers,  many  being 
navigable,  and  some  of  considerable  size.  The  , 
principal  is  the  Banjarmassin,  which  has  a S. 
course  nearly  throughout  the  whole  island,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  S.  coast.  The  l’aseir,  Coti, 
and  many  others,  are  met  with  on  the  E.  coast ; 
on  the  W.  the  Sambas.  Pontiaua,  Landak,  Suc- 
endan.  are  the  principal;  the  first  is  1 ra.  wide  at 
its  mouth,  ami  much  more  a little  farther  inland. 
It  has  been  ascended  in  small  vessel*  by  the 
Dutch  for  HO  m.,  and  beyond  that  is  said  to  be 
available  for  canoes  to  within  two  days’  walk  of 
Borneo  Projier.  The  larger  rivers,  which  come 
from  the  centre  of  the  island,  appear  not  to  have 
their  origin  in  any  mountainous  region,  as  they 
rise  no  higher  during  the  rainy  season:  they  sel- 
dom contain  any  sandbanks  or  rapiiis. 

Nothing  satisfactory  lias  been  communicated 
respecting  the  geology  of  Borneo,  except  the  gra- 
nitic character  of  its  primary  mountains;  its  soil, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the:  Euro{M*an  settlements, 
vies  in  richness  with  that  of  anv  other  island  of , 
the  Archip.  In  the  XE.  it  is  said  to  lie  superior  j 
to  all  other  parts.  Borneo  is  rich  in  valuable 
minerals : it  is  the  only  island  of  the  Archip.  j 
where  diamonds  arc  found;  the  chief  of  which  1 
nrc  from  Landak,  in  the  Chinese  territory : one  in  1 
the  rough  state  weighing  367  carats,  and  worth, 1 
according  to  the  common  but  absurd  method  of, 
estimating  such  articles,  269,878/.,  has  been  found  ( 
there,  and  was.  in  1815,  the  property  of  a petty  j 
chief.  Diamonds  arc  moat  numerous  in  the  allu- 
vial soils,  in  which  gold  is  also  found ; ami  arc  of : 
good  water,  though  usually  small.  The  plain  of 
Moutradok  is  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  88,362  I 
or.,  annually  of  pure  metal  (Hamilton);  the  soil  j 
in  which  it  is  found  is  stitT.  and  the  veins  lie  from  I 
8 to  15  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  is  met  with  chiefly 
in  small  ] auricles,  nearly  as  fine  as  sand,  although 
sometimes  in  irregular  pieces  of  the  size  of  a six- 
pence. There  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  ore  of 
antimony  of  very  superior  quality  at  Serawak  : 
1,400  tons  of  which,  at  16s.  to  20s.  per  ton.  arc 
annually  exported  to  Singapore;  tin  is  plentiful 
in  some  parts,  and  a little  iron  is  procured  from 
the  in  tenor. 

Climate . — The  climate  of  the  N.  is  similar  to 
that  of  Ceylon,  and  not  subject  to  the  hot  land 
winds  that,  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
the  W.  coast  has  no  rainy  season  in  particular, 
but  is  refreshed  by  showers  all  the  year  round. 
Europeans  have  had  hut  little  intercourse  with 
the  eastern  parts,  and  little  respecting  them  is 
known. 

Borneo  is  generally  very  fertile;  but,  except  in 
Borneo  Proper,  the  grain  produced  is  not  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  Timtier  is  often  very 
large;  but  not  generally  of  the  kinds  suited  for 
tbip-huilding.  No  teak  has  been  vet  discovered : 
paugrove  and  rattans  are  plentiful  on  the  bunks 


of  the  rivers  ; iron-wood,  ebony,  camphor,  dara- 
mer,  and  tankamcm  trees  (from  the  latter  of  which 
wood-oil  is  obtained),  cocoa-palm,  betel,  cinna- 
mon, sago,  «frc..  arc  amongst  the  principal  trees. 
The  camphor-tree  grows  to  15  or  16  ft.  in  circ., 
ami  proportionally  high : it  is  cut  down,  split  into 
pieces,  and  the  produce  (which  is  probably  the 
best)  found  in  the  fissures : none  of  either  the 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  camphor  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land, which  is  supplied  with  that  article  from 
China  only.  Hire  is  excellent;  but  the  Dutch 
arc  very  jealous  of  its  exportation,  except  through 
themselves.  Maize  nnd  the  sugar-cane  are  culti- 
vated, as  well  as  the  plantain  and  many  other 
tropical  fruits. 

Animal*. — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  leo- 
pard, are  confined  to  the  NE.  corner  of  the  ill; 
the  ox  and  wild  hog  arc  natives  of  the  forests; 
and  the  jungles  furnish  an  endless  variety  of  the 
ape  and  monkey  trilies;  amongst  which  arc  the 
orang-outang, and  a species  of  haUion,  thought  by 
Mr.  Earl  to  be  hitherto  undescribed,  3 ft.  in 
height,  tailless,  with  short,  glossy,  brown  hair,  nnd 
an  aquiline  nose  projecting  U in.  from  the  face. 
The  tapir,  numbers  of  deer,  and  small  bears,  no 
larger  than  badgers,  but  with  shaggy  hair,  inhabit 
Borneo.  The  Sooloo  Sea  is  much  frequented  by 
English  whalers  for  tlic  spermaceti  whale.  The 
seas  abound  with  turtle,  and  plenty  of  fish,  oysters, 
and  other  teaiacea . 

I People. — The  Ulterior  and  part  of  the  XW.  c«i*i 
are  peopled  by  Dyaks,  and  by  a race  with  woolly 
hair,  like  the  Papuan  negroes;  the  W.  coast  by 
Malays,  Chinese,  ami  Dutch  colonists ; the  NW. 
by  balf-easte  descendants  of  the  Moors  of  W.  Hin- 
dustan ; the  N.  by  Anamese;  XE.  by  Suluks;  E. 
and  S.  coasts  by  Bugis,  of  Celebes.  Besides  these, 
three  tribes  live  in  small  craft,  in  a wandering 
manner,  about  the  shores;  viz.,  the  Lamms,  from 
Magiudaiioa;  the  Urang-Badju,  nnd  Orang-Ti- 
dong ; source  unknown. 

The  Dyaks  (Drang  ltenua).  a savage  race,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  aUirigines,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  island  in  different  small  tribes.  They  are  of 
a middle  size,  and,  except  when  cramped  up  by 
being  constantly  in  a canoe,  are  invariably  straight- 
limbed  and  well-formed,  muscular,  though  inferior 
to  the  Chinese  in  ability  to  cam*  burdens ; feet 
short  and  broad;  toes  turned  rather  inwards; 
cheek-bones  high ; forehead  broad  nnd  fiat ; eyes 
rather  long,  and  the  outer  higher  than  the  inner 
angle : faces  prominent,  with  a pleasant  expression, 
ami  more  like  that  of  the  Anamese  than  other 
Asiatic  nations  ; hair  straight  ami  black ; no  heard. 
The  women  are  interesting,  often  good-looking, 
and  sometimes  even  fair:  many  arc  married  t«* 
Chinese,  nnd  make,  it  is  said.  good  wives  and 
mothers.  Their  manners  are  mild  and  prepossess- 
ing, hut  as  thev  dread  the  Malays,  from  whom 
they  have  suffered  formerly,  they  commonly 
avoid  strangers. 

In  the  XE..  and  near  Banjarmassin,  their  con- 
dition is  the  most  ameliorated.  At  the  latter  place, 
nml  on  the  S.  coast,  they  are  said  to  pomes*  a 
written  character.  Bice  is  their  chief  food,  with 
pork,  fish,  doer,  and  other  wild  animals,  which 
they  shoot  by  means  of  arrows  blown  through  a 
tube.  This  is  their  general  weapon,  but  they 
sometimes  use  crooked  bows  and  arrows,  the 
latter  of  which  arc  dip|M*l  in  |>oiaon.  They  spend 
| much  time  in  shallow  canoes,  about  10  ft.  long, 

1 and  made  bv  hollowing  out  a singletree;  but  on 
shore  inhabit  thatched  bntnlvo  houses,  elevated 
on  posts,  and  entered  by  a ladder,  which  is  always 
drawn  up  at  night  : these  habitations  arc  often 
collected  in  small  villages,  and  defended  by  stock- 
ades. The  men  wear  but  little  clothing;  the 
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women  much  more,  and  are  hadiful  and  modest; 
Ixith  sexes  love  iinerv,  especially  toad*  and  fea- 
ther*. Tattooing  is  in  use  among  some  of  the 
tribes. 

l'l>on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  many  tribes 
often  unite  together,  under  the  rule  of  one  stronger 
than  the  rest ; but  in  the  forests  they  keep  sepa- 
rate, and  speak  dialects  so  different  as  to  lie  often 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  more  civilised 
have  adopted  Mohammedanism  ; others  leas  civi- 
lised believe  in  a Supreme  lieing  and  a future 
state,  but  suppose  that,  in  the  latter,  the  owner  of , 
a human  head  will  have  the  former  wearer  of  it  as 
his  slave,  a belief  which  has  naturally  led  to  a 
widely-extended  system  of  human  sacrifice.  No 
one  can  marry  without  the  head  of  some  one  hav- 1 
ing  lieen  first  obtained  by  himself  or  his  friends; 
and  at  the  funerals  of  persons  of  consequence,  or 
treaties  of  peace  between  chiefs,  slaves  or  prisoners  I 
are  decapitated  to  obtain  these  trophies : the  heads 
are  dried  and  hung  up  in  the  houses:  nnd  pirati- 
cal expeditions  are  often  undertaken  with  no  other 
object  than  to  obtain  them.  Some  Dvaks  are  <«- 
copied  in  washing  gold,  and  dispose  of  the  gold- 
dust  to  the  Malays  for  red  and  blue  cotton  cloths, 
beads,  brass  wire,  salt,  ami  other  necessaries  of  life, 
and  toliacco,  of  which  they  are  extravagantly  \ 
fond.  To  avoid  more  intercourse  than  necessary 
with  the  Malays,  they  oblige  them  always  to  dis- 
pose of  their  merchandise  at  the  nearest  Dvak 
town.  Next  to  human  heuds,  which  appear  to  i 
them  the  most  valuable  of  all  articles,  China  jars  1 
are  valued,  and  from  some  su|ierstitious  motives 
are  so  highly  prized  that  they  have  becu  known 
to  fetch  2o<)4  or  more.  A curious  circumstance, 
staled  by  Mr.  Karl,  is,  that  if  any  one  drink  the 
smallest  quantity  of  the  blond  of  a Borncsc  in  a | 
cup  of  water,  he,  by  doing  so,  binds  him  by  ties 
closer  than  those  of  consanguinity.  The  Lamms 
are-  a piratical  people,  who  infest  the  N\V.  coast 
for  :t00  tn.T  and  cruise  in  other  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, plundering  villages,  and  often  carrying  off  I 
their  whole  |s»pulation  into  slavery.  Sjinetimes  j 
the  Dyaks  join  with  them  in  these  predatory  ex-  ; 
peditions,  and  bring  away  the  iron  and  human 
heads,  while  rhe  Latin  ns  appropriate  the  rest  of  the 
spoil.  The  Orang-Uodju  are  a kind  of  sea  gipsies, 
in  person  like  the  Malays;  living  at  the  mouths 
of  most  rivers  on  the  K.  Gorder,  in  families  of  about 
a dozen  or  tiftcen,  in  boat*  of  from  eight  to  ten  tons  I 
each,  covered,  when  in  harbour,  with  a roof  of  i 
matting.  They  are  employed  chiefly  in  fishing,  ! 
taking  tripang,  and  making  salt  from  burnt  sen- 
weeiL  They  are  generally  Mohammedans,  but  by 
no  means  rigid  in  their  tenet*.  The  Orang-Tidong 
live  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  and  cruise  among  the 
Philippines  and  Sooloo  Isles  where  they  di*|M>*e 
of  sago,  on  which  they  chictly  subsist.  They  are 
a hardy  race,  and  are  said  to  be  occasionally 
cannibals. 

'Hie  Dutch  have  two  smnll  stations  on  the  \V. 
coast,  Sambas  and  Poll  liana,  about  90  in.  apart. 
The  town  of  Sambo*  is  meanly  built,  and  contains 
no  habitation  of  stone,  or  other  substantial  mate- 
rial : the  houses  of  the  government  office*  are  low, 
wooden,  thatched  buildings;  the  huts  of  the  na- 
tive* arc  chiefly  raised  oil  p«ists.  ascended  by  lad- 
ders, but  many  are  built  on  flout*  on  the  river,  as 
in  Siam.  The  Chinese  cam  pong  is  the  only  street; 
the  fort  is  a mere  embankment,  surrounded  by  a 
stockade  of  poles,  and  mounted  with  a few  nine- 
pounders ; it  contains  the  barracks,  with  a garrison 
of  forty  men,  half  of  whom  are  Kiiroitcnns.  lie- 
fore  the  Dutch  settled  here,  the  place  was  a not 
of  pirates,  destroyed  by  the  liritish  in  1812;  the' 
climate  is  not  unhealthy,  though  the  coast  is  co- 
vered with  swnnqw  and  jungle.  .Sambas  has  the  • 


better  river,  but  Pontiana  is  the  I letter  town.  Be- 
tween the  two  are  the  Chinese  settlement*  of  M«n- 
trndok  and  Landak.  The  gold  mines  near  the 
former  place  are  generally  worked  by  companies 
of  merchant*  clubbing  together.  Spades  and  mat- 
tocks are  the  only  mining  instruments  in  use. 
The  ore  is  brought  up  in  basket*,  then  washed 
(for  the  Chinese  have  no  other  method  of  treating 
it),  and  the  gold-dust  made  into  little  packets, 
each  weighing  two  Spanish  dollars.  About  3,800 
oz.  troy  a year  are  sent  to  Singapore,  which  may 
lx*  about  one-tenth  of  the  present  produce  of  the 
island.  The  Chinese  appear  to  be  of  a class  like  l he 
lowest  at  Canton.  Previously  to  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment here  in  1823,  3,000  of  them  arrived  annually 
a**  settlers;  but  emigration  has  now  ceased,  owing  to 
the  treatment  they  have  received  from  the  Dutch. 
In  1834.  the  Chinese  expressed  a great  desire  to 
trade  with  the  British  at  Singapore,  but  the  Dutch 
interdicted  all  communication  between  them  and 
foreign  nations,  except  through  the  medium  of 
Sanih&s  and  Pontiana;  and.  being  in  possession 
of  the  west  const,  they  were  enabled  to  prevent  it. 
The  north-east  coast,  however,  soon  rose  into  a 
far  more  flourishing  condition,  chiefly  through  the 
exertion*  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  established 
himself  a*  ruler  here,  under  the  title  of  Rajah  of 
Sarawak.  'Hie  W.  coast  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch 
by  the  King  of  Bantam  in  1780;  but  the  cession, 
for  some  time  afterwards,  was  resisted  by  the  Sul- 
tan of  Succadan.  In  1823,  the  Dutch  settled  at 
Pontiana,  and  purchased  the  monopoly  of  some 
diamond  mines  from  the  Malay  sultan.  Finding 
those  unprofitable,  thev  endeavoured  next  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  tfie  Chinese  mines,  but  being 
repulsed,  they  blockaded  the  Chinese  between 
their  two  settlements,  obliging  them  to  trade  by 
their  |>ort*.  and  guarding  the  coast  by  several  ves- 
sels. The  Dutch  revenues  are  chictly  derived  from 
monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  the  former  of  which 
is  inqxirtcd  from  Java  and  other  colonics  in  vessels 
chartered  by  government,  ami  sold  at  seven  times 
the  import  price,  the  interior  being  entirely  de- 
l»endent  on  the  coast  for  its  supply.  Other  re- 
sources are  from  capitation  taxes  on  the  Chinese, 
and  impost*  on  their  entering  or  leaving  the  Dutch 
settlement.  The  pop.  of  the  Chinese  and  Dutch 
territories  arc  estimated  as  follows: — 


Chines© 150,000 

Malays 50,000 

Dagis 10,000 

AratM 400 

Javanese  aud  Amboy ncsc  soldiers  . J.V) 

Butch  80 

Dyaks 350,000 

Total  . . . 400.650 


Er/x>rlt. — The  principal  exports  of  the  W.  coast 
are  gold,  diamonds,  antimony,  camphor,  bees’  wax, 
deer’s  horns,  dammert  elionv,  wood  oil,  rattans, 
pepper,  bezoar-stones,  nnd  iron,  to  Java,  for  the 
manufacture  of  Anars.  The  iron  of  the  inferior  is 
either  exceedingly  good,  or  the  Dvaks  are  able  to 
temper  it  astonishingly  well;  for  their  steel  scimi- 
tar* are  capable  of  cutting  through  an  iron  nail  or 
wire  without  difficulty.  The  total  exports  from 
Borneo  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1803, 
wore  of  the  value  of  45,557)4  They  included  314 
tons  of  ore  of  antimony,  value  3,4644;  1,864  cwts. 
of  gutta-percha,  value  20,7364;  21,006  cwts.  of 
sago,  value  16.6884  : and  1,218  loads  of  hewn 
wood,  value  6,0324  The  exports  from  Borneo  to 
the  United  Kingdom  quadrupled  from  1869  to 
1803,  having  been  but  of  the  value  of  11,2184  in 
the  lint-named  year. 

Imhcnko  Pkoi’KR.  The  state  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  colonies  i*  Borneo  Proper,  a Malay 
sovereignty  in  the  N\Y.,  probably  the  most  ancient 
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of  all  in  the  Uland,  and  from  which  the  latter  has  BORNHOLM,  an  inland  lielonging  to  Denmark, 
derived  its  name:  it  in  bounded  NIL.  by  the  Soo-  in  the  Baltic, about  24  m.  K.  by  S.  from  the  near- 
loo,  and  S\V.  by  the  Dutch  territory,  ami  extends  cut  |mint  of  Sweden,  and  DO  E.  from  Zealand.  It 
from  100  to  150  rn.  inland.  The  Malays  here  are  in  of  a rhomlmidal  shajte,  being  alwnt  20  m.  in 
distinguished  for  their  haughtiness  and  indolence;  length  by  14  iu  breadth.  Pop.  28,000  in  180O. 
and  the  sultan,  who  enjoys  a high  veneration,  Bornholm  differs  considerably  from  the  other 
maintains  more  state  and  dignity  than  most  Ma-  Danish  Island.-:  it  rises  high  almve  the  level  of 
lay  princes.  The  chief  town  has  been  much  re-  the  aea.  Its  shores  are  fanned  for  the  most  part 
dured  by  piracy  and  intestine  commotion,  which  1 of  steep  lofty  rocks,  surrounded  by  reefs  which 
have  driven  away  foreign  settlers : it  is  on  a river,  render  their  approach  not  a little  dangerous.  It 
and  in  appearance  like  other  Malay  towns,  but  , is  well  supplied  with  freestone,  which  is  largely 
not  so  large  as  either  of  the  Dutch  settlements : exported  to  Copenhagen  and  other  places:  and 
the  inhabitants  an?  chiefly  Mohammedans.  The  I with  limestone,  blue  marble,  various  species  of 
exports  are  camphor,  sea-slug,  tortoise-shell,  birds ' clay,  ochres,  and  coal.  The  clay  is  suitable  for 
ne.-ts,  clove-bark,  pepper,  gold-dust,  sandalwood,  i the  making  of  coarse  and  tine  pottery,  and  is  used 
and  rattans.  There  is  much  tine  timl>cr  on  the ; in  the  china-factory  at  Copenhagen.  Climate 
hanks  of  the  rivers.  There  was  formerly  nn  ex-  drier  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Zealand, 
tensive  trade  between  Borneo  Proper  and  Chinn,  The  centre  of  the  i-laud  is  occupied  l*v  an  ex  ten - 
as  well  as  some  commerce  with  the  English  In  sivc  heath;  Imt  elsewhere  the  soil  ia  moderately 
piece-goods.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Singa-  fertile,  producing  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  especially 
pore  colony  the  British  trade  has  recommence*!,  oats,  with  flax  and  hemp.  Cattle  inferior  to  those 
The  Malays  ore  not  destitute  of  some  art-,  among  of  the  other  Danish  islands,  but  the  horses  arc 
which  is  that  of  casting  cannon,  in  which  they  strong  and  active.  Timber  is  scarce;  large  trees 
are  very  skilful.  laying,  however,  frequently  found  in  a state  of  per- 

Pnppal,  Malluda.  Mangedara.  Pnitnn,  and  Ti-  ; feet  preservation  indiedded  in  moss.  There  are  a 
run,  iu  the  NH.,  arc  mostly  Suluk  settlements,  great  many  rivulets  well  stocked  with  tish,  which 
The  country  here  abound-  in  forests  of  lofty  ^ are  also  very  abundant  round  the  r*iast.  Exclu- 
trees;  extensive  plains,  covered  with  bonis  of  large  sivc  of  agriculture  and  fishing,  brewing  and  di**- 
cattle,  from  breeds  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  (illation,  tile  and  brick-making,  the  manufacture 
two  centuries  ago;  many  rivers,  and  much  mine-  of  coarse  and  tine  earthenware  and  of  clocks  arc 
ml  wealth.  Cold  and  diamonds  are  collected  with  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  An  ingenious 
little  trouble;  tin-ore  is  sometimes  picked  upon  native  of  the  island  having  accidentally  taken  to 
the  surface.  Sago,  rice,  lictel-nut,  cocoa-nut  oil,  pieces  a wooden  clock  imported  from  abroad.  took 
camphor,  wax,  a little  pepper  and  cinnamon,  it  for  a model,  and  set  about  making  another, 
pearls,  rattans,  clove-bark,  and  grain,  in  Malluda;  His  example  was  followed  by  others;  and  such 
birds’s  nests,  Incka-wood,  and  tortoiseshell,  in  I was  their  success,  that  wooden  clocks  soon  Itegan, 
Mangedara;  titular,  limestone,  eaglewood,  and  | and  still  continue,  to  Ik*  a principal  article  of  c.x- 
sen-slug,  in  Paitan,  are  the  chief  products.  Tirun  port.  Lint  ns.  spun  and  prewired  in  the  houses  of 
yields  more  birds’  nests  than  any  other  region  of  | the  peasantry,  are  also  exerted.  Coffee,  sugar, 
the  E.;  its  const  is  generally  a low  swamp  over-  tobacco,  and  spices  nre  the  princijtal  articles  of 
grown  with  mangroves;  its  rivers  are  numerous,  impart.  Koenne,  the  capital,  and  the  residence  of 
large,  and  often  navigable ; its  interior  is  covered  the  governor,  is  situated  at  its  SW.  angle..  It  is 
with  sago-trees,  which  form  the  chief  subsistence  of  defended  by  batteries,  has  a considerable  trade, 
the  people,  and  yields  liesidcs,  canes,  rattans,  wax,  I ami  a numlx?r  of  vessels  and  Uwita  engaged  in  the 
honey,  liezoar, gold,  and,  it  is  said,  saltpetre.  Many  | fishing;  but  its  ImrUmr  is  shallow,  having  only  t» 
Anatnese  have  setth*!  on  the  N E.  Coast ; eniigra-  or  7 ft.  water.  Nexa»,  on  the  SE.  shore,  is  famous 
tion  from  Cochin  China,  in  consequence  of  na-  for  its  beer.  A lighthouse,  having  the  lantern 
tional  disturbances,  having  prevailed  lately  to  a elevated  272  ft.  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  has 
great  extent.  Voyage*  hence,  to  and  from  Anam,  1 1 »een  erected  on  Cape  llnmmersen,  the  most  N. 
mav  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year.  | |K>int  in  this  island.  The  feudal  system  never 

The  chief  state  on  the  E.  coast  is  that  of  Coti,  obtained  any  footing  in  Bornholm.  Persons  ac- 
or  Coti- Lama.  belonging  to  Bugis.  from  Celelies.  cused  of  |M»litical  offences  used  to  be  banished 
Coti  town  stands  60  m.  up  the  river  of  that  name,  thither,  but  this  has  now  ceased, 
the  banks  of  which  are  inhabited  by  nearly  300,000  BORNOU,  a kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  in  from 
people.  It  is  the  chief  place  on  thus  const : its  10°  to  16°  N.  lat„  and  from  12°  to  ls°  E.  long.; 
|Kstple  art?  commercial,  and  many  annually  visit  it  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Kanera  and  the  SK. 
Singajxjre  in  their  prahus  or  trading- vessels.  Pas-  comer  of  (lie  desert;  on  the  E.  bv  Begharmi;  on 
sir  stands  on  a large  liver  a little  S.  of  the  former:  the  S.  by  Mandnra;  and  on  the  VV.  by  various 
it  is  a den  of  pirates.  Banjanna-s in.  on  the  banks  small  tribes  extending  to  lloussa  and  the  Fellnta 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  surrounded  by  a terri-  ! country.  Bomou  appears  to  have  lieeu  formerly 
torv  producing  rattans  of  the  l>est  description  iu  ' more  extensive,  both  in  lnt.  and  long.;  at  present 
alnimlance,  us  well  as  gold,  dininouds,  and  pcp|icr.  it  may.  |s<rha|is,  he  about  Ion  m.  iu  length,  from 
The  pop,  are  mostly  Bugis  who  occupy  nearly  1 E.  to  W„  the  same  in  extreme  width,  from  N.  to 
every  nver  and  creek  on  the  E.  and  S.  coasts.!  S.,  and  it- area  is  probably  not  less  than 
They  have  had  some  trade  with  Singapore,  hut  1 sq.  m.,  of  which,  however,  more  than  2d.htMl  are 
which  is  discountenanced  by  tin*  Dutch  authori-  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Tchad.  (Denham 
ties  ; all  the  S.  roast  lieing  claimed  by  the  latter,  ami < 'lapperton.  p.  314  : Lucas,  Afric.  Assoc,  i.  131.) 
who,  in  1717,  established  a factory  at  Banjannas-  The  surface  of  Boninit  is  an  immense  plain,  the 
sin.  On  this  coast  them  exist-  the  remains  greater  port  ion  of  which  is  subject  to  annual  over- 
of  temples,  images,  and  oilier  relics  of  a morel  How,  from  which  eireiimstance,  joined  to  the  great 
civilised  people  formerly  Inhabiting  it;  but  no  I beat  of  the  climate,  the  soil  bus  every  capaluliiy 
detailed  liistoryof  these  baa  l**cn  given.  (Earl's  I of  abundant  production;  owing,  however,  juuily 
Eastern  Sen-,  in  1832-3-4,  pp.  252-342;  Leyden's  | to  the  want  of  imln-try  in  the  jieople,  and  partly 
Sketch  of  Borneo;  Cmwfurd's  lud.  Archipelago ; I to  the  state  of  warfare  in  which  the  internal 
Private  Letters  of  Sir  James  Brooke.  |s.*3  ; countries  of  Africa  mtiu  constantly  to  live,  little 
Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Navigation  for  advantage  is  taken  of  this  favourable  state  of 
1803.)  , tilings,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  not  much  siijteri**r 
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ns  agriculturists  to  other  negroes.  Clapperton 
(Journey  from  Konka  to  Sokkatoo,  p.  19)  found 
the  natives  of  lloussa  raisin#  a second  crop  of 
wheat,  bv  irrigation;  but  such  instances,  while 
they  prove  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land,  are  l 
extremely  rare  in  Homou.  The  principal  rivers  : 
are  the  Shary  and  the  Yeou ; the  former  appa- 
rently rising  in  the  mountains  of  Mandara,  the  I 
latter  in  those  of  Iloussa.  The  smaller  streams 
are  very  numerous,  but  all  are  received  into  Lake  I 
Tchad. 

The  climate  of  Bomou  is  one  of  verv  great  but 
not  uniform  beat.  In  summer,  that  is  from  March 
to  June,  the  thermometer  stands  at  106°  to  107°  | 
at  mton,  and  even  at  night  is  rarely  lower  than  , 
100°,  except  before  sunrise,  when  it  sinks  to  36°  ; 
or  jw°.  The  winter  temperature  is,  however,  lower  ! 
than  the  lat.  would  warrant  the  expectation  of — 
rarely  higher  than  74°  or  75°:  it  frequently  falls  1 
in  a morning  as  low  as  68°  or  60°.  The  NW.  wind 
is  cold,  the  S.  and  SE.  hot  and  suffocating;  which, 
considering  that  the  first  blows  over  the  Sahara, 
and  the  others  over  the  high  mountains  of  Kong, 
is  a remarkable  fact,  which  seems  to  require  ex- 
planation. The  seasons  may  Ik?  divided  into  i ret , 
and  drv,  but  the  first  aui  scarcely  lie  denominated  j 
rainy,  m a tropical  sense.  About  April  or  May, ' 
indeed,  a short  period,  varying  from  three  to  nine  ' 
days,  is  marked  by  violent  tempests,  rain,  thunder,  j 
lightning,  and  wind;  but  the  reniuinder  of  this  < 
wet  period,  extending  to  October,  by  no  means  ! 
interferes  with  outdoor  labour,  except  in  Juuc, 
when  there  is  another  burst  of  falling  weather,  at- 
tended with  a most  oppressively  sultry  atmo- 
sphere. At  this  time  it  is  that  the  lakes  and  rivers 
overflow  their  banks,  flooding  the  land  in  their 
neighlMmrhiHKl  for  many  miles.  The  dry  and  add 
season  usuallv  commences  in  October.  (Deuliam, 
pp.  181-225,  314  ; Lucas,  p.  131.) 

In  a country  devoid  of  mountains  there  are,  of 
course,  no  minerals.  Iron  is  procured  from  the 
neiglilNMiring  state  of  Mandara,  in  the  hills  of 
which  it  is  very  abundant,  and  gold-dust  is  a prin- 
cijml  article  in  Bomoucse  trade ; but  whether  the 
last  be  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  or  procured 
from  a distance,  does  not  appear.  (Denham,  pp. 

1 Hi,  317;  Lucas  p.  156.)  Trees  are  extremely  | 
scarce  throughout  the  country,  except  here  and 
there  upon  the  hanks  of  rivers;  though  the  neigh- 
bouring  states  of  Kanem,  Mandara,  Iloussa,  *tc.  ap- 
pear to  lie  well-wooded.  The  soil,  which  is  chiefly 
alluvial,  is  highly  productive,  but  its  productions 
are  by  no  means  varied,  consisting  chiefly  of 
millet,  barley,  beans,  Indinn-com,  cotton,  and  in- 
digo. The  flooded  lands  on  the  shores  of  Lake  | 
Tchad  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  rice,  hut  none  is  cultivated;  and  there  is  no 
tropical  country  nur  desert  so  destitute  of  fruits 
and  edible  roots.  (Lucas,  p.  134;  Denham,  pp.  50, 
102, 816,  Ac. ; Clapperton,  pp.  0,  15,  &c.) 

The  wild  animals  of  Tropical  Africa  are  all  com-  ! 
mon  in  llomou  ; ami  the  ferocioud  kinds,  lions, 
panthers,  and  jackals,  which  in  the  wet  season  aro 
preach  the  walls  of  the  towns,  are  particularly 
dangerous.  The  buffalo,  giraffe,  elephant,  liip|>o- 
(sdamus,  and  crocodile  are  animals  of  chase  ; the 
Hesh  of  all  of  them  is  eaten,  and  that  of  the  last 
three  accounted  a great  delicacy.  The  civet-cat 
is  common,  and  the  animal  itself,  as  well  ns  its 
secretion,  is  iui  important  article  of  trade.  Of  do- 
mestic animals  the  number  is  immense  : cattle  and 
horses  are  of  tine  breeds,  and  plentiful;  camrhuire 
rare,  and  sheep  have  u hairy  instead  of  a woolly 
covering.  Pelicans,  spoonbills,  cranes,  snipes, 
ducks,  geese,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  species  of 
waterfowl,  are  abundant  in  the  extensive  marshes: 
the  ostrich  traverses  the  plains,  and  partridges, 


grouse,  guincafowl,  and  other  game  nre  also  very 
numerous — as  are  the  domestic  fowls,  which  con- 
stitute the  cheapest  kind  of  animal  food  that  can 
be  purchased.  Hcptiles  arc  numerous,  consisting, 
lies  ides  crocodiles,  of  scorpions,  centipedes,  enor- 
mous toads,  and  many  varieties  of  serpents ; one  of, 
which,  measuring  14  or  16  ft.  iu  length,  though 
said  to  be  harmless,  is  probably  of  the  boa  or  py- 
thon species.  In  such  a climate,  insect  life  is 
naturally  abundant ; bees  are  so  numerous,  that 
Lucas  (p.  188)  affirms  the  wax  is  often  thrown 
away,  as  an  article  of  no  value  in  the  market;  and 
Denham  remarks  (p.  320)  that  the  honey  is  only 
|iartifllly  collected.  The  curse  of  tropical  countries, 
the  locust,  is  a frequent  visitor;  and,  though  a fa- 
vourite article  of  food,  is  regarded  with  dread,  since 
desolation  always  follows  in  its  train.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  of  many  different  species, 
most  of  them  peculiar.  (Lucas,  p.  137;  Denham, 
pp.  229,  284,  819,  321,  Ac.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Homou  consist  of  two  classes, 
— the  Sliouas,  descendants  of  Arab  settlers  from 
the  N. ; and  Kanow ry,  or  Kanuri,  as  the  native 
race  is  called,  who  are  true  negroes.  The  former 
are  the  dominant  people;  they  have  fine,  often, 
aquiline  countenances,  large  eyes,  a light  copper 
complexion,  and  bear  a strong  personal  resem- 
blance 1 1 the  best  specimens  of  English  gipsies. 
They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  still  bear  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  Bedouin 
hordes.  Their  language  is  Arabic,  and  to  them  is 
owing  the  introduction  of  the  arts  ol  writing  and 
reading.  They  are  shrewd,  active,  and  courageous, 
but  these  are  almost  the  only  good  trails  in  their 
character.  Deceitful,  arrogant,  cunning,  and  dis- 
honest, their  superior  attainments  are  used  bv 
them  onlv  ns  a means  to  rob  and  oppress  their 
black  neighbours.  These  last  present,  in  their 
physical  appearance,  all  the  usual  negro  pecu- 
liarities— fiat  noses,  large  mouths,  and  inexpressive 
countenances.  They  are  peaceable  and  orderly, 
but  destitute  of  energy,  and  appear  to  regard  the 
Shouas  as  a superior  race  of  beings.  At  least  ten 
different  languages  or  dialects  are  spoken  in 
llomou.  No  estimate  can  lx-  made  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  kingdom ; but  as  towns  possessing  30,000 
inhabitants  are  met  with,  and  markets  are  said 
to  lie  sometimes  attended  by  80,000  or  100,000 
penons,and  the  Shouah  population  alone  can  raise 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants must  be  very  considerable.  (Denham,  pjx  79, 
80,  329,  Ac.)  The  religion  of  the  court  is  Aln- 
hommedatiism;  but  no  disabilities  appear  to 
attend  the  profession  of  fe'licism,  which  is  the 
faith  of  the  bulk  of  the  negroes.  The  government 
is  absolute,  and  till  lately  was  elective.  The  laws 
are  arbitrary,  and  punishments  summary,  but 
usually  administered  with  justice;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  insolvent  act,  which  relieves  a man  from 
his  debts  on  proof  of  his  poverty,  leaving  any 
future  property  he  may  acquire  at  the  mercy  of 
his  creditor,  without  further  process.  In  other 
respects  the  Bomoucse  resemble  the  negroes 
generally  ; their  arts  are  few,  and  apparently  in- 
t reduced,  in  most  cases,  by  the  Arabs.  But  the 
I Arabs  also  introduced  the  slave-trade,  which  was 
| unknown  before  their  arrival,  and  is  said  to  be 
| reluctantly  submitted  to.  The  Moors  of  Barbary, 
however,  prefer  slaves  to  anything  else;  and 
as  Bornou  is  dependent  upon  them  for  all  the 
| comforts  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
! slave-trade  is  carnal  on  to  a great  extent.  It  is 
| said  that  the  natives  are  very  anxious  for  a direct 
trade  with  England;  but  considering  that  their 
countrv  is  situated  full  600  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
in  a climate  destructive  to  Europeans,  we  confess 
we  are  not  of  the  number  of  thoie  who  entertain  a 
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sanguine  expectation  that  any  such  trade  will  ever 
Lie  earned  on  to  any  extent  or  to  any  profit.  (Den- 
ham, pp.  321-225,  rt pats,;  Lucas,  pp.  140-159,  Ac.) 
The  name  1 him  on  is  Arabic.  It  is  literally  Barr- 
jVoa,  ‘ the  Land  of  Noah,'  the  Arabs  believing  that 
the  mountains  in  its  neighbourhood  received  the 
ark  after  the  deluge,  ami  that  the  patriarch  first 
established  himself  in  its  extensive  plains.  ( Lucas, 
j».  131.)  The  negro  name  appears  to  l»e  Kamiri. 
(Dr.  Barth,  in  .Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  vol.  xxx.  I860.) 

BORODINO,  n village  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Moscow  on  the  Kologa,  10  m.  W.  Mojaisk. 
This  village  will  Ik*  for  ever  memorable,  from  its 
Wing  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
conflicts  that  has  taken  place  in  modem  times. 
On  the  Tth  Sept.  1812,  the  French  army,  under 
Napoleon,  in  its  advance  upon  Moscow,  attacked 
at  this  point  the  entrenchments  of  the  grand 
Russian  army,  120,000  strong,  under  KutousofT. 
The  Russians  made  a desperate  resistance,  but  in 
the  end  tlieir  position  was  carried.  The  slaughter 
was  immense:  the  Russians  having  lost  above 
40,000  men,  killed  ami  wounded,  ami  the  French 
nearly  30,000.  Few  prisoners  were  made  on  either 
side. 

BOROFSK,  or  BOROWSK,  a town  of  Russia 
in  Kurojie,  gov,  Kalmiga.  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Prorva. 
55  m.  SW.  Moscow;  lat.  55°  10'  30"  N.,  long.  3f>° 
32'  15"  E.  Fop.  9,100  in  1858.  It  is  an  old 
town,  celebrated  in  Russian  history  for  its  defence 
by  Frincc  Volkonski,  in  1010,  against  the  pre- 
tender Dimitri.  It  has  4 churches,  a manufacture 
of  sailcloth,  and  its  environs  produce  excellent 
onions  and  gnrlir.  At  a short  distance  is  the  con- 
vent Pjesnoutief-Bnrofski,  founded  in  1414,  con- 
taiuing  5 churches  and  a considerable  treasure. 

BOROUGH  BRIDGE,  a bor.,  market-town,  and 
township  of  England,  W.  R.co.  York,  Clam  wapen- 
take, par.  Aldliorougli,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  ITc, 
17  in.  SF«  York,  on  a branch-line  of  the  York 
and  Newcastle  railway.  Fop.  909  in  1801.  The 
town  has  some  good  houses,  but  is  decaying : its 
former  importance,  that  of  Wing  on  the  posting- 
road  from  London  and  York  to  Edinburgh,  having 
been  lost  bv  the  introduction  of  railways.  The 
town  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  2 mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  from  1553  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  It 
has  several  fairs  ; of  these  the  most  ini|H>rtant  is 
held  in  June,  for  the  sale  of  hardware.  Many  re- 
mains of  British  and  Roman  antiquities  are  found 
in  this  town  and  its  i m mediate  vicinity.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  oWlisks,  called  the 
Arrows,  altoiit  J m.  S.  from  the  town.  A beautiful 
tesselated  pavement  was  discovered  in  1831,  a little 
to  the  W.  of  the  town.  At  this  town,  on  the  16th 
of  March  1322,  the  army  of  the  rebel  barons,  under 
the  Earl  of  I Lancaster,  was  defeated  by  the  troops 
of  Edward  1L,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river; 
and  their  leader,  Wing  taken  prisoner,  was  im- 
mediately Wheadcd. 

BOROVITCHI,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
gov.  Novgorod,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Msta,  loo  m. 
I.SE.  Novgorod ; lat.  58°  1G'  N.,  long.  33°  fit/  E. 1 
Fop.  8,727  in  1858.  The  town  lias  4 churches,  a 
convent,  and  a good  ileal  of  trade.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood an*  cataracts,  that  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  river;  but  the  obstacles  to  its  navigation, 
thence  arising,  have  lieen  successfully  obviated  by 
works  undertaken  for  that  purpose. 

BORROMEAN  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  | 
islands  in  the  Logo  Maggmrc,  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

IIOKROWSTONNKSS,  or  lit )' NESS,  a burgh 
of  Iwronv, and  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Linlithgow, 
on  the  S.  aide  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  17  tu.  \V.  by 
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! N.  Edinburgh.  Fop.  of  burgh,  including  Cor- 
! biehall.  3,814  in  1801,  of  whom  1,889  males  and 
1,925  females.  Borrow  st  wines*  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Scottish  seaport  towns,  and  its  name  often  occurs 
in  history.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious ; 
but  the  revenue  which  it  yields  is  insufficient  to 
i keep  it  in  repair,  even  though  an  impost  of  2d 
| ( Scotch)  has  been  levied  for  the  purpose  lor  nearly  a 
i century  (17  Geo.  II.)  on  every  Scotch  pint  of  ale 
[ or  Wit  brought  into  the  town.  Bo’ness  carries  on 
I shipbuilding  to  a small  extent,  and  has  some 
little  trade  with  the  Baltic.  It  engages  pretty 
extensively  in  the  herring-fishery,  and  has  not  un- 
i frequently  of  late  years  sent  one,  two,  or  more 
vessels  to  the  N.  whale-fishery.  The  town  is  tho 
seat  of  the  most  extensive  saltworks  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  it  exports  about  30,000  bushels  of 
salt  a year.  Here  are  two  distilleries,  an  earthen- 
ware manufactory,  and  vitriol  and  soap-works. 
Productive  collieries  abound  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  have  Wen  wrought  for  cen- 
turies. The  mines  extend  nearly  a mile  Wlow 
the  bed  of  the  Frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet  those  of 
Culmss  on  the  opposite  side,  which  run  in  a S. 
direction  to  the  distance  of  2 in.  Near  Bo’nes*  is 
Kinncil  House,  a scat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
and  long  the  residence  of  Dugald  Stewart. 

BOS  A,  a sealant  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  prov.  Cagliari,  div.  Sassari, 

I near  the  mouth  of  the  Torino:  immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  latter  is  the  islet  of  Rosa.  lat.  4<t°  BV 
; 40”  N.,  long.  8°  25'  31"  E.,  between  which  and  the 
shore  small  vessels  lie  in  tolerable  security.  Fop. 
6,234  in  1862.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a fine  valley  Wtween  two  bills,  is  tolerably 
‘ clean,  mid  has  several  paved  streets;  but  in  sum- 
mer it  is  ill-supplied  with  water,  and  is  then  also 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  a bishop's  see;  has  9 
churches,  a convent  of  Capuchius  and  one  of  Car- 
I melites,  with  a seminary  for  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology.  ( hi  n bill  immediately  almvc 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a castle  or  acropolis, 
where  the  principal  families  used  formerly  to  re- 
! side.  The  natives  are  very  active,  carrying  their 
produce  all  over  the  island  ; and  most  fiart  also  of 
the  travelling  pedlars  Wlong  to  the  town. 

BOSCO-TK  E-CASE,  a village  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  12  m.  ESE. 
Naples.  Fop.  9,448  in  18G2.  It  is  one  of  four 
villages  situated  at  a little  distance  from  each 
other,  ctimprised  under  the  general  term  lio\co ; 
has  several  churches  and  convents,  a nival  manu- 
factory of  arms,  a jiowdennill,  and  an  extensive 
fabric  of  pate  tfltalte. 

BOSH  AM.  a small  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Sussex,  3 ^ m.  WsW.  Chichester,  on  the 
Loudon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  railway.  Fop. 
of  |*ar.  1,158  in  1801.  The  village  is  of  historical 
interest.  It  was  a place  of  some  importance  in 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  reconi,  and  is 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  old  Saxon 
chronicles.  The  Saxon  kings  lived  here,  and  the 
remains  of  au  old  forest  still  passe*  by  the  name 
of  Old  Park.  Canute’s  daughter  was  buried  in 
RorJinm  church;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  if 
the  story  of  Canute's  lecturing  Ids  courtiers  on 
the  seashore  be  true,  the  incident  look  place  here 
rather  than  at  Southampton.  This  was  the  lir^t 
place  ttjMin  the  Sussex  coast  in  which  Christianity 
was  taiurlit ; for  when  Wilfrid  landed  at  Selsey, 
al.Miut  the  year  Ghi>,  he  found  a poor  monastery 
already  existing  at  B<>*hatn.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  Harold  started  when  he  visited  Nor- 
mandy, and  Roslmm  church  makes  a conspicuous 
feature  near  the  commencement  of  the  Uayeaitx 
ta|K-trv. 

BOSNA-SEKAT,  or  SERAJEVO  (an.  TiUho- 
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polin ),  a city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  cap.  prov.  f 
Bosnia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Migliazzn,  21b  m. 
S.  Budn,  and  575  m.  XW.  Constantinople;  lat. 
l.t0  64*  N.,  long.  ih°  26  E.  Karima  ted  pop.  i 
60,1)00.  The  town  is  well-built,  ami  has  an 
agreeable  ap|>earnnce,  owing  to  the  number  of 
minarets,  towers,  and  gardens  which  it  encloses. 
It  contains  a serai,  or  palace,  built  by  Mahomet  II., 
to  which  the  city  owes  its  name ; about  100 
mosques,  some  of  which  are  elegant  structures;  ’ 
several  Greek  and  Homan  Catholic  churches,  with 
colleges  and  bazars.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood ; the  Migliazza  is  here  crossed  by  a massive  | 
stone  bridge.  The  city  was  formerly  encompassed  i 
with  walls,  but  these  are  now  decayed,  and  its  only 
defence  consists  in  a large  citadel,  built  on  a rocky  ' 
height  at  its  E.  extremity,  and  mounting  80' 
camion.  The  inhabitants  arc  industrious,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  iron,  and  | 
copper  articles,  horsehair  hags,  morocco  and  ; 
other  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen  | 
stuff's.  Near  Bosna-Sexal  are  the  principal  iron- 
mines  in  Bosnia.  It  is  the  chief  mart  in  the  pmv.,  | 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  relations  Ik* tween 
Turkey  and  Dalmatia.  Croatia  and  S.  Germany,  | 
mid  has  considerable  trade  with  the  cities  of 
Saloniki  ami  Vanina.  The  most  wealthy  families 
in  Bosnia  reside  in  this  city ; two-thirds  of  the  pop. 
are  said  to  lw»  Turks,  but  the  Jews  monopolise  the 
chief  part  of  the  trade. 

BOSNIA,  or  BOSNA,  the  most  westerly  pneha- 
lic  or  evnlct  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  comprising 
Bosnia  Pr*»|ier,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  Herzegovina. 
It  lies  between  lat.  42°  30'  and  43®  15'  N.,  and 
long.  15°  •10'  and  21°  2'  E.;  having  N\V.  and  X. 
the  Austrian  prov.  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  K.  i 
Servia,  ami  S.  and  W.  Albania  and  Austrian  Dal-  ! 
matin,  the  latter  separating  it  from  the  Adriatic.  j 
Area  variously  estimated  at  from  1(5,000  to  22,000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  from  800,000  to  l.<MWi,000.  It  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Dinaric  and  Julian  j 
Alps,  which,  with  their  offsets,  separate  it  into 
several  well-marked  divisions.  Principal  river  the  i 
Save,  funning  the  N.  boundary  of  Bosnia,  with  its 
affluents  the  L ima,  which  in  part  separates  Turkish 
from  Austrian  Croatia — Verbaz,  Drill,  and  Ibar 
forming  its  E.  Ixmtidaries.  The  Bosna  traverses 
Bosnia  Proper,  the  Sanna, Croatia,  and  the  Narenta, 
Herzegovina.  It  has  numerous  fertile  valleys, but  | 
no  lakes  of  importance,  and  only  one  plain  of  any  1 
size,  that  of  Livno  in  Herzegovina.  This  country 
is  aiipposcd  to  l»e  rich  in  minerals,  but  only  the 
iron-mines  and  a few  lead-mines  are  wrought.  Gold 
amt  silver  exist  in  various  places,  and  mines  of  the 
first  of  these  metals  were  worked  under  the  Homans;  j 
most  of  the  large  affluents  of  the  Save  bring  down  j 
gold-dust.  IJuicksilvcr  is  also  found,  and  there  | 
are  quarries  of  millstone,  freestone,  alabaster,  and  j 
marble,  coal-mines,  and  numerous  mineral  springs,  ’ 
same  of  which  furnish  salt,  though  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  supply  of  the  country.  The  | 
climate  is  generally  cold,  but  not  unhealthy;  the 
winter  snows  lie  on  the  ground  for  a long  time,  I 
and  the  spring  is  short.  In  the  S.  violent  winds 
prevail  ill  winter,  and  the  summer  is  extremely  j 
hot.  The  mountain-chains,  especially  in  the  X„ 
are  covens!  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  oak,  lx*ech, 
linden,  chestnut,  « frc. ; but  the  S.  branches  of  the 
Dinnric  Alps  present  a remarkable  deficiency  of 
vegetation.  The  greatest  elevations  are  the  Kam, 
h.oilO  ft.,  and  the  Dorm i tor,  7,080  ft,  high,  'llic 
Ifpat  soil  in  the  valleys  is  devoted  to  pasture,  and 
Bosnia  is  generally  better  adapted  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle  than  for  agriculture.  The  Bosniaks,  how- 
ever, seem  to  prefer  the  chase  to  more  settled  pas- 
toral occupations:  and  as  (he  woikIs  uliound  with 
wild  animals,  as  deer,  wild-boars,  bears,  wolves, 
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and  foxes,  they  have  every  facility  for  carrying  it 
on.  The  inhub.  consist  of  several  races,  distributed 
as  follows : — 


Nation  Rc<i|ion 


Turks  . . . 

a 10 .000 

Mohammedans 

450,000 

lUwninks  , . 

3.Y  1,000 

Greek  Church  ; 

‘230,000 

Servians  . . 

1’jn.OnO 

I 

|M»rlnchians  . 

7 A ,ooo 

Horn.  Catholics: 

151,000 

.('routs  . . . 

40,000 

Gipsies  . . . 

10.0(H) 

Gipsies  . . j 

1(1,000 

IJewR  , . . 

•2,000 

.lews  . . . 

*2.000 

Armenians  . 

1,000 

Armenians  . I 

1,000 

| Total  . . 

850,000 

Total  . . | 

850,000 

It  is  onlv  in  the  valleys  that  any  cultivation 

carried  on.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  legumes 
arc  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  Hax  and  tobacco  neat’  Zvomik  and 
Novibnzai.  A great  variety  of  fruit  is  met  with. 
A liqueur  is  made  from  plums,  and  a sweet  drink 
called  pekmet  from  jiears.  The  olive  and  vine  are 
both  cultivated;  the  wines  are  strong  and  fiery. 
Bosnia  has  a breed  of  strong  horses,  but  it  is  much 
neglected,  except  by  the  Turks;  there  are  large 
herds  of  tine  cattle,  and  docks  or  sheep,  the  wool 
id  which  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the  markets  of  the 
Levant.  Goats,  fioga,  and  poultry  are  everywhere 
plentiful,  and  in  Croatia  many  bees  are  kept, 
which  yield  good  honey,  but  inferior  wax.  The 
manufactures  of  Bosnia  are  limited  to  iron  articles 
of  common  use,  leather,  course  woollen  stuffs,  salt- 
petre at  Jaiczo,  cannon-balls  at  Kamengrad,  gtm- 
jKiwder,  firearms,  and  other  weapons.  The  principal 
exports  an*  leather,  hides,  wool,  goats’  hair,  honey, 
cattle,  dried  fish,  timber,  and  mineral  waters;  the 
chief  imports,  linens,  woollens,  silks,  lace,  glass, 
and  metallic  wares — pajier,  colonial  produce,  salt, 
oil,  dried  fruits,  and  silver  coin  from  Dalmatia. 
The  transit  trade  in  levant  produce  is  not  incon- 
siderable; the  chief  seats  of  commerce  are  the 
towns  of  Bosna-SeraT,  Noviliazar,  Zvomik,  Bagna 
Louka,  Mostar,  and  Gradiska.  The  roads  are 
generally  very  had.  and  impracticable  for  wheel- 
carrioges.  The  total  government  revenue  derived 
from  this  province  is  estimated  at  about  u million 
sterling  a year. 

Bosnia  is  under  the  government  of  a pacha  of 
three  tails;  it  is  divided  into. six  snnjiaks  or  circles, 
and  again  into  forty-eight  subdivisions,  each  of 
which  is  suliordinate  to  a military  governor  ami  a 
cadi,  or  judicial  officer.  Bosna-Serai  is  the  capital 
of  tlie  prov.,  hut  Trnwnik  is  the  residence  of  the 
pacha.  This  officer  is  changed  generally  every 
three  years;  he  has  under  his  orders  a military* 
force  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  men.  The  Bosniaks 
are  of  Slavonic  origin,  though  mostly  Mohamme- 
dans. They  differ  from  the  'l'urks  in  many  usages, 
ami  are  not  addicted  to  polygamy. 

Bosnia  was  anciently  included  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  first  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  Empire,  and  afterwords  became  a separate 
kingdom,  dependent  upon  Hungary.  The  Turks 
conquered  it  in  1480,  after  a war  of  17  years ; but 
it  was  not  till  1522  that  Solymnn  the  Magnificent 
finally  annexed  it  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 
(Cannabieh,  Lehrhuch  der  Grog.,  pp.  745,  746; 
Von  Zedlitz,  Brief  Survey  of  Bosnia.) 

BOSPHORUS  (more  pro  perl  v BOSPORUS) 
OF  THRACE,  or  CHANNEL  Op  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, the  strait  wliich  connects  the  Black  Sea 
j with  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  separates  the  K. 

| comer  of  Thrace  from  Asia  Minor.  The  length  «>f 
| this  remarkable  channel  is  alsiut  17  m.,  its  width 
varying  from  £ m.  to  2 m. ; its  course  slightly 
| winding;  its  direction  very  little  W.  of  and  its 
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ontlmiirhiirc  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara  is  in  41°  X.  [ 

lat.,  2!i°  K.  long. 

A current  sets  constantly  from  the  Black  Sea  1 
through  the  Bo>phonis,  but.  though  generally  very 
strong,  it  is  subject  to  considerable  modifications; 
a long-continued  wind  from  the  SVV.  renders  it  : 
sometime*  almost  imperceptible : while,  on  the  I 
other  band,  a breeze  from  the  NK.  so  adds  to  its 
force  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a vessel,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  make  head  against  it.  The  i 
inequalities  of  coa>t  cause  several  changes  ofdirvc-  | 
tint)  in  the  set.  as  the  water  is  thrown  from  side  to  ; 
side  by  the  numerous  bold  promontories  that  pro-  i 
ject  from  lioth  shores:  hut  these  do  not  afi'ect  the  I 
geticrnl  course,  except  by  making  it  more  tortuous : I 
that  course  tending  constantly  towards  the  S.  and  i 
the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  depth  of  water  is  con- 
siderable : there  is  hut  one  hank  in  the  channel ; 
consequently  there  is  no  danger  in  its  navigation, 
nor  any  difficulty,  except  in  an  upward  passage 
against  its  current:  this  is.  however,  sufficiently 
Ini  (ding  to  the  unskilled  Orientals.  At  its  N. 
mouth,  on  the  Black  Sen,  are  two  groups  of  islets, 
one  on  the  European,  the  other  on  the  Asiatic 
shore;  these  are  the  famous  Cyanean  Idea  or 
Nyruplegades  of  the  ancients,  which  it  was  once  j 
l>elievcd  no  vessel  ever  passed  in  safety,  except  by  ! 
miracle.  (Apull.  Blind,  ii.  v.  43ft,  4frc.)  They  are 
now  quite  harmless,  lieing.  in  fact,  nothing  hut  low 
continuations  of  the  respective  shores;  they  are 
in  a continual  state  of  decay,  mid  might  easily  be 
overlooked,  did  not  their  ancient  celebrity  induce  i 
the  modern  navigator  to  search  for  them.  In  its 
freedom  from  all  danger,  its  narrow  channel,  the 
strength  and  constant  set  of  its  current,  and,  in 
short,  in  must  of  its  characteristics,  the  Bosphorus 
resembles  a magnificent  river  more  than  an  arm  of 
the  sea:  and  this  resemblance  is  by  no  means  itn- 
j mired  by  the  branch  which  it  gives  off  at  its  S. 
end,  and  which,  enclosing  Constantinople  on  the 
N„  forms  what  is  called  the  Golden  Horn,  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The  country 
through  which  the  Bosphorus  Hows  is  utirivnllcd 
for  beauty;  animals  and  vegetables  of  almost  every 
variety  abound,  and  the  geology  is  jtcculiarly  inte- 
resting. from  the  unequivocal  evidences  it  exhibits 
of  igneous  action.  The  cliffs,  which  arc  stately 
and  abrupt,  consist  of  jasj>er,  agate,  comnlinc.  cal- 
ccdoine,  porphyry,  trap,  and  calcareous  snath,  in 
very  great  but  picturesque  confusion.  Tliey  an* 
all  more  or  less  in  a state  of  decomposition,  and 
traces  of  metals  are  seen  in  the  colouring  of  the 
various  stones.  Appearances  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  this  strait  was  o|>encd  by  a con- 
vulsion of  nature,  ami  this  belief  was  very  gene- 
rally entertained  bv  the  ancients  (See  Bi.ack 
Ska.)  At  about  lmlf-wav  lietween  the  two  seas, 
or  rather  nearer  to  that  of  Marmara,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel,  stand  two  castles,  one 
on  each  Iwmk,  named,  frem  the  Turkish  provinces,  ( 
Auadoli  and  Kunieli  (Asia  Minor  and  Thrace).  1 
They  form  almost  the  only  defence  to  Constan- 
tinople on  the  N„  and,  if  well  manned,  would  l>c 
very  difficult  to  pass.  These  appear  to  Is*  almost 
the  only  public  buildings,  but  private  houses  and 
garden*  extend  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  strait,  es|srially  on  the  European  side.  ^Che- 
valier, Voy.  tie  In  Prop.  pp.  43—19  ; Olivier,  Voy. 
dans  l'Empire  Otb.  i.  120-124 ; Jones’s  Trav. 
it  414-452.) 

The  name  Bosporus  (Bo»»opo«),  which  has  Itcen 
improperly  corrupted  by  modern  orthography  to 
Bosphorus  is  indicative  of  the  narrow- 

ness of  this  channel,  and  comes  from  Br.«,  an  ox, 
ami  a ford.  The  passage  across  it  of  Eu- 
r«»pn,  Itornc  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a bull,  is  a 
well-known  Greek  legend,  and  thence  the  ancients 
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called  those  channels  Bospori,  which  were  narrow 
enough  to  allow  of  kine  swimming  across  them. 
Two  especially  Mere  so  distinguished,  namely,  the 
strait  now  under  consideration,  ami  the  Cimmerian 
Bos|Mirus  (Strait  of  VenicAle^,  between  the  Euxine 
ami  the  I’alus  Mucolia.  Over  the  Thracian  Bos- 
pnrus,  Darius  llvstaspes  threw  a bridge  of  boats 
when  he  passed  from  Asia  to  hi*  disastrous  war 
with  the  Scythians;  ami  the  pillars  of  marble 
which  he  erected  to  commemorate  that  event  are 
supposed,  with  great  reason,  to  have  stood  upon 
the  spots  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  castles. 
(Herodotus  Mclpom.  pp,  85-88;  Strabo,  vii.  320 ; 
Ptolemv,  iii.  11  : Plinv,  vi.  1.) 

BUSS! X EV-Wl  l H-TKEVEXA,  a bor.  of  Eng- 
land. co.  Cornwall,  bund.  Lcsnewth.  par.  Tiutagel, 
208  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Its  area  is  350  acres; 
its  pop,  i$  returned  with  that  of  the  pa.,  which,  in 
1831,  was  1,006,  but  in  1861  only  94M».  It  is  on  a 
rugged  exposed  juirt  of  the  X.  coast  of  the  county, 
and  consists  of  two  small  villages  £ m.  apart. 
There  is  a towu-hall  now  occupied  ns  a charily 
school : an  annual  fair  is  held  the  first  Monday 
after  19th  Oct.  It  claimed  to  be  a l*»r.  by  pre- 
scription, and  returned  two  members  to  the  11.  of 
C..  under  a charter  of  7 Edw.  VI.,  till  disfranchised 
by  the  Reform  Act : the  elective  right  was  in 
burgesses  bolding  freehold  property  in  the  l>or. ; 
of  whom  there  were  24.  The  area  of  the  whole 
parish  is  3.960  acres.  The  remains  of  King  Ar- 
thur's castle  are  on  the  table  summit  of  a huge 
rock,  protruding  into  the  sea,  anil  connected,  l»v  a 
narmw  isthmus,  with  the  rest  of  the  parish. 

BOSTAX  (EL)  (an.  (omasa),  a town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Xatolia,  |>ach.  Marasclt,  at  the  X.  foot  ot 
Mount  Taurus,  in  a line  plain,  on  the  Syhoun  (an. 
Sants).  80  ui.  N.  fretn  the  bottom  of  the  l*av  of 
Iskenderoon,  and  lift  m.  S.  by  W.  Siva*.  lat.  38® 
N.,  long.  36°  26'  K.  Pop.  8,000  or  9,ooo.  Mr. 
Bruce  (Appendix  to  Kinneir'a  Travels, p. 560)  says 
of  El  Bostan  that  1 it  ha*  forty  de|*ondent  villages 
in  the  adjacent  plain,  surrounded  with  tine  trees 
and  cultivated  fields  and  meadows.  Few  spots 
in  A*ia  Minor  offer  a sight  more  agreeable.  There 
is  a great  trade  in  wheat,  sold  to  the  Turkmans, 
who  carry  it  even  as  fur  as  Aleppo.  When  fearful 
of  being  attacked,  the  inhabitants  lay  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town  under  water.  It  has  four 
mosques,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  very 
ancient.’ 

in  antiquity  Cotnana  was  famous  for  the  worship 
of  M&,  the  Cappadocian  Bel  Iona.  The  populati«4i 
consisted,  in  a great  degree,  of  soothsayers  priests, 
ami  slaves  lielonging  to  the  high-priest,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  latter, 
in  the  time  of  St  ml**,  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
6,t MH)  of  faith  sexes.  It  receives  1 a Roman  colony 
in  the  reign  of  Antonius  I’ius,  ami.  perhaps.  also, 
in  that  of  Caracal  la.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  ii. 

139.) 

BOSTON,  a sen-port,  m.  town,  and  bnr.  of 
England  co.  Lincoln,  on  the  Witham,  102  in.  X, 
Lon i Ion  l»y  road,  28  m.  SE.  Lincoln,  and  107$  m. 
from  London  by  Great  Northern  railway,  on  which 
it  Is  a station.  1'oj*,.  1801.5,926;  1x31,  1,1,240; 

| I8U.  12,942,  ami  1801,  14.712.  The  town  is  snp- 
I posed  by  some,  from  antiquities  found  in  it*  neigli- 
tMiurhiHsl,  to  have  been  a Roman  station,  ami  to 
i have  taken  its  name  from  a monastery  built  l*v 
| St.  Botolph,  A.t>.  654,  destroyed  by  the  Dane*  in 
I 870.  That  it  became  a place  of  considerable  mor- 
1 cantile  iin|Mirtamxs  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
i ap)iear*  from  the  fact  that,  in  1204,  its  assessment 
( towards  a tax  of  a fifteenth.  inq*»ed  on  the  |»ort*, 
amounted  to  780/..  while  that  of  London,  the  only 
j port  taxed  biglur  than  it.  was  but  836/.  In  1281 
I it  suffered  by  tire,  and  in  1286  by  an  inundation. 
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Under  nn  art  of  27  Edw.  III.  it  Itccome  a staple  important,  is  used  by  the  corporation  for  their 
for  wool,  woolfells,  leather,  ami  lead.  About  the  mutiici|ial  meetings.  Petty  w^iouH  are  held  on 
same  time  its  mercantile  prosperity  was  much  Friday.  A court  lect  for  the  borough  sits  annually : 
increased  by  several  Hanseatic  merchants  settling  its  principal  duty  is  to  present  nuisances.  A court 
in  it,  who,  however,  emigrated  alaiut  a century  of  record,  which  decides  plea*  in  all  actions,  real, 
after,  in  consequence  of  a quarrel  with  the  towns-  mixed,  and  personal,  sits  on  Wednesdays  ami 
men,  which  terminated  in  bloodshed.  During  Saturdays.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a county  court, 
the  intermediate  period  its  shipping  was  so  con-  The  gross  estimated  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate 
siderablc  that  it  furnished  17  ships,  ami  360  men,  was  51,076/.  in  1861.  and  the  amount  assessed  to 
to  wants  an  armament  for  the  invasion  of  Brittany,  property-tax  79,713/. 

and  ranked  the  twelfth,  as  to  number  of  vessels.  The  manufactures  of  Boston  are  mostly  confined 
among  the  8*2  ports  which  were  assessed;  but  it  to  sailcloth,  canvas  and  sacking;  there  arc  two 
fell  off  rapidly  after  the  departure  of  the  Han-  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  three  ship-yards, 
seatic  merchants.  The  dissolution  of  the  monas-  with  paicnt  slips,  where  vessels  of  200  tons  are 
(cries  by  lien.  VIII.  injured  the  town,  though  built.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and 
compensation,  in  some  degree,  was  made  to  it  bv  Saturdays;  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  on  May 
a grant  of  511  acres  of  the  sequestered  lands,  ft  4 and  5;  for  fat  cattle  on  Aug.  11;  for  horses 
afterwards  suffered  by  the  plague,  ami  bv  iuun-  about  Nov.  18  and  3 days  after;  ami  for  homed 
dutions,  to  which  this  Hat  country  was  particularly  cattle  only  on  Dec.  11.  Immense  numbers  of 
liable.  During  the  civil  wars,  it  was  for  some  the  finest  cattle  and  sheep  arc  sold  at  these  fairs, 
time  the  head-quarters  of  Cromwell’s  army.  the  town  being  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest 

The  town,  situate  on  the  Withani,  called  by  grazing  districts  in  the  kingdom.  The  banking 
Lclaud  the  Lindu,  about  5 m.  from  its  mouth,  establishments  are — the  National  and  Provincial 
and  divided  by  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  con-  Bank  of  England;  a branch  of  the  Stamford, 
nected  together  by  an  iron  bridge,  built  bv  Bennie,  Spalding  and  Boston  Bank;  with  two  private 
of  a single  arch  of  86J  ft.  s|>au,  oj>eiie<f  in  1837,  banking  houses.  The  princiital  drainages  in  tbo 
consists  of  two  long  streets,  one  on  each  side  the  vicinity  arc  those  of  the  Holland  fens  made  by  a 
stream,  from  each  of  which  others  diverge.  It  is  cut.  of  12  m.  from  the  town  to  Dogdykc,  near 
well  built,  contains  many  good  dwelling-houses  Tattersall,  by  which  22,000  acres  were  reclaimed  ; 
and  shops,  and  extensive  granaries  and  warehouses,  and  the  Wildmore  fens,  41,000  acres,  drained  in  a 
The  borough  is  well  paved  and  lighted  under  the  similar  manner.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  keeping 
pm  visions  of  a local  act,  and  also  well  supplied  the  river  clear,  the  trade  fell  off  so  ns  to  Ik*,  almost 
with  water.  Ils  must  remarkable  building  is  the  extinct.  In  1721,  vessels  of  250  tons  could  dis- 
jwirish  church  of  St.  Botolpli,  erected  in  1309.  It  ' charge  at  the  town  ; in  1751,  sloops  of  Oft.  draught 
is  the  largest  church  without  aisles  in  the  kingdom,  could  not  come  up,  except  at  springs.  The  dmii  - 
being  382  It.  by  98  ft.  within  the  walls.  Us  tower,  > ages,  already  mentioned,  revived  attention  to  the 
called  * Boston  Stump,’  263  ft.  high,  built  on  the  state  of  the  river,  and  under  special  nets  of  pnriia- 
satuo  plan  as  that  of  Antwerp,  is  cap|s>d  with  on  mint,  have  improved  it  so  far  that  vessels  of  120 
octagonal  transparent  lantern,  of  very  beautiful  \ tons  come  up  to  town,  whence  the  navigation  is 
construction,  and  forms  a remarkable  landmark  continued  to  Lincoln  by  small  steamers  and 
on  this  low  coast,  tx*ing  visible  at  lit  ra.  distance.  1 l*aiges.  A sluice  was  also  erected  to  retain  the 
A chapel  of  case  was  erected  in  1822.  The  only  I water  above  the  town.  The  navigation  to  Lincoln 
traces  of  St.  John’s  Church,  taken  down  about  ! is  extended  by  the  Kossdyke  Canal  to  the  Trent, 
two  centuries  ago,  are  found  in  its  cemetery,  still  | at  Torksev,  and  thence,  either  bv  still  water  or 
used  as  a place  of  burial.  The  other  places  of  river  navigation,  to  <inin*lK»rough,  Nottingham, 
worship  arc  those  of  the  Unitarians,  Wesleyan  and  Derby,  thus  opening  a vent  for  the  exjKUi  of 
New  Connexion,  and  l*rimitive  Methodist*.  (Jene-  the  manufactures  of  the  midland  counties.  The 
ral  and  Particular  Baptists,  lndc|M-ndctits,  and  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  importa- 
lionian  Catholics.  A free  grammar-school  was  tion  from  the  Baltic  of  t ini her,  hemp,  tar,  pitch, 
founded  in  1541;  Laughton's,  for  the  sons  of  poor  j aud  iron.  The  coasting  trade  is  chietly  in  the 
freemen,  in  1707;  a blue-coat  school  in  1713,  for  export  of  com,  wool,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
30  boys  and  25  girls ; and  a national  British  and  | duce,  the  return  cargoes  consisting  of  coal  and 
Infant  school,  together  educating  nlsuit  500  pu-  ' maim  fact  ured  goods.  The  shipping,  in  the  year 
pils  of  both  sexes:  there  is  also  a dispensary  | 1863,  consisted  of  606  vessels,  of  28,716  tons 

and  a very  handsome  Union  house,  this  bring  a | burden,  which  entered  the  port,  and  347  vessels, 

* union ' under  the  new  Poor  Law.  The  other  of  19,923  tons,  which  cleared.  The  greater  mi  m- 
puhlic  places  are  the  com  exchange  ami  atliemeum,  j her  of  these  were  sailing  vessels.  Of  steamers, 
three  sulwcripiion  libraries,  assembly-rooms,  a I there  entered  43,  of  3,440  tons,  and  there  cleared 
theatre,  and  n public  promenade  at  Vauxhall  [ 38,  of  3,040  tons.  There  is  a good  custom-house, 
Cardens.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Muniet|Kil  I and  a pilot  establishment  of  n master  and  12 
Reform  Act  the  town  has  been  divided  into  two  pilots.  Extensive  lowers  are  vested  in  the  may  or 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  burgesses  by  two  local  acts  for  improving  the 
and  18  councillors.  It  lias  returned  two  tnembi  rs  port  and  harbour,  under  which  they  are  em| lowered 
to  the  II.  of  ('.  since  the  reign  el  Edward  VI,  to  collect  tonnage,  wharfage,  and  lastuge,  from 
Previously  to  the  Bcform  Act  the  franchise  was  i vessels  that  enter;  the  receipts  to  l»c  applied  to 
vwted  in  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  in  ' its  improvement.  Thev  are  also  empowered  to 
the  freemen  who  resided  in  and  paid  scot  and  lot  make  bye-laws,  to  which  all  vessels  arc  to  Ik? 

in  the  borough.  The  purl.  Itomugh  includes  the  subject.  Part  of  the  port  dues  are  collected  at 

parishes  of  Boston  and  Skirbeck,  and  the  hamlet  Spalding  and  at  Wainneet,  to  each  of  wdiich  the 
and  fen  allotment  of  SkirlK*ck  quarter,  extend-  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  extends.  On  the 
iug  in  all  over  7.923  acres,  anil  had  in  1861  a 31st  December,  1863,  there  belonged  to  the  port 
pop.  of  17,893.  Registered  electors,  1,019  in  1864.  of  Boston,  82  sailing  vessels  of  and  under  50  tons, 
of  which  174  remaining  old  freemen.  It  is  a the  whole  of  2,925  tons  burden,  and  47  sailing 
polling-place  for  the  county.  There  were  several  vessels  above  50  tons,  of  a total  burden  of  3,356 
guilds,  lmth  religious  and  civil,  all  of  which  have  | tons.  There  were,  besides.  2 small  steamers,  of 
lallen  into  desuetude;  the  hall  of  that  of  the  j 33  ton*  bunion.  (Dugdale’a  Hist,  of  Emhmking 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  one  of  the  most  I and  Draining;  Noble’s  Gazetteer  of  Lincoln; 
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Thompson's  History  of  Boston  ; annua!  statement  I 
of  trade  and  navigation  for  tin:  year  1X03.) 

Boston,  a tnarir.  city  of  the  United  States.  | 
the  princi) <il  place  in  New  Kurland,  and  the  cap. 
of  Massachusetts ; on  a small  peninsula  at  the 
bottom  of  Massachusetts  Bav,  connected  with  the  | 
mainland  by  a narrow  isthmus,  called  Boston  I 
Neck.  2<>7  m.  NK.  New  York  : lat.  of  lighthouse, 
42°  1J>'  41”  N.,  b»ug.  70°  53'  43"  \V.  According  ’ 
to  the  census  of  1X00,  Boston  was  the  fourth  largest  i 
city  in  the  United  States,  only  New  York,  l'hi-  1 
ladelphia,  and  Baltimore  having  a larger  popu- 
lation.  There  were  1 77,812  inhabitants  in  lXGU. 
against  130.XX1  in  1850. 

The  Kay.  which  is  very  extensive,  is  studded 
with  numerous  small  islands,  which  protect  the 
harbour  from  the  winds,  and  afford  convenient 
situations  for  forts  commanding  the  approaches  to 
the  city  bv  water.  The  hari**ur  is  excellent,  being 
of  great  size,  with  water  suflicient  to  admit,  the 
largest  ships,  and  so  completely  land-locked,  that 
the  vessels  in  it  are  almost  as  secure  as  if  they 
were  in  dock.  At  the  outer  entrance  to  the  liny  | 
i*  a lighthouse  06  ft.  high,  with  a revolving  light,  : 
The  hmlges,  some  of  which  are  of  great  length, 
connecting  the  city  with  its  adjacent  suburbs  and 
the  continent,  are  all  of  wood ; but  it  is  joined  by 
a causeway  of  earth  to  Brooklyn,  and  the  W.  . 
Avenue,  as  it  is  called,  leading  across  the  bay  to 
Hex  Imry,  is  also  of  earth,  but  is  partly  only  arti- 
ficial, being  fenced  on  each  side  by  walls  of  stone,  j 
This  avenue  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a bridge 
and  a dam,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a cross  dam 
of  a similar  construction,  forms  two  large  basins  : 
one  of  which  being  filled  with  every  flood,  and  the 
other  emptied  with  every  ebb  tide,  a |ier}tclual 
current  for  the  use  of  mill-*,  Ac.  is  established. 
The  wharfs  are  very  extensive  : the  Long  Wharf; 
is  1,650  ft.  in  length,  by  200ft.  wide,  and  contains 
seventy-six  large  warehouses  ; the  Central  Wharf 
is  1.250 ft.  long,  by  J50ft.  wide;  and  there  ar«* 
others  nearly  as  extensive.  The  wharfs,  as  well 
as  many  other  parts  ot  the  city,  have  been  built  on 
sites  formed  bv  raising  ground  originally  covered 
by  the  tide.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked  ; but  the  houses,  which  are  generally  of 
brick,  though  many  of  them  are  of  granite  and 
sicuite.  are  large  and  well  built.  The  principal 
public  buildings  an*  the  state-house:  co.  court- 
house; the  Fnueuil-lmll,  in  which  public  meetings 
and  public  assemblies  are  held  ; the  Massachusetts 
Central  Hospital  ; and  the  market-house.  The 
state-house,  a brick  building,  fronts  the  common, 
a tine  juirk  of  75  acres,  anti  the  priiu*i|uil  public 
stpiare  in  the  city,  of  which  it  occupies  the  most 
elevated  part,  loi)  ft.  above  the  bay.  The  market- 
house  is  a handsome  granite  edifice,  two  stories 
high,  5-10  ft.  in  length,  and  50  fu  wide:  the  court- 
house is  also  of  granite.  176  ft.  long,  57  ft.  high, 
and  54  ft.  wide,  adorned  with  massive  Doric  jmr- 
tiros.  The  general  hospital  is  a handsome  granite 
building,  surrounded  by  open  gnmnds  of  four  acres 
in  extent.  Tremoiit-hniw,  the  front  of  which  is 
built  of  grey  sicnite,  in  the  Doric  order,  and  several  ! 
of  the,  bank  buildings,  are  rendered  deserving  of 
notice  by  their  architecture.  There  an*  above  sixty 
churches,  two  theatres,  an  odenn.  Ac.  ; an  eye  and 
ear  infirmary  ; with  houses  of  industry,  reforma- 
tion, and  correction ; a county  gaol,  At.  Boston, 
with  the  small  town  of  Chelsea,  constitutes  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  which  is  represented  in  the 
senate  of  the  state  by  six  senators,  'flic  city  is  1 
divided  into  twelve  wards  ; the  muuici|vnl  govt  m- 
ment  is  vested  in  a mayor,  eight  aldermen,  am!  a 
common  council  of  forty-eight  members,  all  of 
whom  are  chosen  annually  by  the  citizens.  There 
is  a ] ^ lice  court  of  three  justices,  fur  the  trial  of 


minor  offences,  and  the  examination  of  criminal 
charges  ; as  well  as  a municipal  court,  held  by  a 
single  judge,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  causes 
not  capital.  The  annual  cx|*enditurc  of  the  city 
amounts  to  nl»out  600, IKK)  dollars. 

Boston  is  connected  with  the  interior  both  by 
canals,  railways,  and  river  navigation  ; and  has  a 
very  extensive  trade  both  with  foreign  countries 
and  also  with  the  S.  states  of  the  Union.  The 
town  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  latter,  and  prin- 
cipally to  New  York,  Maryland, ami  Pennsylvania, 
for  supplies  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  for  large  quan- 
tities of  oats,  rye,  barlev,  and  other  grain ; as  well 
ns  for  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  stuves,  and  coal.  The 
returns  are  made  partly  in  native  raw  produce,  as 
beef,  pork,  lard,  Ac.;  partly  in  the  produce  of  her 
manufacturing  industry,  in  which  Massachusetts 
is  decidedly  superior  to  even'  other  state  in  the 
Union  ; and  partly  in  the  produce  of  fisheries  ami 
foreign  trade.  Her  exports  to  foreign  states  con- 
sist principally  of  the  same  articles  she  sends  to 
the  S.  states;  but  she  also  re-exj»orts  a large 
amount  of  the  foreign  produce  she  had  previously 
inq  tolled.  Her  imports  from  foreign  countries 
consist  principally  of  cotton,  woollen,  nnd  silk 
g<MHls  ; hardware ; sugar,  tea,  coffee,  wines  ami 
brandy,  indigo,  and  other  dye  stuffs,  spices,  Ac. 
The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  of 
vessels,  with  tonnage,  which  entered  flic  jiort  of 
Boston  in  the  four  years  1x60  to  1X63 


I860. 

Toi>* 


American  . 
Foreign 

. h:W 

. 2,081 

283.341 

H’.s.i.sj 

Total  . 

. 2,819 

642,023 

A mericau  . 

Foreign 

1861. 

. 9N 

. 2.190 

314,191 

374.396 

Total  . 

. 3,1141 

7 18,387 

American  . 
Foreign 

1862. 

. 7X3 

. 2.231 

247,001 

388,483 

Total  . 

. 8,014 

033,467 

American  . 
Foreign  . 

1863. 

. 985 

. 2,088 

8*9,339 
374, *28 

Total  . 

. 3, "73 

734,167 

The  value  of  both  imports  nnd  exports,  in  the 
two  years  1X62  mid  1X63,  was  as  follows  : — 


| 199*  j !•** Vi 


Aggrepnt#* of  Imports, includ-  \ 
ing  .*'|n*cle  and  bullion  . ) 

Bo.  Lixport*.  including  do. 
Import*,  i-xcliihivo  of  Xpocic  * 
nnd  Bullion  . . . f 

Exports,  exclusive  of  do.  . . 


Dnlltr.  |k>I  ar. 

23.438.803  27,221,04:’. 
10^344.30*.  1 7,47  c,  l-’iO 
23,301 .611  27.090,010 
16,896,769  14.KSO.2Ss 


Bosttm  is- the  seat  of  the  American  ice  trade, 
and  there  arc  numerous  companies  engaged  in  the 
business  of  shipping  ice  for  the  southern  part*  «>f 
the  Union,  the  Havannah,  Ac.  Boston  ice  is 
found  in  even*  jvart  of  the  world,  immense  quan- 
tities lieiug  shi|i|H*d  for  S.  America,  the  K.  and  \V. 
Indies,  and  Chum.  It  is  mostly  culled  * Wenham 
Lake.’  but,  in  reality,  only  a very  moderate  quan- 
tity is  cut  on  that  poml.  It  is  so  much  an  article 
of  necessity  with  all  Americans  that  nothing  sur- 
prises and  annoys  them  more  on  their  travels  than 
the  parsimonious  use  of  it  in  UurojH*.  They  fr**- 
qticiillv  say  that  the  first  ring  of  it  against  the 
tumbler  oh  their  return  is  like  a sweetest,  and 
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most  home-like  greeting.  The  export  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  was  iu  the  year  1804 : — 


Ton* 


To  CnlcuttA  . 

7.47  2 

„ Hong  Koug  M 

2,181 

,,  Boinlsiy  . . . 

3.2.'.& 

„ Madras  . . . 

1,508 

„ (.’ape  of  Rood  Hope 

Hull 

„ Mauritius  . . 

1 ,850 

„ Kingston,  Jamaica 

2.232 

„ Barbadoc* 

1,300 

„ Huvnmmh  , , 

8.111 

„ St.  Thomas 

1 ,282 

,,  All  other  ports  . 

75.187 

Total 

1864 

1863 

104  JIM 
71,245 

(Report  by  Mr.  Consul  Lousnda  on  the  Trade  anil 
Commerce  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1864.) 

Boston  has  always  liecn  favourably  distinguished, 
by  her  attention  to  education  and  literature.  The 
North  American  Review  anti  other  valuable  works 
are  published  here.  Harvard  University  is  esta- 
blished about  3 m.  from  the  city,  which  contains 
its  medical  department.  It  has  also  u Latin  and  a 
high  school ; numerous  public  grammar  and  writ-  , 
ing  school*,  in  which  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
history  are  taught  ; many  primary  schools,  and  an 
African  school ; all  of  which  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a school  committee,  consisting  of  the  mnyor, 
aldermen,  and  twelve  other  members,  elected  an- 
nually. There  is  also  an  Atheiucatn,  with  a library 
of  90,000  vols.,  a picture  gallery,  and  a public  hall  j 
for  lectures.  The  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  founded  in  1833,  is  said  to  be  extremely  , 
well  managed.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  I 
and  Sciences,  the  Historical  and  Natural  History  I 
societies,  are  amongst  its  learned  associations : it1 
has  also  a humane  society,  orphan  asvlutus,  and 
numerous  other  charitable  establishments.  A host 
of  daily,  tri-weekly,  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  i 
periodical  journals,  an'  published. 

Then'  are  a vast  number  of  banking  establish-  ' 
meats  at  Boston,  the  condition  and  activity  of  i 
which  is  shown  iu  the  subjoined  statement,  it  is 
for  Nov.  30,  1803 


Iloilo ti  Uanki 

Dollar* 

rapltnl  Stock  .... 

38.031,700 

Circulation  .... 

0,74  V *01 

Ik?po*its  . . * . 

32.3iiU.2S7 

Due  to  otlier  Banks  . 

11,577,844 

Total  Liabilities  . 

81,720,725 

Kot«-s  and  Bills  Discounted 

75,612,303 

S|*ecii* 

7,720,708 

Due  from  other  Banks 

11,845,613 

Total  Resources  . 

95,287,084 

Boston  was  founded  in  1630,  and  so  named  from 
the  town  in  England  previously  described,  whence 
many  of  its  inhabitants  had  emigrated.  Thmugh- 
out  the  whole  period  of  its  history,  its  inlinb.  have 
displayed  great  energy  in  asserting  (topiilar  rights 
and  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  taxation  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  reign  of  tieorge  III. ; in 
consequence  of  which,  the  |x>rt  of  Boston  was 
closed,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1774.  A British  j 
garrison  was  also  stationed  in  the  city,  but  being  j 
iMsdeged  bv  the  American  army  in  1773-76.  the  , 
British  were  at  last  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Boston  j 
is  the  birthplace  of  Hr.  Bcnj.  Franklin,  who  was  ' 
I Mint  liereon  the  6th  of  January,  1706.  (Official  | 
Papers,  published  by  Congress ; The  National  Al-  j 
manac,  1804;  Reports  of  Mr.  Consul  Lousada  on! 
the  Trade  of  Massachusetts,  iu  Consular  Reports,  j 
1804.) 
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BOSWORTIl  (MARKET),  a par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  Area 
of  jw.  7,220  acres.  Pop.  of  par,  2,589  In  1 $41,  and 
2,376  in  1861 ; nop.  of  town  1,135  in  1811,  and  997 
in  1861.  It  will  la;  seen  that  the|M>p.  is  decreasing. 
It  is  a neat  little  town  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
centre  of  a fertile  district.  It  lias  a well-endowed 
grammar-school,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  once 
an  usher;  but  its  property,  above  7UU/.  a year,  lias 
been  the  subject  of  a long  chancery  suit.  It  has 
2 fellowship  and  4 scholarships  in  Emanuel  Cam br. 
There  are  2 cattle  fairs  held  annually.  May  8 and 
July  10.  The  Ashby  Canal  passes  within  a mile, 
and  conveys  coals.  Ac.  It  is  the  central  town  of 
a poor  law  union  of  28  parishes ; has  2 guardians, 
and  its  average  annual  poor-rates  are  765/. 

The  decisive  battle  between  Richard  111.  and 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  in 
which  the  former  lost  his  crown  and  his  life,  and 
which  terminated  the  long-continued  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  takes 
its  name  from  this  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
it  took  place,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1485.  In 
the  battle-lield  is  a well,  named  from  Richard  III., 
with  an  inscription  by  the  late  Dr.  Parr;  and  an 
elevation,  culled  Crown  Hill,  where  Lord  Stanley 
is  said  to  have  placed  Richard’* crown  on  the  Karl 
of  Richmond's  head.  (Nichols  Leieestersh. ; Hut- 
ton’s Roswell  Field.) 

BOSZRA,  a town  of  Syria,  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  Auranites;  50  m.  S.  Damascus,  80  m.  NE. 
Jerusalem ; lnt.  32°  40'  N.,  long.  36° 30'  E.  Though 
now  almost  deserted,  the  ruins  are  extensive  and 
magnificent:  the  principal  of  these,  or  at  least  the 
most  sacred,  in  Mohammedan  estimation,  is  the 
Deir-Bohaira  (House  of  Bolmira),  so  called  from 
luring  consecrated  to  a monk  of  that  name,  who  is 
said  to  have  proclaimed  the  sacred  character  of 
Mohammed,  when  the  prophet,  in  his  13th  year, 
visited  Syria  with  his  uncle.  The  great  mosque, 
a very  ancient  temple,  a triumphal  arch,  a castle 
of  great  strength,  remnants  of  the  city  walls,  and 
a reservoir  600  ft.  long,  300  wide,  am  1*20  deep,  are 
among  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  whole  town  and  its  environs  are 
covered  with  pillars  and  other  ruins  of  the  finest 
workmanship.  Boszra  is  very  ancient ; it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Sacred  Writings  as  one  of  the  citieH 
which  the  half  tribe  of  Mnunsseh,  beyond  Jordan, 
gave  to  the  Levites.  (Josh.  xxi.  27.)  At  this  time, 
and  for  ages  subsequently,  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
vineyards,  which  arc  commemorated  on  the  Greek 
medals  of  KoAovia  Bourse,  but  of  thc-se  no  vestige 
now  remains.  After  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  an  archbishop’s  see,  with  10  bishop- 
rics under  its  jurisdiction.  Its  strong  castle  was 
built  by  the  Saracens,  between  whom  and  the 
Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem  it  several  times  changed 
masters,  and  under  Baldwin  IV.,  a.h.  1180.it  was 
entirely  ruined  ami  depopulated.  (Abtil-Feda,  Vit. 
Mali.  e.  4;  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  51,  00;  Adrichomius, 
Ter.  Sane.  79, 80;  Burekhanlt,  Trav.  Svr.  pp.  224- 
236.)  * 

BOTANY  BAY.  Sec  Australia  and  New 
South  Wales. 

BOTHNIA  (GULF  OF),  the  N.  arm  of  the 
Baltic,  which  see. 

BOTH  WELL,  a par.  and  village  of  Scotland, 
county  Lanark,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Civile.  The 
village  lies  on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Hamilton, 
8 m.  E.  of  the  former,  and  3 NW.  of  the  latter, 
near  the  Iviliiihurgh-tilasgow  railway.  Pop.  1,057 
iu  1861,  of  whom  439  males  and  618  females. 
About  a mile  from  the  village,  towards  the  SE„ 
the  rond  to  Hamilton  is  carried  over  the  Clyde  by 
Bothwell-bridge,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  must 
memorable  events  in  Scottish  history.  The 
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covenanters,  to  the  number  of 4,000  or  5,000,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  bridge,  then  much  narrower 
than  at  present,  were  attacked,  on  tlie  22nd  of 
June,  1070,  the  bridge  forced,  and  their  army  to- 
tally routed  by  the  rovnl  forces,  under  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  (Laing’s  Scotland,  iv.  104.)  Near 
thp  village  is  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Bothwcll 
Castle,  once  an  inijM. riant  Scottish  fortress.  The 
par.  is  well  wooded  and  well  cultivated. 

BOTZEN,  or  BOLZANO  (an.  I ’on*  DrusT),  a 
town  of  the  Austrian  states,  Tyrol,  cap.,  circ.  in  n 
pleasant  well-sheltered  valley,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kisach  and  Talfer,a  little  above  where  their 
united  waters  fall  into  the  Adige,  80  in.  NNE. 
Trent.  Pop.  8,200  in  1857.  It  is  a thriving  well- 
built  town, in  the  Italian  style ; has  a castle,  several 
convents,  a college,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk 
stockings.  A strong  dyke  of  masonry,  nearly  2 
m.  in  length,  and  in  parts  24  ft.  thick,  has  hern 
constructed  to  defend  the  town  from  the  irruptions 
of  a neighbouring  mountain-torrent.  Being  in- 
tersected bv  high-roads  leading  to  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  with  a station  on  the  railway 
over  the  Alps,  from  Innsbruck  to  Verona,  Botzen 
has  an  extensive  transit  trade.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated for  its  fairs,  commencing  the  18th  March, 

1 ith  June,  0th  September,  and  80th  November, 
continuing  each  fourteen  da  vs,  which  are  attended 
liy  a great  concourse  of  trench,  Germans,  and 
Italians.  The  country'  round  produces  excellent 
wine,  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Botzen  is  sup- 
| Mixed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  uncieut  Boman 
citadel.  Pons  Jjrusi. 

BOL’CIIAIN,  a fortified  town  of  France,  di  p. 
du  Nonl,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Scheldt,  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  12  m.  SE.  Douni,  on  the  railway  from 
Douai  toCambray.  Pop.  1,501  in  1861.  The  for- 
tifications are  of  very  considerable  strength,  and 
the  adjacent  country  may  lie  laid  under  water. 
The  Duke  of  Marllxirough  look  it  iu  1711,  after  a 
memorable  siege ; but,  being  retaken  by  Marshal 
Viilars  in  the  following  year,  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was  one  of 
the  frontier  fortresses  occupied  by  the  allies  after 
the  peace  of  1815. 

BOUGH KS-DU-KIIONK,  a ruarit.  dep.  S.  of 
France,  situated,  ns  its  name  implies,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  llhone.  It  is  Ixmmlcd  K.  by  the  dep.  of  the 
Yar;  N.  and  W.  by  the  Durance.  Khone,  and  the 
W.  arm  of  the  latter,  which  sc|iarote  it  from  tlie 
dc'pla.  of  Vaucl use  ami  Gard;  and  S.  by  the  Me- 
«hu  rrnnean.  Area,  GO  1 .960  hectares,  or  2,381  Eng. 
H|.  m.  Pop.  507,112  in  1861.  Soil  and  surface 
various,  but  the  former  generally  inferior.  The 
last  offsets  from  the  maritime  Alps  occupy  the  E. 
parts  of  the  dep.,  but  they  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  their  height  <>r  appearance.  The  highest 
summit,  that  of  St.  Yictoire,  is  1.M42  metres  (3,420 
i\.)  alsive  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Le  Crau  and  the 
Die  of  Camargues  occupy  a large  portion  of  the 
surface.  The  llrst  is  of  great  extent,  stretching 
from  Arles  to  the  lagoon  of  1km  It  has  very 
little  vegetable  mould,  and  is  formed  principal! v 
of  (lints  and  other  small  stones;  during  winter  it 
furnishes  pasture  to  large  Hocks  of  sheep  and 
goals  ; the  former  Ining  driven  in  summer,  when 
it  is  arid  and  waste,  to  the  mountains.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  this  plain  was  formerly  a gulf 
of  the  sea,  ami  various  circumstances  conspire  to 
strengthen  the  supposition.  The  island  of  Ca- 
in argues  is  the  delta  or  alluvial  land  lying  lietween 
the  E.  and  W.  arms  of  the  Illume,  ami  is  partly 
cultivated  and  in  pasture,  and  partly  occupied  by 
marshes  and  lagoons.  The  latter,  indeed,  make 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  de'p.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  lagoon  of  Yu  karris,  in  the  island  of 
Camaiguea,  ami  that  of  Bcrrc  or  Martha,  12  in. 
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NW.  Marseilles.  They  and  the  continuous  marshes 
occupy  a great  extent  of  land,  and  in  summer 
are  very  unhealthy.  Principal  rivers,  llhone  and 
Durance;  the  latter  rushes  along  with  great  vio- 
lence, frequently  overflowing  iu  banks,  ami  causing 
great  damage.  There  are  also  some  smaller  river*, 
and  the  department  is  intersected  by  several  canals 
Ulimntc  generally  hot  and  dry,  ami  the  country  in 
summer  has  a barren  parched  appearance.  Agri- 
culture bad,  a consequence  aseri Cable,  partly  to  the 
minute  division  of  property,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  little  proprietors  to  routine  practices.  l»ut 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the 
soil  ami  climate.  In  the  mountainous  parts  in  the 
E.  and  NE.  there  is  a good  deal  of  spade  hus- 
bandry; in  the  S.  and  NW.,  mules  are  employed 
in  field-labour,  and  hones  in  the  W.  and  the  island 
of  Camargues.  The  produce  of  corn  is  insufficient 
for  the  consumption  ; but  the  produce  of  wine  is 
estimated  at  about  820,000  hectolitres,  leaving  a 
large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  produce  of  silk 
is  estimated  at  hIkhU  830,000  kilog.  Olives  are 
largely  cultivated;  and  the  gathering  of  kermes 
continues  to  be  a good  deal  attended  to.  The 
dried  fruits  of  the  dep.  are  much  esteemed.  Hones 
and  cattle  are  few  in  number,  and  not  of  good 
quality.  The  great  wealth  of  the  dep.  consists  in 
its  sheep,  of  which  it  |hisscss<*  about  800,000. 
From  400,000  to  500,000  of  these  sheep  are  an- 
nually driven,  about  the  beginning  of  spring,  to 
the  mountains  of  the  Drome,  the  Berrc.  ami  the 
high  and  low  Alp®,  where  they  are  depastured 
during  the  summer.  When  the  period  f«»r  setting 
out  arrives,  several  proprietors  join  their  Hocks 
together,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  25,000. 
Previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  migratory  Hocks 
enjoyed  privileges  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  Mesta  in  Spain,  but  they  were  then  abolished, 
i The  lagoons  are  resorted  to  in  winter  by  myriads 
of  aquatic  fowl,  which,  when  the  frost  sets  m,  are 
taken  in  vast  numtx-rs.  Minerals,  of  little  impor- 
tance. There  are  brine  springs,  and  salt  is  made 
iu  several  places.  This  is  more  of  a commercial 
than  of  a manufacturing  de'p.  With  the  exception, 

[ indeed,  of  fabrics  of  soap  and  txnult  faciict,  hosiery, 

; sugar  refineries,  some  establishments  for  the  ma- 
: nufacture  of  cutler}*,  coral-works,  oil-mills,  and 
silk  filatures, with  distilleries,  tanneries.  Ac..  manu- 
factures are  of  little  importance.  The  commerce 
of  tlie  dep.  is,  however,  very  extensive.  Marseilles 
having  lieen  for  several  years  past  at  the  head  of 
the  commercial  cities  of  France.  (Sec  Mars  killer.) 
The  herring  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  extensively 
, carried  on.  Principal  towns,  Marseilles,  Arles, 
Aix,  Tarrascon,  and  Aubagne.  The  de'p.  is  divided 
into  three  arronds.,  namely,  Marseilles,  Aix,  and 
Ar  les-sur- 1>  hone. 

BOU1N,  an  island  on  the  const  of  France,  be- 
tween the  depts.  of  Loire  Infirieure  and  La  Vendee. 
Udonging  to  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a narrow  channel.  It  is  of  a triangular  shape, 

1 low  and  marshy.  Area,  3 sq.  leagues.  Pop.  2>14 
in  1861.  It  produces  corn  and  cattle,  but  csjHvially 
salt,  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  sail 
marshes  that  surround  the  village  of  Bouin,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  According  to  some  historians 
it  was  here,  in  820,  that  the  Normans  made  their 
lirst  descent  on  the  coast  of  France. 

BOULOGNE,  or.  ns  it  is  sometimes  called. 
BOULOGNE-SL'K-MEll,  a neaport  town  of 
France,  de'p.  Pas  du  ( 'a Inis,  enp.  arrond..  on  the 
Liane,  near  where  it  falls  into  tlie  English  Channel. 
20  m.  8SW.  Calais,  and  130  m.  NN  W.  Paris,  by 
the  Northern  railway.  Pop.  36,265  iu  1861.  Bou- 
logne is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  former  is  pretty  well-built,  but  is  irregularly 
laid  out.  It  has  two  squares,  ornamented  with 
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fountains:  and  contains  the  cathedral,  the  ancient 
episcopal  palace,  the  hotel-de-ville,  and  the  court* 
of  justice.  It  also  contains  the  house  where  Lo 
Sage,  the  author  of  tiil  Bias,  lived  and  died.  The 
fort  itieat  ious,  bv  wliich  the  upjM*r  town  was  for- 
merly defended,  have  Ihsui  mostly  demolished,  the 
old  castle  and  the  walls  only  remaining.  The 
ramparts  have  been  planted  with  trees,  ami  afford 
a delightful  promenade,  commanding  a view  that 
extends  to  the  coasts  of  England,  which  are  dis- 
tinct lv  visible.  The  lower  or  new  town  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ami  is  intersected  by  the 
Liane:  it  is  the  most  populous,  most  commercial, 
and  Isvst  built.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has 
several  public  buildings,  among  which  may  be 
sjiecilied  the  liaths.  the  general  hospital  (founded 
in  1 01)2),  the  barracks,  a public  library  containing 
80.000  volumes,  ami  a theatre.  A raagniflce.nl 
column,  dedicated  by  the  grand  army  collected 
here  in  18U5  to  Napoleon,  but  not  finished  till 
1821,  stands  on  a hill  nearly  a mile  from  the  town : 
it  is  crowned  by  a gallery  surmounted  by  a dome, 
and  is  164  ft.  high.  The  harbour,  which  was  for- 
merly dry  at  low-water,  and  nearly  shut  up  by  the 
bar  at  the  river’s  mouth,  has  been  vastly  improved, 
though  it  still  labours  under  a deflt  iency  of  water. 
It  is  formed  of  two  largo  lmsins,  connected  by  a 
quay.  Ships  may  anchor  at  from  ^ to  ^ m.  off  the 
harbour,  in  from  6 to  9 fathoms.  Boulogne  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  ami  com- 
merce, and  has  societies  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
arts,  and  sciences;  a museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history;  a free  school  for  navigation,  d’c. ; 
with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  sail- 
cloth. earthenware,  and  l*>t tic-gloss ; and  tanneries, 
rope-works,  and  tile-works.  A good  deal  of  trade 
is  carried  on  from  the  town,  and  the  herring, 
mackerel,  and  cod  fisheries  ail  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  of 
fish  that  are  constantly  being  sent  to  Baris,  the 
supply  in  the  town  is  always  abundant  and 

cheap. 

Boulogne  has  recently  boon  much  resorted  toby 
English  visitors  and  families,  ami  many  of  the 
latter  have  made  it  a jiennanent  residence,  par- 
ticularly since  the  ojieiiing  of  the  railway  to  Baris. 
A constant  communication  is  kept  up  with  London  j 
and  Folkestone. by  means  of  steamlioats ; ami  the 
route  from  Loudon  to  Baris  by  Boulogne  is  now 
frequently  preferred  to  that  bv  Calais.  In  conse- 
quence of*  this  influx  of  English  visitors  ami  resi- 
dents, the  population  of  the  town  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1815,  ami  it  hnsnowmiteli  of  the  n|>- 
pearanceof  an  English  town.  Numerous  boarding-  i 
schools  have  been  opened,  and  balls,  horse-races, 
and  ba/aars  have  been  established  I'or  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  of  the  English. 

Boulogne  is  a place  of  great  antiquity.  During 
the  dominion  of  t lie  Botnans  it  bore  successively 
the  names  of  Gcsoriurum  Naraie , ami  Hum  min. 
whence  its  modern  name  is  derived.  During  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  more  modern  times,  it  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes,  having  been  fre- 
quently besieged  and  taken.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  it  rose  into  great  celebrity,  from  Na- 
poleon having  collected  a large  flotilla  in  its  |s»rt, 
and  made  it  the  headquarters  of  the  army  avowedly 
intended  to  invade  England. 

11* 0*1.0030-:,  a viLof  France.  di*p.  Seine,  between 
the  Seine  and  the  wood  of  Boulogne.  4 m.  W. 
Paris,  ami  forming  a suburb  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis, by  means  of  the  chcmin-de-ferdc  ceinture, 
or  ‘ girdle  railway.’  Bop.  6.016  in  1841,  ami 
13,914  in  18G1.  The  increase  of  population  bas 
ls*en  entirely  owing  to  the  influx  of  residents  from 
Baris.  Boulogne  is  handsome:  the  adjoining 
wood  is.  in  the  fine  season,  the  favourite  promenade 
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of  the  Parisian  fashionables.  The  Chatettn  de 
Madrid,  in  this  wood,  built  by  Francis  L,  was  de- 
molished in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. ; ami  only  a 
small  part  now  remains  of  the  Chateau  dr  hi 
Murttr,  some  time  occupied  by  Louis  XV.  (See 
Paris.) 

BOURBON  (ISLE  OF),  also  called  ISLE  DE 
LA  REUNION,  an  island  belonging  to  France, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  lut.  26°  50',  ami 
21°  24'  8.,  lieing  90  m.  WSVV.  the  biland  of  Mau- 
ritius, ami  4 10  m.  E.  Madagascar.  Shape  oval ; 
greatest  length,  NW.  to  SE„  40  m. ; greatest 
breadth,  27  m. : area  282,000  hectares,  or  nearly 
900  Eng.  sq.  m.  Estimated  pop.  180,000,  of  w’huin 
about  ono-nfth  whites,  and  the  rent  negroes  ami 
coolies.  The  island  is  geologically  formed  by  two 
systems  of  volcanic  mountains,  one  at  either  ex- 
tremity: the  central  point  of  the  most  northerly 
system,  the  Pitun  de$  Neigt*t  the  highest  summit 
in  the  island,  is  3,150  metres,  or  10,355  ft.,  aIkivo 
the  level  of  the  sea;  the  highest  point  of  the 
southerly  system  is  the  Pittm  de  Four  unite,  an 
active  volcano,  7,218  ft.  in  height.  These  two 
volcanic  centres  are  connected  by  a chain  of 
mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  which  divides  the 
island  into  two  parts — that  on  Ihe  E.  side  being 
called  the  windward,  ami  that  on  the  W.  the  lee- 
ward division  (Partiet  du  IVa/and  South  JVn/), 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  Bourlmu 
being  from  E.  to  S.  There  are  no  plains  of  any 
size:  although  the  island  is  watered  by  many 
small  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navigable ; there 
are  several  lakes,  one  occupying  an  extent  of  about 
40  acres.  The  shores  are  not  gem  rally  high;  hut 
the  island  has  no  safe  roads,  nor  any  harlsmr — 
circumstances  which  have  always  been  felt  as 
serious  drawbacks.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
agreeable,  especially  that  of  the  E.  port : the  air  is 
pure,  the  sky  clear,  though  this  tranquillity  be 
1 sometimes  broken  by  violent  hurricanes.  From 
Dec.  to  .May  is  the  hot  ami  rainy  season,  when  the 
mean  temperature  is  80°  Fahr. ; during  the  re- 
maining or  temperate  months,  the  mean  is  76° 
Fahr.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  shores,  where  there  arc  extensive 
alluvial  deposits,  which,  like  the  soils  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  consist  largely  of  volcanic  matters. 
The  surface  is  distributed  as  follows:  cultivated 
lands,  65,702  hectares:  pasturage,  14.040  ditto; 
woods  and  forests,  55,921  ditto;  waste  lands,  95,887 
hectares. 

The  cultivated  lands  form  a girdle  round  the 
island,  aud  in  some  parts  ascend  the  iimnntain- 
slo|»cs  to  considerably  more  than  8.000  ft.  aIm»vu 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  They  are  estimated  to  be 
divided  os  follows : — 


1 Culture 

Culture  1 Product 

1 

( ha«*  Sugar  23,38  t.l  1«  kllog. 

Sugarcane 

- Mola^stfs.xc.  ],ImK,k4o 

[ Hum  . . .Vt.Vaii  litres 

(’offer  . . 

4.179  Coffee  . . flvs/.'oo  kilog 

t lo\ea  . . 

2,980  'Cloves.  . ]!».{,.' Mm 

Cacao  . . 

1*8  Cacao  . . la.ooo 

Tobacco 

471  Tobacco  . 82,000 

Crain,  &c. . 

43,314  t!  rain  (val  00)2,636.947  fr. 

Total  . 

63,702  beet  . 

The  sugarcane  is  mostly  of  the  Batavian  va- 
riety ; it  was  not  very  extensively  cultivated 
before  1818.  but  is  now  largely  grown,  especial  lv 
in  the  E.  division  of  the  island,  where  it  has  al- 
most entirely  superseded  coffee.  The  coffee-plant 
was  introduced  from  Mocha  in  1717,  and  was 
I sulisequentlv  much  cultivated;  hut  having  been 
found  to  suffer  severely  from  hurricanes  and  in- 
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wet's  its  culture  has  been  in  great  part  disenn-  It  is  the  seat  of  a royal  court  and  of  a court  of 
tinned  : the  best  coffee  is  produced  on  the  leeward  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  lias  a college  with  about 
side  of  the  island.  The  cloves  are  chiefly  sent,  to  160  pupils,  a hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  a cele- 
Indin,  where  they  are  exchanged  for  rice:  the  brated  botanical  garden.  Su  Paul,  the  second 
tobacco  obtained  is  not  eiiough  for  home  con-  | town  in  the  island,  on  its  \Y.  coast,  has  10,000  in- 
sumption ; and  the  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  other  , habitants,  with  a fine  church,  a tribunal  of  original 
grain  raised  in  the  island,  does  not  exceed  one-  jurisdiction,  and  a hospital.  Neither  St.  Denis 
fourth  part  of  the  required  supply.  Potatoes,  1 nor  St.  Paul  have  harbours,  but  only  open  and 
lieaits,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  a great  va-  ex  i wised  roadsteads.  (Notices  Statistiqucs  sur  lea 
riety  of  fruits,  dc.,  succeed  remarkably  well.  The  Colonies  Francoises,  p.  1-140;  Etats  de  la  Popu- 
culture  of  cotton  has  lieen  all  but  abandoned:  lation  des  Colonies  Frnmjaiscs.) 
manioc,  introduced  into  the  island  by  the  cele-  J BOUKBON-LANCY,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
brated  M.  de  la  Rourdonnais,  forms  the  staple  : Saone  et  Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
food  of  the  blacks.  Pasturage  being  deficient,  i hill  near  the  Loire,  27  m.  \VX\V.  C handles.  Pop. 
oxen  are  imported  from  Madagascar  : a great  ! 2,814  in  1861.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle 
number  of  the  cattle  are  fed  for  six  months  of ! on  the  summit  of  a steep  rock.  This  town  is  celc- 
tlic  year  upon  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane.  At  brated  for  its  mineral  springs,  of  which  there 
the  *|>eriod  at  which  Bourbon  was  first  occupied  are  seven,  six  cold  ami  one  hot.  They  arc 
by  the  French,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were  employed  in  nervous  affections  and  rheumatisms, 
covered  with  forests,  which  reached  even  to  the  Those  springs  were  known  to  the  Romans  bv  the 
shores;  the  whole  of  the  lower  lands  have  been  name  of  At  put  Nisinei ; and  remains  of  the  balks 
cleared,  but  the  centre  of  the  island  is  still  covered  , they  had  erected  are  said  still  to  exist,  while  nu- 
with  its  primitive  vegetation,  which  affords  forty-  merous  Roman  medals  and  an  entire  and  beautiful 
one  different  species  of  woods  serviceable  for  arts  statue  have  been  dug  up.  The  present  baths  were 
and  manufactures.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish  lieguri  by  Henry  III.  and  finished  by  Henry  IV. 
and  large  turtles,  and  furnish  also  coral  and  amber-  and  Louis  Mil. 

gris.  The  fisheries  occupy  about  160  individuals,  BOUKBON-L'ARCILAMBAUD,  a town  of 
w ho  take  alwiut  150,000  kilog: of  fish  annually,  two-  France,  dep.  Allier,  cap.  cant.,  Id  m.  W.  Moulina. 
fifths  of  which  are  consumed  by  themselves  and  Pop.  3,253  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  at  the 
their  families,  and  the  other  three-fifths  sold  in  bottom  of  a valley,  in  a rich  and  finely  variegated 
the  island,  realising  about  300,000  francs  a year,  country.  The  towers  are  all  that  now  remain  of 
The  island  is  divided  into  two  arroiidisscincnts,  the  famous  Chateau  de  Bourbon,  rebuilt  in  the 
called  ‘ Du  Vent,’  and  ‘ Sous  le  Vent/  six  cantons,  thirteenth  century.  The  Holy  Chapel,  erected  in 
and  thirteen  communes:  and  contains  two  towns,  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Antic  of  France,  ami  so 
those  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Paul.  There  ore  eight  much  admired,  was  destroyed  at  the  Revolution, 
market-towns,  heads  of  cantons,  roost  of  which  The  town  is  now  celebrated  only  for  its  mineral 
arc  built  on  the  coast.  The  chief  manufacturing  springs  and  baths,  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
establishments  are  brick  and  limekilns,  tanneries,  : and  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  cases  of  parnlv- 
forgea  and  foundries,  tin-ware  factories,  a brewery,  sis,  rheumatism,  and  gun-shot  wounds.  They  are 
and  manufactories  of  bags  of  j>alm-leaf  (mes  tte  frequented  from  May  to  September.  There  is 
romud).  Nearly  oil  the  exports  goto,  and  nearly  good  accommodation  for  visitors,  and  a hospital 
all  the  imports  come  from,  France.  The  commerce  for  the  indigent. 

with  Great  Britain  is  insignificant.  The  total  ex-  This  town  had  for  a lengthened  period  lords  of 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom  direct  amounted,  in  its  own.  who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimar, 
the  year  1801,  to  5.501/.,  representing  6,271  cwts.  who  lived  in  921,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tins 
of  unrefined  sugar.  In  1859,  us  well  ns  in  1862  Simple,  was  the  first  of  these  barons  of  whom 
and  1863,  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain  was  there  is  any  authentic  account.  Having  been 
nil.  The  chief  imports  from  France  are  rice,  succeeded  by  his  third  son  Arehambaud,  his  nuruc 
wheat,  oil,  wines,  cattle,  timlier,  salt,  glass  porce-  became  that  of  all  his  successors  in  the  seignorv. 
Inin.  &c.,  with  cottons  and  other  manufactured  Arehambaud  IX.,  the  last  of  the  name,  having 
goods.  The  total  import*  from  France,  in  1863,  accomjianied  St.  Louis  to  the  Hast,  died  in  Cyprus, 
were  of  the  value  of  39,654,186  fr„  or  1,586,167/.;  Beatrix  of  Burgundy,  his  grand-daughter,  married 
and  the  total  exports  to  France  amounted  to  Robert  of  France,  Count  of  Clermont,  one  of  the 
28.472,455  fr„  or  1,138.898/.  The  government  is  \ sons  of  St.  Louis,  bringing  to  him  in  dowry  the 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  French  colonies,  and  I lordships  of  Bourlioii,  Charohus,  and  St.  Just,  in 
is  administered  by  a governor,  and  a council  of  Champagne.  Their  posterity,  according  to  the 
thirty  members,  elected  by  the  domiciliated  French  | custom  of  the  house,  took  the  surname  of  Bour- 
colonists  paving  u direct  contribution  of  200  fr.  bon;  and  subsequently  tilled  the  thrones  of 'France, 
annually.  There  is  u royal  court,  with  two  courts  ! Spain,  Naples,  and  Lucca. 

of  assize,  two  tribunals  t,f  primary  jurisdiction,  I BOP  EBON  NK-LES- RAINS,  a town  of  France, 
and  a justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton.  I dep.  Haute  Manic,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  confluence  of 

Hour)  sin  contains  a college  and  numerous  schools.  ! the  Home  ami  the  A ponce,  21  m.  ENE.  Langres. 
sixteen  churches,  two  hospitals  two  establishment*  Pop.  4,080  in  1861.  The  towu  is  agreeably  sit u- 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  two  prisons.  Four  ated  on  the  plateau  mid  acclivity  of  a hill ; and 
newspapers  are  published  in  it,  and  there  is  a pub-  1 having  been  nearly  burnt  down  iu  1717,  has  been 
lie  library  at  St.  Denis.  The  island  was  discovered  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan,  ami  has  some  fine  pro- 
in  1515  liy  Mnscarenhns,  a Portuguese  navigator,  tnenades  and  fountains.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to 
whose  mime  it  bore,  till  the  French  took  possession  its  hot  baths,  which  occupy  the  site  of  a thermal 
of  it  in  the  next  century.  The  English  t«ok  it  in  ! establishment  of  the  Romans.  The  modem  build- 
1810  ; but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1815.  Tlie  ings  connected  with  the  batlis,  including  the  Hotel 
principal  towns  are  St.  Denis,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  de  Yille,  a recent  erection,  most  part  of  which  is 
Benoit.  St.  Denis,  the  cap.,  is  situated  on  a pla-  • appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  comtumy  using  the 
tcau  on  the  X.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  waters,  are  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  France, 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  lat.  2<J°  OP  30"  : A hospital,  founded  here  in  1732,  for  the  use  of 
S..  long.  55°  30'  E.  It  has  aliout  12,000  inhab.  the  military  attending  the  baths,  has  been  much 
It  is  mostly  of  w<mm1,  the  Jlottl  tlu  Go uvemetnent  enlarged  since,  1815,  and  is  now  ca|iable  of  acconi- 
being  the  only  public  building  of  any  importance.  [ modal  ing  506  soldiers  and  100  officers.  The  heat 
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of  the  water  varies  from  40°  to  52°  Reaumur,  or 
from  about  120°  to  1M°  Fahreuheit.  They  ore 
principally  employed  in  cases  of  paralysis  and 
rheumatism. 

BOU  HI  {ON  - VENDK'E,  or  NAPOLE'ON  - 
VENDE  E,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Vendee,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Von,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  dep.,  40  m.  S. 
Nantes,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  8,298  in  1861.  This  town  occupies  the  site 
of  Hoche-sur-Yon,  a strong  feudal  castle,  having 
near  it  a miserable  little  town.  The  castle,  alter 
undergoing  many  vici wit udea,  was  dismantled 
by  Louis  XIII.,  and  finally  tiestroyed  in  1703. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  the  iiacifieation  of  Vcndde,  it  liecame 
necessary  to  select  a place  for  its  capital,  and 
Roche-sur-Yon  was  fixed  upon.  Najadeon  gave 
the  town,  which  hail  to  he  entirely  created,  his 
own  name,  which  it  bore  till  1815,  when,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon,  it  recovered  its  old 
name.  But  the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  once 
more  brought  hack  the  material  prefix,  hv  which 
the  place  is  still  officially  known  ; though  the 
people  mostly  adhere  to  the  original  name.  The 
old  town  occupies  t he  ravine  between  the  barracks 
and  the  new  town.  The  town  has  a tribunal  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  a departmental  college,  a so- 
ciety of  agriculture,  sciences,  ami  arts,  a public 
library  with  5,000  volumes,  a hospital,  and  a 
theatre. 

m BOURBOURG,  a town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  canal  of  Colme,  communicating 
with  Dunkirk,  0 m.  SW.  Dunkirk.  Pop.  2,617  in 
1861.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  miry  nature 
of  the  soil  (Iwmrbeux)  on  which  it  Is  built,  it  has 
fabriin  of  tobacco,  not  t cries,  and  tile-works.  Pre- 
viously to  the  revolution  there  was  here  an  abbacy 
for  noble  ladies,  of  which  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  patroness. 

BOURG,  or  BOUKG-EN-BRESSE,  a town  of 
France,  de'p.  Ain,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the 
Keyxsouse,  21  m.  ESK.  Macon;  on  the  railway 
from  Macon  to  Chainlierv.  Pop.  14,052  in  1861. 
Situation  pleasant;  streets  narrow  and  crooked: 
formerly  almost  all  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
and  many  of  them  are  so  still,  hut  within  the 
last  half-century  the  use  of  stone  has  become  more 
general.  It  is  traversed  by  the  little  rivulet  (’one, 
and  has  several  fine  fountains.  The  ditches  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  were  dried  in  1771,  and 
have  !>oen  converted  into  gardens.  Principal  pub- 
lic buildings — the  cathedral  or  high  church,  the 
lmllc-au-blt*  or  grenettc,  theatre.  Hotel  de  Ville, 
prefecture  ami  a monument  in  honour  of  Gen. 
Joubert.  It  has  n court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a 
departmental  college,  a primary  normal  school,  a 
public  library  with  18,(H)0  volumes,  a society  of 
emulation  and  agriculture,  a departmental  mu- 
seum, a l)otanical  garden,  and  several  gratuitous 
courses  of  instruction  in  different  dejMirtinents  of 
science  ami  art.  Six  high  roads  meet  here,  liesides 
the  railway,  which  on  this  place  runs  a branch  line 
to  Besamjon.  The  celebrated  astronomer  Lalande 
was  a native  of  Bourg.  Adjoining  Bourg  Is  the 
church  of  Brou,  a vast  edifice,  lH*gim  in  loll,  and 
containing  some  fine  tombs.  There  is  attached  to 
it  a diocesan  seminary,  with  140  scholars.  Bourg 
is  very  ancient,  being  supposed  by  De  Thou  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Forum  Segusinnonim  of  the 
Romans;  hut  according  to  D’Anville,  Feurs  on 
the  Loire  Is  identical  with  the  Forum  Segusia- 
iiorum.  After  being  long  sutjject  to  the  house  of 
Savoy,  Bourg  was  united  to  France  in  1601. 

Bouro,  or  Boiiko-suh-Gikondk,  a town  of 
France,  dep.  Gironde,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Dor- 
dogne, near  its  continence  with  the  Garonne,  15  m. 
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N.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  2,781  in  1861.  It  hnansmall 
port,  where  the  com,  wine,  and  other  products  of 
the  environs,  an*  shipped. 

BOL'RGAN  EU  F,  a town  of  France,  de'p.  (’reuse, 
cap.  arrmid..  agreeably  situated  on  the  Thorion, 
18  in.  8SW.  Gueret.  Pup.  8,226  in  1861,  It  has 
two  porcelain-works,  and  a |*aj>er  manufactory. 
This  town  was,  for  a considerable  |»eriod.  the  resi- 
dence of  Zizim,  or  I)jem,  the  younger  brother  of 
Bayazid  1 1.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  was  confined 
in  it,  And  other  places  in  France,  ill  consequence  of 
a dishonourable  treaty  negotiated  in  1482  between 
Bayazid  and  Pierre  d’  Aubusson,  grand  master  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  lord  of  Bourgancuf,  who 
had  given  Zizim  a safe  conduct.  A large  tower, 
in  which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  confined, 
still  exists.  Having  been  liberated  from  his  im- 
prisonment in  this  place,  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  carried  to  Italy  in  1487,  where  be  is  said  to 
have  Ixicn  poisoned  in  1405,  by  an  agent  of  his 
brother  ami  the  infamous  Pope  Alexamler  VI. 

BOURGAS,  or  BOURGIIAS,  a sea-|H>rt  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Houmelia,on  the  Black  Sea, 
at  the  Imttom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  70  ni. 
NE.  Adrinnople;  lat.  42°  29'  W N.,  long.  27°  28' 
E.  Pop.  6.000.  It  is  built  on  a promontory  of  a 
moderate  height,  ami  has  a neat  clean  appearance. 
Its  fortress  is  in  ruins.  It  has  a celebrated  manu- 
factory of  pottery.  ‘A  fine  clay  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  formed  into  pipe  IjowIk, 
cups,  and  other  utensils.  These  are  unglazed,  but 
highly  polished,  and  ornamented  with  gilding. 
In  this  state  they  are  exposed  fofsale  in  thesho|>s 
of  the  bazar,  which  forms  the  principal  street  of 
the  town  ; and  as  these  shops  an*  matted,  and  kept 
clean  and  neat,  the  whole  has  a rich  and  showy 
appearance.  They  pride  themselves  on  this  little 
manufacture,  ami  sell  it  proportionally  dear.' 
(Walsh’s  Journey,  p.  120,  4th  ed.)  The  town  has 
also  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  butter,  cheese,  iron, 
niul  other  productions  of  the  contiguous  country. 
The  Gulf  of  Bourgnx  is  open  to  the  E. : the  an- 
chorage is  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  has  a depth 
of  from  12  to  5 fathoms. 

BOUKG-DK-PK'AGK,  a town  of  France,  drfp. 
Drome,  cap. cant.,  on  the  Isere,  10  m.  NE.  Valence, 
Pop.  4,264  in  1861.  The  river  separates  it  from 
Homans,  of  which  it  is  properly  a suburb.  It  is 
neat  and  well  built : and  has  manufactures  of  hats 
and  coarse  silk,  with  dye-works,  rope-works,  and 
tanneries.  (See  Romans.) 

BUL’KG-D'OYSANS,  a town  of  France,  difp. 
Isere,  can.  cant.,  on  the  Rive,  near  where  it  falls 
into  the  Komanche,  in  a deep  valley  at  the  bottom 
of  a steep  hill,  18  m.  SE.  Grenoble.  Pop.  2,796 
in  1861.  The  town  principally  consists  of  two 
long  streets,  with  ill-lmilt  houses,  many  of  which 
have  their  windows  fitted  up  with  oiled  paper  in- 
stead of  glass.  The  valley  in  which  the  town  is 
situated  seems  to  Ik*  on  all  sides  enclosed  by 
mountains,  and  was  for  a while  completely  sub- 
merged and  formed  into  a deep  extensive  lake. 
This  inundation  was  occasioned  by  the  course  of 
the  Konmnclie  having  been  obstructed, in  the  11th 
century,  at  the  point  where  it  escapes  from  the 
valley,  by  rubbish  brought  down  from  the  adjoin- 
ing mountains.  This  natural  mound,  having  been 
gradually  undermined,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
the  waters  of  the  lake  made  their  cscajie  on  the 
15th  Sept.,  1219,  sweeping  all  before  them  as  far 
as  Grenoble,  which  was  laid  under  water. 

BOURGES  (an.  Anirirnm),  a city  of  France, 
de'p.  Cher,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive 
plain  at  the  continence  of  the  Auron  and  the  Kvre, 
124  in.  S.  Paris,  on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to 
Lyons.  Pop.  28,064  in  1861.  The  town  is  agree - 
ably  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  is 
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surrounded  by  a thick  wall  flanked  at  regular  I 
distance*  with  lofty  towers ; but  the  houses  are  | 
mean-looking,  being  low  and  having  their  gables  I 
to  the  streets.  Large  tracts,  occupied  by  gardens,  | 
nurseries,  and  promenades,  are  enclosed  within 
the  walls,  so  that  the  streets  have  a deserted  as- 
pect, though  less  so  at  present  than  formerly,  the 
population  having  increased  rapidly  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Bourges  contains  some  fine  old 
public  buildings.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  i 
cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  edifices  in  j 
France.  In-gun  in  846,  but  not  finished  for  some 
centuries  afterwards.  It  is  348  ft.  in  length,  by 
1*23  in  breadth,  and  has  several  towers,  the  highest 
of  which  has  an  elevation  of  ‘221  ft.  The  palace 
of  the  archbishop  is  also  a fine  edifice;  its  garden, 
laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  has  an  obelisk  in  honour  of 
the  Due  de  Charost.  The  Hotel  de  Yille,  built  by 
Jacques  Occur,  famous  alike  for  his  skill  and  suc- 
cess as  a merchant  and  financier,  bis  immense 
wealth,  and  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  is  a splendid  Gothic  mansion,  that  cost  a 
vast  sum.  lies  ides  the  mayoralty,  it  furnishes 

accommodation  for  the  courts  of  law.  The  prisons 
are  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
dues  de  Bern ; and  the  remains  of  the  old  tower 
that  formerly  commanded  the  town,  and  which 
was  demolished  in  1651,  serve  to  enclose  the 
courts  of  the  prison.  There  arc  also  the  Hotel  de 
Prefecture,  formerly  the  Hotel  de  ITntcndance, 
barracks,  a small  but  elegant  theatre,  a college, 
two  large  hospitals,  and  a public  library  with 
13,000  volumes.  Bourges  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce,  of  a royal  college  with  about  240 
pupils,  a primary  normal  school,  a diocesan  semi- 
nary with  above  100  pupils,  and  a secondary 
ecclesiastical  school ; it  lias  also  a society  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  arts:  a course  of  geometry 
and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  and  a school  of 
midwifery.  It  has  manufacture*  of  fine  and  coarse 
cloths,  and  hosiery,  ami  its  cutlery  has  been  long 
in  high  estimation.  There  are  in  the  town  two 
mineral  springs. 

Bourges  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a celebrated 
university  established  by  Louis  XI.  in  1463;  but 
this  having  been  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  its 
place  has  l>een  supplied  by  the  royal  college  already 
alluded  to.  Louis  XI.  was  bom  in  this  town:  and 
it  is  also  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  preacher 
Bourdaloue,  Jacques  Occur,  and  other  distinguished 
persons. 

To  mark  his  respect  for  his  native  place,  Louis 
XI.  not  only  gave  it  a university,  but  also  con- 
ferred on  its  mayors  and  magistrates  the  privilege 
of  nobility.  This,  however,  was  anything  hut  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  served  only  to  fill  the 
town  with  poor  gentlemen,  and  to  discourage 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  clergy  were 
also  exceedingly  numerous.  But  most  of  the 
religious  establishments  were  suppressed  at  the 
revolution,  when  the  privileges  and  distinctions  of 
the  nobility  ami  gentry  were  also  alsdishcd. 

Bourges  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
France,  it  was  taken  by  Cmsar,  anno  52  B.C., 
and  was  for  475  years  the  capital  of  Aquitaine. 
It  has  suffered  much  at  different  periods  from  war, 
fire,  and  pestilence.  Several  councils  have  been 
held  in  it;  and  here,  in  1483,  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  denominated  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, was  accepted  by  the  French  clergy. 

BOURGNEUF,  a sea-port  town  of  Franco,  de'p. 
Loire  Infcrieure,  cap.  cant.,  23  m.  SW.  Nantes, 
l'op.  2,893  in  1861.  The  port  dries  at  low  water; 
and  the  hay,  which  is  extensive,  is  gradually  fill- 
ing up  with  sand.  A branch  line  of  railway  con- 
nects the  town  with  Nantes  ami  Bourbon- Vcnddc. 
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There  were  formerly  in  the  vicinity  very  exten- 
sive salt  marshes,  the  produce  of  which  wss 
largely  exported;  but  these,  though  still  very 
considerable,  are  now  materially  diminished. 
There  are  on  the  coast  large  boils  oi  oysters. 

BOURGOIN  (an.  Brrgusium ),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  1 si-re,  cap.  canu,  on  the  Bourbre,  in  a fine 
situation,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills.  9 m.  \V. 

I .a  Tour-du-Pin.  Pop.  4,851  in  1881,  The  town 
is  neat  and  well  built ; has  a tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction,  ami  manufactures  of  calicoes,  with 
paper-mills  and  flour-mills.  It  is  favourably 
situated  for  commerce,  In-ing  traversed  by  the 
railway  from  Grenoble  to  Lyons. 

BOURG-ST.-ANDEOL,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Ardecho.  in  an  agreeable  situation  on  the  Rhone, 

9 rn.  S.  Viviers.  Pop.  4,637  in  1861.  The  town 
has  several  good  buildings,  and  neat  well-kept 
streets ; a quav  along  the  river,  and  a handsome 
su*|M-nsion  bridge  over  it,  with  some  trade  in 
com,  wine,  and  silk.  It  is  named  fn*m  St. 
Andcol,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Yivarais. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town  is  a remarkable  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  sculptured  on  the  face  of  a 
rock,  but  now  a good  deal  defaced.  It  has  been 
very  variously  inteqireted : some  antiquaries 
having  supposed  it  to  be  Diana  in  chase  of  a 
stag,  and  others  that  it  represents  a sacrifice  in 
honour  of  the  god  Mithras. 

BOURGUEIL,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  can.  cant.,  in  a flue  valley  on  the  Doigt, 
9 m.  NNW.  Chinon.  Pop.  3,416  in  1861.  It 
has  a communal  college,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fruitful  gardens,  where  anise,  coriander,  liquorice, 
and  other  plants,  are  cultivated  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  supply  materials  for  a pretty  extensive 
trade.  Its  vicinity  also  produces  fine  red  wine. 

BOURLOS,  or  BOOR  LOS,  a lake  or  lagoon  <>( 
Egypt,  Ik- tween  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches 
of  the  Nile,  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
which  it  is  everywhere  separated  by  a narrow 
neck  of  land,  except  at  one  point  where  it  com- 
municates with  the  sea  hv  a uarrow  channel,  an- 
ciently the  Sibbenitic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
about  38  in.  in  length,  and  17  m.  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  Is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  several 
canals ; and  is  mostly  shallow  and  marshy,  being 
navigable  only  along  its  N.  shore. 

BOURN,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Lincoln,  fiarts  of  Kesteven,  wapentake  Avelaml, 
91  m.  N.  London.  Area,  8,190  acres.  Pop.  of 
par.,  1821,  2,242;  1831.2,589:  1861,8,730.  Pop. 
of  town,  3,060  in  1861.  Bourn  is  situated  in  a 
level  district  a<(jacent  to  the  fens,  the  town  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  one  long  street  of  well-built 
modem  houses : the  church  is  the  remaining 
portion  of  a much  larger  structure,  in  the  Norman 
style  with  2 towers.  There  are  Itaptist  and  Wes- 
I leyan  chapels ; an  endowed  free  school  for  30 
| children ; 2 almshouses,  one  supporting  6 old 
men,  the  other  6 women ; and  a town  hall,  a 
handsome  modem  edifice,  on  the  site  of  one  built 
by  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  reign  of  Klizatath  ; it 
has  a market-place  under.  The  weekly  market 
is  on  Saturday.  Annual  fairs  are  held  April  7, 
May  7,  and  Oct.  29.  A navigable  caual  extends 
from  the  town  to  Spalding  and  Boston,  by  which 
coal,  timber,  and  other  commodities  are  supplied. 
The  Great  Northern  railway  ulso  ha*  a station 
here.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  leather 
and  wool.  There  are  several  large  tan-yards. 
Petty  sessions  for  the  j>arts  of  Kesteven  are  also 
held  in  the  town,  and  it  is  a polling  place  for  that 
district  and  Holland.  The  name  is  derived  from 
a small  stream  of  remarkably  pure  water,  which 
gushes  from  a source  near  Bourn.  Roman  coins 
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and  tcssclatod  pavements  have  lieen  found  on  the  | attack  is  represented  by  Isaaeco  and  Adami 
site ; trenches  and  mounds  of  a Saxon  castle  are  I Fatouroa,  Park's  native' friends,  to  have  been 
traceable:  a priory  of  Augustine  monks  was  1 owing  to  the  knavery  of  a chief,  who,  secretin" 
founded  in  Wm.  II.' 's  reign,  whose  revenue,  at  the  the  presents  entrusted  to  him  by  Park  for  the 
general  suppression,  was  197/.  17*.  bd.  Win.  I king,  excited  the  indignation  of' the  latter,  bv 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  (Elizabeths  minister),  was  telling  him,  ‘ the  white  men  had  left  nothing  for 
bom  in  this  town  in  1520.  Dr.  Dodd,  once  cele-  him.’  The  explanation  given  to  Lander  on  the 
bra  ted  as  a |*>pulnr  preacher,  but  now  principally  spot,  twenty  years  later,  however,  was,  that  the 
remembered  by  his  disgraceful  death,  was  also  a natives  took  the  adventurers  for  a part  v of  Fella- 
native  of  Bourn.  tahs,  which  nation  had  just  then  commenced  that 

B<  HJRTANG,  a fortified  village  of  the  Nether-  series  of  usurpations  which  they  have  since  carried 
lands,  prov.  Groningen,  in  the  extensive  morass  to  an  extreme  height.  Be  this  as  it  mav  the 
of  the  same  name,  31  m.  ESE.  Groningen.  The  destruction  of  the  traveller  was  signalised  by 
morass,  though  it  increases  its  strength,  renders  feastings  and  rejoicings ; but  before  the  revelries 
it  unhealthy.  Pop.  360  in  1861.  The  nlace  was  were  ended,  it  so  chanced  that  an  infectious  dis- 
taken  by  the  Sjiaiiiards  in  1593,  and  by  the  order  broke  out  among  the  Boussians,  sweeping 
French  in  1795.  off  the  sultan  and  a great  number  of  his  subjects 

BOL’SSA,  a city  of  Interior  Africa,  and  cap.  among  whom,  it  is  reported,  the  murderers  of  the 
of  a prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  an  isl  of  the  : party  were  included.  The  effect  of  this  upon  a 
Niger;  lat.  10®  14'  N.,  long.  6°  IP  E.  Pop.  ac-  superstitious  people  may  he  conceived;  pravers 
cording  to  Clapperton,  10,000  or  12,000;  but,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  white  man’s 
according  to  Lander,  16,000  or  18,000.  The  conn-  ! god,  and  an  expression  grew  into  use  among  the 
try  in  the  neighbourhood  is  bold  and  rocky,  which  surrounding  nations,  of  which  subsequent  travel- 
renders  Bousba  a place  of  considerable  strength,  | lers  have  felt  the  full  benefit,  ‘ l)n  not  hurt  the 
for  its  walls  (which  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  i white  men,  unless  you  would  perish  like  the  people 
kept  in  good  nqiair)  extend  to,  and  are  united  of  Bimsm.'  The  Bolivian*  themselves  share  fullv 

with,  the  two  extremities  of  a rocky  precipice  in  this  feeling ; they  are  overwhelmed  with  shame 
which  skim  the  W.  branch  of  the  enclosing  river,  at  a recurrence  to*  the  subject,  nml  plead  their 
The  houses  are,  however,  built  in  detached  patches,  youth  at  the  time,  or  their  personal  innocence 
and  do  not  occupy  more  than  a tenth  jiart  of  the  without  attempting  the  slightest  exculpation  of 
walled  area,  presenting  the  appearance  of  several  their  fathers.  (Park’s  Journal ; Lander  s Records, 
small  villages,  rather  than  of  one  continuous  i.  144-9.) 

town.  The  prov.  of  Boussa  extends  about  50  m.  BOUSSAC,  a town  of  France,  dep.  C re  use,  cap. 
X.  of  the  river,  and  is  about  the  same  length  from  arromL,  on  a stem  rock,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
N.  to  S.,  the  city  lying  about  15  m.  from  its  S.  Veron,  and  the  Little  Creuse,  21  m.  NE.  Gneret 
extremity.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  on  the  railway  from  Moulins  to  Limoges.  Pop.  995 
that  of  the  iaL,  producing  com,  yams,  cotton,  rice,  in  1861.  Boussac  contains  fewer  inhabitants  than 
timber  trees,  and  other  African  vegetation,  in  the  capital  of  any  other  arron rtissement  in  France, 
great  abundance:  it  also  abounds  in  the  usual  It  stands  on  a rock,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  to 
African  animals;  elephants,  hippopotami,  lions,  carriages;  surrounded  with  walls  flanked  with 
ami  tigers.  Boussa  is  considered,  jmlilically,  a*  bastions,  commanded  by  an  old  embattled  castle 

part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Borgoo;  but  it  from  which  the  view  extends  along  a defile  formed* 
ap|K*ars  na  if  the  different  states  were  perfectly  bv  arid  and  wild  mountains.  The  town  is  os 
independent  of  each  other,  though  all  speaking  gloomy  a residence  as  can  well  lie  imagined, 
the  same  language;  at  all  events,  the  communt-  BODXWILLEK,  or  BUSCH  WEI  LF.R.n  town 
cations  of  the  Sultan  of  Boussa  with  Clrtp|H>rton  of  France,  ddp.  Bas  Iikin,  cap.  cant.,  near  the 
and  Lander  seem  to  have  hail  no  reference  to  Moder,  surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests,  20  m 
any  controlling  power.  Of  the  Borgoo  states,  NVV.  Strasburg.  Pop.  3,825  in  1X61.  It  is  com- 
Itoussa  is,  if  not  the  largest,  the  most  populous  manded  by  a fine  old  Gothic  castle,  and  has  ma- 
nnd  most  powerful.  (Clapjx*rtoti’s  2nd  Lxped.  nufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  arms,  and  braziers’ 
pp.  96-106;  Lander’s  Recoros,  i.  141-143.)  ware,  with  breweries  and  bleachfields. 

Boiissa  jsisMcsses  a melancholy  interest  from  its  BOVA,  au  inland  town  of  Southern  Italv  prov. 
being  the  spot  where  the  enterprising  Mungo  Reggio,  cap.  cant.,  on  a mountain.  17  ro*  ESE.* 
Park  met  his  death.  After  his  first  successful  Reggio.  Pop.  4,020  in  1862.  This  town  suffered 
expedition  in  the  service  of  the  African  Associm-  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1783,  but  was  re- 
turn, that  adventurous  traveller  was  employed  by  built  in  better  taste  under  the  patronage  of  Fer- 
govcniment  to  complete  hu  own  partial  discovery  dinand  IV.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric;  has  a 
of  the  course  of  the  Niger.  This  commission  lie  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  a seminary  a 
did  not  live  to  effect;  after  traversing  a far  larger  hospital,  and  2 monts-de-pute. 
portion  of  Africa  than  had  before  been  traversed  This,  as  well  ns  several  other  towns  in  the  Nea- 
by  any  Eunqicaii,  his  boat  was  attacked  by  a politan  states,  is  believed  to  have  lieen  founded 
native  arm  v at  this  place,  where  the  river  is  shut  in  or  at  all  events  to  have  been  occupied,  bv  furit  ives 
by  two  high  neks,  leaving  barely  passage  room  for  riving  from  Epirus  and  the  Morea  to  escape  the 
the  current,  a*  through  a door,  (Adami  Fatouma’s  cruelty  of  the  Turks.  The  foundation  of  Bova  is 
Journal,  p.  214.)  Assailed  from  the  top  of  these  ascribed  to  the  great  immigration  which  took 
rooks.  Park  defended  himself  for  a long  while,  place  in  1477,  when  John  Cast  riot,  son  or  the 
throwing  all  his  provisions  overlxiard  to  lighten  famous  George  Cast  riot,  or  Soanderheg,  was  cx- 
his  boat ; till,  finding  all  hoi>e  of  successful  re-  polled  from  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  Turk- 
sistance  at  an  end,  he,  with  his  remaining  com-  ish  conqueror,  Mahomet  II.  At  later  periods 
pnnioiis,  leaped  into  the  water,  in  a last  attempt  similar  immigrations  took  place  from  Corona  and 
to  escape  by  swimming,  and  was  drowned,  or,  as  Maina.  The  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
is  more  probable,  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  missiles  have  continued  to  be  a distinct  race,  and  have 
hurled  down  upon  him.  The  Ixwit  subsequently  preserved  tbe  language  and  dress,  though  not  the 
drifted  on  a reef  of  sunken  rocks,  not  half  a stone's  religion,  of  their  forefathers.  They  occupy  several 
throw  from  Boussa  ; and  a slave  of  Park,  the  only  towns  and  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
living  remnant  of  his  unfortunate  expedition,  was  dom,  their  total  numlx*r  taring  at  present  supposed 
made  prisoner.  The  cause  of  this  murderous  to  amount  to  about  52,000. 
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BO  VET  TRACEY,  a pnr.  and  town  of  England, 1 convents.  A battle  took  place  near  this  town  in 
ro.  Devon,  hand  Teignbridge,  166  m.  SW.  Gy  W.  | 1784,  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Imperialists, 
London.  Area  6,480  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  18*21,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

1,685;  1831,  1,607,  and  2,080  in  1861.  The  town  | BOXTEL,  a village  of  the  Netherlands,  toot. 
Mauds  on  the  slope  of  a bill,  at  the  base  of  which  Brabant,  on  the  Dommel,  7 m.  S.  Bois-le-Duc. 
the  Bovey  flows,  and  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  Pop.  4,205  in  1861.  Here  was  fought,  <*n  the 
bridge  of  three  arches.  There  is  one  main  street,  14th  Aug.,  1794,  an  obstinate  action  between 
which  branches  off  at  the  ancient  market-place  the  French  anti  the  allied  British  and  Dutch 
like  a Y,  one  part  continuing  up  the  ns  mat,  the  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
other  extending  to  the  bridge.  There  are  a few  The  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
respectable  modem  houses,  but  the  greater  part  and  obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Moose, 
are  ancient,  and  meanly  built.  The  church  is  a I BOYLE,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Roseotn- 
( iothic  structure,  with  a good  tower,  at  the  E.  end  mon.  prov. Connaught,  on  the  Bovle,  94  m.  \VN\V. 
of  the  town;  there  are  also  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  Dublin,  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway. 
clia|ielsa  anil  an  endowed  free  school  for  twenty-  Pop.  3,433  in  1831,  and  8,098  in  1861.  The  census 
four  children.  Annual  cattle  fairs  are  held  on  of  1861  gave  160  males  and  201  females  as  be- 
Easter  Mon.,  Holy  Tliurs.,  1st  Thurs.  July,  1st  longing  to  the  Established  Church, and  1,268 male 
Tburs.  Nov.  'Hie  market  (granted  in  1259)  has  with  1,375  female  Roman  Catholics;  the  rest 
been  discontinued  within  the  present  century.  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  Boyle  is  divided 
There  are  two  potteries,  which  employ  many  of  by  the  river  into  two  portions,  which  are  con- 
the  inhabitants;  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  nected  by  a tine  modem  bridge;  and  there  an* 
agriculture;  serge  weaving  and  wool  combing  two  other  bridges  near  the  town.  The  public 
were  once  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  j buildings  arc  the  parish  church,  two  Rom.  Cath. 
have  become  extinct,  only  within  a recent  period.  I chapels,  and  Baptist  and  Methodist  meeting- 
A portreeve  and  bailiff  are  annually  appointed  at  . houses;  a new  market -house,  a lecture-roora,  and 
a court  leet  held  hv  the  lord  of  the  manor.  i large  barracks.  It  is  a constabulary  station;  and 

The  Bovey  heathfield,  extending  at  the  l>nse  of  j has  n dispensary,  bridewell,  savings’  hank,  and 
the  town,  is  a low  moory  tract.  In* tween  7 and  8 m.  loan  fund.  The  chief  articles  of  trade,  which  is 
in  circ.,  surrounded  by  hills  which  open  to  the  SE.,  wholly  carried  on  by  land  carriage,  are  grain, 
in  which  direction  the  Teign  flows  alter  being  butter,  and  flax : some  coarse  woollens  are  manu- 
joined  by  the  Bovey.  The  granite  hills  on  the  factored.  The  but  ter- market  is  on  Mondays,  but 
outskirts  of  Dartmoor  rise  on  the  W.  side,  amt  the  principal  market-day  is  Saturday : fairs  on 
the  green  sand  range  of  Haldon  on  the  E.  The  March  6,  April  8,  May  9*  and  30,  July  9 and  25, 
Bovey  coal  and  clay  formations  traverse  this  Aug.  16,  Oct.  1,  and  Nov.  25. 
plain  in  a SE.  direction,  their  outcrop  being  at  The  corporation,  under  a charter  granted  by 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands.  James  I.,  m 1618,  consists  of  the  borough-master. 
There  are  seven  beds  of  lignite,  In  all  forming  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  num her  of 
continuous  strata  of  about  76  ft.  in  thickness,  freemen.  It  returned  two  mem.  to  the  Irish 
and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  28  ft.  at  the  part  II.  of  C.  until  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfran- 
where  they  are  worked  for  the  use  of  the  pot-  chitted.  General  sessions  arc  held  every  nine 
tery,  which  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  is  months,  and  petty  sessions  on  Mondays.  A sene- 
almost  the  only  purpose  to  which  the  fuel  is  np-  | schul's  court  m the  town  has  jurisdiction  in  several 
preprinted,  the  imperfect  combustion  and  large  - adjoining  baronies,  hut  none  in  the  lx*rough. 
proportion  of  ashes  rendering  it  unavailable  for  Branches  of  the  Belfast  and  Agricultural  banks 
general  purposes,  though  occasionally  used  in  the  were  opened  here  in  1835  and  1836. 
cottages  of  the  neighUiuring  poor.  The  clay  beds  BOYNE,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  has  its  source 
overlie  the  lignite:  there  arc  five  in  all.  running  in  the  bog  of  Allen,  near  Caibeny,  in  Kildare, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  alternating  with  225  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  NK. 
heils  of  sand  and  gravel ; the  four  western  beds  by  Trim,  Navan,  and  Slane,  to  Tulloghallen, 
are  potter’s  clay ; the  other  pipe  clay : shafts  are  whence  it  follows  an  E.  course  to  Drogheda, 
sunk  on  and  through  them,  at  intervals,  for  6 or  uniting  with  the  sen  about  2 m.  lower  down.  The 
7 m.  along  their  course,  at  such  parts  as  are  found  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only  2 ft.  water  at  low  spring- 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  market ; they  vary  in  ebbs,  and  from  9 to  10  ft.  at  high  water : hence 
depth  from  40  to  90  ft.,  the  lignite  being  always  only  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  can  come  up  to 
arrived  at  in  sinking  through  the  four  western  Drogheda.  It  has  been  rendered  navigable  for 
beds,  and  a fine  sand  under  the  eastern  one.  From  barges  as  far  as  Navan. 

60,000  to  60,000  tons  of  this  clay  are  shipped  The  Boyne  will  be  ever  memorable  in  British 
annually  at  the  port  of  Teignmouth  for  the  Staf-  history  for  the  important  victory  gained  on  its 
fordshire  potteries,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  hanks,  alxmt  8 m.  above  Drogheda,  on  the  1st  of 
excavated  in  the  parish  of  Kings teinton,  and  con-  July,  1690,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
vcved  thither  by  the  Stover  Canal,  formed  through  William  III.,  over  those  of  James  II.  This  vic- 
tims inland  basin,  and  locking  into  the  Teign,  i ton*,  by  securing  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  prin- 
about  8 tn.  above  the  place  of  shipment.  This  ciples  of  government  established  at  the  Revolu- 
caual  effectually  drained  the  greater  part  of  what  turn,  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
had  previously  been  an  unhealthy  morass,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  British  empire  in 
fitted  it  for  cultivation  ; a railway  from  the  Hav tor  wealth,  power,  and  population.  In  1736,  an  obelisk, 
granite  quarries  traverses  the  henthfield,  and  ter-  150  ft.  in  height,  was  erected  in  commemoration 
inmates  ai  the  head  of  it : both  were  creations  of  of  this  great  event,  on  the  point  facing  the  ford  at 
the  Templar  family,  whose  mansion  and  property  Oldhridge.  2 m.  W.  Drogheda,  where  King  Wil- 
have  since  been  transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  liam  was  wounded  in  the  arm  on  the  evening  pre- 
IiOVINO  (an.  Vibinum),  a town  of  Southern  vious  to  the  battle. 

Italy,  prov.  Foggin,  Capitanata,  rap.  distr.,  on  BRA,  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov.  Cuneo, 
the  declivity  of  a mountain,  watered  by  the  Or-  cap.  mand..  near  the  N.  hank  of  the  Stum,  22  m. 
vnre,  19  m.  SSW.  Foggia.  Fop.  6,790  in  1862.  N.  Mondovu  Fop.  12,946  in  1862.  It  hits  three 
It  is  fortified,  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  the  i parish  churches  a hospital,  with  fabrics  of  silk 
residence  of  a judge  of  primary  jurisdiction ; it  land  linen,  and  a considerable  trade  in  com  and 
has  a cathedral,  two  parish  churches,  and  several  j cotton.  It  is  reckoned  particularly  healthy. 
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BRABANT,  N.  and  K.,  provinces  of  the  low  ' 
Cuunlricfi,  the  first,  making  jwirt  of  the  kingdom  of  J 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  latter  of  that  of  Helium,  : 
which  see. 

KRACCIAXO,  a town  (an.  Sa/mtr)  and  lake 
(an.  Ltuua  Habatuuu)  <»f  Central  Italy.  26  m.  N.  . 
Rome.  Pop,  2f500  in  1862.  The  town  is  situated  j 
on  the  W,  side  of  the  lake,  is  well  built,  lws  a 
flourishing  paj**r  manufactory,  and  am  appearance 
of  prosperity.  It  has  a magnificent  feudal  castle 
Indulging  to  the  Torlonia  family,  now  dukes  of 
Braccumo. 

'Ihe  lake  is  nearly  circuhir;  its  circnmference, 
without  following  all  the  windings  of  the  shore, 
being  about  20  m.  It  is  not  generally  deep,  but  is 
well  stocked  with  fish.  The  Monte  Kocca  Ro- 
mano, covered  with  wood,  rises  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  lake,  and  it  is  in  most  parts  bordered  by  hills. 
Besides  Braeeiano,  it  has  on  its  margin  iTrivig- 
liuno  (an.  Trrlnmianum ),  Anguillara  (ail.  Awju- 
lara),  Vicarcllo  (an.  Viviu i Anre/ii),  San  Stcfano, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  several  Roman  villas, 
dre.  It  gives  rise  to  the  river  Arum*  (an.  Aru),  \ 
which  falls  into  the  sea  about  8 in.  X.  from  the  j 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  The  scenery  round  the  lake  ] 
is  of  the  most  pleasing  and  sylvan  kind. 

BRACK  LEV.  a bor.  ami  town  of  England,  co. 
Northampton,  hund.  King's  Sutton,  56  m.  NW. 
London,  on  the  London  ami  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  2,239  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  a 
slope,  on  ihe  N.  bank  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a two-arched  bridge.  Houses  mostly 
of  unhewn  stone.  There  arc  two  churches  of 
great  antiquity ; a national  school ; almshouses 
founded  in  1663; and  a good  town-hall.  A weekly 
market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  an  annual  fair 
on  St.  Andrew's  day.  Under  a charter  of  2 James 
II.  ithnda  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  and  26  capital 
burgesses;  and  these,  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised,  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  returning  two  mem.  to  the 
11.  of  C.  The  charter  authorised  courts  of  record 
and  of  quarter  sessions,  but  they  have  long  been 
disused.  The  borough  comprises  two  distinct 
parishes,  only  ecclesiastically  united,  Brack  ley  St. 
James,  and  Brackley  St.  Peter.  It  is  the  union 
towm  of  3tt  parishes. 

BRADFORD,  a par.,  market  towm,  and  parL 
and  municipal  bor.  of  England.  W.  riding  co. 
York,  81  m.  VV.  by  S.  York,  and  *6  m.  W.  Leeds, 
1811  m.  XNW.  London  by  road,  196  in.  by 
Croat  Northern  railway,  and  21 2^  m.bv  the  Mid- 
land railway.  The  par.  contains  83,710  acres, 
and  had,  in  1841,  105,257  inhub.,  and  156,053  in 
1861.  The  township  of  Bradford  hud,  in  1801,  a 
pop.  of  6,393;  in  1821,  of  18.064;  in  1841,  of 
34,560;  and  1861,  of  48,646.  But  in  addition  to 
the  township  of  Bradford,  the  townships  of  Mau- 
uiughani,  Bowling  and  Holton,  including  the  < 
Hamlets  of  Great  and  Little  Horton,  are  included  i 
ill  the  pari,  and  municipal  lw>r.,  which  had,  in  1841, 
a pop.  of  66.508;  and  in  1861,  of  106,218. 

itradford  is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aire, 
at  the  junction  of  three  extensive  valleys.  Though 
the  streets  in  the  older  parts  lws  in  general  narrow, 
those  of  a more  recent  dale,  which  are  by  fur  the 
most  extensive,  are  sufficiently  broad,  and  they 
are  all  well  paved  and  lighted.  The  town  is  well  j 
supplied  with  water,  brought  from  a distance  of 
upwards  of  20  miles.  Houses  wholly  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  town  has  a thriv-  i 
ing  appearance,  indicative  of  its  highly  flourish- j 
ing  condition.  The  pariah  church  of  .St.  Peter  is  ; 
a structure  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  j 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL ; there  are  1 7 other  : 
churches.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, Unitarian*,  Independents,  Baptists,  Prcsby-  ^ 


1 terians.  Roman  Catholics,  and  Society  of  Friends, 
have  all  places  of  worship.  A free  graminar- 
; school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  and 
I chartered  and,  in  part,  endowed  bv  (.'harles  II., 
was  rebuilt  in '1830.  It  Is  open  to  all  boys  belnng- 
. ing  to  the  parish,  who  may  become  candidates  for 
! exhibitions  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Here, 
also,  are  national  schools,  with  Lancastrian  schools, 
schools  of  industry,  and  infant  school*.  The  Bap- 
tists and  Independents  have  each  a college  or  aca- 
demical institution  within  £ m.  of  the  town  for 
the  preparation  of  candidates  for  their  respective 
ministries;  and  the  Methodists  have  a school  for 
the  sons  of  their  preachers  at  Wondhousc  Grove, 
4 m.  distant.  The  Exchange,  a handsome  build- 
ing, in  which  assemblies  an*  sometimes  held,  has 
attached  to  it  a library  and  news-room.  A me- 
chanics’ institute,  founded  in  1832,  lias  a library, 
reading  rooms,  and  lecture  rooms.  Among  the 
other  notable  buildings  are — the  Court-house, 
built  in  1834,  where  the  sessions  are  held;  Piece 
Hall,  144  ft.  long,  for  the  sale  of  alpaca  and  other 
! stuffs;  and  St.  George's  Music  Hall,  in  the  Italian 
i style,  with  a hall  capable  of  accommodating  3.350 
| persons.  There*  is  also  a line  park,  called  Peel 
Park,  for  public  use.  A dispensary  is  liberally 
! supported ; and  there  are  numerous  other  chan- 
table  institutions.  The  first  icuqicrancc  society  in 
England  was  established  here. 

The  town  was  incorporated  in  1847,  ami  divided 
into  8 wards,  governed  by  a mayor,  11  aldermen, 
and  42  councillor*.  The  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal  ls>umU  are  cte-ex tensive.  The  borough  in- 
come was  9,6984  in  1861.  The  amount  assessed 
to  property  tax.  in  1861,  was  480,021  A,  and  the 
net  rateable  value  290,9194  The  Refonn  Act 
made  Bradford  a pari.  I tor.,  and  conferred  on  it  for 
the  first  time  the  privilege  of  returning  two  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  1 he  mnnlier  of  registered  electors, 
in  1861,  was  3,880.  Bradford  is  also  a [wiling 
place  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  present  inqtortunre  and  rapid  growth  of 
Bradford  are  wholly  owing  to  the  spirit  and  suc- 
cess with  which  the  inhubs,  have  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industry.  The  production  of 
worsted  yarn  and  st  ii(Ts  constitutes  the  staple  busi- 
ness of  the  town.  Norwich  was  formerly  the  gn  at 
seat  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  which,  indeed,  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  par. 
of  Worsted  in  Norfolk,  into  which  it  had  been 
early  introduced.  But  the  siqtcrior  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  manufacture  enjoved  by 
Bradford,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited 
command  of  coal,  have  given  it,  in  this  respect,  a 
decided  advantage  over  Norwich. 

There  were  in  the  par.  of  Bradford,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  town,  in  1861,  156  worsted,  woollen, 
and  cotton  mill'.  Largo  iron  foundries  are  esta- 
blished at  Bowling  and  Low  Moor.  At  Saltaire, 
on  the  Aire,  is  the  extensive  factory  of  Messrs. 
Salt,  in  which  above  4, non  hands  are  employed 
The  entire  par.  of  Bradford  is  very  densely  peo- 
pled,  and  along  all  tlic  principal  roads  there  is  an 
almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Besides  the  worsted  and  woollen  trades, 
which  are  the  principal  employments,  and  others 
more  recently  introduced,  the  iron  trade  has  ex- 
isted from  time  immemorial,  as  is  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  a nuinl>cr  of  Roman  coins,  in  the 
midst  of  a mass  of  scoria;,  the  refuse  of  an  ancient 
bloomery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The 
supply  of  ore  is  abundant ; but  the  works,  though 
considerable,  are  not  so  extensive  as  might,  jter- 
luins,  have  l>eeii  anticipated.  The  command  of 
unlimited  supplies  of  coal  has,  as  Mated  altnve, 
Itoen  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  This 
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progress  has,  also,  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
facility  of  communication  with  the  ports  on  the  E. 
and  W.  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  canal,  a branch  from  which  is  carried  into 
the  town ; and  by  the  network  of  railways,  which 
connect  1 trad  ford  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A festival  numerously  attended,  and  celebrated 
with  much  gaiety.  Is  held  at  Bradford  every  seventh 
year,  in  honour  of  Bishop  Blaise,  said  to  bo  the  in- 
ventor of  wool-combing.  Markets  are  held  on 
Thursdays;  fairs  on  March  3rd,  4th,  July  17th, 
18th,  111th.  and  Dec.  9th,  10th,  11th;  the  last  is  a 
great  mart  for  pigs.  The  banka  arc  the  Bradford 
Banking  Company,  Bradford  District  Bank,  Brad- 
ford Commercial  (tanking  Company,  branches  of 
the  Leeds  and  W.  Hiding  and  of  the  Yorkshire 
banks,  a private  banking  house,  and  a savings’ 
bank.  A custom-house  and  inland  bonding  ware- 
house have  been  established  here  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Customs  Act  of  1800.  The  customs 
revenue,  in  180*2.  amounted  to  32,710/. 

Bradford  (Great),  or  Bra  dfobd-oh- Avow, 
a par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Wilts,  lmml. 
Bradford,  on  the  Avon,  93  m.  W.  by  S.  London  by 
road,  and  109  m.  by  Great  Western  railway  and 
branch  line.  Pop.  of  town  4,291,  and  of  parish 
8,032  in  1801.  The  river  divides  the  town  into  2 
parts  (railed  the  New,  and  Old  towns),  and  is 
crossed  by  2 bridges,  one  ancient,  with  9 arches; 
the  other  modern,  with  4.  The  old  town  consists 
chiefly  of  3 streets,  each  aliovc  the  other,  on  the 
slojHi  and  brow  of  a hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
N.  bank ; most  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  but 
in  this  respect  many  improvements  have  been 
made  within  a recent  period.  The  houses  are  nil 
of  stone,  and  many  of  them  very  resj*eetable 
structures.  The  church  is  an  ancient  building  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  Six  of  the  principal  sects  of 
dissenters  have  places  of  worship  in  the  town ; 
there  is  a charity  school  for  fit)  ix»ys,  founded  in 
1712,  and  2 sets  of  almshouses,  one  for  men,  one 
for  women.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday, 
and  an  annual  fair  ou  Trinity  Monday.  There  is 
also  a cattle  fair  at  Bradlordleigli,  a hamlet  in 
the  par.,  the  day  following  that  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  chief  manufactures  of  Bradford  are  fine  broad- 
cloths and  kerseymeres— for  these  it  has  been  noted 
for  a very  long  period.  The  stone  quarries  in  Wins- 
lev  tithing  employ  alxne  100  men.  It  enjoys  an 
extensive  water  communication  with  the  towns  to 
the  E.  and  W.,  hv  means  of  the  Avon  and  Kennet 
Canal.  A court  of  requests  lor  debts  under  5 L is 
held  even-  third  Tuesday:  its  jurisdiction  com- 
prises 3 adjoining  hundreds,  and  it  is  held  on  the 
intermediate  Tuesdays,  at  Trowbridge  and  M elk- 
sham.  Bradford  is  a union  tow'n,  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish,  11.740 
acres,  comprising,  lieside  the  town,  4 chapelries 
and  1 tithing.  There  is  much  picturesque  scenery 
along  the  windings  of  the  river  and  the  dells  of  its 
wooded  hills,  and  many  fine  old  mansions.  The 
town  must  have  been  of  some  consequence  in  the 
Saxon  period,  for  St.  Duustan  was  elected  bishop 
of  Worcester  at  a synod  held  in  it.  Bradford  sent 
members  to  one  ]>arliamcnt  in  Edward  I.’s  reign, 
hut  never  since;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  its 
having  ever  been  incorporated. 

BEADING,  a par.  and  mnrit.  hor.  town  of 
England,  co.  Hants,  div.  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  E. 
.Medina,  73  in.  SW.  London.  Pop.  of  parish  3,709 
in  1801.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
Brading  Haven,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  islaud, 
and  consists  of  one  long  street  of  irregular  build- 
ings. The  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
704,  hut  it  must  have  undergone  extensive  altera- 
tions and  r«i>airs.  There  are  also  two  dissenting 
chattels,  a national  school  for  U0  children,  and  u 
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small  tovm-hall,  under  which  is  a market-place, 
but  the  market  has  ceased  to  be  held.  There  are 
still  annual  fairs.  May  1,  September  21.  There  is 
a quay  for  the  accommodation  of  small  vessels, 
the  place  being  approachable  by  such  at  high 
water;  hut  the  tract  which  forms  the  estuary 
(about  900  acres)  is  uncovered  at  every  tide.  An 
attempt  to  embank  it.  and  shut  out  the  sea,  was 
made  by  Sir  II.  Middleton  (the  projector  of  the 
New  River),  hut  unsuccessfully.  The  town  was 
incorporated,  and  a market  aud  fair  granted  in  11 
Edw.  I.;  there  was  another  in  ti  Edw.  VI. , under 
which  the  town  was  governed  by  two  bailiff*  and 
two  magistrates,  the  former  elected  annually;  the 
latter  were  the  bailiffs  of  the  preceding  year. 

BHADXIN'CH,  a par  and  h«»r.  of  England,  oo. 
Devon,  bund.  I lay  ridge;  150  m.  W.  by  S.  London. 
Pop.  of  j>arish  1,7%  in  1801  ; area  4.320  acres. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
surrounded  by  higher  hills,  except  on  the  ri.,  aud 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a collection  of  neat, 
thatched  cottages.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
structure;  and  there  is  a guildhall,  with  a gaol 
under,  built  subsequently  to  a tire  that  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  place  a few  years  since.  It  once  hod  a 
considerable  woollen  trade,  but  this  has  ceaso<l, 
and  its  ancient  weekly  market  has  been  discon- 
tinued. There  are  still  two  annual  fairs  held. 
May  G and  Oct.  2.  It  had  a charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, granted  by  Reginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which 
was  renewed  and  extended  by  James  1.  and  James 
II.;  under  it  were  ap|>ointed  a mayor,  recorder,  12 
masters,  24  inferior  burgesses,  &c. ; and  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  and  record  were  held,  which  have 
hee ii  alsdishcd  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It 
returned  2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign  of 
Edw.  II.  to  that  of  Ilcnry  VI L,  when  inability  to 
pay  their  wages  was  pleaded,  and  admitted,  on 
(laving  n line  of  5 marks. 

BRAGA  (an.  Augusta  Bracara ),  a city  of  Por- 
tugal, cap.  pruv.  Eutre  Douro  e Min  ho,  and  of  the 
couiarca  of  the  same  name,  on  a hill  in  the  middle 
of  a large  and  fertile  plain,  between  the  Cavailo 
and  the  Diestc,  32  m.  NNE.  Oporto,  lat.  41°  42' 
N.,  long.  8°  20'  W.  Pop.  17.152  in  1858.  The 
city  is  defended  by  a citadel,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls  tlnnktd  with  towers.  The  streets  are  rather 
narrow,  and  the  houses  old  : it  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  and  has  a large  cathedral,  several 
parish  churches  and  convents,  an  orchiepisoipal 
palace  and  seminaries,  and  seventy-eight  foun- 
tains some  of  which  are  highly  ornamented.  It 
has  great  numbers  of  silversmiths,  harness-makers 
and  hatters,  who  supply  with  their  wares  all  the 
fairs  in  the  adjoining  Portuguese  districts,  as  well 
a*  most  of  those  in  Gallicia  in  Spain. 

Braga  is  a very  ancient  city,  its  foundation 
being  ascribed  to  the  Carthaginians.  Down  to  a 
recent  period  it  hnd  the  ruins  of  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre and  aqueduct,  hut  these  are  now  nearly 
obliterated,  ami  it  possesses  few  memorials  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  except  some  coins,  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  some  Roman  millstones.  About  1 A 
m.  E.  from  the  city,  on  a hill,  is  the  renowned 
sanctuary  do  Sentior  Jesus  do  Monte,  annually 
resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims. 

BRAGAN’ZA,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Tnis- 
os-Montos.  cap.  comarca,  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the 
Ferrcnza,  35  m.  N\V.  Mirandella.  Pop.  5,250  in 
1858.  The  town  is  partially  fortified,  has  a good 
citadel,  is  the  scat  of  a bishopric,  has  two  churches, 
a college,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk  and 
velvet.  It  was  erected  iuto  n duchy  in  1442 ; ami 
iu  1040,  John  11.,  8th  duke  of  Brnganza.  ascended 
the  Portuguese  throne  under  the  title  of  John  IV. 
His  descendants  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  aud  have  also  acquired  that  ul*  Brazil. 
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BRAIIILOW,  BRAILOFF,  or  IBRAILA,  a mountains  (a  continuation  of  the  Himalaya),  and 
town  of  Turkey  in  Eurojte,  in  Wallnchia,  on  the  passing  through  a remarkable  basin  of  rocky  hills, 
left  bank  of  the  Damilte,  u m.  SSW.  Galacz,  and  a plan*  of  pilgrimage  often  frequented  by  Brah- 
aUuit  106  m.  bv  water  from  the  Black  Sea.  Bop.  mins,  in  which  it  is  augmented  by  the  waters  of 
estimated  at  9,000.  BmilofT  may  be  said  to  be  the  Bmhrnakund,  a holy  pool  fabled  to  owe  ita 
the  sea-port  of  Wallachia,nnd  in  it  all  the  foreign  origin  to  an  intrigue  bet  ween  Brahma  and  the  wife 
trade  of  the  province  centres.  All  vessels  rapnldc  of  a xauton.  At  its  exit  from  this  basin  the  river 
of  entering  the  Dantilie  may  ascend  to  Brailotf;  receives  the  name  of  Brahmaputra,  and  is  200  ft. 
ami  its  port,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river,  being  broad : for  the  next  6ft  m.  its  course  is  mostly  W. ; 
defended  bv  a small  island  from  the  drift  ice  car-  15  m.  below  Suddya,  in  lat.  about  27°  30’  N.,  and 
ned  down  by  the  current  in  the  spring,  ships  may  long.  93°  30'  E„  at  a height  of  1,150  (Baris)  ft. 
winter  here  in  perfect  safety.  Houses  regularly  above  the  level  ol  the  sea,  the  streams  of  the  Dihong 
built,  principally  from  the' ruins  of  the  castle,  and  Dibong  join  it.  It  now  flows  in  a SW.  di- 
which  has  been  demolished ; and  the  importance  rection  through  the  centre  of  Assam,  with  a very 
of  the  town  having  increased  with  the  indepen-  variable  width,  since  ita  channel  is  continually 
dence  of  the  province,  ami  the  increasing  com-  subdividing  to  enclose  a prodigious  numltcr  of 
mere©  and  navigation  of  the  Danube,  several  hand-  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  that  of  Majuli,  in 
some  new  streets  and  edifices  have  been  recently  central  Assam,  is  nearly  70  m.  long,  and  10  m.  in 
erected.  The  warehouses  are  capable  of  containing  its  greatest  breadt  h.  While  in  Assum  the  Brah- 
above  300,000  chetwerta  of  corn.  The  great  arti-  maputra  Is  said  to  receive  as  many  as  sixty  tri- 
clcsof  export  are  the  raw  products  of  the  country ; butary  rivers.  It  enters  Bengal  in  the  Rung|»nro 
including  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  with  tallow,  distr.,  and  soon  after  changes  its  direction,  flowing 
bides,  beef,  wool,  timber,  tobacco,  and  yellow-  at  first  S.  and  8K.,  encircling  the  YY\  extremity  of 
berries.  These  exporta, especially  corn,  have  lately  the  G arrow  mountains,  and  finally,  SSW.,  to  fall 
much  increased.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  quail-  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  a mouth  5 m.  wide,  in 
tity  of  the  wheat  shipped  from  this  port,  and  from  lat.  22°  60'  X.,  long.  90°  10'  E.,  in  conjunction 
Gularz,  has  also  greatly  improved.  It  was  for-  with  the  largest  branch  of  the  Ganges,  'I  he  chief 
merly,  for  the  most  part,  damp,  with  an  earthy  tributary’  streams  it  receives  in  Bengal  are,  the 
taste  and  smell,  originating  in  its  being  usually  Soormah,  Barak,  and  Goomtv,  on  the  left,  and  the 
kept  in  holes  in  the  ground;  but  this  practice  is  Gadada,  Neelcomer,  Tcesta,  and  Megna.  on  the 
now  very  generally  abandoned,  and  the  grain  is  right  hand;  the  latter  of  which  rivers,  though  not 
ship; sit  in  comparatively  good  order.  Tallow,  one-tenth  part  its  size,  communicates  its  own  name 
which  is  an  important  article,  is  divided  into  to  the  Brahmaputra  after  their  junction.  The  nf- 
tallow  and  chervice : the  latter,  consisting  of  the  fluents  of  the  Brahmaputra  bringing  down  vast 
f at  of  the  carcass  and  marrow  boiled  together,  is  quantities  of  mud,  its  waters  arc  usually  extremely 
in  much  request  at  Constantinople.  The  trade  thick  and  dirty,  and  its  surface,  during  the  floods, 
sometime  since  was  principally  managed  by  Greek  is  covered  with  f«>am,  intermixed  with  logs  of  wood, 
houses  ; but  merchants  from  England  and  other  large  masses  of  ree<U,  and  carcasses  of  men  and 
foreign  countries  have  now  established  themselves  cattle.  Its  rise  commonly  begins  in  April;  it 
here  and  at  Galncz.  (See  the  arts.  Daxubk,  attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  the  lieginuing  of 
Gakacz,  and  Wai.laciiia.)  August,  towards  the  end  of  which  month  its  in- 

BR  All  MAPUTRA  {the  son  of  Brahma),  vnlg.  umlation  subsides.  Some  rise,  but  no  overflow',  is 
Ruuuampootku,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  experienced  in  September  and  October.  In  Bengal 
fonning  the  proper  E.  boundary  of  II imlostan ; the  it  is  not  fordable  at  any  season,  but  it  is  by  no 
peninsula  beyond  which  should,  therefore,  rather  means  so  readily  navigated  as  the  Ganges the 
be  colled  * India  beyond  the  Brahrauputra,'  than  direction  of  the  wind,  which  blows  for  so  many 
4 beyond  the  Ganges,’  since  the  former  separates  months  contrary’  to  the  course  of  the  latter  river, 
two  regions,  for  the  most  part  unlike,  not  only  in  is  commonly  coincident  with  the  direction  of  the 
their  to|K>graphical  features,  but  also  singularly  so  Brahmaputra,  and  adverse  to  all  progress  upwards, 
in  the  races  of  people  who  inhabit  them,  their  re-  Its  bunks  are  mostly  covered  with  jungle  or  marsh- 
ligion,  customs.  &<\  The  Brahmaputra  has  three  land,  and  in  many  places  quite  destitute  of  tracks; 
separate  sources,  viz.  the  Dihong,  DiUuig,  and  and  its  current  is  so  strong,  that  1 in.  a day  against 
Lohit  rivers,  which  unite  in  Upper  Assam : the  the  stream  is,  for  a canoe,  considered  a tolerable 
first  has  lieen  traced  by  Capts.  Bedford  and  Wilcox,  advance.  (Ritter's  Eniktimle  von  Asien,  voL  iii. ; 
and  Lieut.  Btirlton,  through  the  Himalaya  chain  Hamilton's  E.  1.  Gaz.  i.  28G-288.) 
t «»  lat.  2H°  15'  Nf  ami  lon£.  95°  10'  K.,  and  is  in  BRAINTREE,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
all  probability  n continuation  of  the  great  San-po  Essex,  hund.  1 1 ink  ford,  36  ra.  NE.  London  by  road, 
of 'I  ibet.  (See  San-i*o.)  The  I lihong,  at  the  point  and  44$  in.  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  on  which 
to  wliieh  Lieut*.  Wilcox  and  Burlton  |>cnet rated,  it  is  a station.  Area  2,500  acres.  Bop.  of  par. 
wa*  300  ft.  wide,  had  considerable  depth,  and  con-  4,620,  and  of  town  4,305  in  1861.  The  town  is 
tained  many  rapids;  one  of  which  being  found  built  on  an  eminence,  and  consists  of  several  narrow 
impassable,  and  the  adjacent  country  wild  and  dif-  irregular  streets,  in  which  a few  good  houses,  of 
lieult  in  the  extreme,  prevented  the  future  prose-  modern  date,  are  dispersed,  but  the  greater  part 
ration  of  the  survey:  the  Dihong  carries  twice  as  are  ancient  mean  buildings,  many  of  them  wood: 
much  water  as  the  Lohit  into  the  Brahmaputra,  the  village  of  Booking,  in  the  parish  of  that  name, 
The  Dibong  Ls  the  central  ami  smallest  of  the  three  is  a continuation  of  this  town  on  its  N.  side,  and 
rivers : it  rises  X.  the  Himalaya,  near  lat.  28°  10'  consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  arc  mniiv  wcll- 
X.,  and  long. 97°,  and  posses  through  the  mountains  built  houses.  Booking  parish  includes  3,800  acres, 
into  Assam,  near  lat.  28°  15',  ami  long.  96°.  'Hie  and  had  a pop.  of  H.555  in  1861.  Braintree  church 
Lohit,  called  bv  the  Assamese  ‘holy  stream,’  and  is  a spurious  Gothic  structure,  with  a tower  and 
considered  by  tfie  Brahmins  as  more  esjiecially  the  spire,  on  the  elevated  site  of  a still  older  encainp- 
origin  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  formed  hy  the  union,  meut.  There  are  several  dissenting  chattels;  an 
of  the  Taluka  and  Tsduding,  two  streams  rising  in  endowed  school  for  10  boys  (in  which  Kay,  the 
the  high  mountain  region  of  Tibet,  lx  tween  lat.  naturalist,  was  educated) ; and  several  charities: 
28°  and  29°  X..  and  long.  97°  and  98°  E.,  which  the  principal  one  produces  350/.  a year,  which  is 
having  joined,  the  river  thence  resulting  takes  a shared  by  the  poor  of  this  and  two 'adjoining  pa- 
SW.  course,  penetrating  the  Lang-tam  chain  of  rishea.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday; 
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and  two  annual  fairs  each  Instill"  three  days, 
which  commence  May  7 and  October  2.  The  in- 
habitants were  formerly  engaged  in  woollen  manu- 
facture, but  this  has  now  become  quite  extinct, 
Braintree  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book  under 
the  names  of  Koines  and  Branchetrea.  It  is  a 
polling  town  for  the  N.  division  of  Essex. 

UK  A K EL,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
reg.  Minden,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Brucht,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Nette,  82  m.  NNW.  Cassel. 
Pop.  2,781  in  1861.  The  town  has  a Catholic 
parish  church,  a hospital,  a workhouse,  und 
fabrics  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  a glass-work. 

BKAMBKR,  a par.  and  bor.  of  England,  co. 

* Sussex,  hund.  Steyning,  on  the  Adur,  which  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels,  45  m.  S.  by  W.  Lon- 
don  by  road,  and  53  m.  by  Ixmdon,  Brighton,  and 
South  Const  mil  way,  on  which  it  is  a station. 
Pop.  119  in  1861.  Bramlwr  claims  to  lie  a bor. 
bv  prescription,  and  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  its  name  to  the  rape,  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. It  sent  2 mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  from  the 
23  Edw.  1.,  with  occasional  omissions  between 
that  date  and  7 Edw.  IV.;  and  subsequently, 
without  interruption,  till  it  wan  disfranchised  by  : 
the  Reform  Act : the  right  of  election  was  in  bur-  ] 
gage  tenure  voters  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  which  ! 
there  were  about  20. 

BRAMPTON,  a parish  and  mnrket  town  of 
England,  co.  Cumlierland,  Kskdnle  Ward,  on  the 
Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway.  Area  of  par. 
16.970  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  3.585,  and  of  town 
2,379  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated  10  m.  NE. 
Carlisle,  in  a deep  narrow  valley.  It  has  a town- 
hall,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1817,  in  which 
courts  are  held  for  the  barony  of  Gilsland.  The 
par.  church,  now  in  mins  w nt  the  village  of 
Irthington.  about  1 ^ m.  distant ; hut  it  has  a pa-  ; 
rochial  cha|iel,  built  in  1789,  and  repaired  and 
enlarged  in  1827  : it  has  also  4 dissenting  chapels, 
a grammar-school,  a national  school,  erected  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  an  infant  school,  and  12 
almshouses  for  6 old  men  and  as  many  women. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  is  the  moat,  a conieal 
mount,  rising  360  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  streets. 
The  weaving  of  checks,  ginghams,  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  cotton  goods,  on  account  of  the 
Carlisle  manufactures,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

BRANDENBURG,  an  important  prov.  of  l*nis- 
sia,  consisting  principally  of  the  ancient  mark 
or  marqnisate  of  Brandenburg,  having  N.  Meek-  1 
lenhurg  and  Pomerania,  E.  the  provs.  of  Prussia  j 
and  Posen.  S.  Silesia  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  ] 
and  \Y.  Prussian  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Hanover;  ■ 
between  51°  10'  and  53°  37'  N.  lat.,  and  11°  18'  ] 
and  16°  12'  E.  long.  Area  15,505  sq.  miles;  pop. 
2,463,515  in  1861,  of  whom  2,408.100  civil  inhahi-  ; 
tents,  and  55,415  military.  The  province  is  di- 
vided into  two  regencies  ami  34  circles.  Principal 
towns,  Berlin.  Potsdam,  Frankfort.  Brandenburg, 
and  Spandau.  The  province  consists  principally  ■ 
of  an  immense  windy  plain,  watered  by  the  Oiler,  i 
Spree,  Havel,  Warta.  Net/.,  and  other  rivers,  ami 
by  numerous  lakes.  Soil  generally  poor:  in  many  , 
parts,  indeed,  it  consists  of  vast  tracts  of  barren  j 
sand. diveixitied  with  extensive  heaths  and  moors:  j 
but  in  other  parts,  particularly  along  the  rivers  ami 
lakes,  there  is  a good  deal  of  meadow,  marsh,  ami  j 
other  comparatively  rich  land.  Forests  very  ex  ten-  I 
rive.  Estimating  the  whole  extentof  the  prov.  at 
15,800,<>00  morgen,  or  German  acres,  it  is  supposed  t 
to  lie  distributed  ns  follows : — water,  300,000  mor- 
gen ; woods,  3,500.000  do. ; arable  lands,  6,700,000 
do.;  gardens,  65,000  do.;  waste  lands,  8,250,000  ; 
do.;  buildings,  roads,  due,.  550,000  do.  Com  of  all  : 
Hurts  is  raised.  Buckwheat,  however,  succeeds  1 
better  than  any  other  sort  of  grain  on  the  sandy 


j soils,  and  next  to  it  rye.  Potatoes- are  now  very 
extensively  cultivated.  The  other  principal  pro- 
ducts are  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  tobacco,  timber, 
j and  hops.  Agriculture,  though  backward,  has 
| made  great  advances  since  1815.  The  breeds  of 
horses  and  sheep  have  been  materially  improved  ; 
j particular  attention  is  jaiid  to  the  raising  of  wool, 
which  has  become  a most  important  product. 
Brandenburg,  in  fact,  produces  more  wool  than  any 
other  province  of  the  kingdom.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  lime  and  gypsum,  the  minerals  are  of  no  im- 
j porta  nee.  Manufactures  were  introduced  by  the 
| refugees  from  France,  subsequently  to  the  revoca- 
i lion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  ami  are  very  extensive, 
j They  are  principally  carried  on  at  Berlin  (which 
j see,  and  Pkusaia).  Then*  are  manufactures  of 
steam-engines  and  agricultural  implements,  of 
woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs,  of  optical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  and  of  chemical  pro- 
duce, besides  numerous  breweries,  distilleries, glass- 
works, brick-kilns,  tanneries.  |Kitash,  charcoal,  and 
! lime  manufactories.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
( prov.  is  very  considerable,  and  is  much  facilitated 
by  railways,  rivers  and  navigable  canals.  The 
: railways  centre  in  Berlin,  connecting  every  im- 
[ |H>rtant  town  of  the  province.  The  system  of 
! water  communication  likewise  is  very  complete;  it 
! owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  Elector  Frederick  William. 

' suroamed  the  Great  Elector.  The  province  of 
Brandenburg  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  the  states 
irow  united  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  was 
given  in  1416  by  Kaiser  Sigismond  to  Frederick 
VI.,  Count  of  Hohcnzollcm  and  Burgrave  of  Nilrn- 
lierg,  ancestor  of  the  present  kings  of  Prussia. 

Bkanhknburg,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  same 
name.  rog.  Potsdam,  cap.  circ.  W.  HavelUnd,  on 
the  Havel,  35  m.  WSW.  Berlin,  and  38  m.  XE. 

| Magdelmrg;  lat.  52°  27'  X.,  long.  12°  32'  E.  Pop. 
23,800  in  1861.  The  town  has  a station  on  the 
railway  from  Berlin  to  Magdeburg.  The  river 
divides  it  into  three  parts ; the  old  town  on  the 
right,  and  the  new  on  the  left  bank  ; while  on  an 
island  between  them  is  built  the  ‘ Cathedral  Town,’ 
which,  from  standing  on  piles,  is  also  called 
* Venice.’  .Streets  of  the  old  town  narrow  and 
crooked  ; but  those  of  the  new  town  are  compara- 
tively biroad  and  straight  ; both  are  walled  and 
connected  by  a bridge.  On  the  island  is  the  ca- 
thedral, a structure  of  the  14th  century,  the  castle, 
and  an  equestrian  academy.  It  has  eight  churches, 
live  hospitals,  a council-house,  with  a public 
library,  a gymnasium,  a citizens’  school  ( Burger - 
xrhnlc ),  a superior  female  school,  with  numerous 
elementary  and  charity  schools ; a workhouse,  a 
theatre,  and  three  public  squares,  in  one  of  which 
stands  the  RolandsaMle,  a column  hewn  out  of 
a single  block  of  stone.  The  font  and  monuments 
in  St.  Catherine's  church  are  worthy  of  notice,  as 
are  also  the  works  of  art  in  the  cathedral.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woollens,  fustians,  linens, 
stockings,  pa | sr,  Ac.;  with  numerous  breweries, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  and  some  Ixmt-huilding : ami 
it  has  a brisk  trade  both  by  land  and  water.  It 
has  been  several  times  besieged — by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  Albrecht  the  Bear,  and  Guslavus  Adol- 
phus. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Julius  von  Voss. 

Bkandexbuho  (New),  a town  of  the  grand 
duchv  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  on  n rivulet  which 
falls  mts)  the  lake  Tollen,  17  in.  X.  by  K.  New 
Strelitz.  Pup.  5,950  in  1861.  It  is  walled,  and 
well  built ; has  a castle,  a grammar  school,  schools 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  townspeople,  a work- 
house.  and  some  woollen  and  cotton  fabric* ; but 
the  business  of  distillation  is  the  most  important 
carried  on  in  the  town. 

BRANDON,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  bund.  Lockford;  73  in.  XX  E.  London  by 
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road,  and  88  m.  by  Great  Eastern  railway,  on 
which  it  ha*  a station.  Pop.  of  parish  2.218,  ami 
of  town,  2.203  in  1861  ; area  of  parish,  5,570  acres. 
It  is  on  tiie  S.  bank  of  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Brandon 
river,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  comity, 
and  is  here  crossed  by  a neat  stone  bridge.  Gun- 
Hints  are  made  in  the  town  and  sent  to  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  : they,  an*  produced  aliout  a 
mile  W.  of  it,  from  boda  traversing  a chalk  stratum, 
and  alternating  with  others  of  pipe-clay:  many 
labourers  are  employed  in  quarrying  these  Hints. 
There  is  also  some  t rathe  carried  on  in  cum,  malt, 
coals,  and  timlier.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tensive rabbit  warrens.  Fairs  are  still  held,  Feb. 
11,  June  11,  Nov.  11;  hut  the  market  has  been 
discontinued.  There  is  an  endowed  free  school. 
Brandon  camp,  a sq.  earthwork  in  the  vicinity,  is 
supposed  to  l»e  the  Bravinium  of  the  Homans.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  derives  his  Eug- 
lish  title  from  this  town. 

BKAKTOMK,  a town  of  France,  ddp.  Dordogne, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Drome,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Colic,  12  m.  NW.  Perigueux.  Pop.  2,584  in 
1861.  15  ran  tome  is  agreeably  situated,  and  is  a 

neat  handsome  town.  The  walls  and  ditches  by 
which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been  de- 
molished. It  has  some  fabrics  of  woollen  stuffs, 
hosiery,  ami  cotton.  Near  the  town  is  an  abbey 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  foundation  of  which  is  as- 
crilted  by  some  to  Charlemagne,  and  by  others  to 
Louis-le- 1 lebonnaire.  This  abbey  was  held  in 
commentUtm  hv  the  historian  Bran  tome,  who  re- 
tired thither  after  the  battle  of  Jamac,  and  com- 
jtosed  in  this  retreat  a part  of  his  works. 

BRAL'XSBERG,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  E. ! 
Prussia,  cap.  circ.  on  the  Passarge,  about  3 m. 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  Frischc  Half.  Pop. 
10.164  in  1861.  The  town  is  very  thriving,  and 
has  a station  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Ktt- 
nigaberg.  The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  the 
town  by  vessels  of  small  burden,  and  it  has  some 
shipping,  and  exjMirts  corn  and  tinitier.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  bishop  of  Krmeland.  the  scat  of  a 
roval  court  of  justice,  ami  has  several  churches,  a 
monastery,  a normal  school,  and  four  hospitals. 
But  it  derives  its  principal  claim  to  notice  from  its 
seminary,  the  Lyceum  Ilosuiuum,  fur  the  educa- 
tion of  Catholic  clergymen.  It  is  so  cal  let!  from 
its  having  been  founded  ami  endowed  by  the 
learned  Mani.-lnus  Ilosius,  bishop  of  Ermeland. 
It.  has  six  professors,  and  about  30  students. 

BRAY,  a township  of  England,  co.  Berks,  bund. 
Bra  v.  Pop.  2, 936  in  1861.  The  town  has  acquired 
some  celebrity  in  connection  with  the  well-known 
* Vicar  of  Bray.’  It.  appears  that  the  person  who 
hold  the  living,  a vicarage,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI II..  Edward  VI,,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  was 
gifted  with  a most  accommodating  conscience.  He 
commenced  a Papist,  then  liecamc  Protestant,  next 
Papist  again,  and  then  Protestant  again.  On  being 
taxed  with  inconsistency,  he  defended  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  always  adhered  to  one  prin- 
ciple, which  was  * to  live  and  die  Vicar  of  Brav ! ' 
The  well-known  song  represents  this  worthy  vicar 
as  living  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors ; but  the  above  is  Fuller's  account  of  the 
matter  (vol.  i.  79,  ed.  1811). 

Brav,  a marit,  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Wicklow 
and  Dublin,  prov.  l^einster,  on  the  Bray  or  Dargle, 
12  m.  ME.  by  S.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Wicklow.  Pop.  4,182  in  1861.  The 
town,  which  takes  its  name  from  Bre,  or  Brce,  a 
headland  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  river,  which  also  separates 
the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  The  part 
on  the  Nm  or  Dublin  side,  is  called  Little  Brav  : 
the  communication  between  the  two  divisions  is  j 
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kept  up  by  an  old  bridge.  It  has  a parish  church, 
a large  and  elegant  Roman  Catholic  clutpel,  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  several  schools, 
one  of  which,  an  infant  school,  is  a spacious 
building;  it  has  also  n savings'  bank, a loan  fund, 
an  hospital,  ami  a dispensary.  An  old  castle  in 
Little  Bray  has  been  converted  into  a barrack.  A 
constabulary  and  a coast-guard  force  are.  sta- 
tioned here,  and  near  the  town  is  a nmrtello 
tower.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  is  become  a 
[ fashionable  watering-place.  It  was  formerly  in- 
; curporatod,  and  jiarliarncuts  were  held  here,  but 
| its  chartered  privileges  have  fallen  into  desuetude. 
A manorial  court  is  held  monthly,  ami  petty  ses- 
sions on  alternate  Mondays.  It  manufactures 
small  quantities  of  linen  and  coarse  woollens. 

; Markets  arc  held  on  Tuesday*  and  Saturday* ; 
fairs  for  friezes  on  Jan.  12,  May  4,  Aug.  5,  and 
Nov.  12;  and  for  cattle  on  March  1,  May  1, 
July  1,  Aug.  15,  Sen.  20,  ami  Dee.  14.  The  har- 
bour i*  barred  by  a bed  of  shingle,  which  greatly 
obstructs  the  navigation.  A considerable  fishery 
of  cod,  haddock,  and  herring  was  formerly  carried 
on,  which  has  been  completely  annihilated.  The 
salmon  fishery  has  also  declined. 

BRAZIL,  an  empire  of  S.  America,  and  one  of 
the  largest  states  in  the  world — very  nearly  the 
size  of  the  whole  of  Europe — stretches  along  two 
thirds  of  the  E.  coast  of  that  continent,  while  its 
superficial  area  occupies  nearly  half  its  whole  ex- 
tent. It  lies  between  4°  17'  >1.  and  32°  35'  S.  lat.. 
and  35°  and  70°  W.  long.  The  length,  from  N. 
to  S.,  is  between  2, C00  and  2,700  m„  and  its 
breadth,  from  E.  to  VV.,  between  2,000  and  2,300 
m.  Its  extent  of  coast  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
exceeds  4,000  m. ; its  area  has  been  estimated  nt 
from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  sq.  m.  It  is  Uuuidcd, 
S.  and  E.,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; N.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  French,  Dutch,  and  British  Guiana, 
and  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  W.  by  the  re- 
publics of  Ecuador,  Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay. 

A large  pro|>ortian  of  Brazil  consists  of  high 
land  and  mountains,  and  the  extent  of  cultivated 
land  (tears  hut  a verv  small  proport  ion  to  tliAt  of 
the  whole  country.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
area  and  population  of  the  twenty  provinces 
into  which  the  empire  is  divided,  according  to  a 
superficial  enumeration,  or  rather  estimate,  of  the 
year  1866 : — 


Province* 

Arr* 

Population 

Minas  Genoa  . . . 

Uvufc  Sj.  Mile* 
11, 111 

1 ,900.000 

Rio  Janeiro  .... 

WHO 

1 ,200,000 

Euhia 

6,091 

1,100,000 

Pernambuco  . . . 

2, ‘JitS 

960,000 

j San  Paulo  .... 

8,060 

600,000 

t’eara 

1,796 

386,900 

Maranhan  .... 

6,769 

360,000 

Family  ba  .... 

1,1.16 

209,900 

Para 

&4,6o7 

207,400 

AJagou 

M0 

204,200 

ltlo  Grande  do  Sul  . 

4,069 

201,300 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

80*2 

190,000 



628 

183.600 

i Goyaz 

13,694 

JKO.000 

■ Pianhy  

4,697 

160,400 

Santa  (VJmrina  . . 

694 

106,000 

Motto  Grosso  . . . 

28,716 

85,000  : 

Parana 

— 

72,400 

KspLritu  Santo  . . . 

643 

51.300 

Amazonas  .... 

— 

42,600 

Total  .... 

147,694 

7,677,800 

or  ... 

9,100,104  English  sq.  miles 

— — 

- 1 

According  to  these  returns,  the  density  of  pop. 
is  less  than  three  |**r  square  mile,  ou  the  average. 
Other  estimates,  more  recent  (Ahnanak  Adminis- 
trative par  1862)  state  the  number  of  the  popular 
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linn  nt.  above  8,000,000,  composed  of  more  than  | 
6,imM),O00  freemen,  2.500,000  slaves,  anti  about  | 
600,000  of  native  Indians.  Large  tracts  of  Brazil  1 
are  uninhabited,  or  peopled  •►nly  bv  a scattered 
)M»pulation,  and  the  masse*  of  inhabitants  congre- 
gate near  the  coast,  and  around  the  chief  aeajjorta. 
All  the  princ*i|*al  cities  are  on  the  coast.  The 
haristurs  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world;  and 
some  of  them  are  connected  with  the  interior  by 
large  rivers,  navigable  for  a great  way  inland. 

The  princi|ial  rivers  are, — the  Amazon,  gene- 
rally considered  the  largest  river  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  modern  Maranun 
(Tungnragua)  with  the  Ucavale,  or  ancient  Ala-  j 
rauon.  It  touche*  Brazil  on  the  X.nt  its  junction  j 
with  the  Madeira  in  alsmt  6U°  W,  long.,  and  enters  ! 
it  at  alnait  the  57th  do. ; and  then  flowing  through  ! 
the  prov.  of  Bara  and  forming  an  immense  estuary,  [ 
it  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  ■ 
the  equator  in  nlsmt  5o°  W.  long.  It  receives  in  ; 
its  course  through  Brazil  from  the  S.  some  of  its  > 
principal  tributaries,  including  the  Madeira,  the  , 
largest  of  them  all,  which  forms  a portion  of  the  W. ; 
lioundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  I'apajos,  ami  the  ! 
Xingu  ; the  affluents  of  the  Amazon  from  the  N. 
in  its  course  through  Brazil  are  comparatively  un- 
important. Of  the  other  rivers  the  principal  are 
the  Tocantins  or  Bara,  an  immense  stream  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Araguay  (the  princi]>al 
branch)  and  Tocantins  properly  so  called  : it  has 
its  sources  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  prov*.  of  Matto 
(■rosso  and  Govaz,  and  flowing  KNVV.  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  in  about  1°  S.  lat.  and  48°  W.  long. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Bara,  the  phenomenon  of  the 
hurt,  to  which  the  Indians  have  given  the  name  of 
imroroca , manifest*  itself  in  a very  striking  manner. 
Three  days  previously  to  the  new  or  full  moon, 
when  the  tides  are  highest,  an  immense  wave, 
upwards  of  15  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  rushes 
from  shore  to  shore  with  a tremendous  noise,  and 
is  succeeded  immediately  by  a second  and  a third, 
and  sometimes  by  a fourth.  The  tide,  instead  of 
occupying  six  hours  to  flow,  attains  it*  greatest 
height  in  a few  minutes.  Hie  roaring  of  the  poro- 
roca  is  heard  at  a distance  of  nearly  two  leagues. 
(iHtnis,  Br&il,  p.  293,  Baris,  1837.)  The  Rio  Snu 
Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Brazilian 
rivers,  rises  in  the  8.  part  of  the  prov.  of  Minas 
Geraes,  near  the  sources  of  the  Parana.  It  is  the 
only  river  of  imjs»rtance  between  Bahia  and  Per- 
nambuco, but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the 
cascade  of  Paolo  Aflbiiso.  The  Rio  (irandc  do 
Sul,  in  the  prov.  of  San  Pedro,  is  another  large 
river,  a*  is  the  Banina,  of  I,a  Plata,  separating 
Brazil  from  Paraguay  and  the  states  of  La  Plata, 
and  forming  also  the  boundary-line  between  the  I 
prov*.  of  San  Paul,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Goyaz  : i 
the  Rio  Pardo,  the  Ivahy,  and  the  Iguazu  empty  | 
themselves  into  it. 

In  addition  to  the  a!>ove,  we  may  succinctly  | 
enumerate  the  Pnrahyba,  *e]tarating  the  provs.  of 
Mamnham  and  Piauhv;  the  Itapicani;  the  Rio 
Grande  do  Belmonte;  the  Rio  Doce, and  a host  of 
others.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  Brazil,  especially 
the  Mnrarion,*  overflow  their  banks,  and  subject 
the  country  to  extensive  inundations.  The  na- 
vigation of  some  of  the  larger  rivers  is  interrupted  j 
by  falls  and  rapid*,  and  the  raouthsof  some  ol  the  | 
smaller  rivers  are  subject,  to  winds  and  current*,  ! 
which  render  their  navigation  didicult. 

The  lake.  or  rather  lagoon.  Lagoa  <lo#  Pato *.  in 
the  prov.  of  Rio  t irandc  do  Sul,  is  the  most  exten-  j 
hive  in  Brazil.  It  stretches  X.  from  Kin  Grande,  1 
«t  its  S.  extremity,  where  it  communicates  with 
the  sea,  to  Porto  Alegre,  a distance  of  above  145  I 
111.,  being  in  parts  alxiul  40  m.  in  breadth.  Though 
encumbered  with  shoals,  it  is  navigable  by  vessel* 


of  considerable  bunion.  It  receives  several  large 
river*,  so  that  it*  waters  in  the  X.  part*,  or  those 
farthest  from  the  sea,  are  hut  slightly  brackish. 
There  are  a great  many  other  lakes  indifferent  jiarts 
of  the  empire,  hut  none  of  them  are  very  extensive. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  prov.  of  Para. 

Phynical  Aspect* — The  form  of  Brazil  may  be 
said  almost  to  resemble  that  of  a heart,  of  which 
the  greatest  diameter,  from  E.  to  W„  in  a straight 
line  from  Olimla  to  the  territories  claimed  by  Peru, 
may  be  about  30  degrees.  The  E.  side  of  Brazil  is 
traversed,  from  X.  to  S.,  at  more  or  leas  distance 
from  the  coast,  by  a mountainous  range,  of  which 
the  average  height  is  about  3.000  ft.,  known  by 
the  name  of  Serra  do  Mar,  its  greatest  height 
being  4, (M)0  ft,  This  range  serves  to  divide  the 
coast  land  from  the  high  land,  consisting  of  Gam- 
|>ots  or  tracts  destitute  of  wood,  the  average  height 
of  which  is  about  2,500  ft.  It  gradually  becomes 
lower  in  the  direction  of  Paraguay,  until  it  is  lost 
in  the  low  and  mostly  marshy  plains  inhabited 
by  the  Indian  tril*i  of  Guay  euros.  Many  geo- 
graphers have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  prov.  of  Matto  Grosso  contain*  the  highest 
mountains,  and  that  they  form  a junction  with  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  Esehwegc, 
who  resided  in  the  country  for  ten  years,  during 
which  period  lie  visited  the  greater  part  of  it, 
confutes  this  supposition  in  his  Brnzilicn  die  uoue 
Welt  (vol.  i.  p.  ltJ5,  Bntunsch.  1830).  He  observes 
that  broad  and  extensive  plain*  lie  between,  and 
that  the  sources  of  the  Madeira,  which  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  toward*  the  Amazon,  and  of 
the  Paraguay,  taking  a southerly  course  towards 
the  La  Plata,  are  both  w ithin  a few  mile*  of  each 
other,  and  that  their  elevation  is  inconsiderable. 
The  highest  range  of  the  Brazilian  mountain*  is 
that  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  it*  greatest  altitude  is  about  6,000  ft.  The 
mountains  of  Brazil  may  be  subdivided  into  three 
different  range*  : 1.  The  coast  range,  or  Serra  do 
Mar,  above  mentioned.  This  is  by  Kir  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  Brazilian  chains,  and  in  some 
part*  approaches  within  lt>  or  18  m.  of  the  sea, 
while  in  others  it  sweeps  inward*  to  a distance  of 
from  120  to  140  m.  At  a distance,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountain*,  are  found  ancient  forests 
(matto  virgem),  whose  giant  tree*  and  countless 
plants  and  shrubs,  of  luxuriant  growth,  so  thickly 
interwoven  as  almost  to  defy  the  attempt*  of  man 
to  force  a passage,  sufficiently  attest  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soil  on  which  they  grow.  On  crossing 
the  Serro  do  Mar,  we  meet  with  a barren  table- 
lain!,  called  Ottnpoa  Gcrnca,  with  few  traces  of 
cultivation.  In  the  valleys,  gold  and  diamonds 
are  frequently  discovered.  The  Sena  do  Mar 
chain  commence*  iu  the  Campos  dc  Vacaria,  sink* 
abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Doce,  ami  loses 
it  sell  completely  at  Bahia.  The  celebrated  Monte 
Pascoal,  w hich  was  seen  by  the  early  navigator*, 
forms  a [»art  of  the  Serra  do  Alar.  It  is  know  n by 
various  name*  in  the  district*  through  which  it 
runs.  Oil  the  E.  aide  it  is  styled  Serra  do*  Ay  mores, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  it  is  styled  Serra 
dosOrgoes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  plant* 
growing  in  the  Camjsi*  are  altogether  distinct  from 
those  on  the  other  side  the  Serra  do  Mar;  and  the 
zoologist  may  discover  quite  a new  raee  of  nmmaK 
a*  well  a*  birds,  iu  this  region.  2.  The  cent  ral  chain, 
called  in  some  part*  Serra  do  Mantcgucira.  and  in 
others  Serra  do  Espinhuco,  is  more  extensive  than 
the  former,  and  comprise*  the  highest  j Mints  in 
Brazil : viz.  the  hacolumi,  near  Yillarica  : the 
Serra  do  Carassa.  near  Calta*  Alta*  ; ami  the 
ltandx-,  near  Villa  do  Princi|>e.  This  npi^e 
traverses  the  prov.  of  Mina*  times,  running,  in 
it*  northerly  course,  through  Buhia  and  Ptmaui- 
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hueo,  and  in  its  southerly  course,  through  San 
Paulo  ami  Rio  Grande.  It  is  not  only  remark- 
able as  comprising  the  highest  points  in  the 
empire,  but  u*  highly  interesting  in  a geognoe-  I 
tiral,  botanical,  amt  zoological  point  of  view.  In  i 
different  (tarts,  it  bean  the  various  local  mimes  | 
of  Serra  do  Lopo,  Serra  Saltado,  Serra  de  San  ; 
Geraldo,  Serra  dos  Esmeralda*,  and  many  others.  , 
3.  The  Serra  dos  Vertentes,  or  the  Water-eepa- 
rating  Mountain,  so  called  because  it  divides  the 
K.  tributaries  of  the  rivers  Amazon  and  l^a  Plata 
from  the  river  San  Francisco.  This  chain  is  some- 
times called  the  Brazilian  Pyrenees.  Its  loftiest 
and  most  remarkable  points  are  those  of  Serra  do 
< anastra  and  Matto-Gorda,  when*,  on  one  side,  the 
Kio  San  Francisco,  ami  on  the  other,  the  most  im- 
jh. riant  tributaries  of  the  Kio  Grande,  take  their 
rise ; and  the  Pyrineos,  in  the  province  of  Goyaz, 
where  the  tributaries  of  the  Paraila  are  found. 

Exclusive  of  its  mountainous  and  hilly  districts, 
and  of  its  table-lands,  the  plains  of  Brazil  are  of 
vast  extent ; the  prov.  of  Para,  including  a portion 
of  the  contiguous  prov.  of  Mat  to  Grosso,  comprises, 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  lower  ami  most  level  jior- 
tiou  of  the  gigantic  plain  of  the  Amazon.  During 
the  inundations,  large  tracts  of  this  plain  are  sub- 
merged. its  soil  is  soft,  alluvial,  and  of  the  great- 
est fertility.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  immense 
prirmeval  forests.  There  are  also  some  vary  ex- 
tensive plains  in  Muranhnu  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  That  which  includes  the  Lagoa  dos  l'atos 
extends  for  above  220  m.  along  the  snore. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  Brazil  is  of  various  descrip- 
tions. It  is  of  great  fertility  in  some  parts,  but  by 
no  means  throughout,  and  the  often  repeated  story 
of  the  superabundant  wealth  of  the  soil  in  every 
part  of  tlie  empire  i«  decidedly  erroneous.  Mr. 
Consul  Gowper,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  British 
Government,  alludes  to  this  in  saving  : — 11 1 believe 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Brazil  to  be  absurdly 
exaggerated.  I have  heard  mueh  but  seen  little 
of  its  extraordinary  powers  of  production.  I have 
travelled  a great  deal  in  this  empire,  and  as  a 
general  rule  have  found  along  the  coast  a sandy 
unproductive  soil  covered  with  cocoanut  trees  and 
mangroves,  varied  occasionally,  near  the  embouch- 
ures of  rivers,  by  alluvial  deposits,  hard  a-*  a rock 
in  summer  and  inqmssablc  mud  in  the  winter ; 
further  inland,  undmined  valleys,  forming  muddy 
lakes  in  winter,  and  very  precarious  cane  fields  in 
summer;  the  produce  of  the  hills,  in  common  with 
Hint  of  the  whole  country,  being  a prey  to  that 
great  destroyer,  the  * Fonniga  de  lJoca,  or  ‘red 
ant ami  in  the  very  interior  sterile  mountains 
and  vast  pasture  land.-,  but  so  subject  to  droughts, 
that  not  only  cattle,  but  hundreds  of  the  popula- 
tion fall  victims  to  them.’  Senhor  Luiz Carvalho, 
Acting  Inspector  of  Customs  at  Pernambuco,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  with  a view  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  certain  measures  for  the  lienelit  of 
the  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  province,  says: — 
‘Compared  with  the  vastmus  of  territory,  in  its 
greatest  part  uncultivated,  our  imputation  is  in- 
finitesimal (ditninutissima).  Its  slow  natural  in- 
crease, periodically  checked  by  the  visitation  of 
scourges,  droughts,  yellow  fever,  ami  cholera,  cer- 
tainly does  not  satisfy  either  the  necessities  of  the 
present  or  the  aspirations  of  the  future.’  The 
same  causes,  in  fact,  which  rendered  impossible 
the  foundation  in  Brazil  of  a civilisation  analo- 
gous to  that  which  was  established  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  Peru,  ages  lieforc  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  Europeans,  are  still  in 
action  to-day,  and  in  iindimini.-dicd  force.  Not- 
withstanding, it  would  lie  impossible  to  overrate 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  those  vast  tracts  of 
laud  of  which  Para  is  the  capital  in  the  north,  and 


Kio  de  Janeiro  in  the  south.  A recent  writer  ob- 
serves with  much  truth,  that  ill  estimating  the 
physical  conditions  which  determine  civilisation, 
we  have  to  look  not  merely  at  the  exuberance, 
but  also  at  what  may  be  called  the  manageability 
of  nature.  All  the  operations  of  nature  proceed 
here,  however,  on  the  grandest  scale.  Swarms  of 
insects  dispute  with  the  labourer  the  |x>Menuon 
of  his  Held.  Droughts  are  frequent  and  of  long 
continuance.  Floods  in  winter  overrun  consider- 
able tracts  of  country.  Latterly  epidemics  have 
I swept  off  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  All 
( these  things  naturally  conspire  to  check  the  efforts 
of  the  cultivator,  ami  the  doubt  is  suggested  to  the 
, mind  of  an  observer  whether  any  real  progress  is 
i actually  being  made.  (Report  by  Mr.  t’onsul 
Pennon  Hunt  on  the  Trade  of  Pernambuco  for  the 
Year  1803.  In  ‘Consular  Reports.’) 

'Climate. — The  great  extent  of  Brazil  will,  of 
course,  account  for  a considerable  variation  of  cli- 
mate. Along  the  coast,  the  ordinary  temperature 
is  from  19°  to  2(»°  Reaumur,  with  Mime  modifica- 
tions, according  to  the  localities.  Thus,  while  the 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  20|°  at  Ibihia,  it 
sometimes  stands  as  high  as  20°  and  27°  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  Winter  Is  severe  in  the  S.  provinces,  and 
it  even  freezes  at  Rio  Grand  de  San  Pedro  ami 
, San  Cathariua.  The  climate  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Paulo  is  usually  accounted  the  most  agree- 
able, and  the  ti-mpcratiirc  permits  the  growth  of 
European  fruits.  The  west  wind,  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil,  is  unwholesome,  as  it  passes  over  vast 
marshy  forests.  The  sea  coast,  from  Para  to 
< >limta,  appears  to  posse.**  a similar  climate  to 
Guiana.  Notwithstanding  the  jiosition  of  Brazil 
| between  the  equator  and  the  tropics,  the  air,  ow  ing 
to  the  height  of  the  greater  |iortion  of  the  country, 
is  in  general  temperate,  rather  than  hot,  Per- 
nambuco and  a few  of  the  other  provs.  suffer  occa- 
sionally front  drought,  to  which,  however,  the 
coast  lamls  arc  seldom  subject. 

The  seasons  may  lie  properly  reduced  to  two, 

| the  rainy  and  the  dry,  although  some  divide  them 
j into  four;  viz.  the  spring,  commencing  in  Sept.; 
the  summer,  in  Dec. ; the  autumn,  in  Standi ; ami 
the  winter,  in  June.  The  rainy  mmn  usually 
I sets  in  about  Oct.  or  Nov.,  and  is  preceded  in  sonic 
parts  by  fogs,  thick  groujis  of  clouds,  and  sudden 
gusts  of  wi mi,  as  well  as  by  occasional  showers, 
and  the  temperature  is  also  extremely  variable. 
This  season  generally  lasts  till  March.  The  period 
of  its  commencement  ami  termination  varies  ac- 
cording to  latitude  aud  natural  position. 

Prince  Maximilian  oliserves  (Reis  nach  Braa- 
lien,  ii.  194),  that  in  the  region  of  Compos  Gcraes, 
Feb.,  March,  April,  and  May  are  usually  the 
rainy  months;  June,  July,  Aug.,  and  Sept,  are 
| called  the  cold  season;  ami  that  during  Oct., 
Nov.,  Dec.,  aud  Jan.  the  greatest  heat  prevails. 

M.  Yon  Langsdorff,  formerly  Russian  consul  at 
Kio.  makes  the  following  remark  upon  the  seasons 
in  Brazil,  in  a letter  to  a friend, given  in  Eschwege's 
Journal  (ii.  UiO) : — ‘Winter,  m this  country,  re- 
sembles summer  in  the  N.  of  Kuro|»e ; sunuper  aie- 
pears  oue  continuous  spring ; while  spring  ami 
autumn  are  unconsciously  lost  in  winter  amt 
summer.' 

ProtlucU. — The  roost  celebrated,  though  far 
from  the  most  important,  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Brazil,  are  diamonds.  Thev  have 
liocn  found  in  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  ami  Matto 
1 Grosso;  but  it  is  *up|>oscd  that  other  provinces 
are  furnished  with  these  highly  prized  gems. 
Those  of  Minas  Geraes  are  generally  the  largest. 

I The  most  ccleltrated  mines  are  those  of  Serra 
do  Frio.  These  mines  were  not  actually  dis- 
. covered  until  the  government  of  Don  Lorenzo 
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<V Almeida,  although  diamonds  wore  known  to  I 
liave  been  in  the  possession  of  the  negroes,  who 
mot  with  them  accidentally  while  employed  in  I 
gold* washing,  and  other  persons  ignorant  of  their 
value,  long  before  that  ] K-ri<»<L  They  were  first 
brought  from  Brazil  to  Lisbon  in  1728,  by  Ber- 
nardo da  Silva  l«obo.  He  showed  them  to  the 
Dutch  resident  consul,  who  recognised  them  as 
diamonds,  and  informed  him  of  his  important  dis- 
covery. The  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio  are  also 
known  ,by  the  name  of  the  Arraval  Diamantino, 
or  diamond  district  properly  so  called.  This  dis- 
trict is  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible  rocks, 
and  was  formerly  guarded  with  so  much  vigilance 
that  the  governor  of  the  province  could  not  cuter 
it.  without  the  special  permission  of  the  director  of 
the  mines. 

The  diamonds  are  sought  by  accumulating  the 
cascalhan,  a kind  of  ferruginous  earth  (in  which 
the  diamonds  arc  found  mixed  with  Hints),  and 
washing  it.  The  former  operation  is  generally 
performed  during  the  hot  season,  at  a time  when 
the  bed*  of  the  rivers  ami  torrents  arc  dry.  and  | 
the  diamond-sand  can  l»e  easily  ex  true  ted.  When 
the  wet  season  arrives,  the  operation  of  washing 
commences.  It  is  performed  in  the  open  air.  and 
frequently  under  shells,  where  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  least  likely  to  injure  the  negroes.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shed  glides  a small  stream,  which 
occupies  one  of  its  sides.  Seats,  raised,  and  with- 
out backs,  are  arranged  along  the  shed,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  subaltern  officers  (fei tores)  are 
enabled  to  watch  the  negroes  at  work.  One 
officer  superintends  eight  negroes.  Each  negro 
works  in  a compartment  of  the  shed,  separated 
or  walled  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  others.  The 
cascalhao  to  l>e  examined  is  placed  in  troughs 
close  to  the  stream,  and  the  negroes  are  intro- 
duced entirely  naked,  excepting  in  times  of  ex- 
treme cold,  when  they  an*  allowed  a kind  of 
waistcoat,  but  without  either  jiockcts  or  lining. 
They  are  furnished  with  an  alavanca,  a kind  of 
handspike,  by  means  of  which  they  separate  the 
earth  from  the  Hint,  and  then,  taking  the  largest 
stones  in  their  hands,  they  proceed  to  search  for 
the  diamonds.  Notwithstanding  the  precaution 
of  making  the  negroes  work  naked,  robberies  arc 
of  frequent  occurrence.  When  a negro  discovers 
a diamond,  having  first  shown  it  to  the  officer,  he 
deposits  it  in  a largo  wooden  vessel  suspended  in 
the  middle  of  the  shed.  If  any  negro  is  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a diamond  weighing  17  carats, 
he  is  purchased  by  the  government,  and  receives 
his  liberty.  The  discovery  of  a stone  of  less 
weight  also  confers  liberty  ujKin  the  tinder,  but 
with  some  restrictions.  Various  premiums  are 
distributed,  according  to  the  value  of  the  stone, 
even  to  a pinch  of  tobacco.  (Denis,  Brasil,  p. 
345.)  Notwithstanding  every  imaginable  pre- 
caution, negroes  find  means  to  purloin  diamonds, 
which  they  sell  to  smugglers  (contrabandist as)  at 
a very  low  price.  The  latter  dispose  of  them 
chicfiv  at  Tijuco  and  Villa  do  Principe.  Work  in 
the  diamond  mines  is  most  unhealthy ; it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Brazilian  mines  have  cost  alsive 
100,000  lives.  (Hidden,  Ilamlbuch  der  Enlkunde. 
1862.  111.640.) 

Diamonds  differ  greatly  in  size.  There  are  some 
so  small  that  16  or  20  would  scarcely  make  a carat. 
It  is  rare  that,  in  the  course  of  a year,  more  than 
two  or  three  are  found  weighing  from  17  to  20 
carats ; and  two  years  may  pass  without  discover- 
ing one  of  the  weight  of  30  carats.  The  hugest 
diamond  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  found 
iu  the  Rio  Abacte  in  1701 : it  weighs  138}  carats. 
The  administration  of  the  diamond  mines  is  regu- 
lated by  a law  of  the  2nd  Aug.,  1771,  entitled  * Rcgi- 


mento  para  a Real  Extrae^ao  do*  Diamante*  do 
Array yal.  do  Tijuco,  do  Serrodo  Frio,’  consisting  of 
51  articles.  Down  to  the  date  of  this  law.  the 
right  of  working  the  diamond  mines  was  farmed 
out;  but  from  that  period  the  government  have 
taken  it  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  are  all 
under  the  superintendence  of  a board.  Junta  Real 
jxtra  a Adminintm^iio  din  Ilia  mantes. 

Eschwege  (Brasilien  die  neue  Welt.  i.  120)  gives 
the  following  table  of  the  weight  of  the  diamond* 
j extracted  from  the  first  discovery.  As  little  is 
known  respecting  the  weight  of  those  discovered 
I during  the  first  ten  years  (from  1730  to  1740),  he 
j commences  with  the  latter  year:— 

Cants  A*er**r 

p*T  Hlf 

From  1740  to  1772  . . , 1(G66,M9  62.080 

1772—1806  . . . 910,611}  26.826 

In  the  years  1811,  14,  10,  and  18  74,147  18,047 

During  the  1 1 years  of  which  t here 
are  no  statistical  accounts  to 
which  he  could  gain  access  (i.e. 
from  180G  to  1 822,  deducting  the 
above),  and  during  which  the 
produce  remarkably  decreased, 
it  cannot,  at  an  average,  be 
estimated  at  more  than  . . 2.12,000  12,000 

Eschwege  estimates  the  total  value  of  these,  at 
the  rate  of  8.000  reii  the  carat,  to  be 23,869,534,000 
reis  =»  59,673,886  enuradoes  = 39,782,556  Prussian 
dollars,  or  8,475,587/.  The  estimate  is,  probably, 
rather  above  than  under  the  truth.  According  to 
Castelnau,  whose  statistics  come  down  to  18541,  the 
productivity  of  the  mines  continued  decreasing 
enormously  of  late.  So  that  it  fid  lows  that  tlie 
1 total  value  of  the  diamond-washings,  during  a 
jicriod  of  above  100  yearn,  was  hardly  et]ual  to  18 
months’  export  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

Gold  is  found  in  Brazil  throughout  the  district 
which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sau 
Paulo  and  Villaricn.  as  far  as  the  confine*  of  the 
river  Y times.  The  most  celebrated  mine  is  that 
of  Congo  Soco.  in  a beautiful  valley,  about  40 
leagues  from  Villarica.  It  was  begun  to  lie 
wrought  in  1740,  the  proprietor  having  in  a short 
time  amassed  a splendid  fortune.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  want  of  care  and  activity  on  the 
jiart  of  his  descendants,  the  mines  ceased  to  lie 
productive,  and  were  disposed  of,  in  1825,  to  a 
company  of  Englishmen,  known  as  the  ‘ Anglo- 
Brazilian  Mining  Company/  for  70,(88)/.  sterling. 
The  operations  of  this  company  extend  also  to 
other  places.  About  Villarica  gold  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  form  of  powder  and  fine  dust,  in 
crystals,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  lump*. 
Spix  and  Martins  (Eng.  Trans,  ii.  182),  mention 
an  instance  of  a massy  piece  weighing  16  lbs. 
having  been  found. 

The  produce  of  the  gold  mines  was  most  con- 
siderable in  the  first  half  of  last  century.  Towards 
its  close,  from  70  to  80  arrobas  were  annually 
smelted  in  Villarica;  while,  previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  English  company,  the  quantity  had 
dwindled  down  to  40.  The  actual  produce  of  the 
entire  gold  and  silver  mines  and  washings  iu 
Brazil  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  from  1,500,(88)  («» 
1 ,600,000  dol.  a year,  living  little  more  than 
adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

Iron-ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  various 
pans  of  Brazil.  At  Ypanema,  in  the  prov.  of  Ilio 
Grande  do  Sul.  the  ore  is  particularly  rich.  But, 
though  known  to  exist,  this  mine  was  not  wrought 
previously  to  1810,  when  it  was  commenced,  on 
account  of  government,  bv  a party  of  Swedish 
miners.  The  works  have  since  been  considerably 
extended ; and,  exclusive  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured for  government,  orders  have  latterly  U*cn 
executed  for  private  parties.  But  a work  of  this 
kind,  carried  on  at  the  cxjicnse  of  government,  i* 
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rarely  successful ; and  many  private  iron-works 
have  since  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire  that  are  of  greater  importance  than 
those  of  Ypuncmo.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
government  will,  ot  not  distant  period,  cease  to 
burden  itself  with  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Not- 
withstanding the  multiplication  of  iron  foundries, 
the  quantity  of  iron  produced  is  still  far  below  the 
wants  of  the  country  ; and,  along  with  hardware, 
it  is  largely  imported. 

The  working  of  iron  mines  wfcs,  for  unknown, 
but  certainly  ImuI  reasons,  long  prohibited  by 
government;  but  that  prohibition  no  longer  ex- 
ists, having  been  repealed  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  court  in  Brazil.  As  evincing  the  importance 
attached  by  the  Brazilians  to  the  opening  of  the 
mines,  a gigantic  pyramid  has  been  erected  ujw»n 
the  summit  of  the  Garasoava,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event.  In  smelting  and  other  operations, 
the  Swedish  method  is  practised. 

Hook-salt  has  not  hitherto  Ixxmi  discovered  in 
Brazil ; but  this  deficiency  is,  in  part  at  least, 
supplied  by  the  numerous  salt-licks  and  salt- 
springs  that  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Salt  steppes  also  are  found,  two  of  which 
are  very  extensive : one  of  these  is  situated  partly 
in  the  prov.  of  Pernambuco,  and  ;mrtly  in  that  of 
Bahia,  on  both  sides  the  San  Francisco,  the  other 
being  near  the  \Y\  boundary  of  the  empire,  in  the 
prov.  of  Mat  to  (1  rosso.  The  salt,  which  is  found 
on  the  surface  after  the  mins,  is  obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  earth  and  leaving  the  water  to  eva|K»ratc. 
Saltpetre  and  alum  are,  also,  met  with  in  various 
parts. 

Among  the  other  mineral  productions  of  Brazil, 
may  be  mentioned  plutina  and  copper,  found  in 
the  prov.  of  Minas  (ionics.  Precious  stones 
abound,  especially  topazes,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties. 

Vegetable  Products. — Among  these  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat, 
tnandioc,  bananas,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yams, 
oranges,  tigs,  and  sarsaparilla.  Of  these  the  most 
inqsirtant,  in  n commercial  point  of  view,  are 
sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  which  are  now,  in  fact, 
the  staple  products  of  the  empire,  and  the  culture 
of  which  is  increased  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity.  Sugar  is  principally  raised  in  the  prov. 
of  Bahia,  the  soil  of  which  is  admirably  suited  to 
its  growth  ; but  it  is  also  extensively  produced  in 
some  of  the  other  prov*.  The  value  of  the  sugar 
exported  from  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  to 
Cireat  Britain  amounted  to  1,237,91)0/.  in  1862, 
and  to  1,162,779/.  in  18(53.  The  culture  of  cot- 
ton ia  of  mure  recent  growth,  and  its  extension 
owing  in  great,  part  to  the  American  civil  war. 
The  exports  to  Great  Britain,  in  18(52,  were  of 
the  value  of  1,676,741/.;  and  in  1*63,  of  the 
value  of  2,077,(588 /.  The  coffee  of  Brazil  was 
formerly  not  liked  in  Europe,  owing  to  defects  in 
its  treatment.  The  merit  of  having  Introduced  a 
better  system  is  due  to  I>r.  Lecesnc,  a planter 
from  St.  Domingo,  who,  having  established  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rio,  instructed  the  cultivators 
in  the  most  Approved  methods  of  treating  the  plant. 
The  effects  of  this  liberal  conduct  have  been  most 
striking.  Coffee  is  still  principally  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kio;  and  so  rapiilly  has  its  culti- 
vation been  extended,  that  while  its  produce  in 
1818  only  amounted  to  74,215  bags,  it  at  present 
averages  2,000,000.  The  exports  to  (Jreat  Britain, 
, In  18(52,  amounted  to  13,080,877  llw.,  valued  at 
387,4014;  and  in  1863  to  9,109.720  lbs.,  valued  at 
290.436/. 

Tobacco  is  principally  grown  in  the  islands  in 
the  bay  of  Bio  Janeiro,  and  in  that  of  Angra  doe 
Keys,  on  the  lowest  coast-land ; it  is  inferior  in 


quality  to  that  of  the  U.  .States.  The  exports  of 
tobacco  are  very  fluctuating.  Those  to  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  1,793  Urn.  in  1859,  to  905,649 
His.  in  1862,  and  to  173,328  lbs.  in  18(53.  Rice  is 
largely  cultivated  in  some  places,  and  is  exported ; 
but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  population  is 
on  the  mandiiK*,  manioc,  or  cassava  (Jatropha 
Manihot ),  regarded  bv  the  Indians  as  a bequest 
from  their  prophet  Sune,  and  which,  on  that 
account,  has  sometimes  been  supposed  not  to  be 
indigenous.  But,  if  connected  at  all  with  the 
plant,  the  function  of  the  prophet  was  most  pro- 
bably confined  to  instructing  the  Indians  in  the 
mode  of  its  use.  And  this,  though  a most  essential 
sendee,  was  by  no  means  an  obvious  one;  for,  in 
its  natural  state,  the  root  of  the  plant,  which  is 
the  only  part  that,  is  made  use  of,  is  extremely 
dangerous,  the  juice  being  a deadly  poison  in 
which  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  dip  their 
arrows.  When,  however,  the  latter  is  expelled, 
the  residuum,  or  farinaceous  part,  is  perfectly 
wholesome,  and  makes  a highly  nutritious  and 
excellent  food.  Long  before  the  diseoverv  of 
America  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  expelling 
the  juice,  by  first  peeling  and  then  Iwuting  the 
roots  into  a coarse  powder  and  subjecting  the 
latter  to  pressure  and  to  the  influence  of  heat 
in  bags  made  of  rushes.  On  the  estates  of  the 
planters  the  roots  are  now  ground  in  mills,  pressed, 
and  the  perfect  expulsion  of  the  juice  effected  bv 
heating  the  residuum  in  vessels  placed  over  a brisk 
lire.  Manioc  is  found  on  every  table  in  Brazil,  and 
supplies  a great  number  of  excellent  dishes.  Tapi- 
oca, so  well  known  and  extensively  used  in  Europe, 
is  a preparation  of  manioc,  and  is  almost  wholly 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  imports  of  this  article 
into  Great  Britain  amounted  to  8,335  cwL,  valued 
at  13,83*/.  in  1862;  and  to  2,696  cwt,  valued 
at  4,1934,  in  18(53.  The  culture  of  the  mauioc  Is 
said  to  In?  most  unfavourable  to  the  soil,  exhausting 
it  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  This,  however,  is 
of  comparatively  little  consequence  in  a country 
where  waste  land  is  so  abundant  as  in  Brazil.  A 
species  of  sweet  manioc  (Manihot  Assim)  is  also 
found  iu  Brazil.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  potato;  but  it  is  not  service- 
able in  the  manufacture  of  flour. 

Notwithstanding  her  fertility  and  extent,  Bra- 
zil is  indebted  to  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
to  the  U.  States,  for  large  supplies  of  wheal  flour. 
This  has  been  said  to  be  a consequence  of  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  soil  for  the  culture  of  wheat ; 
but  this  does  not  really  appear  to  be  the  case,  that 
species  of  grain  being  found  to  succeed  extremely 
well  in  the  southern  prove,  and  on  the  table-lands 
of  the  interior.  The  importation  of  flour  is  rathe 
a consequence  of  the  indolence  of  the  natives. 
The  prov.  of  Para  is  particularly  fitted  for 
the  growth  of  rice,  uud  might  supply  it  in  any 
quantity. 

The  culture  of  the  tea-plant  has  been  tried  in 
Brazil,  and  the  soil  and  climate  have  been  found 
suitable  to  its  growth;  but  its  culture  has  not 
made,  and  could  not  rationally  l»e  expected  to 
make,  much  progress,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only 
be  successfully  carried  on  where  lal>our  is  abundant 
and  eberfp ; whereas  it  is  here  both  scarce  and  dear. 

The  forests  of  Brazil,  which  are  of  vast  extent 
and  luxuriance,  furnish  almost  every  variety  of 
useful  aud ornamental  wood;  their  pnslucts  being 
adapted  alike  to  ship-building,  carpenters’  w'ork, 
cabinet  work,  dyeing,  Ac.  The  cocun-tree  is 
plentiful  iu  the  sandy  soils  along  the  coast.  It 
is  thicker  and  taller  than  in  the  E.  Indies ; cocoa 
is  in  general  use  among  all  ranks,  and  forms  one 
of  the  chief  articles  of  the  internal  trade,  and  also 
supplies  considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 
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The  carassato,  or  castor-tree,  is  an  indigenous  pro- 
duction, ami  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  extracted  from  its  seed,  in  general  use  for  lamps 
and  other  purposes.  The  jacanuidu,  or  rose-wood, 
is  peculiarly  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  and  is 
extensively  exported.  One  of  the  most  valuable, 
woods,  the  Ca-nalpinia  Braziletto,  or  Brazil-wood 
(called  Ihiripitanga  bv  the  natives),  producing 
a beautiful  red  dye,  has  been  already  referred  to.  J 
It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the 
best  quality,  in  the  prov.  of  Pernambuco ; but 1 
being  a government  monopoly,  it  has  been  cut 
down  in  so  improvident  a manner,  that  it  is  now  j 
seldom  seen  within  several  leagues  of  the  coast,  j 
There  are  also  cellars,  logwood  and  mahogany,  j 
The  forests  of  Brazil,  particularly  those  in  the  ; 
prov.  of  Para,  along  the  Amazon,  yield  vast  j 
quantities  of  caoutchouc  or  india-rublior,  the  uses  i 
of  which  have  l>een  so  very  greatly  extended  j 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  exports  i 
of  caoutchouc  to  Great  Britain  are  pretty  regular,  j 
They  amounted  to 80.626  cwt.,  valued  at  272,3  IP/.,  \ 
in  1862,  and  to  84,832  ovt..  valued  nt  299,6416, 1 
in  1x63.  Nuts  arc  also  extensively  exported. 

Animals . — The  Brazilian  forests  arc  full  of  rapa- 
cious animals : among  which  are  the  tiger-cat, 
the  hyena,  the  saratu,  an  animal  about  the  size 
of  a fox,  but  fnr  more  ferocious,  the  jaguar,  or 
tiger  of  S.  America,  the  sloth,  and  the  porcupine. 
The  planters  arc  much  annoyed  by  ounces;  wild 
hogs  are  common,  and  the  singular  animal  called 
the  anta,  or  tapir:  the  latter  resembles  the  hog 
in  shape,  but  is  much  larger;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
largest  of  the  native  quadrupeds,  is  timid  ami 
harmless,  feeds  like  a horse,  is  amphibious,  and 
capable  of  remaining  for  a long  time  at  the  bottom  1 
of  lakes  without  coming  up  to  respire.  When 
killed,  its  flesh  is  generally  eaten,  and  is  said  to 
differ  but  little  from  that  of  the  ox. 

The  useful  animals,  as  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep, 
are  all  descended  from  the  stocks  brought  from 
Europe  by  the  early  settlers.  Their  increase,  es- 
pecially that  of  cattle  and  horses,  has  I icon  aston- 
ishingly great.  Vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  nrc  met 
with  in  all  the  open  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly ill  the  Uano*,  or  plains  of  the  S.  provinces. 
Hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  horns,  and  bones,  have 
long  formed,  and  still  continue  to  form,  leading 
articles  of  export  from  Brazil.  In  1862,  the  ex- 
ports of  hides  to  (treat  Britain  amounted  to 
J 3-1,238  cwt.,  valued  at  420,053/.,  and  in  1863  to 
127,102  cwt,,  iralued  at  847,628/.  It  is  only  in 
particular  situations  that  any  use  is  made  of  the 
beef,  which  mostly  becomes  the  prey  of  vultures, 
wild  dogs,  and  other  ravenous  animals.  Sheep 
being  less  able  to  defend  themselves  from  attack, 
and  being  probably,  too,  not  so  well  suited  to  the 
country,  have  not  increased  so  rnpidlv  as  cattle 
and  horses,  llorscs  arc  of  middling  size,  strong, 
active,  and  fleet. 

The  emu,  or  American  ostrich,  is  found  in  the 
Brazilian  plains ; and  the  forests  swarm  with 
innumerable  varieties  of  hints  and  monkeys.  In  j 
the  marshy  countries  the  bon  attains  to  an  euor- 
inous  size,  and  they  are  also  infested  with  the 
corral  snake,  and  other  venomous  reptiles. 

Manufacture*. — These,  unless  we  call  the  pre- 
paration of  sugar  a manufacture,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  Brazil,  and  are  restricted  to  the 
production  of  the  coarsest  *j>ecies  of  cotton  cloths, 
the  tanning  of  leather,  and  a few  of  those  that 
are  simplest  and  most  necessary.  In  the  interior, 
as  in  the  provs.  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz,  the 
meehauienl  arts  are  in  the  most  backward  state 
imaginable. 

In  the  cities,  however,  a great  number  of  trades 
are  necessarily  carried  on.  * The  European 


stranger  in  Rio,’  says  Dr.  Von  Spix,  1 is  as- 
tonished at  the  number  of  gold  and  silversmith# 
and  jewellers,  who,  like  the  other  tradesmen,  live 
together  in  one  street,  which  call#  to  mind  the 
magnificent  runs  de  Ouro  and  de  Praia  of  Lisbon. 
The  workmanship  of  these  artisans  is,  indeed, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  European,  but  it  is  not 
destitute  of  taste  and  solidity.  Many  trades 
which  arc  verv  necessary  in  Europe  are,  at  present, 
almost  superfluous  in  the  interior  of  this  country, 
on  account  of  the  circumscribed  wants  of  the 
inliab.  In  the  capital,  however,  and  the  other 
town#  on  the  coast,  joiners,  whitesmiths,  and 
other  artisan#  are  numerous;  but  tanner*,  soap- 
boilers, and  workers  in  steel  are  scarce.  There  is 
a great,  demand  for  mechanics,  to  build  sugar  and 
other  mills,  to  construct  machines  for  working 
the  gold  mines,  Ac. ; and  very  high  wages  are 
paid  them.  Hitherto  no  glass,  china,  cloth,  or 
hat  manufacture#  have  been  established  in  the 
capital:  and  their  erection  would  not  lie  advisable 
in  a country  which  can  obtain  the  productions  of 
European  industry  on  the  lowest  terms,  in  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  it#  rich  soil.’  (Travels, 
i.  198.) 

Commerce. — The  extremely  eireumscrilted  ex- 
tent of  her  manufactured  product#,  on  the  ono 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  large  amount  of  her 
coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  products, 
give  Brazil  a powerful  motive  to  engage  in,  and 
the  mean#  of  earn  ing  on,  an  extensive  commerce. 
Her  commercial  policy  has.  also,  been  character- 
ised by  considerable  liberality.  The  duties  on 
import#  ami  export#  have  been  mostly  moderate ; 
and  have  been  imposed  more  for  the  sake  of  re- 
venue than  of  protection.  Her  import#  comprise 
most  sort#  of  manufactured  got*]*  suitable  for  her 
population  and  climate,  particular! v cotton#,  linens, 
woollens,  and  hardware,  from  England ; flour, 
coarse  cottons,  beef,  pork.  Ac.,  from  the  U.  States; 
wine,  silk#,  salt,  brandy,  olive  oil,  Ac.,  from  France 
and  Portugal ; linens,  lace, pitch,  Ac.,  from  Ham- 
burgh. Great  Britain  enjoy#  the  largest  share  of 
the  trade  of  Brazil.  The  total  value  of  impirts 
into  Brazil  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  3.840,9046  in  1859;  to  4,671,3086  in  1860;  to 
4.690,8756  in  1861 ; to  8,860,34  >6  in  1862;  and  to 
4,082,64 1 6 in  1863.  Cotton  lnuiiu  fact  lire#  form  the 
largest  item  of  these  imports.  They  are  of  the 
average  valuer  of  2,000,0006  sterling  per  annum  ; 
during  the  five  years,  1x59-63,  they  fluctuated 
between  1,700,0006 and  2, 400,0006  Next  to  cotton, 
but  far  below  it  in  value,  are  the  imports  of  British 
woollens  and  linen#,  each  class  averaging  about 
250,0006  per  annum.  The  rest  of  British  imports 
consist  of  miscellaneous  manufactures  and  co- 
lonial produce. 

The  article#  of  export  frem  Brazil  have  been 
already  enumerated  in  our  account  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country.  The  principal  are  coffee, 
sugar,  and  cotton:  that  of  coffee  alone  averaging 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  value  of  all  export.#, 
and  that,  of  sugar  nearly  one-fifth.  Next  to  these 
staple  article#  of  export  follow  hides,  hones,  horse- 
hair. caoutchouc,  gold,  diamonds,  cabinet  and  dye 
woods,  drugs,  gums,  nuts,  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  The  total  value  of  the  export#  in  the 
three  years  1861-3  amounted  to: — 


Y«r» 

Export* 

18*1 

18*2 

1863 

Milrtia 

96,199,735 

106,782,222 

112,950,011 

£ 

10.822,470 

12,018,000 

12.706,876 

The  im)>orta,  during  the  same  period,  amounted 
to: — 
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Year* 

Import* 

1801 
1 W2 

Mitral* 
180.364.S73 
127,181,193 
1 1 1 ,622,684  ! 

JC 

14.666,014 

14,307,884 

12.S57.SS1 

T)k2  imports  were  divided  a*  follows  between 
the  various  countries  in  the  two  loat-named 
years : — 


Import*  from 

1862 

1863  | 

Mllrrlt 

MllrcU 

Great  Britain  and  British  ( 
Powonrioin  ...  1 

67,591,015 

54,600,474 

, France  and  French  Poa-  1 
sessions . . . j 

18,441,774 

19,353,461 

FTanae  Towns  . . 

6,590,916 

3,S2#,J50 

Portugal  and  Portuguese  [ 

7,211,070 

6,957,494 

PoKvNOSHioiV*  . . ) 

Spain  ami  .Spanish  Posses- \ 
1 fdona  f 

1,609,259 

1,755,679 

Belgium  .... 

1.948,558 

2.424.161 

Sweden  and  Norway 

503.916 

312.561 

Italy 

812,914 

696,355 

United  States  . . 

1 8,328,303 

12,889.591 

Chili 

902,068 

663,963 

Mexico  .... 

252 

— 

Itio  de  lu  Plata  . 

5,407,253 

4,921,198 

Russia  .... 

33.279 

12,005 

Austria  .... 

1,244.526 

1,484.8#;;  | 

Denmark  .... 

44,509 

77,082  ! 

Holland  and  Dutch  l’oa-  ( 
Hendon*  . . . > 

129,756 

177,3*1 

Ecuador  .... 

22.845 

38 

Ports  of  the  Empire . 

1,036,156 

645,540 

not  specified  . 

61.963 

626,506 

1 Fisheries  .... 

6,990 

6,470 

Africa  .... 

321,870 

249,627 

ToUl  . . | 

127,268.196 

£14,317,672 

1 1 1 ,622.687  I 
£12,557,661 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  Great 
Britain  furnishes  about  one-half  of  the  imports  of 
Bmr.il.  Of  the  exports  of  Brazil,  Great  Britain 
takes  about  one-third,  as  shown  in  the  statistics 
before  given. 

Population. — Of  the  8,000,00ft  inhabitants  of 
Brn7.1l,  5,000,000  are  estimated  to  lx*  freemen, 
2,500,000  negro  slaves,  and  about  500,000  native 
Indians.  As  already  stated,  the  mosses  of  the  in- 
habitants congregate  near  the  coast,  and  around 
the  chief  sea-ports;  thus  the  district  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Kio  de  Janeiro  comprises  about  450,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  slaves  in  that  district  are 
rather  less  than  half  of  the  number.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Riode  Janeiro,  the  slaves  exceed  in  number 
the  free  population.  Bahia  contains  hut  a small 
proportion  of  whites,  and  the  black  inhabitants  arc 
so  numerous  that  it  resembles  an  African  city. 
Out  of  125,000  inhabitants  of  Bahia,  seven-eighths 
ore  said  to  lie  blacks,  and  nearly  all  the  negroea 
are  slaves.  Pernambuco  has  a imputation  of  about 
80,000,  of  whom  one-third  are  estimated  to  lx* 
slaves,  one-third  coloured  free  blacks,  and  remain- 
ing one-third  are  Brazilians  and  foreigners.  Whilst 
Brazil  remained  a colony  of  Portugal,  but  fetr 
»women  accompanied  the  emigrants  to  South  Ame- 
rica. The  earliest  European  settlers  intermarried 
and  mixed  with  Indian  women  ; afterwards  an  ex- 
tensive intermixture  of  race  occurred  with  the 
Africans  who  were  bought  for  slavery.  The  mixed 
population  increases  continually  and  rapidly  in 
Brazil.  I11  the  northern  provinces  the  Indian  ele- 
ment preponderate*.  In  South  Brazil  the  negroes 
are  numerous.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  (lie  Brazilian  empire  consists  of  mixed  breeds, 
each  of  which  has  a distinguishing  name ; thus 
Mulatto  denotes  the  offspring  of  a white  with  n 
negro;  and  Mameluco  that  of  a white  with  an 
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Indian;  Cafuzo  denotes  the  mixture  of  the  Indian 
and  negro;  Curiboeo.  the  cross  tietween  the  Ca- 
fuzo and  the  Indian;  Xibaro,  that  between  the 
Cafuzo  and  the  negro,  and  so  forth. 

The  2,500,000  of  negro  slaves  belong  to  about 
40,000  proprietors.  A law  for#tbe  suppression  of 
the  trade  in  slaves  was  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
on  June  6,  1854.  The  immigration  of  settlers 
from  Europe,  particularly  Germans  and  Swiss,  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  bv  the  Government  for  a 
mu m I XT  of  years.  According  to  an  official  report 
of  the  year  1861,  there  existed  in  the  empire  55 
colonies  of  these  settlers,  inhabited  by  33,970 
foreigners.  The  nucleus  of  these  settlements,  re- 
garded as  an  antidote  to  slavery,  is  in  the  province 
of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul. 

In  Brazil,  unlike  the  Spanish  and  English  co- 
lonies, there  Is  hardly  any  political  division  of 
castes,  aud  very  few  of  those  galling  and  degrading 
distinctions  which  have  been  made  by  all  other 
nations  in  the  management  of  their  colonies.  This 
was  not  intended  by  the  mother  country,  but  has 
arisen  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
colonisation  of  this  vast  territory,  which  rendered 
intermarriage  with  the  natives  inevitable.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  old  code,  people  of 
colour  are  not  eligible  to  some  of  the  chief  offices 
of  government,  nor  can  they  become  members  of 
the  priesthood ; but,  from  the  mildness  of  the  laws, 
the  mixed  classes  have  gained  ground  considerably, 
and  the  regulations  against  them  are  evaded,  or 
rather  have  become  olwolete.  Marriages  between 
white  men  and  women  of  colour  are  by  no 
means  rare ; ami  the  circumstance  is  scarcely  ob- 
served upon,  unless  the  woman  lw»  decidedly  of  a 
dark  colour,  for  even  a considerable  tinge  will  pass 
for  white. 

The  diseases  and  the  vices  introduced  by  Eu- 
ropeans are  said  to  produce  a fearful  mortality 
amongst  the  natives.  At  the  time  when  the 
Jesuits,  Anchieta  and  Xobrvga,  exerted  themselves 
to  intrixiuce  European  civilisation,  an  epidemical 
small-pox  suddenly  carried  off  two-thirds  of  the 
pop.  (Southey’s  Brazil,  i.  294.) 

The  Brazileroia,  or  native  Brazilians,  bom  of 
Portuguese  parents  in  Brazil,  inherit  all  the  idle- 
ness and  inactivity  of  their  European  ancestors, 
Weech  remarks,  * that  the  very  narrow  compass 
in  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  classes  aro 
confined  is  almost  incredible.  A hut,  constructed 
of  thin  poles  of  wood,  plastered  together,  as  it 
were,  with  earth,  and  covered  with  straw,  is  ample 
security  agninst  the  sun  ami  rain;  a straw  mat 
serves  them  as  a bed,  seat,  and  table ; a dish  aud 
pot  complete  the  house  ami  cooking  apparatus;  a 
couple  of  cottou  shirts,  a pair  of  linen  trousers,  a 
calico  jacket,  a pair  of  wooden  shoes,  and  a c«»arso 
straw  hat,  complete  a wardrobe  that  furnishes  them 
handsomely  for  a year;  and  a kitchen  garden,  a 
few  fruit-trees,  and  a mandioc  field,  furnish  them 
with  a plentiful  subsistence.  Give  them  but  n 
viola  (a  small  guitar  strung  with  metal  strings), 
aud  some  tobacco  to  make  their  much-loved  pa|ier 
cigars,  and  their  dearest  wishes  an;  gratified. 
Smoking  the  latter,  aud  strumming  on  the  former, 
they  can  beguile  entire  half- days  in  a state  of 
enviable  forgetfulness,  vegetating  like  the  plants. 
A few  fowls,  sent  to  the  city  from  time  to  time,  furnish 
the  necessary  supplies ; and  thus  live  thousands  of 
families,  whose  annual  income  docs  not  exceed  20 
mi  In 'is,  or  about  4/.  10s.’ 

The  number  of  negro  slaves  in  Brazil  is  believed 
to  be  on  the  decline,  although  the  importation  of 
them  from  Africa  has  never  entirely  ceased.  In 
1826  a treaty  was  made  between  Great  Britain 
and  Brazil,  providing  that  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  the 
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carrying  on  of  the  slave  trade  by  any  Brazilian 
subject  should  be  unlawful,  and  should  be  deemed 
and  treated  as  piracy.  During  those  three  years 
terminating  in  1830,  a considerable  increase  of  the 
trade  in  slaves  took  place;  much  Brazilian  capital 
was  embarked  in  the  slave  traffic,  and  the  greatest 
possible  use  of  that  source  of  profft  was  mode  .os 
long  os  it  was  permitted. 

In  1828  the  numl»er  of  slaves  imported  into 
Rio  amounted  to  43,555;  ami  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  30th  .June,  1830,  the  same  port 
received  50,777  negroes.  Insides  which,  there  were 
21,554  imported  into  other  parts  of  Brazil,  making 
h total,  in  that  year,  of  78,331  imported  slaves. 

For  twenty  years,  after  1830,  the  slave  trade 
continued  without  abatement,  and  during  that 
period  a million  of  slaves  were  imported  into 
Brazil.  Lord  Howden,  minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
reported  an  importation  of  upwards  of  80,000 
negroes  in  1847.  Slavers  were  seized  in  1850  by 
orders  of  the  British  Government  in  the  Brazilian 
ports  and  rivers,  ami  this  decided  measure  led  to 
such  active  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  that,  in 
1851,  Sir  James  Hudson  reported  that  only  480 
slaves  hmt  been  imported  into  Brazil  during  the 
first  quarter  of  that  year.  The  slave  trade  has 
not  been  continued  in  Brazil  since  1851,  but  there 
are  upwards  of  three  millions  of  slaves  now  in 
that  empire. 

Coffee  plantations  have  lieen  so  profitable,  that 
they  have  much  increased  in  number,  and  many 
slaves  have  l>eon  brought,  from  the  northern  or 
equatorial  provinces  of  Brazil  to  the  coffee  grounds 
of  the  more  southerly  provinces.  Chiefly  on  this 
account  an  internal  slave  trade  has  !>ccn  kept  up. 
involving  some  of  the  worst  cruelties  of  forced 
removal  of  slaves  from  homes  and  separation  of 
families.  Mr.  Westwood,  the  Consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  wrote  to  the  Karl  of  Clarendon,  22ml 
January,  1857,  ‘ During  the  last  year,  the  value  of 
slaves  increased  so  much  in  this  province,  that 
large  nundier*  were  purchased  in  Bahia,  Pemam- 
buco,  and  other  jmrt*.  by  unfeeling  speculators, 
ami  brought  to  this  city  for  sale.  Many  of  these  ; 
unfortunate  beings  were  brought  from  estates  j 
where  they  were  bom,  and  tom  away  from  rela-  ! 
tions  and  old  association*  in  the  most  inhuman  ; 
and  cruel  manner jmssible.’  ‘Amongst  the  slaves 
transported  from  the  north,’  said  a Brazilian  se- 
nator in  the  senate,  ‘ I have  seen  some  in  the 
market  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  are  children  of  ten 
ami  twelve  years  old,  who  have  left  their  parents 
in  the  north,  and  are  sold  here.  A slave  from  the 
north  told  me  that  he  was  married  in  the  province 
where  he  was  sold,  and  that  his  wife  remained 
there,  and  he  was  sent  here.’  Mr.  Scarlett,  minister 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  made  a strong  appeal  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  stop  this  traffic  in  1858,  . 
but  without  effect.  According  to  resent  reports 
from  Mr.  Christie,  about  5,000  slaves  a year  have 
been  imported  in  this  way  for  sale  into  Rio  de 
Juneiru  during  the  last  twelve  years.  (Consular 
Reports,  1884.) 

The  planters  of  Brazil  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  other  countries.  The  possession  of  an  ongenho 
(sugar  plantation  and  manufactory)  establishes, 
among  the  cultivators,  a sort  of  nobility.  A senhor 
<r mpenho  is  always  spoken  of  with  respect ; and  to 
attain  this  rank  is  the  object  of  even*  one.  When 
the  senhor  is  in  the  company  of  his  inferiors,  or 
even  of  his  equals,  he  is  reserved,  holds  his  head 
high,  ami  speaks  in  that  loud  mid  command- 
ing tone,  that  betokens  a man  accustomed  to  be 
obeved. 

The  mulatto**  (commonly  called  Pardos,  signi- 
fying of  a brown  colour,  for  the  term  mulatto  is 


I regarded  as  a reproach  in  Brazil)  are  the  offspring 
J of  European*  and  negroes.  They  show  consi- 
| dcrablc  ingenuity  and  perseverance  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  are  said  to  display  a taste  for 
pointing. 

j There  can  l»e  no  doubt  of  the  effectual  influence 
of  the  mulatto  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  goun- 
j try  : a physical  organisation  essentially  energetic, 
ami  which  tits  him  to  bear  up  against  the  heat  of 
1 the  climate,  hi*  activity  and  his  intelligence, 
point  him  out  as  a person  likely  to  make  a con- 
spicuous figure  in  a revolution,  if  not  to  organise  a 
movement. 

The  Creoles  are  those  l>om  in  Brazil  of  African 
parents;  the  Mamlucos  are  the  offspring  of  whites 
ami  Indians  ; the  Curibocos,  of  negroes  ami  In- 
dian* ; and  the  Cubros  of  niulnttoes  and  negroes. 
Thu  African  negroes  form,  as  has  been  seen,  a very 
i large  proportion  of  the  population.  Their  con- 
dition, though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  slaves  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  adjacent  countries,  is  upon 
a far  better  footing  than  in  many  other  colonies. 
It  varies,  however,  in  the  different  provinces,  and 
is  best  in  those  situated  in  the  interior.  In  the 
provinces  formerly  inhabited  by  the  less  warlike 
| races  among  the  Indians,  who  formed  early  al- 
• liances  with  European*,  the  introduction  of  negroes 
has  been  less  necessary.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
case  with  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  San  Paulo,  and  the 
countries  traversed  by  the  Amazon.  The  negro 
population  is  most  numerous  in  the  provinces 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugar  and  coffee,  as  Bahia 
and  Rio  Janeiro  ; and  in  these  probably  they  have 
the  greatest  facilities  for  obtaining  their  liberty. 
The  negroc*  brought  to  Brazil  belong  generally  to 
Angola,  Anguiz,  Renguela,  Cabinda,  Mozambique, 
ami  Congo.  Since  the  at  tern  pts  to  repress  t he  t rade, 
Koroman tines,  or  negroes  from  the  Gold  Coast, 
who  are  thought  to  posses*  a greater  degree  of  in- 
telligence, are  not  so  frequently  met  with.  There 
are  three  modes  by  which  the  negroes  of  Brazil 
obtain  their  liberty : it  may  be  granted  them  by 
their  master  while  living,  or  he  may  bequeath 
it  to  them  by  his  will,  or  they  nmy  obtain  it  by 
ransom. 

'Hie  Brazilians  diride  the  Indian  races  into 
4 Indio*  ninnso*,’  civilised  or  converted  Indians 
speaking  the  Portuguese  language,  and  Tapuios  or 
Gent  ins,  uncivilised  hordes. 

The  general  opinion  has  been  that  the  whole 
American  race,  from  the  polar  region*  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  offered  no  distinctive  traits,  and  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  sulxlivide  it.  But  a 
closer  inspection  lias  shown  that  there  is  as  great 
a difference  amongst  them  as  among  any  of  the 
other  great  varieties  of  the  human  race. 

With  few  exception*,  the  natives  of  Brazil  ajv- 
pcarto  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the  Guarani-, 
the  difference*  in  the  tribes  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ferent situation*  in  which  they  have  l>ecn  placed  ; 

, and  originating  partly  in  physical  and  partly  in 
moral  and  accidental  circumstances. 

I Speaking  generally,  the  natives  of  Brazil  are  of 
a bright  yellow  copper  colour;  short,  robust  and 
well  made;  hair  black,  lank,  coarse,  and  deficient 
on  the  chin ; face  round  ; cheek  bones  not  jwrticu- 
larlv  prominent ; skin  soft  and  shining ; nose  short, 
nostril*  narrow;  mouth  middle  sized;  lips  thin; 
eyes  small,  oblique,  and  elevated  towards  the  ex- 
terior angle.  They  are  in  an  extremely  low  state 
of  civilisation ; their  industry  being  confined,  in 
addition  to  the  arts  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the 
gathering  of  wild  fruits,  to  the  culture  of  manioc 
and  bananas.  In  some  tribe*  clothe*  arc  wholly 
or  all  but  wholly  unknown  ; in  others  the  women 
wear  a scanty  covering  round  their  middle;  and  in 
other*  both  sexes  ore  partially  clothed.  The  prac- 


tire  of  painting  the  skin  is  universal ; and  some  of 
them  were,  amt,  indeed,  still  are,  in  the  habit  of 
inserting  wooden  rings  by  way  ofoninment  in  the 
under  lip.  Almost  all  the  tribes  were  anthrupo- 
phagld*,  devouring  the  captives  they  had  taken 
in  war;  but  this  horrid  custom,  if  it  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  at  the  epoch  of  the  conquest,  has  since 
fallen  into  disuse.  They  are  in  general  grave  and 
serious;  hut  they  are  notwithstanding  fond  of 
feasts  and  pastimes;  and,  like  the  other  Indians, 
are  fond,  to  excess,  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  some 
trilies  they  admit  of  a plurality  of  wives;  and  the 
men, engaged  in  chase  or  in  war,  or  sunk  in  apathy 
and  idleness,  devolve  on  the  women  the  priueipal 
care  of  the  domestic  concerns.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  some  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes  have 
any  idea  of  a Supreme  Being;  but  they  mostly  all 
believe  in  the  existence  of  malignant  demons 
whom  they  are  anxious  to  conciliate.  Among  the 
tribe  called  Tupinambos,  the  chief  was  at  the  some 
time  elective  and  hereditary ; that  is,  a preference 
was  generally  given  to  the  son  as  his  father's  suc- 
cessor, though  the  custom  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  immutable.  Montaigne,  on  meeting  an  In- 
dian chief  at  Havre,  inquired  through  an  inter- 
preter, what  wa*  his  right  among  his  tribe;  upon 
which  the  latter  replied,  ‘ It  Is  that  of  marching  : 
foremost  to  battle;  ’ and  this  might  Is*  said  to  ex- 
press succinctly  the  extent  of  power  assigned  to  him 
by  his  people,.  The Tupinambas  chiefly  inhabit  the 
coast  from  the  river  Cnmamn  to  the  San  Francisco. 
The  Orvados,  formerly  very  numerous,  an1  now 
reduced  to  a number  com  tiara  lively  insignificant. 
They  dwell  chieHy  on  the  lutnks  of  the  Rio  Xiputd, 
in  Minns  Gcraes.  They  have  one  trait  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  most  other  Indian  tribes,  t.?. 
they  bury  their  dead.  The  ( orvados,  it  apjienrs, 
have  lost  much  of  their  primitive  ferocity,  mid 
with  it  also  much  of  their  former  courage  and  in- 
telligence. 

The  C'afuzos,  a mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes, 
are  a very  singular  race.  What  gives  them  a pe- 
culiarly striking  appearance,  is  the  excessively 
longhair  of  the  head,  which,  especially  at  the  end, 
is  half  curled,  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  forehead  to  the  height  of  a loot  or  a foot 
and  a half ; thus  forming  a prodigious  and  very 
uglv  kind  of  peruke.  (Spix  ami  Martins,  i.  3*2-1.) 

The  I’uris,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  were  very  troublesome  enemies  to  the 
Brazilians.  A great  many  fazendos  have  lieen 
from  time  to  time  destroyed  by  them.  The  Rio 
Doee,  the  S.  hanks  of  the  Pnmhybn,  San  Fidel  is, 
ami  the  country  watered  by  the  Rio  Potiiha,  in 
Minas,  are  the  chief  |>oint*  excised  to  their  in- 
cursions. This  race  is  more  implacable  than  any 
of  the  Indian  races  of  Brazil. 

The  Botocudos,  descended  from  the  Ay  mores, 
occupy  at  present  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Rio  linec  mid  the  Rio  Pardo.  They  inhabit  the 
recesses  of  the  forests  ; are  little  addicted  to  agri- 
culture ; and  are  exceedingly  fierce.  The  name 
given  to  them  by  the  Portuguese  is  derived  fmin 
pa  toque  or  lx>t«ique  (literally  the  hung  of  n cask), 
from  the  circular  ornament  they  wear  in  their  ears 
and  lips. 

The  estimates  that  have  lx*en  formed  of  the 
nunilicr  of  Indians  in  Brazil  differ  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Thus,  they  were  estimated 
bv  HiimUildt  to  nmount,  in  1819,  to  259, *100 
(Voyage  aux  Regions  Kquinoxales,  Ac.,  ix.  179; 
xi.  1U4) ; whereas  they  have  since  liccn  computed 
by  Vcloso  do  Oliveira  at  800,000,  and  by  the 
Viscount  de  Sautarem  nt  1,500,000.  (D’Orhigny. 
L’ Homme  Americain,  iL  *291.)  The  latest,  and, 
in  all  probability,  most  trustworthy  estimates, 
give  the  number  of  Indians  at  half  a million. 

VOL.  I. 


Public  Income  and  Expenditure. — Considering 
the  small  and  much  scattered  population  of  the 
empire,  it  has  a considerable  revenue,  hut  a still 
more  considerable  expenditure.  The  actual  in- 
come during  the  four  financial  years  1850-60  was 
as  follows : — 


Tnn 

Revenue 

Mtlrtfi 

£ 

1856-57 

5 -J. 7. Ml,  109 

1837-58 

53.411,166 

6,008,738 

1858-59 

60,375.723 

5.607,268 

1859-00 

47,070.791 

ft, 293, 104 

The  actual  expenditure  during  the  same  period 
was  as  follows  : — 


Yr.rt 

Expenditure 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1 859- 80 

MilrHi 

41,9*26,719 
51.0*27.379 
55.19-2,4 1*2 
54,005,289 

4,716.755 
6,078.080 
«, *209.149 
6,075,595 

But  a very  small  portion  of  the  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  taxation.  The  great  hulk,  amounting 
to  nearly  two-thirds  is  derived  from  import  duties. 
Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  revenue  for  two 
j»eri»Kls:— 


Branch**  of  R*»*  one 

IKMI-.S7 

1HSO-00 

mutti. 

Mllrvli 

Import  Putins  . . . 

H-2.H56.38S 

27,216,29ft 

Shipping  Dues  . . . 

349,44ft 

280,623 

Export  Duties  . . . 

6,910,999 

5,559 ,67 H 

Inland  Taxes  . . . 

7,065,7*27 

8.185,631 

Municipal  Taxes  . . 

1,531,754 

1,773.516 

Extraordinary  receipt* 

542,316 

.M  (>.» 

Total  .... 

49.156,414 

43,61 1 ,506 

Loons  ...... 

3,599,695 

3,459,285 

General  Total  f 

62,756,109 

£6,935,082 

47.070,791 

£5.295.404 

The  expenditure  during  the  same  two  years 
was  as  follows ; — 


1 RriiKhn  of  Exprtirtltnr* 

IK.  0-57 

IH5S-0O 

Milrri* 

Mllrrii 

Ministry  of  Interior  . 

6,656.227 

9.826.255 

„ Justice  . . . 

3,309.733 

4,517,702 

„ Foreign  Affairs 

639,374 

801.332 

„ Marine  . . . 

5,510,457 

9,247.121 

„ War  .... 

10,611,788 

12,687,047 

„ Finance  . . . 

13,616,493 

11,750,643 

Total  . . . 

40,373,963 

51 .21*3.100 

Deposits  paid  off  . . 

1 ,552,756 

2,711,889 

General  Total  j 

41.926,719 

£4,716,755 

64.1105,289 

£6,075,595 

The  annual  deficits  in  the  budget,  shown  in  the 
ftlmve  tables,  were  covered  by  loans,  raised  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  public  debt  of  Brazil 
amounted,  at  the  cm!  of  the  year  18tM,  to  alxuit 
18,000, (MMI/.  sterling,  of  which  10,9(15,000/.  consti- 
tuted the  foreign  debt — chiefly  held  by  British 
creditors — and  the  rest  the  funded  internal  debt. 
But  besides  this  funded  debt,  there  was,  nt  the 
same  time,  a floating  debt,  consisting  of  treasury 
bonds  and  government  paper-money,  to  the 
amount  of  -1,500,000/.  sterling.  The  total  amount 
of  |Mi|H*r  currency  in  circulation  throughout  the  em- 
pire was  estimated,  in  June,  18(54,  nt  80,021,950,000 
mil  re  Is  or  ratter  more  than  9,000,000/.  sterling. 

Hailwayn. — The  great  want  of  internal  commu- 
nication witliiu  the  immense  area  of  the  empire, 
M M 
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has  been  remedied  to  some  extent,  in  recent  years, 
by  the  establishment  of  railways.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  four  lines  constructed  hy  private  com- 
panies, and.  in  the  main,  with  British  capital, 
nut  with  the  aid  and  subvention  of  the  Brazilian 
government.  The  four  lines  are  known  as  the 
Don  Pedro  II.,  the  Iluhia  and  San  Francisco, 
the  Pernambuco,  and  the  San  Paulo  railways. 
The  first-named  is  a main  line,  which  is  to  extend 
into  the  interior  from  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  (irand  Trunk  from  which  many 
branches  will  ramify'  on  either  side.  The  first  sec- 
tion (alxtut  40  ni.  in  extent)  was  commenced  in 
1857.  The  second  section  was  offered  to  con- 
tractors in  the  latter  |>art  of  the  same  year,  since 
which  time  this  section,  44  m.  long,  and  contain- 
ing the  tunnel  of  Mendez  has  finished.  The 
whole  must  be  completed  hy  1st  January,  1808,  i 
but  it  is  likely  to  be  ojiened  from  Santos  to  Jun-  ] 
dinky  two  years  before  tiiat  date. 

The  second  line,  the  Bahia  and  San  Francisco, 
77  ni.  long,  was  built  hy  nu  English  company, 
under  the  ‘Limited  Liability’  Act,  ami  opened 
Jan.  31,  1863.  The  line  traverse's  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  districts,  and  o|>cns  up  the  cotton  field  of 
the  important  province  of  the  Bahia.  It  com- 
mences at  San  Salvador,  the  chief  port  of  that 
province,  and  the  second  largest  city  in  the  empire,  I 
and  terminates  at  or  near  the  town  of  Joazeiro,  I 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  great  river  Sail  Francisco, : 
the  navigation  of  which  is  free  and  uninterrupted  1 
from  that  town  for  1,000  m.  into  the  interior  of  I 
Brazil.  This  railway  cost  1,800,000/.,  on  which 
sum  an  interest  is  guaranteed  of  seven  [>er  cent., 
namely,  five  per  cent,  by  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, and  two  per  cent,  by  the  provincial  legis-  ; 
latnrc  of  Bahia. 

The  third  line  runs  from  the  city  and  port  of 
Pernambuco  to  the  town  of  Agoa  Preta  in  the 
interior,  n distance  of  78  m.  It  is  intended  to 
prolong  this  railway  ultimately  to  the  river  San 
Francisco,  at  the  point  where  its  waters  become 
navigable.  Both  this  Pernambuco  line,  and  the 
fourth  Brazilian  railway,  that  of  Bahia — a work  of 
extraordinary  difficulty — were  constructed  entirely 
hv  English  engineers,  as  well  as  with  English  • 
capital,  on  which,  however,  there  is  in  every  case  a j 
guaranteed  interest  of  seven  per  cent.  Hitherto, 
neither  of  these  lines  have  proved  commercially 
remunerative,  though  they  have  been,  uiuloubt- 
edlv,  of  vast  benefit  to  the  country. 

Melitjum. — The  established  religion  of  Brazil  is 
the  Bonmn  Catholic;  hut  all  other  religions  are 
tolerated,  and  then*  is  not  now,  whatever  there 
may  have  lieen  formerly,  much  intolerance  among 
the  Brazilian  Catholics,  except  among  the  lowest 
and  least  instructed  classes.  Indeed  the  others 
an*  generally  distinguished  by  a want  of  zeal  in 
religious  matters;  and  are  more  occupied  with  the 
outward  ceremonies  of  religion  than  with  its  spirit 
or  practical  influence.  Some  of  the  clergy  possess 
the  virtues  and  acquirements  that  are  suitable  to 
their  station ; but  such  is  not  generally  the  case ; 
the  majority  lieing  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  not  un- 
frequently  immoral. 

Ecclesiastical  allairs  are  under  the  direction  of ; 
an  archbishop,  at  Bahia  (originally  a bishopric,  | 
lieing  the  first  founded  in  Brazil,  in  15*22,  and 
rai*<*d  to  the  archiepiscopol  rank  in  1G67),  six  , 
bishops,  viz.  at  Kio.  Pernambuco,  Marauhao.  Para, 
Mnriuiia.  and  San  Paulo;  ami  two  * prelacias,’  with 
episcopal  powers,  viz.  Goyaz,  and  Cuyaba.  The 
church  of  Brazil  has  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  a dispute  with  Home  as  to  the  appointment  of 
the  bishops,  the  |iojpe  claiming  the  Ibvereign  right 
of  nomination,  which  the  church  ejects. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  arc,  or  rather  were,  | 


numerous  in  many  parts  of  Brazil.  The  saints’ 
days  are  said  to  be  celebrated  in  a manner  as 
splendid  as  at  Home.  A recent  writer  observes 
tiiat  neither  the  carnival  at  Venice,  nor  the  de- 
clining masquerades  of  Paris,  can  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  the  tumult  and  extreme  absurdities  which 
prevail  during  the  days  of  the  * intrudo,'  or  carni- 
val, not  only  at  Kio,  but  throughout  the  cities  of 
Brazil.  Kecently  measures  have  been  taken  for 
lessening  the  number  of  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries. The  revenues  of  m&nv  of  them  have 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  their  buildings  have 
been  applied  to  other  purposes. 

Government. — The  constitution  under  which  the 
empire  is  governed  was  framed  immediately  after 
its  separation  from  Portugal,  ami  bears  date  Dec. 
11,  1823.  It  recognises  four  [lowers  in  the  state, 

\ namely,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial, 
and  the  ‘moderating’  power,  or  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, The  legislative  power  is  vested,  for  the 
uffuirs  of  the  empire,  in  a general  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  for  provincial  affairs  in  the  provincial 
assemlilies.  The  general  legislative  assembly  con- 
sists of  two  Houses,  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 
The  members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the 
people,  hut  under  different  forms.  Senators  are 
chosen  for  life  at  electoral  meetings  expressly 
convened,  each  of  which  has  to  nominate  three 
candidates,  leaving  the  choice  between  them  to 
the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.  A senator  must 
lie  forty  yean*  of  age,  a native-born  Brazilian,  and 
|Nissessing  a clear  annunl  income  of  800  inilrvis, 
or  about  901.  A salary  of  8(600  milreis,  or  40tt, 
for  each  session  is  paid  to  every*  senator. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Congress  are 
chosen  bv  indirect  election,  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  For  this  purpose,  the  country  is  divided 
into  electoral  districts,  where  every  200  voters 
appoint  one  elector,  and  a number  of  the  latter, 
varying  according  to  population,  nominate  the 
deputy.  The  qualification  for  a voter  is  an  annual 
income,  of  any  sort,  of  100  milreis,  or  a little  more 
than  104  The  electors  must  have  an  income  of 
200  milreis,  or  a little  more  than  204  a year,  as  a 
qualification;  and  the  deputies  must  have  an  in- 
come of  400  milreis  each,  or  about  464  per  annum. 
All  voters,  inscribed  on  the  lists,  are  Itound  to  give 
their  votes,  under  a penalty.  Minors  monks,  and 
servants  are  not  allowed  u vote ; and  naturalised 
foreigners  as  well  as  persons  not  professing  the 
Koman  Catholic  religion,  are  incapable  of  being 
elected  deputies.  The  latter  receive  a salary  of 
2,400  milreis  or  2706,  each  session,  besides  travel- 
ling expenses. 

The  annual  session  of  the  legislative  assembly 
has  to  commence  on  May  3,  and  ordinarily  extend* 
over  four  months.  Each  House  nominates  its  own 
officers.  The  two  Houses  sit  in  general  assembly 
at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  session  for  the  de- 
I deration  of  itn]H>rtant  measures ; and  on  these 
occasions  the  president  of  the  Senate  takes  the 
chair,  and  the  senators  and  deputies  sit  in  mixed 
order.  The  two  Houses  sit  apart  during  the  rest 
of  the  session,  in  the  execution  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  legislation.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  the  initiative  in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  in 
matters  concerning  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign  of  the  realm,  should  the 
latter  act  liecome  necessary.  The  Senate  has  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  taking  cognizance  of  offence* 
committed  hy  members  of  the  Imperial  family, 
and  by  senators  and  deputies,  if  committed  during 
the  session.  It  is  also  invested  with  the  right  <H 
convoking  the  legislative  assembly,  should  the 
emperor  fail  to  do  so,  within  two  mouths  after  die 
[icnod  fixed  hy  law. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign, 
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assisted  by  his  ministers  and  a council  of  state.  I 
The  ministers  are  responsible  for  treason,  corrup-  j 
lion,  abuse  of  power,  and  all  arts  contrary  to  the  j 
constitution,  or  the  liberty,  security,  and  proj>erty 
of  the  citizens.  From  this  res|M>nsibility  they 
cannot  escape  upon  the  plea  of  orders  from  the 
sovereign.  The  executive  functions  consist  in  the 
convocation  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly;  the  nomination  of  bishops,  presi- 
dents, and  governors  of  provinces : the  declaration 
of  peace  or  war;  and  the  general  execution  and 
superintendence  of  all  measures  voted  by  the 
legislature.  The  * moderating  ’ power,  likewise 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  gives  him  the  authority 
to  select  ministers  ami  senators;  to  temporarily  ( 
withhold  his  sanction  from  legislative  measured,  to 
convoke  extraordinary  legislative  assemblies;  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; and  to  grant 
amnesties  and  pardons. 

The  ministers  are  assisted  by  a council  of  state, 
consisting  of  twelve  ordinary  and  twelve  extra- 
ordinary members,  all  named  by  the  cm|>eror  for 
life.  The  twelve  ordinary  member*  arc  constantly 
consulted  on  matters  of  administration  and  inter- 
national questions,  and  form  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, The  whole  twenty-four  are  convened  on 
tqteeial  occasions.  The  councillors  of  state,  on  li- 
nn rv  and  extraordinary,  are  mostly  ex-ministers. 
The  heir  to  the  throne,  if  of  age,  is  by  right  a 
councillor  of  stAtc. 

At  the  head  of  each  province  is  a president  ap- 
pointed bv  the  central  government ; and  in  each 
province  there  are  district  chambers  and  n general 
council,  called  the  Legislative  Assemblv  of  the 
province,  the  roenil»ers  of  which  are  nominated  by 
the  same  voters  who  elect  the  deputies  and  se- 
nators. These  voters  likewise  elect  the  justices  of  j 
the  peace  for  the  municipal  districts.  All  these 
provincial  elections  arc  for  four  years.  The  legis- 
lative Assemblies  of  the  provinces  exercise  the 
same  power  within  their  districts  as  the  Congress 
for  the  whole  empire. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  land  forces  amount  no- 
minally to  from  60,000  to  65,000  men;  of  whom 
22,646  were  under  arms  and  received  pay  in  1864. 
The  remainder  of  the  military  force  consists  of 
regular  and  local  militia : the  former  may  be  de- 
spatched on  foreign  sendee,  while  the  latter  do 
not  leave  the  place  of  their  nbodo.  The  local 
militia,  in  which  every  man  from  sixteen  to  sixty, 
who  is  not  already  enrolled  in  the  regular  militia 
or  the  trwps  of  the  line,  may  be  called  U|m>ii  to 
sene,  constitutes  an  important  defence,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  in  maintaining  internal  order. 
One  great  use  may  Is*  said  to  Is*  that  of  keeping 
up  u certain  military  older  ntnong  the  people.  Its  | 
chief  officers  are  the  'capitao  mors,’  or  colonels.  1 

The  navy,  in  1864,  numbered  15  sailing  vessels  ; 
and  21  steamers.  The  former  comprised  1 frigate, 

6 corvettes,  and  5 brigs;  while  the  latter  were  all 
small  vessels  of  from  120  to  250  horse-power. 

JH ‘senary  and  Historical  Sketch. — It  is  generally 
ltelieved  that  the  first  discovery  of  Brazil  was 
made  on  the  26th  of  January,  15(H),  by  the  Span- 
iards  under  Vincente  Yanez  Pinion,  a native  of 
Palos,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus. 
He  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Ca|K>  St.  Augustin,  ! 
and  to  have  subsequently  coasted  along  the  shore 
as  far  as  the  river  Amazon,  and  thence  to  the  1 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  His  discovery  does  not  j 
appear  to  have  been  attended  by  any  ini|>ortant  | 
results,  for  he  made  no  settlement,  but  merely  j 
claimed  the  country  for  Spain. 

In  the  same  year,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  was  | 
appointed  admiral  of  a large  fleet  sent  out  by  , 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  to  follow  up  the  sue-  1 
cessful  voyage  of  Vasco  dc  Gama  in  the  east.  j 


Adverse  winds  drove  the  expedition  so  far  W. 
that,  on  the  26th  of  April,  Cabral  fell  in  with  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  which  he  supposed  at  first  to  be 
an  island;  and  on  (rood  Friday  the  fleet  cast  an- 
chor in  a commodious  harl>our.  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Porto  Segura.  Having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  by 
erecting  a cn»ss,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  Tierra 
de  Santa  Cruz,  Cabral  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
taking  care,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to  send 
information  of  his  discovery  to  his  sovereign. 
Soon  after  this  intelligence  reached  Portugal, 
Emanuel  despatched  a small  squadron  to  explore 
the  country,  under  the  command  of  the  famous 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  had  been  invited  from 
Seville  for  that  purpose,  in  1502,  and  who  made  a 
second  voyage  in  a subsequent  year.  In  1504,  he 
again  returned  to  Europe,  bringing  with  him  a 
cargo  of  Brazil  wood,  drc. 

It  was  not  until  1608  that  a third  voyage  of 
discovery  was  undertaken  to  Brazil,  as  the  advan- 
tages which  had  accrued  on  the  former  voyages 
did  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  expectations 
of  the  projectors.  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  then 
despatched  by  the  king  of  8pain,  to  whose  service 
he  had  returned,  to  take  j*»ssession  of  the  country. 
But  this  produced  a remonstrance  from  Portugal ; 
and  a dispute  having  arisen  amongst  some  of  the 
lenders  of  the  expedition,  it  returned  to  Spain 
without  effecting  anything  of  importance.  In 
1515,  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Spain, 
the  command  of  which  was  assigned  to  Juan  Diaz 
de  Solis,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  finding  a 
passage  to  the  great  Pacific  Ocean.  To  this  navi- 
gator is  supposed  to  belong  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  the  liArhour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1616,  though  the  priority,  in  this  respect, 
lots  been  disputed  hv  the  Portuguese  admiral, 
Martin  Affonso  dc  Souza.  On  the  return  of  the 
ex|iedition  to  S{tain,  the  Portuguese  government 
claimed  the  cargoes,  and  again  remonstrated  on 
this  interference  on  thejmrt  of  Spain. 

In  the  reign  of  Joan  III.,  the  coast  was  divided 
into  captaincies,  many  of  which  extended  50 
leagues.  It  is  needless  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  Brazilian  territory.  Various 
towns  sprung  up  along  the  shore,  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  that  then  usually  awaited 
newly  founded  colonies.  They  were  successively 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, &c.,  who.  if  not  cx|>elled,  usually  contented 
themselves  with  a short  possession,  and  aknmloned 
them,  after  frequently  committing  the  most  bar- 
barous atrocities.  Notwithstanding  these  calami- 
ties. the  colony  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity 
and  importance  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Portuguese  government.  But  it  experienced  a 
severe  check  on  the  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  in  1588.  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  As  the  mines  that  had  been  discovered,  down 
to  that  period,  yielded  less  wealth  than  those  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  S.  America,  Brazil  did 
not  receive  much  favour  from  that  monarch.  The 
Dutch  took  advantage  of  this  indifference  on  the 
part  of  Spain ; and  it  was  not  indeed  until  they 
had  made  considerable  inroads,  that  an  expedition 
was  fitted  out,  in  1640,  to  ex|K*l  them  man  the 
territory.  About  this  period,  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
After  a long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  Dutch 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Brazil  in  1654.  Hence- 
forward it  continued  in  the  |x>ssession  of  Portugal, 
but  the  latter  country  being  in  a very  abject  im- 
poverished state,  instead  of  renderin';  assistance 
to  its  colony,  was  compelled  to  rest  its  principal 
hoj»ea  of  being  able  to  maintain  an  independent 
existence  ou  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Brazil, 
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which  it  subjected  to  nil  the  galling  and  vexations  ! 
restraint*  of  the  old  colonial  system. 

In  lMi»M  a new  era  began  in  Brazil.  The  French  I 
having  invaded  Portugal  in  the  course  of  the  pro-  i 
violin  year,  the  prince  regent,  John  VI.,  and  his 
court,  accompanied  by  a large  body  of  emigrants 
set  sail  for  Brazil,  where  they  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  Jan.,  1808.  Brazil  immediately  ceased  to  be 
treated  as  a colony.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  her  jmrts  were  thrown  open  to  all  friendly 
and  neutral  nations;  and  bv  a decree  dated  the 
15th  of  Nov.,  181-1,  nil  nations  were  allowed  to 
trade  freely  with  them. 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  in  1820  was  very 
speedily  followed  by  a revolutionary  movement  of 
the  same  description  in  Pernambuco;  and  tore- 
store  tranquillity,  ami  anticipate  the  further  pn>- 
gress  of  revolution,  the  government,  in  1821. 
proclaimed  the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese  consti- 
tution. Soon  after  this,  the  king  having  left 
Brazil  for  Portugal,  a struggle  commenced  lie  tween 
the  Portuguese,  who  wished  to  recover  their  former 
ascendancy  over  Brazil,  and  the  Brazilians,  who 
were  resolved  to  preserve  their  newly  acquired 
liberties  which  ended  in  the  complete  separation 
of  all  connection,  other  than  that  sulwisting  be- 
tween independent  states  l>et\vccn  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  government  of  Brazil  having  been 
entrusted  to  the  crown  prince,  Don  Pedro,  he  re- 
fused to  admit  the  troops  sent  out  by  Portugal  to 
support  her  authority,  or  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  king,  bis  father.  In  the  following  vear, 
1822,  Brazil  was  declared  to  be  a free  and  inde- 
pendent state,  and  Don  Pedro  assumed  the  title 
of  em|»cror.  After  several  stormy  debates,  the 
project  of  a constitution  (see  ante),  submitted 
oy  the  emperor,  was  accepted;  but  the  disputes 
Ik* tween  the  emperor  ami  the  chamber  of  deputies 
having  continued,  the  former  abdicated  the  throne 
in  favour  of  his  son,  a minor,  in  1831,  and,  singular 
ns  it  may  seem,  the  rights  of  the  latter  have 
hitherto  l>een  preserved ; and  some  attempts  at 
insurrection  by  the  republican  party  have  been 
suppressed  without  much  difficulty,  and  internal 
tranquillity  has  l»een  pretty  well  maintained. 

Considering  the  lengthened  period  during  which 
Brazil  has  been  colonised;  its  vast  extent  and 
fertility;  the  variety  of  its  productions,  and  its 
favourable  situation  for  commerce,  its  progress  in 
the  accumulation  of  population  and  wealth  has 
been  extremely  slow'.  This  apparent  anomaly 
may,  however,  In*  easily  explained.  The  slow 
progress  of  Brazil,  like  that  of  the  contiguous  ci- 
derunt  Spnnidt  colonies,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
vicious  principles  on  which  it  was  governed  by 
the  mother  country;  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of 
foreigners  from  the  country;  the  oppressive  restric- 
t ions  laid  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  colonists ; 
ami  more  than  nil  the  rest,  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  their  inferiority,  in  respect  of 
science  and  art,  to  m<st  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Portugal  could  bequeath  nothing  to  her  colonies 
but  pride,  superstition,  and  intolerance.  But  since 
the  downfall  of  the  old  colonial  system, consequent 
on  the  emigration  of  the  court  to  Brazil,  the  foun- 
dations of  a new  and  better  order  of  things  have 
been  laid.  The  settlement  of  foreigners  in  Brazil, 
and  the  unfettered  intercourse  she  now  carries  on 
with  all  the  most  civilised  countries  of  the  world, 
have  already  had  the  liest  effects.  And  though  it 
w ill  require  a lengthened  period  to  counteract  the 
joint  influence  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and  a de- 
basing superstition,  Brazil  is  rising,  not  merely  in 
the  scale  of  wealth  and  population,  but  also  in  that  1 
of  civilisation. 

BBAX/.A,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Duliuatia,  dependent  on  the  circle  of 


Spalatro.  It  is  nlxmt  24  m.  long,  by  from  5 to  7 
broad,  and  contains  a small  market  town  and  ii 
villages  with  (in  18(50)  15,407  inhabitants.  It  is 
very  mountainous  and  rocky : in  the  moat- elevated 
parts  there  art;  large  tracts  quite  stony,  and  hardly 
tit  to  bear  the  wildest  plants.  Great  la)s>ur  an-1 
exjiense  an?  necessary  to  bring  the  ground  lo  a fit 
state  for  tillage;  vet  the  inhabitants  go  on  pro- 
gressively increasing  their  cultivated  land,  and 
consequently  their  vintage,  ami  diminishing  their 
woods  and  cattle.  Its  wine  is  accounted  the  best 
in  Dalmatia;  the  other  vegetable  product ions  are 
oil,  tigs,  almonds,  anti  saffron.  The  com  crop  U 
extremely  scanty,  scarcely  affording  sulisistence 
to  the  inhabitants  for  three  months  in  the  year; 
hence  they  are  obliged  to  import  to  a large  extent 
from  the  mainland.  The  stony  nature  of  the  *41. 

| and  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  subject  the  Island 
to  frequent  droughts.  1 Irazza  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  kills,  which  still  continue  in  their 
former  perfection.  The  pastures  here  give  to  the 
flesh  not  only  of  kids,  but  of  lambo,  a particular 
; delicacy  of  taste;  the  milk  too  of  this  island  is  far 
; superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  s<* 
that  its  cheese  is  in  great  repute  in  Dalmatia,  and 
wherever  it  is  known.  Bees  and  silk  are  cultivated 
i with  some  success;  and  the  berries  of  the  lentisk 
furnish  the  peasants  with  oil  during  a scarcity  of 
olives.  This  island  ladoitged  formerly  to  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  was  ceded  to  A ustria  at  the 
jwarc  of  Campo  Forraio. 

BH ECH I In.  a royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar, 
on  a sloping  bank  on  the  left  side  of  the  S.  Esk, 
7J,  m.  W .from  its  junction  with  the  sea  at  Montrose. 
Pop.  7,170  in  l8t»l ; inhabited  houses  782.  The 
main  street,  which  runs  ncarlv  N.  and  S.,  is  alxmt 
a mile  in  length.  Some  portions  of  the  town  are 
very  steep,  particularly  about  the  Cross.  It  was 
formerly  walled,  and  was  also  a bishop’s  see:  the 
bishopric  was  founded  bv  David  I.  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century;  and  the  portion  of  the  ca- 
thedral which  now  forms  the  parish  church  still 
remains.  It  was  originally  a stately  Gothic  struc- 
ture, but  its  architectural  beauty  ainl  symmetry 
have  been  defaced  by  the  Ixul  taste  displayed  in 
modern  repairs.  It  Is  surmounted  by  a square 
steeple  12<i  ft.  high.  In  ndilition  to  the  parbh 
church,  which  is  collegiate,  there  are  four  Presby- 
terian dissenting  chn|>cls,  one  Episcopal  chai**L 
and  a place  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  es- 
tablished church.  In  the  churchyard,  near  th** 
cathedral,  is  one  of  those  round  towers,  of  which 
there  is  only  another  in  Scotland,  at  Abemethr. 
and  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  built  by  the  Piets, 
but  for  what  purp*e  is  unknown.  It  is  10*  ft. 
high,  is  surmounted  by  a conical  roof  of  grey  slate, 
ami  has  no  staircase, either  without  or  within.  In 
another  part  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  hospital, 
called  the  Maimm  Dim,  now  used  as  a stable;  but 
certain  funds  which  lielonged  to  it  afford  weekly 
allowances  to  poor  itihab.  being  the  widows  or 
children  of  burgesses.  The  Bed  Friars  seem  to 
have  had  a monastery  hen*,  but  all  traces  of  it 
have  disappeared.  (Keith's  Scot.  Bishops,  edit. 
1824,  p.  81)/.)  Brechin  is  a busy  manufacturing 
place.  Its  staple  in anu fact ure  Is  linen,  partly 
bleached  (hence  the  numlier  of  bleaching  grounds 
iti  the  immediate  vicinity),  and  Osnnhurghs,  sack- 
cloth, coffee  and  cotton  bagging.  There  Is  much 
commercial  activity,  greatly  favoured  by  the  Aber- 
deen railway,  with  which  the  town  is  connected 
by  a short  branch  line.  The  annual  value  of  real 
property  amounted  to  11,211/.  in  18(53.  Brechin 
unites  with  Montrose,  Forfar.  Bcrvio.  and  Arbroath 
in  sending  a mem.  to  the  II.  of  CL  Registered 
electors,  273  in  I8fl3.  Of  the  eminent  men  which 
this  place  has  produced,  Dr.  John  Gillies,  author 
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of  a History  of  Greece,  a translation  of  the  Politics 
of  Aristotle,  ami  royal  historiographer  for  .Scotland, 
deserves  special  mention. 

lireehin  Castle,  which  has  been  for  many  cen- 
turies the  residence  of  the  Maules  of  l’antnure, 
stands  on  a precipice  overlooking  the  Ksk,  and  is 
separated  from  the  town  hv  a deep  ravine.  This 
castle  was  formerly  a fortress.  In  1808,  it  with- 
stood a siege  of  twenty  days  by  the  English  under 
Edward  I.;  and  surrendered  only  when  Sir  Thomas 
Mattie,  its  brave  commander,  was  killed. 

BRECON,  or  BRECKNOCK,  an  inland  co.  of 
S.  Wales,  having  N.  the  cos,  of  Cardigan  and 
Radnor;  W. Cardigan  and  Caemiarthen ; S.  Gla- 
morgan and  Monmouth;  and  E.  the  latter  anti 
Hereford.  It  is  about  85  m.  in  length,  by  about 
80  in.  in  breadth,  and  contains  400,158  acres.  It 
is  pervaded  bv  two  principal  mountain  chains, 
which,  with  their  offsets,  occupy  a large  |>ortion 
of  the  surface.  The  highest  summits  an;  the 
beacons  of  Brecknock,  Cu|>clluntc,  and  Crmlle 
mountain:  respectively  2, *62,  2,804,  and  *2,545  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  a 
manlier  of  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  Wvc 
skirts  the  co.  for  a considerable  distance  on  the 
N\V.,  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  L’sk,  Taaf,  ami 
other  lesser  streams.  Climate  rather  severe  ami 
humid.  Though  a good  deal  improved,  agricul- 
ture is  still  in  a backward  state;  and  no  proper 
rotation  of  crops  is  observed.  Oats  and  Itarlcv  arc 
the  principal  objects  of  attention,  but  a good  tlestl 
of  wheat  is  also  raised.  Turnips  are  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  than  formerly,  and  the  stock  of 
cattle  and  sheep  is  also  improved.  Farms  mostly 
small,  and  generally  occupied  by  tenants  at  w ill. 
The  princi|tul  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  ch»th, 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry.  There  are  large 
iron  works  at  Kcaufort  and  Clydach,  near  the  con- 
iines of  Monmouthshire.  The  principal  towns  are 
Brecon,  Crickhowcll,  and  Ituilth.  The  Welsh 
language,  though  still  s|s»ken  in  dilfcrent  parts  of 
the  co..  is  fulling  rapidly  into  disuse.  Brecon  is 
divided  into  6 bund,  ami  <16  par.  In  1861  it  had 
1 2,818  inhalt,  houses,  and  61,627  inhab.  It  returns 
2 mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.,  1 for  the  co.,  anti  l lor  the 
bor.  of  Brecon.  Registered  electors  for  co„  2,508 
in  1865.  The  amount  assessed  to.projterty  tax 
was  285,054/.  in  1861,  and  the  gross  rental  assessed 
to  |M»,r  rate,  204,8584 

BitKciUf,  or  ItRKt'KXOCK,  a Imr.  ami  town  of  S. 
Wales,  cap.  «»f  the  above  co.,  at  the  continence  of 
the  llouddu  and  Tarrel  with  the  Lsk;  144  m.  W. 
by  N.  London.  Pop.  within  the  pnrL  bounds 
5,688,  and  w ithin  the  municipal  bound*  5,285  in 
1861.  Brecon  is  an  ancient,  irregularly  built  tow  n, 
on  a very  iteautiliil  and  picturesque  site;  there  arc 
three  princi{>al  streets,  which  diverge  fn>m  the 
high  street,  and  contain  many  well-built  houses: 
the  meanest  buildings  are  tow  ards  the  approaches, 
on  either  side;  which,  however,  on  the  line  of  the 
chief  thoroughfare,  have  be«?u  much  widened  aud 
improved  w ithin  a recent  (M-rind  : it  is  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  four  churches— St. 
John’s,  originally  attached  to  the  priory ; St. 
Mary's,  n ciiu;K-l  of  ea-si  (Isitli  Gothic  and  nearly 
rebuilt  iu  Henry  VII I. 'ii  reign) ; St.  David's,  built 
s**»n  after  the  conquest,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country;  and  Christ  Church,  a collegiate 
church,  established  by  lleury  VIII.:  it  is  extra- 
pans  hial,  and  hasn  grammar-school  attached  to  it. 
There  is  an  endowed  free  school  for  50  tmys,  and 
three  or  four  small  charities  (the  principal  of  which 
amount*  to  364  a year,  lor  apprenticing  poor 
ciiildreii),  and  n Imrough  and  county  hall,  rebuilt 
iu  177o.  a good  sjwi  cions  building,  in  the  high 
street,  with  the  market  place  under  it.  There  is 
a promenade  along  the  Lsk,  under  the  old  town 
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1 walls,  which  commands  a noble  range  of  mountain 
i scenery ; and  a more  retired  one  through  the  priory 
I woods.  The  Brecknock  ami  Aliergnvenny  Canal 
(85  m.  long)  commences  at  this  town,  and  joins 
t he  Monmouthshire  ( anal  ( I*  in.  long),  which  last 
| join*  the  Usk  near  Newport.  Regular  passage 
and  trading  boats  ply  on  the  canal.  Weekly  mar- 
kets are  hehl  on  Friday  for  cattle;  Saturday  amt 
j Wednesday  for  geitenu  provisions;  and  5 annual 
| fairy,  for  stock  and  agricultural  produce  (each 
preceded  by  a leather  fair),  1st  Wednesday  in 
! March,  4th  May,  5th  July.  8th  Scptomlier,  and 
I 16th  November:  those  of  May  ami  Novemljor  are 
l also  statute  fairs,  for  hiring  servants.  There  arts 
i no  manufactures ; am!  its  trade  chiefly  consist* 
i in  the  supply  of  articles  of  general  consumption 
| to  the  neighbourhood,  which  comprises  the  greater 
j part  of  the  co.  'Hie  limits  of  the  pari,  borough 
I comprise  the  par.  of  St.  David’s,  St.  John’s.  St. 

! Mary's;  the  Castle,  and  Christ  Church  precincts, 
and  the  ward  of  Trocastle,  which  is  10  m.  off,  ami 
i only  connected  with  it  for  election  purposes.  It* 
present  municipal  limits  are  restricted  to  alsmt 
I onc-thinl  of  the  former,  and  comprise  only  the  town 
* and  some  small  portions  immediately  contiguous. 

[ The  town  is  governed  by  a mayor,  4 aldermen,  and 
; 12  councillors.  Amount  assessed  to  property  tax 
; 26,5654,  and  gross  estimated  rental  asscsst*!  to 
j |«*or  rate  18,7754  iul*61.  The  nssi/.csaml  quarter 
, serious  for  the  co.  are  hehl  in  Brecon.  Brecon  has 
returned  1 mem.  to  the  H‘.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of 
i Mary.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  privilege 
, vested  in  1 1 burgesses.  There  were  815  registered 
1 electors  in  IH6|,  all  104  housebuilders.  Brecon  is 
i he  chief  {mlling  town  of  the  co.  The  castle  of 
Brecon  was  built  in  1084,  from  which  |H-riod  the 
town  also  dates  its  origin;  many  Norman  families 
then  settled  in  the  co.,  whose  descendants  still  re- 
main. It  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls:  these 
and  the  castle  were  destroyed  iu  the  last  civil  war, 
by  the  inhabitants,  to  pre-vent  a siege,  or  being 
saddled  with  the  maintenance  of  a garrison. 

BREDA,  a fortified  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Holland,  pruv.  Brabant,  cap.  arroud.  and  cant.,  on 
the  Merk,  24  nt.  WSW,  Bnis-le-Duc,  and  80  m. 
NNE.  Antwerp,  on  a branch  line  of  the  railway 
front  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam.  Pop.  15,100  in  1861. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  kingdom, 
Ix  ing  regularly  fortified  and  defended  by  a citadel 
rebuilt  by  William  III.,  king  of  England;  its  po- 
sition, in  the  middle  of  a marsh  that  may  be  laid 
under  water, contributes  materially  to  its  strength, 
it  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  well-paved  streets; 
has  4 squares,  a line  quay,  several  canals,  an 
arsenal,  town-hall,  2 Protestant  and  4 Catholic 
churches,  an  orphan  hospital,  drc.  The  principal 
Protestant  church  has  a spire  862  ft.  in  height. 
The  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  a Hun  l 
tine  promenade*.  It  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce ; and  has 
Mime  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  linen,  hats, 
with  breweries  and  tanneries. 

Breda  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Prince 
Maurice,  in  1580,  by  means  of  a stratagem  sug- 
gested by  the  master  of  a Isiat  who  sometimes 
I supplied  the  garrison  with  fuel.  With  singular 
( address,  he  contrived  to  introduce  70  chosen  sol- 
I diers  into  the  town,  under  a cargo  of  turf ; who, 

| having  attacked  the  garrison  iu  the  night,  and 
secured  the  gates,  their  comrades  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town.  It 
was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Spinola,  in  1625;  but  was  dually  coded  to 
Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  l»i48. 

BREDE  (EA),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Gi- 
ronde, cap.  cant.,  near  Bordeaux.  Pop.  1,621  ill 
1861.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  stands 
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the  Chateau  tie  la  H ret Ir,  where  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Ktprit  Hr*  Lai*  was  bom,  and  where 
he  composed  the  greater  portion  of  his  immortal 
works.  It  is  a large  gloom v- looking  building,  in 
the  middle  of  extensive  plains  and  meadows,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a deep  ditch  filled  with  water, 
over  which  is  a drawbridge.  In  the  chamlier  used 
bv  Montesquieu,  the  furniture  has  been  carefully 
preserved  as  in  his  time:  it  consists  of  a plain  lied, 
a few  easy  chairs  of  a Gothic  shape,  and  some 
family  pictures;  the  room  is  wniuscottcd,  and 
from  the  window  there  is  a fine  view  over  the 
surrounding  country.  Montesquieu  was  much 
attached  to  this  retreat.  ‘Je  puis  dire,’ says  he, 
4qttc  la  Brisk*  est  un  des  lieux  aussi  agn-aldes 
qu’il  y ait  en  France;  au  chateau  pres,  la  nature 
s’y  trouve  en  rulx*  de  chambre,  et  jiour  ainsi  dire 
an  lever  du  lit** 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  three  free  German  Han- 
seatic cities,  on  the  Weser,  by  which  it  is  intersected, 
60  m.  S\V.  Hamburgh,  ami  about  37  m.  direct 
from  Bremerhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser:  on 
the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Bremerhaven.  Bop., 
in  1H49, 63,4 78, and,  according  to  the  latent  census, 
in  1862,  IW, 57 7).  The  citv  of  Bremen  is  fifteen  tier- 
man  or  nt x mt  seventy  English  miles  distant  from, 
and  alxmt  thirty  feet  ahovethe  North  Sea.  The  river 
Weser,  short  lv  liefore  it  reaches  Bremen,  separates 
into  two  different  arms,  the  broader  of  which  is 
called  the  Large  Weser,  and  the  other  the  Little 
Water;  the  I -urge  Weser  runs  through  the  town 
of  Bremen,  dividing  it  into  two  parts  which  are 
connected  bv  a stone  bridge.  Below  the  town  the 
two  arms  of  the  river  reunite, and  form  the  Lower 
Weser,  which  at  this  |M»int  is  only  deep  enough 
for  vessels  drawing  from  seven  to  eight  feet  water. 
S«*a-going  ships  are,  therefore,  in  general  unable  to 
come  up  to  t he  city  of  Bremen,  ami  have  to  unload 
their  cargoes  at  some  port  lower  down  the  river. 
Before  the  year  1*27  most  vessel*  discharged  their 
cargoes  at  Brake  (in  Oldenburg),  at  that  time  the 
only  port  of  consequence  on  the  Lower  Weser;  but 
in  that  year  Bremen  purchased  from  Hanover  (for 
the  sum  of  77,200  dollars  gold)  a piece  of  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  anil 
founded  the  port  of  Bremerhaven,  which  has  since 
become  a flourishing  tow  n of  almut  8,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  larger  portion  of  the  city,  called  the 
A f Mailt,  or  old  town,  lies  on  the  right,  and  the 
Xrustiult.  or  new  town,  on  the  left,  bank  of  the 
river.  The  streets  in  the  latter  are  comparatively 
straight  and  broad,  but  those  in  the  former  are 
mostly  narrow  anti  crooked,  ami  the  houses  being 
high,  they  have  a gloomy  appearance.  An  island 
in  the  river  is  included  within  the  city;  the  com- 
munication between  its  two  great  divisions  being 
kept  up  by  a bridge,  which  crosses  this  island.  The 
rampart*  by  which  the  town  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded have  been  levelled,  planted,  and  converted 
into  tine  gardeus  and  promenades.  It  has  13  . 
churches,  of  which  the  cathedral,  l»uilt  in  1 160,  is  I 
the  principal : the  church  of  St,  Ausgarius  has  a ! 
spire  825  ft.  in  height.  The  new  town-hall,  for-  1 
merly  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  is  a building  of 
the  same  elaborate  character  as  the  town-halls 
in  Bruges,  and  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands. 
There  is  also  an  old  town-hall,  built  in  H05,  lie- 
neat  h which  are  the  famous  wine  cellars,  containing 
vats  considerably  more  than  100  years  old.  It  has, 
also,  an  exchange,  with  concert  and  ball-rooms; 
a museum,  built  in  1801,  containing  a public 
library,  lecture  ami  reading-rooms;  a theatre:  a 
building  called  the  Srhuttiiuj,  or  place  of  meeting 
of  the  elder  merchants  (CoHvmtindum  Semiontm)  ; 
a weighing-house;  a jHrtlwjotjium  (for  scientific 
instruction),  gymnasium,  high  school,  school  of 
commerce  ami  navigation,  school  of  design,  2 


' orphan  asylums  and  numerous  other  charitable 
institutions.  Both  sides  the  river  arc  lined  with 
handsome  ami  convenient  quays. 

The  manufactures  of  Bremen  are  considerable. 

, The  principal  are  those  for  the  preparation  of 
snuff  and  cigars,  which  employ  n great  many 
hands.  There  are  also  many  distilleries:  nu- 
merous factories  for  weaving,  and  establishments 
for  bleaching  linen ; with  factories  for  the  spinning 
of  cotton;  sugar  refineries;  tanneries,  sail  and 
canvas  factories ; soap  and  candle  do. ; cordage 
!do.;  oil  works.  At.  A considerable  trade  is  also 
carried  on  in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  vessel*. 

The  situation  of  Bremen  at  a navigable  river, 
i and  connected  by  railway  with  all  the  important 
i towns  of  Germany,  renders  her  the  principal  em- 
porium of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other 
countries  traversed  by  the  Weser.  In  consequence, 
she  ha*  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade.  Shij« 
of  large  size  stop  at  Bremerhaven ; vessels  drawing 
from  13  to  14  ft.  water  ascend  the  river  a*  far  as 
Vegesack,  18  m.  below  Bremen;  and  vessels  not 
drawing  more  than  7 ft.  water  come  up  to  the 
citv.  The  great  articles  of  import  are  tobacco, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products;  whale- 
oil,  cotton,  ami  cotton  yam,  vegetable  oil,  cheese, 
butter,  wine,  tea,  rice,  iron,  spices,  and  dye-woods. 

Of  the  artic  les  of  export,  linens  occupy  by  far 
the  most  prominent  place ; and  next  to  them  are 
snuff  and  cigars,  with  hains  and  bacon,  oak  bark, 
rags,  tames,  chicory,  oil-cake,  refined  sugar,  quills, 
soap,  lead,  and  vitriol. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  re- 
turns, show*  the  commerce  of  Bremen  with  other 
nations,  in  the  year  1863  : — 


I MISHITS  IX  1863. 


From 

Total  Imports 

The  States  of  the  German  Cm-  ) 
torn*"  Union  ...  1 

iHtier  parte  of  Europe  . , . 

Greenland  and  British  N.  America 
United  States*  of  America 
Mexico  ml  Central  America  . 

South  America  .... 

Went  Indies 

Africa  

Asia 

Sandwich  Islands  .... 

Gold  Dollar* 
20,665,400 

15,324.327 

131,681 

10,980,710 

398.997 

9.702,910 

4.715,090 

177,750 

4,621,786 

517,495 

Total  .... 

67,145,146 

Exports  ix  1863. 

To 

Total  Fa  porta 

The  States  of  the  German  Cu»- ) 
toms’  Union  . . . j 

Other  parts  of  Europe  . , 

British  North  America  . 

■ United  State*  of  America 
1 Mexico  ami  Central  America . 
South  America  .... 

West  Indies 

Africa 

Asia  

Australian  and  Sandwich  Islands  . 
For  the  equipment  of  Mcrchaut  1 
I siup. / 

Gold  Dollar* 

80,497,680 

17,625,0ft 

42.322 

8.688.043 

223,726 

876.826 

944,479 

306,156 

3)9,363 

349.489 

788,550 

Tot*]  .... 

60.406,656 

Bremen  has  a considerable  importance  a*  the 
chief  port  of  German  emigration.  'Hie  number  of 
emigrant*  which  left  Germany  for  transatlantic 
countries,  via  Bremen  (Bremerhaven),  amounted 
in  the  year  1863  to  18,175  ; their  various  destina- 
tion* were  as  follows : — 
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DmliuUko 

Niunbor 
of  SllijH 

Nnrntx-t  of  I 

KlS%tMNi  J 

Quebec  

2 

408 

1 New  York  .... 

71 

16,428 

1 Baltimore  .... 

13 

1,110 

-Mexico 

1 

1 

1 New  Granada 

2 

2 

' Vcnesnel*  .... 

:t 

f, 

! Unutfl 

4 

90 

Buenos  Ayres 

4 

72 

W cst  India#  .... 

13 

lfl  ! 

West  Coast  of  Africa  . 

3 

H 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1 

12 

Ilurmah,  China,  and  Ada  . 

t 

1 

Australia  .... 

1 

8 1 

Honolulu  .... 

2 

19 

Total  .... 

121 

18,173 

In  1862  .... 

133 

13, IS?  | 

According  to  their  nationality  the  above  fillips 
belonged  to 


Sft  of  Shlpa 

Bremen  . 

m 

British 



Hanoverian 

3 

Oldenburg  . 

6 

Other  German  . 

2 

Other  Countries 

- 3 

Total  , 

131  1 

The  North-German  Lloyd  a team  era  conveyed 
6.231  emigrants ; all  the  rest  were  shipped  in  sail- 
ingveaaels.  Compared  with  the  average  number 
of  emigrants  conveyed  from  Bremen  during  the  j 
Inst  ten  years,  the  number  in  18(53  was  small.  As  , 
a proof  of  the  importance  to  the  Bremen  ship- 
owner* and  merchants  of  making  Bremen  a port ! 
of  embarkation  for  emigrants,  the  circumstance  ' 
may  be  mentioned,  that  a society  has  recently 
been  established.  Consisting  principally  of  ship- 
owners, for  encouraging  emigration,  and  has  pur- 
chased au  immense  building  at  Bremerhaven, 
large  enough  to  afford  shelter  to  above  2,000  emi- 
grants at  a time,  and  provided  with  a chapel,  a 
hospital,  and  all  other  requisite  accommodation. 
According  to  an  ordinance  issued  by  the  Senate, 
on  March  25th,  1863,  all  emigrants  must  be  cou- 
vcyod  from  Bremen  to  Bremerhaven  or  Geesto-  | 
milnde,  either  by  railway  or  by  steamers  (which  I 
is  a great  improvement  ou  the  old  custom  of| 
sending  them  in  small  boats  and  barges  from  Bre-  j 
men  to  the  outporta),  and  other  regulations  are  . 
laid  down  relative  to  the  quality  of  food  to  he  | 
given  to  the  emigrant*,  and  to  their  treatment  j 
during  the  voyage.  (Report  of  Mr.  W ard.  British  1 
Consul,  on  the  'trade  of  Bremen,  in  Commercial 
Reports  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  1865.) 

Bremen  is  possessed  of  a tract  of  territory  lying  | 
round  the  city,  on  both  rides  the  Wooer,  con-  | 
t nil  ring  in  all  about  74  sq.  m.,  with  a pop.,  exdu- 
aivo  in  that  of  the  city,  of  31,852,  making  the 
total  pop,  of  the  state,  according  hi  the  census  of 
1862,  88,675.  The  laud,  which  is  low  and  marshy, 
intersected  by  canals,  and  very  fertile,  is  mostly 
appropriated  to  pasture.  The  iiiliab.  of  the  city 
and  country  are  all  Protestants,  with  the  ex  cep-  i 
tiun  of  a small  number  of  K.  Catholics  and  Jews. ! 
The  executive  government  is  vested  in  a senate  I 
of  1 4 members  elected  for  life,  and  the  legislative 
authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  assembly  of  bur-  ! 
g esses  ( BuryerackafT).  Composed  of  120  members,  j 
chosen  bv  the  members  of  the  12  colleges  or  guilds  ’ 
of  the  city.  A committee  of  30  burgesses,  pre- 
sided over  by  a chairman  elected  fur  two  year#,*1 
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has  the  duty  of  representing  the  assembly  ill  the 
intervals  ol  the  ordinary'  sessions.  At  the  head 
of  the  executive  arc  two  burgomasters,  who  bold 
office  for  two  years  each  and  retire  in  rotation. 

The  public  revenue  for  the  year  1862  amounted 
to  1,642,843  thalers,  or  246,426/.,  and  the  expendi- 
t ure  to  1 ,*>71 ,25 1 thalers,  or  250,6874  Very  nearly 
one-half  the  revenue  is  raised  by  indirect  taxes ; 
while  about  the  same  amount  is  expended  for  in- 
terest anil  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  The 
latter  amounted,  in  1862.  to  11,734,165  thalers,  or 
1,760,124/.  This  sum  includes  a railway  loan  of 
4,000,000  thalers,  at  4$  per  cent.,  Dfgotiatcd  in 
1859.  A peculiarity  of  Bremen  is  the  payment 
of  the  income-tax,  assessed  at  1 per  cent,  of  the 
income  on  all  prujieriy  above  500  thalers,  or  75/. 
per  annum.  Only  the  first  five  thalers,  or  15a,  are 
paid  publicly  to  the  tax  gatherer;  and  whatever 
sum  is  due  above  thi*  amount,  the  tax-payer  has 
to  throw  secretly  into  a dose  box  with  a slit  on 
the  top,  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  what  each  individual  has  actually  paid. 
Notwithstanding  this  facility  for  fraud,  it  is  found 
that  the  sums  annually  juud  for  income-tax  sur- 
pass considerably  the  government  estimates. 

To  the  army  of  the  Confederation  Bremen  has 
to  contribute  748  men,  of  which  101  are  cavalry 
The  whole  of  the  troojwi  of  the  infantry  are  en- 
listed for  a term  of  five  years,  at  a bounty  of  200 
thalers,  or  30/.,  with  an  annual  pay  of  40  thalers, 
or  U/„  besides  Istard.  The  cavalry  is  contributed, 
according  to  the  terms  of  a military  convention,  by 
Oldenburg,  which  state  also  furnishes  most  of 
the  commissioned  officers. 

Bremen  is  said  to  have  boon  founded  in  788. 
She  was  long  one  of  the  leading  towns  of  the  Han- 
seatic league.  In  1640,  she  was  summoned  to  tl.o 
diet,  and  allowed  a scat  and  vote  on  the  Rhenish 
bench,  in  the  college  of  imperial  cities.  In  1648, 
at  the  treaty  of  Wi-stphatia,  the -archbishopric  to 
which  Bremen  lmd  given  name  was  secularised  in 
favour  of  Sweden,  who  held  it  till  1712,  when  it 
was  taken  | Hisses* ion  of  by  Denmark,  by  whom  it 
waa  ceded  to  Hanover  in  1731.  Bremen  acquired 
from  the  ©lectors  of  Hanover  a full  recognition  of 
its  independence  and  other  prerogatives,  which 
had  sometimes  been  disputed  by  the  Swedes.  In 
1806.  it  was  taken  by  the  French  ; and  from  1810 
to  18 1 3,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Weser.  In  l«l 5 the  old  republican 
form  of  government  was  restored  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna. 

BRENTFORD,  a town  of  Kngland.cn.  Middle- 
sex, hiiud.  Ossulton  and  Elthome.  at  the  junction 
of  the  Brent  with  the  Thames,  8 in.  \V.  by  S.  London 
by  road,  and  m,  by  South  Western  railway. 
Fop.  51,521  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  on« 
long  indifferently-built  street,  on  the  great  W. 
mad  from  the  metropolis:  a modem  stone  bridge 
connect#  it  with  the  S.  hank  of  the  Thames,  and 
another  (built  in  1821,  on  the  site  of  one  very  an- 
cient) spans  the  Brent,  which  divides  the  towu 
into  Old  and  New  Brentford;  the  former  in  the 
parish  of  Ealing,  the  latter  a distinct  parish.  The 
church  ut  Old  Brentford  is  dependent  on  that  of 
Ealing;  that  of  New  Brentford  is  a chapel  of  ease 
to  llunwell : both  are  modem  structure*.  There 
are  several  dissenting  chapels,  three  endowed  free 
schools,  and  tw’u  national  schools.  A weekly 
market  is  held  oil  Tuesdays,  and  annual  fairs  17t  h 
May  and  12th  Septemlter.  There  are  flour-mills, 
a distillery,  and  an  iron  foundry  in  the  town;  the 
malting  business  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
These  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants ; the  mar- 
ket gardens  of  Ealing  employ  others:  and  the 
traffic  arising  from  its  thoroughfare  is  considerable, 
and  occupies  another  portion.  The  Grand  June- 
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tion  Canal  joins  the  Brent  a little  behiw  II  an  well, 
nml  its  communication  is  continued  by  it  to  the 
'rhames,  on  which  there  are  several  wharfs.  I**- 
tween  the  town  and  Kew  Ganlens.  Brentford  is 
usually  considered  the  co.  town,  but  it  has  no 
public  hall,  nor  separate  jurisdiction.  There  is  a 
court  of  requests  for  debts  under  4 Os.  held  during 
the  summer  half  year  in  the  town;  during  the 
other  at  Uxbridge;  its  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  hundreds  of  Klthome  and  S|>ellthonie.  It  is 
the  chief  polling  town,  where  the  co.  members 
an*  nominated. 

BRESt’lA  (an.  Brvria),  a city  of  Northern  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  ( Jnrza,  and  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mella.  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  on 
the  margin  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  51  m. 
E.  Milan,  and  30  m.  NNE.  Cremona,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Milan  to  Venice.  Pop.  34.032  in  1 862. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and 
has  a castle  on  a bill  on  an  eminence  within  the 
walls : the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  ami  its 
numerous  squares  public  buildings,  palaces  and 
fountains,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  is  the  sent  of  a bishopric;  and  has  a line 
modem  cathedral  of  white  marble,  lieguii  in  1604, 
and  finished  only  in  1825;  an  elegant  modem 
episcopal  palace,  and  many  churches  ami  convents, 
some  of  which  are  ornamented  with  pictures  by 
the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  Palace 
of  Justice  {Puluzzo  Publico),  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple,  is  curious,  as  exhibiting  that 
mixture  of  Gothic  ami  Grecian  architecture  to  In? 
found  in  so  many  of  the  edifices  of  Northern  Italy. 
It  has  also  a tine  museum  of  antiquities,  a large 
theatre,  a monte-tle-pieta,  a public  library,  lyceum, 
gymnasium,  an  athemeum.  or  academy  of  science 
ami  belles-lettres  with  numerous  hospitals  and 
eleemosynary  establishments  and  no  fewer  than 
72  public  fountains.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  in- 
dustry and  trade.  Near  it  are  large  iron  works, 
ami  the  amis  and  cutlery  of  Brescia  have  been 
long  reckoned  the  best  in  Italy;  it  lias  also  fabrics 
of  silk,  flax,  pajwr.  Ac.,  with  numerous  oil-mills 
and  tanneries,  A fair  commences  annually  on  the 
fil  li  of  August ; ami  a large  building  is  constructed 
outside  for  the  accommodation  of  those  frequenting 
the  fair.  Brescia  baa  produced  many  eminent 
men,  among  wdiom  may  be  tqiecilied  Tnrtaglia, 
Maz/.uchcMi,  and  Agqni. 

This  city  is  very  ancient.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  Ik-om  the  cap.  of  the  Ccnomani,  and  it  subse- 
quently Is-came  a Homan  colony  and  municipium . 
It  was  sacked  by  Attila.  Being  declared  by  Otho 
1.  a free  city,  it  was  governed  for  nearly  300  years 
by  its  own  consuls;  but  being  distracted  bv  the 
contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellincs,  it  placed 
itself,  in  1426,  under  the  Venetian  government, 
li  was  taken  by  the  French  during  the  League  of; 
( ’ambray,  ami  having  revolted,  was  retaken  by 
them  by  storm  in  1512,  when  it  wits  given  up  to 
military  execution.  On  this  mansion,  the  Che- 
valier Bayard,  the  knight  win*  peur  ct  tans  rc- 
prochc,  was  severely  wounded.  It  has  also  been 
repeatedly  laid  waste  by  the  plague  and  small- 
pox ; and  was  in  part  destroyed,  in  1760,  by  the 
explosion  of  a powder  magazine.  During  the 
ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the 
dcp.  of  Mella.  The  congress  of  Vienna  restored 
it,  with  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  to  Austria;  but 
the  war  of  1859,  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Villn- 
franca,  united  the  city,  with  the  surrounding  pro- 
vince, to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  chief  interest  of  Brescia  is  derived  from  its 
antiquities.  During  excavations,  liegun  in  18*20  j 
and  continued  till  1826,  there  was  discovered  a | 
beautiful  temple  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  i 
columns  of  the  Coriuthiuu  order : and  under  the  i 
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j pavement  was  found  a bronze  statue  of  Victory, 
between  5 and  6 ft.  high,  represented  as  a very 
line  s|ieeimen  of  art. 

BRESLAU,  the  second  largest  city  of  Prussia, 
cap.  prov.  Silesia,  ami  of  a regency  and  circ.  of 
same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  river 
Ohlau  with  the  Oiler,  and  on  the  railway  from 
j Berlin  to  Cracow.  Pop.  145,589  in  1861,  exclusive 
, of  a garrison  of  6,938  men.  The  city  of  Breslau 
comprises  the  old  and  new  towns,  with  various 
suliurbe,  some  of  them  built  on  islands  of  the 
1 Oder,  and  united  to  the  body  of  the  town  by 
numerous  bridges.  Streets  in  the  old  town  mostly 
narrow;  but  those  in  the  newer  parts  are  broad, 
' and  the  houses  good;  while  the  nundierand  mag- 
nificence of  the  square*  and  public  buildings  give 
it  an  air  of  splendour.  Among  the  latter  may 
be  *|H*cificd  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1148;  the 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  with  a spire  364  ft.  in 
| height;  ami  several  other  churches  ; the  ri-r/e  rout 
i convent  of  the  Augustine*;  the  palace,  now  the 
! government-house,  built  by  Frederick  the  Great; 
the  arehiepiseopal  palace,  town-house,  mint.  Ca- 
tholic gymnasium,  theatre.  Exchange  Buildings, 
university,  and  barracks.  A colossal  statue  in 
cast-iron  of  Marshal  Bluchcr,  by  Rauch,  was 
erected  opposite  to  the  Exchange  Buildings  in 
1827,  to  commemorate  the  decisive  ami  important 
victory  gained  by  the  Marshal  ami  the  Prussian 
landwehr  under  his  command  over  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  on  the  Katslioch,  in  1813.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1702,  and  has,  on  the 
average,  from  700  to  800  students.  Breslau  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  province,  has  a court 
of  ap|M*al  for  the  latter  and  for  the  regency,  a 
supreme  council  of  mines,  and  other  administra- 
tive establishments.  Besides  the  university,  it 
lias  a school  of  industry,  of  deaf  and  dumb,  of 
surgery,  one  Catholic,  ami  three  Protestant,  gym- 
nasiums, a seminary  for  the  instruction  of  school- 
masters, a school  ot  architecture,  a school  of  art-s 
and  an  immense  numlier  of  inferior  schools.  The 
library  of  the  university  contains  above  200,060 
, volumes,  ami  there  are  several  smaller  collections 
| all  open  to  the  public.  There  are  a great  numlier 
! of  richly  endowed  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions,  among  which  may  lie  specified  one 
for  faithful  servants.  It  has  numerous  breweries 
ami  distilleries  w ith  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
wind  and  silk,  alum,  soap,  j date,  jewellery,  and  is 
the  centre  of  a very  extensive  commerce,  being  in 
some  measure  the  entrepot  of  the  province.  Ex- 
clusive of  its  own  products,  the  greater  part  of  the 
linens,  cottons,  and  cloth  manufactured  in  Silesia 
are  disposed  of  at  its  fairs.  Metals  from  the 
mines,  and  limiter  from  the  forests  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  province,  are  also  brought  here  in  large 
quantities,  with  llax  mid  hemp,  madder, and  oxen 
from  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia.  Exclusive  «»f 
its  other  fairs,  two  great  fairs  for  the  sale  of 
wool  are  held  annually  in  June  and  Oc toiler. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  greatest  fair  of  its  kind 
in  Germany,  the  quantity  sold  being  usually  aliout 
6,000,000  ilia.  During  its  continuance,  the  town, 
owing  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Oriental 
costume,  has  a good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  an 
eastern  city. 

The  fortifications  with  which  Breslau  wns  for- 
merly surrounded  were  demolished  by  the  French. 
The  ramparts  have  since  lieen  levelled,  planted, 
and  laid  out  in  public  walks ; the  bastions  have 
been  convened  into  terraces;  and  the  ditch  into 
an  ornamental  sheet  of  water,  to  the  great  embel- 
lishment of  the  city. 

Breslau  is  one  of  the  most  animated  towns  in 
Prussia.  The  inhabitants  arc  evidently  wealthy; 
and  the  increasing  number  of  new  buildings. 
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ornamented  villas,  ami  pleasure-grounds  in  the  I 
vicinity,  at test  its  growing  prosperity.  It  is  salu- 
brious; provisions  arc;  abundant  and  cheap;  edu- 
cation excellent;  the  people  intelligent,  fniuk, 
and  sociable;  the  literary  institutions  numerous  | 
and  easily  accessible ; ami  the  country  round  i 
I*  autiful.  The  amditturi *.  or  coffee-liousea,  an*  1 
very  splendid.  Dram-drinking  is  prevalent,  and 
spirits  constitute  the  principal  l»cvem,ge  of  the 
lower  classes,  although  of  late  the  consumption 
of  malt  liquors,  particularly  of  Bavarian  beer,  or  i 
w but  is  known  as  lager-beer,  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Breslau  was  taken  from  Austria  by  Frederick  1 
the  lireat,  in  the  course  of  the  Seven  Veare’  War,  ; 
and  has  ever  since  formed  jwrt  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia. 

BRESSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  which 

nee. 

BRKS8UIKK,  a town  of  France,  drfp.  I>eux 
Sevres,  cap.  arrurnl..  on  a hill,  at  the  fts»t  of  which 
is  the  Dolo;  19  m.  NW.  Partenay.  Pop.  2,963  in  ! 
1861.  The  town  is  the  seal  of  a tribunal  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  ami  of  an  agricultural  society. 
It  was  formerly  fortified  ami  defended  by  a castle, 
but  w hich  was  destroyed  in  171*3,  when  the  town 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of 
the  church  ami  of  a single  house. 

BREST,  a strongly  fortified  marit.  town  of 
France,  dep.  Finistene,  cap.  arrnnd.  of  the  same 
name,  occupying  the  fool  and  declivity  of  a steep 
hill,  on  tiie  N.  side  of  a spacious  bay,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Brittany;  30  m. 
NW.  t^uimjM'r,  132  m.  WNW.  Rennes,  and  314 
in.  WSW.  Paris  by  moil,  and  325  m.  by  Western 
railway,  of  which  it  is  the  terminal  station.  Pop. 
67,933  in  1861.  The  town,  inclusive  of  its  suburb 
Kccouvrance,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Pcnfcld.  is  about  3 m.  in  circuit,  and  of  a 
triangular  shape.  Brest  projier  (situated  on  the  : 
K.  as  Rccon vrnnee  is  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  river) 
is  naturally  divided  into  the  up|M>r  and  lower 
town  : in  the  first,  which  is  the  most  ancient  por- 
tion, though  containing  a considerable  numler  of  , 
good  modem  edifices,  the  streeta  are  irregular, 1 
crooked.  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  so  uuevonly  > 
placed,  that  the  gardens  of  some  are  on  a level  , 
with  the  fifth  stories  of  adjacent  ones.  In  some 
places  the  declivity  is  so  rapid,  that  the  mad  to 
the  lower  town  is  formed  by  flights  of  steps.  In 
the  lower  town  many  of  the  streets  near  the  port 
are  well  laid  out,  clean,  and  healthy ; elsewhere 
they  arc*  quite  the  reverse.  Recouvrance,  although 
improved  latterly,  offers  hut  an  unfavourable  con- 
trast to  Brest.  The  ramparts  which  surround  the 
town  arc*  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a pleasant 
promenade,  with  tine  views  toward  the  harbour.  , 
The  port,  or  inner  harbour,  formed  bv  the  mouth 
of  the  Penfcld,  is  lined  by  good  quays  adorned 
with  large  ami  handsome  stone  buildings.  It  is 
landlocked,  ra|utble  of  accommodating  50  frigates 
and  other  vessel#,  and  is  protected  by  formidable 
batteries,  and  by  an  ancient  castle  on  a rock  at  its 
entrance.  A large  portion  of  Brest  is  occupied  by 
marine  establishments.  It  has  a uoble  arsenal 
established  by  Louis  XIV.,  excellent  docks  for 
building  and  repairing  ships,  large  rope  walks, 
and  various  magazines  for  the  stores  necessary  to 
the  fitting  out  of  a navy,  with  marine  barracks 
ami  a hospital.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
is  the  Bai/ur,  a building  for  the  reception  of  con- 
victs sentenced  to  the  galleys;  and  the  largest 
edifice  of  its  kind  in  France.  It  is  277  yards  in 
length;  its  centre  and  extremities  an*  occupied 
bv  the  various  officers  having  charge  of  the  con- 
victs; the  intermediate  spaces  are  separated  into 
four  divisions,  each  capalfie  of  lodging  500  men. 
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It  combines  security  with  salubrity.  But  despite 
the  severe  discipline  enforced  in  tins  prison,  it  is 
said  to  l»e  rather  demoralising  than  reformatory. 
Among  other  public  buildings  arc  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Louis,  with  h handsome  altar,  the 
town-hall,  ami  the  theatre.  There  are  several 
public  fountains,  one  of  which  is  ornamented  w ith 
a fine  statue.  Brest  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  and  the  residence  of  a sub- 
prefect, a marit  ime  prefect,  and  other  functionaries. 
It  contains  two  public  libraries,  a cabinet  of  na- 
tural history,  botanic  garden,  and  observatory, 
schools  of  naval  artillery,  navigation,  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  societies  of  agriculture 
and  emulation,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  ail 
exchange. 

The  outer  harbour  or  road  of  Brest  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  of  great  extent,  being 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  navies,  and 
has  deep  water  throughout.  The  channel,  l*c 
Goulet , by  which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean, 
is  only  1,805  yards  across,  defended  on  either  sale 
by*  very  strong  batteries;  and  it  is  further 
strengthened  by  having  a rock  in  its  centre, 
which  obliges  shijw  to  pass  close  under  the  guns 
i of  the  lotteries.  Several  small  rivers  discharge 
themselves  into  the  outer  harliour,  by  one  of 
which,  « lie  ChntcnuUn,  there  is  an  inland  com- 
munication with  Nantes.  Brest  has  some  tan- 
neries and  manufactures  of  glazed  hats;  and  a 
I fleet  of  fishing  boats  for  pilchards,  cod,  and 
mackerel.  Its  commerce  is  comparatively  trifling, 

: and  mostly  confined  to  supplying  provisions  to 
the  marine : there  is,  however,  some  trade  in 
grain,  fish,  and  salt;  and  a fair  for  cattle,  leather 
• cloths,  and  similar  articles,  is  held  monthly. 

This  town  is  afiinmd  by  some  authorities  to  l*e 
the  Brirutc*  Partus  of  the  Romans ; but  of  this 
there  is  considerable  doubt.  It  was  of  little  con- 
sequence till  it  wits  fortified  by  a duke  of  Brittany 
in  the  11th  century.  It  was  Assigned  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1372,  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brittany,  mid 
was  held  by  them  till  1397.  In  1189  it  was* taken 
by  the  French  ; and  was  soon  after  permanently 
united  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
VIII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
being  sensible  of  its  great  natural  advantages  fora 
naval  station,  txgau.  in  1631,  the  construction  of 
the  fori  ideations  and  magazines,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  Vaubtn,  in  1680.  In  1694,  an  English 
and  Dutch  force  that  hail  attacked  Brest,  was 
defeated  with  ^reat  loss.  The  iquice  included 
within  the  fortification  w as  considerably  enlarged 
in  1772.  The  Emfieror  Napoleon  IN.  visited  Brest 
in  1858,  when  orders  were  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  commercial  harliour  between  the 
Chateau  and  L'ancc  de  Kcrhuon.  The  now  port — 
intended  to  be  an  outer  uaval  harbour  in  time  of 
war — was  completed  in  1865. 

BKKTEUIL,  a town  of  France,  dc*p.  Eure,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Iton,  16  m.  SW.  Evreux.  Pop.  2,108 
in  1861.  The  country  abounds  in  irou  mines, 
the  working  of  which,  and  the  smelting,  Ac.,  of 
the  ore,  a fiord  abundant  employment  for  the 
inhabitants. 

Buetkoil,  a town  of  France,  d«*p.  Oise.  cap. 

1 cant.,  at  the  source  of  the  Annoy,  16  m.  NE.  of 
! Beauvais.  Pop.  2,904  in  1801.  The  town  is  ill- 
] built,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuffs,  i«ijK*r,  and  shoes,  for  the 
use  of  the  tmo|is  and  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  is 
very'  ancient,  and  was  once  fortified  and  hod  a 
castle  ; but  few  vestiges  of  the  latter  or  of  the 
fortifications  now  exist.  Its  ancient  abbey  still 
remains.  There  are  sonic  fine  nurseries  in  the 
environs. 

BRETIGNY,  a hamlet  of  France,  dep.  Eure  ct 
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Loir,  (i  m.  SE.  Chartres.  It  is  remarkable  for  a I 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between  France  and  I 
I .iiglund  in  1300,  which  restored  John.  king  of 
France,  to  his  freedom,  lo-t  at  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers, in  1356,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  , 
English. 

BKETTEN,  or  BRETIIEIM,  a town  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  cap.  bailiwick,  12  m.  E, 
Carlsruhe,  on  the  railway  from  Carlsruhe  to  Stutt- 
gart. Pop.  3,20t>  in  1801.  The  town  is  remark- 
able an  being  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  reformer  Melancthon.  The  house  where 
lie  was  Imru,  in  1497,  is  still  to  tic  seen  in  the  j 
market-place,  with  a statue  and  an  inscription  [ 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1705.  This  town  suffered  > 
much  during  the  wars  of  1 632  and  1089. 

DH 1 ANyON,  i strongly  fortified  town  of  France, 
dep.  Hautes  Alpee,  caji.  arrond..  on  the  Durance, 
50  ro.  ESE.  Grenoble.  Pop.  4.510  in  1801.  This 
is  the  highest  town  in  France,  being  4,280  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its  commanding 
a practicable  defile,  leading  from  Piedmont  into  j 
France,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  j 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  [ 
consequence  no  expense  has  been  spared  on  its  i 
fortifications,  which  are  now  deemed  all  hut  im-  | 
pregnable.  They  consist  principally  of  strong  forts  ^ 
built  on  the  contiguous  heights,  and  which  com- 
mand all  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  two 
principal  forts,  inns-7'etes  and  RandoviUet , com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge  of  a single  arch  130  ft.  (40  metre*)  in  span, 
thrown  over  a deep  ravine.  With  the  exception 
of  a single  street,  the  tow  n is  ill-built,  gloomy,  and 
dirty.  It  has  a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction.  ' 
and  a departmental  college  ; with  fabrics  of  cotton 
gqpds,  hosiery,  steel  and  cutlery. 

BKIANSIv,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Orel,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Desna,  55  m.  W.  Orel; 
lit.  43°  1ft'  N.,  long.  84°  24'  E.  Pop.  12,899  in 
1858.  The  town  is  very  prosperous,  having  doubled 
its  population  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty 
years.  It  has  numerous  churches,  a foundry  of 
cannons,  tanneries,  ami  there  is  in  the  vicinity  a 
manufactory  of  Rrnis.  The  neighbouring  forests 
supply  fine  timber. 

BUIARE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  t,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Loire,  at  the  point  w here  it  is  joined 
by  the  canal  of  Briare,  25  m.  S.  Montargis  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons  rid  Roanne.  Pop. 
8,927  in  ljtftl.  The  canal,  to  which  the  town  is 
indebted  for  its  importance,  is  the  oldest  work  of 
the  kind  in  France,  having  been  begun  in  the  ; 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  though  it  was  not  finished  j 
till  1740.  It  establishes,  hv  means  of  its  junction  | 
with  the  canal  of  Loing  at  Montargis.  a commu- 
nication between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine ; and 
conveys  the  various  products  of  the  prov.  watered 
by  the  former  to  Paris. 

BKICQUEBEC,  a town  of  France,  dep.  La 
Manche,  cap.  cant.,  8 m.  WSW.  Valognes.  Pop. 
3,9ft9  in  1801.  It  has  in  its  environs  a copper 
mine. 

BKIDGENORTH,  a bor.  and  town  of  England, 
co.  Salop,  bund.  Sloltesden,  oil  the  Severn,  125  m. 
XW.  Danliin  hv  road,  and  1494  *n.  by  Great 
Western  and  West  Midlaud  railway.  Pop.  of 
part  bor.  7,699,  and  of  municipal  bor.  6,240  iu 
1 sill . It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  upper 
and  lower  towns  ; the  former  is  built  up  the  accli-  ; 
vities  and  on  the  summit  of  a rock,  rising  abruptly  1 
from  the  W.  hank  of  the  stream  to  the  height  of 
180  ft.  Ranges  of  detached  houses,  many  of  which 
are  handsome,  modern  structures,  are  built  each  • 
tiver  the  other,  so  that  the  roofs  of  one  range  are  j 
lower  than  the  foundations  of  the  next  above  it, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  precipice ; with 


these  are  intermixed  other  dwellings,  excavated  in 
the  rock  itself;  rude  caverns,  gardens,  and  tm*. 
Crowning  the  summit,  at  the  S.  end,  is  the  square 
ruined  tower  of  the  ancient  castle,  leaning  con- 
siderably from  the  perpendicular;  and  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Mag.,  a handsome  structure,  with  a 
lofty  tower  and  cupola,  built  in  1792.  At  the  N. 
end  is  the  ancient  church  St.  Leonard,  with  a 
square  pinnacled  tower,  built  in  1448.  Half-way 
I a*  tween  the  two  churches  is  a reservoir,  raised  on 
lofty  brick  columns,  and  looking  at  a distance  like 
a hand.»oine  portico:  to  this  tank,  water  is  forced 
by  machinery  from  the  river,  to  supply  the  up|«r 
town.  There  are  several  good  streets  leading  from 
the  high  street  to  the  churches;  and  parallel  over 
these  are  others  of  a like  character.  A carriage 
road  winds  round  the  rock,  aud  several  flights  of 
almost  perpendicular  pebbled  steps,  secured  in  iron 
framing,  lead  up  through  the  rock  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  town.  The  whole  has  a singularly 
picturesque  effect,  and  from  the  palisaded  wall 
round  the  castle  hill,  extensive  and  diversified 
views  are  commanded  over  a fertile  and  romantic 
district.  A handsome  stone  bridge  of  six  arches 
connects  the  lower  with  the  upper  town.  Its 
streets  have  an  intermixture  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem houses.  St.  Leonard’s  church  is  endowed 
with  6004  private  lienefoction,  and  1,1004  public 
grant.  St.  Mary’s,  formerly  the  castle  chapel,  and 
exempted  by  king  John  from  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  is  endowed  with  200/.  private,  and 
1,5004  public  grants  both  arc  curacies  in  private 
patronage.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  have 
each  a chapel.  There  is  a free  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1503,  which  educates  10  scholars,  and 
has  three  exhib.  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; a blue- 
coat  school,  in  a building  over  one  of  the  ancient 
gateways,  where  30  boys  are  clothed,  educated, 
and  apprenticed  ; and  a national  school,  supported 
by  suliscription,  for  200  boys  aud  150  girls.  The 
hospital  of  St.  Leonard  supports  10  aged  widows; 
and  endowed  almshouses,  with  158/.  a year,  main- 
tain 12  burgesses’  widows.  The  town-hall,  in  the 
middle  of  the  principal  street,  erected  1646,  is  a 
spacious  old  building  of  timber  frame-work  and 
plaster,  raised  on  brick  pillars  and  arches : the 
corporation  meetings  and  courts  are  held  in  it, 
and  the  market  in  the  covered  area  underneath. 
There  is  a gaol,  built  by  the  cor]* 'ration  in  1823. 
A neat  theatre,  built  alxmt  the  same  period,  stands 
in  the  castle  moat,  and  there  is  also  a public  library, 
with  a good  collection  in  general  literature.  The 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday ; and  there  are 
seven  annual  fairs.  There  is  a carpet  manufactory, 
and  another  for  tobacco-pipes,  in  the  town.  Its 
iron  trade  has  declined,  hut  nails  are  still  made  to 
Mime  extent  ; and  vessels  are  also  built  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Severn.  The  greater  part  of  iu 
labouring  pop.  are  employed  upon  the  river.  It 
has  a spacious  line  of  quay  N.  of  the  bridge,  and 
offers  every  facility  for  the  transit  of  goods,  so  that 
large  quantities  of  com,  malt,  beans,  Ac.,  are  sent 
thither  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
has  become  a thriving  inland  port : its  retail  trade 
is  also  very  considerable. 

Previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the 
government  was  nominally  vested  in  2 bailiffs.  24 
aldermen,  and  the  whole  of  the  burgesses,  whose 
number  (including  the  former)  was  634  ; but  iu 
reality  it  was  a self-electing  laxly  of  14.  It  is  now 
governed  by  a mayor,  4 aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors. Borough  income,  1,995/.  in  18ftl.  Amount 
assessed  to  property  tax  34,954/. ; gross  rental 
assessed  to  poor  rate,  32,3634  Petty  sessions  for 
the  lior.  are  held  every  alternate  Monday,  and 
general  sessions  once  a year  ; but  no  felonies  are 
tried.  A court  of  record  is  held  on  the  same  days 
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as  the  petty  •ewioius  which  takes  cognisance  of  I wines,  hemp,  tallow,  and  timber.  The  imports, 
actions  to  any  amount ; but  not  more  than  three  coastwise,  consist  of  groceries,  general  mcrchatt- 
a year  are  entered.  dise,  and  coals ; the  exports,  of  agricultural  pro- 

Bridgcnorth  has  returned  two  mem.  to  the  II.  of  j duce.  The  shipping  of  the  *rt,  in  1 808,  consisted 
C.  from  the  23nl  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  of  3,589  vessels,  of  162,616  tons,  which  entered, 
Reform  Act  the  elective  franchise  was  vested  in  | and  2,342  vessels,  of  €0,440  tons,  which  cleared, 
the  corporation  and  freemen,  of  whom  there  were  1 Among  the  vessels  which  entered  were  243 
684.  In  1861,  the  constituency  consisted  of  050  , steamers  of  21,3*8  tons  while  the  clearances 
registered  electors,  including  305  old  freemen.  j included  242  steamers,  of  21,260  tons.  The 
Bruges  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  borough,  customs  duties  in  1803  amounted  to  7,79-14  The 
from  a Saxon  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  was  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  Canal  connects  the  two 
destroyed  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  1 places.  Considerable  quantities  of  Welsh  coal 
A new  bridge  was  subsequently  erected.  1$  m.  N.  j are  conveyed  by  it  inland,  and  the  agricultural 
of  the  old  site;  and  heure  the  present  nameori-  ; produce  of  the  fertile  district  round  Taunton, 
ginated.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  built  the  walls,  j brought  for  shipment  to  Bristol  and  other  porta, 
in  which  were  six  gates,  iu  the  reign  of  Will.  II. ; j A great  quantity  of  bricks  are.  made  in  the 
the  castle  was  built  in  that  of  lien.  II.,  and  it  has  ' vicinity,  both  common  and  of  a peculiar  kind, 
since  undergone  many  sieges.  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  and  large  size,  resembling  Bath -stone.  The  town 
of  Dromore,  was  bom  here  iu  1728.  is  divided  into  2 wards,  and  governed  by  n rnnvor, 

BRIDGEPORT,  a town  and  sea-port  of  the  U.  6 aldermen,  and  18  councillor*.  Courts  of  pleas 
States,  Connecticut,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  at  the  and  of  petty  sessions  are  held  every  Monday,  and 
mouth  of  the  Pequanock,  174  ,n*  SW.  Newhaven.  of  general  sessions  quarterly,  for  the  bor.  It  is 
Pop.  8,105  in  I860.  The  town  has  a consider-  the  seat  of  a county  court,  before  which  752  plaints 
able  trade.  Among  the  principal  buildings  is  the  were  entered  in  1848.  The  general  quarter 
church  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  are  numerous  here,  sessions  for  the  co*  in  summer,  and  the  cm, 
BRIDGETOWN,  the  cap.  of  Barbados,  which  assizes,  once  in  2 years,  are  also  held  in  the 
see.  town  : at  such  times  its  gaol  is  usually  crowded. 

Bridgetown,  or  Bridgeton,  a town  and  sea-  otherwise  it  has  few  prisoners.  It  has  sent  2 
port  of  the  U.  States,  N.  Jersey,  on  the  Coban zy,  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  23  Edw.  I.;  the 
20  m.  almve  its  entrance  into  the  Delaware,  and  oO  right  of  election,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
m.  S.  Philadelphia.  Pop.  3,300  in  i860.  The  being  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot, 
town  has  a good  trade,  wiLh  a foundry,  and  manu-  ami  having  resided  in  the  town  for  a certain 
factum*  of  glass  and  earthenware.  period;  the  constituency  in  1801  consisted  of 

BRIDGEWATER,  a bor*  par.,  and  sea-port  of  591  registered  electors.  The  revenues  of  the 
Etigluud,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  N.  Pethcrton,  on  corporation  are  derived  from  market  and  fair 
the  Parrel,  about  7 ra.  iu  a direct  line,  and  12  m.  dues,  tithes,  and  rents,  and  average  about  2,0004 
by  water,  S.,  from  its  emlMiuchure  in  Bridgewater  a year.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  united  with  the 
Itay,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  28  m.  SSW.  Bristol;  rectory  of  Chilton  Trinity,  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
and  151 A m.  W.  London  by  Great  Western  rail-  crown.  Bridgewater  is  a polling  place  for  the  E. 
way.  Pop.  of  borough  11,320,  and  of  parish  division  of  Somerset,  and  the  central  town  of  a 
12,120  in  1801.  The  town  is  situated  iu  a fertile  union  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  The 
well-wooded  plain  of  considerable  extent,  having  net  rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  was  2*, 1484  in 
E.  the  Mcndip,  and  W.  the  Quantock  hills;  it  is  1801,  and  the  amount  assessed  to  property  tax 
built  on  both  sides  the  stream,  but  chiefly  on  the  39,9314 

W.,  the  2 parts  being  connected  by  a handsome  The  town  derives  its  name  from  Walter  do 
iron  bridge  of  1 arch.  That  on  the  W.  bank  has  Douay,  to  whom  it  was  granted  bv  William  I., 
a remarkably  neat  appearance,  the  houses  being  and  is  spelt  ‘ Burg'  and  * Brugge’  Walter,  in  the 
well  and  uniformly  built,  and  the  streets  spacious,  old  records.  In  the  gn*nt  civil  war  it  sided  with 
clean,  and  well  paved;  the  other  (Eastover)  Is  the  king,  and  being  well  fortilied  ami  provisioned, 
inferior  in  these  respects,  but  has  also  of  late  was  the  de|s>sitory  of  much  valuable  property, 
years  been  much  improved:  the  whole  is  lighted  sent  thither  for  security;  all  of  which,  together 
by  gas,  and  well  supplied  w ith  water  from  many  with  1,000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  bands  of  Fairfax, 
line  springs.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  after  an  ol*tinate  resistance.  The  ill-fated  Duke 
structure,  with  an  embattled  tower  and  lofty  of  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king  at  Bridgewater, 
spire;  there  arc  chapels  for  Baptists,  Friends,  In-  previously  to  his  defeat  and  capture  at  the  Baltic 
dependents,  Wesleyan*,  Quakers,  and  I'nitarians;  *>1"  Sedgemoor.  The  famous  Admiral  Blake,  one 
a free  grammar-school  (founded  by  Elizabeth  in  of  the  greatest  of  the  naval  heroes  of  England, 
1561),  and  two  other  endowed  schools,  each  of  was  a native  of  this  town,  having  been  born  here 
which  educates  almut  3U  children;  almshouses,  in  1599. 

with  an  endowment  of  about  184  a year;  and  an  BRIDLINGTON,  a market  to.  of  England,  E. 
infirmary,  established  1813,  and  supported  by  riding  co.  York,  37  m.  ENE  York,  24  m.  N.  by  E. 
subscription.  The  judge’s  mansion  is  a handsome  Hull,  190  m.  N.  London  by  road,  and  245  m.  by 
modem  edifice,  in  which  the  court*  of  justice  are  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  5,775  in  180i. 
held;  the  market-house  is  also  n go*Kl  recent  The  town,  which  is  about  a mile  from  the  sea- 
building,  with  a dome  and  Ionic  portico.  There  coast,  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  some 
is  n spacious  quay,  accessible  to  vessels  of  200  smaller  streets  narrow  and  irregularly  built.  A 
tons  ; but  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  difficult,  priory,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
The  tide  in  the  river  frequently  rises  to  a great  Henry  I.,  at  the  E.  end  of*  the  town,  is,  though 
height,  rushing  forward  with  a |>erpcndicular  much  decayed,  a venerable  and  magnificent  sjteci- 
front  and  with  extiaordinary  velocity.  There  men  of  the  old  English  church  architecture.  It 
ore  3 weekly  markets : Tuesday,  for  vegetables ; was  endowed  with  very  large  estates : its  last 
Thursday,  com  and  cattle;  Saturday,  general  prior  being  convicted  of  high  treason,  was  executed 
provisions.  Fairs  are  annually  held  on  the  first  m 1537.  A jmrt  of  it,  used  as  the  pari.-di  church, 
Monday  in  Lent,  July  24,  Oct.  2 (the  principal  ncrominndat.es  alstve  1,900  persons.  The  other 
one),  and  Dec.  27  ; they  are  for  linen  and  woollen  places  of  worship  are  those  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
goods,  cattle,  and  general  merchandise.  The  Primitive  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents, 
imports  from  foreign  parts  consist  chiefly  of  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  The  schools  arc,  a free 
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grammar-school,  founded  in  1637:  two  large  na-  [ weekly  markets  (Wednesday  and  Saturday),  and 
tixiinl  schools,  an  infants’  school,  and  a school  of  | 3 fairs  (April  G,  Holy  Thursday,  and  Oct.  10; 
industry,  founded  in  1781,  to  instruct  poor  children  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  cheese).  The  l*»r. 
in  carding,  knitting,  and  wool  spinning.  A de-  is  divided  into  2 wards,  and  governed  by  a mayor, 
Inched  building,  which  formed  part  of  the  priory,  G aldermen,  and  18  councillor* : the  revenue  of 
is  used  for  a town-hall  And  prison.  Besides  a the  corporation  derived  from  market  dues  and 
brisk  retail  trade,  an  extensive  com  trade  is  rents  amounted  to  490/.  in  1861.  Bridport  has 
curried  on.  The  business  is  transacted  in  the  | sent  2 mem.  to  the  House  of  ('ornmons  since  23 
Exchange,  a neat  commodious  building.  Hats  Edvr.  1.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right 
are  also  manufactured  here,  and  in  the  neighlsmr-  of  election  was  vested  in  the  householders  paving 
hood  are  several  wind  and  water  mills,  and  a scot  and  lot,  the  number  of  voters  being  nearly 
steam-mill  for  grinding  Unies.  The  malt  trade,  3(H).  In  1866  it  had  4G1  regist.  electors,  including 
which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is  much  16  scot  and  lot  voters.  Amount  assessed  to 
fallen  off.  Markets  are  held  on  .Saturdays,  and  property  tax  19,2766  in  1861.  Bridpnrt  wits  a 
a cattle  market  every  fortnight;  fairs  on  the  borough  during  the  Saxon  period : at  the  time  of 
Monday  before  Whitsunday,  and  Oct.  21,  Brid-  the  Domesday  survey  it  had  UK)  house*,  a mint, 
liugton  is  a station  for  receiving  votes  at  elections  and  nn  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Its  staple 
for  the  E.  Hiding.  The  banks  arc,  a branch  of  manufacture  is  of  remote  origin;  Unmden  notices 
the  Vork  Union,  and  a private  banking  house,  a special  law  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign,  by 
Bridlington  Quay  is  a neat  village,  altout  a mile  which  the  navy  was  to  lie  exclusively  supplied 
from  Bridlington,  and  forms  an  eel.  district,  with  with  cordage  made  at  Bridport;  and  Gilson,  in  a 
a js»p.  in  1861,  of  2.677,  Its  principal  street,  note  on  the  passage,  speaks  of  the  failure  of  an 
which  is  very  broad,  leads  directly  to  the  harbour,  attempt  in  his  day  to  form  a harbour  (Gib*.  E*L 
where  there  is  excellent  anchorage : it  is  defended  Brit.  170.)  It  confers  the  title  of  viscount  on  the 
by  two  batteries.  Here  an;  hot  and  cold  l*aths,  Hood  family. 

and  a chnlyliente  spring,  whose  medicinal  pro-  BRIE-COMTE-ROBERT,  a town  of  France, 
jH-rties  are  highly  esteemed.  An  ebbing  and  , dcp.  Seine  et  Manic,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  Veres, 
ilowing  spring,  discovered  in  1811,  supplier  the  10  m.  NNW.  Melun.  Pop.  2,8*1  iu  1861.  Tlie 
inhabitants  with  abundance  of  excellent  water,  town  was  built  by  Roliert  of  France,  count  of 
The  port  is  a member  of  (but  of  Hull,  and  has  a , Dreux,  to  whom  his  brother  Louis  VII.  gave  the 
neat  custom-house  on  the  quay.  It  is  much  ; lordship  of  Brie.  Its  old  feudal  castle  lias  been 
frequented  in  summer  by  visitors  for  sea-bathing,  demolished.  The  )Miri>h  church,  founded  in  the 
BR1DPORT,  a bor.  and  sea-port  of  England  co.  13th  century,  is  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its 
Dorset,  bund.  nrid|>ort,  127  m.  WSW.  London  tower.  The  Hotel  Dieu  is  nearly  of  the  same  age 
by  road,  and  16.3  ni.  by  Great.  Western  Railway.  I as  the  church. 

Pop.  7,719  in  1861.  The  town  lies  in  a fertile  I BR I EG,  a fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Sile- 
vale  encircled  by  hills,  between  the  Brit  and  ! sia,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Oder,  al*>ut  half  wav  l>c- 
Aslier,  which  are  crossed  by  several  bridges,  am!  tween  Breslau  and  Op}>elu,  and  on  the  railway 
unite  a short  distance  below  the  town.  It  con-  from  Breslau  to  Vienna.  Pop.  12,970  in  1861. 
sists  chiefly  of  three  main  streets,  well  lighted  The  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated  bank  of  the. 
and  paved,  with  many  handsome  modern  houses  ( river,  over  which  it  has  a wooden  bridge,  ami  is 
on  either  side.  The  church  is  a cruciform  strut-  well  built  and  thriving.  Principal  public  buibl- 
ture  of  the  Inter  Gothic,  w ith  an  embattled  and  ings,  a gymnasium,  formerly  a university,  to  which 
pinnacled  tower  in  the  centre.  The  Friends,  In-  is  attached  a good  library,  a lunatic  asylum,  with 
dependents,  Wesleyan*,  and  Unitarians,  have  several  churches  and  hospitals.  It  has  extensive 
each  chapels.  The  town-hall  where  the  council  manufactures  of  linens,  woollen*,  and  cottons,  and 
meet,  and  the  borough  sessions  an*  held,  is  a hand-  carries  on  a considerable  trade, 
some  modern  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  place;  BRIEL  or  BRIKLLE,  a fortified  sea-port  town 
there  is  also  an  endowed  free  school,  founded  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  S.  Holland,  cap,  arroniL, 
17»w,  and  an  almshouse,  founded  1696.  The  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Island  of  Voorn,  near  the 
pier  harbour  is  about  one  m.  S.  of  the  town,  be-  mouth  of  the  Maese,  13  in.  VV.  Rotterdam;  lnt. 
tween  Lyme  mid  Portland,  ami  is  safe  and  com-  61°  64'  11"  N.,  long.  4°  9'  61"  E.  Pop.  4.304  in 
modiout,  though  rather  shallow.  An  act,  passed  1861.  It  is  a handsome  well-built  town;  is 
in  1722  for  restoring  it*  piers,  and  forming  a sluice,  strongly  fortified;  has  a good  harbour,  a tribunal 
was  carried  into  effect  in  1742,  the  corporation  i of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  seuds  a deputy  to  the 
being  trustee.  In  1822  another  act  passed,  bv  1 state*  of  the  province. 

which  several  private  persons  were  joined  with  j The  Uriel  is  remarkable  in  Dutch  history  f«*r 
the  cor]  strut  ion  iu  the  trust,  and  the  nurbour  was  Wing  the  place  where  the  first  foundation  of  the 
then  materially  improved  and  enlarged,  at  an  republic  was  laid.  The  exiles  from  the  Xethcr- 
ex  j tense  of  nearly  20,000/.,  and  is  now  suitable  j lands,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  the 
for  vessels  of  200  tons;  since  which  the  increase  j lerxecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  ordered  by 
of  its  tnule  has  been  progressive.  In  1832  it  was  j Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
made  independent  of  Lyme,  within  whose  juris-  representations  of  Alva,  to  leave  tills  kingdom, 
diction  it  had  previously  been,  and  established  j Being  thus  driven  to  despair,  they  assembled  a 
a*  a bonding  port.  The  customs’  duties  amounted  j small  fleet  at  Dover,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
to  2,769/.  in  1863.  The  manufactures  are — twine,  I liam  de  Lumey,  Count  de  la  Marck,  and  resolved, 
lines,  and  fishing-nets,  for  the  home  and  colonial  if  possible,  to  get  possession  of  some  place  of 
fisheries,  and  suil-clotli  and  shoe  thread : these  strength  in  their  native  country.  Their  original 
employ  several  hundred  persons.  The  exports  intention  was  to  make  an. attempt  on  lCuchtiyscn ; 
consist  chiefly  of  those  manufactures,  and  of  hut  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  they  cast  anchor 
butter  and  cheese,  the  produce  of  the  neighbour-  Indore  Brick  of  which  they  took  possession  on  tlie 
hood.  Tlie  inqsirts  comprise  hemp,  flux,  and  1st  of  April,  1672.  Thus  was  struck  the  first  blow 
deals,  from  the  Baltic;  la i low,  skins,  coal,  culm,  in  that  apparently  most  unequal  and  long-con- 
shite,  wines,  spirits  and  groceries,  coastwise,  finued  struggle  between  Holland  and  S|taiu.  that 
There  entered  the  port,  in  1863,  100  sailing  ended  ill  the  independence  of  the  former ; a stmg- 
vesscls,  of  8,846  tons  burden,  mid  there  quitted  gle  which,  whether  we  consider  the  sacrifices  and 
16  sailing  vessels,  of  676  tons.  There  ure  2 j perseverance  of  the  weaker  party,  or  flic  beneficial 
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onnffifliicncGfi  of  their  suece**,  is,  perhaps.  the  most 
extraordinary  and  important  of  which  history  has 
preserved  any  account.  (For  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Uriel,  goo  Watson's  I’hilip  II.,  i.  p.  427, 
8vo.  eil.) 

Uriel  was  the  birth-place  of  the  heroic  Admiral 
Van  Tromp,  who  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the 
English,  under  Blake,  off  the  Voxel*  on  the  8th  of 
Aug..  1G53. 

BKIKNXE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Aube,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  great  road  from  Faria  to  ('haummit. 
15  m.  NW.  Bar-sur-Aube.  Fop.  *2,057  in  18(11. 
The  town  has  a fine  castle,  erected  a short  while 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  by  the  minister 
Lomenie  de  Brienne.  It  stands  on  an  artificial 
plateau,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  Na- 
poleon I.  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation in  a military  academy  that  formerly  existed 
in  this  town,  but  which  was  suppressed  in  1718); 
and  here,  in  1814,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Russians  and  Prussians,  he  was  in  imminent 
danger. 

Bill  ECO  (ST.),  a sea-port  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Cotes-du-N ord,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the 
Gouet,  near  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  St. 
llrieuc,  38  m.  WS\V.  St.  Halo,  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Brest.  Fop.  15.3 It  in  1881.  The 
|K*rt  of  St.  Brieue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
the  village  of  Ligoue.  has  a handsome  quay,  and 
a commodious  harbour,  accessible  to  vessels  of  350 
tons.  The  town  is  pretty  well  built.  The  cathe- 
dral, a Gothic  editiee,  was  In-gun  in  12*20,  and 
finished  in  1*234;  there  are,  also,  a hotel  de  ville, 
an  hospital  on  a large  scale,  a workhouse,  and  a 
theatre.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is  a handsome 
stone  structure  of  three  arches.  There  are  some 
good  squares  and  line  promenades.  St.  Brieue  is 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  of  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce ; and  it  has  a depart- 
mental college,  a diocesan  seminary  with  100 
pupils,  a school  of  arts,  and  a public  library  with 
‘24,000  volumes.  There  are  in  the  town  fabrics  ol 
linen,  serge,  flannel,  and  paper,  with  tanneries 
and  breweries.  The  inhabitants  used  to  employ  a 
considerable  numls*r  of  ships  in  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries,  particularly  the  latter,  hut  this  industry 
has  greatly  declined  of  late  years,  chiefly,  it  is 
stated,  on  account  of  the  strict  laws  of  maritime 
conscription,  which  impresses  the  greater  jwirt  of 
the  rising  generation  for  the  Imperial  navy.  The 
coast  fishery,  however,  is  still  earned  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Horse  races  were  established 
here  in  1807.  and  are  kept  up  with  grent  spirit. 

BRIGHTON,  formerly  BRIGHT!!  ELM- 
ST<  )N  E,  a fashionable  inarit.  town  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  eo.  Sussex,  rajH?  Lewes,  bund.  H'rlls- 
l/ournt,  vulg.  IVhulrtlHme , 47  in.  S.  London  by 
road,  and  50  m.  by  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  railway.  Fop.  24,423  in  1821  ; 41,094  in 
1831  ; 4(>,(»f»l  in  1841  ; G9,G73iu  1851;  and  87,817 
in  1861.  The  latter  is  the  |>op.  within  the  bounds 
of  the  pari,  lsirough ; that  of  the  munici|»al 
borough  was  77,093  in  1861.  Brighton — the  mo- 
dern Baiie — is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  British 
Channel,  between  Boaohey  Head  anil  Selsey  Bill. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  being  built  along  the 
shore,  and  on  the  sIojkvs  of  a gentle  valley,  the 
centre  of  which,  the  S try  nr,  a long,  narrow  slip  of 
laud,  lying  N.  and  S.,  divides  the  town  into  the 
E.  and’W.  portions.  In  this  valley  are  the  Pa- 
vilion,  and  St.  Peter’s  Church;  a statue  of  George 
IV.  by  Chan  trey,  and  a handsome  fountain  con- 
structed in  1848.  The  town  E.  the  Steyne,  has 
been  wholly  built  within  the  Inst  eighty  years. 
Along  the  cliffs,  which  in  this  jwirt  rise  high  above 
the  sea,  has  been  formed  a very  beautiful  marine 
promenade.  A wall  of  immense  thickness  (at  the 
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foundation  80  ft.  wide),  and  fmm  GO  to  TO  ft.  high, 
formed  of  concrete,  protects  a fine  pavement,  and 
a n*ad  upward*  of  100  ft.  in  width.  From  the 
extreme  E.  entrance  of  the  town,  tills  magnificent 
promenade  and  drive  Is  skirted  to  the  Steyne  by 
large  mansions,  ami  loilging-house*  of  the  first 
description.  Among  others  an*  those  of  Kemp 
Town,  and  its  squares,  a splendid  range,  forming 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  and  having  a row  of 
houses,  of  similar  architectural  character,  diverging 
from  either  extremity : the  spacious  area  in  front 
is  laid  out  in  walks,  and  has  an  arched  passage 
communicating  with  the  beach,  the  Crescent,  and 
various  spacious  streets,  opening  from  the  line  of 
cliff  to  the  northward.  4\  cat.  of  the  Steyne  is  the 
old  town,  consisting  principally  of  old  and  irregu- 
lar buildings.  Many  of  these  have,  however,  been 
pulled  down,  and  on  the  sites  of  some  of  them,  a 
new  market  was  constructed  in  1829,  and  a town- 
hall  in  1831  ; but  the  latter,  though  large,  and 
making  a good  appearance  externally,  is  not  well 
adapted  for  public  meetings.  In  every  direction 
round  the  old  town  new  streets  and  squares  have 
been  erected;  particularly  along  the  line  of  const, 
called  the  King's  Road  to  Hove,  where,  facing  the 
sea,  are  some  tine  ranges  of  mansions,  including 
Bedford  Square,  Regency  Square,  Brunswick  Ter- 
race and  Square.  Adelaide  Terrace,  Royal  Crescent, 
Pnlmeirn  .Square,  and  numerous  others.  The  cliffs, 
along  this  part  of  the  coast,  rise  only  a few  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  beach  : in  their  front 
is  a line  promenade,  and,  below  this,  a level  space 
of  green  sward  reaching  down  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  water.  On  the  Lewes  road  are  Hanover 
Crescent,  Richmond  Terrace,  the  Grand  Parade* 
ami  Park  Crescent,  recently  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  and  < ’ticket  Ground.  On  the  Loudon 
road  are  York  and  St.  George's  Places,  and  many 
structures  in  the  cottage  style.  The  palace  called 
the  Pavilion,  was  begun  by  George  IV.when  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  1784,  and  completed  in  1827;  it  Is 
in  the  oriental  style,  being  copied  from  the  Krem- 
lin at  Moscow ; its  stone  front  extends  200  ft. ; it 
has  a circular  building  in  the  centre,  surmounted 
bv  a pillared  dome.  The  Chapel  Koval  is  on  the 
\V\,  and  behind  is  a circular  range  of  stables  in 
the  Arabian  style,  lighted  by  a glass  dome.  The 
palace  is  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  sea  by  the 
Albion  Hotel  and  other  buildings:  and  little  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  taste  displayed  in  its 
erection.  This  building  and  the  ground  attached 
to  it,  comprising  about  seven  acres,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  town,  at  a cost  of  53.(8)04,  and 
the  place  lias  been  converted  into  reading  and  as- 
sembly rooms,  and  a sort  of  refuge  for  miscella- 
neous entertainments,  the  old  church  of  great 
antiquity,  a mean  fabric,  partly  in  the  ornamented 
and  partly  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  has  a low, 
massive,  square  tower,  which,  as’ it  stands  on  a 
hill  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  serves  as  a landmark  for 
vessels.  St.  Peter’s  church,  an  elegant  Gothic 
structure,  completed  in  1827,  at  the  public  expense, 
has  upwards  of  1,100  free  sittings.  Beside*  these, 
then.1!  are  19  other  churches,  and  28  chapels,  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Huutiugdonian*,  Quakers,  In- 
dependents, Baptists,  Scotch  Socoders,  and  Wes- 
leyan and  Whitfield  Methodists.  There  arc 
numerous  free  schools,  partly  supported  by  *uf>- 
xcriptions  and  partly  endowed,  with  orphan,  na- 
tional, infant,  and  ragged  schools.  Among  the 
other  educational  establishments  are  Brighton 
College;  the  Diocesan  Training  College,  on  the 
cliffs:  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  forclergymen’s  daughters; 
and  the  Dissenters’  Proprietary  College.  The 
County  Hospital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
college,  is  a large  and  well  supported  establish- 
ment. There  arc  baths  of  all  kinds,  constructed 
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with  every  regard  to  comfort  and  convenience,  as 
well  as  numerous  bathing  machines.  The  German 
Spa,  in  a valley  facing  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Row  Hill,  was  established  in  18211,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  artificial  mineral  waters,  in  imitation 
of  the  natural  springs  at  Carlsbad,  Kras.  Marien- 
bad,  and  Pyrmont. 

All  classes  of  visitors  find  suitable  acrommoda- 
tion  here,  in  furnished  lodgings,  inns,  and  hotels ; ^ 
of  all  which  there  is  every  variety,  from  those  of  i 
the  most  superb  and  expensive  character,  to  the  i 
plainest  and  most  economical.  On  the  Downs  is  a J 
well  kept  course,  where  races  are  held  the  first 
week  of  August.  There  are  many  fine  promenades; 
amongst  them,  a very  favourite  one  is  the  sus-  ; 
pension  chain-pier,  constructed  in  1821,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30,0(>0/. : the  pier  head  is  60  ft.  by  20,  and  j 
has  seats  and  awnings  with  galleries  and  flights, 
of  steps,  to  facilitate  landing  ami  embarkation  at 
different  stages  of  the  tide  ; the  pier  itself  is  1,200 
ft.  in  length  by  1-1  ft.  in  width  ; and  an  esplanade 
of  the  same  length,  40  ft.  wide,  connects  it  with 
the  Stcvnc.  Brighton  has  no  harbour,  and  no  ! 
maritime  trade;  but  about  150  boats  are  employed 
in  fishing.  Mackerel,  herrings,  turbot,  soles,  and  , 
skate  arc  caught  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in 
part  supply  the  London  markets.  The  intercourse 
with  the  metropolis,  formerly  effected  bv  fast 
coaches,  has  increased  immensely  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway,  by  which  frequently  20,000  persons 
are  carried  down  in  a day,  in  so-called  * excursion  ’ . 
trains. 

The  Reform  act  conferred  on  Brighton  the  pri-  j 
vilege  of  returning  two  members  to  the  H.  of  C. ' 
The  pari,  bor.,  inc.  the  parishes  of  Brighton  and 
Hove,  extends  over  2320  a civs.  Registered  con-  j 
stituenev,  5,627  in  1x65.  By  a charter  dated  1st  : 
April,  1854.  the  municipal  borough  is  divided  into  ■ 
6 wards,  and  governed  by  a mayor,  12  aldermen, 
and  36  councillors.  Borough  income,  59,4942,  in 
1861  ; amount  assessed  to  property  tax  564,2052. 

Brighton  has  three  banking  establishments,  and 
a Savings’  Bank.  The  town  supports  seven  news- 
papers. 

For  some  centuries  Brighton  was  a mere  fishing 
village,  and  was  frequently  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  French;  to  prevent  which,  Henry  VIII. 
erected  some  fortifications,  which  were  strength- 
ened and  extended  by  Fliz.  But  it  has  suffered 
more  from  the  action  of  the  sea  undermining  the 
cliffs,  than  from  anything  else.  * In  the  reign  of 
Kliznlieth  the  town  of  Brighton  was  situated  on 
that  tract  where  the  chain-pier  now  extends  into 
the  sea.  In  1665,  22  tenements  had  been  destroyed 
under  the  cliff.  At  that  period  there  still  remained 
under  the  cliff  113  tenements,  the  whole  of  which 
were  overwhelmed  in  1708  and  1705.  No  traces 
of  the  ancient  town  are  now  perceptible.’  (I.y oil’s 
Geology,  i.  413,  ed.  1835.)  The  great  sen- wall, 
noticed  above,  was  constructed  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  on  tin*  eastern  cliffs,  on  which 
it  was  making  the  most  serious  inroads. 

Brighton  began  to  come  into  repute  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.  as  a watering  and  K'a-lmthing  place, 
principally  through  the  writings  of  |>r.  Richard  | 
Ritss.  ll,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  day.  In 
1760  the  chalylieate  spring  was  observes!,  which  j 
tended  to  increase  its  growing  popularity.  No  | 
doubt,  however,  it  was  principally  indebted  for  its  ! 
rapid  rise,  and  fiir  the  high  rank  it  has  long  con-  ; 
tinned  to  hold  among  watering  and  fashionable 
places,  to  the  zealous  and  continued  patronage  of 
< ieurge  I V.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  re- 
gent and  sovereign.  It  lias  nearly  quadrupled  its 
population  in  the  course  of  half  a century,  as  will 
in-  seen  from  the  census  returns  liefore  given  ; and 
the  advantages  it  enjoys  in  its  situation,  and  in  its 


being  the  nearest  port  on  the  S.  coast  to  London, 
will  probably  insure  its  prosperity. 

BRIGNOLES,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Var,  cap. 
nrrond., on  the  Carami,  22  m.  NNE.  Toulon.  Pop. 
6,143  in  1861.  The  town  is  neat  and  well  built, 
and  is  finely  situated  in  a fertile  basin,  surrounded 
with  high  wooded  hills.  Its  principal  ornament  is 
its  magnificent  public  fountain,  in  the  square 
Carami.  It  has  a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
a primary  normal  school,  a secondary  ecclesiastical 
sell. Nil,  a public  library,  ami  a society  of  agricul- 
ture, with  filatures  of  silk,  fabrics  of  wine,  candles, 
and  tanneries,  A considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  olive-oil,  wine,  liqueurs,  brandy,  and  excellent 
prunes,  known  by  the  name  of  brignoUr a. 

BRILLON,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  West- 
phalia, reg.  Amsberg,  cap.  circ.  24  m.  SE.  Soest, 
Pop.  4,300  in  1861.  The  town  has  ttvn  churches, 
a college,  an  hospital,  and  fabrics  of  linen  and 
brass.  In  the  environs  are  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and 
calamine. 

BRINDISI  (an.  Braac/imam),  a sea-port  and  city 
of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  cap.  distr..  at  the 
I mi  t t»m  of  a bay  between  capes  Cavallo  and  Golln. 
ami  on  the  railway  Irom  Trani  to  Lecce  and  the 
gulf  of  Taranto.  Pop.  8,844  in  1862.  In  antiquity 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Italy, 
and  was  the  jiort  whence  the  intercourse  between 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  East,  was  usually  carried 
on.  It  owed  this  distinction  as  much  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harlsmr  as  to  its  situation : but  in 
modem  times  it  is  sadly  changed  for  the  worst.  It 
is  still  of  great  extent  within  the  walls;  but  the 
inhabited  houses  do  not  occupy  above  half  the  in- 
closure.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  rough,  and 
the  houses  poor  and  in  disrepair.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  citadel,  a large* heavy-looking  ca- 
thedral, and  a few  remains  of  antiquity,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  deserves  attention.  This 
melancholy  change  has  been  produced  by  the 
nearly  total  loss  of  the  inner  harbour.  This,  w hich 
encompasses  the  city  on  two  of  its  sides,  and  U 
deep  and  capacious,  was  united  to  the  outer  har- 
bour,  or  hay,  by  a narrow  entrance,  like  that 
leading  to  Portsmouth  harbour  or  the  llavanuah. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  entrance  having  tiecn 
nearly  shut  up,  the  inner  hurlioiir  was  in  conse- 
quence rendered  inaccessible  to  all  but  the  smallest 
vessels,  mid  in  summer  liecame  fetid  and  un- 
healthy. Julius  Crtsar,  who  attempted  to  block 
lip  Pompev’s  fieet  tlwt  hail  met  in  the  inner  har- 
bour, bv  running  mounds  into  its  outlets,  may  Is? 
sail!  to  have  commenced  the  ruin  of  Brindisi,  which 
was  completed  in  the  15th  century  bv  a prince  of 
Taranto,  who  sunk  vessels  filled  with  earth  and 
stones  in  the  passage  left  open  by  Owsar.  The 
destruction  that  was  thus  brought  on  the  town 
and  its  offsets  roused  at  length  the  attention  of  the 
Neajsditan  gov.,  by  whom  a vigorous  effort  was 
made  in  1776  to  obviate  the  cause-  of  the  mischief, 
by  cutting  a new  channel  between  the  two  har- 
bours. But  owing,  ns  it  would  seem,  to  some  de- 
fect in  the  plan,  the  project  has  only  partially 
succeeded ; the  new  channel  soon  filled  up,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harlioiir  liecame  nearly  as 
mm  h encumbered  as  liefore.  The  canal  is  now, 
however,  kept  open  by  dredging  and  otherwise  «<• 
the  depth  of  10  or  12  pnlmi,  so  that  vessels  of  this 
draught  of  water  may  enter  the  inner  port.  The 
outer  harbour,  or  bay,  is  deep  and  capacious,  and 
has  good  anchoring  ground.  It  is  partially  pn^- 
t co ted  by  an  island,  on  which  a fort  is  built ; but 
it  is  excised  to  the  easterly  gales,  which  throw  in 
a heavy  sea  A vast  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  old  harbour  was  approved  of  by  the  Italian 
government  in  1865. 

BRIOUDE,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Haute  Loire, 
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cap.  arrond.,  in  a vast  plain  near  the  Allicr,  30  m. 
N.W.  Puy,  on  the  railway  from  Clermont  to  Puy. 
I‘op.  4,ft50  in  1801.  The  town  is  old,  ill -built,  and 
dirty.  1 ts  moat  remarkable  edifices  an.'  the  college, 
situated  on  a hill,  and  commanding  a fine  view, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  a venerable  Gothic 
fabric,  founded  in  the  ftth  century.  Besides  the 
college,  it  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  juris- 
diction, and  has  a email  public  library,  and  a so- 
ciety of  agriculture.  Brioudc  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Marquis  do  Lafayette,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a part  in  the  American  and  French  revo- 
lutions. At  Old  Brioudc,  about  3 m.  SSK.  of 
Brioudc,  is  a bridge  over  the  Allicr.  built  in  18-15, 
consisting  of  a single  arch  18*2  ft.  in  span. 

BHlSACH  (NEW),  n fortified  town  of  France, 
ddp.  llaut.  Khin.  cap.  cant.,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  to  old  Hrisach.  ft  in.  SK.  Col- 
mar. Pop.  8,450  in  1801.  The  town  was  built  in 
1600  by  I»uis  XIV*..  and  fortified  hv  Vauban.  It 
is  a regular  octagon,  and  is  regarded  ns  one  of 
the  finest  works  constructed  by  that  celebrated 
engineer.  The  streets  all  terminate  in  a phut  in 
the  centre,  and  the  houses  are  all  of  the  same 
height.  It  is  of  no  imjvortanee  except  as  a fortifi- 
cation, l>eing  without  trade  or  commerce. 

BHISTOL,  a city,  co.,  pari.,  bor.,  and  sea-port 
of  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and 
Frame,  # in.  SE.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  former, 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.  108  m.  W.  I /union  by  road, 
and  llx$  tn.  bv  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
95,758  in  1821  ; 'l  40, 158  in  1*41 ; 137,8*28  in  1851 ; 
and  154,0ft3  in  1861.  The  city  extends  over  7 
hills  and  their  intermediate  valleys,  amidst  a 
picturesque  ami  fertile  district.  In  the  older  por- 
tion, along  the  river  side,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
the  modern  city,  the  houses  were  originally  of 
Wood  and  plaster,  with  upper  stories  projecting  1 
over  narrow  streets;  hut  them*  are  now  greatlvi 
diminished.  In  the  more  modern  ami  elevated 
portions  of  the  town,  the  streets  and  squares  are  , 
spacious,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  well  built  ami 
siiWtuutial.  Those  of  Kingsdown,  St.  Michael's, 
ami  Clifton  hills  on  the  N.  and  W.,  ri**e.  with  their 
terraces  ami  gardens  each  above  the  other,  like  an 
amphitheatre.  Kedeliffe,  on  the  S.  has  narrow 
streets  ami  densely  crowded  houses,  resembling 
those  of  the  older  part  of  the  city ; but  the  process 
of  widening  them  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Improvement  Committee  under  a local  act  of 
jiariinmcnt.  Bodmiuster  is  mostly  occupied  by 
wn.-ill  modem  tenements  for  the  working  classes,  i 
ami  tan-yards.  The  whole  city  is  well  paved  and 
sewered,  and  is  lighted  with  coal  gas.  supplied  by 
two  public  companies.  Water  is  conducted  by  I 
pipes  to  several  public  conduits  and  public  pumps,  | 
and  also  by  waterworks,  established  under  an 
incorporated  company,  which  fetches  its  supplies 
from  springs  rising  in  the  Dundry  ami  Mendip 
Hills.  The  cathedral  in  College  Green,  of  the  age 
of  Stephen,  and  anciently  part  <4*  St.  Augustine's 
abbey,  is  a venerable  edifice.  It  was  originally  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  ami  displays  the  different 
styles  of  English  churrh  architecture ; length  175 
feet,  breadth  of  transept  1*28,  ami  of  nave  and 
aisles  78  do.,  height  of  tower.  140  do.  The  nave 
was  destroyed  during  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  Chapter  House  vestibule  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplic  ity  and  the  lieautv  of  its 
composition.  Among  the  other  churches,  lielong- 
ing  to  the  establishment,  the  principal  are  St. 
Mary’s  Kedeliffe,  crowning  the  summit  of  that 
hill:  St. Stephen’s,  with  its  richly  decorated  tower, 
the  iR-aiitiful  pinnacles  of  which,  being  in  a dilapi- 
dated state,  were  removed  some  years  since;  All- 
Saints.  which  has  a statue  of  Colston,  by  Kysbrack; 
the  Mayor’s  ChajH.1,  formerly  called  Gaunt’s 
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I Church,  and  St.  Michael's.  The  dissenters  of 
I various  denominations  form  a very  numerous  ami 
: important  part  of  the  community,  and  have  a 
pro| National  number  of  places  of  worship.  There 
an*  alsmt  a dozen  endowed  charity  schools.  The 
free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1.782.  haa  several 
I exhibitions,  ami  two  fellowships,  each  of  80/.  a year, 
in  St.  John’s,  Oxford.  The  endowments  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Hospital,  founded  by  John  Carr  in 
1586,  produce  alsmt  5,000/.  a year.  They  are 
employed  to  educate,  clothe,  maintain,  and  nftcr- 
wurds  apprentice  alsmt  200  boys,  who  are  lodged 
in  a noble  building  lately  erected  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan  style  on  the  X \V,  side  of  Brandon  Hill. 
Alderman  Whitson’*  Red  Maids’  school,  founded 
in  1621,  has  an  income  of  alsmt  4.000/.  a year;  it 
maintains,  clothes,  and  educates  120  young  girls, 
•laughters  of  freemen,  from  eight  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  who  arc  then  placed  in  suitable  situations; 
and,  if  they  conduct  themselves  with  propriety, 
t hey  have  a small  jsirtion  when  they  marrv.  This 
school  has  also  been  rebuilt  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  ami,  with  the  preceding  schools,  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Charity  Trustee’s.  There 
are  also,  the  Redcliffe  free  grammar-school,  founded 
in  the  18th  of  Eliz.,aud  Colston’s,  in  1708,  for  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of  100  U>ys. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  schools.  sup- 
ported  either  wholly  or  ]>artially  hv  benefaction* 
and  public  suliscriptions.  in  which  upwards  of 
3,000  children  are  educated,  and  upwards  of  10,000 
receive  instruction  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the 
various  sects.  There  are  21  alins-houses,  which 
receive  in  all  110  old  men  and  236  old  women. 
The  other  charitable  institutions  comprise  the 
Infirmary,  established  in  1735,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  patients;  it  has  an  annual  average 
of  1,600  in  and  5,000  out  patients,  who  arc  sup- 
ported partly  by  its  own  funded  property,  and 
partly  by  su Inscriptions  and  donations : the  General 
Hospital,  a smaller  establishment  than  the  funner, 
j and  |iartly  on  a self-*up|»ortmg  principle:  the 
Dispensary,  which  gives  medical  relief  to  the  poor 
at  their  own  dwellings : asylums  for  the  blind,  the 
•leaf  and  dumb,  and  for  orphan  girls;  a female 
penitentiary,  and  between  40  and  .70  other  chari- 
table societies,  which  distribute  in  various  wavs 
very  considerable  sums.  The  poor  are  maintained 
under  a local  Act.  The  gross  sum  assessed  to  poor 
rate  was  535,878/,  in  1861. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are, — the  Guild- 
hall, a modem  structure  in  the  florid  Gothic  style, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  building:  the  Council  House, 
built  in  1827,  at  a cost  of  alsmt  14, non/. : th<>  Gaol, 
a large  well -arranged  structure,  built  in  1820:  the 
Bridewell,  rebuilt  after  the  riots  in  1831 : the  Ex- 
change, an  extensive  building  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  was  erected  by  the  corpiration  in  1760,  bin 
not  I icing  adopted  by  the  merchants  as  a place  of 
meeting,  the  interior  is  occupied  as  a com  market, 
and  its  back  forms  part  of  the  spacious  quadrangle 
in  which  the  principal  market  w held.  The  Com- 
mercial Booms,  built  in  181  lf  and  used  as  an 
exchange,  have  a handsome  dome,  an  Ionic 
I portico,  a large  hall,  reading  room,  and  various 
‘ apartments  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The 
branch  of  the  hank  of  England,  a modem  build- 
ing. in  the  Grecian  style,  adjoins  the  Guildhall. 
The  Bristol  literary  and  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, a handsome  edifice,  opened  in  1823,  lias  a 
reading-room,  library,  theatre,  and  museum:  in 
the  latter  are  good  eolleetions  both  in  natural 
history  and  the  fine  arts,  among  them  liaily’s 
statue  of  ‘Eve  at  the  Fountain.’  Courses  of 
lectures  arc  given,  philosophical  papers  read, 
and  it  has  occasional  exhibitions  of  paintings. 
The  Mechanics'  Institute,  built  in  1832,  has  a 
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lecture  and  a reading-room.  The  Bristol  Library,  I both  ends  on  each  of  which  a tower  is  erected.  The 
established  in  1772,  has  a colle<*tion  of  altout  i Avon,  aWve  Bristol  Bridge,  is  navigable  for  badges 
50,000  vola.  in  general  literature.  'I’hcre  an*  also  to  Bath,  whence  the  water  communication  Is  oou- 
law  and  medical  library's ; a medical  school,  os-  : tinued  to  I»ndoii  by  the  Avon  and  Rennet  canal 
t at  dished  in  1X34,  in  which  complete  courses  of  *u»d  the  Thames.  Hires*  railways,  viz.  the  Bristol 
lectures  are  given,  the  certificates  of  its  professors  nud  Gloucester,  Great  Western,  and  the  Bristol 
being  recognised  at  Ajiothecarics*  Hall;  an  en-  < and  Exeter,  have  termini  in  the  city,  which, con* 
dowed  ‘ Academy  for  the  advancement  of  tlic  Fine  ' aequently,  has  a rapid  means  of  communication 
Arts;’  anil  an  academy  for  the  education  of  young  with  the  metropolis  and  all  iiarts  of  the  country, 
men  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  to  which  an  ex-  The  Exchange  market,  and  that  of  St.  .lames,  arc 
tensive  library'  ami  museum  are  attached.  There  open  daily  for  general  provisions;  the  chief  supply 
is  a handsome  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  being  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  com  and 
1 Vinces  Street,  in  the  great  room  of  which  concerts,  leather  markets  ore  held  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
halls,  and  other  entertainments  are  sometimes  The  cattle-market  is  held  on  Thursdays,  in  a walled 
given.  The  Victoria  assembly  rooms  have  a ! urea  of  4 acres,  outside  the  city,  at  Temple  Meads 
saloon  117  ft.  in  length,  by  55  do.  in  width,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Western  and  Exeter 
4*  do.  in  height.  The  theatre  was  said  by  Garrick  railways.  At  the  great  market  on  the  Thursday 
to  l>e  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  Europe.  At  i preceding  Christinas,  the  show  Is  usually  very 
Clifton  are  l»atlis  and  dump-rooms;  and  connected  hue.  Two  annual  fairs,  commencing  1st  March 
with  the  hot  wells  is  a ham  borne  edifice  of  the  and  1st  Sept.,  that  were  formerly  resorted  to  by 
Tuscan  order.  clothiers,  hosiers,  and  cutlets,  from  all  puts  uf 

The  Bristol  channel  is  celebrated  for  its  high  , England,  having  fallen  into  desuetude,  were 
tides.  They  rise  at  Kinroad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  * nWlished  in  1837 ; but  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  ami 
Avon,  from  48  to  49  ft.  at  springs,  and  23  ft.  at  i leather,  are  still  held  on  the  above  days, 
neaps,  while  their  rise  at  the  entrance  to  the  j Bristol  wits  for  a lengthened  period,  second 
floating  horbonr  at  Kownliatn,  varies  from  30  to  ; only  to  I,ondon  as  a commercial  emporium;  but, 
33  ft.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  rise,  j though  its  comparative  im|M>rtancc  has,  in  this 
the  largest  ships  c«»me  up  to  the  city.  The  title*  | respect,  greatly  declined,  it  continues  to  be  the 
sets  with  great  rapidity  in  the  river,  especially  seat  of  some  important  manufactures  nud  «»f  an 
between  the  precipitous  rocks  of  Clifton  and  Leigh,  extensive  and  increasing  trade.  The  princijvil 
which  seem  to  Ik*  rent  asunder  to  admit  its  manufactures  are  those  of  refined  sugar;  brass 
passage ; and  to  obviate  the  risk  of  damage  to  H,I<J  copper  wares,  for  the  production  of  which 
shipping  from  this  rapid  flow  of  the  tide,  ami  from  Bristol  was  formerly  famous  and  in  which  the 
grounding  at  low  water,  a spacious  floating  harbour,  town  still  maintains  her  reputation;  soap,  glass 
equivalent  to  a wet  dock,  has  been  constructed,  bottles,  crown  and  fliut  glass,  chain  cables,  anchors, 
Tliis  imjKirtant  work,  begun  in  1804  and  completed  steam-engines  and  other  machinery-,  tolmcco, 
in  1809,  was  effect  is  l by  changing  the  lied  of  the  earthenware,  floor  cloth,  brass  win*,  pins,  patent 
river.  But  the  original  entrance  to  the  harbour  shot,  sheet  lead,  zinc,  saltpetre,  tin  pqics,  hats, 
being  too  small  to  admit  steam  ships  of  the  lar-  drugs,  colours,  dyes,  starch,  bricks,  British  spirits, 
gest  size,  a new  entrance  of  the  requisite  dimensions  malt  liquors;  with  extensive  soda  works.  Then* 
was  made  to  it  in  1X49.  The  harbour  extends  is  also  a cot tou  mill,  which  employs  about  1,700 
about  8 miles  from  the  entrance  lock  at  Row’nham,  hands.  Many  of  the  iron  foundries  are  on  a 
to  the  dam  at  Temple  Mends,  occupying  the  old  large  scale,  and  are  increasing  both  in  their 
lied  of  the  Avon,  and  the  bed  of  that  branch  of  number  and  the  extent  of  their  exports.  The 
the  Frame  that  lies  lietween  St.  Augustine’s  and  establishments  for  glass,  sugar,  brass,  tioor  cloth, 
St.  Stephen’s  quays,  and  cost  in  all  a very  large  nod  earthenware,  are  also  on  an  extensive  scale, 
mm.  The.  quay  is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length.  There  were  8,7x2.000  letters  delivered  in  I860; 
and  so  constructed  ax  to  admit  of  any  further  ex-  9,933,000  in  1001;  and,  10,1X5.000  in  1X02.  The 
tension  that  any  increased  trade  may  require.  postage  collected  amounted  to  32.505/.  in  lxtiO; 
There  are  two  basins  for  the  temporary  accotno-  33,H0.j/.  in  1861;  and,  35,720/.  in  1x02,  There  w 
dntion  of  vessels  entering  nr  leaving;  one  at  a savings’  bank,  established  in  1818,  and  7 Other 
Bownham  for  large  ships  the  other  below  the  I banking  establishments,  including  the  branch  of 
iron  bridge  at  Bcdminster,  lor  vessels  under  500  I the  bank  of  England. 

tons  There  are  also  several  capacious  graving-  Bristol  early  |jos*cK«cd.  and  continues  to  enjoy, 
dorks,  and  ship-yards  suitable  for  vessels  of  any  > a large  share  of  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies; 
dimensions.  The  Great  Western  and  Great  Ilri- 1 and  among  her  foreign  imports  the  moat  important 
tain  steam -ships,  with  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  and  j are  those  of  sugar,  molasses,  ruin,  tea,  and  cocoa; 
others  of  inferior  aiste,  were  built  in  the  port.  the  next  most  important  are  those  of  toliacru, 

Five  bridges  connect  the  opposite  side*  of  the  ! timber,  wine,  brandy,  fullow,  fruits,  wool,  hemp, 
floating  harlaiur  and  rivers,  viz.  Bristol  Bridge,  of ! dye  stuffs,  oils,  salt|>etre,  and  hides.  Tlie  export* 
3 stone  arches,  built  in  1768,  spanning  the  Avon,  consist  principally  of  the  produce  of  the  various 
and  connecting  the  central  part  of  the  city  with  manufactures  of  the  city,  with  salt,  iron,  coals, 
Bcdoliffc;  2 iron  bridges,  each  with  n single  span  and  culm,  in  part  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
of  100  ft.,  one  on  the  Bath  and  Wells,  the  other  hood  ; and  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.  In  tlie 
on  the  Exeter  line  of  road;  n swivel  iron  bridge  year  1X63,  the princi|>alcxpoil4consi*tedof railroad 
(to  admit  the  passage  of  ships),  connecting  St.  iron,  valued  at  105,2X6/.;  cotton  manufactures 
Augustine’s  and  Clifton  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  -14,441/.;  wrought  copper,  17,2274;  and  uuwraught 
and  a tine  suspension  bridge,  completed  iu  1X64,  copper,  13,499/.  The  total  value  of  the  experts 
ami  connecting  Clifton  with  the  co.  of  Somerset,  in  1X63  was  341,674/.  Tlie  customs*  duties  during 
The  latter  formerly  spanned  the  Thames,  and  > the  same  year  amounted  to  1.150.599/.,  against 
was  known  as  llungerford  Bridge.  Having  been  1 1,317,1774  in  1862,  and  1,886,2584  iu  1861.  The 
purchased  from  the  South  Eastern  Hailway  com-  I shipping  which  entered  the  port  in  the  year  1X63, 
pony,  the  bridge  was  brought  down  here,  and  in  ; consisted  of  954  vessels,  of  242,879  tons.  Of  the-*-, 
its  new  situation  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  i 528  vessels,  of  139.066  tons,  were  British,  and  426 
ami  striking  works  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  I vessels  of  103,813  tons  foreign.  The  largest 
the  roadway  Wing  850  ft.  iu  length  and  220  ft. ! tonnage,  56,9X0,  in  107  vessels,  came  from  the 
above  high-water  mark,  with  precipitous  rucks  at  j North  American  colonics;  tlic  next  largest,  26,414 
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tons,  in  62  vessels,  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  which  entered,  in 
1H#>3,  was  6.495,  of  494,511  tons  burden;  among 
them  1 ,780  steamers,  of  807,254  tons.  The  total 
number  of  vessels  which  cleared  was  4,252,  of 
404,042  tons;  among  them  1,772  steamers,  of 
201,403  tons  burden.  There  belonged  to  the  port 
of  Bristol,  on  the  31st  December,  1863, 380  sailing 
vessels  and  41  steamers.  Of  the  sailing  vessels, 
183,  of  5,303  tons,  were  under  50  tons  burden, 
and  107,  of  01,319  tons,  above  50.  Of  the  steamers. 
18  were  under,  and  28  above  50  tons  burden.  A 
communication  bv  steam  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  to  Ireland  was  established  as 
early  as  1826,  and  has  led  to  a great  increase  of  the 
trade  with  that  part  of  the  empire.  Bristol  also  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  port  in  the  empire  to 
establish  a regular  communication  by  steam  with 
the  U.  States.  The  first  voyage  by  the  (treat 
Western  steamship  was  performed  in  1838. 

The  pari,  and  municip.  limits  of  Bristol  coincide. 
The  borough  is  divided  into  12  wanls,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a mayor,  10  aid.,  and  48  councillors. 
Previously  to  the  Municij*nl  Reform  Act,  the 
government  was  vested  in  a mayor,  12  aid.,  and 
80  common  councillors,  the  recorder  lieing  senior 
alderman : they  were  a self-elected  body,  ami  filled 
up  their  vacancies  from  the  freemen,  of  whom  there 
were  3,109  registered.  The  governing  charter  was 
granted  in  the  8th  of  Anne;  the  earliest  in  the 
9th  of  lien.  II.  A court  of  sessions,  or  gaol  de- 
livery (except  for  capital  cases,  now  tried  at 
Gloucester),  is  held  quarterly  bv  the  recorder. 
The  tolzey,  or  sheriffs  courts,  tor  all  kinds  of 
actions  in  eases  under  40*.  A county  court  is  held 
at  Bristol  for  part  of  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
Bristol  has  also,  a district  court  of  bankruptcy, 
anti  a court  of  assize  for  nisi  prius  cams,  held  the 
week  after  the  Somerset  assizes,  by  the  senior 
judge  on  the  western  circuit. 

The  county  jurisdiction  by  water,  extends  over 
the  Avon,  from  4 m.  atmve  the  city : ami  tern-ward, 
to  the  steep  and  fiat  Holmes,  and  to  the  high 
water-mark,  on  the  English  side  of  the  Severn, 
from  Aust’s  Passage  to  Clevedon.  The  corpora- 
tion are  conservator*  of  the  |K»rt  and  hartmur;  and 
have  the  power  of  licensing  pilots,  on  whom  is 
conferred  the  exclusive  privilege  of  piloting  all 
vessels  passing  up  or  down  to  the  E.  of  Lundy 
Island,  except  Irish  and  coasting  traders:  the 
port*  of  Bristol,  Newport,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Ilfra- 
combe, and  Bridgewater  are  comprised  within  this 
jurisdiction.  A board  of  commissioners,  elected  by 
the  rate- payers,  has  the  exclusive  power  of  paving, 
lighting,  and  cleansing  the  town ; they  levy  an 
annual  assessment  on  the  inliah.  for  these  purposes 
varying  from  11,000/.  to  12,000/.  'Hie  corporation 
revenues,  derived  from  towns  ami  market  dues  and 
rents  of  houses  and  lands  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood, ns  well  as  from  rate*,  amounted  to 
81,515/.  in  1861,  of  which  sum  23.000/.  was  from 
rates.  The  Dock  Company  was  incorporated  by 
an  net  of  43  Geo.  III. ; but  in  1M48,  the  docks  were 
transferred  from  them  to  the  incorporation,  and 
the  rates  have  been  since  greatly  reduced.  The 
management  of  the  poor,  within  the  old  limits  of 
the  citv,  was  vested  in  a corporate  body  by  an  act 
7 St  8 \V.  III.  c.  32,  and  subsequent  acts  have  been 
l»nssed  regulating  their  number  and  |H>wers.  The 
guardians  consist  of  the  mayor  and  12  members 
elected  annually  by  the  town  council  out  of  their 
own  body,  the  senior  churchwardens  of  the  different 
parishes,  the  senior  overseer  of  the  castle  precincts, 
and  48  other  inhabitants.  The  gross  sum  assessed 
to  poor  rate  was  535,873/.  in  1801,  and  the  net 
rateable  value,  459,869/,  Amount  assessed  to  pro- 
perty tax,  805,445/. 

You  I. 


Bristol  has  sent  2 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
1283 : previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of 
election  was  in  "the  freeholders  and  freemen  only. 
Registered  electors,  13,302  in  1801,  including  1,854 
freemen,  ami  2,041  scot  and  lot  voters.  Bristol 
was  made  the  seat  of  a bishopric  in  1541,  It  is 
now,  in  conformity  to  the  act  G <k  7 W.  IV.  c.  77, 
united  with  Gloucester,  in  a see  comprising  the 
city  of  Bristol,  the  deaneries  of  Crickladc  and 
Molmsburv,  in  Wilts,  and  the  previous  diocese  of 
Gloucester. 

The  Bristol  hot-well,  under  the  Clifton  rocks,  is 
much  resorted  to  by  iuvalids,  its  waters  being  con- 
sidered efficacious  in  consumptive  cases.  The 
temp,  of  this  saline  spring,  when  fresh  from  the 
pump,  is  74°  Fahr.,  and  it  then  evolves  free  car- 
bonic acid.  It  issues  from  the  cliff,  between  the 
high  and  low  water-mark.  The  hot-well  house  is 
finely  situated  beside  the  Avon ; a carriage  road 
winds  from  it,  behind  the  nicks,  to  Clifton  Down  ; 
a shorter  footpath  at  the  back  also  leads  to  that 
suburb,  which  is  the  fashionable  part  of  Bristol : 
the  scenery,  by  either  line,  is  singularly  interest- 
ing. The  acclivities  are  occupied  by  handsome 
edifices  in  squares,  terraces,  and  crescents,  forming 
fine  promenades ; the  roast  magnificent  of  these 
ranges  are  York  Crescent,  Victoria  Square,  and  Ca- 
ledonia Place.  Another  spring  higher  up  the  cliff, 
but  protinblv  from  the  same  source,  has  baths  and 
a pump-room  attached  to  it.  The  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  place  may  be  thus  briefly  described : 
— If  the  entire  area  be  divided  X.  and  S.  into  three 
unequal  {Kirtions,  that  on  the  E.  will  fall  within 
the  limits  of  a coal  formation,  which  extends  X. 
and  S.  of  the  city,  but  chietly  to  the  X.,  about  30 
m. : its  beds  are  thin,  as  compared  with  those  of 
other  coal-fields.  The  central  or  hugest  portion 
is  chietly  occupied  by  the  ucwr  red  sand,  in  which 
saurian  remains  occur;  the  western  part  is  chief! v 
mountain  lime.  Some  of  the  summits  in  the  N. 
and  W.  parts  of  the  city  are  250  ft.  above  the  bed 
of  the  Avon.  In  the  rocks  of  Clifton,  and  the 
opposite  ones  of  8t«  Vincent,  rmartz  crystals  of 
great  purity  occur,  known  as  Bristol  diamonds. 
There  arc  remains  of  three  Roman  encampments 
at  Clifton,  Rownhara,  and  Abbots-Leigh. 

According  to  Camden  (Gibson's  eri.  of  the  Brit, 
i.  74),  Bristol  first  rose  into  notice  toward*  the 
close  of  the  Saxon  dynasty.  It  is  noticed  by 
William  of  Malmsbnry  as  a place  of  great  trade, 
frequented  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  It 
had  then,  as  now,  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
Ireland  ; but  slurrs  were  a princi|>al  article  of  ex- 
port to  that  country.  (Henry's  Great  Britain,  vi. 
208.)  Its  castle  was  built,  or,  at  all  events,  en- 
larged and  strengthened,  by  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  to  the  empress  Matilda.  During  the 
wars  %f  the  Roses  the  town  was  comparatively 
umlisturlwd  and  flourishing ; but  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  suffered  severely. 
At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  it  was  garri 
soiled  by  the  parliamentary  army ; subsequently 
it  was  stormed  by  the  king's  forces,  and  surren- 
dered to  Prince  Rujiert.  The  following  year 
(during  which  it  suffered  under  the  united  evils 
of  pestilence  and  war)  it  was  again  stormed,  and 
retaken  by  Cromwell,  who  subsequently  demo- 
lished its  castle.  In  1247  a great  improvement 
in  its  port  was  completed,  by  cutting  a new  chan- 
nel for  tho  river,  and  forming  a double  line  of 
quay  between  Bristol  and  Redcliffe : a bridge,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  was  built  at  the  same 
period.  Thence,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  its  fac- 
tories supplied  a large  portion  of  the  kingdom  with 
woollen  goods,  soap,  and  glass.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  made  a staple  of  wool;  and  it 
then  traded  extensively  with  Ireland,  France,  and 
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Ruyda.  In  the  Itinerary > of  Botonor  am  details  j 
of  its  trade  and  shipping  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  prove  its  extended  commerce  and  great 
enterprise  at  that  tteriod.  Near  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Henry  VII.  granted  charters  to  j 
John  Cabot  and  his  two  sons,  which  resulted  i 
shortly  after  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoupdland, 
and  a large  |vart  of  the  American  continent*  In  * 
October,  1831,  a most  disgraceful  riot  occurred 
here;  which,  owing  to  a want  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  was  ! 
allowed  to  attain  to  a most  alarming  height.  The 
mansion-house,  the  ejuscopal  jvilace,  and  several 
private  houses,  were  buntt  down ; and  a large  | 
amount  of  property  drstnivol. 

Among  the  distinguished  individuals  that  Rris-  1 
tol  has  produced  are — William  of  Worcester,  the  ! 
topographer;  Win.  Cannvnge.  the  most  eminent 
merchant  and  *hi|>-owner  of  his  day:  Sel*astian 
Cal*ot.  the  di*ooverer  of  Newfoundland.  Ix»m  at 
Bristol,  of  Venetian  parents;  l'.dw.  Colston,  a 
merchant  famous  for  his  I tone  v<  deuce  and  the  ex- 
tent «»f  his  charities;  Sir  Win.  I>rn|H*r.  distin- 
guished by  his  controversy  with  Junius;  Chatter- 
ton,  the  poet,  whose  uncle  was  sexton  of  Itcdcliffe 
church,  where  the  Rowley  MSS.  were  alleged  to 
have  been  discovered ; Southey,  the  poet  and 
litterateur ; Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  eminent 
painter:  and  Hnvlev.  the  sculptor. 

BRITISH  KM  PI  RE  (TIIK),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  im|*>rtaiit  states  of  Europe,  consists 
of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland,  with 
the  smaller  islands  contiguous  to  them,  and  their 
dependencies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  (Jreat 
Britain,  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  richest  and 
newt  jMipulous  of  the  British  Islands,  includes  what 
were  formerly  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ; the  former  occupying  its  S..  i 
most  extensive  and  fertile,  and  the  latter  its  N, 
and  most  hurren  portion.  These?  two  kingdoms, 
having  Ism  united,  form  with  that  of  Ireland,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  constitutes  not  only  the  nucleus  anti  centre,  j 
but  the  main  body  and  seat  of  the  wealth  and  j 
power  of  the  empire. 

The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  nro  ' 
situated  in  the  X.  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  W. 
shores  of  continental  Europe,  oppixiie  to  the  X. 
parts  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland,  and  the  S.  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
lietwecn  70°  and  79®  X.  lat..  and  2®  E.  and  1 1°  W. 
long.  Great  Britain,  which,  from  its  superior 
magnitude  and  im;*>rtanco,  gives  name  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  empire,  is  not  only  the  ! 
largest  of  the  Kumjieaii  islands,  but  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  lies  to  the  E.  of  Ireland, 
ami  approaches  at  its  SE.  extremity  at  Dover  to 
within  21  m.  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Franc*#  But 
as  the  coast  of  (Jreat  Britain  stretches  XXW. 
from  Dover  to  Duticanshv  I B ad.  the  extreme  NE. 
point  of  the  Island,  while  the  op|M)aite  shore  of  the 
Continent  recedes  in  u NE.  direction,  the  inter-  ! 
veiling  sj»aee,  called  the  North  Sea  <*r  German 
Ocean,  is  of  very  considerable  dimensions.  To 
the  S.  of  the  British  Islands  we  have  the  English 
Channel,  and  W.  and  N.  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Great  Britain  is  very  irregularly  shaped,  being 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulfs  and  arms  « if 
the  sen.  but  on  tlic  whole  it  approaches  to  the 
figure  of  a wedge,  being  narrowest  at  its  X.  and 
broadest  at  its  S.  extremity.  The  longest  line  not 
intersected  by  any  considerable  arm  of  the  sea 
that  can  be  drawn  in  (Jreat  Britain,  extends  from 
Rye  in  Sussex  (lat.  5U°  77'  1"  X.,  long.  t»°  44'  E,), 
to  Cape  Wrath  in  Sutherland  (lat,  68®  38'  X..  ] 
long.  4(P  7#'  W.),  a distance  of  about  680  m. ; and  | 
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its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Land's  End  flat. 
70®  4' 8"  X.,  long.  5°  41'  31"  W.).  to  a pointne.tr 
Lowestoffi,  on  the  const  of  Norfolk  (lat.  62°  2*' 
SO7  X.,  long.  1°  46'  E.),  is  about  367  ra.  But. 
owing  to  the  Indentations  already  referred  to,  its 
breadth  in  some  places  is  much  less,  living  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  under  40,  and  be- 
tween the  Moray  Frith  and  the  Minch  under  30m. 
from  shore  to  shore.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 
89.035  *q.  m..  of  which  England  and  Wales  con- 
tain 7*8.320, and  Scotland  (inclusive of  itadenendent 
island-')  30,715  *q.  m.  The  area  of  the  Scottish 
islands  is  roughly  estimated  at  alxmt  4,»XH)  sq.  m. 

In  land  lies  to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  71®  25'  and  57®  23'  X.  lat, 
and  of  6°  ami  1 1°  W.  long.  Its  figure  is  rhotn- 
lsiidal ; and  though  it  has  many  noble  bays  and 
harbours,  it  is  less  indented  by  gulfs  and  arms  of 
the  sea.  and  is  decidedly  more  compact  than 
Great  Britain.  It  is  everywhere  mimmuded  by 
the  Atlantic,  except  on  its  E.  shores,  which  are 
separated  from  Great  Britain  by  St.  George’s  Chan- 
! nei,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel.  From 
St.  David's  Head  in  Wale*  to  Camsore  Point,  the 
distance  across  is  aliont  47  m. ; from  Port  Patrick 
in  the  Khynns  of  Galloway  to  IVinaghadce.  the 
distance  is  22  til.;  but  frrnn  the  Mull  ofCantire  to 
j Tor  Point  in  Ireland,  the  distance  l*  only  13 k m. 

! The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Ireland,  in 
1 about  the  same  meridian,  extends  from  the  old 
Head  of  Kiusale  in  Cork  to  the  Bloody  Farland 
Point  in  Donegal,  a distance  of  about  *237  m. : the 
, longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  crosswise  in  Ire- 
. land,  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  lat..  extends 
from  Emlagh  Rash,  on  the  coast  of  Mayo,  to 
< Juint in  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  Ixugh  StnmgfbnL 
oil  the«*oast  of  Down,  lieing  al*>ut  182  m. : but  in 
other  places  the  breadth  is  a good  deal  less.  So 
conveniently  is  Ireland  situate* I in  respect  of 
water  communication,  that  there  is  no  jwrt  more 
than  70  or  55  m.  distant  from  the  sea,  or  from  one 
of  it*  arms.  The  area  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
32.712  sq.  m. 

Phyrical  A xpert. — Perhaps  no  country  ever  ex- 
isted more  favourably  situated,  or  placed  under 
more  advantageous  physical  circumstance*,  than 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  sufficiently  extensive 
to  l*e  the  centre  of  a mighty  empire  ; and  to  sujc 
port,  indc|>cndcnt  of  any  extrinsic  roamrees,  a 
very  largo  population,  and,  consequently,  pos- 
sesses that  native  and  inherent  power  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  first  condition  *»f  political 
importance — national  independence.  Its  insular 
situation  is  also  of  immense  advantage ; it  gives  a 
well-defended  frontier,  on  which  there  can  la*  no 
encroachment,  and  alsnit  which  then*  can  he  no 
dispute;  and  while  it  remains  comparatively  se- 
cure from  hostile  attacks,  afford*  unequalled  faci- 
lities for  commerce;  even*  part  of  the  frontier 
living,  its  it  were,  a terminus  to  the  4 great  high- 
way of  nation*.’  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  moun- 
tain* and  plain* : ami  while  the  soil  i*  not  so  very 
fertile  as  to  yield  crops  with  little  labour,  and  so 
to  encourage  sloth  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  it 
is  in  general  sufficiently  productive,  and  yields 
abundant  returns  to  the  laborious  and  skilful  bus- 
liimdmai).  It  ha*  been  well  observed  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  Ireland, 
that  4 it  is  not  fertile  enough  to  make  men  indo- 
lent, norltarren  to  such  a degree  a*  to  deny  grate- 
ful, if  not  ample,  returns  to  the  industrious  culti- 
vator. In  a word,  it  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium 
between  fertility  and  barrenness,  or  between  ran* 
and  difficult  culture  : inclining  rather  to  the  side 
of  difficulty,  ami  affording  opportunity  sufficient 
for  industry  and  improvement. 
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All  the  most  valuable  apeciei  of  the  Crrmlia, ! of  life ; anil  it  ia  to  coal  mines  that  Great  Britain 
as  wheat.  ..at*,  and  barley,  succeed  quite  as  well  owes  abundant  ami  cheap  supplies  of  so  indixpen- 
tn  the  British  Islands  as  in  any  other  country,  j sable  an  article,  llail  they  not  existed,  wood  must 
Potatoes,  ton,  mol  a vast  variety  of  userid  vego-  have  hecutised  as  fuel;  ami  it  is  unite  impossible 
tables  and  fruits,  are  nutted  in  the  greatest  abunil-  that  anv  attention  to  the  growth  of  timber  could 
ance.  < >wmg  to  the  |s  euliar  aptitude  of  the  soil  have  famished  a supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  tho 
and  climate,  no  country  can  compare  with  the  present  population  of  Great  Britain,  even  though 
1 lilted  Kingdom  111  the  luxuriance  of  its  verdure  a large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  had  been 
and  the  nclincas of  its  pastures.  Inconsequence  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  trees.  But.  how- 
pnnci pally  of  tins  circumstance,  hut  partly,  also,  ever  great  and  signal,  this  is  not  theonlv  advan- 
of  the  care  ticstowcd  on  the  selection  of  the  most  tage  derived  from  coal  mines;  they  are  the  princi- 
improved  stock,  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  pal  source  and  foundation  of  the  manufacturing 
useful  animals,  are  all  equal,  if  not  siqa'rior,  to  the  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  Since 
finest  breeds  to  he  found  in  any  other  |iart  of  the  j tho  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  coal  ha*  be- 
Wlo.li1*’  „ • • . , , , ...  come  of  the  highest  importance  as  a moving  power: 

I he  British  Islands  are  also  singularly-  fortunate  ! and  no  nation,  however  favourably  situated  in 
in  respect  of  climate.  Though  exposed  to  sudden  other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
changes,  it  is  exempted  fr..tn  all  violent  extremes  | mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in 
of  heat  and  odd.  The  great  defects  in  the  climate  most  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  To 
are  the  prevalence  of  cold  blighting  E.  winds  in  | what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow,  Mnn- 
Apnl  and  May;  and  not  unfrequenlly,  of  rainy  Chester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheilield,  and 
weather  in  August  and  September.  It  is  hut  the  comparatively  stationary  or  declining  state  tif 
rarely  that  crops  suffer  front  excess  of  drought;  Canterbury,  Winchester.  Salisbury,  and  oilier 
hut  they  occasionally  suffer  from  backward  sum-  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  lie  ascrilied? 
im  rs,  and  autumnal  rains.  On  the  whole,  how-  It  cannot  1*.  pretended  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ever,  the  eiitnate  of  tho  British  Islands  is,  1 former  are  naturally  more  ingenious,  entemriaimr 

nr  if  ivi  t lisif  <i<\.  It  nr*  ifst  , I.  .f. 1 ,um  1 Im  If  .1  s T . ’ ....  1 


notwithstanding  its  defects,  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  bent,  in  Kuto^k?, 


or  industrious  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  north,  and  its 


Among  the  other  physical  circumstances  that  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  in  the  south, 
have  promoted,  m no  ordinary  degree,  the  power  is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  discrepancy  The 
and  proqicnty  of  the  empire,  may  Is-  .perilled  the  citizens  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  liee- 
numher  and  excellence  of  the  harbours,  and  the  hives  of  industry,  are  able,  at  a comparatively 
number  of  rivers,  their  depth,  and  the  facilities  small  expense,  to  put  the  most  powerful  and  com- 
thev  afford  to  internal  communication.  In  this  I plicated  machinery  in  motion,  and  to  tinsluee  re- 
resjieet,  the  physical  as|«-.-t  of  Great  Britain  is  suits  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  linve 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  other  countries  on  j not  the  same'  command  over  coal,  or,  as  it  has 
the  face  of  the  glolie.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  , Is.,  ,,  happily  delimsl,  hoarded  labour, 
being  islands,  vviih  no  part  very  remote  from  the  The  sulijhiiud  table  gives,  after  official  returns 
sen,  11  might  be  supposed  that  their  rivers  would  the  quantities  of  real  and  other  minerals  anti 
Is-  of  comparatively  small  magnitude,  and  or  but  | metaLs  produced  111  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
little  use  in  navigation.  But  the  fact  is  distinctly  I vear  lK6i,  together  with  the  estimated  value  at 

and  completely  the  rev  erse.  The  Thames,  Trent,  j the  place  of  production : 

am!  Severn,  in  England,  and  the  Shannon,  in  ire-  I 

land,  are  all  navigable  to  a verj'  great  distance.  I r — j — 

The  firnt,  notwithstanding  it*  limited  length  and  | **4  Mctala  QumiiIn  i v«io* 

volume  of  water,  ranks,  as  a navigable  channel,  | " * i 

among  the  first  rivers  of  Europe;  it*  mouth  is  an-  : Coal.  . . . 81,638  338  i 90  409.584 

encumlicivd  by  any  bar,  and  it  is  navigated  from  j ! ! I. 

tbe  sea  to  London  Bridge,  a distance  of  46  m.,  j Copper.  Fine  . . 14,943  1193041 

by  the  very  largest  ships,  and  to  a much  greater  j Iron,  Pig  , . . 3,943.4*.:>  9,838 ’«72 

distance  by  barges.  The  Severn,  Trent,  ami  Lewi.  Metallic.  . 69,013  1, 436,345 

Shannon  have  been  rendered  navigable  for  barge*  Tin,  \S  UIU>  . . I’aI?  870,048 

and  steam-boats  for  the  greater  port  of  their  ' nc  * * * * om  ’*  48,198 

course;  the  latter,  which  (lows  through  the  into-  Silver  from  Lead  . 086, 123  189,041 

riorof  Ireland,  almost  to  its  very  source.  The  : Gold-  • • • 6,299  *20.390 

means  afforded  by  the  rivers  for  facilitating  Ihter-  j Other  Metals  . . — 230,000 

nal  communication,  have  l>een  vastly  extended  | _ „ , 

by  the  construction  of  canals;  and,  with  the  1 Total  of  Metals  . 14,174,935 

single  exception  of  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom  I „ . , . ,,  . , 

has  a greater  extent  of  artificial  navigation  than  [ Total  of  Coal  L Mctab  — 44,584,510 

anv  other  country. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Great  Britain  are  not  Of  the  81,638,338  tons  of  coal  produced  in  1862 
merely  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country,  bin  in  the  United  Kingdom,  62,025,383  tons  were 
superior.  Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  raised  in  England,  8,-100,455  in  Wales,  11,076,000 
is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  an  ex-  j in  Scotland,  and  127,500  in  Ireland.  (Miscel- 
ceedingl  v good  quality,  in  most  parts  of  the  ein-  laneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
pipe.  The  tin  mines  are  the  most  productive  of  Part  v.) 

any  in  Europe ; and  there  are  also  very  productive  Races  of  People, — At  the  earliest  period  to  which 

mines  oCgopper,  lead,  manganese,  and'  other  mine-  history  ascends,  the  British  islands  were  occupied 
rah*.  Salt  springs  and  beds  of  fossil  salt  are  alone  by  Celts  or  Gael,  who,  it.  is  probable,  bad  passed 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world.  But  over  into  Britain  from  the  contiguous  coasts  of 
coal  is  by  far  the  most  iuijMirtunt  ami  valuable  of  France,  and  from  Britain  into  Ireland.  To  the 
all  the  mineral  treasures.  It  is  hardly,  indeed,  Celtic  population  of  Britain  succeeded  the  Gothic, 
possible  to  overrate  the  advantages  Great  Britain  At  a period  long  preceding  the  Christian  era,  the 
derives  from  her  vast,  and,  to  all  practical  pur-  Goths  or  Scythians,  advancing  Train  the  cast,  had 
poses,  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal.  In  the  uorthem  occupied  a large  portion  of  the  N.  and  NW.  parts 
climes,  fuel  rauks  among  the  princi|tal  necessaries  of  Europe.  The  Low  Countries  and  the  N.  pro- 
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vinces  of  France  were  in  the  age  of  Ca*sar  peopled 
by  Goths,  who  hail  acquired  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation  of  Belpa;  and  it  appears  from  Cseaar,  that 
long  previously  to  his  invasion  of  Britain,  colonies 
of  Belgians  had  jtassed  over  into  it,  and  then 
occupied  its  maritime  and  most  fertile  portions. 
(I)e  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.  $ 12.)  The  Homans, 
though  they  subdued  Great  Britain,  did  not  settle 
in  great  numbers  in  it  ; and  the  Bclga*.  by  whom 
it  hud  been  colonised  at  the  epoch  of  their  inva- 
sion, may  la*  regarded  as  the  princi|>al  progenitors 
of  the  English  nation;  for,  though  the  various 
Gothic  trilios  who  passed  over  into  Britain  after 
the  departure  of  the  Humans  were  sufficiently 
powerful  to  subdue  it,  and  one  of  them  (the  Angle*) 
succeeded  in  giving  its  name  to  the  greater  portion 
of  Britain,  they  were  far  too  few  in  number  to  have 
occupied  it  fully,  or  given  it  a new  language,  had 
their  own  differed  materially  from  that  previously 
in  use.  (Pinkerton's  Geog.,  art.  England,  and  Ins 
Dissert,  on  the  Goths,  paaaim.)  But  the  ancient 
and  the  more  recent  Saxon  and  Belgian  colonists 
being  essentially  the  same  people,  readily  amal- 
gamated. The  invaders  having  expelled  the  ori- 
ginal or  Celtic  inhabitants  from  the  lower  and 
more  fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  remote  parts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  facilities  which  these 
countries  afforded  for  resisting  and  eluding  an 
invading  force,  prevented  them  being  overrun  by 
the  Goths.  They  were  never  subdued  by  the 
Homan  legions ; and  at  this  moment  we  find  them 
a distinct  race,  speaking  the  language  of  their 
remote  ancestors. 

The  temporary  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Danes,  and  its  subsequent  subjugation  by  the 
Normans,  however  important  in  other  resects, 
made  no  sensible  change  in  the  stock  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  Normans,  though  long  settled  in 
France,  where  they  had  acquired  the  use  of  the 
French  language,  originally  emigrated  from  Nor- 
way ; and  belonged,  as  well  as  the  Danes,  to  the 
Gothic  family. 

The  Homans  did  not  invade  Ireland  ; and  the 
Goths  do  not  appear  to  have  passed  over  into  it, 
nt  least  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Hence  its 
population,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  alloyed  by  emi- 
grants from  England,  since  the  invasion  under 
Henry  II.  and  i heir  descendants,  may  be  regarded 
as  of  Celtic  origin.  In  fact,  the  Irish  language,  a 
dialect  of  the  Gaelic,  is  at  this  moment  spoken  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  English,  in  various 
secluded  districts  of  Ireland;  and  it  is  generally 
consideml  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
that  island  are  descended  from  the  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  country. 

Papulation. — The  progress  of  population  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  long  very  slow.  Latterly, 
however,  it  has  increased  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful 
rise  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  population  of  England  and  Scotland  was,  for 
the  first  tune,  determined  by  actual  enumeration  in 
1801  ; since  which  a census  has  been  taken  every 
ten  years.  In  Ireland,  an  incomplete  census  was 
taken  in  1813  ; but  it.  was  not  till  1821  that  the 
population  of  that  port  of  the  empire  was  exactly 
ascertained.  The  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
nn  almost  indispensable  basis  and  accompaniment 
of  the  census  returns,  was  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  till  the  year  1804,  while  in  England  it 
commenced  in  1837,  and  in  Scotland  in  1856. 

'1  he  striking  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  course  of  a century  and 
a half  will  he  seen  in  the  following  condensed 
statement 
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United  Kingdom 

Tmti 

Population 

1700 

7,630,000 

1730 

9.670,000 

1801 

13.800,000 

1851 

‘J7.743.1U9 

1861 

29,82  1,288 

In  England  and  Wales,  during  thia  period,  the 
progress  was  as  follows  : — 


Eng '.Mid  ud  Wnlea 

Yean 

Population 

1696 

5,300,000 

1710 

5,066487 

1780 

5, 687, 998 

1730 

6,089,684 

1760 

6,479,730 

1780 

7.814427 

1801 

9.187,176 

1831 

17,927,600 

1861 

20.2*28,497 

In  Scotland,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
table,  the  ratio  of  increase  was  far  leas  striking  : — 


Scot  land 

Yean 

Population 

1707 

1,030,000 

1755 

1,263480 

1801 

1 ,599.038 

1851 

2.888.742 

1861 

3,096,808 

The  increase  o£  population  in  Ireland,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  lost  decennial  period,  shows  some 
notable  features 


IrrUnd 


Yoon 

Population 

1672 

1,100,000 

1712 

2,099,094 

1754 

2472,634 

1777 

2,690,556 

1785 

2,845,932 

1805 

5,395.466 

1851 

6,661 .850 

1861 

*480409 

Subjoined  is  a summary'  of  the  census  returns  of 
1861,  together  with  the  proportion  of  population  in 
each  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


Total 

Population 

i Proportion  nt  I 
1 population  ' 

United  Kingdom 

29,321,288 

l(K>-0 

England  and  Wales  . 

20,228,497 

691 

Siii  land  .... 

3,096.808 

10*5 

I rt-land  .... 

*450,309 

19-9 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas  j 

143,674 

•ft  J 

It  will  l»e  seen  from  the  preceding  tabular  state- 
ments that  the  pop.  of  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased by  alwmt  thirteen  and  a half  millions  in 
the  course  of  the  sixty  years,  from  1801  to  1861. 
This  increase,  however,  was  not  regular,  for  while 
it  amounted  to  full  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  first 
half  of  this  period,  it  was  not  more  than  twenty  in 
the  second  half.  This  serious  retardation  in  the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  ascribed,  partly,  to  a 
vastly  augmented  emigration,  made  possible  by  the 
perfection  of  all  the  means  of  international  com- 
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munication,  and  partly,  and  U>  a still  grenter 
extent,  to  the  foot,  demonstrated  by  experience 
that  as  soon  as  the  density  of  population  rises  to  a 
certain  point,  the  increase  of  imputation  becomes 
gradually  lessened. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861,  the  male  |>on. 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  absent  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  was  14,880,634;  the  female  pop. 
was  14,954,154 : the  females,  therefore,  exceeded 
the  males  by  673,530.  and  this  excess  of  more  than 
half  a million  is  largely  increased  by  excluding 
the  men  serving  out  of  the  country.  To  every 
100  males  «'«  the  British  islands  there  were  106 
females.  No  doubt  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
existed  long  before  it  was  made  apparent  by  the 
first  enumeration  in  1801,  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  increasing,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show 

_ _ Proportion  of  Female*  to  wry  100 

Onto*  Tear  Male*  In  the  United  Kingdom 

1841  104*9 

IBM  VI 

1861  106"-* 

In  Great  Britain,  of  children  bora  olive,  105 
boys  are  bom  to  100  girls,  and  the  proportion  in 
France  is  nearly  the  same.  The  males  continue 
to  preponderate  until  the  seventeenth  year,  when 
the  number  of  the  two  sexes  are  nearly  equal  ; at  j 
all  subsequent  ages  the  females  are  in  excess  of 
the  males,  the  change  in  the  proportions  being 
mainly  tine  to  a difference  in  degree  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed,  to  a lower  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  females  from  diseases  as  well 
as  from  violent  causes,  and  to  emigration.  The 
disparity  of  the  sexes  has  always  l»ecn  regarded 
as  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  conditions  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  a country 
where  more  than  three  millions  of  adult  women 
are  withdrawn  more  or  less  from  domestic  duties 
to  follow  employments  in  the  different  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  the  evil  is  not  without  some 
mitigation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  lie  for- 
gotten that  in  Australia  and  other  British  colonies 
t he  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  reversed  to  such  au 
extent  as  to  render  a well -organised  system  of 
female  emigration  from  the  mother  country  highly 
desirable.  (See  Australasia.) 

Emigration. — The  number  of  persons  who  an- 
nually quit  the  United  Kingdom  to  found  a home 
in  other  countries  is  very  considerable.  Subjoined 
is  a statement  of  the  emigration  for  the  three 
yean  1 860-62,  with  destination  of  the  emigrants 


ports  of  embarkation  of  emigrants  in  the  year 
1862 : — 


Port! 

1S«3  | 

r 

In  Englund  . 

i 

London  .... 

Plymouth 

Liverpool 

Southampton 

Other  Ports  . 

20,875  1 
6, 787  ! 
64,314  j 
2,816  | 
250 

Total  . 

98,492 

In  Scotland  j 

Glasgow  and  Greenock 
Other  Porta  . 

8,016 

13 

Total  . . . 

8,059 

In  Ireland  . - 

** 

Belfast  .... 
Cork  . 

Galway  • 

I/omlonderry  « 

Ollier  Ports  . 

31 
14,188 
153 
6,072 
224  | 

Total  . 

19,663  | 

Total  from  United  Kingdom  . 

121,214 

The  total  num!»er  of  emigrants  who  left  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  sixteen  years,  1849  to 
1864.  amounted  to  nearly  four  millions.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  emigration  during  these  sixteen  years 
is  concisely  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Tear* 

Number  of 
tinlfrinii 

Year* 

Number  of 
Emigrant* 

1819 

299.198 

1857 

212,875 

IMO 

280,849 

lS-'-H 

113,972 

1851 

385,968 

1859 

120,4*12 

1852 

868,764 

I860 

128.469 

1853 

829.937 

1861 

91,770 

1864 

32.1,429 

1862 

121,214 

1856 

176,807 

1863 

223,758 

1856 

176,554 

1864 

IKvti  nation  of  Emigrant* 

Year* 

Number— 
United  Km/- lorn 

( 

I860 

) 87,590 

lNll 

[■  49.734  1 

l 

1862 

) 58,706 

1860 

1 9,786  1 

British  North  America  i 

1861 

l 

1862 

) 15.522  1 

I860 

| 24,102 

Australian  Colonies  . •{ 

1861 

\ 23,738  1 

l 

1862 

) 41.818 

I 

1H*M) 

i 6,891  | 

Other  Flnces  . . \ 

1861 

!■  6,581  I 

( 

1662 

) 6,143 

( 

; 1860 

\ 128,469 

Total  . . \ 

1861 

[ 91.770 

l 

, 1862 

J 121,214 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  StAtos  attract 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of 
voluntary  exiles  who  annually  quit  the  shores  of 
the  U nited  Kingdom.  The  stream  of  emigration  is 
stronger  from  certain  jiarts  of  the  country  than 
from  others.  The  general  direction  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  principal 


Of  the  223,758  emigrants  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1863,  there  were — English, 
61,243;  Scotch,  15,230;  Irish,  116,391;  foreigners, 
7,833;  not  distinguished,  23,061. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  ending  1863.  there 
were  276,837  emigrants  sent  out  to  Australia  by 
the  Government  Emigration  Board;  38,420  of 
them  were  nominated  in  virtue  of  contributions  in 
the  colony  from  private  sources,  amounting  to 
16 1,290/.  'Hie  total  passage  money  was  3,669,088/. 

Wraith  of  the  Population. — The  assumed  value 
of  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown 
in  a Parliamentary  return  issued  in  the  session  of 
1864.  The  information,  extending  over  the  five 
years,  1857  to  1862,  is  gathered  from  Schedule  A 
of  the  income-tax  returns.  The  gross  annual 
value  in  1857  of  real  property  in  England  w*as 
103,496,253/.  It  had  increased  in  1862  to 
120,069,963/.  As  respects  Scotland  the  figures 
were,  in  1857, 12,582,7494 ; and  in  1862,15,128.5384; 
and  as  regards  Ireland,  in  1857,  11,915,2864;  and 
in  1862,  13,400.5464 

The  following  return,  published  in  pursuance  to 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  June  30, 
1863,  shows  the  population,  the  grass  receipt  of 
the  revenue,  after  deducting  repayments,  allow- 
ances, discounts,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  of  the 
nature  of  drawbacks,  and  excluding  therefrom  mis- 
cellaneous  receipts,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  the 
imputation  of  such  revenue;  also  the  amount  of 
property  and  profits  assessed  for  the  income  tax, 
the  amount  of  income  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  poundage  of  said  taxation  on  such  income. 
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for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  in  the  year  ending 
the  3 1 Ht  day  of  March,  1802  : — 


Greet  Britain 


Population  . . . I 23.128.518 

Omss  Revenue  . 

Amount  of  gross  revenue  1 
per  bowl  of  population  J | 

Amount  of  property  and  | 1 

profits  as*e;«ed  to  In-  - £30l,:t80,730  £21,639,975 


! £61,360,749  £6,792,606 
i li  13,.  I £1  a,.  hd. 


come  Tax  . . 1 

Amount  of  Income  per  I 
head  of  popnlntlon  J 
Amount  of  revenue  for  i 
each  £ of  income  . > 


£13  Oi.  "It/.  £3  14*. 

4i.  OJ.i.  ! (U.  3Jrf. 


Another  Parliamentary  return  states  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  annual  nverage  amount  of  pro- 
perty and  income  tax  contributed  j*er  head  of 
Tabulation  in  the  quinquennial  period  ending 
March  81,  1K58,  was  10a.  4 $rf.,  and  in  Ireland 
2*.  1 (>$#/.  The  annual  average  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  quinquennial  period  ending  March  81, 1868, 
was  7s.  1 lp/.,  and  in  Ireland  2*.  4hd.  There  is  no 
country  which  can  show  similar  results  as  regards 
national  wealth  and  individual  prosperity. 

Agriculture. — Attempts  have  Wen  made  at  va- 
rious times,  both  by  the  government  and  private 
lemons,  to  get  agricultural  statistics  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  these  attempts,  from  various  causes, 
have  always  l»een  unsuccessful.  The  general  state 
of  agriculture  can.  therefore,  be  only  estimated. 
One  of  the  best  estimates,  though  many  yeprs  old, 
is  that  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  giving  the 
extent  of  the  cultivated  (including  meadows  and 
arable  pasture  gnomils)  ami  uncultivated  land  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  l'.  Kingdom.  The 
statistics  have  been  derived  as  follows;  viz.  those 
for  England  and  Wales,  from  a statement  furnished 
by  Mr!  fouling,  land  surveyor  and  civil  engineer 
to  the  Emigration  Committee  of  1827;  those  for 
Scotland,  from  the  General  Report  of  Scotland 
(111.  Append,  p.  5) ; and  those  for  Ireland,  from 
the  statement  furnished  by  Mr.  Griffith  to  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  Tithes: — 


I Cultivated  t’nrulti  vat»d  j 


England  . 

Wales  . 

Scotland  . . 

Ireland  . 

British  Islands  ) 
(Jersey.  Oucm- 
aey,  and  Man)  ) 


Kerr*  I Arm  Amt  | 

25,632.00ft  6,615,680  32,21 7. 6Se 

j 3,1 17.<HI0<  1,635,000  4.75*2.000 
fi,ot:i.4.V>  l::,9oo.55n  1 8,944  ,oom 
14,4.03,473;  5,340,736,  19,944,209 
; ' ' 
! 383,690  785,469  1,119,159, 


| 3&  quarters,  or  28  bushels,  an  acre.  This,  sup- 
posing there  are  3,600,000  acres  under  wheat  in 
I England,  makes  an  nddition  of  14,400,000  bushels 
, to  the  produce,  exclusive  of  the  farther  quantity  of 
' other  grain  furnished  by  the  greater  breadth  of 
land  under  tillage.  And  it  is  material  to  observe 
that  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been  even 
more  rapid  in  other  parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom  than 
in  Knglnud;  the  produce  of  all  descriptions  of 
j crops  and  the  land  in  cultivation,  having  been 
1 everywhere  increased  in  a degree  that  could  nut 
, previously  have  been  anticipated.  A coir ding  to 
' Dr.  Colquhoun,  the  consumption  of  corn  in  the 
U.  Kingdom,  in  1814.  amounted,  ex.  seed,  to 
85.000,000  quarters.  And  the  annual  average  con- 
sumption may  at  present  be  estimated  at  alsait 
00,000,000  quarters,  of  which  alxmt  50,000,000  i.re 
j of  domestic  growth. 

, It  must  be  related  that  the  above  figures  are 
given  only  as  the  roughest  approximations,  but 
decidedly  rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  The 
only  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  agri- 
cultural statistics  worth  relying  on  have  been  col- 
lected, in  Ireland,  and  a few  of  these,  presented 
in  the  subjoined  tables,  may  sene  as  useful  com- 
parison with  flic  more  or  less  unreliable  estimates 
of  British  agricultural  produce, 
j The  produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  was  as  follows 
in  the  year  1862 ; — 


Province* 

Total 

Prwlue* 

frodun  v»t 
Act* 

lUrrrl* 
20  Moo* 

Leinster  . 

252.021 

8*3 

Munster. 

24K.S8I 

3*0 

Lister  . 

147.041 

3*5 

Couuaught  . . 

85,105 

30 

Ireland  . 

683,048 

** 

The  produce  of  or;#*  in  1862  was  as  follows:  — 


rmiiwn 

T<»t»I 

Produce  ■ 

I’rwliKt  per 
Acre 

Qr*. 

P»nOi 
14  mm« 

Leinster  . 

1,825,248 

6 3 

Munster . 

1.400,527 

5-9 

1 Ulster  . 

3,0l«,H6*J 

5*7 

Connaught 

1 ,O40,7G6 

6*8 

Ireland  . 

i . . 

7,283,400 

5*9 

The  produce  of  barley  in  1862  was  as  follows:— 


| Totals  . . 40,779,618  2*  .227 . t .;5 . 77,007,048 

The  figures  for  Ireland  anil  Scotland,  in  the  last 
column  of  the  above  table,  are  exclusive  of  lakes. 

These  returns,  even  at  the  period  when  they 
were  framed,  had  no  pretensions  to  accuracy,  and 
could  Ik*  considered  merely  as  rough  approxima- 
tions. And  considering  the  time  that  has  since 
elapsed,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, there  cun  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
portion  of  cultivated  land  has  since  been  mate- 
rially augmented.  In  Scotland,  only,  this  extension 
has  Wen  supposed  to  amount  to  about  a million 
of  acres;  while  the  immense  numl>er  of  acts  passed 
of  late  years  for  the  inclosure  and  division  of 
wastes  and  commons  in  England  and  Wales,  shows 
that  there,  also,  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land 
must  have  Ijccii  at  least  as  widely  extended. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815.  the  produce  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  did  not  amount  to 
3 quarters,  or  24  bushels,  an  acre.  But  such  and, 
so  great  has  Wen  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
the  interval,  that  its  produce  at  present  exceeds 


Province* 

ToUl 

Produce 

1 I'rodow  I ITT  I 

! Aw 

| 

Remit 

Qr*. 

' lt>  Slone 

Leinster  . 

. 420,509 

6*5 

j Munster.  . 

. 168,729 

| 5*7 

Ulster  . 

41.295 

6*0 

Connaught  . 

. 81,300 

6*9 

Ireland  . 

. 661,833 

6*2 

The  produce  of  potatoes  in  the  year  1862  was  aa 
follows : — 


Province* 

Torn! 

Produce 

Arrc 

Berrrt* 

?'» Stone 

Bern-1* 

2><  Moot 

Leinster  . 

8 ,9  96,397 

20  9 

Munster. 

4,395,713 

17*3 

Ulster  . 

5,662,697 

15*8 

Connaught 

8,132,418 

W7 

Ireland  . 

17,187,216 

16-9 
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Rased,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  preceding 
agricultural  statistics  «»f  Ireland,  the  most  reliable 
as  yet  obtained  is  the  following  tabie, ’containing 
an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  principal  descriptions  of  crops, 
with  the  produce  per  acre : — 


Crop* 

Acre*  In  Crop 

Wheat 

3,000,000 

Harley  . . 

1,200,000 

Oats  ami  Rye  . 

2,400,000 

Beans  ami  Peas . 

600,000 

Is  , 

Potatoes,  Tur* ) 

2,600,000  ) 

nips.  & Rape  ji 

Clover 

1,300,000  ) 

Fallow 

| ,000,000 

Hops. 

60,000 

Wardens  . 

260,000 

12,800,000 

Wheat 

860,000 

Barley 

460,000 

( lata  . 

1,200,000 

% 

I leans  ami  Peas 

60.1881 

ijs 

Fallow  . • 

100,000 

Potatoes  . 

200,000  j 

IS 

Turnips  . 

460,000  !• 

Clover 

460,000  ) 

Flax  . 

6.000 

Wardens  . 

86,000 

3,200,000 

f Wheat  . • 

800,000 

Harley 

820,000 

Oats  . 

2.200,000 

Potatoes  . 

1,44*1,000 

C 

Fallow 

300,000 

Flax  . 

.Gardens  . 

16,000 

4,876.000 

Totals  . 

20,965,600 

Quart*  r* 

a 
6 

H 

71.  per  acre 


Qurtm 

H 

4 

6 


71.  per  acre 


15/.  per  acre 

Quarter*  i 

a 

3jt 

5 

8 1.  per  acre 

16/.  per  acre 
12/.  per  acre 


The  total  net  rental  value  at  which  the  land 
in  the  United  Kingdopi  was  assessed  jn  the 
financial  year  lHlJl— 1>2  amounted  U>  54,6 <8,41 24 
This  amount  docs  not  include  crown  lands,  nor 
laml  I wing  the  property  «1  charities,  all  which  arc 
not  assessed.  By  Act  68 Geo.  111.,  the  laml  tax  to 
Ik*  raised  in  the*  United  Kingdom  was  fixed  at 
2,087,6274  9s.  $<4,  which  was  apj>ortioned  thus:— 

Knglaml  and  Wains  . £1,989,673  7 1*4 

Si-otland  . . . 47,tf54  1 2 

The  total  land  tax  redeemed  up  to  the  25th  of 
March,  1804,  amounted  to — 

England  and  Wales  . £766,812  6 10$ 

hcotland  . . . 1/,1>77  6 

Total  . £779,819  12  7* 

A certain  amount  of  land  tax  has  lieon  ‘ re- 
deemed hut  not  exonerated.’  In  this  case,  the 
tax  is  still  charged  and  collected,  but  instead  of 
being  paid  into  the  exchequer,  is  handed  to  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  the  redemption  has  been 
made.  # . 

Bent. — The  first  authentic  information  in 
regard  to  the  rent  of  land  in  Great  Britain  was 
obtained  under  the  Property  Tax  Act.  It  appears 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  property  tax  com- 
missioners, that  the  total  rental  of  England  and 
Wales  amounted,  in  1810,  to  29,508,0704,  and 
that  of  Scotland  to  4,851,104/.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  rise  of  prices,  in  the  years  immediately 
subsequent  to  1810,  the  gross  rental  of  England 
and  Wales  had  increased,  in  1815,  to  81.330, 4024, 
and  that  of  Scotland  to  5,075,2424  Since  then 
no  authentic  information  has  been  published. 
The  only  approximative  statistics  on  the  subject 


are  found  in  the  official  returns  of  the  value  of 
the  lands,  houses,  and  other  fixed  property,  as- 
sessed to  the  existing  pro|>erty  and  income  tax. 
Rut  this  tax  does  not  affect  those  holding  lands 
and  houses  avhose.  gross  incomes  are  under  1004 
a year:  and  in  consequence  a considerable  num- 
lK*r  of  the  smaller  class  of  proprietors  were  not 
a**es*e<L  As  there  is  no  account  of  the  precise 
number  or  value  of  the  properties  thus  excepted 
from  the  assessment,  there  are  no  means  of 
arriving  at  the  exact  amount  of  the  total  gross 
annual  value  of  the  land  and  other  fixed  pro- 
perty.  However,  a summary  of  the  returns  in 
question  may  not  he  without  interest,  as  showing 
the  constant  progress  of  the  value  of  real  property. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  gross  annual 
value  of  real  projierty  iu  bounuihs.  assessed  to 
income  tax  under  Schedule  (A),  ill  the  two  years — 
April  5 — 1862  and  1857.  The  striking  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  in  England,  and  the  very 
slight  increase  in  that  of  Ireland,  Is  remarkable. 


1 1WMI  | 

1857 

€ 

£ 

England  . . ■ 60,631,457 

42,902,193 

Scotland  . . 6,864.474 

4,309,744 

Ireland  . . 2,443,195 

2,089,191 

United  Kingdom  68,832,126 

49,621,128 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  gross  animal 
value  of  real  property  assessed  under  Schedule  (A) 
ill  counties  for  the  same  periods  :— 


| 1M3. 

1*57 

£ 

£ 

England 

69,635,606 

00,534 ,060 

Scotland 

9,274,06 1 

8.013,006 

Ireland  . . 

10,967,361 

9,826,096 

United  Kingdom 

j 89,766,921 

78,373.160 

Adding  together  Is  troughs  and  counties,  the 
summary  will  lie  as  follows: — 


1 

| 1S02  | 

1667 

i * 

£ 

i England  . 

. 1 120.069,963 

103.496,253 

Scotland 

. 15,128.638 

12.582.749  ] 

! Ireland 

. 13,400,546 

1 1,915,286 

United  Kingdom  i 148.699,047  . 

127  <994,288  i 

Sup/tfj/  of  Food.— Down  to  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  England  was  in  the  habit  in  ordinary 
years  of  exporting  large  quantities  of  corn.  Rut 
notwithstanding  the  astonishing  improvements 
made  in  agriculture,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  produce  since  that  epoch,  there  is  now,  owing 
to  the  still  more  rapid  growth  of  our  population, 
a necessity  of  importing  supplies  of  all  sorts  of 
grain.  The  imports  de|vend,  in  a great  degree,  on 
the  produce  ol  harvests;  being  comparatively 
large  in  bail,  and  comparatively  small  in  favour- 
i able  seasons.  The  quantities  of  coni  imported  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  two  years  1862-3  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  statement: — 


QuanUtlr*  Imported 

issa 

IMS  1 

Wlirat  . . . dr*. 

9,409,270 

6,622,601 

Other  kinds  of  Com  ami 
Grain  . . Qrs.  * 

6,906,921 

8,234,898 

W lieuLtneal  Si  Flour  Cwt*. 

7,207,112 

6,218,976 

i Other  kinds  of  Meal  ami  1 

17,956 

14,812 

; Flour  . . Cwta.  i 
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The  sum*  paid  for  these  supplies  of  food  from  ! 
abroad  in  1862-3  were  as  follows: — 


V*'.a«  of  Im|»ru 

1803 

IMS  ] 

Wheat  .... 
Other  kinds  of  Corn  and  ) 
Grain  . . . > 

Whcatmeal  ami  Flour 
Other  kinds  of  Meal  and  1 
Flour  . . . i 

£ 

23,293.800 

9,172,620 

6,387,084 

8,690 

C I 

12,015,006 
10,411,745 
3,522,93 1 
6,257  , 

For  her  supplies  of  corn  from  abroad,  the  United  i 
Kingdom  Is  happily  not  dependent  on  any  one  ! 
country,  but  relies  upon  a great  number.  In  the  j 
two  years  1862-3,  the  imports  came  from  the  fol-  i 
lowing  countries : — 


From 

1M2 

1863 

Qr«. 

Qt«. 

Russia,  Northern  Porte  . 

477.307 

541,228 

Southern  Porte  . 

1 ,632,064 

1,193,161 

Sweden  .... 

670,729 

850,995 

Denmark  and  the  Duchies 

785,294 

1,076,071 

Prussia  .... 

1 ,854,541 

1,7 -1.018 

Hawse  Towns  . 

4"9,618 

879.845 

Germany  (Other  Parts)  . 

194,864 

208,349 

Holland  .... 

201,105 

162,731 

France  .... 

787,142 

1,099.755  ! 

Spain  . . . 

74,101 

2.660 

Italian  States  . 

2:16.019 

144.907 

Wallarhia  nnd  Moldavia  . 

858,470 

437,680  ; 

Turkish  Dominions,  not ) 
otherwise  specified  ) 

1,025,994 

1,450,020  | 

Egypt  .... 

1,300,898 

1,079.311  i 

British  North  America 

1.646,146 

920,071  1 

United  States  . 

6, 553,71 2 

3,807,084  ; 

Other  Countries  . 

334,442 

245,471  1 

ToUl  . 

18,441,791 

15,353,352  i 

Down  to  a late  pcrit>d  various  restraints  were 
laid  on  the  trade  in  corn;  the  tendency  of  which  j 
was  to  fetter  importation,  and  artificially  to  elevate  1 
the  home  prices.  All  these  restraints  were  re- 
pealed in  1M46,  when  Parliament  decided  that  on  : 
and  after  Feb.  1,  1849,  only  a nominal  duty  of 
one  shilling  per  quarter  was  to  l>e  levied  on  com. 
Much  of  the  nctunl  prosperity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  dates  from  this  period. 

Manufacture — The  manufactures  of  Great  I 
Britain  are  more  extensive  and  iin|x»rtant  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  The  kingdom  may, 
indeed,  l»c  said  to  be  purveyor  of  most  descriptions 
of  manufactured  articles  for  all  the  wqrld;  and 
there  are  but  few  nations,  how  remote  or  barbarous 
soever,  that  are  not  indebted  for  some  considerable 
portion  of  their  comforts,  and  sometimes  even  of 
their  necessaries,  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
British  artisans.  A very  large  proportion  of  the 
|>eople  are  engaged  in,  and  directly  depend  upon, 
manufactures  for  their  support;  and  they  supply 
the  materials  of  that  commerce  for  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished : 
and  which  extends  to,  civilises,  and  enriches , 
almost  every  country  of  the  globe.  _ 

There  arc,  no  returns  from  which  the  actual 
produce  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  1h?  ascertained;  but  the  magnitude 
of  this  industrial  activity  may  be  measured,  to 
some  degree,  by  the  exports  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. These,  ui  all  prolmbility,  embrace  not  more 
than  half  the  actual  produce,  the  other  half  lieing 
retained  for  home  consumption.  There  are  live 
principal  articles  of  export,  namely,  cotton  manu- 
factures: woollen  ditto;  metals,  chiefly  iron  and, 
steel ; linen  manufactures ; and  haberdashery  and  j 
millinery.  The  total  value  of  these  manufactures 
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of  the  United  Kingdom,  exported  in  1862  and 
1803,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Article,  R»  ported 

imi  I 

IMS  ] 

1 . Cotton  manufactures : 

£ 

£ 

Piece  goods,  white  or  plain  . 

16,216,309 

23.291,4*41 

Do.  printed,  checked,  or  dyed 

12.346.067| 

14.230/Ml! 

I)o.  of  other  kinds . . . j 

1 ,9x!  .2**5 

) .882.325 

Cotton  yarn  .... 

6,202,240 

8,019, 954 

Total  of  cotton  manufactures 

36,750,97 1 

47,443,964- 

2.  Woo* Ion  and  worsted  rnanu- 

— 

factum : 

Cloths,  coatings,  Ac.,  un- 1 

4.425.122 

4.006.0121 

mixed  and  mixed  . f 

Flannels,  blanket*,  blanket- 1 
ing,  und  baize*  . . | 

1,388, 592 > 

1,411.560 

Worsted  stuff*,  unmixed  and  > 

5,881,789 

8,327,7291 

mixed . ...  t 

Carpets  and  drugget*  . 

«7I.21S 

810,319, 

Of  all  other  sorts  . • 

781,713 

Total  of  woollen  and  wonted  » 13,148,4.31  15,318,812 
manufactures  . . f * _*  i 


3.  Metals: 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled  . . 1.203,641  1.296,361 1 

„ bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  2,250,964  2,500.237 

„ railroad,  of  all  sorts  . 2,8 17, 87 7 1 3,290,319 

„ wire  ....  314.8.05  390,98:1' 

,,  cast  ....  574,142  732,25*! 

„ hoops. sheet  and  boiler  t J , ,s„  .... 

plat*.  . . | l.«8i,6SS 

wrought,  of  nil  sorts  . I 1,937,317  2,171.11!* 

„ old.  for  re-manufacture  1 98, 401  51.614. 

„ steel,  un wrought  . . 818,933  935,906) 


Total  of  iron  and  steel  . 

11,865,150  13,111.477 

White  or  plain,  damask,  Ac. 
Printer!,  checked,  or  dyed 
Sailcloth  .... 

Of  other  sorts 

4,192,359  5,329,101 

200,665-  264.269 

258.078,  S27.93HI 

482,834*  588,662) 

Total  of  linen  manufacture* 

5.133.936  6,509, 97l)j 

5.  Haberdashery  and  millinery 

3,573,622  4jK2,3l9[ 

The  following  estimates  represent  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  British  manufactures  in  1840,  as 
drawn  from  property  nssetwsmcnt  and  custom-house 
returns : — 

Cotton  .... 

Woollen  .... 
Iron  and  Hardware  . . 

Watches,  Jewellery,  Ac. 
Leather  .... 

Linen  

Silk 

Gloss  and  Earthenware  . 

Paper 

Hats 

. 35,000,000 

. 26.000,600 

. 22,000,000 

. 3,O0(t,0O0 

. 13,500,000 

. 8,000,000 

. 10,000,0011 

. 4,250,000 

. 2,500,000 

. 2,000,000 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  preceding 
table,  and  admitting  the  value  of  total  exports  of 
each  article  as  amounting  to  alsint  one-half  the 
actual  produce,  it  will  Ik?  found  that  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  lias 
progressed  somewhat  unequally  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a century.  While  some  branches  of 
industry,  such  as  the  making  of  cotton  goods,  have 
apparently  more  than  doubled,  others  have  grown 
hut  little.  However,  the  estimates  of  manufac- 
tures in  1840  are  very  vague,  and  may  Ik?  wide  of 
the  mark.  But  they  exhibit.  if  nothing  else,  the  vast 
extent  and  importance  of  British  manufactures.  It 
would  be  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  able 
to  separate  the  sums  mentioned  above  as  consti- 
tuting the  gross  anuual  value  of  the  principal 
manufactures  into  their  constituent  juirts.  that 
is,  to  show  how  much  of  the  total  value  of  any 
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branch  of  manufacture  is  made  tip  of  raw  pro-  I 
duce,  or  of  the  value  of  some  other  branch  of  j 
manufacture  emliodied  in  it,  and  how  much  con-  I 
sista  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  superintend-  j 
ence,  and  how  much  of  the  profits  and  wear  and  j 
tear  of  capital.  But  to  do  this  is,  in  many  cases,  i 
next  to  impossible ; and  in  all  cases,  the  greatest  j 
care  and  circumspection  are  required  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  most  serious  errors.  It  is  ne- 
cessary also  to  observe,  that  considerable  can*  is 
always  required  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  gross  value  of  any  manufacture,  iu  regard  to 
the  addition  really  made  by  it  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country.  Thus,  assuming  the  j 
gross  animal  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
to  be  about  30,000,000/.  a year,  we  should  fall 
into  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  if  we  sup-  I 
posed,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  it  made  an  an- 
nual addition  of  that  amount  to  the  gross  produce  I 
of  the.  country.  Of  this  sum  of  30, 000,000/.,  ! 
nearly  a half,  or  about  15,000,000/*  may  consist 
of  the  value  of  the  wool ; and  the  value  of  the 
British  wool,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  |iortion 
of  the  whole,  being  already  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture,  would  ( 
be  reckoned  twice  over  were  it  also  included  iu  | 
the  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, The  same  caution  must  be  used  in 
almost  ever)*  case ; and  unless  it  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  none  but  the  most  misleading  in- 
ferences need  l>e  looked  for. 

Comparing  the  tablcof  ex  ports  with  the  preceding 
one,  giving  the  value  of  the  imports  of  com  and 
bread-stuff,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  cot  ton 
manufactures  alone  more  than  pav  for  the  supply 
of  fowl  derived  from  foreign  nations.  The  total 
imports  of  coni  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
year  1862,  were  of  the  value  of  37,772,191/.,  while 
the  total  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  amounted 
to  36,750,971/.  This  was  a very  unfavourable 
year,  there  having  been  a deficient  harvest ; and 
the  next  annunl  period  showed  a very  different 
result.  In  the  year  1863,  the  total  value  of  the 
com  imports  amounted  to  25,955,939/.,  while  the 
exjHjrts  of  cottou  manufactures  reached 47,443,964/.  i 
The  statistics  of  the  latter  year  showed,  on  the  | 
whole,  a fair  average  of  imports  and  exports,  and 
as  such  may  be  taken  as  a basis  for  fun  her  cal- 
culations on  the  manufacturing  industiy  of  the  ; 
United  Kingdom. 

The  progress  made  by  Croat  Britain  in  mnnu-  . 
far tu res,  since  the  middle  of  last  century,  lias  been 
quite  unprecedented.  At  that  period  the  quantity 
of  iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales  is  not 
sup|s»sed  to  have  exceeded  18,000  tons  a year; 
but  the  application  of  pit -coal  to  the  production 
of  iron  having  soon  after  become  pretty  general, 
the  manufacture  liegan  gradually  to  increase,  the 
produce  in  17*8  being  estimated  at  68,000  tons,  ill 
1796  at  125,000  tons,  and  in  ls<»t>  at  250,000  tons. 
Since  this  last  mentioned  period,  the  progress  of 
the  iron  trade  has  been  such  that,  as  already 
stated,  there  were  not  less  than  3,943,469  tons  of 
iron  produced  in  the  year  1862,  The  business  has 
now  become  of  the  very  highest  importance.  Iron 
is  employed  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  many  | 
ways  for  which  it  was  formerly  supposed  not  to 
lie  at  ull  suitable,  such  as  the  construction  of  ships. 
Ami  it  is  to  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our 
supply  of  iron,  as  much  as  to  anything  else,  that 
the  superiority  of  our  machinery,  and  consequently  ! 
of  most  branches  of  our  manufactures,  is  to  be  i 
ascrilied. 

But  the  progress  of  the  British  cotton  manu-  ) 
facture,  since  1760,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  in-  ' 
dustry.  In  1764  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  j 


did  not  amount  to  4 million  lbs.,  whereas  the 
imports,  in  the  year  1863,  reached  6,978,422  cwt., 
valued  at  56,277,953/.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  astonishing 
progress.  Much,  no  doubt,  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  the  general  causes  already  speci- 
lied,  but  much  also  has  been  owing  to  what  may 
be  called  accidental  circumstances.  The  cotton 
manufacture  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  wholly  the 
result  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Har- 
greaves. Arkwright,  Watt,  Crompton,  and  a few 
other  Englishmen  which  gave  to  the  country  that 
priority  and  early  superiority  in  the  manufacture, 
which  a favourable  situation  in  other  respects  has 
enabled  her  to  maintain.  It  is  seldom  an  easy 
matter  for  new  rivals  to  come  iitto  successful 
competition  with  those  who  have  already  attained 
to  considerable  pfbficiency  in  any  art  or  manu- 
facture ; and  they  rarely  succeed,  unless  they  have 
some  very  material  advantage  on  their  side.  But 
in  this  instance,  besides  having  the  start  of 
foreigners,  the  natural  and  moral  circumstance* 
under  which  British  manufacturers  have  been 
placed  have  given  them  advantages  not  enjoyed 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  any  other  country.  Were  any  change  or 
revolution  effected  in  machinery  that  should  admit 
of  coal  being  advantageously*  disiieiised  with,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  effect  it  might  have  in  the 
long  run  on  British  manufactures.  While,  how- 
ever, coal  continues  to  lie  as  indispensable  in 
industrious  undertakings  ns  at  present,  and  while 
the  kingdom  retains  her  free  institutions,  there  is 
hut  little  ground  for  supposing  that  her  manufac- 
turing pnis|>erity  will  Ik*  impaired.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  seeing  the  increasing 
wealth  of  foreign  customers,  the  greater  competi- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  greater  attention 
paid  to  scientific  investigations,  that  it  will  go  on 
increasing,  and  that  the  discoveries  and  progress 
to  lie  made  in  the  next  age  will  surpass  those 
made  ill  the  present,  wonderful  as  they  have  been. 

Cum  merer. — Neither  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  or 
Carthage  in  antiquity,  nor  that  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  ages,  nor  of  Holland  in  the  17th  century, 
could  compare,  for  the  variety  and  value  of  the 
products  which  it  distributes,  and  the  nil  but  un- 
limited range  which  it  embraces,  to  the  existing 
commerce  of  England.  British  products  are  found 
in  every  country,  and  the  British  flag  floats  over 
every  sea.  And  as  all  commerce  is  based  on  a 
principle  of  reciprocity,  and.  is  sure  to  simulate 
the  industry  and  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  all  who 
engage,  in  it,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  while 
the  |>eople  of  Britain  are  pursuing  only  their 
own  interests,  they  are  contributing  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  civili- 
sation, and  a taste  for  luxury  and  refinement.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  lienefirial 
influence  of  that  commerce  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  centre  and  mainspring.  No  one 
aware  of  its  vast  extent  can  have  the  smallest 
doubt  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  means 
of  civilisation  and  improvement  ever  brought  into 
active  operation.  And  it  may  Ik*  concluded,  that 
instead  of  having  approached  its  zenith,  it  will 
continue  to  increase  with  the  increasing  wealth, 
and  consequently  growing  wants,  of  the  various 
nations  it  is  now  rousing  to  activity  and  enter- 
prise ; and  that  it  will  derive  new  vigour,  and  have 
its  foundations  widened  and  consolidated,  bv  every 
circumstance  calculated  to  promote  the  industry 
ami  to  add  to  the  riches  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Philosophically  speaking,  all  organised  society 
resolves  itself  into  a series  of  exchanges;  every 
individual  is  in  some  sort  a merchant ; and  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  life  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
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one  sort  of  service  or  nrticle  for  another,  lienee  | 
in  nil  countries  the  mercantile  transactions  carried 
on  at  home,  or  in  the  home  trade , intinitelv  ex-  ] 
ceed  in  number  and  value  those  carried  on  with 
foreigners,  or  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  latter, 
however,  is  noton  that  account  the  less  important 
or  valuable.  Hut  for  the  intercourse  carried  on 
with  foreigners  Great  Britain  would  be  wholly 
destitute  of  many  most  desirable  products — such 
as  lea,  coffee,  wine,  the  precious  metals,  Ac.,  as 
well  as  of  the  row  mnterial  of  many  most  impor- 
tant manufactures,  including  those  of  cotton  and 
silk.  Generally,  too,  manufactures  arc  improved  and 
perfected  according  to  the  scale  on  which  they  are 
carried  on  ; so  that  an  extensive  commerce  is  at 
once  a consequence  and  a cause  of  manufacturing 
pre-eminence.  The  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire 
and  Lanarkshire  could  not  hn\^  lieen  constructed 
had  the  demand  for  their  produce  been  confined 
to  the  empire  only  : they  have,  not  been  built  to 
supply  the  limited  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
and  1 re  land,  but  the  unlimited  consumption  of  the 
world. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  the  home  trade  carrier!  on  in  any  great 
country,  or  of  the  exchanges  effected  amongst  its 
citizens.  Formerly,  accurate  accounts  were  kept 
of  the  cross-channel  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ; but,  with  the  exception  of  com,  no 
official  account  is  now  kept  of  the  products  con- 
veyed from  the  one  to  the  other.  However,  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
Duties  lading  laid  on  most  articles  imported  from 
nbnMid.it  Is  necessary  for  fiscal  purposes  that  their 
amount  should  be  ascertained  wit  n as  much  accuracy 
as  possible ; and  it  is  believed  that  the  declarations 
of  the  real  value  of  the  exports  made  by  the 
exporters  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  (ruth. 

The  trade  carried  on  with  colonies,  or  the 
colonial  trade,  though  conducted  under  different 
regulations  and  duties,  is  *ul>stantially  the  same 
with  the  foreign  trade;  and  may  be,  and  indeed 
generally  is,  considered  as  a branch  of  the  latter. 

Subjoined  are  a few  general  statements  re- 
specting the  principal  articles  imported  from  and 
exjsirted  to  the  countries  with  which  the  United 
Kingdom  has  the  greatest  intercourse. 

Uussia — Ira] »orts  from  : — Tallow,  com.  flax  and 
hemp,  flax  and  linseed,  timber,  bristles,  ashes, 
hides,  iron,  and  wax.  Exports  to: — Cotton  twist, 
woollen  fabrics,  salt,  coal,  hardware,  colonial 
products,  dec. 

Sweden  and  Nortray—  Imports  from  : — Timber, 
iron  and  bark.  Exports  to: — Cottons  and  cotton 
yam,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardware,  coffee,  in- 
digo, tobacco,  sugar,  Ac. 

Denmark — Imports  from  Com  and  rape-seed, 

butter,  bristles,  wool,  hides,  and  bark.  Exports 
to:  — Coal,  salt,  iron  and  steel,  earthenware, 
machinery,  coffee,  indigo,  Ac. 

Prussia — Import*  from : — Com,  oak  and  fir  titu- 
lar, bark,  bristles,  wool,  spelter,  flax,  Ac.  Exports 
to: — Refuted  sugar, salt,  cottons,  hardware,  earth- 
enware, Ac.  Our  trade  with  Prussia  is  principally 
carried  on  through  Hamburgh. 

Germany — Imports  from  : — Wool,  com,  wines, 
butter,  linens,  bides,  clover,  rape-seed,  snialta, 
spelter,  zaffre,  furs,  wooden  clocks,  &c.  Ex|»orts 
to: — Cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  woollens,  refilled 
sugar,  hardware,  earthenware,  iron  and  steel, coal, 
salt,  indigo,  coffee,  nun,  tobacco,  cotton  wool, 
spices,  Ac,  A good  deal  of  the  imports  from  and 
ex|M>rts  to  Holland  and  Belgium  are  on  Gentian 
account. 

A Netherlands, — Imports  from:  — Butter,  cheese, 
com,  madder,  geneva,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  linens, 
seeds,  toys,  Ac.  Exports  to: — Cotton  stuffs  and 


vam,  woollens,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  coal, 
and  colonial  produce. 

France — Import*  from:  — Brandy,  wine,  silk 
(raw  and  manufactured),  gloves,  madder,  eggs 
skins,  and  fruit.  Exports  to: — Wool,  linens  and 
linen  yum,  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  ma- 
chinery, coal,  horses,  Ac.  Large  quantities  of 
Nottingham  lace  are  smuggled  into  France,  and 
brandy  into  England. 

Portugal  and  Spain — Imports  from  : — Port  and 
sherry  wines,  barilla,  wool,  raisins,  dried  fruits, 
lemons,  orange*,  olive  oil,  quicksilver,  Ac.  Ex- 
ports to: — Cotton  stuffs,  woollens,  linens,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  soap,  candles, 
leather,  and  cinnamon. 

Italy — Imports  from  : — Thrown  «lk,  olive  oil, 
straw  for  plaiting,  straw  plait  and  hat*,  currants, 
lemons,  oranges,  wine,  barilla,  slmniac,  bark, 
cheese,  lamlv-skins,  hemp,  A*c.  Exports  to:  — 
Cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  refined  sugar,  woollen 
manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron  and 
steel,  coffee,  imligo,  tobacco,  pimento,  Ac. 

Turkey , Greece , Ac. — Import*  from: — Silk, 
opium,  madder,  figs,  raisins,  valonea,  oil,  cotton, 
currant*,  senna,  Ac.  Exports  to: — Cotton  manu- 
factures and  twist,  linens,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
cordage,  woollens,  earthenware,  indigo,  and  coffee. 

Egypt  and  Africa — Import*  from : — Cotton  wool, 
flax,  linseed,  senna  and  other  drugs.  Export* 
to: — Cotton  manufacture*,  iron  and  steel,  arm* 
and  ammunition,  and  machinery. 

Foreign  West  Indies — Imports  from: — Sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  cigars,  Ac.  Exports  to : — Cotton 
manufactures,  earthenware,  linen  manufactures, 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  woollens,  glass,  machi- 
nery, Ac. 

Onited  Staten — Import*  from  : — Cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat  flour,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  skin*  and  furs 
hides,  staves,  Ac.  Exports  to  : — Cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  manufactures,  hardware,  cutlery, 
earthenware,  salt, bras*,  and  copper,  upjtarel,  book.-. 
Ac. 

South  American  Staten — Import*  from  : — Cotton 
wool,  sugar,  coffee,  bullion  and  precious  stunt*, 
cocoa,  hides,  fruit*,  bark,  dye-woods,  fuT*,  Ac. 
Exports  to: — Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  manu- 
factures. earthenware,  hardware,  soap,  candle*.  Ac. 

African  lit  dish  Colonies — Inqxort*  from — Cape 
and  C'onstantia  wines,  hides,  ivoTy,  skins,  aloes, 
|wtlm-oil,  leak,  timl*er,  wax,  dye-woods,  sugar 
from  the  Mauritius,  Ac.  Exports  to: — Cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures,  apparel,  earthen- 
ware. hardware,  iron  and  steel,  soap,  candles,  sta- 
tionery, fire-arms,  salt,  machinery,  Ac. 

A nia  and  Australia — Imports  from  : — Tea,  wool, 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  coffee,  pepper,  saltpetre, 
piece-goods,  rice,  lac-dye,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves 
cocoa-nut-oil,  whale-oil,  ivory,  tin,  and  the  pre- 
cious metal*.  Exports  to:— Cotton  stuff*  an<l 
yarn,  woollens,  linens,  earthenware,  copper,  hard- 
ware. iron  and  steel,  leather,  glass,  machinery.  Ac. 

American  British  Colonies — Iinj>ort*  from  : — 
Timber,  furs,  fish,  corn,  ashes,  skins,  turpentine, 
fltc.  Exports  to : — Woollens,  cottons,  linen*,  hard- 
ware, iron  ami  steel,  soap,  candles,  earthenware, 
apparel,  glass,  cordage,  coal,  butter,  cheese,  Ac. 

British  H eat  Indies — Inqtort*  from  : — Sugar, 
coffee,  rum,  cotton,  pimento,  molasses,  mahogany, 
logwood,  fustic,  cocoa,  cochineal,  ginger,  hides 
Ac.  Export*  to  : — Cotton  stuff*,  linens  woollen-, 
apparel,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
fish,  earthenware,  cordage,  beef  and  pork,  arm- 
and  ammunition. 

The  declared  real  value  of  the  total  import*  and 
exports  of  merchandise  into  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  year*  18(12  and  18tid  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


BRITISH 


1802 

1803  ; 

Imports  .... 

£ 

223,716,976  J 

£ 

248,9*0,942 

f British  Produce 
Exports  •)  Foreign  and  i 
( Colonial  • j 

123,992,264  j 
42,176,870 

146, 489,768  J 
49,485,005  j 

Total  Exports  . . 

166,168,184 

195,9*74,773  ! 

Total  of  Imports  and  \ 
j Exports  ...  i 

391,886,110  ' 

444,956,716 

The  various  countries  of  the  world  divided 
among  them  the  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  following  manner  in  t lie  years  1862 
and  1863.  The  value  given  is  after  the  official 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  hut  the  countries 
are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  year  1863. 


Value  ok  Imports. 


j 

IMS 

1 

British  Possessions : — 

£ 

£ 

I ml  in  .... 

34,133.531 

48.434,517 

British  North  America  . 

8,499.393 

8.165,669 

Australia 

7.109.809 

7,160,638 

West  India  Islands . 

4,180,870 

8.99H.354 

Ceylon  .... 

2,488,262 

3,700,806 

Bahama*.  . . 

403,972 

2,282.713 

Mauritius 

907,714 

1 .980,270 

Cape  and  Natal 

1,517,851 

1,919.843 

8ii  itrn  pore 

2.375.813 

1.830,522 

British  Guiana 

1,561.543 

1,510,600 

Hongkong 

154.721 

1,288.907 

Bermudas  . . 

78,64*2 

820,314 

Channel  Islands 

645,801 

648,608  1 

Belize  .... 

299.746 

998.017 

Ionian  Islands 

339,234 

192,879 

Western  Africa 

234.774 

191,207  1 

Malta  .... 

110.819 

152.502  1 

Gibraltar 

97.559 

69,180  | 

Falkland  Islands  . 

20.131 

17.114 

St.  Helena 

2,424 

16,255  ! 

Aden  .... 

33 

2,933 

Ascension  . 

1 

12  1 

Heligoland  . . 

668 

— 

Total  of  British  Posh.  . 

65,283,251 

84,693,720 

France  .... 

21,676,616 

24,024.619 

Cnited  States  . 

27,715,157 

19,570,815 

Eg}  pt 

12,225,783 

16,495,631 

Hun  sc  Towns  . 

6.957,260 

6,916,213 

Prussia  .... 

7.833,927 

8,231,717 

Mecklenburg  . 

200.977 

219,506 

Hanover 

270,253 

189.643 

Oldenburg  . 

20,952 

34.656 

Total  of  Germany 

14,349,369 

13,591,734 

China  .... 

1 1 ,982.374 

12.990,642 

Bus-m  .... 

15,101.059 

12,419,910 

Netherlands 

7,803.031 

8.600,278 

Turkey  .... 

5,020.474 

6,025,543 

Belgium  .... 

4,870,212 

6,171.221  ! 

Spain  .... 

3,931.191 

6,070,838 

Foreign  W wt  Indies 

4.439,516 

4,580,663 

Brazil  .... 

4.414,187 

4,491,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 

3,804.189 

4,463,212 

Peru 

2,391,092 

3.665,328 

Portugal  .... 

2,401,212 

2,672,732 

Denmark  .... 

2,165,040 

2,420,513 

Italy 

2,597,354 

2.355,583 

Mexico  .... 

6 19, .VIS 

2,294,337 

Chili 

2,803,434 

2,288,863 

Western  Africa 

1,719.801 

1.112,284 

Philippine  Islands  . 

708,806 

1.392,198 

Ju|  inn  .... 

691,885 

1.283.631 

Argentine  Republic  . 

1,133.071 

1 ,239,661 

i Uruguay  .... 

992.: 128 

1 ,220.029 

; Greece  .... 

797,'OS 

981,439 
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18*2 

1863 

Austrian  Territories 

£1,179,844 

£879,467 

New  Granada  . 

811.304 

774,311 

Central  America 

492.340 

485,918 

Morocco  .... 

434.071 

427.834 

Hayti  and  San  Domingo  . 

151.719 

276,610 

Bolivia  .... 

341,982 

259,196 

French  Possessions  in  India 

166,176 

117,036 

Algeria  .... 

47,264 

104,204 

Northern  Whale  Fishery  . 

102,623 

72,398 

Kqoador  .... 

95.023 

68,008 

Borneo  .... 

32,212 

46,555 

Eastern  Africa  . 

— 

84,405 

Persian  Gulf 

801 

31.601 

\ encxuela  .... 

9,397 

23,767 

Java 

96.026 

22.417 

Siam 

37,824 

20,746 

Pacific  Islands  . 

19,030 

19,967 

Tunis  .... 

I.VM 

10.314 

Patagonia.  . 

2,218) 

2,251 

Papal  Porta 

957 

1,099 

Arabia  .... 



2 

Tripoli  . . , 

6,078 

Perrin  .... 

6 

— 

Total 

225,716,976 

248,980.942 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  217,485,024/.  in  1861,  to  248,080,042/. 
in  1868,  showing  a difference  of  31.41*5,918/.  The 
whole  of  this  increase  was  in  Colonial  produce, 
the  augmentation  of  which  in  the  two  years  was 
32,017,710/.  First  in  the  list  of  foreign  lm|»orters, 
in  the  place  formerly  occupied  hy  the  united 
States,  stands  France,  which,  in  the  year  1863, 
found  in  the  people  of  Great  Britain  customers  for 
the  products  of  her  industry  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  24,000,000  sterling,  or  nlxuit  a tenth  part  of 
the  entire  total  we  take  from  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Next  comes  Egvpt,  which  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  has  doubled  her  import  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Turkey,  although 
she  is  lower  in  the  list,  likewise  continues  to  make 
progress.  From  Japan  the  imports  more  than 
doubled  in  1803,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Among  the  remaining  countries,  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  which  present  an  increase  are  Chinn, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay,  Greece,  and  Hayti.  Those 
showing  a decrease  are  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
Western  Africa,  New  Grenada,  and  Bolivia. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  during  the  years 
1862  and  1868  were  divided  between  the  following 
British  ]>Ofwc*M»n*  and  foreign  countries.  The 
returns  are  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  the 
countries  are  arrange* I in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance as  buyers  of  British  produce. 


Value  of  Exports. 


>1905 

British  Possessions 

£ 

£ 

India 

14.617,673 

19.995,657 

Australasia 

11,944.500 

1 2,506,334 

British  North  America  . 

3,991,010 

4.819,030 

West  Indies  . 

2.304.917 

2.030,164 

Singapore 

1,064,681 

1,486,813 

Hongkong 

1,113.224 

1.473,131 

Gibraltar 

996,913 

1,267,91 1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1.0-M.534 

1,230.648 

Ceylon  .... 

673,998 

1,076,023 

Channel  Islands 

851.518 

800.216 

Malta  .... 

432.731 

023.144 

Bermuda 

218.859 

612.442 

Mauritius 

51!  *.808 

521.838 

Guiana  .... 

481,254 

613.557 

Ionian  Islands 

282,349 

405.177 

Western  Africa 

349.619 

328,553 

Natal,  .... 

240,202 

281,962 
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1*62 

18*3 

British  Pose.  continued 

£ 

£ 

Honduras 

108,273 

186,082 

47,201 

45,017 

St.  Helena 

49.662 

33,645 

Caffraria 

29.617 

11,851  1 : 

Falkland  Islands  . 

9,716 

11,303  i 

Ascension 

11,416 

7,066  | 

Labuan  .... 

4,694 

— 1 

Heligoland  • . 

115 

Total  of  British  Poas. . 

41,895,349 

60,919,664 

United  States  . • . 

14,327,870 

15,351,626 

Germany 
Hanse  Towns. 

9,740,336 

10,666,612  | 

Prusda  .... 

2,046,079 

1,916,900 

Hanover  .... 

768,334 

668,497 

Mecklenburg  . 

81,841 

72,517  1 ; 

Oldenburg  ... 

49,710 

54,838  1 

Total  of  Germany  . . 

13,676,300 

13,278,334  ' 

Franco  .... 

#.509,367 

8.667,162 

Netherlands 

6,046,242 

6.317,845 

Turkey  .... 

4,244,866 

6,881,438 

Italy,  cxclud.  Roman  State* 

6,066,329 

6,903,233 

Egypt  .... 

2,405,982 

4,416,240 

Brazil  .... 

3,785,781 

3.964,667 

Spain  .... 

3,000,098 

3.633.151 

Foreign  West  Indies 

2,674,429 

2,957,794 

Russia  .... 

2,078,832 

2,701,640 

China  .... 

2,024,1  IH 

2,412,958 

Portugal  .... 

1,670,904 

2,382,943 

Belgium  .... 

1,828,622 

2,106,234 

Mexico  .... 

767,823 

1,677,622 

New  Granada  . 

783,106 

1 ,570,062 

Chili 

964,642 

1.433,119 

Argentine  Republic  . 

854,213 

1,331,138 

Peru 

824,686 

1,027,969 

Denmark  .... 

#11,771 

1 .006,321 

Austrian  Territories. 

787,068 

1 ,002,367 

Western  Africa. 

989,208 

665,238 

Java 

776,664 

652,025 

606,591 

Sweden  .... 

603,013 

Norway  .... 

606.069 

568,149 

Philippine  Inlands  . 

458,404 

566.863  1 

Uruguay  .... 

463.790 

534.741 

ifavti  and  St.  Domingo  . 

473,40»i 

528.904 

Venezuela  .... 

224,826 

389,3*51 

Greece  .... 

248,223 

341,991 

Morocco  .... 

165.136 

174,560 

Islands  in  the  Padflo 

24,402 

141,119 

Central  America 

166,876 

140,799 

Japan  .... 

21 

108,897 

Cochin-China  . 

247 

86,597 

I’a  |>a1  Ports  on  Mcditer.  . 

46,991 

27.006 

Cape  Verde  Islands  . 

18,487 

20,622 

Eastern  Africa  . 

24,236 

15,289 

Madagascar  . . 

— 

13.085 

Siam  ..... 

21,907 

1 1 .958 

Algeria  .... 

46,253 

11,732 

Kquiuior  .... 

1,076 

9,878 

Portuguese  Pom.  In  India 

— 

7,211 

Tunis  .... 

1,368 

4,924 

Arabia.  Native  Territories 

— 

1,189 

Northern  Whale  Fishery  . 

160 

23 

Perrin  .... 

22.617 

— 

Paraguay  .... 

1,764 

- I| 

Bolivia  .... 

664 

Total 

12 992,2'.  1 

Ii6li8,*,7i;s  j 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tabic  that 
the  three  best  customers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  | 
year  18G8,  wore  India,  the  United  States,  and  1 
(ierraany.  In  the  total  exports  of  British  and  \ 
Irish  produce  there  was  an  increase  of  18  percent, 
in  1803,  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  'Hie  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  largely 
augmented  shipment*  to  British  possessions, 
which  took  about  51,000,000  of  goods,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  oue-thinl  of  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  export*. 


The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  growth  of 
British  commerce  in  the  course  of  the  century.  The 
figures  given  are  official  value,  differing,  as  is  well 
known,  greatly  from  real  or  declared  value.  The 
table*,  compiled  from  official  returns,  give  the 
value  of  the  total  import  and  export  trade,  of 
(ireat  Britain  with  foreign  countries  and  British 
(Mwsessions  abroad,  arranged  under  triennial 
period*. 


Total  Import!  Total  Export* 

Triennial  Period* 

1 

Official  ralu*  Official  ralue 

Years  ending  6 January  1799 

it  „ 1800 

>.  ..  1801 

£ £ j 

25,122,203  27,817,087 
24.066,700  29.556.687] 
28,267.781  34,381,617 

Annnnl  Average  of  the  Tri-  1 
ennial  Period  . . [ 

.111,418, 447 

Yeare  ending  5 January  1819 
„ „ 1820 

i.  » 1821  | 

35,845,340  52,796,365 
29,681.640  42.862,925 
31,515,222  48,345,319 

Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- 1 
ennial  Period  . . J 

32,347,401  48,001,583 

Yearsending  5 January  1839 

•i  *t  1*1° 

».  „ 1841  | 

59.878,905  104.806.688 
60,;446,066  109,718,1 19 
65,873.411  Uff,030,445| 

Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- 
ennial  Period  . . / 

62,032.794  1 10,184.76n 

Years  ending  31  December  1858  132,633.799  305,250.69  ; 
„ „ 1 869  1 40,229.764  884 .o  il  ,560 

„ „ I860  158.452,924  358,865 .56*t| 

'Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- 1 J 
1 ennial  Period  . , } 

143,772,159  332, 71 5, Mjj 

Years ending31  December  1861  163.964.004  339  253,757 
„ „ 1862  162,813,458  291 .326,441 

„ „ 1863  164,240, 663  312,888.774 

Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- 1 
I ennial  Period  . . f 

160,339,338  314,489,657 

l 

The  affinal  valuer  here  given  arc  no  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  moment ; nevertheless,  as 
they  constitute  the  old  oflicial  records,  they  alone 
can  serve  for  comjiarative  purposes.  The  rates 
by  which  the  official  values  are  estimated  were 
fixed  in  1G96,  and.  owing  to  the  increase  of 
manufactures  and  the  cheapening  of  nearly  all 
goods,  they  now  are  much  alaive  the  real  value, 
although  they  at  first  were  as  much  below. 

The  subjoined  two  fables  give  the  real  or  de- 
clared raltte  of  the  total  irn|N>rt  and  export  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  ami 
British  possessions  abroad,  in  the  two  triennial 
IH'riods  IH08-GO,  and  1861-G3. 


Total  Import*  T»talRt|uri* 


Triennial  Period* 


Beal  Value  Real  Value 


£ £ 

Years  ending 31  December  1 858  159,351,301  139,408,629 

„ 1869  173.852,915 166,202.177 

„ „ 1860  203,408,636  164,236,989 


J 1 1 78,870, 950  162, 949,26'. 


'Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- 
ennial Period  . 

.Years ending 31  December  1H6|  200,871, M3  1 69,402,1 08| 
1862  217,773, 030166,96«, 2671 
j „ „ 1863  242.202,968  196,709.073; 


Annual  Average  of  the  Tri- 
I ennial  Period 


223,282,660  174,022,479 


The  relative  importance  of  the  twelve  principal 
port*  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  the 
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value  of  exporta  of  British  and  Irish  produce  ia 
shown  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
returns  of  the  inspector-general  of  im|>orts  and 
exports,  made  on  June  20,  1864,  and  in  June 
1863.  The  figures  exhibit  the  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  the  respective  port**  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  British  possessions  abroad,  in  the  years 
1862  and  1863  : — 


Exports 

.. 

1 Sti'3 

1865 

Liverpool  . 

* 

50,297,1*5 

£ 

85,154,232 

London 

31.523,812 

36.211,510  i 

Unit  . 

11,916,375 

13,556,254  ' 

Glasgow 

5,776,003 

0.770,368 

Southampton 

3,379.503 

4.071,991  ; 

Newcastle  . 

1,968.118 

1,894,281 

Leith  . 

1,298,099 

1,552,899  ; ! 

Greenock  . 

320,225 

455,021 

Bristol 

298,260 

341,674 

Cork  . 

132,130 

108,102  i 

Dublin 

48.777 

38,196 

Belfast  . 

4,188 

12,041 

Total 

106,962,555 

It  will  l>e  seen  that  ns  regards  the  value  of 
British  exports,  Liverpool  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  mer- 
chandise passing  through  it  l>eing  equal  in  amount 
to  that  of  all  the  other  eleven  ports  together. 
However,  the  relation  is  v«y  different  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  shipping,  and  especially  the  num- 
ber uf  inward-bound  vessels.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing, in  this  respoct,  to  compare  the  above  table 
with  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  second  column 
of  page  559. 

Hoads  and  railways — The  means  of  internal 
communieatitm  in  Great  Britain  are  probably 
superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  country. 
The  ordinary  high  roads,  which,  during  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  were  execrable,  have 
been  signally  improved  since  the  close  of  the 
American  war;  and  since  the  general  introduction 
of  the.  practice  of  macadamising,  they  may  l>e 
confidently  pronounced  to  be  the  very  best  in 
Europe.  With  the  exception  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  no  country  is  better  supplied  with 
canals ; and  by  these  means,  and  the  aid  afforded 
by  numerous  navigable  rivers,  the  conveyance  of 
the  bulkiest  articles  has  been  rendered  both  easy 
and  cheap.  It  is  now,  however,  obvious  that 
railroads  are  destined  to  supersede  the  former 
methods  of  conveyance,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
transit  of  passengers  and  of  the  lighter  and  more 
valuable  species  of  goods  is  concerned ; and  the 
wonderful  Speed  with  which  lengthened  tTains  of 
carriages  are  implied  by  steam-engines  along 
these  roads,  is  among  the  most  valuable  and 
astonishing  results  of  modem  science  and  dis- 
coverv.  By  facilitating  travelling  to  a degree  that 
could  not,  a few  years  ago,  have  been  conceived 
possible ; rendering  all  the  great  markets  of  the 
empire  easily  accessible  to  the  products  of  the  re- 
motest districts ; obliterating  local  prejudices  and 
customs ; reducing  the  country  to  a homogeneous 
mass;  and  producing  everywhere  a spirit  of  emu- 
lation and  competition,  these  improved  means  of 
communication  are  exercising  an  influence  of  the 
most  powerful  kind,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated. 

Subjoined  arc  some  statistics  of  the  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  years  1860, 
1861,  and  1862. 


lUnnji 

United 

Kingdom 

CaIttal,  Lc.  Total  Paid  up  for  lines 

in  each  division  of  the  Kingdom  to 
31st  December  in  each  year. 

Shares  and  Stock  : — • 

£ 

( 1860 

190,790,867 

Ordinary . . • . -j  1861 

193.591,991 

( 1862 

192.077.589 

( 1880  1 

67.873,840 

Preference  . . •{  1861 

73.784.336 

| 

87,792,380 

( 1860  | 

258,664.707 

Total  . . \ 1861 

267,876.327 

( 1862  i 

284,869,969 

[I860 

89,464,420 

94,951,011 

1 1862 

100,848,469 

( I860 

348.130,127 

Total  . . \ 1861 

362,327.338 

1 1862 

385,218,438 

Length  or  Links  : — 

Miles 

Total  Opened  for  traffic  up  f 

10,433 

to  31st  Dec.  in  each  year  j 

11,551 

( 1860 

163,488,572 

Total  Passknokkh  Conveyed  - 1861 
(1862 

173,773.218 

180,485.727 

Goods  Conveyed 

Tons 

( I860 

29,470,931 

General  Merchandise  . J 1861 

30,638,893 

l 1862 

30.256,913 

( I860 

60,386,788 

Minerals  . -1  1861 

63,604,4:14 

( 1862 

63,405,664 

Live  Stock  Coxvktkd— 

No. 

( I860 

2,616.805 

Cattle 4 1861 

2.920.870 

( 1862 

3,094.183 

( I860 

7,357,506 

Sheep 1 1861 

7.933.961 

( 1862 

7,800.928 

( I860 

2,109,192 

Pigs ■}  1861 

2,015,852 

(1862 

1,989,892 

[ 1860 

12.083,503 

Total  . . .4  1861 

12,870,683 

( 1862 

12,885,003 

Receipts  from  Pahsknokhs. 

1st  Claw : — 

£ 

( 1860 

.1,170,935 

Total  Receipts  . • ■]  1861 

3.143,256 

(1862 

1.395,880 

Proportion  from  1st  Class  ( I860 

Per  Ont 

27*45 

to  Total  RedpU  from  < 1861 

26*75 

Passengers  . . . ( 1862 

27-10 

( 1860 

d. 

86*85 

Avcrago  per  Passenger  . -j  1861 

34*42 

(1862 

34*72 

Averago  perMiloof  Mean  ( 
Length  of  Railways  . 1 

£ 

313 

295 

288 

2nd  Class ; — 

( I860 

3.944,713 

Total  Receipts  . . 4 lH#;i 

8,933,119 

( 1862 

4,018.221 

Proportion  from  2d  Class  ( 1860 

Per  ('cat. 
34*15 

to  Total  Receipts  from  4 1861 

83-47 

Passengers  ...  (1862 

32*08 

[ 1860 

d. 

19-30 

Average  per  Passenger  . -j  1861 

18*46 

( 1862 

18-59 

Average  per  Mile  of  Mean  j 1 ??? 
Length  of  Railways  . j ^ 

£ 

386 

368 

348 
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3rd  Claw  and  Parliamentary  : 
Total 


Proportion  from  3rd  Cliuw 
to  Total  Receipts  from 
Pasecngera  . 


Average  |ter  Pauicngcr 


Average  per  Mile  of  mean 
Length  of  Railways 

Periodical  Tickets  , 


TOTA 1.  R BCKIPTB  f rom  PA8SX0H&. 
ROLLINU  &TOCX 

Locomotives  . 

Carriages  used  for  Convey- 
ance of  Passengers  only 


By  Passenger  Trains 


By  Goods  Trains 


Number  of  Trains 
Poaacngcr  . 


AcrmrxTS — -from  nil  Cautes  : 
Persons  Killed : — 


Passengers 


Persons  Injured : — 

f I860 

Passengers  . . . J lsoi 

1 lN«*i 

(is.;,) 

Servants  of  Companion  .Ac.  ■;  1*61 
( 1 so -2 

fly  Arcitlrtif*  In  Traint:  (Tn  1862) 

Prom  Collisions  be-  1 Persons  killed 
tween  Trains,  Ac.  j n injured 

From  running  off  \ 
proper  Lines  by  I Persons  killed 
Points  being  ‘ „ injure* I { 

wrong.  Ac.  . ) 

p.TO  of  K..ainmr 


131 

789 

686 

33 

94 

64 

26 

431 

14 

100 


United 

Kitnf.i.-m 

( 1840 

4.162.487 

- 1801 

4.386.700 

( 1802 

4,6:19,240 

Per  Cmt. 

( I860 

86*04 

J 1861 

87*88 

( 1862 

87  73 

a. 

( I860 

10*68 

\ 1SCI 

10*46 

[ 1802 

10*86 

X. 

(I860 

407 

4 1861 

412 

[ 1862 

401 

( I860 

272,907 

\ 1861 

287.828 

[ 1862 

30.*  ,422 

( IRflO 

11,.' MM  12 

J 1861 

11,7.50.903 

( 1862 

12,296,273 

No. 

(I860 

8,901 

4 1861 

6,186 

( 1862 

6,396 

( I860 

18,076 

;]lS61 

14,609 

1.  1862 

15,366 

(ft : — 

Milre 

1 I860 

52,816.879 

■1  1861 

64. 0**8,476 

l 1862 

67,642,981 

( 1861) 

49,127,1 18 

\ 1861 

61,085,964 

l 1862 

80,618,966 

(1960 

102.243.692 

■j  1861 

108,1 11,440 

11662 

108.061,797 

K« 

(I860 

2.386.889 

J 1861 

2.3-8  2.3: 19 

( 1862 

2. ■' -8 

( i860 

1 .840.402 

■j  1861 

1,829 ,681 

l 1862 

1 ,600,764  j 

( I860 

3.966.91  O 

4 186! 

2,881.990  ; 

( 1862 

4,144.787 

(I860 

! 

23 

4 1861 

79 

l 1862 

38  ! 

( I860 

9 | 

4 1861 

205 

l issj 

Isl  | 

twice  or  even  three  times  as  much  as  others  for 
conveyance.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  ave- 
rage tares  on  the  principal  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  each  of  the  three  usual  classes  of 
jiasMingen),  in  the  year  1862  : — 


England  aud  Wale* 

Fl  ret 
data 

Sfcotwi 

Class 

Third 
1 U*t 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Bristol  and  Exeter  . 

2*28 

1*70 

0*99 

Cornwall 

2*64 

1*77 

0*99 

Great  Eastern  .... 

2*60 

2*00 

1*00 

t Great  Northern 

2*13 

1*60 

0*99 

! Great  Western  .... 

2*08 

1 *86 

0*96 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 

1*60 

1*3.8 

0*76 

London.  Brighton,  and  S.  Coast 

2*04 

1 *47 

0*89 

Ixuidon,  Chatham,  nnd  Dover  . 

2*14 

1 *.82 

9*93 

1 London  and  North  Western 

1*97 

1*4.8 

0*9.8 

London  and  South  Western 
1 London  and  Blackwnll 
lymdon.  Tilbury,  and  Southern! 
Manchester,  Sheffield.  & Lincoln 
Manchester,  South  Junction,! 

2*42 

2*84 

1*03 

2*53 

1*72 

1*69 

0*68 

1*80 

1*14 

0*98 

0*96 

0*74 

0*98 

0*78 

1 and  Altrincham  . . j 

J Midland 

2*37 

1*72 

0*97 

Monmouthshire  Railway  and  1 
Ctmnl  . . . . ( 

2*47 

1*48 

0*93 

North  Ivondon  .... 

0*71 

0*42 

0*42 

North  Eastern  .... 

2*27 

1 *57 

0*89 

1 North  Staffordshire  . 

2*00 

1*80 

1*00 

Smith  Ra-tem (including Lon-  1 
don  nnd  Greetiw i«-li > . J 

1*73 

1*28 

0*78 

South  Yorkshire  Railway  and  [ 
River  Dun  . . . J 

1*96 

1*40 

0*94 

St4«rkton  and  Darlington  . 

2*26 

1*61 

1*17 

South  Devon  .... 

2*67 

1*72 

0*98 

St.  Helen's  Canal  and  Railway 

1*95 

1*58 

0*93 

Taff  Vale  Railway  . . . 

2*04 

1*6.8 

1*00 

West  Midland  .... 

2*73 

1*77 

0*99 

Scotland  ami  Ireland 

Ft  ret 
t'U» 

Srewnd 

Clast 

Third 

CIm* 

Scotland. 

c /. 

d. 

d. 

Caledonian  .... 

1*29 

1*19 

0*71 

• Deesitle 

1 43 



0-89 

| Dundee,  Perth,  nnd  Aberdeen  ) 
I Junction  . . . / 

2*00 

1*37 

0*96 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  . 

1*99 

1*20 

0*97 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  . 

1*79 

1*33 

0*89 

f Great  North  of  Scotland  . 

1 *7  8 



0*99 

Inverness  A Aberdeen  Junction 

2*oo 



0*99 

North  British  .... 

1*96 

1 *66 

0*99 

Scottish  Central 

2*18 

1*88 

0*96 

Scottish  North  Eastern  . 

2 00 

1*50 

0*99 

IRELAND. 

Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  . 
Belfast  nnd  County  Down 
Cork.  Blackrork.  and  Pawtage  . 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  . 
Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Dublin  and  Kingstown,  and  1 

1*89 

1*24 

1*63 

2*30 

1*62 

1*99 

1*36 

0*97 

1*22 

1*7*2 

1*21 

1*80 

0*8-1 

0*69 

0*3.8 

0*98 

0*78 

0*98 

Dublin,  Wicklow.  A Wexford  > 

Great  Southern  nnd  Western  . 

2*20 

1*68 

0*99 

Irish  North  Western. 

2*10 

1 *60 

1*00 

Mid  hind  Great  Western  of  Iliad. 

2*15 

1*70 

1*00 

i later 

1*97 

1*48 

0*96 

Waterford  nnd  Limerick  . 

2*28 

1*66 

1*00 

>'"*  ...  r 

an<l  Carriages.  Ac. j 


The  cheapness  of  the  transport  ,.f  b..th  goods 
and  passengers  by  milwav  has  lw*en  one  of  the 
main  reasons  of  the  enormous  progress  of  this  new 
means  of  locomotion.  However,  it  is  prolmble 
that  a minimum  of  cost  has  le?n  bv  no  means  at- 


1 Tlie  immense  importance  of  railways,  while  it 
has  induced  many  continental  governments  to 
make  them  state  institutions,  like  the  Post  Office, 
has  also  led  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
| dom  to  a distinct  assertion  of  control. 

Shipping. — The  mercantile  marine  of  Great 
Britain  first  began  to  attain  to  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; and  it  has  con- 
tinued progressively  to  increase  with  the  increasing 
colonies  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  aub- 
joined  tables  given  view  of  its  present  magnitude, 
and  of  the  navigation  of  the  empire.  Subjoined  is 
a statement  of  the  total  tonnage  of  British  and 
foreign  vessels — sailing  and  steam — which  entered 
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and  cleared  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
fifteen  years  1849  to  1863: — 


Tear* 

la  tired 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

Ton* 

Ton* 

T<*n* 

1849 

4.H84.-210 

2,035,690 

0,919,900 

1850 

4,700,1 99 

2.400,277 

7.100,476 

1851 

4.95«.  3*4 

2,933,708 

7,872,094 

1852 

4,934,863 

2,952.584 

7,887. +4  7 

1854 

5,055,34* 

8,887,763 

8,948,1  oft 

1854 

5.374.551 

3.78*1,815 

9.161,366 

1855 

5,270,792 

3,680,447 

8,951,239 

1856 

fl.Hin.715 

4.162,419 

10,553,134 

1HT.7 

fl.8.V5.7ft5 

4,621,49* 

11.475,199 

1858 

6,439,201 

4.522.499 

10.961,700 

185ft 

6..V-.-..111 

4,636,810 

11,221,922 

lNl’tO 

6,889,009 

5,283.776 

12,172.785 

18U1 

7 .721. 0-35 

5,458,554 

13,179,589 

1862 

7,856.639 

5,234.451 

16,091.090 

1803 

8,430,146 

4,825,917 

18,256,063 

Year* 

Cleared 

BrltUb 

Fof*8*n 

Tout 

Ton* 

T»n* 

Ton* 

1849 

4,785.428 

2.299.060 

7,084,488 

1850 

4.742.315 

2,662,243 

7,404.588 

1851 

4.882,490 

3,225.61 4 

8,108.101 

1852 

5.05 1,|  06 

3,191 ,396 

8,242,702 

1H53 

5,212,980 

4.234,124 

9,447,10* 

1854 

5,370,298 

4,137.438 

9.507.721 

1855 

5.648.91') 

3,889,201 

9.538,231 

1856 

6,555,056 

4.480.859 

11,035,915 

1857 

6 ,84". 402 

4,863,191 

11,703.593 

1 858 

6.452.201 

4.896,077 

11,348.281 

1859 

6.726,731 

4^955,606 

1 1 .*'82,337 

i860 

7.025.91 4 

5,490.593 

12,516.507 

1861 

7,699,497 

5.716,555 

13,416.052 

1862 

8,000,221 

5,354.128 

13.111.349 

1863 

8,589,246 

4,693,424 

13,482,670 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  total  number  and 
tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and  steam  vessels — 
exclusive  of  river  steamers— of  the  United  King- 


dom, employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade^  with 
the  number  of  men,  in  the  years  1849-63 : — 


Eruptojed 

TcinIi 

Ton* 

Mm 

F.n»pti»»fd 
(rirlii<Wr 
of  Matter*) 

In  t he  nome  Trade 

1849 

9.610 

719.815 

44,650 

1850 

9.150 

721.153 

43,018 

1851 

9,266 

764.461 

42,954 

1852 

9,134 

768,409 

40,975 

1853 

8.85| 

771.813 

42,740 

18.5* 

8,778 

748.714 

38,350 

1855 

8.590 

748,543 

85,476 

1866 

9.707 

787.476 

38,1165 

1857 

10,064 

860,100 

43,600 

1858 

10,685 

878.852 

44.186  . 

1859 

10,41*9 

868,28ft 

41,922  ' 

1860 

11,250 

913.333 

43.579  | 

1861 

1 1 ,509 

935,566 

46.650  | 

1K«2 

10,915 

875.346 

43.406 

1663 

11,133 

859,592 

43,815 

Partly  In  th*  Home 
and  partly  In  tti« 
Foreltm  Trade 

IK19 

1,917 

287.490 

12.977 

1650 

1,507 

227.639 

10,687 

1851 

1,507 

247,582 

8.852 

1852 

1,105 

163.111 

7,819 

185* 

999 

1ft  1 .050 

7,694 

1854 

1,211 

Ml  ,•.’.’.3 

9,427 

1855 

1,281 

222.676 

6,32* 

1656 

1,012 

178.590 

7,449 

1*57 

1.164 

182.971 

8,207 

1858 

959 

159.303 

6,735 

1859 

907 

153,891 

6,431 

i860 

1.446 

256,359 

10,431 

1861 

1,398 

244.1*6 

9,698 

1862 

1,572 

275.942 

11,052 

1863 

1.810 

317,960 

12,524 

1 

Employed 

VmmU 

Tom 

Men 

Implvfti 
(iSeludv* 
of  HmWi) 

lit  the  Fardct)  Trad* 

1849 

6.691 

2,089,037 

94,984 

1850 

7,235 

2.188,420 

97,725 

1851 

7.411 

3.348,892 

9MJ1 

1832 

7,580 

!M 

ll",Tffi> 

1953 

8.357 

2.791 ,324 

1*22.091 

18-54 

7,418 

2,759,120 

1 14,639 

1853 

7,957 

8,018,951 

123.733 

1&56 

8,551 

3.190.011 

127.805 

1857 

8JOO 

8.166,105 

1 24.580 

185* 

8.427 

3.287.087 

126.911 

1850 

8,2-54 

3,246,929 

124,153 

I860 

7,323 

8.082.047 

115,-582 

1861 

7,379 

3.179.683 

1 1 -5,609 

7,605 

3.322,006 

119.405 

1863 

T.-ul 

7,934 

8.617,727 

128.388 

1849 

18,221 

3,096.342 

152,611 

1850 

17,892 

3,187,212 

151.430 

1851 

18.184 

3.860,98-'. 

141.937 

1852 

17,819 

3,380,884 

1 59.563 

1833 

18#06 

3.780,067 

172,625 

1854 

1 7,4137 

3, 729.093 

162.410 

1853 

17,828 

3,990,170 

168,537 

18-56 

19,270 

4.1 56  .C77 

173.918 

1857 

19.328 

4,211.482 

176,887 

1858 

20.071 

4,325,242 

177.832 

1859 

19.570 

4,269,109 

172,506 

i860 

20,019 

4,251,739 

171,592 

1861 

20,285 

4,330,695 

171.957 

1862 

26.092 

4.473.29-1 

173,863 

1863 

20.877 

4,795,279 

184,727 

The  relative  importance  of  the  twelve  principal 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  shipping 
u»  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entered  inwards  and 
cleared  outwards  from  these  ports  during  the  vear 
1868 : — 


Port* 

F.mtn  d Inward* 

IS05 

C leant*)  Outward* 

1903 

VVmwW 

T~ 

rowel* 

Tea* 

•London  . 

11,606 

3.441,519 

8,167 

2,590.821 

Liverpool 

. 

4.682 

2,058,732 

4,604 

2,643,891 

"Nowcast  lo 

4.492 

762,164 

8.046 

1 .500,268 

Hull  . . 

2.959 

723,901 

2,238 

591,301 

Southampton 

1.209 

355,515 

1,124 

844.667 

r^th  . . 

1,691 

291,721 

.586 

178.845 

Bristol  . 

9-54 

242,879 

263 

84,910 

Glasgow  . 

626 

188,803 

928 

317,128 

jOrOCTIOCk 

478 

181,770 

268 

125,271 

478 

135,566 

196 

72.684 

[Cork  . . 

875 

115,634 

98 

28,69 1 

Belfast  . 

818 

87,401 

106 

86,326 

! Total  . 

29,868 

9,185,105 

26,621 

8,530,803 

In  the  year  1863,  there  were  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1,160  vessels,  of  860,987  tons.  Of  these 
881  were  sailing  vessels,  and  279  steamers.  Of 
the  Bailing  vessels,  142  were  built  of  iron,  and  of 
the  steamers  240.  London.  Sunderland,  Newcastle, 
Liverpool  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Bristol,  are  the 
principal  building  ports.  Ship®  built  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  western  porta,  are  in 
higher  estimation  than  those  built  on  the  Tyne 
and  the  Wear,  at  least  for  those  branches  of  trade 
where  the  best  ships  are  required.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  the  building  of  iron  steam  ships  has  boon 
immensely  extended  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde. 

Money. — The  metallic  money  id'  the  United 
Kingdom  consists  partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of 
silver  and  copper,  coins.  The  standard  of  gold 
coin  is  1 1 parts  tine  to  t part  alloy : a pound  troy 
of  this  standard  gold  u coined  into  46  sovereigns 
and  JJ^tha  of  a sovereign,  or  into  46/.  14*.  6*4 ; so 
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that  the  sovereign  contains  118*001  grains  fine, 
and  423*274  grains  standard.  gold. 

The  standard  of  silver  coin  is  1 1 ox.  2 dwt.  fine 
to  18  dwt.  alloy.  Since  1816,  a |H>und  of  this 
standard  silver  has  lieen  coined  into  66  shillings, 
so  that  each  shilling  contains  80*727  grains  pure 
silver,  and  87*27  grains  standard.  Silver  coins 
form  a mere  subsidiary  currency,  and  arc  legal 
tender  to  the  extent  only  ol  40s. 

Copper  coins  are  much  over-valued  in  currency, 
and  arc  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only  of  1*. 

Ilut  bv  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  considerable 
transactions  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  re- 
ference to  money,  are  settled  by  the  intervention 
of  paper;  that  is.  by  the  agency  of  the  notes  of 
the  different  hanking  companies,  or  of  bills.  In 
Kngland  and  Ireland,  no  bonk  note  can  lie  issued 
for  less  than  5/.,  but  in  Scotland  they  may  be 
issued  so  low  as  1/.*,  they  are  all  made  payable  to 
liearcr  on  demand,  either  in  coin  or  m notes  of  the 
Rank  of  Kngland.  The  latter,  with  the  banks  of 
.Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  the  principal  banking 
establishments,  llills  vary  in  every  possible  way, 
in  regard  to  amount,  time,  and  place  of  payment. 

Constitution. — For  full  details  in  regard  to  this 
important  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
It  is  here  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  British 
constitution  apj**ara  to  have  been  at  its  outset 
substantially  the  same  with  the  constitution 
originally  established  in  must  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean states  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Human 
empire.  Hut  Kngland  alone  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  preserve  that  distribution  of  power 
among  the  different  orders  of  the  community 
which  at  one  time  prevailed  among  the  French, 
$(>aniards,  and  other  continental  nations.  The 
government  is  mixed,  taring  partly  monarchical, 
partly  aristocratical,  and  partly  democrat ical.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or 
rather  in  the  ministers  chosen  by  him,  while  the 
legislative  authority  is  shared  by  the  sovereign 
and  by  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
funner  of  these  houses  consists  of  the  heads  of  the 
church,  ami  of  nobles  whose  dignity  is  hereditary, 
and  who  are  generally  possessed  of  large  fortunes. 

In  i860  it  consisted,  me.  minors,  of — 


rpers  of  the  blood  royal  ...  3 

Archbishops  (l  Irish  representative)  . 2 

Dukes  .......  20 

Marquises 19 

Karls  . . . . ■ . . ll« 

Viscount* 22 

Huron* 2<*9 

Scotch  rcpmcnUtivc  Peers  . . . 10 

Irish  ditto 2ft 

English  l)i*hop» 24 

I rieii  representative  ditto  ...  4 

Total  . . 455 


The  House  of  Commons— the  predominating 
power  in  the  state— consists  of  Go#  representa- 
tives chosen  by  electors  in  the  different  counties 
and  represented  towns  : and  though  the  sovereign 
he  not,  his  ministers  are.  responsible  to  it  and  to 
the  H.  of  Lords  for  all  acta  done  by  them  in  their 
public  capacity.  According  to  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  the  II.  ofC.ia  chosen  by  and  repre- 
sents the  wishes,  feelings,  ami  prejudices  of  the 
Hritish  people.  But  if  by  people  Ik*  meant  the 
full-grown  male  pop.  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  this 
statement  is  altogether  erroneous.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  «f  the  pop.  has  not,  and  never  had, 
anything  directly,  and  but  little  indirectly,  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  II.  of  C. 
Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Hefoim  Act  in  1832, 
the  members  for  counties  in  England  were  chosen 
by  persons  having  a freehold,  or  a life  interest  in 
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freehold  property,  worth  40s.  a year ; and  in  towns 
the  right  of  elect  ion  was  usually  in  the  corporation, 
or  in  the  corporation  and  freemen.  That  hostility 
to  the  old  system  that  paved  the  way  for  the  Re- 
form Act  was  not  occasioned  so  much  by  the  faulty 
mode  in  which  representatives  were  chosen  in 
towns  entitled  to  send  them  to  the  II.  of  C.,  as 
by  the  decayed  condition  of  many  of  these  towns. 
The  pari,  boroughs  had  all  been  specified  pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution ; And  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  constitution  for  admitting  represen- 
tatives f«»r  such  new  boroughs  as  might  afterwards 
attain  to  importance,  or  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  «ieh  of  the  pari,  txiroughs  as  might,  happen  to 
fall  into  insignificance.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  many  commercial  and  mami fact u ring  towns, 
such  as  Manchester,  Birmingham.  Paisley,  and 
others,  which  had  attained  to  vast  wealth  and 
importance  after  the  narl.  boroughs  were  selected. 
Were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  representation, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  boroughs  that  had 
become  quite  unimportant  continued  to  enjoy  this 
valuable  privilege.  A distinction  of  this  sort  cmihl 
not  Ik*  long  endured  ; ami  but  for  the  engrossing 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  late  French  war. 
it  would,  most  likely,  have  boon  obviated  some 
twenty  years  sooner.  The  Reform  Act,  by  dis- 
frandtising  a good  many  decayed  and  trifling 
boroughs,  and  enfranchising  the  greater  ones,  and 
giving  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  mem- 
l>ers  to  the  holders  of  10/.  houses,  rendered  the  11. 
of  C,  more  democratical  than  formerly,  and,  con- 
sequently, made  it  correspond  better  with  the 
theory  of  the  constitution.  This  tendency  has 
also  lw*en  strengthened  by  the  changes  that  were 
at  the  same  time  made  in  the  county  represen- 
tation. The  total  munlier  of  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  as  follows,  in  tho 
session  of  18G5  : — 


Of  Counlic* 

Of  Chit-sand 
BurnuirUs 

Total 

England  . 

. 1(12 

33ft 

5«0 

Scotland  . 

. 30 

23 

r>n 

Ireland  . . 

. 64 

41 

105 

Total 

. 256 

402 

658 

The  propertv  qualification  for  members  was  not 
disturbed  by  tin*  Reform  Hill ; it  amounted  to  6001, 
for  the  knights,  and  300/.  for  the  burgesses; but  it 
lias  l»e«n  abolished  by  21  & 22  Viet.  c.  26,  of  dune 
28,  1856.  The  other  grounds  of  exclusion  have 
remained,  and  have  even  been  partially  increased. 
No  one  can  sit  or  vote  in  )mrlinmcnt  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  No  excise, 
custom,  stamp,  or  other  revenue  officer  is  eligible. 
.'Since  1840.  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  is 
excluded  from  being  elected:  the  same  holds  good 
with  respect  to  all  the  later  judges.  The  master 
of  the  rails  alone  is  eligible.  No  English  or  Scotch 
peer  can  Ik*  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
an  Irish  peer  may;  finally,  foreigners,  even  when 
naturalised,  unleas  the  right  lie  conceded  in  ex- 
press terms,  as  well  as  penoos  who  have  been 
convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  are  ineligible. 

To  possess  the  franchise  in  a Uiraugh.  a i>er*on 
must  occupy,  as  owner  or  tenant,  a house  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  not  less  than  102,  The  rights  of 
the  old  burgesses  or  freemen  to  vote  have  been  pre- 
served. All  persona  who  as  burgesses  or  as  free- 
men would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  if  the  Reform 
Hill  hod  not  been  passed,  are  still  permitted  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  If  a person  have  property 
which  would  qualify  him  ns  a liomugh  elector,  lie 
cannot,  instead  of  becoming  a borough  elector, 
choose  in  resjiect  of  that  property  to  qualify  a*  a 
county  elector.  The  qualifying  estate  for  the 
county  must,  be  either — first,  a freehold  of  inhe- 
ritance of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than 
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forty  shilling*  ; secondly,  a freehold  for  life  of  the 
saiue  value,  provided  it  is  ill  the  actual  and  bond 
Jide  occupation  of  the  party  claiming  to  vote,  or 
shall  have  boon  acquired  by  marriage,  marriage 
settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or 
office.  If  the  freeholder  for  life  in  not  in  actual 
occupation,  or  shall  have  acquired  his  estate  other- 
wise than  in  the  inode  above  mentioned,  his  free- 
hold must  be  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
than  10/.  per  annum.  Before  the  Reform  Act  all 
who  held  freehold  property  for  life  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  were  entitled  to 
vote  irrespective  of  the  manner  of  its  acquisition, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  occupation.  Person# 
so  qualified  to  vote  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act 
are  still  permitted  to  exercise  the  franchise  so 
long  ns  they  continue  seized  of  the  same  freehold. 
Thirdly,  copyhold  or  other  property  not  of  free- 
hold tenure,  provided  the  interest  be  for  life,  or  for 
any  larger  estate  of  the  dear  annual  value  of  not 
less  than  10 L Fourthly,  leaseholds,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  KM.,  if  the  term  was  originally  not 
less  than  sixty  years,  and  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  504  or  upwards,  if  the  term  was  originally  not 
less  than  twenty  years.  Fifthly,  bv  the  occupa- 
tion of  Any  lands  or  tenements  for  which  the 
tenant  pays  a vearlv  rent  of  not  less  than  50/. 
This  latter  qualification  was  introduced  by  the  so- 
called  Chandos  clause.  The  other  legal  require- 
ments for  electors  have  continued  in  force.  Aliens, 
persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  of  un- 
sound mind,  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  or  con- 
victed of  certain  offences,  are  iuca|>ablc  of  voting. 
No  one  can  vote  who  possesses  a freehold  conveyed 
to  him  merely  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  him 
to  vote.  The  judges,  constable's,  and  many  officers 
who  are  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
arc  disqualified. 

To  preserve  the  independence  of  members  of  the 
II.  of  C.,  it  was  enacted,  by  statute  (J  Anne,  that, 
if  any  member  shall  accept  any  office  of  profit 
from  the  crown,  his  election  shall  lie  void,  uml  a 
new  writ  issue,  but  he  is  eligible  for  re-election. 
This  provision  has  been  made  the  means  of  re- 
lieving a member  from  his  trust,  which  he  cannot 
resign,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  stewardship  of 
the  (,'hiltem  Hundreds,  a nominal  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  practice 
began  only  about  the  year  1750,  and  has  since 
been  generally  acquiesced  in  from  its  convenience 
to  all  parties,  though  it  is  open  to  question  how 
far  the  office  can  now  be  strictly  deemed  within 
the  disqualifying  words  of  the  statute  of  Anne. 
In  the  construction  of  this  act  the  resignation  of 
office  has  not  been  held  to  be  complete  until  the 
apjtoint incut  of  a successor,  and  the  resumption  of 
office,  no  appointment  intervening,  not  to  vacate 
a seat.  Further,  that  a first  commission  in  the 
army  or  navy  vucates  a seat;  but  subsequent  com- 
missions do  not. 

lYrhaps  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from 
the  free  constitution  of  the  II.  of  C.  has  been 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  The  people  owe  to  it 
what  no  other  Kuro|>eaii  nation  has  enjoyed — a 
really  free  press.  According  as  the  people  in- 
< reased  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  members 
for  populous  places  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
public  opinion,  it  liecame  of  inqxirtance  to  them 
to  have  their  speeches  printed  and  circulated  over 
the  country,  lienee,  though  the  reporting  of  de- 
flates be  a breach  of  privilege,  it  ha**  long  been 
practised,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  Mem- 
bers, in  fact,  speak  less  to  the  house  than  to  the 
reporters  and,  through  them,  to  the  country ; 
and  the  censures  and  comments  in  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  indulge  become  a warrant  and 
an  apology  for  similar  censures  on  the  i>urt  of 
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| journalists.  It  would  have  been  subversive  of 
i every  principle  of  justice  to  punish  the  latter  for 
what  had  been  proclaimed  with  impunity  by  the 
former.  Hence  it  is  that  the  nation  is  really 
indebted  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  -that  is,  for 
the  |»alladiuin  and  only  real  safeguard  of  rights 
and  liberties — not  so  much  to  the  votes,  as  to  the 
I debates  carried  on  in  the  H.  of  C.  Freedom  of 
debate  produced  freedom  of  printing ; and,  con- 
sequently, gave  the  only  effectual  security  for 
good  government,  and  the  only  real  check  upon 
1 abuse.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  indebted  to 
this  free  press  for  the  high  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

| Next  to  the  security  afforded  by  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  trial  by  jury  has  been  the  grand 
i bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. This  institution  is  of  verv  remote  origin, 
and,  like  representative  assemblies,  was  at  one 
time  introduced  into  several  European  countries. 
It  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  great  charter, 

that  1 null  us  liber  homo  capiatur , rrl  imprison - 
eturf  out  exulet,  out  alitpto  alio  min  la  destmetur , 
nisi  per  legale  judicium  pttrium  suorum , rr / ftcr 
: legem  terrtr.'  ‘The  founders  of  the  English  laws,* 
says  Blacksfonc,  * have  with  excellent  forecast 
contrived  that  no  man  should  be  called  to 
answer  to  the  king  for  any  capital  crime,  unless 
! upon  the  preparatory  accusation  of  twelve  or  more 
of  hia  fellow  subjects  (the  gramt  jury);  and  that 
I the  truth  of  every  accusation,  whether  preferred  in 
the  aha|>e  of  indictment,  information,  or  appeal, 

! should  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
■ suffrages  of  twelve  of  his  equals  anil  neighbours 
(the  petty  jury),  indifferently  chosen,  and  superior 
to  suspicion.  So  that  the  liliertiea  of  England 
cannot  hut  subsist  so  long  as  this  jtalladium  re- 
mains sacred  and  inviolate,  not  only  from  all 
open  attacks,  which  none  will  lie  so  hardy  as  to 
make,  hut  also  from  all  secret  machinations, 
which  may  sap  and  undermine  it,  bv  introducing 
I new'  and  arbitrary  methods  of  trial,  by  justices  of 
I the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and 
I courts  of  conscience."  ( Book  iv.  cap.  *27.) 

| With  the  exception  of  England,  trial  by  jury, 

I in  most  other  countries,  was  not  long  in  being 
either  suppressed  or  perverted;  that  is,  juries 
were  either  entirely  dispensed  with,  anil  the 
power  to  try  prisoners  entrusted  to  judges  ap- 
'•  ] minted  by  the  different  governments,  or  the 
institution  was  kept  up  in  name  only,  its  object 
and  spirit  l>eing  totally  changed.  Instead  of 
i jurymen  being  ‘ indifferently  chosen,  and  free  from 
suspicion/  w hich  is  of  the  very  essence  of  jury 
• trial,  they  were  not  unfrequently  selected  by  the 
crown,  or  its  creatures. 

I In  England,  the  selection  of  jurymen  having 
been  always,  or  at  least  very  generally,  made  on 
fair  principles,  jury  trial  has  been  deservedly  in 
the  highest  degree  popular.  The  charge  has  to  be 
referred  to  twelve  individuals  fairly  selected  from 
among  the  freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  unless  they  are  unanimimsly  of  tynnion  that 
the  charge,  is  well  foutulrd , the  accusation  falls  to 
; the  ground,  and  no  farther  legal  proceedings  can 
be  instituted  against  the  accused. 

The  signal  lienetits  derived  from  jury  trial  in 
criminal  cascs,  and  in  charges  of  treason  and 
sedition ; and  the  fact  that,  were  it  given  up  in 
one  class  of  cases,  it  might  gradually  fall  into 
disuse  in  others,  seem  to  be  the  principal  causes 
of  its  being  continued  as  a means  of  (ty  ing  all 
; descriptions  of  civil  suits.  The  fair  presumption, 
however,  would  seem  to  be,  that  n large  class  of 
j civil  cases  might  In?  as  well  or  better  decided  by  a 
j judge  or  judges  appointed  for  tliat  purpose. 
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The  powers  of  parliament  are  politically  omni- 
potent within  the  United  Kingdom  ami  its  colonies 
and  dependencies.  It  can  make  new  laws,  and 
enlarge,  alter,  or  rejieal  those  existing.  Its  au- 
thority extends  to  all  ecclesiastical,  temporal,  civil* 
or  military  matters,  and  its  jxiwers  to  altering  or 
changing  its  own  constitution.  It  is  the  highest 
court,  over  which  no  other  has  jurisdiction. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  period 
of  the  Union : — 


I Pitrlla- 
1 R,i*n  nmt 

When  met  1 Wh*t»  dittolinl  EiUtrd 

Y 

M 

».! 

George  III.  1st 

27  Sept. 

179fi|2!>  Jon.  1*02  5 

11 

18 

I 2nd 

31  Aug. 

180*2  ->4  Oct.  1 HOi!  4 

1 

25 

„ 3n! 

16  l*V. 

1806  29  Apr.  1807  0 

4 

16 

„ 4th 

22  June 

1807  24  Sept.  1812  5 

3 

7 

6th 

24  Nov. 

1812  10  June  181 8 5 

6 

16 

,.  6th 

4 Aug. 

1818  29  Feb.  1820  1 

6 

25, 

George  IV.  7th 

23  Apr. 

1820  2 June  1826  8 

1 

»i 

..  8th 

14  Nov. 

1826  24  July  1830  3 

8 

i" 

William  IV  tnh 

26  Oct. 

1 830.22  Apr.  1831  0 

6 

28  1 

10th 

1 4 J line 

1831  3 Dec.  1832  1 

6 

2o ! 

„ 11th 

2 9 Jan. 

1833  30  Dt*c.  1834  1 

11 

l 

12th 

19  Feb. 

1835118  July  1837  2 

6 

0 

j Victoria  . 18th 

14  Nov. 

1837  23  June  1841  3 

7 

y 

„ 14th 

11  Aug. 

1811*23  July  1847  5 

11 

6 

16th 

21  Sept. 

1K47|  1 July  1 852  4 

11 

9 

„ Ittth 

4 Nov. 

1852*20  Mar.  1857  4 

4 

16 

„ 17th 

30  Apr. 

1867  23  Apr.  1859  1 

11 

23 

„ 18th 

HI  May 

1 8.jl)i  6 July  1865  6 

1 

6 

„ 1 9th 

6 Feb. 

1866 

The  union  of  Ireland  with  England  was  carried 
into  effect  January  1,  1H00,  and  the  parliament  I 
which  sat  the  same  month,  and  which  included 
the  members  from  Ireland,  is  styled  the  first  j 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  parliament  which  as-  I 
seinhled  January  21*,  Isdd,  is  styled  the  first  | 
Reformed  Parliament. 

Religion. — The  most  perfect  toleration  is  given 
to  the  professors  of  different  religious  creeds  in  the 
IT.  Kingdom.  But,  from  the  Revolution  down  to 
1829,  Catholics  were  excluded  from  | tarl lament, 
ami  were  incapable  of  holding  most  offices  of  trust 
and  emolument.  These  unjust  and  degrading  dis- 
abilities were,  however,  removed  at  the  epoch  re- 
ferred to;  and  Catholics  may  now  la*  elected 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  are  eligible  to 
almost  all  offices.  The  repeal  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts,  in  182H,  removed  sundry  disabilities 
under  which  dissenters  previously  laboured. 

The  Established  Chureli  of  England  lias  retained 
the  episcopal  form  of  church  government  with 
its  suliort filiation  of  ranks,  and  is  a very  richly- 
endowed  institution.  Its  tenets,  which  are  partly 
Lutheran  and  partly  Calvinistic,  are  embodied  in 
the  famous  39  Articles.  The  Kirk,  or  established 
chureli  of  Scotland,  which  is  Presbyterian  in  form 
and  Calvinistic  in  principle,  is  moderately  well 
endowed.  The  greatest  equality  subsists  among 
its  members;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  an  essentially  popular  body. 

The  Church  of  England  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  such  also  was  the  case  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  previously  to  the  disruption, 
in  1 KtJ.  occasioned  by  the  disputes  relating  to 
patronage,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Church.  But  it  has  always  been  quite  otherwise 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
latter  is  identical  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Re-  ] 
formation  never  made  any  considerable  progress  ; 
in  Ireland,  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabitants 
have  always  been  Roman  Catholics,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  been  that  of  a small  minority 
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only,  and  has  never  possessed  the  esteem  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  always  re- 
garded it  as  a usurpation,  as  being  originally  forced 
j upon  them  by  the  arms,  and  upheld  by  the  power 
of  England,  and  os  U*ing  hostile  alike  to  their 
religion  and  their  secular  interests.  Much  of  the 
disturbance  and  disaffection  that  always  prevail  in 
Ireland  may  Ik*  asrritted  to  this  unhappy  consti- 
tution of  the  Established  Chureli.  The  furnishing 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
to  those  ifho  are  too  poor  to  lie  able  easily  to  fur- 
nish it  for  themselves,  has  always  been  held  to  Ik* 
a principal  object  of  an  established  church.  And 
it  is  in  truth  little  better  than  a contradiction  und 
an  absurdity,  to  make  the  church  of  a small  and 
opulent  minority  the  national  church,  and  to  njn- 
pvoprUte  to  its  exclusive  use  funds  that  might 
amply  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
whole  people.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
majority  should  tamely  acquiesce  in  such  a state 
of  things;  they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  insult 
to  their  religion,  and  as  an  outrage  upon  their 
sense  of  justice.  Common  sense  would  suggest, 
either  that  the  Catholic  should  be  made  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  Ireland,  or  if  not,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  should  participate,  in  pro|iortinn  to 
the  nuniU  r of  their  adherents,  in  the  endowment* 
now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Revenue  ami  Expenditure, — That  portion  of  the 
national  revenue  that  is  withdrawn  from  the  public 
by  means  of  taxes  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
government,  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  about 

70.000. 000/.  sterling.  The  revenue  increased  by 

20.000. 000/.,  or  forty  per  cent.,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  a century.  It  was  about  50,000.000/.  in 
the  year  1840,  and  rose  to  52,000,000/.  in  1843,  and 
to  63,000,000/.  in  1845.  From  1845  till  1852,  the 
revenue  remained  stationary ; but  in  1853  it  bail 

. risen  t«  54,000,000/.,  in  1854  to  50,000,000/.,  in  1855 
| t»if>3,00n,(K!0/..iu  18/.6 to6N,000.(Miof„»mt in  IXaHIo 
the  70,OOO,O4KU.  where  it  now  stands  This  is  a very 
large  sum ; bat  it  must  not  thence  be  inferred  that 
taxation  is  here  comparatively  heavy.  Its  pressure 
is  not  to  lx*  estimated  by  the  actual  amount  of  the 
sum  taken  from  the  people  and  lodged  in  the  coffers 
of  the  treasury;  but  bv  the  mode  in  which  taxes  are 
imposed,  and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  them. 
In  some  countries  taxes  are  imposed  on  certain 
classes  only;  ami  even  where  this  gross  inequality 
does  not  exist,  they  are  often  imposed  on  erroneous 
principles,  and  in  a way  that  makes  their  assess- 
ment and  collection  peculiarly  difficult  and  inju- 
rious. But  in  the  IT.  Kingdom  taxation  presses 
equally,  or  very  nearly  so,  on  all  classes;  and, 
without  pretending  to  say  that  this  system  of  tax- 
ation is  perfect,  or  that  it  might  not  l>c  materially 
improved,  it  appears,  speaking  generally,  to  lx* 
foil uih*d  on  sound  principles,  anil  is  practically  as 
j little  injurious  as  it  could  well  lie  rendered.  The 
influence  of  taxation  in  Great  Rrituin  has  not 
been  hostile  to  the  increase  of  public  opulence  and 
private  comfort.  To  the  desire  of  rising  in  the 
world,  the  increasing  pressure  of  taxation  during 
times  of  war  raperadded  the  fear  of  being  thrown 
down  to  a lower  station ; and  the  two  together 
produced  results  not  to  lie  kicked  for  from  the 
unassisted  agency  of  either.  Oppressive  taxes 
would  have  had  an  opposite  effect ; and  instead  of 
producing  new  displays  of  industry  and  economy, 
would  have  produced  only  de»]iair  and  national 
impoverishment. 

A Ik  ait  two-thirds  of  the  public  revenue  are  de- 
rived from  duties  of  customs  and  excise;  und  the 
rest  from  the  property  and  income  tax,  the  duties 
on  stanqis,  the  assessed  taxes,  ami  the  post-office. 

The  subjoined  statement  is  the  official  account 
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of  the  grass  public  income  of  the  United  Kingdorr 
in  the  year  ended  the  30th  day  of  June,  18G4 

PmiiC  iNfOMK.  1863-4. 


Public  Lncomb,  1863-4. 

€ 9.  d. 

22,821,000  o 0 


£ 


*.  d. 


044,094  1 1 


Customs  .... 

Excise  .... 

Stamps  .... 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed) 

Property  Tax  . 

Post  Office 
Crown  Land*  (Net)  • 

Misckllankoub 
Produce  of  the  Sale 
of  Old  Stores  and 
other  Military  and 
Naval  extra*  Re- 
ceipts . 

Amount  received' 
from  t he  Revenues 
of  India  on  nc- 
count  r»f  the  Effec- 
tive and  Non- 
effective  Charges  SI, 161,889  18  7 
of  British  Troops 
serving  in  that 
conntry  (includ- 
ing 369. 889/.  18s  Id  . 
anvar  charges)  .J 
Allowance  out  of  1 
Profits  of  Issue  [ 
received  from  the j-  131,578  0 0 
Rank  of  England,  i 
per  Act  24  Viet,  c.3  / 

MiM-ellunrous  Re-1 
ceipts,  including  f ...  . . 

Imprest  and  other  f 048*1®1  4 1 
Moneys  . . I 

China  War  Indem- 
nity . 


18.868,000  0 0 

9.462.000  0 0 

3.200.000  0 

8.635.000  0 

3.820.000  0 
305,500  0 


434,747 


3,023,460  4 0 


The  net  amounts  of  revenue  and  expenditure  are 
given  up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1850-50, 
ami  the  groat  amount*  after  that  period  : — 


Tnn  ended 

Revenue  | F.s|*rndlttir« 

Nrt  amounts 

£ 

£ 

April  6, 

1850 

52,916,919 

00.378.417 

„ 

1851 

63,057,053 

49.882,322 

,, 

1852 

52,468,319 

50,291 .328 

„ 

1853 

53,243,218 

50,782.476 

„ 

1854 

64 .774 .905 

5 1.260, 1 20 

March  31, 

1855  . . 

59,496,154 

65.692,962 

»» 

1850 

66.704.491 

88,428,345 

Gros*  amount* 

1857 

72.334,062 

75,588,667 

1858 

67,881,513 

68,128,859 

1859 

65.477.284 

•*4.663,882 

I860 

71,089,669 

69,502,289 

1861 

70.283.674 

72,792,059 

1862 

69,67 1,479 

71,116,485 

1863 

70.C03.561 

69,302,008 

1864 

70,208,964 

67,056,286 

Subjoined  is  a statement  exhibiting  the  grass 
revenue,  after  deducting  repayments,  allowances, 
discounts,  drawbacks,  and  bounties  in  the  nature 
of  drawbacks,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
each  year  from  1842-3  to  18(51-2,  calculated  in 
period’s  of  five  years  each.  The  receipts  of  the 
Post-office,  crown  lands,  and  of  all  other  sources 
raised  in  Ireland  towards  the  revenues  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  included  in  the  revenue  of 
Ireland. 


Total  Revenue  . 69,992,960  4 0 

The  public  expenditure,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a century,  has  kept  pace  with  the  revenue.  The 
great  items  of  expenditure  are  the  interest  of 
the  Xatioual  Debt,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  and  navy,  which  together  take  considerably 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  sum  raised 
by  taxation,  leaving  less  than  one-third  for  the 
general  government  of  the  realm.  Subjoined  is 
the  official  account  of  the  gross  public  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended 
the  30th  June,  1804  : — 

Public  Exfkmutuiie,  1863-4. 

£ i.  d. 


Interest  and  Management  of  the  Per- 


manent  Debt 

23,714,610 

11 

7 

Terminable  Annuities 

2,174,350 

12 

4 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds 

92,500 

0 

0 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Rills 

315,558 

5 10 

Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 

it 

Civil  List 

406.015 

6 

Annuities  and  Pensions  . 

322,435 

3 

9 

Salaries  ami  Allowance* 

176,250 

5 

1 

Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions 

170,327 

2 

1 

Court*  of  Justice  . 

680.001 

13 

11 

Miscellaneous  Charges 

181,483 

15 

11 

Supply  Services : — 

Army 

14,650,154 

6 

1 

Navy 

10,909,602 

7 

9 

Miscellaneous  Civil  Services 

7,360.833 

19 

1 

Salaries,  kc.  of  Revenue  Departments 

4,548.883 

10 

1 

Packet  Service 

679,396 

18 

2 

Kertch  and  Ycnikale  rrize  Money  . 

85,925 

0 

0 

Scheldt  Toll  Redemption  . . . 

174,598 

16 

1 

Total  Expenditure 

66,643,078 

2 

3 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  amount 
of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  15  years  1850-04. 
In  accordance  with  the  system  upon  which  the 
budget  estimates  have  been  framed,  the  financial 
period  up  to  the  year  1851  ended  on  the  5th  of 
April,  and  subsequently  on  the  last  day  of  March. 


Tear 

Grrat  Britain 

Ireland 

£ 

£ 

1842-43 

46,041,934 

4.208,691 

1843-44 

61.1^0,846 

4,148.487 

1844-45 

53.249.712 

4,460.218 

1815-46 

61 .324,657 

4,708,291 

1846-47 

62,325,578 

4,959,013 

264,092,727 

22.484,700 

1847-48 

61,469.546 

4,454,437 

1848-49 

62,354,996 

4,671 ,693 

1849-50 

62,658,841 

4.335,207 

1850-51 

62,404,1 19 

4,261,561 

1851-52 

51,811.649 

4,324,865 

260,599,150 

21,947,763 

1852-53 

52.400.639 

4.466.993 

1853-54 

65,406,658 

5,984,527 

1854-55 

67,453,206 

6,906,786 

1855-56 

62.663,203 

6,719,399 

1856-57 

64,721.08:1 

6,977.839 

302,644,809 

30,055,544 

1857-58 

69,923,343 

6,737.151 

1858-59 

56.819,977 

6.138,870 

1859-60 

62.224,639 

7,076.732 

1860-61 

62,493,743 

6,622.148 

1861-62 

61,360,749 

6,792,606 

302,822.451 

33,667,607 

A return  moved  for  in  parliament  in  the  session 
of  1803,  shows  that  in  1801  the  gross  revenue  col- 
lected in  Great  Britain,  excluding  miscellaneous 
receipts,  amounted  to  35,218,525/.,  ami  in  Ireland 
to  2,919,217/.  In  the  financial  year  18(11 -(>2  the 
amount,  as  seen  in  thcabove  table,  was  (>1.360,7494 
received  of  Great  Britain,  and  6,792,606/.  of  Ire- 
land. Therefore,  in  1801  the  grass  revenue  re- 
ceived in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  3/.  7s.  j>er 
head  of  population,  and  in  Ireland,  11s.  2rf, ; while, 
o o 2 
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in  1861-/52,  the  amount  per  head  was  21. 13*.  in 
Great  Britain,  and  1/.  3*.  bd.  in  Ireland. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  total  amount 
produced  by  each  branch  of  the  revenue,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  after  deducting 
repayments  and  drawbacks,  «tc„  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1K63: — 

Customs  : 

Great  Britain  .... 

Ireland 

£ 

21.7KO.S16 
2,258,077  1 

United  Kingdom  .... 

24,038,893 

Inland  Revenue  : Excise— 

Great  Britain  .... 
Ireland 

14,451,922  j 
2,722,861  ] 

United  Kingdom  .... 

17,174,283  | ! 

Stamps— 

Great  Britain  .... 
Ireland 

8,418.971 
557,768  1 

United  Kingdom  .... 

«,97d,73a 

Income  and  Property  Tax— 
Great  Britain  .... 
Ireland 

9,808,299 

674.289 

United  Kingdom  .... 

10.482,588 

Assessed  Taxes— 

Great  Britain  .... 

2,038,981 

Land  Tax— 

Great  Britain  . . 

1,106,354 

Total  Inland  Revenue— 

Great  Britain  .... 
Ireland 

85,824,526 

3,954.419 

United  Kingdom  .... 

39,778,945 

Post  Oefick  - 

Great  Britain  .... 

Ireland 

8,423,254 

271,956 

United  Kingdom  .... 

x.sts.sio 

! Woods.  Forests,  and  Land  Reve- 
nues— 

Great  Britain  .... 

432,049 

Miscellaneous— 

Great  Britain  .... 
Ireland 

2,717.782 
85,779  ‘ 

United  Kingdom  .... 

2,753,561 

Total— 

Great  Britain  .... 
Ireland 

64,178,426 
6.520,231  | 

United  Kingdom  .... 

70,698,657  j 

Subjoined  is  the  account  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture, including  charges  of  collection,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1863 : — 

Charges  and  Expenses  oe  Collrctlnu 
the  Revenue  : 

Customs  . . • . . 

Inland  Revenue  . 

Woods.  Forests,  and  Land  Re 

venues  . . . . 

Post  Office 

c 

971. 1R7 
1,474,489  | 

152,152  ! 
3,004,804 

Total 

6,598,632 

Public  Durr : 

Interest  on  Permanent  Debt 
Terminable  Annuities 
Management  . 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 
,,  „ Bondi 

| 

1 23,624.367 
1,910,868 
201 ,260 
371,917  , 

123,750 

Total 

i 26,231,337  | 

Civil  Government  : 

£ I 

Civil  List  and  Allowances  to 
Royal  Family  . . • . • 

486,882 

Civil  Departments  ( including 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  his  Establishment,  and 

Printing.  Stationery,  and  Post- 
age for  Public  Departments)  . 

1,303,115 

All  other  Annuities,  Pension*, 
and  Snperannuation  Allow- 
ance separately  provided  for  . 

201,996 

Hereditary  PENSIONS  formerly  Paid 
out  of  the  Revenue  from  the  Ex- 
cise, Tout  Office,  and  Wood*  and 
Forests,  in  its  Progress  to  the 
Exchequer  . ' . 

7,360 

Total 

1,999,353 

Other  Permanent  and  Temporary 
Civil  Services  : 

Expense  of  Establishment  for 
administering  the  Poor  Laws  . 

231,123 

Secret  Service  .j  Forci(rn 

30,800 

Civil  Government,  Isle  of  Man  . 

10,526 

General  Superintendent  of  Turn- 
pike Road*  in  Wales,  Salaries 
and  Kxiienses  .... 

1,223 

Mlscellanbous  Charges  . 

21,645 

Total 

805,317 

JuimuE: 

Court*  of  Justice 

1 ,063,068 

Police  and  Criminal  Proiocu- 
tions 

1,679,979 

Prisons  and  Convict  Establish- 
ment* ..... 

822,478 

Total 

8,565,520 

Diplomatic  : 

Ministers  abroad,  Salaries  and 
Pensions 

173,236 

Consuls  nbroad,  Snlnrie*  and 

Pensions  (including  Service* 
in  China,  Ac.) .... 

248,470 

Extraordinary  Exi»enses  and 
Outfit* 

89.000 

Total 

510,706 

Fortifications  .... 

1,050,000 

Army,  including  Ordnance 

16,204.790 

Navy 

1 1 ,370,588 

Total 

28,685.378 

Public  Works  

844,222 

Education  : 

Great  Britain  : Public  Education 

782,119 

„ Grant*  to  Uni- 
versities   

27,563 

Ireland  : Public  Education 

836,281 

„ Grant*  to  Universities 

and  College*,  Ac.  . . • 

58,430 

Schools  of  Design,  Public  Mu- 
seums, Ac.  • 

1,204,393 

227,219 

Total 

1,431,612 

Colonial  Charges  : 

Certain  Civil  Establishment* 
and  Salaries,  Ac. 

213,993 

Miscellaneous 

1,077,679 

Total  Expenditure 

70,464,069 

The  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  the  interest 
on  which  consumes  mure  than  one-third  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  United  Kingdom,  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  that  period  has 
been  increasing  in  the  following  proportions : — 
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Debt  at  thn  revolution,  \ I .....  r,g<, 
in  1889  . . . I I ' 

Excels  of  debt  contracted  1 { 

(luring  l hi-  1'1'IftTi  of  1 jg, 

Willlum  lit.  rtovtM  ' ' 

debt  paid  off.  . j 

Debt  at  tlw  acoeaidon  of  I ttmJn 
Queen  Anne,  in  1702  i 
Debt  contracted  daring  1 37  7,-50 

Queen  Anne’s  reign  M ’ 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  i 54  14s  3*$* 
Ooorge  I.,  in  1714 . ) ’ ’ 

Debt  paid  off  during  the ) 
reign  of  George  1.,  ;•  2,058,126 

above  debt  contracted  - ) 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  1 ^3  092  238 

George  II.,  in  1727  1 ’ 

Debt  contracted  from  the'j 
nccoe&ion  of  George  IL  | 


T“|  In  18G4  the  sum  of  5,000,0004  of  the  unre- 
deemed funded  debt  was  cancelled,  and  a term  in - 
' able  annuity  created  in  lieu  thereof,  under  the  2b tb 
■ Viet.  crip.  l»r>,  m*c(.  2. 

! Under  a previous  Act,  4S  Geo.  III.,  cap.  142,  tho 
| | commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
I Debt  were  empowered  to  convert  consols  into  life 
annuities.  The  commissioners  have  to  present 
annual  accounts  to  parliament,  in  respect,  to  all 
! transactions  in  connection  with  the  public  debt. 

The  balances  in  the  exchequer  at  the  end  of 
each  financial  period,  during  the  1G  years  from 
1849  to  1864*  were  as  follows  : — 

FitMknciftl  V-  nri  «i<l<wi  I Atn->unt 


reign  of  George  I.,  1 2,068,126  1,133,80.  April  5,  1843  . 8,106,662 

above  debt  contracted-)  [ „ I860  . 0.748,640 

. ..  . . . . ‘ ~ | „ 1861  . 9,246,676 

)©bt  at  the  acWfWkm  ot  . 52,01*2,238  2,217.551  „ 1862  . 8,381 .637 

George  II..  to  7g  f „ ms  . *,*41,822 

)eot  contracted  from  the  j 1864  4 486  230 

w^onofOtorigjU.  Moret  SI, 1*58  1 s!949>75 

UU  thi  awt  0*  Pul*  I Stj.77;'>,193  J, *34.500  !>•>:  . 5iou,8JI 

i'111-  three  yowa  f _ J867  ;ti 

n(tM  ,!.#<.«•»  I.f  „ 1858  . e,667,~'7 

Gw.rgelll.  . J ..  1859  . 7.7V'. 088 

V-K  in  1768  . . . t«M«.«*0  ••  £f,’  • 

1, 68  10  1776  . . f 1868  . jJ  '7. 

Debt  at  the  commence-'!  j ,,  1864  . 7,352,348 

ment  of  the  American  - 128,5*3,685  4,471,671  1 - 1 ■ ■ — 

.1,  'rin^!  I ,n  't«'  tinam  i:,l  year  ending  with  M.wii  1862, 

‘ " 171,287,883  ,,:>xi>1?i|i  the  amount  of  promirty  anil  iirofite  owrewod  to  in- 

""  *TOrtc”  ‘ 1 tax  i,Gw  Britain  woe  sol  .mi;*,  be in- 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of ) „ ' 184  Ox.  7 Jrf.  per  bead  of  the  population,  taking 

i^*AmeriCa11  Wftr’  111  ‘ 9,451,77  this  at  the  same  number  enumerated  at  the  ceu- 

0 V,  , . ■ ...1—  . , i sus  in  April  1861 : in  Ireland,  21,688,9754.  or 

1784  to  1798  . . } 10,601,880  243,27 1 ;!/.  1-J«.  7^/4  per  head.  The  gross  amount  of  the 

— — — . i public  revenue,  excluding  miscellaneous  receipts, 

D»*lit  nt  the  a>mmp?K»-l  was  in  Great  Britain  24  UK*,  per  head  of  the  popu- 

„„  „t  ...-he  French  ■ 239^50, Mx  *.*M»  ! or  m in  liu)  p,..*,,.,  o*  inVomo 

lW,fn.atn..-t«l  daring  I ....  w „,v  m 1 ••>  '«••»»«  ♦»*  i l«0«K»,  tt  »*■  » per 

the  French  war  . I 601,600^43  '££$<-  , head  of  the  population,  or  6*.  3Jc4  m the  pound 

upon  the  income  assessed  to  income  tax, 

Total  fundM  and  no- 1 j Army  and  Navy. — The  formation  of  a standing 

anvb..'  !Vij"h.m  xL  \ , w m m m ' »noy  Wi«  long  Wa-jM  with  «n*» 

English  ami  Irtih  ex- [ 32,u«04yi  and  aversion,  its  establishment  in  England  is 

chequers  were  consoli-  j j comparatively  modem  origin,  not  dating  farther 

dated  . . . / ! back  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  annually 

Debt  cancrtM  from  tlini  ‘ I f!'rb7  11  "f [*•  <>ft  • ( t.h*t  •» 

1st  of  Peb.,  1817,  to  6th  - 53,211  ,«75  2^94,674  I is  always  in  the  power  of  the  latter  at  any  time  to 

of  January,  1888  . J i I reduce,  or,  if  it  see  cause,  totallv  to  disband,  the 

_ . , . ..  , f ; arrov.  But  the  old  jealousies  of  which  it  was  the 

oTtannS1  ' 787.M^«81f:  29,143^17  i object  no  longer  exist;  and  there  can  lie  no  doubt 

- ' ; . L J that  the  establishment  of  a properly  trained  regu- 

The  storo  of  the  Nati-aml  Itehtferthe  15  year,.  | W railliary  fore  h iMigennhle  b.  g.<amMeedM 


acccHsion  of  George  IL  | 
till  the  rteatw  of  Paris  I ge.773  192 

in  1763,  three  year*  f ’ 

after  the  accession  uf  ! 

Georg©  HI.  . . J 

Debt  in  1763  . . . 188366,430 

Paid  during  peace,  from  1 jo  281  795 
1763  to  1776  . . 

Debt  at  the  commence-) 

xnent  of  the  American  ► 128,583,635 
war,  in  1 7 7.'*  . , I 

Debt  contracted  during!  ]2i  267.993 
thn  American  war  J ’ 

! Debt  at  the  condaedon  of ) 

I the  American  war,  in  > 249^51,628 
1784  ...  1 

Paid  during  ]>esce,  from  • in  ani  380 
I 1784  to  1793  . . J 4,1 


Delit  at  the  commence-  \ i 
ment  of  the  French  [ | 
war,  in  1793  . . ) 

Debt  contracted  during  1 
the  French  war  . J 

Total  funded  and  nn-  \ I 
funded  debt,  on  the  1st 
of  Feb.,  1817,  when  the  ! 
English  and  Irtih  ct-  f 
chequers  were  conwli-  J 
dated  ...  I 

Debt  cancelled  from  tho) 
1st  of  Feb.,  1817,  to  6th  \ 
of  January,  1836  . J 

Debt,  and  charge  thoroon  | 
Stli  of  January,  1886  j 


239^60,148 


Ftmjka«ia)  Vran 


Doitrlplloa  of  IkM 


from  1850  ti>  1864,  hss  been  as  follows  mdepndence  from  hostile  attack.  The 

, British  army  has  been  employed  m every  quarter 
Dcict infirm  of  i>«bi  of  the  world,  and  has  everywhere  exhibited  all 

™n — I those  qualities  that  go  to  form  a perfect  military 

| Fu»4ivi  | fnfm>dgj  . force — the  most  an  flinch  ing  courage,  combined 

' g I - with  the  greatest  patience  and  fortitude  under  pri- 

1850  773  168J16  17,758,790  790,927,016  vations  and  hardships,  and  the  constant  obeerv- 
1851 1 759^7airt9  17J66.600  ! 787,029!  162  an«»  of  the  strictest  discipline. 

1862!  765^126,682  ! 7 .742,800  782.869^183  Hie  British  army  is  recruited  by  means  of 
1868  761. 822,704  17,742,500  779^65,804  voluntary  eutiatment  only ; and  it  is  to  lie  hoped 
18.M  756,811,701  16,024,100  771^35^1  aj|  attempts  to  intrmlui*  the  conscription 

is  nt^ni  Sjsiiwo  ry?rr"\  ",v 

1857  780  119  722  27,989,000  808,106,722  *n  future  than  that  which  has  hitherto  attended 

185S  7791225A96  26,911  ]oOO  806A*iL99&  them.  If  soldiers  could  not  be  prcnrti red  by  other 

1859  786.801,154  18,277,400  805.078.654  means,  necessity  would  form  a valid  excuse  for 

1860  785,962,000  16,228,300  ^,iw,»oo  the  lntxoductmn  of  a conscription.  But  no  such 

1861  786,119,609  necessity  has  ever  existed.  No  country  that 

1862  784,262,338  ie/drf.900  800,4.0,238  fnir  lro(11Vu  which 

1863  78*J»«,729  18,496,400  799,802.139  cnoOM* \u>  pay  lair  wages  w its  troops^  anownicii 

1864  777  429,224  13,188,000  790^45,224  treats  them  ilh  men  employed  in  the  service  of 

■ J ! — tlicir  country  should  be  treated,  can  ever  want  lor 


April  5,  1850  773,168^16  17,758,700  ! 790,997, 016 

„ 1861  769,272.662  17,766,600  t 787,029,162 

„ 18/-2  765,126^82  17,742^00  782,869^82 

„ 1853  761,622,704  17.742,500  779^65.8^14 

1854  755,811,701  16,024.100  771,335,801 
Msrch  81, 18M  762,064,119  28,161, 400  775.216.619 

,,  I860  775.780,994  28,182,700  803,913,694 


1860  785,962,000  16,228,300  802,190,300 

1861  785,1 19,609  16,689.000  801,808,609 

1862  784,262,33*  ; l«J!17.900  800,770,28* 

1868  783,806,739  16,495,400  799^02,189 

JR6I  777,129,224  , 18.186,000  790^65,224 
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a supply  of  voluntary  recruit*.  Tlie  annual 
Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Articles  «of  War  issued  by 
the  crown,  and  subjoined  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  con- 
stitute the  code  of  martial  law  in  force  in  the 
British  army. 

According  to  the  army  estimates  laid  l»efore  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  session  of  I #04,  the  total  force  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  18G4-&*, 
consisted  of  1M5.7G6  men.  This  force  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  regiments,  depot*,  and 
training  establishment* : — 


- 

Nmj-oimroli. 

Y«*r  184*-4J5 

Officer* 

Oftlfrri. 

Trum|»«er», 

Rank  sad 
File  ; 

Drummer* 

1 

Offlrrrs  on  the  Gene- ! 

103 

ral  .Staff  . . . / 

RiconfKXTS 

132 

Royal  Horse  Artillery  . 
Life  Guards  and  Horse  | 

84*. 

£»0 

1,720 

1,029 

192 

Guards  . . . > 

Cavalry  of  the  Line 

67* 

1,001 

8.432 

Roval  Artillrry  . 

805 

1,715 

14,724 

Hiding  Establishment . 

4 

• 13 

Royal  Engineer*  . 

4<M 

374 

3,918 

Military  Train 

107 

2“0 

1,534 

FootGunrds 

257 

446 

5,600 

Infantry  of  the  Line  . 
Army  Hospital  Cor|)«  . 
Commissariat  Staff  I 

3,840 

1 

1 

7,156 

220 

112 

71,750 

759 

488 

Corps  . . .1 

West  India  Regiments. 

240 

330 

Colonial  Corps 

185 

3413 

3,1»2 

Total  . 

6,613 

12,203 

117,491 

DkiiVts  op  Iniuak  Re- 

oiMKvrs 

Roval  Horse  Artillery  . 

K 

35 

404 

4 'nvalry 

44 

143 

627  1 i 

Roval  Artillery  . 

23 

„!> 

1.341 

Infantry 

3*1 

770 

5,500  | 

Total  . 

456 

1,019 

Rprnrrmo  and  ornEii 

E*<TAItUSHMKXT8  t — 
Cavalry  depot*  . 

18 

23 

i 



Infantry  dopAt*  . 

180 

176 

— 

Rix'ruitiug  Establish- 1 

36 

54 

UMQtS  • • ) 

Instruction  in  Gunnery 

30 

48 

„ Knfiruvring 

— 

15 

— 

„ Musketry  . 

27 

55 

38 

Total  . . 

261 

353 

86 

Trainino  School*: — 

Cad'*tCom|»nny,Wool-  1 
wieh  . . . f 

12 

21 

» l 

Royal  Military  Col- ) 

14 

35 

lege,  Sandhurst  ( 

Regimental  Schools 

— 

215 

a 

Total  . . 

26 

271 

u!  ■ 

Rktaittciatiox 
Total  General  Staff 

103 

| 1 

— 1 1 

„ Regiment*  . 

6,613 

12,203 

117,491  1 

„ Indian  1 

Regiments  ! 
„ Recruiting  and  ) , 

456 

1,019 

7,872  t 

i * 

other  Esta- M 
Mishments  I j 

261 

353 

84! 

1 

„ Training  Schools 

26 

271 

12  ! , 

Total  . . . ] 

*,4.10 

13,846 

125,461  a 

- 1 

countries,  in  1792,  1815,  and  1853.  The  state- 
ment may  sene  as  a comparative  table  in  regard 
to  the  actual  strength  of  the  army  : — 


1792 

1815 

1855 

A(  Home  sod  In  the  Colonic*. 

Household  Cavalry  . 

779 

1 ,504 

1.308 

Foot  Guards  . 

S.’W 

9,612 

1.21)0 

4’ftvftlrv  of  the  Line 

3.4R9 

16,477 

7,583 

Infantry  of  the  Line 

36,698 

138,701 

78,581 

Garrison  battalion  . 

— 

1.823 

— 

Veteran  RattaJlons  . 

- — 

2,922 

— 

West  India  Regiments  . 

— 

8,798 

3,417 

Colonial  Corps 

— 

7,147 

5,574 

Fend  hies 

— 

3.24i* 

— 

Foreign  Corps  . 

— 

21.314 

— 

Augmentation  In  progress 

— 

9,14* 

— 

46,552 

220,714 

101,723 

India 

Cavalry  of  the  Line 

612 

5.556 

3,165 

Infantry  of  the  Line 

10,18* 

24,045 

27,144 

Totals  . 

57,242 

250,314 

132,032 

The  British  forces  in  India,  exclusive  of  depots 


Officer* 

| Son.mmml*. 
•iannl  « >ftcrr», 
Trump^cr*. 

1 snd  Drummer* 

Its nk  snil 
File  1 

Royal  Horse  Artillery 

202 

244 

2,680  | 

Cavalry  of  the  Line  . i 

352  ! 

674 

5.4W2 

Royal  Artillery  . 

693 

874 

9,210  1 

Infantry  of  the  Line 

2,200 

3,825 

46,760 

! 

Total  . 

3,445 

5,517 

63.722  1 

1 

The  troops  here  enumerated  do  not  constitute 


Subjoined  is  an  account,  taken  from  official  docu- 
ments, of  the  regular  troops  (exclusive  of  the  ord- 
nance) ai  home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  foreigu 


The  pay  and  other  emoluments  of  the  officers 
nd  men  depend  partly  on  the  length  of  their 
i-rvice  and  partly  on  the  department  of  the  ser- 
ice  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  household 


!</.  Soldiers,  however, 


The  volunteer  force,  which,  though  of  old  ilate, 
i as  been  newly  reconstructed,  forms  a very  im- 
lortaut  ImhIv  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The 


in  1801:  this  last  numl«*r  being  compos'd 
of  662 light  horse,  23,368  artillery,  2.904  engineers, 
656  mounted  rifles,  ami  134,096  rifle  volunteers. 
There  is  no  volunteer  force  in  Ireland. 
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From  a return  made  to  the  Hmue  of  Commons 
at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1804,  it  npj>ears  that,  in 
April  1801,  there  were  109,760  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  in  Her  Majesty’s  land  forces  who 
declared  themselves  Episeoj  Wiliam*,  20,798  Presby- 
terians, 5,290  other  Protestants,  and  58,508  Homan 
Catholics,  The  numlierof  EpiseojMdians  is  rather 
decreasing.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  artillery 
increase;  in  1801  they  were  but  3.344,  but  by 
April  1804  they  had  increased  to  8,161.  Out  of 
the  58,508  Homan  Catliolics  in  the  army,  40,348 
were  in  the  infantry;  of  the  135,818  Protestants,  j 
only  82,518.  In  the  royal  marines  there  were  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1864,  12,398  Episcopalians 
410  Presbyterians,  2,379  other  Protestants,  and 

I, 148  Homan  Catholics. 

In  round  numbers,  every  soldier  of  the  British 
army  costs  the  country  IDOL  per  annum.  But  this 
sum  includes  all  extraneous  military  expenses,  as 
well  as  the  disbursement  for  the  non-effective 
services. 

The  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a perpetual 
establishment,  and  the  statutes  and  orders  by  which 
it  is  governed  and  its  discipline  maintained—  un- 
like the  military  laws,  which  the  sovereign  has 
alnolute  power  to  frame  under  the  authority  of  an 
Aet  of  Parliament — have  been  permanently  esta- 
blished and  defined  with  great  precision  by  the 
legislature.  The  distinction  also  prevails  in  the 
mode  of  voting  the  charge  f»>r  these  two  forces. 
For  the  army,  the  first  vote  sanctions  the  number 
of  men  to  be  maintained ; the  second,  the  charge 
for  their  pay  and  maintenance.  For  the  navy,  no 
vote  is  taken  for  the  niimlar  of  men ; the  first 
vote  is  for  the  wages  of  the  stated  number  of  men 
and  l»oys  to  lie  maintained ; and  though  the  result 
may  be  the  same,  this  distinction  exists  Isith  in 
practice  and  principle. 

The  navy  is  governed  by  the  lord  high  admiral 
for  the  time  l>eing,  or  by  a body  of  commissioners 
called  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of  which  the  power 
is,  in  fact,  vested  in  the  first  lord.  This  board 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  naval  matters;  all 
ap|M>intment8  of  commissioned  officers,  and  war- 
rant officers  with  some  exceptions;  promotion, 
honours,  pensions;  and  the  general  control  of 
everything  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  fleet. 

Those  who  enter  the  sendee  with  a view  to  ob- 
tain commissions,  begin  as  volunteers,  and  then 
serve  as  midshipmen ; after  six  years  in  the  latter 
character,  and  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen,  they 
pass  an  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant  — 
the  lowest  commissioned  officer.  But  the  attain-  j 
ment  of  a commission,  and  subsequent  promotion,  j 
are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the.  admiralty. 
Certain  advantages  an*  enjoyed  by  those  who  ] 
have  completed  their  education  as  students  at  the 
naval  college  of  Portsmouth.  The  discipline  of 
the  navy  is  maintained  by  articles  embodied  in 
acts  of  parliament.  Sailors  enter  the  navy  by 
voluntary  enlistment : but  in  cases  of  emergency 
they  may  be  obtained  by  impressment.  The  power 
of  the  government  to  impress  seamen  for  the  fleet 
is  of  such  ancient  date  that  it  is  said  to  Ik*  part  of 
the  common  law.  It  has  no  direct  statutory  sanc- 
tion, though  the  preamble  of  the  stat.  2 Rich.  II. 
c.  4,  by  its  recital  of  the  arrest  and  retention  of 
mariners  for  the  king’s  service,  shows  that  it  was 
at  that  time  a well-known  practice,  and  its  exist- 
ence has  also  been  incidentally  recognised  by  se- 
veral later  statutes.  The  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice has  been  warranted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
service,  to  enable  the  admiralty  to  man  a fleet 
with  sjiecd  on  an  emergency.  The  authority  of 
parliament  in  the  control  of  the  navy  was  iirst. 
exercised  in  16(11,  by  an  enactment  of  13  Charles 

II. ,  i>asAcd  to  regulate  the  government  of  the  fleet. 
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This  act  was  repealed  by  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  23, 
which  was  explained  and  amended  by  the  19  Geo. 
III.  c.  17.  These  two  latter  statutes  contain  the 
articles  of  war  ami  the  rules  for  holding  naval 
courts  martial,  and  form  the  permanent  cotie  under 
which  the  navy  is  governed.  The  laws  relating 
to  the  pay  of  the  navy  were  consolidated  ami 
amended  by  stat.  11  Geo.  IV.  c.  20. 

Fora  number  of  years  the  navy  of  the  U.  King- 
dom has  cost,  on  the  average,  aliout  10,000,0004 
per  annum.  The  parliamentary  grant  for  the  na- 
val force,  for  the  financial  year  1864-5,  amounted 
to  10,118^804,  divided  as  follows: — 

Wages  to  Seamen  anil  Marines  . . . £1,874.047 

Victuals  and  i loth  lug  for  ditto  ...  1, 304,119 

Admiralty  Office  .....  168,605 

Coast  Guard  Service,  Royal  Naval  Coast 

Volunteers,  and  lloyal  Naval  Reserve  . 300,718 

Scientific  Branch 71,970 

Her  Majesty's  Establishment  at  Home  . 192,574 

Her  Majesty's  Establishment*  Abroad  . 37,066 

Wages  to  Artificers,  Ate.,  employed  in  Her 
Majesty's  Establishment*  at  Homo  . 1,275,316 

Wages  to  Artificer*.  Ate.,  employed  In  Her 
Majesty’s  Establishment*  Abroad  . . 69,305 

Naval  Stores  for  the  Huildlng,  Repair,  and 
Outfit  of  the  Fleet;  Steam  Machinery, 
and  Ships  built  by  contract 
Section  I.  Stonikeeiwr-Oenernl  of  the 

• Navy 1,164,100 

Section  II.  Controller  of  the  Navy  . 663,312 

New  Works,  Improvements,  and  lle|>airs 

In  the  Yanis,  ic 449,298 

Medicines  and  Medical  Stores  . . . 64,359 

Miscellaneous  Services  ....  102,320 

Total  for  the  Effective  Service  . £8,736,406 

Half -pay.  Reserved  Half-pay,  ami  Retired 
Pay  to  Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Royal 
Marines  .......  697.790 

Military  Pensions  and  Allowances  . . 490,201 

Civil  Pensions  and  Allowances  . . . m^88 

Total  for  the  NavakService  . . £10,118, 380 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain,  on  January  1,  1865, 
numbered  975  shijw  of  all  classes,  including  ‘non- 
effective  sailing  ships.'  The  list  comprised  72  ves- 
sels ranking  as  line-of-battle  ships,  mounting  from 
74  to  131  guns  each;  39  of  from  50  guns  to  72 
guns  each  ; 69  frigates  of  from  24  guns  to  46  guns 
each,  most  of  which  were  of  a tonnage  and  horse- 
power equal  to  a line-of-lwttle  ship;  30  screw  cor- 
vettes, each  mounting  21  guns;  and  upwards  of 
600  vessels  of  all  classes  mounting  less  than  20 
guns.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a fleet 
of  185  gun  lx >ats,  each  mounting  two  heavy  Arm- 
strong guns,  and  of  60  horse- j>ower,  besides  a 
numerous  squadron  of  iron  and  wooden  morinr- 
vcsscls,  built  during  the  Russian  war,  and  laid  up 
at  Chatham.  The  numlier  of  line-ofbnttlc  and 
other  steamers  composing  the  squadron  on  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station  was  29. 
The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  numbered  28 
vessels  of  all  classes.  The  East  India  and  Chum 
squadrons  consisted  of  61  vessels,  including  gun- 
boats. The  numlier  of  ships  stationed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  was  22.  The  Pacific  squadron  num- 
bered 13  ships,  ami  that  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  America  1 1 ships.  There  were  8 line-of-battle 
and  other  ships  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  7 ships  were  attached  to  the  Australian 
station.  The  Channel  squadron  consisted  of  5 
ships,  all  iron-plated. 

The  iron-plated  or  armour  clad  fleet,  built  or 
building,  consisted,  according  to  a return  ordered 
j by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  3,  186-1,  of  27 
j ships  and  7 floating  batteries. 

I Colonies  anti  Dependencies. — The  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain  embrace  about  one- 
j third  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  nearly  a 
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fourth  of  its  population.  The  area  of  these  pos- 
sesion* covers  3,31!M>4(.)  square  miles,  or  nearly 
thirty  times  the  extent  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Exclusive  of  India,  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
the  jx>ssesttions  of  Great  Britain,  the  colonies  may 
be  divided  into  four  principal  groups,  namely,  those 
in  North  America;  in  Central  America, or  the  West 
Indies : in  Australasia ; and  in  Africa.  At  present, 
the  North  American  group  takes  precedence  over 
the  others  in  regard  to  population : out  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  or 
perhaps  two,  its  growth  will  l>e  outstripped  by 
that  of  the  much  younger  colonies  of  Australasia. 
Official  returns,  calculated  for  the  year  1862,  state 
the  area  and  population  of  the  British  possessions 
as  follows : — 


1‘tmmlnni 

Arra 

Population 

India  . . . 

Sq.'nilln 

933,722 

Number 

135.634.244 

North  America 
Canada 

• • 

242.482 

2,507,657 

New  Brunswick 

27.037 

l»;L8nrt 

Nora  Scotia 

13.820 

277.117 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2 1 73 

80.857 

Newfoundland  . 

122.638 

British  Columbia 

• 

200.000 

No  return 

Total  of  North  Amcri- ) 
can  Colonies  . } 

323.162 

3.182.069 

Bermuda 

2Q 

10.982 

Honduras  . 

17.000 

23,635 

West  Indies  : 

Bahamas  . . 

3.522 

27.619 

Turks  Islands  . 

— 

4,372 

Jamaica  . 

6.400 

377.433 

Virgin  Islands  . 

6.051 

Ft.  Christopher 

20.741 

9.822 

Nevis 

Antigua  . 

37.125 

Montserrat 

a 

7.053 

Dominica . 

m 

23353 

St.  Lucia  . 

aoo 

27,141 

St.  Vincent 

m 

31,733 

Barbados 

J66 

152.727 

Grenada  . 

m 

31.900 

Toltogo  . 

21 

13.410 

81.438 

Trinidad  . 

2.012 

BritL-h  Guiana 

• 

76.000 

127.695 

Total  for  West  Indies  . 

89.389 

986.347 

Falkland  Islands 

. 

13,000 

566 

Australasia  : 

New  South  Wales 

478.861 

348.546 

Victoria  . 

540.322 

South  Australia 

300.000 

126.830 

Western  Australia 

43.000 

1S.593 

Tasmania . 

22.629 

89.977 

139,968 

New  Zealand  . 

95.000 

Queensland 

359.000 

Total  for  Australasia  . 

1.587.434 

1.291.351 

Hongkong  . 

22 

94.917 

Lahunn  • 

2.442 

Ceylon  • 

24.70<l 

70S 

1.919.487 

Mauritius  . 

322.517 

Natal  . 

IP.OnO 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

104,931 

267.096 

St.  Helena  . 

41 

6.  son 

Gold  Coast  . • 

6.000 

151.346 

Sierra  Leone 

800 

41.624 

Gambia  . • 

_ 

Gibraltar  . 

If 

1TT^3 

Malta  . . . 

1 15 

General  total. 

The  growth  of  the  British  colonial  empire — re- 
sult of  three  centuries — of  peaceful  and  warlike  en- 
terprise—Is  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Colon  in  amt  Drpcndrnetca 

Dale  ami  Mode  of  Acquisition 

Europe  : 

Gibraltar  . . 

Captnre  . 

• 

1704 

Heligoland  . 

Cession 

. 

1814 

Maltu  and  Goto  . • 

Asia  : 

Capture  . 

• 

1800 

Ceylon .... 

Capitulation 

. 

1796 

Bengal ...  "1 

Madras  . . > 

N.  W.  Provinces  . 
Puujaub  . . J 

quest  at  various 
periods  from 

1623  to  1849 

Hongkong  . 

Treaty 

1843 

Labuan  ... 

Africa  : 

Cession  • 

1846 

Cape  nf  Good  Hope 

Capitulation 

1806 

Gambia 

Settlement 

1631 

Gold  Coast  . 

1661 

Natal  . . . . 

„ 

1838 

St.  Helena  . 

1651 

Sierra  Leono 

1787 

Mauritius  ... 
America  : 

Capitulation 

1810 

Bermuda 

Settlement 

1609 

British  Columbia 

— 

Canada,  Lower  . 

Capitulation 

and 

1759 

Canada,  Upper  . 

Cession 

. : 

1763 

New  Brunswick  . 
Newfoundland  . 
Nova  Scotia 

Settlement 

1497 

Prince  Edward  Inland 
Guiana,  British  . 

Capitulation 

1803 

Falkland  Islands.  . 

West  Indies: 

Cession  . 

1837 

Antigua 

Settlement 

1632 

Bnhninas 

,, 

1629 

Barbadoce  . 

1605 

Dominica 

Cession  . 

1763 

Grvnnda 

,, 

1763 

Honduras  . 

Capitulation 

1670 

Jamaica 

1655 

Montserrat  . 

Settlement 

1632 

Nevis  .... 

1628 

St.  Kitts 

Capitulation 

1623 

1650 

St.  Lucia 

1803 

St.  Vincent  . 

Cc*«ion  . 

1763 

Tobago 

„ . 

1763 

Tortola,  Ac. 

Settlement 

1665 

Trinidad  . 

Capitulation 

1797 

Turks  Island  » . 

Aurtralakia  : 

Settlement 

1629 

Australia,  South  . 

Settlement 

1836 

Australia,  West  . 

„ 

1829 

New  South  Wales  . 

1787 

Queensland  . 

1859 

New  Zealand 

„ 

1839 

Tasmania  . 

1803 

Victoria  . • • 

1836 

The  total  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  the  kingdom  were  of  the  value  of  12.1  to.377/,  in 
1861,  of  1 1 igSj I'.i/.  in  1862,  and  «.f  •">.!' 1 ■.‘.'•M/. 
in  1863.  (For  further  details  see  the  names  of  the 
various  colonies  and  dependencies.) 

History. — A sketch  will  be  found  in  the  article 
England  of  the  prinri|>al  events  in  the  history 
of  that  most  important  part  of  the  empire.  The 
leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  latter  are : — 

L The  invasion  and  establishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish power  in  I reland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

II.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  1604,  on  the  accession  of  James,  king 
of  Scotland,  to  the  throne  of  England,  vacant  by 
the  dcatli  of  Elizabeth. 

III.  The  great  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
L followed  by  the  execution  of  that  monarch  in 
1649;  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660. 

IV.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  which  expelled 
the  family  of  Stuart  from  the  throne;  defined 
and  firmly  established  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution; and  introduced  a liberal,  tolerant,  and 
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really  responsible  system  of  government,  under  I 
William  III.,  l*rince  of  Orange. 

V.  The  establishment  of  the  legislative  union 
of  England  ami  Scotland,  1707. 

VI.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  1714. 

VII.  The  American  war,  1776-1784. 

VIII.  The  war  with  revolutionary  France,  1793- 
1815. 

IX.  The  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  1799. 

X.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  183*2. 

XI.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  18,‘U. 

XII.  The  transferor  the  administration  of  India 
to  the  Imperial  government,  1*58. 

BRITTANY,  or  BRETAGNE,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Franco, 
occupying  the  pen insula  of  that  name  on  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  now  distributed  among  the  dept*, 
of  Loire  Infericure,  Ille-et-Vilainc,  Finis terre, 
Morbihan.  and  Cdtew-dn-Nnrd. 

BRIVE,  or  ERIVK-LA-GAILLARDE,  a town 
of  France,  dcp.  Corrfcze,  cap.  armnd.,  in  a lieautiful 
and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Corrfeze,  15  m.  SW. Tulle. 
Pop.  9.854  in  1861.  The  town  is  well  built,  the 
houses  being  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  covered  with 
alates.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  wine,  chest- 
nuts, and  cattle,  and  is  the  centra  of  the  trade  ill 
trutHes  and  r olailee*  trutfVra.  The  famous  ( 'ordinal 
DuUds  was  a native  of  Brive. 

BRIXILAM,  a sea-port  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  Haytor,  186  m.  WSW.  London  by 
road,  and  225  m.  by  Groat  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  town  4.390  in  1861.  Area  of  par.  5,210  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  5.984  in  1861.  The  town  is  built  in 
a narrow  ravine  opening  towards  the  sea,  ami  on 
the  cliffs  impending  over  it  on  either  side,  and  Is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  In  the 
latter  the  buildings  are  much  crowded,  in  narrow 
irregular  streets  ami  alleys;  but  the  upper  town 
contains  many  good  houses,  as  does  also  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  is  remarkably 
picturesque.  The  church  in  the  upper  town  is 
an  ancient  structure,  with  some  interesting  mo- 
numents ; in  the  lower  town  is  a chapel  of  case, 
which  has  360  free  sittings  , the  living  is  a vicar- 
ngc  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  has  also  a Baptist  j 
and  a Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a national  school,  in-  j 
corpomted  with  an  endowed  one  founded  1634,  : 
which  educates  about  400  boys  and  girls.  Thera 
is  a pier  harbour  at  the  end  of  the  lower  town, 
consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  basin,  which  ! 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  are  safe  and 
commodious.  The  spring  tide  rises  about  24  ft,  at 
the  pier-head.  The  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  j 
connected  with  the  Torbay  fishery,  in  which  about 
120  vessels,  of  20  to  45  tons,  and  70  smaller  boats, 
are  engaged;  there  are  also  upwards  of  120  vessels 
of  60  to  120  tons,  belonging  to  the  place,  chiefly  i 
engaged  ill  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Channel. 
There  are  extensive  marble  quarries  iu  the  neigh-  \ 
bourhood.  The  most  remarkable  historical  event  | 
connected  with  this  place,  or  with  Torbay,  is  the  ; 
landing  of  William  III.  at  its  pier,  on  the  5th  of 
November.  1688. 

BROADSTAIRS,  a small  sca-pnrt  and  water- 
ing-place of  England,  co.  Kent.  E.  coast.  Isle  of 
Thanef,  half-way  between  the  N.  Foreland  ami 
Ramsgate,  69  m.  E.  by  S.  I^nidon  by  road,  and 
77  m.  by  Ixindon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway. 
Pop.  of  eccl.  distr.  1.378  in  1861.  Thera  arc  seve- 
ral good  lodging-houses,  warm  baths,  two  public 
libraries,  good  hotels,  asscmblv-room,  and  an 
episcopal  chapel,  built  in  1828.  There  in  a wooden 
pier  (formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  which 
is  accessible  for  small  vessels. 

BRODY,  a town  of  the  Austrian  States,  NE. 
part  of  Galicia,  circ.  Zloczow,  near  the  coniines  of 
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Russia,  52  m.  E.  by  N.  Lemberg;  Int.  50°  V X., 
long.  25°  18'  E.  Pop.  18,743  in  1857.  Nearly 
one-half  the  inhabitants  are  Jews.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a marshy  plain : and  the  houses  being 
mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  unpaved  and  filthy, 
it  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  it  bears — brody 
meaning  a dirty  place.  But,  notwithstanding  its 
unpromising  apj**aranee,  it  enjoys  a verv  con- 
siderable trade.  In  1779  it  acquired  the  privilege 
of  a free  commercial  town ; that  is,  a town  into 
which  commodities  may  be  imported,  and  from 
which  they  may  lie  exported  free  of  duty.  This 
franchise  has  rendered  it  an  important  emporium ; 
mid  its  fairs  arc  attended  by  dealers  from  the 
Ukraine  ami  Odessa,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as 
well  as  the  contiguous  Austrian  and  Kusdati  pro- 
vinces. The  principal  articles  brought  from  the 
I S.  are  cattle,  especially  horses,  with  hidfes,  tallow, 
and  wax,  which  are  exchanged  for  colonial  pro- 
duce, manufactured  goods,  hardware,  particularly 
| scythes,  ftirs,  and  jewellery.  There  is  a regular 
exchange  with  Odessa.  The  greater  part  of  this 
imjKirtant  trade  is  iu  the  hands  of  Jewish  mer- 
j chants  settled  at  Brody,  of  whom  many  are  verv 
opulent.  The  annual  commerce  of  the  place  is 
estimated  of  the  value  of  80,000,000  florins,  or 
j 3,000,0004  Brody  is  the  seat  of  a mercantile 
tribunal ; has  a Catholic  and  three  Greek  churches ; 
one  large  and  two  or  three  smaller  synagogues ; a 
convent  and  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; 
grammar  and  commercial  schools,  with  peculiar 
schools  for  Christians  and  Jews;  a theatre,  in 
i which,  during  the  fairs,  plays  arc  alternately  re- 
presented in  the  German  and  Polish  languages; 

! and  a Jewish  hospital.  The  town  is  on  the  estate 
I of  Count  Potocki,  who  derives  a princely  revenue 
from  it,  and  has  a large  castle  within  its  precincts, 
i BKoKK,  a village  of  Hollnmi,  6 m.  XE.  Am- 
sterdam. Pop.  1.466  in  1861.  The  village  is 
celebrated  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhab.,  but  more 
for  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  its  houses  ami 
streets,  the  attention  to  which  has  been  carried  to 
an  absurd  ami  ridiculous  excess.  The  entire  pop., 
consists  of  retired  merchants  and  their  families, 
who  amuse  themselves  in  killing  Hies,  and  keeping 
their  dwellings  free  frem  every  sjieck  of  dust. 

BROMBERG,  a town  of  Pruss  ia,  prov.  Posen, 
cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the  Bran.  6 ni.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Vistula,  at  the  junction  of  the 
railways  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw',  nml  frem  Berlin 
to  Kttnigsberg.  Pop.  22,474  in  1861 ; excl.  1,970 
military.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  of 
eastern  Prussia;  it  more  than  doubled  its  popula- 
tion in  the  20  years  1841-61.  The  canal  joining 
the  Vistula  with  the  X'et/.,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder, 
runs  between  this  tnwm  nml  N'akel  on  the  Netz.  It 
has  a court  of  apjieal  for  the  circ.,  a gymnasium, 
and  other  literary  establishments,  several  distil- 
leries and  breweries,  chicory  and  tobacco  works, 
and  a considerable  and  increasing  trade. 

BROMLEY,  a par.  nml  town  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lath  Sutton-at-Hone,  hund.  Bromley  and 
Beckenham,  10  m.  SE.  London  by  road,  and  12  m. 
by  South  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  parish  5,505  in 
1861 ; ana  4.630  acres.  The  town  ia  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Ravensbouroe,  and  chiefly  consists  of 
one  street  of  neat  respectable  houses,  extending 
for  some  distance  along  the  line  of  read  frem  the 
metropolis  to  Tunbridge.  The  church  Is  a spacious 
structure,  wdth  an  embattled  tower;  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Wcslcyans  have  each  a chapel ; a 
national  school  for  both  sexes  is  supported  by 
subscr. ; there  is  an  almshouse  for  old  |>eoplc,  rent 
free;  a charitable  cstab.,  called  Bromley  College, 
founded  in  1666,  and  enlarged  nml  endowed  by 
many  subsequent  benefactors,  supports  40  clergy  - 
[ men's  widows,  who  each  receives  384  a year,  wiili 
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coals  ami  candles : the  edifice  encloses  two  quad- 
rangular areas,  and  has  a chajsd : the  charity  is 
under  the  direction  of  14  trustees.  There  is  a 
weekly  market  on  Thursday,  a monthly  one  for 
cattle,  every  third  Thursday,  and  ann.  fairs  Feb. 
14,  Aug.  4,  cbielly  for  live  stock.  It  is  the  central 
town  of  a jioor  law  union  of  16  pars. ; its  own  rates 
average  1,200/.  The  inhah.  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture.  From  the  Hth  century  the  manor 
has  vested,  with  little  interruption,  in  the  bisllhps 
of  Rochester.  The  present  palace  was  rebuilt  on 
an  ancient  site  in  1777 ; it  is  a plain  brick  build- 
ing, on  an  eminence  \ m.  from  the  town;  an 
ancient  spring  in  its  gardens  has  medicinal  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  Tunbridge:  after  being 
neglected  two  or  three  centuries,  it  was  reopened 
in  1750,  and  continues  to  !*■  much  resorted  to.  Its 
weekly  market  was  granted  to  the  town  in  1477. 

BKOMSGROVK,  n par.  ami  town  of  England, 
co.  Worcester,  hund.  Half-shire,  108  m.  KW.  Lon- 
don by  road,  and  127A  m.  by  London  and  North  ; 
Western  railway  rid  Birmingham.  Pop.  of  town,  | 
6,202,  and  of  parish  10,822  in  1801.  'Fite  town  ; 
is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Salwarp,  in  a 
fertile  ami  well  wooded  vale,  and  chiefly  consists 
of  one  s]kaciou8  street  about  a mile  in  length.  Its 
church,  on  a gentle  rise,  has  a tower  and  spire, 
together  180  ft.  in  height,  and  considered  the  finest 
in  the  co.  There  are  three  dissenting  chapels;  a 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  (in 
which  twelve  boys  are  clothed  ami  educated,  with 
seven  scholarships,  and  six  fellowships  in  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford) ; and  a town-hall,  with  a 
market-place  under  it.  The  weekly  market  is  on 
Tuesday;  two  annual  fairs  are  held,  June  24  and 
Oct.  1.  Nail-making  is  the  chief  business  of  the 
place;  there  is  also  a large  button  manufactory. 
In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Stoke  Prior  there  are 
large  salt  and’nlkali-  works,  in  which  some  of  the 
inliab.  of  Bromsgrovo  are  employed:  the  linen 
manufacture  was  formerly  earned  on,  hut  is  now 
extinct.  The  line  of  the  Rimuiighain  and  Glou-  ! 
center  railway  passes  near  the  town.  It  is  the  ■ 
central  town  of  a poor  law  union  of  nine  parishes; 
its  own  rates  average  8,000/. ; it  has  five  guardians. 
A court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40*.  is  held  in 
the  town  every  third  Wednesday.  Bromsgrove 
Lickey,  a lofty  range,  in  which  the  Salwarp,  Rea, 
and  some  other  streams,  have  their  source,  lies  on 
the  N.  of  the  town. 

BROMYARD,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Hereford,  hund.  Brexash,  110  m.  NW.  London. 
Pop.  of  town  1,885,  and  of  parish  2,005  in  1861 ; , 
area,  0,810  acres.  The  town,  situated  near  the 
Frame,  in  an  orchard  district,  consists  of  several  j 
irregular  streets,  which  are  paved  and  lighted; 
many  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.  There  is  a s|>acinus 
church,  in  the  Norman  style;  an  Independent 
chapel ; a free  grammar-school  founded  by  Eliza- 
beth ; a national  school,  for  120  children;  ami  j 
almshouses  for  seven  old  women.  The  weekly  I 
market  is  Monday:  com,  cheese,  and  butter  are  j 
the  chief  articles.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hund.  are 
hehi  in  the  town.  The  jiar.  com  prises  three  town- 
ships and  one  chapelrv. 

BRONTE,  or  1IRO&TI,  a town  of  Sicily,  Val  di 
Catania,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  Giarctta  at  the  W. 
base  of  Mount  .Etna.  22  m.  NNW.  Catania.  Pop. 

1 1 ,629  in  1801.  The  town  has  several  churches 
and  convents;  is  health y ; has  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  paper;  and  the  adjacent  territory 
produces  com,  wine,  silk,  pestachio  nuts,  and 
ahnomls.  l»rd  Nelson  was  created  Duke  of  Bronte 
in  1781k  with  an  income  of  6,oo0  oncie  a year. 

BROOKLYN.  a suburb  of  New  York,  on  Long 
Lsland.  See  Nkw  York. 

BUUMiLKY,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 


1 land,  eo.  Salop,  bund.  Wenlock,  127  m.  NW. 
London,  on  the  Severn,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Madeley.  Area  of  par.  1.550  acres;  pop. 
4,724  in  1861.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
one  long  street,  with  smaller  ones  branching  off 
to  the  different  collieries  and  other  works.  It  has 
a ftarish  church,  and  chapels  for  different  denomi- 
nations of  dissenters ; ami  there  is  n chapel  of  ease 
at  Jacktield,  within  the  parish.  It  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  t*or.  of  Wenlock.  Courts  leet 
for  the  manor  are  held  in  the  town-hall  in  April 
and  October,  at  the  latter  of  which  four  constables 
are  appointed ; and  a court  of  requests,  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  is  held  generally  every 
alternate  Wednesday.  There  are  here  extensive 
coal  and  iron  mines,  with  large  iron-foundries;  ami 
it  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of 
tobacco-pipes  ami  garden-pots.  A burning  spring 
or  well  was  discovered  here  in  1711,  which  dis- 
appeared on  the  sinking  of  a coal  mine  in  1755. 
Owing  to  the  depression  of  the  iron  trade,  the 
town  declined  considerably  previously  to  the  census 
of  1881,  there  having  been  a falling  oil*  in  tin; 
|s>pulation.  since  1811,  of  nearly  an  eighth  part ; 
the  pop.  af  the  latter  period  being  4,580;  but  in 
1841  it  hud  nearly  recovered  its  old  level,  and  in 
1801  showed  a slight  increase. 

BROUAGE,  a town  and  sea-port  of  France, 
dep.  Charcnte  Infe'ricure,  on  the  strait  dividing 
the  Island  of  Oleron  from  the  mainland,  8 m. 
SSW.  Rochefort  by  railway.  Pop.  GO  1 in  1861. 
Its  |s>rt  admits  only  of  vessels  of  small  burden. 
Around  the  town  are  extensive  salt  marshes,  from 
which  salt  is  obtained  in  great  quant ities,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality.  To  facilitate  its  shipment,  the 
marshes  arc  traversed  by  a canal  running  from  t he 
Charcnte  above  Rochefort  to  a little  below  Brouagc. 

BRUGES,  a city  of  Belgium,  cap.  W.  Flanders, 
ami  of  an  arrond.  and  5 cantons,  in  a vast  level 
plain  of  satulv  soil  at  the  junction  of  the  canals 
fratn  Ghent,  Osteml,  and  L’Eclusc,  aiul  at  the 
railway  from  (intend  to  Antwerp;  7 m.  fram  the 
N.  Sea.  12  m.  E.  Osteml,  24  m.  WNW.  Ghent,  and 
GO  m.  N W.  Brussels.  Bruges  is  the  seat  of  an  episco- 
|ad  see  under  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin ; the  seat  i»f 
a court  of  assize,  of  a high  court  of  justice,  and  of  a 
court  of  commerce.  Pop.  in  1830,42,108;  in  1838, 
44,374;  and  48,673  in  I85G.  This  last  enumera- 
tion showed  a decrease  of  635  in  the  preceding 
decennial  period,  the  pop.  of  1846  having  been 
40,808.  The  city  has  a are.  of  nearly  U in.,  and 
is  entered  by  six  gates.  It  has  six  large  squares, 
in  which  are  held  weekly  markets  and  annual 
fairs,  ami  above  200  streets  and  lanes;  some  are 
wide  and  handsome,  and  all  are  generally  clean. 
Many  large  and  noble  ancient  mansions,  and 
spacious  public  edifices,  present  their  pointed 
gables  to  the  streets,  and  afford  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  ornamental  Gothic  architecture  of  tho 
middle  ages,  reminding  the  spectator  of  the  gran- 
deur and  opulenceof  Bruges  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  its  gorgeous  halls  and  courts  were  scenes  of 
regal  pomp  and  pageantry.  Bruges,  in  common 
with  all  the  towns  of  W.  Flanders,  is  destitute  of 
spring  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged, 
ns  were  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to  have 
recourse  to  supplies  fram  the  clouds.  For  this 
purpose  every  house  is  provided  with  a cistern  for 
collecting  nun  fram  its  roof;  and  that  which 
gathers  in  the  ditches  of  the  ramparts  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery  to  public  foun- 
tains and  tanks,  whence  it  is  distributed  in  pipes 
throughout  the  city.  There  are  54  bridges  across 
the  numerous  canals,  by  which  the  streets  arc 
intersected,  of  which  12  are  of  wood,  ami  rotatory, 
and  42  of  stone  or  brick  : hence  the  Flemish  imtnc 
of  the  place, — BrUgge,  that  is,  bridge* ; in  French 
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Bruges.  The  Ostend  canal  presents  an  expanse  of 
surface  that  resembles  a stately  river,  and  is  wufli- 
cicntly  wide  and  deep  to  admit  the  passage  of  ships 
of  5t)0  tons  from  the  sea.  The  canal  to  Ghent  is 
also  navigable  tor  large  and  heavy  vessels.  Its 
treJuchuit , or  passage-boat,  is  a huge  floating  hotel, 
affording  everv  accommodation ; but  delicate 
IKissengiTs  are  liable  to  much  annoyance  from  the 
state  of  the  nearly  stagnant  water,  which  often  is 
nearly  black  with  putridity,  ami  covered  with  dead 
fish,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  extensive  steeping  of 
tlax  in  the  river  Lvs,  which  joins  the  canal  at 
Ghent,  The  level  character  of  the  country  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  between  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
a distance  of  nearly  35  m.,  this  great  canal  haa  not 
a single  lock.  The  central  basiu  of  dock  of  Bruges 
is  capable  of  containing  above  lot)  vessels  always 
afloat;  and  the  convenient  quays,  stores,  and  spa- 
cious warehouses  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  afford 
great  facilities  for  the  desjtatch  of  business.  The 
city  is  advantageously  situated  for  both  maritime 
and  inland  commerce;  and  though  its  commercial 
transactions  arc  now  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of 
which  it  justly  boasted  in  the  loth  century,  they 
are  |>erHeveringly  carried  on  with  most  of  the 
principal  ports  of  France,  Spain,  Holland.  Italy, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  llusctia. 

The  leading  manufactures  of  Bruges  consist  of 
lace,  linens,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  of  salt 
and  sugar  refining.  Breweries  are  numerous ; and 
several  establishments  are  in  operation  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  pottery,  leather,  tobacco,  and 
especially  for  bleaching,  distilling,  and  dyeing. 
The  blue  dyes  of  the  stuffs  of  Bruges  are  believed 
to  derive  their  peculiar  excellence  from  the  qua- 
lity of  the  canal  water  in  which  they  are  scoured. 
The  lace  manufacture  is  the  most  important.  It 
employs  7,400  persons,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  wh<4e  population.  Children  are  taught,  to 
make  lace  in  at  least  2(H)  schools  established  fur 
this  purftose.  The  export*  comprise  com,  cattle, 
and  other  agricultural  produce  of  the  soil,  and 
the  products  of  the  various  manufactories.  The 
imports  consist  of  wool,  cotton,  metals,  dye-woods, 
drugs, wines,  and  miscellaneous  foreign  productions. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (Ouser  Vrouw).  the 
tower  of  which  is  so  lofty,  that  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  particularly  clear,  it  is  visible  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  interior  contains  an 
exquisitely  carved  pulpit ; a marble  stat  ue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo, 
and  for  which  Horace  Walpole  offered  30,000 
florins  ; and  two  costly  old  monuments  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundv,  and  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  richly 
gilded  bronze  and  silver.  The  old  Gothic  hospital 
of  St,  John,  and  the  elegant  cathedral  of  St. 
Saviour,  have  several  celebrated  pictures  by  Hans 
Hemling,  Van  Dyke,  and  others.  In  the  great 
hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  is  the  public  library, 
containing  many  curious  illuminated  MSS.,  a 
missal  of  Lhe  Hth  century,  and  the  scheme  of  a 
lottery  drawn  at  Bruges  in  1445.  These,  and 
other*  Gothic  buildings  in  the  city,  belong  gene- 
rally to  the  14th  century,  and  are  ornamented 
with  windows  of  rich  coloured  glass,  sculptured 
monuments,  and  paintings  by  the  old  Flemish 
masters,  hi  the  great  square  is  a lofty  Gothic 
tower  or  belfry,  the  most  beautiful  in  Kurojie,  and 
its  chimes  or  carillon * arc  esteemed  the  most  com- 
plete and  harmonious  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
only  superior  qualities  are  approved  iti  this  sjicde* 
of  musical  inst  rument,  or  rather  machine.  In  this 
tower  there  are  forty-eight,  hells,  some  weighing 
six  tons:  they  are  played  upon  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  commonly  by  means  of  on  immense  copper 


cylinder  communicating  with  the  clock,  and  weigh- 
ing about  nine  tons.  Its  surface  is  pierced  by 
80,500  square  holes,  so  that  an  infinite  variety  of 
air*  may  be  set.  upon  it,  by  merely  shifting  the 
iron  pegs  that  lift  the  hammers.  On  particular 
days  a paid  professor  of  music  performs  the  finest 
pieces  oy  striking  with  great  effort  upon  huge 
keys  with  well-guarded  fists,  and  upon  pedals  with 
his  feet.  Watchmen  are  constantly  posted  at  the 
top  of  this  tower  to  make  alarm  signals  of  fire,  by 
ringing  a loud  bell,  and  exhibiting  in  the  day,  a 
Hag,  and  in  the  night,  a lantern,  towards  Lhe  point 
whither  the  engines  are  required  to  hasten,  which 
is  further  indicated  by  a speaking-trumpet.  The 
city  fire  establishment  consist*  of  nine  engines  and 
140  men.  The  ancient  abbey  of  the  Dunes  is  a 
vast  and  solid  building,  in  which  is  held  the  epis- 
copal academy.  The  Jerusalem  church  is  a fac- 
simile of  the  Roly  Torah.  There  is  a Bcguinogc, 
or  convent  of  Beguiu  nuns,  and  nlso  a convent  of 
English  Augustin  nuns,  possessing  a richly  orna- 
mented church.  The  city  is  divided  into  seven 
Catholic  parishes,  and  contains  one  l'rotestant 
church.  Several  other  public  edifices  are  worthy 
of  notice,  os  well  as  ancient  private  mansions  in- 
terestingly associated  with  luqiortunt  historical 
event*  and  personage*.  The  council  chamber  of 
the  I'alais  de  Justice  contains  an  immense  chim- 
ney-piece of  wood  beautifully  carved,  in  1521), 
with  figures  of  Charles  V.  and  his  family  as  large 
as  life.  There  is  a small  theatre,  a botanic  garden, 
a museum  of  natural  history,  several  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  a well-attended  atheiucura  or 
collegiate  school  for  the  higher  degree*  of  edu- 
cation ; a good  surgical  school,  attended  commonly 
by  fifty  students  ; and  a very  flourishing  academy 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which,  besides  the 
student’s  course,  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to 
others  in  architecture,  design,  anil  drawing.  Its 
gallery  of  paintings  comprises  several  by  the 
celebrated  \ an  Eyck. 

Few  cities  are  better  provided  with  endowed  cha- 
rities and  asylums  for  the  destitute  and  alii ic ted, 
and  with  schools  for  instructing  the  children  of 
the  poor.  The  average  number  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  indigence  within  the  city  is  estimated  at 
6,000.  The  in  tor-house  is  a central  establishment 
for  the  two  Flanders,  and  will  contain  550  paupers  ; 
the  number  of  inmates  is  generally  about  500.  The 
prison  is  kept  remarkably  clean,  and  the  walls  of 
its  cells  arc  rendered  dry  and  secure  by  a casing  of 
thick  boards  of  oak.  There  is  a mont-de-pictc,  or 
benevolent  institution  for  lending  money  upon 
pledges.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  about 
Bruges  is  subject  to  sudden  and  extreme  tran- 
sitions ; anil  oppressive  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun 
in  summer  is  often  succeeded  by  very  chilling 
evening  damp*.  Health  and  longevity  appear, 
however,  to  lx;  kept  up  to  the  average  point*,  and 
those  who  possess  the  means  of  choosing  their 
place  of  residence  often  prefer  this  locality  ; so  that 
the  s|iacious  mansions  of  the  opulent  burghers  of 
former  times  are  now  tenanted  by  many  of  the 
highest,  families  of  Flanders,  and  by  retired  inde- 
(tendent  merchants,  to  whom  this  old  city  would 
seem  to  have  peculiar  attraction*.  The  adjacent 
rural  districts  to  the  W.  display  the  most  exu- 
berant specimens  of  the  Flemish  farmeries;  and 
orchards,  which  alsnind  in  every  part  of  W.  Flati- 
ders,  are  especially  uumerous  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bruges,  producing  excellent  cherries,  apples,  {tears, 
walnuts,  plums,  and,  lea*  commonly,  apricot*  and 
peaches. 

The  history  of  Bruges  commences  at  a very  early 
date.  It  was  a prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry  long  before  Ghent  and 
Antwerp  rose  to  the  same  distinction.  In  the  7ili 
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century  it  was  rapidly  acquiring  importance,  and  ' 
under  Charlemagne,  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century, 
its  weavers  were  highly  distinguished.  During 
the  government  of  the  rich  and  powerful  counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  at  Bruges  from  the  9th  to 
the  15th  centuries,  its  woollen  manufactures  grew 
and  flourished  to  an  amazing  extent,  so  that  l*hilip 
le  Bon,  in  1430,  to  commemorate  its  great  pro- 
sperity, instituted  the  chiv&Iric  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  At  the  Flemish  court  of  this  ostentatious 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  hypocrisy,  and  not  his 
exemption  from  pride  and  cruelty,  procured  him 
the  cognomen  of  Good,  a sumptuous  splendour  of 
pageantry  was  displayed,  which  no  European  mo- 
narch could  imitate,  and  an  absolute  power  was 
exercised,  which  none  dared  dispute.  The  records 
of  luxurious  banquets  and  apparel  at  this  period 
are  almost  incredible.  Not  only  the  dresses  of 
men  and  women,  but  the  housings  of  their  horses, 
were  of  velvet,  satin,  and  gold,  profusely  spangled 
with  brilliant  jewels.— an  extravagance  which 
Charles  V.,  in  the  following  century,  was  obliged 
to  suppress  by  enacting  sumptuary  laws.  The 
wealth  ami  splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of  Bruges 
had  long  been  subjects  of  wonder  ; for  when  the 
queen  of  Philip  le  Bel,  of  France,  visited  this  city 
in  1300,  she  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  w ith  aston- 
ishment, * I here  see  hundreds  who  have  more 
the  appearance  of  queens  than  myself.’  The  public 
and  private  buildings  of  the  city  were  worthy  to 
display  such  courtly  magnificence ; so  that  Southey, 
judging  from  the  existing  architectural  remains  of 
that  ancient  grandeur,  says,  in  his  4 Pilgrimage  to 
Waterloo,* — 

• When  I may  rend  of  tilts  In  days  of  old. 

Of  toumays  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold — 

If  fancy  would  pourtray  some  stately  town 
Which  of  such  pomp  tit  theatre  might  be. 

Fair  Bruges ! 1 shall  then  remember  thee.’ 

This  noble  city,  throughout  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  was  the  central  emporium  of  the  whole 
commercial  world,  and  had  resident  consuls  and 
ministers  from  even*  kingdom  in  Europe.  In  the 
Hanseatic  League,  or  confederacy  of  the  great 
European  ports  for  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
Bruges  was  the  leading  city,  and  the  grand  depot 
of  naval  stores.  Her  quays  were  crowded  with 
foreign  ships  ami  merchants,  and  her  piles  of  mag- 
nificent warehouses  were  filled  with  the  wool  of 
Kiigloud,  the  linen  of*Flandcrs,  and  the  silk  of 
Persia.  Her  weavers  w'ere  celebrated  for  making 
the  most  l>cautiful  description  of  tapestry  more 
than  a century  before  the  Gobelins  manufacture 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  course 
was  enormous  : a single  merchant  gave  security 
for  the  ransom  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  last  Count 
of  Flanders,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  crowns  of 
gold.  The  annual  exjsirts  merely  of  stuffs  manu- 
factured from  English  and  Spanish  wool  amounted 
to  8,000,000  florins,  and  the  florin  was  thqu  quad- 
ruple its  present  value.  This  amazing  prosperity 
continued  undiminished  during  the  dominion  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy;  but  under  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the 
rebellious  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  in  forcibly 
imprisoning  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  induced 
his  father,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  visit  the 
city  with  such  destructive  vengeance  that,  hence- 
forth its  greatness  died  away,  its  trade  was  trans- 
ferred to  Antwerp,  and  the  religious  persecution 
and  brutal  ferocity  of  the  Spanish  under  Philip  II. 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  completed  the  process  <if  its 
ruin,  at  the  end  of  the  lGth  century,  by  compelling 
its  artizans  to  escape  for  their  lives  to  England, 
where  they  found  a hearty  welcome  from  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  and  became  the  means  of  establishing 
the  woollen  manufactures,  for  which  this  country 
has  since  become  so  distinguished.  'Hie  subse- 
quent his tonr  of  Bruges,  under  the.  dominion  of  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  Austrians,  is  comparatively 
oi  little  interest. 

Bruges,  during  its  golden  age  of  commercial 
ascendancy  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  native 
place  of  numerous  eminent  scholastic  and  philo- 
sophic authors,  classical  commentators,  mathema- 
ticians, jurisconsults,  theologians,  physicians,  and 
painters. 

BKUGGEX,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rhine, 
reg.  DUsseldorf.  on  the  Schwalmen,  10  m.  SW. 
Hempen.  Pop.  070  in  1861.  The  town  has  a fine 
Catholic,  and  a Calvinist  church,  with  linen  fabrics, 
bleach-tields,  oil-mills,  and  a tannery. 

BRUGUI&RE,  or  LA  BRUGUIERE,  a town 
of  France,  den.  Tarn,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Thore,  4 m. 
S.  Castres.  Pop.  3,600  in  1861.  The  town  has 
manufactures  of  flannels,  coverlets,  and  other  de- 
scriptions of  woollen  goods. 

BRLTIL,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Rhine,  reg. 
Cologne,  4 m.  \V.  the  Rhine,  and  9 m.  S.  Cologne, 
ou  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Bonn.  Pop.  2,060 
in  1861.  It  is  surrounded  by  w’alls.  is  well  built, 
and  has  a seminary  for  the  instruction  of  school- 
masters ; but  it  derives  its  principal  consequence 
from  the  magnificent  castle  in  its  vicinity,  com- 
menced in  1725  by  the  elector  Clement  Augustus 
of  Bavaria,  and  finished  by  Maximilian  Frederick. 
It  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  1ms  extensive 
pleasure-grounds  and  gardens. 

BRI  MATH,  or  BRl’MPT,  a town  of  France, 
d<?p.  Baa-Rhin,  cap. cant.,  on  the  Zorn,  12  in.  XX  W. 
Strasbuig.  Pop.  4,803  in  1861.  The  town  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Brucomagua ; 
and  the  medals,  marbles,  and  urns,  wlyoh  have 
been  found  here  prove,  at  least,  that  it  had  been 
inhabited  bv  the  Romans.  Some  hard  fighting 
took  place  in  its  vicinage,  in  1793,  between  the 
French  and  Austrians. 

BRUNN,  a town  of  the  Austrian  State-*,  cap. 
Moravia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarzs  and 
Zwittawa,  70  m.  XNK.  Vienna,  on  the  railway 
from  Vienna  to  Prague.  Pop.  58,900  in  1857.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  having  the 
cathedral  on  its  summit,  and  the  suburbs  at  its 
foot ; is  encircled  by  walls,  bastions,  and  trenches, 
and  was  formerly  defended  by  the  citadel  of  Spiel- 
berg, on  the  hiil  of  that  name  to  the  W.  of  the 
town ; but  the  defences  of  the  latter  haring  been 
destroyed  by  the  French,  it  was  subsequently  used 
as  a state  prison,  and  has  more  recently  been  con- 
verted into  barracks.  Silvio  Pcllico  was  shut  up 
in  the  Spielberg  for  above  eight  years.  Though 
narrow  arul  crooked,  the  streets  of  the  town  are 
well  paved,  lighted,  and  provided  with  foot  pave- 
ments. Among  the  public  buildings  are, — the  ca- 
thedral, remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  nave;  St. 
Jacob's  church,  built  in  1315.  with  a tower  276  ft, 
in  height,  a bell  weighing  115  centners,  and  some 
monuments;  the  episcopal  palace ; the  Landhaua, 
formerly  a rich  Augustine  convent,  now  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  states  of  the  prov. ; the  town-house,  a Gothic 
structure,  built  in  1511 ; the  barracks,  an  enormous 
pile,  formerly  the  Jesuits’  college,  having  seven 
courts,  a fine  church,  and  a riding-school ; the  thea- 
tre, with  its  assembly-rooms ; and  the  Maria  school 
for  young  ladies.  Many  of  the  nobility  belong- 
ing to  the  prov.  have  here  fine  palaces,  which  give 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  town.  The  quarter  called 
the  Kranzensbcrg  is  very  picturesque;  in  the  gar- 
dens a marble  monument  was  erected  in  1818,  in 
honour  of  the  late  emperor  Francis  I.  The  Aus- 
garten,  a park  laid  out  as  a garden,  was  oftened  to 
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I lie  public  by  Joseph  II.  Brilun  is  the  Heat  of  a | portion  of  this  mountain  chain  belongs  jointly  to 
bishopric  and  of  the  government  of  Moravia  and  i the  two  governments*  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
Austrian  Silesia, of  a Protestant  consistory,  a court  denomination  of  Communim i Harz.  The  highest 
of  ap]K>al,  high  criminal  and  military  courts,  the  j summits  within  the  Duchy  are  the  Wonnbeijf, 
landru  ht , or  nobles’  court  for  the  prov.,  and  is  the  ! 2,880  ft.,  and  the  Ackennanshiihe,  2,7 (Hi  ft,  in 
place  of  meeting  of  the  provincial  estates,  and  the  height.  The  next  considerable  mountain,  nr,  rather, 
residence  of  their  standing  committee.  It  has  a j forest  range,  is  the  Soiling,  which  lies  between  the 
philosophical  institute,  a gymnasium,  a princi|Mil  rivers  Seine  and  Weaer,  and  is  covered  with  ex- 
iiomial  school;  schools  for  young  ladies,  trades-  | tensive  and  valuable  woods  of  oak  and  beech.  The 
men,  and  mechanics ; a theological  seminary,  and  summits  of  this  chain  are  of  no  great  elevation. 
numcrouM  parish  and  infant  schools;  an  iuij x-rial  Iron  is  found,  and  sandstone,  known  under  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  : name  of  Sollinger  stones,  is  quarried  in  them, 
of  the  natural  history  ami  geography  of  Moravia, ! The  Kim,  a slight  range  of  heights  between  the 
to  which  is  attached  a valuable  museum,  a bota-  , Ocker  and  the  Aller,  is  covered  with  woods  of  oak 
nical  garden,  and  a public  library.  It  has  general,  I and  beech,  and  contains  veins  of  iron  and  beds  of 
orphan,  and  lying-in  hospitals;  a lunatic  asylum;  J coal,  with  occasional  mineral  springs, 
with  numerous  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  Two  small  detached  portion*  of  territory,  viz. 
poor.  The  manufactures  of  Brtlnn  are  of  very  con-  the  circuit  of  Thedinghausen  on  the  Weser,  to  the 
siderable  value  and  importance.  Those  of  woollen  XW.  of  Hniticln,  ami  that  of  Badenhurg,  are  cn- 
goods  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  empire;  and  closed  by  the  Hanoverian  territory,  ami  form  jwirt, 
the  town  has  thence  been  called  the  Austrian  the  former  of  the  Weser  district,  the  latter  of  the 
Leeds.  The  woollen  manufacture  occupied  18.600  Seine  district.  Finally,  the  detached  circuit  of 
hands  in  1861,and  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  Kalvorde,  inclosed  within  the  Prussian  province 
is  estimated  at  20,000.000  florins,  or  2,000,000/.  of  Saxony,  belongs  to  the  district  of  SchOningen. 
'Hie  cotton  manufacture  has  lieen  introduced,  and  The  duchy  has  an  area  of  1,620  square  miles, 
lias  made  considerable  progress;  and  silk,  glass,  with  a population  of  2H2, 400  inhabitants,  accord- 
soap,  tobacco,  and  machinery,  are  extensively  pro-  ing  to  the  census  of  1861.  The  population  mini-* 
duced.  Its  trade  is  very  extensive:  and  has  l»een  bered  209,627  in  1814;  had  risen  to  263,232  in 
much  increased  bv  the  opening  of  the  Kaiser  Fcr-  | 1834;  to  269,228  in  1846;  and  to  273,394  in  1868. 
dinami  railway,  which  connects  it  with  Vienna,  There  are  only  two  towns  with  a pop.  of  above 
Prague,  Dresden,  and  all  the  important  towns  of  10,000,  namely,  WolfenbUttel,  and  Brunswick,  the 
Germany.  There  are  seven  annual  fairs.  capital.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 

BKUfCSWU’K.  (Her.  Bniunmh wtitj) , THE  engaged  in  agricultural  and  mining  operations. 
DUCHY  OF,  in  Germany,  consists  of  five  do-  With  the  exception  of  1,107  Calvinists;  2.468 
taehed  portions  of  territory  on  the  rivers  Weser,  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,078  Jews — census  of  1861 
Seine,  Ocker,  ami  Aller.  between  lat.  51°  38'  ami  — all  the  inhabitant*  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 
62°  69'  X.,  ami  long.  9°  10'  and  11°  22'  E.  It  oc-  The  most  perfect  toleration  ami  equality  of  civil 
cupies  part  of  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  from  and  religious  rights  are  shared  by  all  the  Christian 
the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains,  and  their  conti-  persuasions. 

nuation  (the  Soiling)  to  the  German  Ocean  and  The  hilly  parts  of  the  duchy  are  covered  with 
the  Baltic,  with  a portion  of  the  rise  of  those  chains  forests  of  tir,  oak,  and  beech;  about  390,000  acres 
on  the  X.  side.  The  largest  portion  contains  the  are  arable  and  meadow  land,  294,000  acres,  forests, 
districts  of  WolfenbUttel  and  Schftningen,  in  which  ami  228,000  uncultivated  moors,  water,  Ac.  The 
the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  WolfenbUttel,  and  the  plain  at  the  X.  fall  of  the  Harz  is  mostly  of  a 
towns  of  Kouigsbutter  and  Helmstadt,  are  situated,  limestone  soil,  alternating  with  bods  of  loam,  and 
The  district  of  WolfenbUttel  i*  traversed  by  the  is  fertile;  the  districts  along  the  Weser  and  Seine 
Ocker,  which  rises  in  the  Ilnrz  mountains,  and  is  are  also  fertile;  but  the  predominant  feature  is 
not  navigable.  The  Aller  traverse*  the  district  of  sand  in  those  part*.  Towards  the  N.  part  of  the 
•SdiSningen,  but  Is  not  navigable  in  that  part  of  duchy,  these  fruitful  plains  merge  into  the  arid 
its  course;  nor  is  the  Seine  navigable,  which  tru-  and  unproductive  sandy  heath*  of  Dolgen  and 
verses  the  district  of  that  name.  The  Weser,  LUneberg.  The  average  produce  of  corn,  of  all 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  duchy  towards  descriptions,  is  estimated  at  about  676,000  qrs.; 
Prussian  Westphalia  for  a considerable  distance,  oil  from  linseed,  rape,  and  poppies  at  1,200  tons, 
ntfords  an  excellent  water  communication  with  the  tlax  4,500  tons,  tiesides  tobacco,  madder,  and 
sea  and  the  harliour  of  Bremen  on  the  one  side,  hope,  in  each  of  which  articles,  the  produce  con- 
and  with  the  states  of  He**e  and  Thuringia,  in  the  siderahly  exceeds  the  consumption.  Cattle  breed- 
heart  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  by  means  of  the  ing  is  carried  on  successfully  in  the  river  district*; 
Worm  and  the  Fulda,  which  unite  near  Minden,  and  improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  found 
and  thence  take  the  name  of  Weser.  This  river,  on  all  the  larger  estates.  Hogs  are  very  exten- 
which  form*  the  main  outlet  for  the  waters  falling  sively  reared;  but  the  sausages  and  barns  of 
from  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Harz,  and  the  Brunswick  enjoy  so  much  reputation,  that  a large 
Thuringian  forest, ultimately  receives  all  the  smaller  importation  of  hogs  takes  place  from  the  neigh- 
«t reams  which  previously  unite  with  the  Aller.  ex-  bouring  states,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  all 
cepting  the  Rode,  which  falls  into  the  Saale,  a parts  of  the  Continent.  Horse*  are  not  reared  in 
tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  which  traverses  the  third  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  wunts  of  the 
and  most  southern  detached  portion  of  territory,  duchv,  and  are  annually  brought  from  Holstein 
the  district  of  Blnnkenhurg.  Of  the  Harz  moun-  ami  Mecklenburg. 

tains,  which,  with  the  Thuringian  forest,  separate  The  extensive  forests,  which  had  suffered,  from 
the  tributaries  of  the  Kibe  from  those  of  the  Weser,  many  years  of  neglect  and  wasteful  management, 
a considerable  portion,  valuable  for  minerals  and  have  of  lute  been  improved  under  scientific  direc- 
forests  of  vast  extent, belongs  to  Brunswick.  The  lion,  and  are  divided  into  four  inspectors)) i(»s 
summit  of  the  Brocken,  and  the  rude  and  almost  ( Fortm eistrrrirn) , anti  61  foresters’  districts.  Tim- 
impassable  Central  Harz,  in  which  granite,  mica  her,  of  valuable  quality,  is  annually  floated  down 
elate,  and  primitive  formations  predominate, belong  the  Ocker,  Seine,  Innerste,  and  Weaer,  especially 
to  Hanover,  while  the  E.  and  \V.  falls  of  the  range,  J from  the  Harz  and  the  Soiling  forests,  and  forma  a 
in  which  the  transition  mid  secondary  formations  considerable  object  of  export  trade.  The  game 
prevail,  form  port  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  A | in  these  forests  is  not  very  abundant,  consisting  of 
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red  door,  roebuck?,  hare?,  and  rabbit?,  with  occa- 
sional wild  U>ar*.  A species  of  throstle  ( Kmmmt *- 
r ugtl)  caught  by  thousands  in  the  winter  season, 
is  esteemed  a great  delicacy.  Fish  not  very 
abundant,  nor  of  rare  sorts.  The  mineral  riches 
of  the  Harz  mountains,  although  no  longer  so 
prolific  as  reported  in  former  times,  afford  employ- 
ment to  about  750  people,  working  in  thirteen 
mines.  Of  the  latter,  three  are  private,  and  the 
other  government  undertakings,  managed  partly 
in  conjunction  with  Hanover,  and  partly  by  Bruns- 
wick alone.  The  Kammela  berg,  near  Goslar,  of 
which  3-7ths  is  the  share  of  Brunswick,  and 
4-Tths  that  of  llanover,  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  mines,  producing  antimony,  lead  and 
copper,  together  with  small  quantities  of  gold — 
about  a hundred  ounces  a year.  Iron  is  the  chief 
produce  of  the  mines  worked  separately  by  Bruns- 
wick in  the  three  districts  of  the  Harz.  Weser,  and 
Blankcnberg.  Most  of  them,  as  already  stated, 
are  worked  on  government  account,  and  as  well 
as  the  salt  mines,  stone  cutting  mills,  four  glass 
houses,  and  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Fllreten- 
berg,  are  under  the  direction  of  a mining  board  at 
Brunswick.  The  salt  works  are  very  considerable ; 
they  are  established  at  Salzdahlum  ami  Salzlie- 
Itcnhall,  in  the  district  of  WolfenbUttd,  and  at 
Schttningcn.  That  at  Salzdahlum  has  been  worked 
since  the  13th  century.  The  brine  spring  at 
Julinshall  Is  worked  jointly  with  Hanover.  In 
the  Brunnenholz,  near  Hclmstadt,  there  Is  a coal- 
mine with  two  shafts,  and  another  near  Walken- 
ried,  where  alabaster  ami  agates  are  found. 
Mineral  springs  occur  in  several  parts;  those 
near  Hclmstadt  and  Seesen  an*  frequented  by 
invalids.  Asnhaltum  and  other  bituminous  sul>- 
s tan ccs  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Harz 
mountains,  especially  at  the  liamniels  berg  and 
Iberg. 

Besides  the  iron-works,  linen  weaving  is  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture,  which,  however,  has 
greatly  declined  of  late  years.  Camlets  are  the 
only  description  of  woollens  woven  within  the 
duchy;  a spinning-mill  for  woollen  yarn  has 
been  established  at  Bevem;  and  spinning  is  a 
source  of  industry  among  many  of  the  small 
peasant  proprietors  (Bauem)  of  the  country. 
Brewing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  all  the 
princi|>al  towns,  but  the  beer  is  bad,  and  does 
not  prevent  the  universal  use  of  brandy  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  The  Mumme,  a heavy  draught 
extracted  from  malt,  is  now  princijatlly  used  by 
persons  in  delicate  health,  and  is  exported  for 
that  purpose  to  all  parts  of  German?.  Oil  and 
sawing  mills  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal streams,  and  the  preparation  of  the  root  of 
chicory  ns  a substitute  for  coffee,  which  attained 
to  a gicat  extent  during  the  exclusion  of  colonial 
produce  under  the  continental  system,  is  still 
favoured  by  high  duties  on  such  produce  within 
the  limits  of  the  customs’  league  or  Zollvcreiii. 
Trade,  especially  the  transit  trade,  is  a great 
source  of  emolument  both  to  the  town  and  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  and  is  principally  transacted  at  its 
ancient  fair,  which,  in  spite  of  railways,  still  keeps 
up  its  importance.  The  government  wisely  directs 
its  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  the  different 
industrial  resources,  and  has  preferred  establishing 
a liberally-endowed  and  well-conducted  system  of 
education  to  the  inqiosition  of  protecting  duties, 
by  which  one  class  of  the  people  is  aided  at.  the 
cost  of  the  others.  The  foundation  of  the  ‘ Heal 
Institute,’  which  unites  with  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  the  management  of  forests  the 
scientific  information  on  which  the  higher  branches 
of  these  occupations,  as  well  a?  mining,  and  the 
mechanical  mid  chemical  arts,  ought  to  be  founded, 
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marks  an  epoch,  even  in  Germany,  where  so  mnch 
care  is  shown  for  intellectual  improvement.  Nor 
are  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  neglected. 
The  Lyceum,  formerly  the  Caroline  College;  two 
normal  schools  for  teachers;  and  six  gymnasia, 
afford  ample  means  of  cultivating  them.  The 
university  formerly  existing  at  Hclmstadt.  the 
revenues  and  librarv  of  which  were  transferred 
during  the  Westphalian  regime  to  Gottingen,  has 
not  been  re-established,  liut  Gottingen  is  regarded 
as  the  university  of  the  duchy.  There  are  G3 
burghers’  schools,  and  369  elementary  schools, 
giving  one  to  nearly  every  village.  The  revenues 
of  nine  secularised  convents  and  religious  founda- 
tions are  applied  to  support  a number  of  un- 
married young  women  and  other  persons  on  the 
presentations  of  the  patrons.  The  charitable 
foundations  are  52  in  number. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  are  mostly  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  ‘ Brok manner,’  a branch 
of  the  Samen  or  Saxons,  and  the  Low-German 
language  is  universal  among  the  villagers,  ex- 
cept on  the  Harz,  whose  mining  population  was 
drawn  from  Upper  Germany,  and  speaks  High- 
German.  The  names  of  some  villages,  a?  Wenden, 
are  perhaps  the  sole  remains  of  the  ancient  Wen- 
dish  or  Slavonian  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  duchy.  The  higher  classes  of  the 
towns  speak  Iligh-German,  which,  as  all  over 
Germany,  is  the  language  of  public  business  and 
of  the  schools. 

The  constitution  of  Brunswick  bears  date  Oc- 
tolier  12,  1X32.  but  was  modified  by  the  funda- 
mental law  of  November  22,  1851.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting  of 
forty-three  members.  Of  these,  nine  are  elected 
by  the  highest-taxed  landed  proprietors;  ten  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  chief  towns:  three  by  the 
Protestant  clergy;  ten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  eleven  by  those  of  rural  districts. 
The  Chamber  meets  even’  three  years,  and  the 
deputies  hold  their  mandate  fur  two  sessions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the 
clergy,  which  must  lie  chosen,  no  distinction  of 
rank  or  property  influences  or  limits  the  choice 
of  this  last  portion  of  the  assembly.  The  mem- 
bers chosen  for  the  towns  and  for  the  country 
must,  however,  belong  to  that  class  of  each  which 
juivs  the  highest  amount  of  taxes,  and  which  is 
tixed  to  include  one-tenth  of  the  houses  in  town, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  landed  holdings.  'Hie 
budget  is  voted  for  three  years,  and  the  Chamber 
has  the  right,  of  controlling  the  expenses  of  the 
state.  The  public  revenue  for  the  years  1861-3 
was  4,983,000  thalers,  or  747,450/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  same  amount,  giving  an  annual 
income  and  expenditure  of  219,150/.  Not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  is  the  very  large  revenue 
from  the  State  domains,  out  of  which  the  civil 
list  of  the  Duke,  and  a variety  of  subventions  to 
educational  establishments,  are  paid.  The  surplus 
of  this  fund  only  is  paid  into  the  general  ex- 
chequer, and  set  down  at  432,000  thalers,  or 
64,300/.,  for  the  period  1861-63.  The  Duke 
further  derives  a revenue  of  170,000  florins  from 
the  duehv  of  Oels,  in  Silesia,  and  a mediatised 
principality  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia, 
which  is  an  appanage  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  Finally,  the  estates  of  the 
convents  and  religious  foundations  secularised  at 
the  period  of  the  reformation,  ami  then  destined 
to  support  the  clergy  ami  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, form  a separate  fund,  which  does  not  enter 
into  the  budget,  yielding  the  sum  of  340,605 
dollars  annually. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  duchy  is  on 
the  Prussian  system  of  general  liability  to  the 
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service  of  arms.  Practically,  however,  no  more  i regained  his  dominions,  under  the  stipulation* 
men  are  raised  by  conscription  than  an*  required  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Frederick  William  fell 
as  contribution  to  tJie  army  of  the  Confederation.  ; at  the  head  of  his  irooj*  while  maintaining  the 
The  troops  amount  to  one  regiment,  of  infantry,  j iioaition  of  Quatrc  Bras,  two  days  before  tlic 
numbering  al»out  2,000  men;  one  battalion  of  j battle  of  Waterloo.  His  successor,  Charles,  waa 
life-guards.  some  seven  hundred  strong;  one  re-  driven  away  in  1330,  and  the  throne  made  over 
gitnent  of  light  dragoons,  of  -137  men  ; and  one  to  his  brother  William,  the  present  duke,  and  the 
brigade  of  artillery,  with  301  rank  ami  tile.  In  | last  of  the  line.  He  being  without  legitimate 
funner  times  the  army  of  the  duchy  was  far  heirs,  the  duchy  at  his  death  will  fall  to  Hanover, 
more  numerous.  During  the  Seven  Years’  War,  in  conformity  with  ancient  treaties. 

Brunswick  had  never  less  than  12,000  men.  Brunswick,  a city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above 
under  arms.  In  the  war  of  1313-11  the  ooun-  duchy,  ou  the  Ocker,  3 m.  SI*'.  Hanover,  on  the 
try  raws l above  10JMH)  tr.Mij**.  railway  from  Hanover  to  Berlin.  Fop.  42,200  in 

The  present  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  the  lineal  I I Hill,  One  Bruno,  who  npitcan*  about  the  year 
descendant  of  Henry  the  Lion,  the  last  of  the  | M2  as  Duke  of  Ostfalen,  is  said  to  have  first  built 
hoiw  of  Welf,  who  held  the  united  duchies  of ; walls  round  the  little  town  of  Brunswick,  to  pro- 
Bavaria  and  Saxon v.  In  their  rivalry  with  the  tect  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Normans.  Hour}' 
Sunburn  house  of  llohenstaufen  in  the  12th  cen-  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
turv,  the  party  of  the  powerful  Welfs  was  stronger  grand  champion  of  Christianity  and  Germanic 
in  italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy  enter-  civilisation  against  the  Slavonic  nations  on  the 
tained  of  their  power  in  the  former  country,  Elbe  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  towards  the  close  of  the 
caused  all  the  princes  of  the  empire  Ur* unite  with  twelfth  century  made  Brunswick  his  place  of  re- 
tlie  Emperor  Frederick  Barluirossa  in  humbling  sidence,  and  extended  and  adorned  the  city.  He 
them.  Ilenrv  the  Lion  having  refused  to  aid  that  finished  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Bbuze,  an 
emperor  in  liis  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities  interesting  monument  of  the  Byzantine  Gothic 
and  the  pope,  was  deprived,  by  a decree  of  the  style,  endowed  it  with  lands  and  relics  brought 
diet  in  1130.  of  both  duchies,  and  onlv  left  the  i from  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
possession  of  his  allodial  domains  of  Brunswick  j erected  a bronze  figure  of  a lion,  said  to  have 
ami  Llliicburg,  which  were  subsequently  split  into  ’ been  cast  in  the  Greek  capital,  upon  a pedestal  in 
numerous  branches,  hut  merged  finally  in  the  J front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a barrack 
still  reigning  lines  of  LUneburg  (or  Hanover)  now  stands.  From  this  period  Brunswick  became 
and  Brunswick,  which  Is  the  elder  branch.  As  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  N.  Germany ; 
such,  the  crown  of  England  would  have  devolved  j and  the  wealth  of  its  dukes,  who  were  owners  of 
to  this  line,  which  claims  descent  from  the  • the  extensive  mines  and  salt  works  in  the  Harz 
daughter  of  Henry  I Lon  the  extinction  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  vicinity,  was  princifMtlly 
House  of  Stuart,  had  not  the  Duke  of  LUneburg,  expended  in  the  cities  of  LUnchergand  Brunswick, 
afterwards  George  L,  by  marrying  the*  daughter  / the  seats  of  the  chief  lines  of  the  Welf  family, 
of  Elizabeth,  Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of|  In  the  thirteenth  century  Brunswick,  which,  owing 
James  I.  of  England,  procured  a prior  claim  to  the  ! to  these  resources,  had  advanced  in  commercial 
younger  line.  Treaties  of  mutual  inheritance  prosperity,  became  a member  of  the  Hanseatic 
exist  between  the  houses  of  Ilanovcr  and  Bruns-  ( league,  and  flourished  as  one  of  the  leading  cities 
wick,  and  the  succession  only  passes  to  the  female  i of  Lower  Germany.  On  the  decline  of  the  league 
side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fail.  The  inti-  the  increased  power  of  the  territorial  princes  ex- 
mate  family  connection  which  in  the  last  century  j posed  the  city  to  the  vicissitudes  which  their  po- 
Hiibsistcd  between  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  the  | lit  ical  speculations  drew  upon  the  country;  and 
reigning  families  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  I Brunswick  suffered  in  common  with  other  N.  cities 
engaged  the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  pditual  j upon  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  armies  under 
alliances  with  those  two  powers,  in  opposition  to  | Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  in  the  thirty  rears’  war. 
France,  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The  Prussian  j The  division  of  the  reigning  house  into  many 
army,  nt  the  outset  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  branches  was  also,  at  that  {lenod,  disadvantageous 
1 Mini,  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  Charles  to  Brunswick,  which  saw  the  rival  cities  of  Wol- 
William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  fenbuttel,  Celle,  Hanover,  and  Gottingen  spring 
battle  of  Jena.  Although  he  had  declared  his  up  and  pnwqier  as  so  many  diminutive  capitals, 
duchy  neutral,  ami  no  Brunswick  troops  were  each  the  seat  of  a petty  court.  The  city  was 
with  the  Prussian  army,  yet  his  lands  were  im-  further  almost  drained  of  its  small  remains  of 
mediately  seized  by  the  conqueror,  ami  incor-  wealth  during  the  French  occupation ; but  through 
pointed  with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  HU  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  celebrity 
youngest  son,  Frederick  William,  after  the  death  of  its  fair,  held  in  February  ami  August,  and  f ro- 
of his  eldest,  and  the  abdication  of  his  second  quently  visited  by  20,000  strangers,  it  keeps  up  its 
brother,  the  sole  remaining  heir,  served  for  some  importance  as  a commercial  city.  The  railway  from 
time  in  the  Prussian,  and  afterwards  in  the  Brunswick  to  the  foot  of  the  Harz  mountains, 
Austrian  army.  In  1309,  this  adventurous  priiicc  opened  in  1339,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany, 
raised  a small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co-opera-  The  fortifications  of  the  city  have  been  levelled 
lion  with  the  grand  Austrian  army,  to  excite  a since  the  peace,  anil  converted  into  agreeable  plan- 
diversion  in  the  north  of  Germany ; hut  finding  tations,  with  walks  ami  drives ; and  the  city,  al- 
ius cause  ruined  by  the  victory  of  the  French  at  though  bearing  rather  an  antiquated  appearance, 
Wagram,  he  crossed  the  whole  of  Germany,  at  has  some  good  streets,  and  abounds  in  interesting 
the  head  of  a small  body,  not  exceeding  2,000  remains  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cathedral,  and 
men,  and  marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  church  of  St.  Giles,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as 
to  the  sea  coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  ami  a repository  for  works  of  art,  the  bronze  lion 
alternately  fighting  the  various  French  corps  before  mentioned,  ami  the  town  house,  with  a 
which  crossed  his  passage  with  equal  good  for-  curious  gallery  adorned  with  the  statues  of  many 
tune  and  bravery,  lie  succeeded  in  cmtuirking  for  of  the  dukes  in  niches,  and  the  bronze  fountain 
England,  where  bis  troops  joined  the  British  ill  its  vicinity,  arc  deserving  of  notice.  A splendid 
army,  with  permission  to  retain  the  black  uni-  new  ducal  palace,  built  nt  an  enormous  expense, 
form  which  their  braverv  hail  rendered  celebrated,  to  replace  the  residence  of  Duke  Charles,  destroyed 
aud  served  until  1311  in  the  peninsula.  Having  by  the  mob  in  1330,  was  burnt  down  in  13t>5,  The 
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church  of  St.  Andrews,  with  it*  steel  lies,  one  of 
which  is  318  ft.  in  height ; and  that  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, with  paintings  by  Dicbrich,  and  stained 
glass  windows  from  designs  by  Cranach  and  Durer, 
a»  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  [Miinted 
Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to  lovers  of  the  tine 
arts.  In  the  museum,  amongst  a numlier  of  in- 
ferior paintings,  are  some  of  high  value  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools,  by  Rembrandt,  Jan 
Steens  Vandyke,  ami  Rubens  together  with  a 
portrait  of  Ratl'aelle,  said  to  lie  by  his  own  hand ; 
and  others  by  Guido,  Giorgione,  &c.  An  Ecce 
Homo,  by  Albert  Durer.  a crucifix,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  with  a collection  of  antique  statues  and 
coins,  are  worthy  of  insi  icction.  The  celebrated 
Ouyx  vase,  purchased  ov  one  of  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick,  who  secured  it  ns  his  share  of  liooty 
when  Mantua  wras  sacked,  in  the  course  of  the 
thirty  v ears’  war,  together  with  several  other  ob- 
jects of  value,  were  carried  off,  aud  arc  still  re- 
tained by  l>uke  Charles.  The  Caroline  college, 
now  divided  into  a lyceum  or  classical  college, 
w'ith  a gymnasium  or  grammar  school,  and  a ‘real 
scliule,’  or  mechanics’  and  commercial  institute,, 
with  a branch  for  agriculturists  and  foresters,  a 
college  for  teachers,  several  elementary  schools, 
a general  ami  a lying-in  hospital,  with  schools  of 
surgery,  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  are 
the  public  institutions  for  education.  The  town 
has  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs, 
and  lumlware ; aud  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

Brunswick,  a town  of  the  U.  States  of  Ame- 
rica, Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin,  26  m.  SW.  Au- 
gusta, ami  30  m.  NE.  Portland;  lat.  43°  63'  N., 
long.  69°  55'  W.  Poj».  6,190  in  I860.  It  is  a place 
of  considerable  trade.  On  the  opj*»site  side  of  the 
river  is  Toj>shnm,  with  which  town  it  is  connected 
by  two  bridges.  The  falls  of  the  river  afford  a 
convenient  supply  of  water  power,  which  is  used 
to  some  extent,  to  give  motion  to  coni  mills,  and 
woollen  ami  cotton  factories.  Bowdoin  College, 
founded  in  1794,  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau 
near  the  town.  It  possesses  a philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  laboratory,  cabinet  of  mine- 
rals, gallery  of  paintings,  ami  a library  containing 
21,950  volk.  A medical  school,  connected  with 
the  college  wan  established  in  1820,  In  1802,  the 
college  had  8 professors,  and  939  students. 

Brunswick  (Nkw),  a city  of  New  Jersey,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  partly  in  Middlesex 
and  partly  in  Somerset  cos.,  on  the  SW.  side  of 
Raritan  river,  22  in.  NE.  Trenton.  Pop.  10,990  in 
I860.  The  towu  lies  rather  low;  but  is  considered 
healthy,  and  has  a g<n»d  deal  of  trade.  It  has  n 
court-house,  jail,  market-house,  two  hanks,  a theo- 
logical seminary,  and  several  places  of  worship. 
Rutgers  College,  founded  in  1770,  under  the  name 
of  Queen's  College,  is  a handsome  stone  building 
three  stories  high,  with  libraries  containing  up- 
wards of  12,000  volumes.  The  Raritan  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  New  Brunswick  for  sloops  of  80 
tons  bunion. 

Brunswick  (Nkw),  a territory  belonging  to 
England  in  N.  America.  See  Nkw  Brunsw  ick. 

BRUSSELS  (I^at.  BruxtUte, , Flem.  Brussel,  Fr. 
Bruxelles),  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
arid  of  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  about  50  m.  E.  by  S. 
from  the  sea.  on  the  Senne,  a small  river,  which, 
rising  near  Soignies  in  Iloitmult,  and  flowing  N., 
falls  into  the  Scheldt,  through  the  Rujh*1.  Pop. 
177,954,  according  to  the  census  of  1856;  and 
300,341,  according  to  an  enumeration  of  Dec.  31, 
1863.  The  latter  number  comprise*  the  pop.  of 
eight  surrounding  parishes,  not  included  m the 
census  returns.  The  scenery  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try is  beautifully  diversified  by  sloping  heights, 
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and  green  valleys  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Senne.  A large  portion  of  the  city  being  built 
on  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  it  presents,’  when  viewed 
from  the  W.,  a picturesque  amphitheatre  of  houses; 
and  the  great  inequality  of  the  elevation  of  its 
site  has  often  induced  a comparison  w ith  Naples 
and  t ietioa.  The  figure  described  by  the  outline 
of  the  surrounding  wall  resembles  that  of  a pear, 
the  smallest  part  [minting  SSW.  The  greatest 
extent  of  the  dty,  from  NNE.  to  SSW.,  is  almut 
3 m. ; and  the  extreme  width,  from  N\V.  to  SE., 
about  24  m.  Brussels,  a century  ago,  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  strongly  fortified  ramparts, 
with  salient’anglcs,  and  ditches  or  moats,  supplied 
from  the  river  Senne.  These  fortifications  an*  now 
almost  wholly  removed,  and  their  site  is  formed 
into  spacious  boulevards,  planted  with  rows  of 
stately  linden  trees,  that  encircle  two-thirds  of  the 
city,  on  the  N.,  the  E.,  and  the  S.  The  city  wall 
is  overlooked  by  the  boulevards,  which  command 
extensive  views  of  the  country,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  promenade,  extending  about  5 in.  from 
tlie  Port  au  Rivage  on  the  N.,  to  the  Porte  do 
Hal  on  the  S.  There  are  nine  of  these  txtrU*  or 
mural  gates,  several  of  which  are  fine  old  archi- 
tectural arches  of  great  strength.  They  commu- 
nicate with,  and  bear  the  names  of,  the  high  roads 
that  traverse  the  kingdom  and  centre  in  the 
capital. 

The  Senne  enters  the  city  on  the  NW.  side  by 
two  branches,  and  forms,  within  the  walls,  four 
islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  named  SL  G$ry 
and  Bon  Sccours.  This  nvulet  is  only  about  30 
ft.  in  width,  and  from  4 to  6 ft.  in  depth,  and  is 
not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  course.  Brussels, 
however,  licsidcs  being  in  the  network  of  the 
Belgian  railway  svstem,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  water  communication  with  Charleroy  on  the  S., 
and  with  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  the  ocean,  on  the 
N,,  by  means  of  two  ea|iacious  and  well  appointed 
canals.  The  width  of  the  Antwerp  canal  is  45  ft. 
It  was  opened  in  1651,  and  cost  nearly  2,000,000 
of  florins,  or  166,000/.  Five  locks  overcome  a 
descent  of  50  ft.,  in  a course  of  17  m.,  between 
Brussels  and  the  town  of  Boom,  where  the  canal 
joins  the  Ku[>el,  a largo  nffiucnt  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  head  of  this  canal,  in  the  NW.  quarter  of  the 
city,  is  furnished  with  several  commodious  basins 
ami  quays,  whence  goods  are  conveyed  in  large 
barges  to  the  junction  of  the  Hupei.  The  C’harle- 
ruy  canal  cost  4,350,205  florins,  and  was  o|>eticd 
in  1830.  It  is  carried  along  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  city,  in  the  ancient  ditches  of  the  fortifications 
to  the  Port  au  Rivage,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  canal  to  Antwerp.  Fifty-five  lock.;  ob- 
viate a fall  of  432  ft.,  in  its  course  of  45  m.  to 
Brussels.  It  passes  through  a tunnel  of  1,175 
yards,  and  is  crossed  by  fifty-five  aqueducts  ami 
thirty-six  bridges.  The  soil  of  the  elevated  ground, 
occupied  by  the  S.  and  K.  portions  of  the  city,  is 
sand,  interspersed  with  fossils,  marine  substances, 
calcareous  stones,  and  layers  of  ferruginous  earth  ; 
nnfi  that  of  the  lower  N.  ami  W.  section  consists 
of  a sandy  marsh,  mixed  with  marine  substances, 
and  covered  with  a deep  bed  of  j>eat  or  turf. 
'The  highest  port,  on  the  S.  extremity,  between 
the  portae  of  Hal  and  Namur,  is  about  220  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  town,  know  n 
as  the  Quartier  Leopold,  contains  the  royal  court 
ami  government  offices,  the  park,  the  finest  squares, 
streets,  ami  hotels,  and  the  mansions  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  central  aud  lower  town  comprises 
chiefly  the  trading  and  operative  portion  of  the 
population,  and  has  generally  a more  crowded  ami 
mean  appearance,  though  it  still  abounds  in  tine 
old  ornamented  buildings,  once  occupied  by  the 
ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.  The  fficage,  at  the  N. 
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extremity,  is  inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  and 
presents  a constant  scene  of  commercial  activity. 
The  city  is  nlmndantly  supplied  with  spring-water, 
bv  means  of  pipe*  and  powerful  hydraulic  engines, 
from  three  subterranean  caves  at  Ktterbeeck,  a 
beautiful  village  in  the  southern  vicinity.  There 
are  besides  ten  springs  within  the  walls,  thirty 
fountains,  and  about  ninety  pum;*.  Several  foun- 
tains are  ornamented  by  elegant  obelisks  and 
groups  of  exquisite  bronze  and  marble  sculptures. 
'I'he  most  remarkable  are  Lea  Fontaines  dea  Fleuvra, 
in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  formed  of  river 
grids  in  white  marble,  and  dolphins  in  bronze; 
the  Fontaine  de  Minerve , in  the  Place  du  Grand 
Sablon,  consisting  of  a beautiful  group  of  figures 
in  white  marble,  erected  in  1711,  by  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury,  in  attestation  of  his  respect  for  the  in- 
habitants, after  residing  among  them  forty  years; 
and  the  Mannikin  Pis , near  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  is  an  exquisite 
bronze  figure,  about  2 ft.  in  height,  of  an  urchin 
boy  who  discharges  a stream  of  water  in  a natural 
manner,  (ircat  value  and  historical  interest  are 
attached  to  this  antique  little  figure  by  the  old 
citizens  of  Brussels,  who  regard  it  with  pecu- 
liar solicitude  as  a kind  of  municipal  iwilladuim. 
The  ancient  part  of  Brussels  is  ornamented  by 
manv  tine  specimens  of  the  florid  style  of  Gothic 
architecture  of  the.  sixteenth  century;  and  the 
modem  part  exhibits  numerous  excellent  build- 
ings, erected  about  fifty  years  ago ; but  the 
newly-built  dwelling-houses  have  commonly  the 
uncouth  form  and  fashion  of  granaries  or  manu- 
factories, and  are  often  constructed  with  very 
inferior  bricks,  and  with  timbers  too  slender  for 
the  lofty  tiled  roofs.  Their  uniformity  of  aj>- 
j>enrance  too  is  destroyed  by  the  custom  of 
painting  the  fronts  with  strongly  contrasted  co- 
lours such  as  yellow,  green,  and  white,  which 
often  produce  a glaring  effect,  more  suitable  for 
isolated  inns  or  fancy  cottages  than  the  streets  of 
a metropolitan  city.  In  the  Rue  de  la  Madeleine 
and  Rue  Montague  dc  la  Cour  are  many  elegnnt 
shops,  and  these  are  accounted  the  liveliest  and 
most  frequented  streets  in  Brussels,  though  in  np- 
pcarance  and  business  they  urc  certainly  dull, 
compared  with  Paris  or  London.  Indeed,  the  dul- 
ness  in  general  forms  a common  subject  of  remark 
among  the  French  and  English  residents  in  the 
capital  of  Belgium.  Four  uniformly -built  streets 
surround  the  large  jwilacc  garden  called  the  Park, 
namely,  the  Rue  Koyale,  which  will  admit  of  com- 
parison with  some  of  the  finest  streets  of  the 
Eurojtean  capitals;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in  which  are 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  grand 
concert  room ; the  Rue  Bellevue,  containing  the 
king’s  paJace  ; and  the  Rue  Brabant,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  palace  of  congress,  or  houses  of 
parliament.  The  Grande  Place,  or  great  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  a noble  and  very 
interesting  square,  containing  the  gorgeous  old 
Gothic  Hotel  dc  Ville,  the  Mnison  du  Roi,  and 
many  other  rich  specimens  of  the  ancient  orna- 
mental architecture.  Here,  in  16C8,  counts  Egmont 
and  Horne  were  lieheaded  by  the  Spanish  viceroy 
the  Duke  df  Alva,  w’hose  [>ersccutions  brought 
ruin  and  death  into  almost  every  house  in 
Brussels.  The  Place  Rnyale,  near  the  king’s 
palace,  is  perhaps  the  finest  square  in  Brussels. 
The  houses  around  it  are  remarkably  handsome 
and  regular.  The  Place  du  Grand  Sablon  is  the 
largest  square,  and  is  used  as  a maraet-placc.  The 
Plaee  dc  la  Monnaie  is  also  extensive,  and  ap- 
proached by  several  spacious  streets : it  contains 
the  theatre,  the  mint,  the  exchange,  and  some  of 
the  finest  cafes  in  the  city.  The  Place  de  St. 
Michel,  better  known  since  the  Revolution  as  the 
Vol.  I. 


f Place  dcs  Martyrs,  Is  planted  with  rows  of  linden 
I trees,  and  surrounded  by  uniform  and  elegant, 
buildings  ornamented  with  Doric  columns.  This 
square  was  chosen  for  the  sepulture  of  those  who 
fell  in  opposing  the  nival  forces  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  in  September  1830.  There  ore 
14  other  squares  of  less  distinction,  but  which  at 
once  serve  the  purposes  of  health  and  ornament. 
The  park  is  an  open  oblong  space  of  about  14  acres, 
on  the  high  eastern  side  of  the  city.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  smooth  verdant  turf,  and  is  for- 
mally laid  out  in  bread  straight  walks  and  winding 
paths,  which  are  overshadowed  and  sheltered  by 
lofty  beech  and  chestnut  trees  and  plantations  of 
acacias.  There  are  several  fountains,  and  many 
excellent  marble  statues,  busts,  vases  : and  groups 
of  persons  and  personifications  from  classical 
mythology  ami  history  are  distributed  alxmt  the 
grounds.  The  walks  command  a great  variety  of 
interesting  scenery,  including  the  old  Gothic  edi- 
fices of  the  lower  town  and  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  very  picturesque.  In  the  XE. 
comer  of  the  park  is  * Vauxhall,’  comprising  a 
small  theatre  for  vaudevilles,  and  a ball-room. 
Along  the  (winks  of  the  Antwerp  ('anal,  issuing 
from  the  N.  point  of  the  city,  is  the  beautiful 
promenade  called  the  AUee  Verte,  that  is,  the 
Green  Alley.  It  is  formed  of  a broad  carriage- 
read,  and  on  each  side  a foot- way,  divided  by  four 
rows  of  umbrageous  elms,  extending  alKmt  a mile 
and  a half.  Here  the  royal  family,  and  multitudes 
of  all  classes,  are  seen  every  fine  evening  enjoying 
the  freshness  of  the  country  air,  and  the  pleasing 
view's  of  numerous  villas  and  rural  scenery.  In 
fact,  the  environs  of  Brussels  arc  in  general  so  in- 
teresting, that  thev  form  the  subject  of  a large 
portion  of  every  full  description  of  the  city.  Be- 
sides the  excursion  to  the  Iwittle-ficld  of  Waterloo, 
and  its  surrounding  localities,  still  exciting  to  the 
curious,  about  35  villages  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Brussels  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
strangers.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  are— the 
splendid  royal  palaces  of  Laecken  and  Tervueren, 
ami  the  great  workhouse  and  penitentiary  es- 
tablishments of  Vilvorde  and  lot  Cambre. 

The.  royal  palace  at  the  fS.  extremity  of  the  park, 
presents  a facade  of  120  yards  in  length,  with  a 
central  portico  and  arcades.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  plain,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
structure  not  at  all  remarkable.  The  interior  too 
offers  little  worthy  of  inspection  beyond  the  usual 
suites  of  royal  saloons  and  apartments,  which  are 
very  superbly  furnished,  and  covered  with  rich 
velvet,  satin,  and  gilt.  The  paintings  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  valuable,  with  the  exception  of 
Vandyke’s  Chapeau  de  Velours.  The  Palais  du 
Congrfefly  at  the  rf.  end  of  the  park,  is  a magnificent 
building,  ornamented  with  fluted  Doric  columns 
and  appropriate  sculptures.  Marble  stairs  on  each 
side  of  a spacious  hall  ascend  to  the  two  chambers 
of  parliament,  which  are  elegantly  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  the  members.  The  public  are  ad- 
mitted uito  both  chambers  during  the  debates, 
iVmalesas  well  as  males ; and  for  this  accommo- 
dation, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains  a capa- 
cious gallery.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  park  is  a 
palace,  which,  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  was 
occupied  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
was  built  in  1820.  The  exterior  is  nobly  simple, 
presenting  a facade  230  ft.  in  length,  with  a lofty 
central  dome  and  cupola.  The  interior  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  European  palace  in  sumptuous 
furniture  and  elegnnt  decorations.  'I'he  paintings 
are  not  numerous,  but  of  the  highest  order,  com- 
prising some  ot  the  most  choice  productions  of  the 
Flemish  and  Italian  schools.  The  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  the  Grande  Place,  or  great  central  market-place, 
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is  one  of  (lie  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  those 
civic  palaces.  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  that  an;  to 
lie  aeen  ill  perfection  onlv  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  erected  in  H00.  The  architecture  is  Lom- 
Itardo-Gothic,  with  a great  profusion  of  quaint 
sculptures,  |N>int<il  turrets,  and  other  fanciful  and 
intricate  ornaments.  In  the  front  are  40  windows, 
and  in  the  lolly  sloping  roof  HO  more.  At  a point 
remarkably  di.-tant  from  the  centre  of  the  front, 
an  elaborately  oni&mvnted  pyramidal  tower,  open 
throughout  to  the  summit,  rises  to  the  height  of 
304  ft.,  and  commands  a line  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  including  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo. 
It  is  surmount cd  bv  a colossal  copper  gilt  statue. 
17ft.  high,  of  St.  Michael  crushing  a dragon,  which 
tuma  about  to  serve  fora  weather-cock.  The  interior 
of  the  building  is  entered  by  a spacious  flight  of 
steps  and  t he  lofty  halls  and  saloons  exhibit  many 
curious  old  paintings,  gilded  carvings  and  speci- 
mens of  tine  tapestry.  Opposite  the  town-hall  is  a 
venerable  Gothic  edifice,  built  about  a.i».  1000, 
called  the  Brood  Huy*  (bread  house)  or  Mai  soil 
du  Koi.  The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a large  building 
containing  the  courte  of  law:  its  front  display  a 
noble  |Mirtiro,  imitated  from  (hat  of  Agrippa’s 
Temple  at  Borne.  The  Palais  du  ('-ouscil  d'Klat, 
the  Hotel  Ues  Moiinaics,  and  several  other  state 
offices,  are  structures  more  or  less  elegant : also  the 
theatre,  which  was  o(»encd  in  1819,  and  cost 
60,000/.  Its  interior  displays  very  commodious 
arrangements  and  tasteful  decorations.  The  stage 
in  front  is  of  greater  width  than  that  of  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris.  Near  the  Place  Hoy  ale  is  the 
large  and  handsome  old  Palace  or  Const,  founded 
in  1300,  aud  rebuilt  in  1740.  When  this  was  the 
residence  of  the  Squish  and  Austrian  governors  of 
the  Netherlands,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  (talaces 
in  Kurupc.  It  now  contains  the  public  library, 
lecture-rooms,  museums,  and  galleries  of  jmintings 
and  sculptures.  The  Palace  of  Industry  is  a large 
adjoining  building  for  the  exhibition  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  mechanical  models,  and 
new  inventions. 

Brussels  contains  several  grand  ami  venerable 
•-uthcdral  churches,  erected  in  the  middle  ages, 
pour  only  of  10  are  considered  primary,  ami  belong 
each  to  one  of  the  4 arrondisaoment*  into  which 
the  city  is  divided  : the  others,  although  little  in- 
ferior in  appearance,  are  secondary  in  rank.  The 
cathedral  of  St,  Gudulc,  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Brussels,  was  founded  in  1010;  and  here  the  first 
chapter  of  the  chivalric  order  of  the  Gulden  Fleece 
was  held  by  Philip  1c  Bon,  in  1435.  There  is  an 
aspect  of  imposing  grandeur  in  its  spacious  front, 
surmounted  by  two  large  square  towers,  from  the 
tup  of  which  Antwerp  is  distinctly  visible  at  a dis- 
tance of  27  miles,  and  one  contains  a bell  that 
weighs  14.500  lb*.  Against  the  pillars  which  di- 
vide the  lateral  aisles  from  the  nave,  ami  support 
the  lofty  roof,  are  placed  finely  sculptured  statues 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  10  ft.  in  height,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  25  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  pulpit  is 
formed  of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures  the 
size  of  life,  representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  live  from  paradise.  The  glass  of  the  prim-i|ial 
window-  displays  a magnificent  representation  of 
the  last  judgment,  by  the  celebrated  Flemish 
(•amter,  Francis  Flore,  and  several  other  antique 
painted  windows  of  this  noble  cathedral  arc  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant  and  beautiful.  Its  altars  and 
sumptuous  mausoleums  of  sculptured  marble,  ami 
numerous  tine  (tainting*,  ore  objects  worthy  of 
C>|  tecial  notice. 

The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chajtelic  Is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1134.  and 
hut  little  inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  St. 
Gudulc.  its  (tainting*  and  sepulchral  monument* 


are  even  more  numerous.  The  interior  ornaments 
of  this  line  cathedral  consist  of  numerous  (mim- 
ing*. statues, and  monumental  sculptures,  by  emi- 
nent artists;  and  a very’  curious  carved  pulpit, 
representing  Klijnhfed  by  an  angel  under  a canopy 
of  palms.  The  church  of  iVotrr  /tame  ties  l ic- 
toires  is  a profusely  ornamented  Gothic  structure 
of  the  13th  century,  displaying  the  most  exact 
symmetry  in  its  plan  and  proportion*.  It  is  orna- 
mented by  marble  statues  and  sculptured  tomlis; 
its  windows  ure  brilliantly  (minted  ; aud  the  tones 
of  its  organ  are  exceedingly  grand  and  harmonious. 
Notre  home  dr  turn  Secottrs,  built  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  the  licst  attended  church  in  Brussels.  Its 
handsome  front  facade  Is  surmounted  by  a lofty 
dome,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  ex- 
hibited to  great  advantage  by  the  frequent  per- 
formance of  high  mass  with  peculiar  sacerdotal 
pageantry.  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Nicholas  are 
very  irregular  aud  uncouth  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
12th  ceil  urn*,  adorned  with  numerous  fine  old 
(minting*.  The  churches  of  ('audenhurg,  St.  Au- 
gustine. and  Notre  l>ame  de  Finisterre,  are  hand- 
some *|K*cimcn*  of  the  Grecian  style,  and  were 
erected  in  the  17th  century.  A convent  of  Bcguiii 
nuns,  called  l.e  Grand  It>  t/niiuujr,  built  in  li»57, 
at  an  expense  of  332,000  florins,  has  a beautiful 
church,  which  contains  many  flue  (tainting*.  There 
were  here  formerly  a thousand  nuns:  at  present 
the  number  is  greatly  reduced.  There  are  two 
other  nunneries,  the  convent  of  licrlaimont.  nnd 
that  of  Les  Sours  Noirts — the  Black  Sisters.  The 
Church  of  Kugland  service  is  (terfonned  in  several 
Protestant  chapels,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
numerous  Knglish  resident* ; and  the  Jews,  of 
whom  there  are  lO.(HK)  in  the  whole  kingdom,  have 
their  general  consistory  in  Brussels,  and  a hand- 
some synagogue;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation an*  zealously  attached  to  the  rites  aiul 
doctrine*  of  the  church  of  Home,  w hile  their  Lu- 
theran king.  Leopold,  attends  the  Protestant 
service  in  his  private  tha|tcl.  Previous  to  the 
suppression  of  religious  house*  in  Belgium  by  the 
French  republican  government,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Brussel*  contained  31  monasteries, 
2 convent*  of  Bcguins,  2 of  F.nglish  nuns,  and  1H 
oratories;  aud  during  the  middle  age*,  the  extent 
and  magnificence  of  the  monastic  establishments 
in  this  localitv  were  truly  amazing. 

The  two  |irinci|iid  medical  hospitals  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  are  admirably  regulated.  There  is 
also  a well-managed  lying-in  hospital,  and  a mili- 
tary hospital  attached  to  the  barracks.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  care  and  cleanlines*  observed  in 
every  pan  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Peter;  indeed  to 
this  remarkable  attention  is  attributed  the  fact 
that,  in  the  calamitous  year  of  cholera,  not  one 
case  of  that  dreadful  malady  occurred  in  the  ward* 
of  this  establishment,  amongst  a miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  000  patient*.  The  hospital  of  St. 
John  contains  between  200  and  300  1**1*.  and  in- 
clude* a community  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  earnest  piety  am!  genuine  benevolence  which 
induce  these  and  other  exemplary  female*  of  the 
Catholic  religion*  orders  to  go  about  doing  gt*td, 
hv  visiting  the  sick  poor,  especially  ift  the  hnapt- 
t:ils.  often  excite  the  admiration  of  stranger*  who 
justly  appreciate  virtue  ami  goodness,  aud  convey 
a tacit  reproach  to  the  pious  Protestant  ladies  of 
F.ngland.  There  Is  an  excellent  mtciety  for  gra- 
tuitous vaccination,  which  Is  efficiently  supported, 
and  is  very  Itenclicial  to  the  (tour. 

The  civil  and  military  prison  of  Brussel*  is  an 
appropriate  modern  building,  having  9 or  10  open 
court*.  It  is  situated  very  healthily  in  the  high 
SW.  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  under  excellent 
management.  The  part  for  civil  offences  w ill  con- 
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tnin  500  prisoner*.  There  are  three  public  ceme- 
teries outside  the  Imulevurds,  adjacent  to  the  gates 
of  the  Hal,  Louvain,  and  Flanders.  The  F.nglish 
residents  in  Hmxw'lM  have  also  two  burial-grounds 
on  the  roads  to  Uceloand  Louvain.  The  markets 
of  Brussels  amount  to  more  than  20,  and  are  all 
well  and  abundantly  supplied.  The  prinei|nl 
com -market,  in  the  lower  NW,  quarter,  forma 
one  of  the  finest  squares  in  the  city.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  houses,  and  planted  with 
double  rows  of  lofty  trees.  Adjojmng  the  fish- 
market,  which  is  one  of  the  l»r*i  in  the  kingdom, 
is  the  market  for  poultry,  in  which  are  exhibited 
baskets  full  of  the  hinder  legs,  or  yipofa,  of  large 
frogs,  neatly  twisted  and  skewered  up  n*ady  for 
dreeing.  Their  apisvirauee  is  bright  ami  plump, 
and  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  os  to  increase  the 
unfavourable  prejudice  of  an  English  palate. 
Brussels  is  amply  supplied  witli  culinary  vege- 
tables from  market -gardens.  Game  is  rather 
plentiful,  and  poultry  ahumlant.  Fresh-water 
fish  are  cheap,  sea-fish  rather  dear. 

The  climate  of  Brussels  is  temperate,  moist,  and 
extremely  variable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper 
town  enjoy  a warmer  and  drier  atmosphere,  and 
a greater  exemption  from  diseases,  than  those  of 
the  lower  town,  from  which  the  epidemics  that 
occur  most  commonly  arise.  In  general  the  city 
is  healthy,  and  rarely  visited  by  malignant  or 
jMstilcniial  fevers.  I'lie  air  is  genial  and  mild, 
and  the  sky  often  serenely  blue.  Refreshing 
breezes  blow  from  the  sea,  but  fogs  not  un fre- 
quently descend  in  the  morning  and  evening. 
The  temperature  of  Brussels,  compared  with  that 
of  Paris,  is  cohler  hi  winter,  ami  less  warm  in 
summer ; compared  with  Loudon,  it  is  also  colder 
in  winter,  hut  wanner  in  summer.  The  dry  nature 
of  the  soil  in  the  higher  part  relleets  the  sun's 
rays  in  summer,  so  ns  to  render  the  heat  extremely 
oppressive.  In  general,  the  weather  is  more  damp 
and  variable  than  in  Paris,  and  less  so  than  in 
London. 

For  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes  in 
all  departments  of  scholastic  knowledge;,  and  every 
elegant  accomplishment,  there  are  many  excel- 
lent academical  institutions,  public  and  private. 
The  modern  collegiate  establishment,  calk'd  the 
Free  University  of  Brussels,  oilers  every  desirable 
facility  for  prosecuting  a complete  course  of  study 
in  science,  language,  and  literature.  Besides  a 
magnificent  library,  it  jxissesses  a chemical  lnl>o- 
ratoiy;  museums  of  natural  history,  mineralogy, 
geology,  comparative  anatomy ; nn  anatomical 
theatre,  and  chambers  for  clinical  practice.  The 
Royal  Athenaaim  is  a highly  useful  and  prooper- 
ous  institution,  established  on  lilicral  and  rational 
principles,  and  kept  in  full  o]teration  by  15  profes- 
sors and  masters.  The  attention  formerly  devoted 
to  the  ancient  languages,  so  as  to  engross  exclu- 
sively the  whole  period  of  youth,  is  properly  di- 
vided between  ancient  literature  and  the  more  im- 
I »ort ant  modern  experimental  sciences  and  indus- 
trial arts.  In  the  former  department  there  an; 
usually  from  160  to  200  pupils,  and  in  the  latter 
from  250  to  300.  The  hall  for  lecturing  will  hold 
1,200  j*ersons.  There  Is  a tine  veterinary  aiul 
agricultural  college,  with  150  students,  a military 
school,  and  a school  for  instructing  Ixiys  scicntili- 
eallv  in  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mechanical  arts.  .Several  societies 
and  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature  have  a high  and  well  merited  repu- 
tation. The  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  was 
founded  in  17011.  The  < ieographical  Establish- 
ment, in  the  Faulsairg  dc  Flandres,  was  founded 
in  1#:>0,  by  M.  Vandcr  Maelen,  nn  atlluent  and 
I vitriolic  gentleman.  On  the  boulevards,  at  the 


K.  angle  of  the  city  wall,  is  the  Observatory,  a 
neat  ami  appropriate  edifice,  with  two  towers  com- 
manding an  exU'iisive  horizon.  Its  site  is  IW  II, 
nlmvetlio  level  of  the  North  Sen.  This  establish- 
ment is  furnished  with  nu  apj»amtus  of  very  supe- 
rior  philosophical  instruments,  and  serve*  not  only 
for  the  prosecution  of  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical observations,  hut  for  the  promotion  of  all 
the  kindred  mathematical  and  ex|tcrimental 
sciences,  esjiecially  that  of  horology.  Near  the 
Observatory,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  city  wall,  is 
the  Rolan ie.  Garden,  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
lie  one  of  the  finest  in  EurojK*.  An  institute  of 
line  arts  awards  prizes  to  distinguished  students 
of  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
and  a fiords  them  the  means  of  professionally  visit- 
ing Rome,  and  the  other  celebrated  schools  and 
re|K»«i lories  of  art.  Prizes  are  also  distributed  by 
an  academy  of  (tainting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, which  is  numerously  attended  by  students, 
whose  productions  form  an  annual  exhibition. 
There  is  also  a society  of  friends  of  the  fine  arts. 
A n*val  conservatory  of  music  is  attended  by  400 
pupils,  many  of  whom  become  eminent  performers ; 
am!  infirm  and  aged  musicians  are  assisted  by  an 
institution  called  the  Society  of  Apollo. 

For  the  promotion  of  mercantile  and  mechani- 
cal knowledge,  there  is  a commercial  society,  and 
one  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  industry. 
Two  medical  societies  comprise  very  numerous 
bodies  of  learned  physicians,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  science.  In  the  old  court,  or 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  a museum  of  natural 
history,  that  surnames  in  extent  and  value  every 
other  in  the  kingdom.  The  departments  of 
zoology,  ornithology,  entomology,  and  mineralogy, 
are  especially  replete  with  rare  and  admirable  s|**- 
eimens,  including  animals  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  colonies,  Russian  minerals,  and  nil  the  vol- 
canic products  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Another  jior- 
tion  of  the  edifice  contains  the  great  public  library 
of  nearly  150,000  vols.,  and  15,000  historical  MSS. 
and  minerals.  The  lat  ter  were  collected  at  a very 
early  period,  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  art; 
of  extreme  value;  many  being  richly  adorned  with 
miniature  paintings  of  exquisite  lieauty,  by  the 
early  Flemish  artists,  and  the  greater  part  are 
splendidly  Is miihI  in  crimson  Morocco.  AIr»vc 
2,000  vols.  of  the  books  were  printed  in  the  15th 
century.  The  third  division  ni  the  palace  is  occu- 
pied by  a collection  of  about  500  paintings,  by  the 
great  Flemish  masters  from  Van  Evck  to  Rubens, 
and  his  numerous  pupils.  The  library,  museums, 
and  gallery,  are  constantly  open  to  the  public. 
This  spacious  building  serves  also  for  public  lec- 
tures, which  are  delivered  gratuitously  every  day, 
by  the  moat  eminent  professor*,  on  geology,  bo- 
tany, chemistry,  architecture,  doctrine  of  chances, 
philosophy  of  history,  history  of  the  sciences,  his- 
tory of  Belgium,  general  literature,  hygiene,  indi- 
vidual and  public,  and  industrial  mechanic*.  Be- 
sides the  great  literary  treasures  in  the  old  palace, 
there  is  a national  library  possessing  GO, 000  Vols., 
and  1,100  MSS.;  and  several  of  the  public  insti- 
tutions have  large  and  choice  collections  of  scien- 
tific and  literary  works. 

The  manufactures  of  Brussels  consist  principally 
of  its  celebrated  lace  and  tulle,  and  of  carpets,  line 
linen,  hosiery,  printed  cottons,  bats,  p«|*cr,  soap, 
candles,  chemical  productions,  pointed  porcelain, 
leather,  fabrics  of  horse-hair,  and  caoutchouc,  arti- 
cles of  iron,  brass,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  mid  cut 
glass ; clocks,  lumps,  mathematical,  optical,  ami 
surgical  instruments.  'Hie  establishment*  are 
numerous  and  of  the  highest  description  for  brew- 
ing beer,  refining  sugar  and  salt,  cabinet- making, 
carriage-building,  lithography,  type-founding,  and 
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printing  and  binding  books.  In  addition  to  the 
commerce  arising  from  its  manufactures,  and  the 
consumption  by  the  inhabitants,  Brussels  jxishcshcs 
an  important  transit  trade,  by  means  of  its  rail- 
ways and  two  canals,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  coals,  timber,  iron*  stones,  lime,  bricks,  and 
various  other  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  foreign 
countries.  Establishments  connected  with  com- 
mercial operations  are — the  Commission  Supe- 
rieure  d’ Industrie  et  de  Commerce,  Tribunal  de 
Commerce,  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Societc  Ge'ne- 
rale  pour  favorlscr  IT  mlustrio*  Soei«*t^  du  Com- 
merce de  Bruxelles,  six  insurance  companies,  the 
Entrepot,  Royal  Exchange,  Custom  House,  and 
very  commodious  public  rooms  called  the  Brussels 
Lloyd’s,  where  merchants  meet  for  the  transaction 
of  hmdnesH  and  perusal  of  the  daily  papers.  There 
are  two  large  annual  fairs  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  merchandise;  one  of  12  days,  commencing  May 
22d;  the  Other  of  14  days,  beginning  the  18th  Oct. 

The  municipal  authority  of  Brussels  is  vested  in 
n burgomaster  and  four  sheriffs.  They  constitute 
the  city  regency,  whose  sanction  must  be  obtained 
to  all  measures  affecting  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  citizens.  The  supreme  court  of  law,  and 
other  national  tribunals  seated  in  the  capital,  are 
noticed  in  the  article  on  Belgium. 

Brussels  is  believed  to  have  l>een  founded  in 
600,  and  to  have  been  walled  in  1044.  A cotie  of 
municipal  laws  was  formed  in  1229,  involving  the 
principle  of  trial  by  jury.  About  1300,  sixty 
trades  were  incorporated  in  nine  classes  to  repre- 
sent the  citizens  in  all  questions  of  taxation. 
Lilieral  notions  of  government  continued  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  population  and  extent  of  the  city 
were  much  increased.  In  the  general  persecution 
of  the  Jews  during  1870-71,  hundreds  of  that 
race  were  put  to  death  in  Brussels,  and  the 
amount  of  their  confiscated  property  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brabant  was  nearly  13, 000,000  florins, 
Under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century,  Brussels  became  a dis- 
tinguished seat  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
the  residence  of  a magnificent  court,  which  greatly 
promoted  the  progress  of  science,  literature,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  especially  the  weaving 
of  linens  and  woollens,  and  licautiful  tapestry.  In 
1489,  during  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
the  city  was  desolated  by  a dreadful  plague,  which 
destroyed  30,000  inhab.,  and  produced  a famine, 
whose  effects  lasted  4 years.  Brussels  was  highly 
prosperous  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
often  dwelt  in  its  palace,  and  made  it  the  scene  of 
his  Anal  abdication  in  1555.  The  intolerant  and 
oppressive  proceedings  of  Philip  II.  kindled  that 
rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries  which  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  the  inde|)endencc  of  the  United 
Province.  In  1668,  the  martyrs  of  freedom,  Counts 
Egmont  and  Home,  were  beheaded  in  the  Grand 
Place.  Alva's  violent  exaction  of  exorbitant 
taxes  at  length  excited  a general  revolt  of  the 
citizens,  anti  after  many  changes  and  party  con- 
tentions, anti  the  loss,  in  1578,  of  27,000  inhab.  by 
the  plague,  the  Spanish  governors  in  1598,  gave 
up  the  place  to  the  Austrian  dynasty,  under  which 
the  arts  and  sciences  again  revived  and  prospered. 

Brussels,  in  1695,  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
anti  bombarded  by  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Villeroy,  when  14  churches  and  convents  were 
destroyed,  with  4, (WO  houses.  In  1706  the  keys  of 
the  city  were  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
anti  in  1746  it  was  again  attacked  by  the  French 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  to  whom  it  capitulated  after 
a siege  of  three  weeks.  In  1794,  alter  the  storm 
of  the  French  revolution  luul  hurst  upon  it,  and 
Belgium  was  annexed  to  France,  it  l>ccaiiie  the 
chief  town  of  the  dcjiartmcnt  of  the  Dyle.  In 
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1803  Napoleon  entered  the  city  with  great  pomp, 
at  the  head  of  10, 000  troops,  with  a body  guard  of 
the  citizens  in  splendid  uniform.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  on  his  return  from  Klim,  Brussels  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army*  and  sent 
forth  the  troops  who,  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo, 
put  an  end  to  the  ambitious  career  of  thnt  extra- 
ordinary individual.  From  that  period  Brussels* 
conjointly  with  the  Hague,  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  until  the  Belgic  re- 
volution of  Sept.  1830*  which  mode  it  the  capital 
of  Belgium. 

BRUTON,  a town  of  England,  co.  Somerset, 
bund,  and  par.  Bruton,  on  the  Bruc,  24  m.  S.  by 
K.  Bristol.  120  m.  W.  London  by  road  and  126  m. 
by  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  2,232  in  1861. 
Hie  town  is  well  built,  consisting  principally  of 
three  streets,  having  a common  centre*  with  a ginxl 
market-house,  where  the  sessions  for  the  E.  divi- 
sion of  the  co.  are  sometimes  held.  Here  is  a 
well-endowed  hospital,  founded  by  a native  of  the 
town,  for  the  support  of  poor  men  and  wetnen, 
and  for  the  support  and  education  of  a certain 
number  of  children.  There  are  manufactures  of 
silk,  which  employ  some  hundred  neople.  Market, 
.Saturday  ; fairs  for  cattle,  29th  of  April  and  19th 

° BUCHAREST,  or  BCKORF.ST,  a city  of  W»l- 
India,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  being  the  residence 
of  the  hospodar,  anil  of  a Greek  archbishop,  on 
the  Damlxiritza,  over  which  there  is  here  a bridge ; 
37  m.  (direct  dist.)  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Danube,  and  280  m.  WNW.  Constantinople  ; lat. 
44°  26'  45"  N. ; long.  46°  47'  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  80,000.  It  is  situated  in  a vast  swampy  plain,  Is 
divided  into  above  60  quarters,  and  though  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  is  not  built  according  to 
any  regular  plan,  ami  presents  a curious  display  of 
barbarism  and  civilization  in  its  mud  cabins, 
brick  houses  covered  with  shingles,  and  spacious 
hotels ; and  in  the  vulgar  finery  of  the  boyars*  or 
nobles,  and  the  rags  and  filth  of  the  other  classes. 
It  also  presents  a curious  mixture  of  European 
and  Oriental  habits  and  costume;  half  the  inhab. 
wearing  hats  and  coats,  and  half  calpacs  and 
pelisses.  Some  of  the  streets  are  paved;  but  they 
arc  ’mostly  boarded  over,  or  rather  covered  with 
trunks  of  trees*  or  other  large  logs  laid  transversely, 
instead  of  a pavement;  and,  from  the  flatness  of 
the  ground,  and  the  slovenliness  of  the  iuhah.,  nil 
the  tilth  of  the  streets  collects  under  this  rude 
floor.  The  streets  are  thence  called  ponti,  or 
bridges,  and*  according  to  the  testimony  of  a 
recent  traveller,  they  ‘are  really  bridges  floating 
on  rivers  of  tilth,  fn  winter  this  is  continually 
splashing  up  through  the  interstices,  and  in  sum- 
mer it  rises  in  clouds  of  black  dust ; and  at  all 
seasons  Is  attended  with  a foul  unwholesome  odour, 
generating  putrid  fevers  and  the  plague.’  The 
palace  of  the  hospodar,  or  prince,  an  immense  old 
pile*  and  the  metropolitan  church,  arc  in  the 
largest  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Near  to 
them  is  the  fire  tower,  60  feet  in  height*  whence  a 
full  view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  It  lias  a vast 
mumlicr  of  churches*  each  with  from  8 to  6 spires* 
or  towers ! It  has  also  aliout  20  monasteries  and 
convents,  and  HO  khans,  or  Oriental  inns,  with 
several  hospitals,  one  of  which,  for  the  military* 
manage*!  by  German  physicians,  is  said  to  be  very 
well  conducted;  another  hospital,  founded  in  183o* 
by  a bequest  left  by  Prince  Bmnkovano,  is  also 
stated  to  lie  worthy  of  notice.  Thera  Is  a wooden 
theatre*  where  French  plays  and  Italian  operas 
are  sometimes  performed.  The  other  principal 
buildings  are  a large  Irnzaar,  and  the  residences 
of  the  consuls,  or  amliassadors  of  the  different 
ICurojH.au  jKiwcrs.  Since  1834  improvements  of 
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all  kinds  have  begun  to  lx*  set  on  foot,  and  efforts 
have  been  mode  to  supply  all  classes,  especially  in 
the  capital,  with  the  means  of  education.  In  this 
view  the  college  of  St.  Sauvain  has  been  organised, 
which  furnishes  instruction  to  500  pupils.  The 
French  language  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
instruction,  and  the  institution  is  under  th*>  direc- 
tion of  Frenchmen.  In  addition  to  this,  four  other 
schools  have  licen  opened  in  the  city,  where  in- 
struction is  afforded  gratuitously  to  all  who  choose 
to  accept  it.  There  is  also  a lyccum  for  the  Greeks ; 
and  a public  library,  a society  of  lielles  lettres, 
and  an  agricultural  society,  have  been  established. 

Formerly  the  boyars  used  to  ride  on  horseback  ; 
but  about  50  years  ago  they  adopted  the  practice 
of  rifling  in  carriages,  aud  now  would  hardly  cross 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  without  using 
one  of  them.  The  number  of  carriages  is  estimated 
at  4,000.  Bucharest  is  principally  distinguished 
bv  profligacy  of  manners.  Gambling-bouscs  are 
most  abundant.;  and  prostitutes  are  said  to  lx? 
more  numerous  in  it  than  in  any  other  European 
city  of  the  same  size. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable. 
The  exports  consist  of  wool,  butter,  wheat,  hides, 
yellow  berries,  tallow,  honey,  and  wax,  sent  by  the 
Danulic,  or  by  Vania,  to  Odessa,  Constantinople, 
Ac.:  they  also  export  immense  herds  of  honied 
cattle  and  hogs  to  Germany,  whence  they  import 
utmost  everything  they  have,  from  the  cheapest  ne- 
cessaries up  to  the  most  expensive  luxuries.  There 
aitT considerable  numbers  of  German  artizaus,  parti- 
cularly of  watchmakers  and  jewellers,  in  the  town. 

Bucharest  was  visited  in  1847  by  a tremendous 
fire,  which  destroyed  several  churches  and  khans, 
and  a great  many  private  houses.  It  lias  since 
been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 

The  old  cap.  of  Wallachia  was  Tergovest;  but 
in  1698  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
the  present  city,  then  only  a miserable  village, 
lielougiug  to  a boyar,  called  Bucbor,  from  whom 
it  bus  taken  its  name.  At  the  union  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  into  the 
semi-independent  state — tributary,  to  Turkey— of 
Ron  mania,  Bucharest  luvame  the  capital. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH,  a par.  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Devon,  hund.  Stamborough,  172  m.  SW. 
by  YV.  London.  Fop.  of  parish,  2,544  in  1861 ; 
area,  6,720  acres.  It  consists  of  one  main  street, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  western  rood  from  London 
to  Plymouth ; and  of  another,  branching  from  it 
on  the  W.  side  down  the  incline,  ami  called  the 
Lower  Town.  Generally  sinking,  the  houses  are 
meanly  built.  Hie  church  is  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  Dart,  on  the  N.  of  the  town  in  the 
meadows  lieneath  which  there  nre.  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  Cistercian  abbey.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  wool-combing  and  weaving 
serges,  for  which  there  are  three  or  four  manufac- 
tories in  the  town.  There  is  also  a copper  mine  La 
the  {uirish ; and  limestone  is  quarried  and  burnt 
in  considerable  quantities,  for  manure  to  the  sur- 
rounding district.  There  are  fairs  held,  for  the 
sale  of  live  stock,  the  third  Thursday  in  June,  and 
second  Thursday  in  Sept.  The  weekly  market 
has  been  long  discontinued.  There  are  there&aius 
of  on  ancient  encampment  in  the  parish. 

BUCKINGHAM,  an  inl.co.of  England, having 
N.  Northamptonshire,  K.  the.  co*.  of  Bedford,  Hert- 
ford, and  Middlesex,  S.  Berks,  and  W.  Oxford. 
Sha|>e  very  irregular  ; area  466,9112  acres,  of  which 
about  440,000  are  supposed  to  lie  arable,  meadow, 
and  pasture.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury,  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  in  the  empire,  occupies  t lie  middle  of 
the  co.,  and  has,  on  either  side,  ranges  of  hills.  It 
is  ubout  equally  divided  between  tillage  and  j>as- 
ture.  The  grass  lands  arc  partly  used  for  the 
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dairy,  and  partly  for  fatting.  Agriculture  but 
indifferent : there  is  a great  waste  of  horse  power, 
and  a proper  rotation  is  not  always  observed. 
Sheep  are  an  important  stock,  and  the  average 
weight  of  their  fleece  is  supposed  to  have  been 
increased,  during  the  present  century,  from  3 to  5 
lbs. ; many  hogs  are  also  kept ; and  large  quan- 
1 titics  of  ducks  are  raised  at  Aylesbury  and  other 
[ places.  There  are  some  large  estates!  Farms  of 
a medium  size  average  aliout  180  acres.  Leases 
pretty  common ; but  they  are  not  granted  for  a 
sufficiently  long  term,  and  are  defective  in  not 
laying  any  restrictions  on  the  tenant  as  to  crop- 
ping. Cottages  generally  good,  and  most  of  them 
have  gardens.  The  manufacture  of  pillow  lac© 
has  (greatly  declined ; but  a good  deal  of  straw 
►lat  w made  in  the  parts  of  the  county  next  to 
iedford.  Minerals  of  no  imjwrtance.  The  Thames 
bounds  the  co.  on  the  S.,  and  the  Ouse  partly 
intersects  it,  and  putty  bounds  it  on  the  X.  It 
contains  8 huiulx..  and  202  parishes.  Pop.  167,993 
in  1861,  of  whom  83,023  males,  and 84 ,£ 70  females ; 
inhab.  houses  31,909  in  1861.  It  returns  11  meins, 
to  the  II.  of  C.,  viz.  3 for  the  co.,  and  2 each  for  the 
iwrougha  of  Aylesbury,  Marlow,  Buckingham,  and 
Wycombe;  registered  electors  for  co.  5,637  in  1865. 
The  gross  estimated  rental  assessed  to  jioor  rate 
was  665,902  in  1862  ; the  groai  annual  value  of 
real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  amounted  to 
667.410/.  in  1857,  and  to  765.516/.  in  1862. 

Buckingham,  a part  and  munici|uil  lxir.  of 
Eng.,  co.  Buckingham,  hund.  of  same  name,  on 
the  Ouse,  56  m.  NW.  London  by  road,  and  61  m. 
by  London  and  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
municii>al  bor.  3,849,  and  of  pari.  lxir.  7,626  in 
1861.  Except  on  the  N.  side,  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ouse,  over  which  there  are  three 
stone  bridges.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
which  is  paved  and  lighted  ; houses  of  brick,  and 
neatly  built.  The  church,  with  a good  tower  and 
j spire,  was  built  in  1780,  principally  at  the  excuse 
j of  the  Temple  family.  It  has  a free  grammar  and 
green-coat  school  for  26  boys,  and  a national  school 
for 300  boys  and  girls;  two  ancient  hospitals  sup- 
porting 6 green-coat  and  10  blue-coat  pensioners; 
and  a few  minor  charitable  Itcnefactions.  The 
weekly  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  ten 
annual  fairs  for  cattle  aud  sheep.  A branch  of  the 
Grand  Junction  ('anal  extends  to  the  town.  No 
Iiarticular  manufacture  is  carried  on  : in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  paper  and  corn-mills,  and  a few  lime 
quarries.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  there 
are  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  and  the 
limits  of  the  through,  which  were  previously  co- 
extensive with  the  par.,  are  restricted  to  that  por- 
tion of  it  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  which 
comprises  about  three-fourths  of  the  pop.  The 
tow'ii  was  incorjiorated  by  a charter  in  1st  of  Map’, 
for  services  rendered  by  its  inhab.  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  rebellion  ; the  corporation  was 
a self-elected  body,  consisting  of  a bailiff  and 
twelve  chief  burgesses,  who,  till  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  The  last-mentioned  act  not  merely  gave  the 
suffrage  to  the  10/.  householders  of  the  bor.,  but 
included  with  them  the  10 L householders  of  the 
oar.,  and  those  of  several  of  theadjoiuing  parishes. 

! Registered  electors,  373  in  1861.  There  is  a court 
of  gen.  sessions  for  the  bor.  held  twice  a year.  1 1 
is  the  seat  of  the  summer  assize  for  the  co.  The 
gaol  was  built  in  1758,  by  Lord  Cohhara,  through 
whose  influence  the  act  for  bolding  one  of  the 
assizes  here  was  procured  ; both  having  previously 
been  held  at  Aylesbury.  The  revenue  of  the  cor- 
' poration  amounted  to  972/.  in  1861.  Under  the 
I Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  it  is  the  central  town 
[ of  a union  of  thirty  parishes.  Buckingham  is  a 
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polling  town  for  the  co.  Till  within  a recent 
period,  the  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  furnished 
employment  to  many  of  the  women  and  children 
The  ducal  title  of  the  Temple  family  is  derived 
from  the  town. 

BUDA  (Shir.  BUDIN  ; Germ,  OFEN),  a royal 
free  city  of  Hungary,  of  which,  in  conjunction 
with  Pesth,  it  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  immediately 
opiwisite  to  Pesth,  lid  m.  W.  Debretzin;  135  m. 
EJSE.  Vienna  by  road,  and  161  m.  by  South  Aus- 
trian railway.  Pop.  55,240  in  1857.  The  pop.  of 
Pesth, at  the  same  census,  wan  130,506:  so  that,  if 
we  regard  them  as  one  city,  its  pup.,  exclusive  of 
the  military,  will  be  about  11K), 000.  Buda  is  built 
on  and  round  the  last  hill  of  a range  which  decreases 
in  height  as  it  approaches  the  Danube,  and  is 
divided  into  six  quarters.  The  upper  towm,  or 
citadel,  occupies  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the 
city,  the  Schhissherg;  it  is  enclosed  by  bastioned 
walls,  but  is  no  longer  of  any  importance  as  a 
fortress.  Although  the  smallest  division,  it  con- 
tains most  of  the  finest  buildings.  The  royal  castle, 
or  palace,  begun  in  174!>,  is  a quadrangular  struc- 
ture of  great  extent,  containing  203  apartments, 
some  of  which,  a*  the  thrunc-room,  audience-lmll, 
ami  drawing-rooms,  an*  extremely  magnificent. 
In  this  building  are  kept  the  regalia  of  the  king- 
dom, to  which  the  Hungarians  attach  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  importance.  A large  garden 
surrounds  the  palace,  and  the  view  from  one  of  its 
linlconics.  elevated  on  a rock  nliovc  the  Danulie,  is 
very  striking.  The  church  of  the  Virgin’s  Ascen- 
sion, and  the  garrison  church,  !>oth  Gothic  edi- 
fices, the  state’s  palace,  high  judicial  chaml>er, 
town-hall,  residence  of  the  commandant,  arsenal, 
post-office,  and  many  other  military  and  civil 
public  buildings,  are  situated  in  this  quarter.  To 
the  X..  and  at  the  base  of  the  rock  oil  which  the 
citadel  stands,  is  the  lower,  or  ' Water  town,’ 
which  in  some  parts  vies  with  the  former  division 
in  elegance.  It  contains  the  church  of  St.  Anne, 
and  several  others.  The  Landstnune,  a well-built 
quarter;  the  new  town,  a cheerful  suburb  toward 
the  K.,  reaching  to  the  bank  of  the  Danube  ; the 
Kaizeustadt,  or  Tabttn.  to  the  S..  the  most  |*opu- 
Ioiis  quarter  of  all;  and  the  * Christina  town,’  to 
the  SVV.,  extending  into  the  rich  and  l>cautifoI 
Christina  valley,  are  the  other  divisions  of  Buda. 
The  chief  remaining  buildings  deserving  notice 
are  the churches of  the  Capuchins,  the  Elizabethan 
nuns  of  St.  Florian,  the  Greek  church,  the  syna- 
gogue, several  monasteries  and  convents,  the  palace 
of  the  primate  in  the  lamdstrasse.  with  the  palaces 
of  Counts  Sandor,  Teleki.  Erdbdv.  Zichy,  Pechy, 
Batthyany,  and  other  noblemen.  A well  apisanted 
observatory,  attached  to  the  University  of  I'esth, 
stands  on  the  Hloekslierg,  an  adjacent  hill,  to  the 
S.,  300  ft.  almve  the  level  of  the  river.  Copious 
hot  springs,  strongly  impr«'gnntcd  with  sulphur, 
issue  from  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  which  Buda  is 
partly  built,  ami  especially  from  the  Blockslierg. 
Tlie  successive  occupiers  c»f  the  place,  Homans. 
Turks,  and  Christians,  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  springs,  and  have  converted  them  into  com- 
modious baths.  Of  those  constructed  by  the  Un- 
mans. only  broken  fragments  now  remain ; but 
the  Turkish  baths  are  in  a perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  the  largest,  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  town,  is  a tine  specimen  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture. The  finest  of  the  modem  hat lis,  that  of 
the  * Emperor,’  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ijunlstrasse, 
is  surrounded  hy  gardens  and  plensunr-grouud*. 
These  numerous  hot  baths  have  procured  for  the 
city  its  German  name  of  O/m,  which  is  *oven.’ 
Among  the  many  establishment  s devoted  to  science 
and  education  in  Buda,  are  an  archi-gymnasium 


(high  college),  a high  school  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  city,  a school  of  design,  Illy- 
rian female  schools,  n public  library,  cabinets  of 
mineralogy  and  eoncliology.  Many  of  the  nobility, 
the  Franciscan  friars,  and  other  bodies,  possess 
good  Hhraries.  to  which  lilieral  access  is  |**niiitted : 
in  the  royal  judace  there  is  a gallery  of  |>ainting*. 
There  are  various  charitable  institutions,  including 
four  hospitals. 

A magnificent  suspension  bridge,  three  quarters 
of  a mile  in  length,  spans  the  Danut>e,  connecting 
Buda  with  Pesth.  It  was  built  at  a cost  of 700,000/., 
after  the  designs  of  an  English  architect.  Mr. 
(‘lark,  and  was  opened  in  1*4*.  The  bridge,  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  a clear 
waterway  of  1.250  ft..  the  centre  span  or  opening 
lieing  670  ft.  The  height  of  the  suspension  towers 
from  the  foundation  is  200  ft.,  Iieing  founded  in  50 
ft.  of  water.  The  sectional  area  of  the  suspending 
chains  is  520  square  inches  of  wrought  iron,  ami 
their  total  weight  1,300  tons.  This  is  the  first 
|H<nnniieiit  bridge  which  has  lieen  erected  over  the 
Danulie,  lie  low  Vienna,  since  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Its  solidity  was  exposed  to  a severe  trial  very'  soon 
after  its  completion  ; for  it  was  crossed  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1840,  and  the  immediately  follow  ing 
days,  hy  large  divisions  of  Hungarian  and  Inq»e.rinl 
troop*. 

The  summit  of  the  Blockslierg  commands  a fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  especially  of 
the  river  and  the  opposite  city.  A recent  traveller 
descrilies  it  as  follows  ‘ On  this  side  is  Buda, 
full  of  architectural  anomalies,  yet,  from  that  very 
circumstance,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  : on 
the  other,  I’esth,  laid  out  in  all  the  regularity  of 
street,  and  square,  niul  mall,  and  public  garden. 
There  is  not  a greater  contrast  between  the  old 
and  new  towns  of  Edinburgh  than  between  Buda, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Magyars,  and  I’esth,  a 
city  of  yesterday’s  growth.  The  one  wanders  from 
terrace  to  terrace,  in  dark  and  dingy  masses,  or 
stretches  in  a long  line  wherever,  between  the 
river  and  the  basis  of  the  hill,  a s|uice  of  level 
ground  can  receive  it : the  other,  a series  of  streets 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  shines  in 
all  the  splendour  of  a plan  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
materials  the  l>est  calculated  to  preserve  an  ap|X*ar- 
ance  of  uniformity,  even  in  sepanite  edifices.'  Add 
to  this  striking  contrast  the  vastness  of  the  river, 
the  passing  of  Iwirgos,  ships,  and  steam-packets,  in 
the  very  centre,  as  it  were,  of  Eurojs*.  and  the 
scene  and  the  associations  connected  with  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  of  no  common  kind. 

Buda  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal 
council,  ami  the  highest  administrative  author- 
ities. It  has  much  less  of  a hustling  and  com- 
mercial character  than  I’esth.  Then-  are  a few 
manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  silks,  velvet, 
leather,  gunpowder,  earthenware,  and  a caimftn- 
foundry;  hut  its  priuci|»al  trade  Is  in  its  fine 
wines,  of  which  about  230, (MX)  eimers  are  pro- 
duced annually  from  the  vineyards  around  the 
heights  hi  its  neighUmrhood. 

Buda  is  believed  hy  some  writers  to  lie  either 
the  Curia  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Aquinmm  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  It  was  held  by  the 
Itonmns  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
Attiln  made  it  occasionally  his  residence.  Arpad, 
the  Magyar  chief,  made  it  his  head  quarters  in 
IHM);  ami  it  then  became  the  cradle  of  the  Hun- 
garian monarchy.  It  was  enlarged  and  improved 
by  succeeding  Hungarian  monarch*,  and  made  a 
free  city  hy  Ilela  IV.,  in  1245.  It  was  taken  l»y 
tlie  Turks,  under  Solymon  (lie  Magnificent,  in 
1526;  hut  was  recaptured  by  Ferdinand  I.,  king 
of  Bohemia,  brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
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in  the  following  year.  It  was  again  taken  by  I 
Solymuu  in  1529,  and  wiw  held  by  the  Turks  till  j 
lliiSti,  when  it  was  taken  bv  the  Imjieriali-K  after  ' 
a desperate  resistance.  Joseph  It.  removed  the  1 
seat  of  the  Hungarian  government  thither  in 
1783.  In  1810,  the  Talnui  quarter,  and  a i*art  of 
the  Water  town,  were  destroyed  by  tin?.  The  city 
suffered  a great  deal  in  the  revolutionary  war  of 
1840.  A monument  in  honour  of  (ienerul  Hentzi, 
and  the  troops  under  his  command,  who  fell  in 
this  war,  was  erected  in  the  1 Heutzi-square  ’ in 
18.74. 

UUDUKHSHAN,  a prov.  of  Central  Asia,  now  i 
a de|K*ndency  of  the  khan  of  Khnomlooz,  lietwcen 
Lit.  ;9>°  and  U8°  N..  and  long.  70°  30'  and  72°  30' 
K. ; having  N.  and  N K.  n chain  of  mountains  in- 
habited by  tribes  claiming  a Macedonian  origin  ; 
SK.  and  8.  the  Bolor-Tagli  mountains,  and  the 
high  country  of  the  Cautirs;  and  W.  the  other 
territories  of  Koondooz.  It  consists  of  the  valley 
of  the  Koocha,  a tributary  of  the  Oxua,  which 
rise*  at  its  8E.  corner,  and  soon  becomes  a con- 
siderable river,  unfonlahle  even  at  Buduk.-dian 
(Kyzahad).  The  scenery  of  this  country,  and  its 
natural  productions,  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms 
by  all  who  have  visited  it;  it  contains  ruby  mines, 
and  cliffs  of  lapis  lazuli.  Near  the  <»xus  the 
former  are  still  worked  by  the  khan  of  Koondooz, 
uml  the  latter  article,  much  of  which  was  for- 
merly sent  into  China,  is  obtained  by  lighting  a 
tire  under  the  cliffs,  and.  when  hot.  dashing  cold 
water  upon  them,  which  causes  them  to  fracture. 
The  ruby  mines  were  well  known  to  the  emperors 
of  Delhi,  and  at  a much  earlier  peril*! : they  are 
at  a place  called  (rharan,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Oxus;  are  dug  in  low'  hills;  and  the  gems  cni- 
bedded  in  limestone  like  round  pieces  of  pebble  or 
Hints.  The  inhabitants  of  Budukhshan  are  Tad- 
jiks; very  social  and  hospitable;  speaking  the 
Persian  language,  and  retaining  the  manners  and 
customs  prevalent  N.  the  Hindoo  Koosh  before 
the  Tartar  invasion.  Neither  Uzbeks  nor  Toorkees 
had  nettled  in  the  country  before  the  chief  of 
Koondooz  overran  it,  by  whom  its  own  chief  was 
dethroned;  since  which  its  |**asontry  have  been 
driven  out,  and  a rabble  of  lawless  soldiery  quar- 
tered in  their  stead.  The  capital  is  also  called 
Jtudukh>han,  or  Kyzahad.  and  is  near  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Koocha,  in  lot*  80°  -8'  N.,  long.  71°  28*  E. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  from  Balkh,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  an*  of  the  .Shiak  sect.  This 
country  suffered  much  from  a terrific  earthquake 
in  January  1882,  which  appeared  to  exhibit  its 
chief  violence  in  this  valley,  and  destroyed  many 
roads  and  villages,  and  a great  part  of  the  {Hern- 
iation. 

Ill’ D WEIS,  a town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circle  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tin*  Moldau,  75  | 
m.  S.  Prague  by  road,  and  1511  m.  N W.  Vienna  by 
railway.  Pop.  14,811  in  1867.  The  town  is  well 
and  regularly  built,  and  partially  fortified.  Con- 
tains a cathedral,  seven  churches,  a court  of  juris- 
diction for  the.  circle,  gymnasium,  philosophical 
academy,  and  dioci**an  seminary.  Has  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  cloth,  muslin,  damiO'k,  saltjmtrc, 
anil  musical  instruments;  and  considerable  trade 
in  horses  and  corn. 

BUENOS  AYKES  ( Good  Air),  a marit.  city  of 
S.  America,  cap.  of  the  Argentine  confederation,  on 
the  SW.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  great  river 
\m  Plata,  125  m.  W.by  N.  Montevideo,  ami  90  m. 
NW.  Point  1’iedras;  tat.  34°  3fi'  29"  S.,  long. 
5i)0  28'  34”  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  100,000 ; from 
15,000  to  20,000  of  whom  are  foreigners,  chiefly 
English  and  French.  The  city  is  built  upon  a 
bank,  from  15  to  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
including  its  suburbs,  it  extends  N.  and  8.  for 
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upwards  of  2 m.,  with  a breadth  in  its  centre  of 
about  0 in.  It  is  built  on  n uniform  plan;  the 
streets,  which  am  all  straight, intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles  at  even*  150  yards,  dividing  it  into 
a number  of  square*,  each  having  an  area  of  about 
4 Eng.  acres.  The  princi|Kil  streets,  which  were 
formerly  all  but  impassable  in  wet  weather,  while 
in  the  dry  season  they  were  obscured  with  clouds 
of  dust,  arc  now  tolerably  well  paved,  and  provided 
with  footpath*  on  cither  side.  The  houses  and 
other  buildings  have  also  liecn  greatly  improve*! 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  their  interior  ren- 
dered much  more  comfortable : upper  stories  are 
now  generally  added  to  them ; chimneys,  that  were 
formerly  all  but  unknown,  an?  common ; they  an' 
supplied  with  English  grates,  and  with  coals  carried 
out  from  Liverpool  as  ballast.  Most  sorts  of  Eu- 
r<>|H*an  furniture  have  found  their  way  into  the 
residences  of  the  upper  classes.  Almost  every 
house  in  the  principal  streets  has  a garden  l*>th 
I Ik* fore  and  liehind  it;  and  many  have  latticed 
Imlcouies  in  which  odoriferous  shrubs  are  reared. 
Though  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  greatest  rivers 
in  the  world,  water  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  both  scarce 
and  dear.  The  wells,  though  numerous,  afford  no- 
thing tail  bant,  brackish  water,  until  for  culinary 
purposes.  There  are  no  public  cisterns ; rain-water 
is,  indeed,  carefully  collected  in  a few  private 
tanks;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  have  to  pay 
high  for  their  daily  supply,  which  instead  of  U ing 
raised  from  the  river  by  machinery,  and  conveyed 
in  conduits  to  public  pumps,  is  carried  about  in 
butts  mounted  on  bullock -carts.  The  quarter  of 
the  city  inhabited  by  Mestizos  and  negroes  is 
wretched  and  filthy  in  nppearnnee.  And  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  opulence  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  other  parts.  The  1‘Utztt,  or  great  square,  con- 
tains (lie  cathedral,  and  the  town-hall, a handsome 
stone  edifice,  built  by  the  Jesuits;  and  a whole 
side  of  it.  is  occupied  by  the  Hr  com,  a range  of 
piazzas,  150  yards  long,  and  above  20  in  w idth, 
enclosing  a double  range  of  shops.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  is  a small  obelisk,  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  declaration  of  inde|>endcncc.  The 
town-hall  is  chiefly  used  as  a prison,  but  meetings 
of  the  municipality  are  sometimes  held  in  the 
upper  rooms ; anil  from  the  balcony  the  citizens 
are  harangued  on  public  occasions.  The  cathe- 
dral, a large  handsome  edifice,  with  a cupota  and 
l*»rticos,  has  its  interior  profusely  decorated  with 
carving  and  gilding,  and  its  dome  painted  in  com- 
partments, representing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  of  the 
convent  of  Mercy,  are  next  in  rank,  and  have 
steeples  and  cupolas  nearly  in  the  same  style  as 
the  cathedral.  In  the  former  there  is  a (minting 
of  the  l«a*r.  Supper,  well  executed  by  a native 
, Indian  artist.  There  are  many  other  Catholic 
churches,  several  convents  and  nunneries,  a Pro- 
testant church,  Presbyterian  chapel,  A’c.,  a found- 
ling hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.  These  edifice*  are  all  built  of  line 
white  stone,  found  in  the  plain  not  far  from  the 
city.  The  fort,  which  contains  the  residence  of 
the  supreme  director  and  the  government  offices, 
is  a square  brick  and  stone  building,  near  the  river. 
The  university,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  S. 
America,  occupies  a very  extensive  building,  which 
luts  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a great  expense : a 
suite  of  six  rooms  in  this  building  contain*  the 
state  library,  a good  collection  of  about  25,000  vola. 
The  estuary  of  the  Plata  is  very  broad,  but  is 
also  in  most  parts  shallow,  encumbered  with  nand- 
1 tanks,  and  infested  with  sutlilcii  gust*  of  wind 
called  /Kiin/tcnm.  It*  navigation  is  consequently 
attended  with  a good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  ships 
j bound  for  Buenos  Ayres  generally  take  pilots  on 
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board.  There  is  no  harliour,  ami  vessels  drawing ' aervant,  intelligent,  and  desirous  to  improve. 
16  or  17  ft,  water  anchor  in  the  outer  road.*,  called  j Education  receive*  a considerable  share  of  atten- 
the  Amarradrro , 7 or  8 m.  from  the  shore,  loading  j tion.  Besides  tlie  university,  a superior  academy, 
and  unloading  by  means  of  lighter*.  This,  too.  is  j anti  a military  college,  there  are  10  public  schools, 
an  operation  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  boats  for  whwe  support  the  corporation  contributes 
being  sometimes  8waiu|>ed  iu  crossing  the  l»ar  | about  7,000  dollars  annually,  and  6 other  schools, 
between  the  outer  and  inner  road*.  From  the  , exclusively  for  the  hcnctit  of  the  poor,  under  the 
want  of  a pier,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  ; charge  (if  different  monasteries,  and  supplied  with 
on  the  beach,  even  the  boats  are  not  able  to  come  j books  and  stationery  at  the  public  expense.  It 
close  to  the  shore,  but  are  met  at  a little  distance  j is  rare  to  meet  with  a boy  10  or  12  years  of  age 
from  it  by  a rude  sort  of  ox-carls,  into  which  they  ! in  the  city  who  cannot  read  and  write.  There 
deposit  their  goods  at  no  little  risk,  and  sometimes  an*  several  daily  and  weekly  journals, 
much  loss.  These  unfavourable  circumstances  ope-  I Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de 
rate  as  a drawback  on  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  ! Mendoza,  in  1534,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 


tend  proportionally  to  augment  that  of  Montevideo, 


whic 


more  easily  accessible.  But  notwith- 


<p[K>sitioii  of  the  Indians  to  tlie  settlement,  it 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  at  two  subsequent 


standing  the  com|>etitiou  of  the  latter,  and  the  I |»oriod».  and  w’as  not  permanently  colonised  till 
great  increase  of  its  trade  of  late  years,  Buenos  15Mb,  after  some  sharp  actions  with  the  uatives. 
Ay  re*  is  still  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produce  In  1620,  the  city  wan  erected  into  a bishopric. 


of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by  the  La  Plata, 
and  especially  for  the  province*  situated  on  its 
right  bank. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  trade  in  wool,  in 


and  in  1700  contained  16,000  inhabitants.  In 
1776  it  became  the  seat  of  the  vice-royalty  of  La 
Plata;  and  in  1778,  when  the  trade  of  the  river 
was  thrown  oj>cn  by  Spuin,  its  trade  and  conse- 


consequence  of  the  great  improvement  effected  in  queuce  lagan  rapidly  to  augment.  In  June  1806 
the  breed  of  sheep,  has  become  of  considerable  and  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  but  retaken  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  importance,  the  exports  amount*  Spanish  in  the  name  year.  In  1810  the  revalu- 
ing, on  tha  average,  to  above  a million  sterling  per  tionary  movements  began  that  ended  in  the 
annum.  The  trade  in  hides,  both  dry  and  salted,  I emancipation  of  Bueno*  Ayres  and  the  states  of 
is  of  equal  importance,  the  exports  lieing  above  a I*a  Plata,  from  Old  Spain.  The  declaration  ot 
million  in  value  per  annum.  Subjoined  is  an  ac- , indenendcnce  appeared  ou  the  9th  of  July,  1816, 
count  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  off  and  by  the  tonus  of  it  a confederate  republic  was 
produce  exported  from  the  |jort  of  Buenos  Ayres  established  under  the  name  of  4 the  United  Pro- 
curing the  year  ended  the  8Uth  of  June,  1862  : — vincee  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.’  In  January  1831, 

£ J a constitution  creating  the  ‘ Argentine  Confcdor- 
667,878  ' alien,’  was  promulgated,  but  on  various  uiuditi- 
1 .21 7,771  cations,  tending  to  greater  union,  Iteing  introduced 
114,069  i in  it,  the  city  and  province  of  Bueno*  Ayres 
16,012  j seceded  in  1854.  However,  it  again  joined  the 
H0012  ' ^IScn(*ne  Confederation  in  I860,  the  opjtonent* 

1 2in  i.vl  | the  re-incorporation  having  been  defeated  in 


464.303  salted  ox  hides 
1,217,771  dry 
286,099  suited  horse  hides 
eo.048  dry 

1 1 .698  pipes  of  tallow 
8,767  luxis  „ 

48,766  boles  of  wool 
3,046  „ of  horseliair 

8.961  of  shtvpskinH 


V a I uni  at 

26*.  each 
58**.  m 
8*.  „ 

6s.  „ 

£26  |>cr  pipe 
£ I ti  )m  r I «>x 
£26  pur  hale 
£30 
£30 


l.vj.  tDO  | Ibe  course  of  a short  civil  w ar. 


268.630 

S4IJ94 


499,788  quintolsuf  jerked  beef  10#.  |x?r  quint. 

£4,176,446 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  averages 


BUFFALO,  a citv  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
New  York  cap.,  co.  Erie,  at  the  AY.  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  it  contracts  into  Xiagura  nver, 
293  m.  NW.  New  York,  and  22  m.  S.  Niagara 
falls.  Pop.  25,611  in  1840,  and  81,130  in  i860. 


2,500,000/.,  of  which  those  furnished  by  (ireat 1 The  town  stands  partly  on  a low  marshy  tract 
h”lf-  "J!1"'  | interned  by  Buflalo'creek,  which  fonn*  its 


chiefly  consist  of  cotton,  linen,  woollen  and  silk 
manufactures,  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware  of 
all  sorts,  glass,  leather,  ami  hats.  France  supplies 
Buenos  Ayres  with  jeweller}*,  perfumery,  and 
other  articles  of  luxury;  the"  imports  from  the 
U.  States  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  unbleached 
cloths,  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  aud 
salted  provisions,  tobacco,  furniture,  and  deni*. 


harbour,  and  partly  on  an  elevated  terrace,  lead- 
ing to  a still  higher  plateau.  The  principal  street* 
descend  from  the  high  ground  over  the  terrace 
towards  the  creek  aiuI  harlxiur,  and  are  crossed  by 
the  other*  generally  at  right  angles.  According 
to  Captain  Marry  at  (Diary  in  America,  1839), 
4 Buffalo  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  It  is 
hardly  to  l»e  credited  that  such  a beautiful  city 


“ Siciliatl  «h..ul.I  have  risen  u|.  in  the  wildcme*  in  ao  ah., it 
a period.  In  the  year  1814  it  was  burnt  down, 
being  then  only  a village ; only  one  house  was 
left  standing,  and  now  it  is  a city  with  25,000 
inhab.  It  is  remarkably  well  built ; all  the  house* 
in  the  principal  streets  are  lofty  and  substan- 
tial, and  are  either  of  luiek  or  granite.  The  main 
street  is  wider,  ami  the  store*  handsomer  than  the 
majority  of  those  in  New  York.  It  lia*  very 
fine  churches  (now  18  or  20),  a handsome  theatre, 
town-hall,  and  market ; and  3 or  4 hotels,  one  of 
which  is  stifterior  to  most  others  in  America; 
and  to  these  we  must  add  a fine  stone  pier,  with 
a lighthouse,  and  a harbour  full  of  ship] ting,  and 
magnificent  steam  boats.  It  is«almost  incompre- 
hensible that  all  this  should  have  been  aoeem- 


and  Spanish  produce,  )uirtiritlarly  cheap  wines, 
brandies,  olive  oil,  maccarotii,  dried  fruits,  and 
peper.  Spanish  goods  arc  in  little  demand, 
though  some  serges,  velvet,  sewing  silk,  and 
snuff,  are  imported.  'Hie  annual  importation  of 
Spanish  and  Sicilian  wines  is  from  10,000  to 
12,000  pipes,  besides  aliout  1,000  pipes  of  brandy. 
The  yerba  male,  or  Paraguay  tea,  formerly  an 
export  article  of  some  consequence,  has  now  been 
nearly  su]>er*edod,  even  in  Buenos  Avres,  by  tea  : 
the  other  Chinese  imports  arc  silk*,  crapes,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  ami  numerous  minor  articles. 
The  trade  with  Chill  and  Pern  is  insignificant. 
The  markets  of  the  city  are  well  supplied  with 
butchers’  meat  and  fish.  Poultry  is  dear,  a couple 


..f  fowl,  selling  for  as  much  a,  an'  ox.  Vegetable.  I pliahed ~ ,lnce  the  vear  fsil.  * Ami  wliat  luu 
am  fruit  generally  are  al«o  dear;  milk  in  quality  , occasioned  this  springing  up  ofa  city,  in  an  short 
and  price  is  much  the  same  a*  in  Loudon,  and  all  a time  ns  to  remind  you  of  Aladdin's  magic  palace  ? 
Uic  butter  u«d  fa  .mportruL  The  opening  of  the  Eric  canal,  ft™  iX Krie  to 

lhc  inhab.  uf  Bueno.  Ayres  are  said  to  be  ob-  | the  Hudson  river  and  New  Turk,  paving  through 


BUFFALO 

the  centre  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  states.’ 
The  city  now  is  not  dependent  for  it*  commerce 
on  the  canal,  but  is  connected,  by  several  lines  of 
railway,  with  all  the  more  important  towns  of  the 
United  State*.  It  also  contains  a literary  and 
scientilic  academy ; a lyccum,  having  a library 
and  chemical  apparatus ; and  the  university  of 
W.  New  York. 

Buffalo  creek,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
several  small  streams,  is  navigable  for  about  M m. 
A bar  at  its  mouth  has  been  dispersed,  so  as  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  8 ft.  water  into  the  har- 
bour ; ami  a pier,  1,500  ft.  in  length,  with  u light- 
house upon  it,  has  been  carried  out  into  the  lake, 
to  facilitate  their  ingress  and  egroM.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  harbour  is  not  accessible  at  all  seasons, 
oil  account  of  the  accumulation  of  ice  brought 
down  by  the  VV.  winds,  and  a ship  canal  has 
been  cut  from  it  to  the  lake  W.  of  the  town, 
which  has  done  a good  deal  to  obviate  this  in- 
convenience. From  its  position  on  the  l«*st 
channel  of  intercourse  between  the  W.  regions 
and  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  its  being  the  only- 
port  of  entry  for  the  Niagara  district,  Buffalo  is 
a place  of  great  and  increasing  trade.  Subjoined 
is  an  account  of  the  number  of  vessels  owned  in 
Buffalo,  and  their  tonnage,  in  the  year  I860: — 


Craft 

N umber 

TODDMI* 

Steamers  . . 

. 1 18 

10,268 

Propellers  . 

. ! 67 

88,266  j 

Tugs 

82 

2.774 

Barques  . . . 

• i 

4,  *34 

Brigs 

1M 

6,666 

Schooners  . . 

. 186 

83,476 

Total  . 

. | 266 

90,169  | 

Thu  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  western  lakes  during  the  year  1800 
was  a*  follows : — 


c“ 

Numbrr  | 

Tonnif* 

1 Steamers 

188 

69,160 

; Propellers  . 

197 

61,660 

Uniques  . . . . 1 

68 

23,417 

Brigs  . . . . 1 

90  , 

26,047 

j Schooners  and  Sloops  1 

974  1 

198,661 

Total  . . . | 

1,467  1 

377,826 

The  chief  trade  of  Buffalo  consist*  in  shipments 
of  wheat  and  flour. 

Buffalo  was  an  inconsiderable  place  previously 
to  181*2,  in  which  year  it  was  made  a military 
station.  Its  destruction  in  1814  was  effected  by 
a party  of  British  and  Indians;  but  in  1817,  it 
again  contained  more  than  100  houses,  many  of 
which  were  large  ami  elegant.  In  1832  it  Was 
incorporated  as  the  ‘ City  of  Buffalo,'  divided  into 
live  wards,  and  the  government  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  common  council  chosen  annually  by 
the  citizens. 

BUFFO X,  a small  viL  of  France,  dep.  Cote 
d’Or,  on  the  Annan^on,  12  in.  N.  Semur.  This 
village  belonged  to  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Jiistmrr  Nahtrrlle,  Georges  IajuLs  Le-Clerc, 
created,  by  Louis  XV.,  Count  de  Button,  by  w'bich 
name  he  has  since  been  distinguished. 

BUG  (an.  JIujtanit  or  Boy  us) , a river  of  Euro- 
pean Russia.  It  rises  near  Bloaysko,  in  the  S\V. 
comer  of  Volhynia,  and  pursues  a SE.  course  past 
Bratzlaff,  Oliviopol,  Vosnesensk,  and  Nicolaeff. 
25  m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the  awtuarv  of  the 
Duiepr.  It  is  navigable  from  Vosnesensk.  The 
entrance  to  the  Bug  is  without  the  bar  of  the 
Dniepr;  happily,  too,  it  has  no  bar  of  it*  own, 
and  has  deep  water  as  fur  as  Nicolaeff. 
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BUGIA  or  ROUJEIAH,  a sea  port  town  of 
Africa,  reg.  Algiers,  on  the  declivity  of  a moun- 
tain, at  the  mouth  of  the  Aduse,  122  in.  E. 
Algiers.  The  port,  which  is  large,  is  formed  by  a 
projecting  neck  of  land,  great  part  of  which  was 
anciently  faced  with  stone,  'there  is  good  an- 
chorage off  the  town  in  8 or  10  fathoms,  but  NE. 
winds  throw  in  a heavy  sea.  Previously  to  the 
French  occupation,  the  town  was  protected  bv 
half  ruinous  walls,  and  by  a castle  on  the  summit 
of  a hill,  which  also  commanded  the  roadstead. 
The  inhub*,  manufacture  ploughs  hares,  mattocks, 
fee.  of  the  iron  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  ami  great  quantities  of  oil  and  wax 
are  brought  down  to  this  place  by  the  Kabrlee, 
for  shipment.  The  town  is  built  of,  and  stands 
upon,  the  ruins  of  a more  considerable  ancient 
city.  It  was  bombarded  by  Sir  Edward  Spraggs, 
in  1671. 

BUGUE  (LE),  a town  iff  France,  dcp.  Dor- 
dogne, cap.  cant.,  a little  alstve  the  confluence  of 
the  Vfine  with  the  Dordogne,  1C  m.  VVXYV. 
Sarlat.  Pop.  2,969  in  1861.  The  town  is  ad- 
vantageously situated,  well  built,  and  carries  on 
different  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
It  is  also  the  entrepot  of  the  wines  ami  other 
products  of  the  surrounding  cantons,  which  are 
'hipped  thence  to  Bordeaux,  and  has  a consider- 
able trade  in  cattle  and  hogs. 

BUIS  (LE).  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Drome, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Ouveze,  10  m.  SE.  Kions.  Pop. 
2,370  iu  1861.  The  town  is  ill  built,  but  has  some 
tine  promenades  and  a handsome  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a double  row  of  trees.  It  has  some 
trade  in  wool,  cloth,  hats,  olive  oil,  and  jewellery. 

BUJALANCE,  a town  of  S|>ain,  Andalusia, 
prov.  Cordova,  being  22  m.  E.  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  and  7 m.  from  the  Guadalquivir,  on  the 
railway  from  Cordova  to  Madrid.  Pop.  8,917  in 
1857.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets, 
has  two  convents  for  either  sex,  two  hospitals,  a 
college,  and  a foundling  hospital.  It  has  some 
woollen  fabrics,  and  a large  fair  which  commences 
on  the  26th  of  August.  Though  its  modem  name 
be  of  Arabic  origin,  it  is  believed  that  this  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Cal/mnia  of  the  Romans; 
and  it  has  various  inscriptions,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties of  Homan  origin. 

BUKI1UR,  an  inland  and  fort  in  the  Indus.  165 
m.  N.  Hvdrahad.  The  fort,  which  is  constructed 
of  brick,  is  alxuit  400  yards  from  the  left,  and  350 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  But  it  has  no 
strength  in  it*  works,  and  is  formidable  only  from 
its  position. 

BUKOWINE,  a ci-devant  province  of  the  Au- 
strian empire,  now  included  in  Gallicia,  which  sec. 

BULGARIA  (an.  Mania  Inferior),  a large  prov. 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  included  in  the  l>eglerl>eglik 
of  Koumelia;  lying  between  lat.  42°  8'  and  44°  10' 
X.,  and  long.  22°  14' and  29°  36'  E. ; having  X. 
Wallachia  ami  Bessarabia,  W.  Soma,  S.  Roumelia, 
and  E.  the  Black  Sea.  Ixmgth,  XE.  to  SW„  about 
350  m.;  breadth  varying  from  40  to  100  in.  Area, 
estimated,  from  80,000  to  34,000  sq.  m.  Pop. 
3,000,000.  The  country  is  for  the  roost  |>art 
mountainous,  ami  eminently  so  in  the  8.,  where 
the  princi|uil  chain  of  the  Balkhan  mnts.  form*  its 
boundary:  the  Danube  constitutes  its  X.  limit; 
but  excepting  that  river,  Bulgarin  possesses  none  of 
any  magnitude,  although  sufficiently  watered  by 
small  streams.  It*  climate  is  temperate,  and  it* 
soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  com, 
vines,  the  mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  but  few  marches;  the  pastur- 
ages are  extensive  ami  rich,  and  feed  numerous 
herds  of  cattle : the  higher  lands  are  often  covered 
with  forest*  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.  The  Bulga- 
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nans  are  deluded  front  a Slavonic  horde, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  who 
crossed  the  Danube  and  established  themselves  in 
this  country  in  the  7th  century,  anti  have  since 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  a huge  part  of 
the  region  8.  of  the  Balkhan.  The  present  race 
have  laid  aside  the  military  character  of  their 
ancestors;  they  are  a pastoral  people,  living  in 
small  hamlets  of  about  40  or  50  houses  each,  anil 
occupying  themselves  chiefly  in  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding,  with  some  manufactures,  ns  those 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  rifle -barrels,  morofeo 
leather,  and  attar  of  rrtses.  Large  gardens  an*  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  roses;  ami  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Bulgarians  for  the  finest,  and  most  elegant 
of  perfumes.  The  people  are  kind,  hospitable,  ami 
benevolent.  The  women,  who  mix  freely  with  the 
men,  arc  handsome,  industrious,  and  dress  neatly: 
all  wear  trinkets;  and  the  girls  have  their  heads 
uncovered,  and  their  hair  braided  and  ornamented 
with  different  coins,  as  amongst  the  Albanians. 
The  male  peasantry  dress  in  brown  sheep-skin 
caps,  jackets  of  undyed  brown  wool,  whieli  their 
wives  spin  and  weave,  white  cloth  trowsers,  and 
sandals  of  raw  leather,  and  earrv  no  weapons  of 
offence.  Th»  v live  in  houses  of  wickerwork 
plastered,  the  inferior  lieing  clean  and  comfortable. 
Their  language  is  a dialect  of  the  Servian.  Ever 
since  the  9th  century  their  religion  lias  l»cen  that 
of  the  Greek  church  ; but  they  have  few  places  of 
worship,  and  in  those  they  have  the  service  is 
performed  in  Greek,  a tongue  which  they  do  not 
understand.  Schools  and  liooka  are  equally  ran* 
with  churches,  and  except  the  shop-keeper  and 
priest  of  a village,  scarcely  any  one  can  read  or 
write;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  gross  Ignorance, 
crimes  are  singularly  rare,  and  travellers  in  their 
country  are  not  secure  only,  but  experience  the 
kindest  treatment.  Bulgaria  is  divided  info  four 
sandjaks,  via.  those  of  Silistria,  Bustchuk,  Widin, 
and  Sophia;  its  chief  towns  are  Sophia  the  capital. 
Shumla,  Silistria,  Bustchuk,  Nikojsdi,  Widin, and 
Varna. 

BUNDLECUND,  a large  division  of  Hindustan, 
prov.  Allahabad,  between  l«t.  2 1°  3'  and  26°  26' 
N„  and  long.  70°  48'  and  81°  33'  E. ; having  X. 
the  Jumna:  S.  Beraraud  Malwah;  K.  Bogilcund; 
and  W.  Scindia’s  dom. : area  23,817  sq.  m.  Bop. 
2,400,OUU.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  im- 
perfectly cultivated;  the  mountains  ladong  to  the 
Viudhyan  chain,  and  run  in  parallel  ranges  through 
tlie  distr.,  each  successively  buttressing  n table- 
land; the  country  i»  naturally  very  strong,  every 
bill  l>eii\g  a natural  fortress,  ami  often  crowned  by 
an  artificial  one;  but  the  highest  summit  is  no 
more  than  2.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Cone,  Derail,  and  Bctwah,  an*  the  chief  rivers,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  much  importance ; then*  am 
several  artificial  reservoirs  or  lakes,  formed  by 
masonry,  erected  across  the  currents  of  various 
streams  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  soil  is  of 
every  variety,  from  the  rich  black  loam  to  the  ste- 
rile conknr;  the  valleys  and  lowlands  arc  generally 
of  the  former,  and,  when  properly  watered,  yield 
abundant  crops;  the  summits  of  the  hills,  although 
mostly  rocky,  are  covered  with  small  coppice- 
wood : the  face  of  the  country  often  presents  de- 
tached pieces  of  jungle,  but  there  are  no  forests, 
and  a few  scattered  and  stunted  teak-trees  form 
the  only  large  timlar.  Bundle eund  is  celebrated 
for  its  diamond  mines  in  the  table-land  of  Pnnnah. 
where  they  an*  said  to  be  found  wherever  the  soil 
is  gravelly.  This  soil  is  from  2 to  8 cubits  deep, 
mostly  very  nil,  but  elsewhere  of  a dark  brown ; 
if  contains  many  small  peMdes.  with  which  the 
diamonds  arc  found  intermixed,  but  never  adher- 
ing lo  any  other  stone  or  jicbble.  The  workmen 
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lift  up  the  gravelly  earth;  throw  it  into  a shallow 
pit  filled  with  water;  and,  after  washing  out  the 
earth,  examine  the  pebbles  on  a board.  Much  time 
is  fruitlessly  Inst,  but  a very'  few'  diamonds  found  ill 
the  course  of  the  year  repay  the  workman,  since  be 
receives  £ the  value  of  those  above  tlie  size  of  a 
filbert,  \ the  value  of  those  ns  large  ns  a pen,  *irc. 
Very  few  an*  now  found  worth  more  than  160/., 
and  their  profits  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  mines  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rajah 
of  Pannah;  they*  are  supposed  to  lie  identical  with 
the  Pannssn  of  Ptolemy. 

Biindlecmid  is  now  substantially  British  terri- 
tory, though  partly  under  native  chiefs,  who, 
since  1803,  have  retained  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  their  dom..  on  an  acknowledgment  of 
allegiance.  Hindoo  usages  have  been  less  affected 
here  by  foreign  rule  than  in  most  other  |»arts  of 
India;  the  people  generally  an*  industrious,  and 
olMiiieut  to  the  constituted  authorities,  though 
their  chiefs  are  n*stless  and  turbulent.  Their 
language  is  a dialect  of  the  Sanscrit.  Tlicyr  are 
usually  possessed  of  hut  little  i>cr*oiinl  property*; 
there  is  little  trade  or  capital  stirring,  and  these 
circumstances,  together  with  the  Imre  and  open 
character  of  the  country,  are  prolmbly  the  causes 
of  Haarity  or  gang-rohlicxy  being  so  unusual. 
Atrocious  crimes  arc  ran*;  footpad  roblteiY  and 
rozsanh /,  or  robbery  on  horse  Kick,  an?  the  only 
serious  offences,  and  these  are  most  common  on  the 
skirts  of  Scindia’s  prov.,  whence  small  parties  of 
Pindarries  occasionally  enter  on  ravaging  excur- 
sions; burglary  and  theft  are  not  common.  The 
zemindars  consider  it  highly*  disreputable  to  con- 
nive at  such  outrages,  and  frequently  expel  from 
their  villages  or  estates  persons  of  suspected 
character.  The  pnnehnyet,  or  arbitration  system, 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  has  liecn  always  very 
much  resorted  to  here. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Delhi  empire,  the  Mahrattas, 
under  All  Bahnuder,  possessed  themselves  of  part 
of  this  prov.,  but  were  unable  to  establish  their 
authority  in  the  villages  and  hill  fortresses.  Bun- 
dlecund  was  occupied  by  the  British  troops  in 
1804,  and  erected  into  n magistracy  under  the 
Benares  court  of  circuit.  In  1817  that  portion  of 
it  now  belonging  to  the  Bengal  presid.  was  finally 
ceded  by  the  Pcinhwa,  to  whom  Ali  Bahnuder  had 
been  nominally*  subordinate. 

BULSAUK,  a sea- port  town  of  Hindoetan, 
presid.  Bombay,  on  the  Gulph  of  Cambay*,  45  m. 
S\V.  Surat;  lat.  20°  36'  X.,  long  7^1°  5'  E.  Its 
trade  is  considerable,  chiefly  in  grain,  jagliery. 
and  timber;  its  manufactures  are  mostly*  coarse 
ginghams  and  other  cloths.  Rice  and  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated  in  its  vicinity. 

BUNGAY,  a town  of  England,  X.  border,  co. 
Suffolk,  bund.  Waveney,  on  the  Wangford.  98  m. 
NE.  London  by*  road,  and  1 12$  m.  by  Gr.  Eastern 
railway.  Bop,  3.805  in  1861.  The  town  consists 
of  2 par.,  having  together  an  area  of  2.090  acre**. 
Having  been  almost,  wholly  destroyed  by  fin*  in 
1688,  it  is  comparatively  new,  well  laid  out,  mid 
well  built.  Tlie  market-place,  said  to  be  the  liest 
in  the  co.,  has  two  fine  crosses;  and  the  town  has 
also  a neat  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms;  a free 
grammar-school,  with  two  exhib.  to  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  several  other  schools; 
the  remains  of  a Benedictine  nunnery:  some 
manufactures  of  hemp;  and  a considerable  trade 
in  malt,  corn,  coal,  flour,  and  lime.  Here  is  also  n 
large  printing  establishment.  The  trade  of  the. 
town  is  promoted  by  the  Waveney,  being  navi- 
gable thence  to  Yarmouth.  Market,  Thursday; 
fairs,  Mth  Mav.  and  25th  Sep. 

BUNKER'S  HILL,  n steep  hill  110  ft.  in 
height,  Massachusetts,  U.  States,  in  the  centre  of 
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the  peninsula  on  whicli  the  town  of  Charlestown  Windnifdi,  but  is  von*  indifferently  built.  The 
is  lauli,  and  about  1 ni.  N.  Boston.  Here  on  the  church  is  partly  in  the  Norman,  partly  in  the  later 
17th  June,  1775,  Mas  fought  one  of  the  earliest  and  Gothic  style,  and  haa  a very  tine  spire,  surmount- 
most  remarkable  (tattles  of  the  American  revolu-  in^a  tower.  The  Baptists,  Friends,  and  Wcsley- 
tionary  war.  The  provincial  tnNqm  having  estab-  ana  have  chapels.  There  are  almshouses  for  16 
lished  themselves  on  a (tort  ion  of  this  height,  |»onr  widows;  a free  school,  with  an  endowment 
during  the  night,  a British  force  advanced  to  dis-  ! pntducing  HI/,  a year,  held  in  the  town -hall,  where, 
bulge  thorn;  but  though  the  latter  ultimately  < till  1036,  the  cn.  assizes  were  held.  There  is  a 
effected  their  purpwe,  the  resistance  made  by  the  ‘ weekly  market  on  Saturday,  ami  fairs  held  the 
Americans  w as  such,  that  the  Hritish  lost  1054  last  Saturday  in  April,  and  July  5th,  for  live  stock 
men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  American  loan  and  cheese.  Saddlery  was  once  a considerable 
was  only  150,  killed  and  wounded.  In  1825  the  branch  of  manufacture : there  was  also  a large 
erection  of  a granite  obelisk,  intended  to  be  220  ft.  traffic  in  w«h»1  and  corn;  both  have  greatly  de- 
high,  was  commenced  on  the  hill,  in  memory  of  dined;  and  the  property  of  the  town  has  I teen 
the  action;  but  in  1836  it  was  only  one  third  I still  further  depreciated  by  the  alteration  in  the. 
tini*dicd.  line  of  road  from  Oxfonl  to  Chclfcnluim,  which 

BUN  POOR,  a town  or  village  of  Ih-loochistan. ! previously  passed  through  and  now  avoids  it. 
cap.  pmv.  Kobistan ; 14  m.  N.  the  Buslikurd  mnts.;  Kdgehill.  where  Fairfax  I teat  the  royalists,  is  in 
lat.  27°  47'  N.,  long.  60°  20'  E.  It  is  small,  ami  the  neighbourhood.  The  celebrated  Wilmot,  Karl 
ill-built : at  one  time  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a of  Rochester,  was  educate!  in  its  school.  It  gives 
mud  wall,  hut  the  whole  is  now  gone  to  decay,  the  title  of  carl  to  the  Ihtke  of  JSt.  A Hums. 

The  citadel  of  the  chief,  strong  enough  to  resist  BURG,  a town  of  Prussia,  prow  Saxony,  reg. 
any  attacks  from  the  Persians,  is  built  on  the  Maple  burg,  on  the  Hie,  IS  m.  NK.  Magdeburg, 
summit  of  an  extraordinary  mound  of  earth,  said  on  the  railway  to  Berlin.  Pop.  15,120  in  1801. 
by  tradition  to  have  liecn  artiticially  raised  by  an  The  town  is  walled,  has  three  gates,  four  reformed 
immense  army  of  Ghebers,  who  at  a remote  jteriod  churches,  a grammar  school,  an  hospital,  and  a 
passed  this  way.  Tile  neighbourhood  of  Buiqtoor  workhouse.  It  is  also  the  seat,  of  a provincial 
is  desolate  and  impoverished,  destitute  of  agrieul-  council,  a board  of  revenue,  and  a district  court  of 
ture,  ami  even  of  date-trees.  The  iniiab.  an*  the  justice.  A very  extensive  woollen  manufacture 
Rukhshancc  Belooches,  the  leading  trilte  amongst  is  carried  on,  and  it  has  wmc  dyeing  establish- 
the  Nharmtcs;  the  language  spoken  at  Uun|>oor  is  ment-s  ami  snuff  factories. 

Persian  and  Bohsteheckee  mixed.  BURGOS,  a city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 

BU ROWAN  (Varthuman,  productive),  a distr.  on  the  Arlan<;on,  at  the  foot  of  u mountain,  134 
of  Hindustan,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal ; between  m.  N.  Madrid,  5!)  in.  S\V.  of  Vittorio,  on  the  rail- 
lat.22°  and  24°  N.,  and  long.  87°  20' and  88°  25' ; wav  from  Madrid,  across  the  Pyrenees,  to  Paris, 
having  N.  Becrbhoom,  E.  Nuddea,  S.  Hooghly,  Pop.  26,086  in  1857.  'Hie  city  is  of  an  irregular 
and  W.  the  Jungle  Mchals  distr.;  area,  2,000  sq.  shajte;  streets  clean,  ami  handsome,  particularly 
in.  Pop.  estimated  at.  1,500,000.  It  is  one  of  that  leading  to  the  cathedral.  It  has  a modem 
the  most  productive  territories  of  India,  and  being  square,  surrounded  with  a portico,  supported  by 
environed  by  jungles  N.  and  S.,  appears  like  a large  columns  with  houses  upon  a uniform  plan, 
garden  surrounded  by  a wilderness.  The  uncul-  but  small.  There  is  a bronze  statue  of  ('buries 
treated  are  but  1 -Htli  part  of  theextent  of  the  cul-  HI.  The  cathedral,  a well-preserved  chef-d'oeuvre 
rivaled  lands:  the  chief  articles  of  produce  are  in-  of  Gothic  elegance,  is  about  1100  ft.  in  length,  by 
digo,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mulberry-trees,  aliovc  250  in  width.  Its  exterior  is  inferior  to 
A principal  part  of  the  wealth  of  llunlwaii  consists  none  in  Spain;  but  the  interior,  though  remark- 
in  its  coal  mines:  the  coal-field  appears  to  lie  very  aide  for  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship,  is  inferior 
extensive;  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  pre-  to  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Seville.  Having 
ferred  to  any  other  at  Calcutta.  Several  mines,  been  the  cradle  of  the  two  most  renowned  captains 
niton  I 130  m.  from  that  city,  are  worked  by  an  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  Gonzales,  and  the  Ciil  Cam- 
Knglish  company,  which  employ  from  2.000  to  (toador,  lturgos  contains  a triumphal  arch  in  me- 
3,000  natives  in  mining,  and  300  or  400  boats  in  moiy  of  the  former,  and  a monument  to  the  latter, 
conveying  the  coal  to  Calcutta,  the  mines  (icing  There  are  three  tine  si  one  Itridgos  over  the  Arlan  - 
on  the  hanks  of  a river  connected  with  the  Hooghly.  »;on,  in  the  span*  of  half  a league.  Two  of  them 
Fine  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  neighbunrhond  of  the  communicate  with  the  suburb  of  the  city,  on  the 
coal,  and  a great  deal  of  stoue.  Commerce  has  opposite  hank,  called  Vega,  and  the  third,  with 
l#een  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  East  ( the  royal  hospital,  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness 
Indian  railway,  the  great  iron  highroad  from  Cal-  ' and  salubrity.  There  are  some  fine  meadows  on 
eutta  to  the  Northern  provinces,  which  runs  right  1 tin*  hanks  of  the  river,  and  there  also  is  the  famous 
through  the  district.  There  are,  besides,  ginnl  convent  of  Las  Huclgas,  whose  abltess  possessed 
mails  to  Ilooghly,  Culna,  and  Cut wa;  the  zemin-  almost  royal  privileges.  Close  to  the  city  is  the 
dars  are  opulent,  and  many  of  them  reside  in  the  monastery  of  Mirntlores,  where  John  II.  and  his 
capital  of  the  presid.  The  pro|>ortion  of  Moham-  I queen  have  magnificent  tombs,  and  where  also 
medans  to  Hindoos  is  about  one  to  live.  Burd-  there  nrc  some  paintings  remarkable  for  their 
wan  became  subject  to  the  British,  with  the  rest  colouring.  There  are  three  military  roads  from 
of  Bengal,  in  1 760.  Burgos,  one  to  Oviedo  and  Gijon,  another  to  Agre- 

Rukhwan,  a town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Bengal,  da,  and  a third  to  Santana.  The  approaches  to, 
cap.  of  above  district,  and  seat  of  a zillah  court ; ‘ and  promenades  of,  the  town  are  well  ornamented 
60  m.  NNW.  Calcutta,  on  the  East  Indian  rail-  i w ith  trees.  Formerly  the  greater  jwirt  of  the  wool 
way,  which  has  a station  here.  Lat.  23°  15'  N..  | exported  from  Spain  used  U) pass  through  Burgos, 
long.  87°  57'  E.  Fop.  about  54.000,  2-7 ths  of  | and  it  still  has  some  manufactures  of  leather, 
whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  ltimtwan  rajah  t woollens,  and  hats,  ami  two  hmukrut,  or  washing 
has  here  a large  palace,  an  English  summer-house,  j pools  for  wool. 

and  sjuidoiis  gardens.  j It  is  believed  that  Burgos  did  not  exist  in  the 

BCRFORU,  a |>ar.  and  town  of  England,  co.  time  of  the  Romans, from  its  not  being  mentioned 
Oxfonl,  hum!.  Hampton;  63  m.  WNW.  Loudon,  by  Ptolemy  nor  any  other  ancient  geographer;  its 
Fop.  of  town  1,435,  and  of  parish  1.640  in  1861.  want  of  any  ancient  monuments,  ami  its  being 
The  town  Upleasautly  situated  by  the  small  river  ! insulated  and  out  of  the  line  ot  the  ancient  mill- 
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tary  road.  Probtbhr,  its  foundation  cannot,  be  i 
carried  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Alphonso  I. ; 
it  was  Alphonso  III.  who  ordered  the  cattle  to ; 
l>e  built.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Castile,  and  many  of  the  Castilian  kings, 
and  whs  then  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  pros|>e- 
rity,  and  for  its  woollen  manufactures  and  fairs. 
More  recently,  the  opening  of  the  great  line  of 
railway  from  Madrid  to  Paris — January,  1865— on 
which  Burgos  is  a principal  station,  has  again 
brought  a fair  share  of  pros|»crity  to  the  city. 

BURGUNDY,  one  of  the  old  French  provinces, 
now  distributed  among  the  depts.  of  ( dte-d’Or, 
Saone  et  Loire,  Yonne,  Nifcvre,  Aube,  Haute 
Marne,  and  Ain. 

Ill' RII  AM  PORE.  See  BoniuiAMPmiR. 

BURLINGTON,  a town  of  the  U.S.  of  America, 
Vermont  cap.,  co.  Chittenden,  on  a hay  of  the  same 
name,  a short  distance  S.  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Onion  river  into  Lake  Champlain,  86  m.  WXW. 
Montpellier,  and  100  m.  S.  Montreal.  Lat.  44° 
28'  N.;  long.  78°  15'  W.  Pop.  7,200  in  1860. 
Burlington  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of  the 
State,  and  lias  a considerable  trade  with  N.  York, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  con- 
tains a court-house,  jail,  bank,  academy,  and  various 
places  of  public  worship.  The  University  of  Ver- 
mont, established  in  1791,  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated spot  E.  of  the  town,  and  1 m.  from  the?  lake. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  hv  tin?  in  1824;  hut  has 
been  rebuilt,  ami  consists  of  three  brick  edifices, 
containing  a chapel,  46  rooms  for  the  students,  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  a library  of  above 
12,000  vols.  Its  funds  are  chietly  derived  from 
landed  endowments. 

BURNHAM,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Bucks,  bund.  Burnham  ; 30  m.  W.  London.  Pop. 
of  parish,  2,283  in  1861  ; area,  4,110  acres.  The 
village  is  a short  distance  from  the  Thames:  its 
church  is  an  ancient  structure ; and  then?  is  a na- 
tional school.  Fairs  are  held  Feb.  23,  May  1, 
mid  Oct.  2.  Its  ancient  market  lias  been  long 
discontinued.  Burnham  is  a place  of  great  anti- 
quit  v.  Tlie  moated  site  of  a jmlace  of  the  kings 
of  Mercia  is  still  traceable.  A nunnery,  founded 
1165,  existed  till  the  general  suppression. 

BURNLEY,  a municipal  borough  of  England, 
Lancashire,  bund.  Blackburn,  par.  Wballey,  on 
the  Bum,  180  m.  NW.  by  N.  London,  30  m.  SK.  i 
hv  S.  Lancaster,  and  21  m.  N.  Manchester  on  the 
Midland  railway.  Pop.  6,378  in  1821;  10,699  in  , 
1841  ; and  28,700  in  1861.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  river  Bum  or  Brun,  on  which  it  is  situ- ' 
ated,  which  unites  with  the  (.’alder  immediately 
below  the  town.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a | 
narrow  valley,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  and  j 
enlarged  within  the  hut  forty  years.  It  is  mostly  | 
built  of  freestone,  ami  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  There  an*  four  [ 
churches,  the  oldest  of  them  St.  Peter’s,  a former  i 
j>arochial  chancl,  built  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  1 
but  replaced  by  a more  recent  structure,  of  dif-  i 
ferent  porosis.  It  basin  it  the  burial-place  of  the  I 
Towneley  family,  where,  among  other  monuments, 
one  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Charles  I 
Towneley,  Esq.,  whose  collection  of  marbles  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  'Hie  Independents,  Baptists.  ! 
Wesleyan  ami  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Rom. 
Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A grammar- 
school  was  founded  in  1578,  to  which  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  others  are  admitted  on  paying  a ! 
fee  of  2 4 2*.  a year,  the  fee  paid  by  the  sons  of , 
the  higher  classes  living  3/.  3s.  There  are  several  1 
other  schools,  and  numerous  charitable  endow- 
ments and  institutions.  The  borough  is  a station 
for  receiving  votes  at  the  election  of  members  for 
the  N.  division  of  the  co.  The  woollen  manu- 


facture, which  was  once  carried  on  extensively, 
and  which  still  exists  here,  has  been  nearly  sujier- 
seded  by  that  of  cotton,  which  is  carried  on  upon 
a great  scale  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
articles  produced  are  principally  common  printed 
calicoes.  There  are  also  extensive  bleaching  and 
printing  works,  with  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
machine  manufactories,  breweries,  tanneries,  and 
rope-walks.  The  town  is  mainly  indebted  for  its 
rapid  growth  and  progress  in  manufactures  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  coal  found  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  or  rather  directly  below  it; 
for  here,  as  at  Whitehaven  and  some  other  places, 
parts  of  the  town  have  sunk,  from  the  roof  of  the 
coal  mines  not  being  properly  supported.  It  is 
also  well  supplied  with  freestone,  slate,  Ac.  It 
has  an  easy  communication  with  the  surrounding 
districts  by  means  of  several  lines  of  railway,  as 
well  as  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  canal,  by  which 
it  is  nearly  encircled.  Marke  ts  are  held  on  Mon- 
day for  corn,  and  on  Saturday  for  general  pur- 
poses: fairs  on  March  6,  Easter  eve.  May  9 and 
13,  July  10,  and  (Jet.  1 1 ; also  for  cattle  on  alter- 
nate Mondays,  for  woollens  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  Julv,  and  for  horses  on  the  third  Thursday  in 
Oct. 

BURNTISLAND,  a royal  burgh  and  sca-port 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  5$  m.  N.  Gran  ton  on  the  Edin- 
hurgh -Perth  railway.  l*oj».  1,859  in  1841,  and 
3,143  in  1861.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-built, 
having  a main  street  running  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  harbour,  and  some  subordinate 
streets.  It  has  a town-house,  n parish  church,  a 
Presbyterian  dissenting  chapel,  and  a good  school- 
house.  Its  hari»our,  though  the  best  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Forth,  nearly  dries  at  low  water;  hut 
this  serious  defect  has  been  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent obviated  by  the  extension  of  the  piers  into  deep 
water,  so  that  railway  passengers  and  others  arrive 
and  depart  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  harbour 
revenue  amounted  to  1,127/.  in  1868-4.  Burntis- 
land is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  sea-bathers. 
It  lias  long  formed  one  of  the  principal  stations 
for  the  landing  and  embarkation  of  passengers 
crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Burntisland  unites 
with  Kinghom,  Dysart,  and  Kirkaldy,  in  sending 
a mem.  to  the  11.  of  C. ; pari,  constituency  133  in 
1863.  Annual  value  of  real  property  10,5594  in 
1863-4.  Corporation  revenue  5784*  in  1863— I. 
The  burgh  is  governed  by  a provost  and  twelve 
councillors. 

In  1601,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Burnt- 
island, when  James  V.  renewed  his  vows  as  a 
covenanter.  The  existing  quays  were  built  by 
Cromwell. 

BURSA,  BKUSA.  or  PRUSA  (an.  Prutn  ad 
Olympum ),  a city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Natolin.  cap. 
Sauiiuck,  62  m.  S.  Constantinople,  lat.  40°  9'  3o" 
X.,  long.  29°  4'  45"  E.  Pop,  estimated  at  60.000. 
It  is  lieaiitifully  situated,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
fertile,  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain,  on 
the  lower  acclivities  of  Mount  Olympus.  In- 
cluding the  suburbs,  which  are  more  extensive 
than  the  city  properly  so  called,  it  extends  2 in. 
from  E.  to  \V.  ami  h m.  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  not 
well  built ; the  houses  being  principally  of  w»sxl, 
on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople,  and, 
therefore,  very  subject  to  fires;  and  the  streets 
are,  for  the  most  part,  narrow.  However,  it  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  of  the  cities  of  Turkey ; 
for  a great  number  of  streams  that  have  their 
source  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  tlow 
down  several  of  the  streets,  ami  supply  almost 
every  house  with  a fountain.  The  castle,  on  a 
perpendicular  rook  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
most  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  acn>]>olis  of 
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the  nncient  Prusa.  Within  its  walls  is  n mosque, 
formerly  a Greek  church,  in  which  an*  the  tom  bn 
of  Sultan  Orchan,  his  wife,  ami  children.  The 
chief  ornaments  of  the  city  are  its  mosques,  which 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  most  magnificent 
arc  those  of  the  sultans  Achmct  and  Osman,  and 
the  Oolah,  or  great  mosque,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  warm  baths  of  Brusa  are  famous  all 
over  the  East : the  principal  is  that  of  Kaplutcha 
limn  man,  about  1,J  m.  N'W.  from  the  city.  The 
heat  of  the  water,  which  is  slightly  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  does  not  exceed  100°  rah.  The 
w ater  is  received  into  a tine  building,  where  then* 
is  every  accommodation  for  bathers  of  both  sexes. 
The  ItexesteitL,  a large  building  with  shops  and 
warehouses,  and  the  bazaars,  which  are  extensive, 
are  well  supplied  w ith  merchandise,  particularly 
with  raw  silk  and  silk  stuffs.  Great  quantities  of 
silk  nre  produced  in  the  adjacent  plains ; and  very 
excellent  silk  and  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are  manu- 
factured in  the  city,  and  furnish,  with  raw  silk, 
carpets,  and  velvets,  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port. The  khans  and  colleges,  or  medresses,  of 
Brusa  are  numerous;  and  may  vie  with  those  of 
any  other  city  of  the  Ottoman  dominion*.  Alto- 
gether, considering  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding 
country,  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  and  its  com- 
parative cleanness,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
of  Turkish  cities. 

Prusa  was  founded  by  Pruaias,  the  protector  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  long  the  cap.  of  Bithynin. 
Little  of  it  is  known  till  after  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Romans,  though  it  was  always 
famous  for  its  baths,  and  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  its  situation.  It  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  taken 
by  Orehan,  son  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Othinan  dynasty,  in  1356,  and  liernme  the  seat  of 
the  Turkish  power  and  the  ordinary  residence  of 
the  sultans  till  Amurath  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Adrianople. 

BURS  LEM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. co.  Stafford,  X.  division  of  Pirelull  hand,  2.J 
m.  N\V.  Neweastle-nmler-Line,  ID  X.  Stafford, 
and  160$  m.  NW.  London,  hv  London  and  North 
Western  and  Trent  Valley  railway.  Fop.  of  town 
17,821,  and  of  parish  22,327  in  1861.  Hurslcm 
stands  on  a gentle  eminence,  near  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  canal,  and  is  the  principal  town  in  that 
important  district  called  the  Potteries,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  earthenware  manufacture?.  It 
contains  many  well  arranged  manufactories,  neat 
and  convenient  dwelling-houses  for  the  workmen 
and  overlookers  or  superin tcudnnts  of  works,  and 
some  handsome  hou*<*s  for  the  proprietors.  Its 
principal  buildings  are,  a neat  market-house  or 
town-hall,  an  edifice  of  modern  erection  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  : the  old  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  built  of  brick,  with  a stone  tow*cr  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  the  Inaly;  and  a 
district  church,  erected  in  1828.  Burslem  was 
originally  a chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Stoke,  hut 
was  formed  into  a sejairuto  parish  by  act  of  par- 
liament, in  1807.  It  has  a police  force  under  the 
provisions  of  a local  act.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Primitive, 
Wesleyan,  and  New  Connection  Methodists,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
churches,  have  Sunday-schools  attached  to  them. 
There  Is  also  a national  school,  and  a free  granmiar- 
schnoL  At  a very  early  period  Burs lem  was 
distinguished  for  its  clay,  and  for  its  manufacture 
of  earthenware  mid  |M»tterv.  for  which,  in  the 
17th  century,  it  was  the  principal  place  in  the 
kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  potteries,  and  in  the  earthenware 
manufacture,  which  has  been  brought  to  a high 
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state  of  beauty  and  excellence.  In  Domesday 
Book  this  town  is  written  BarcanlesUm. 

BCRTON-ON-TBENT,  a market  town  and 
par.  of  England,  |*artly  in  the  X.  division  of  Olflow 
nuiid.,  a*.,  Stafford,  and  partly  in  the  bund,  of 
Renton  and  Grosley,  co.  Derby,  22  m.  E.  Stafford, 
and  128  m.  XNW.  London  by  the  Midland  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  town  13,671.  and  of  futrLsh  16,824  in 
1861.  The  town  is  situated  in  a fertile  vale  on  the 
X.  hank  of  the  Trent,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street  running  from  the  place  where  the  abbev 
stood  to  the  bridge,  and  of  another  intersecting  it 
at  right  angles.  The  town-hall,  erected  at  tho 
expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  (the  lord  of 
the  manor),  who  owns  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  in  the  neighbouring,  is  a handsome 
building,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
office*  for  transacting  public  business,  an  elegant 
suite  of  assembly-rooms.  The  old  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Man*  and  St.  Modwen,  formerly  con- 
nected by  a cloister,  with  the  abbey  founded  in 
1004,  was  rebuilt  in  1722.  The  new  church,  erected 
in  1823,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  a handsome  edifice. 
But  the  most  celebrated  structure  of  the  town  is 
the  ancient  bridge  over  the  river,  erected  prior  to 
the  conquest,  and  substantially  repaired  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  It  has  37  arches,  and  is  1,545 
ft.  in  length  and  was  about  fifty  years  ago  con- 
sidered the  longest  bridge  in  EnglamL  The 
government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a high  and 
low  steward,  and  a bailiff,  apjHtin ted  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  The  bailiff  is  also  justice  of  peace  and 
coroner.  The  inhabitants,  by  virtue  of  the  letters 
patent  granted  in  the  11th  of  Henry  VIII.,  are  ex- 
empt from  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  und  from 
being  summoned  as  jurors  at  the  assizes  and 
sessions  for  the  co.  There  are  various  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
and  General  and  Particular  Baptists.  There  are 
also  Sunday-schools,  attached  to  the  different 
churches  anil  chapels;  a national  school,  and 
a free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed 
in  1520  by  the  then  abbott,  William  Beane.  In 
the  time  of  Lclnnd,  Burton  was  famous  for  its  ala- 
baster works,  but  how  long  they  were*  continued  is 
not  known.  The  principal  manufacture  carried  on 
at  present  is  that  or  its  justly  famous  ale.  Contrary 
to  general  usage,  the  brewers  prefer  in  its  prepa- 
ration bard  water  to  soft;  and  though  the  Trent 
runs  close  by,  they  use  that  water  only  which  they 
obtain  from  their  pumps.  Burton  has  also  fabric** 
of  hats,  cotton,  tammies,  and  light  woollen  stuffs; 
with  iron  furnaces  and  manufactories  of  tools ; two 
or  three  rope-walks,  tanneries  and  cotton  mills, 
The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  (or  Grand  Trunk) 
passes  Burton,  and  unites  with  the  Trent  alsmt 
1 m.  lower  down;  and  the  Trent  itself,  which  falls 
into  the  Ilumber,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  some 
burden  from  Gainsbro’  up  to  the  town.  The  old 
abbey,  a once  magnificent  pile,  of  which  now 
scarcely  a vestige  remains,  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges: the  abbots  occasionally  sat  in  parliament. 
Burton  suffered  greatly  during  the  civil  commo- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending 
parties. 

BURTSCIIEID,  or  BORCETTE,  a town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  prov.  Rhine,  reg.  Aix-la-Chnpellc, 
of  which  city  it  is  almost  a suburb.  Pop.  7,301  in 
1861.  The  town  has  broad  streets,  good  houses 
and  promenades.  There  arc  important  manufac- 
tures of  cloth:  cassimeros,  and  needles.  The  last, 
which  is  conducted  on  a large  scale,  employing, 
with  the  needle  manufacture  in  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
nearly  1,000  workpeople,  is  principally  carried  oil 
by  Protestants  driven  from  Aix-la-Chapelle.  T he 
place  has  several  hot  springs;  they,  however,  differ 
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essentially  from  the  springs  of  the  neighbouring 
city,  ami  resemble  tin***  of  Wiesbaden. 

ilCKV,  a par.,  pari.  I sir.,  ami  town  of  England, 
co.  Lancaster,  div.  Bolton,  bunds.  Salford  ami 
Blackburn,  8 m.  NNW.  Manchester,  ami  196  m. 
NNW.  Lorn  Ion,  by  Ixuidoii  and  North-Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  |iarl*  borough  37/H!!l,  ami  of 
parish.  80,558  in  1861.  Hur\'  is  situated  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Irwcll,  *2  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  IiiK*h.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town  has  been  greatly  improved  of  Into  years,  by 
widening  the  streets  and  approaches,  and  the 
erection  of  handsome  raxlcm  structures.  The 
itarish  church  is  a large  handsome  structure,  re- 
built in  1773;  there  are  4 other  churches,  and 
alsiut  '20  dissenting  places  <*f  worship.  A frce- 
Bchool,  founded  in  1726,  has  2 exhibitions,  either 
to  St.  John’s  ColL,  Cambridge,  or  Hrazennone  Coll., 
Oxford.  Another  school,  founded  in  1748,  for  80 
Im»vs  and  30  girls,  has  lawn  changed  to  a national 
school,  and  a spacious  school -mom  has  been  built 
for  it.  lit  re  is.  also,  a dispensary,  a public  library, 
a mechanics’  institute,  several  public  news-rooms, 
and  a horticultural  society.  The  weekly  market 
is  held  on  Saturday;  and  three  fairs  on  March  5, 
May  3,  Sept.  IK.  The  manufactures  are  annually 
increasing  in  amount  and  value.  The  principal 
branches  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  spinning 
nml  weaving,  lxifh  by  hand  power-looms;  with 
calico-printing,  bleaching,  ami  machine-making. 
There  are  above  10,000  hands  employed  in  these 
manufactories,  independently  of  those  employed  in 
other  occupations,  and  in  coal-mines,  which  latter 
give  work  to  about  a thousand  men.  The  amount 
assessed  to  pn>|>erfy  tax  was  113,438/.  in  1857,  and 
131,272/.  in  1802.  Bury  communicates  both  by 
canals  and  railways  with  Manchester,  Holton,  and 
other  towns  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
|wor-law  union,  comprising  12  parishes  and  town- 
ships. The  gr***  sum  assessed  to  |mor  rate  was 
112.884/.  in  1802,  and  the  net  rateable  value 
91,217/.  Three  court *-lcet  for  the  manor  are 
held  annually,  in  April,  Whitsuntide,  and  Oct.: 
their  jurisdiction  is  co-ex  tensive  with  the  parish. 
The  fteform  Act  conferred  on  Bury  the  privilege 
of  returning  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  It  had  1,200 
registered  electors  in  1802,  being  all  10/.  house- 
holders. 

The  parish  extends  over  22,600  acres.  Besides 
that  of  Bury,  it  comprises  4 townships,  ami  3 
chapelries.  The  greater  part  Ls  u stifTloain,  varying 
in  fertility;  a .small  portion  only  is  under  the 
plough.  It  contains  good  quarries  of  building 
stone,  and  those  of  llornclitr  produce  excellent 
tlags  and  slates.  There  are  a dozen  coal-mines 
wrought,  so  that  the  factories  and  inhab.  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  parish.  The  tirst  distinct  notice  that  occurs 
of  the  manufactures  of  Burv  is  in  Iceland’s  Itine- 
rary, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  they  were  then 
exclusively  of  woollen,  which  is  still  carried  on  to 
some  extent.  In  1738,  John  Kay  a native  of 
Hurv  (though  at  the  time  residing  in  Colchester) 
invented  the  Hy-shuttlc ; and  in  1760,  Kolicrt,  a 
son  of  the  former,  the  drop-box.  by  which  patterns 
of  various  colours  are  woven  nearly  with  the  same 
facility  as  plain  calico;  the  setting  of  cards  by 
machinery  also  originated  in  the  same  family,  ami  | 
in  Bury.’  Ill  1791,  Henry  Whitehead,  the  |s»st- 
mastcrof  Bury,  suggested  the  mode  of  piecing  the  j 
ends  of  broken"  yarns,  in  spinning,  without  stopping  | 
the  machinery  j as  hail  previously  been  necessary. 
But  the  circumstance  which  chictly  contributed  to 
bring  Bury  into  repute,  as  the  seal  of  any  jicculiar 
branch  of*  the  cotton  manufacture  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  large  print-works  by  a firm,  of  which 
Mr  Robert  Peel,  the  first  bart.,  was  at  the  head: 
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the  perfection  to  which  calico-printing  was  there 
brought,  not  only  enriched  the  parties,  but  added 
largely  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  town. 
This  establishment,  with  its  iimm-retts  workslm;**, 
warehouses,  mid  dwellings,  is  still  in  full  activity; 
ns  are  also  the  large  manufactories  of  the  same 
company  on  other  streams,  notwithstanding  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  their 
ownership.  Sir  Roliert  Peel,  the  celebrated  states- 
man, was  born  at  Chamlier  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town ; a large  statue  to  his  memory 
was  erected  in  the  market  place  soon  after  his 
death. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S,  a par.  bor.  and  town 
of  England,  co.  Suirolk,  bund.  Thingoe,  60  m.  N E. 
London  by  road,  and  86:|  m.  by  (ireat  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  1 2,538  in  18-11,  and  13,318  in  1861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a gentle  eminence,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Larkc,  amidst,  a richly  cultivated, 
diluvial  district.  Streets  bread,  well  paved,  ami 
lighted;  houses  mostly  uniform  nml  well  built  ; 
the  whole  town  has  a cheerful,  neat  appearance. 
St.  Mary’s  church  (finished  in  1433)  is  a line 
(iotliic  structure,  with  a low  Norman  tower.  St. 
James’s  church,  finished  after  the  Reformation,  is 
a handsome  building.  Its  lielfry.  at  some  little 
distance,  was  originally  the  grand  entrance  into 
the  burial-ground  of  the  old  monastery  : it  is  of  a 
quadrangular  shape,  80  fl.  in  height,  remarkable 
for  strength  and  simplicity,  and  forms  one  of  the 
finest  extant  relics  of  Saxon  architecture.  There 
are  two  Independent  chapels;  and  the  Catholics, 
Friends,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Unitarians  have 
each  a place  of  worship.  There  is  an  ancient 
guildhall,  in  which  the  lxir.  courts  are  held ; a 
shire  hall  for  the  assize  courts : a county  gaol,  on 
n radiating  plan,  built  in  1805;  and  a bridewell, 
shaped  out  of  an  ancient  Norman  building.  The 
free  grammar-school  (founded  by  Edward  VI.) 
has  six  exhibitions  to  either  of  the  universities, 
a scholarship  in  Corpus  Cliristi.  and  another  in 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge:  it  educates  100  Ikivh. 
It  lias  also  a charity  school  for  forty  boys;  two 
others  where  50  girls  are  clothed  ami  ills! meted  ; 
and  National,  Lancastrian,  and  other  schools. 
Then?  are  98  almshouses,  endowed  by  various  l»e- 
nefactors,  and  under  the  management  of  trustees, 
who  have  a)  tout  2,0004  a year  in  their  hands  for 
various  charitable  purjxtses.  Clapton’s  Hospital 
Mip|x»rts  six  widowers  and  six  widow’s,  decayed 
housekeepers;  the  tlencral  Hospital  accommodates 
forty  patients.  Here  is  also  a theatre,  with  con- 
cert. assembly,  and  billianl  rooms ; a good  sub- 
script ion  library,  a mechanics’  institute,  and  Ihv- 
tanical  gardens,  supported  by  subscription.  Week- 
ly markets  are  held,  one  on  Wednesdays  for  com, 
tlie  other  on  Saturdays  fur  general  provisions. 
Annual  fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday ; St. 
Matthew’s  day,  a pleasure  fair  which  used  to  l*e 
at  tended  by  all  the  surrounding  nobility  and 
gentrv;  a fair,  Oct.  I.,  for  horses,  cattle,  butter, 
and  cheese;  a great  fair,  commencing  Oct,  10,  ami 
lasting  about  three  weeks ; and  Dec.  1.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  the  Larke  Incomes  navigable 
to  Lvnn  for  barges,  whence  coals  and  other  com- 
modities are  brought.  Spinning  yam  was  for- 
merly a great  source  of  employment  to  the  ;>oor 
of  the  town,  but  at  present  it  has  no  manufac- 
tures. 

The  bor.  is  co-extcnsivc  with  the  two  parishes 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Mary,  the  area  being  3,0-10 
acres;  it  is  divided  into  two  wanls,  and  governs! 
bv  a mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  council- 
lors. Petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held  every 
Thursday:  ami  courts  of  general  sessions  thrice  a 
j*ear,  in  Roll.,  June,  and  Nov.  The  quarter  sessions 
and  assizes  for  the  co.  are  also  held  in  the  town. 
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The  property  of  the  corp.  consists  of  hunts  and 
houses  iii  the  l*or.,  l h«*  living*  mid  titluw  of  teth 
parishes,  mid  (lie  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs* : 
tereugh  income,  3,3924  in  1861.  The  amount 
assessed  to  pro|H<rty-tax  was  52.74 1 4 in  1H«» I ; mid 
the  gross  rental  wMiwed  to  |>oor-nito,  49,47'*/. 
The  bur.  has  returned  two  members  to  the  II.  of 
(!.  since  the  12th  of  James  I.  Previously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was  in  an  alder- 
man and  thirty-six  burgesses ; the  former  had  a 
casting  vote,  and  was  returning  officer;  it  was,  in 
fact,  a nomination  ter.,  in  the  hands  of  two  peers 
of  opposite  |M*litical  principles.  The  constituency 
consisted  of  719  registered  electors  in  1861,  mostly 
occupiers  of  104  houses. 

A monastery  was  founded  here  in  G33,  to  which, 
iu  903,  the  body  of  St,  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king, 
was  transferred;  hence  the  name.  Canute  ex- 
I tel  led  the  secular  monks,  and  transferred  thither 
u convent  of  Benedictines,  from  Norfolk  : his,  and 
other  subsequent  endowments,  made  this  abbey 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Glastonbury;  itpossawed 
the  franchises  of  many  sejutrato  hum  Is.,  mid  the 
right  of  coinage  ; its  abbot  sat  in  parliament,  and 
hail  power  to  indict  capital  punishment,  and  de- 
tenmne  all  civil  suits  within  the  liberty.  The 
abbey  gateway  and  bridge,  and  portiom*  of  the 
walls,  still  remain.  There  were  a few  other  esta- 
blishments, of  minor  importance,  in  the  town 
previous  to  the  general  suppression.  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  bishops  Gardiner  and  Pretty  man,  and  L>r. 
Rlomfield  (the  late  bishop  of  Loudon)  were  bom 
iu  the  town.  It  confers  the  title  of  viscounton 
the  Kepjiel  family,  lek worth,  the  magnificent 
scat  of  the  marquis  of  Bristol,  is  within  3 tu.  of 
the  town. 

BUSACO,  a convent  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 
on  the  ridge  called  the  Sierra  Busuco,  17  m.  N. 
by  E.  Coimbra.  Here,  on  the  27th  September 
1810,  a French  army  of  65,000  men,  under  Mar- 
shal Mussena,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an 
at  tuck  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army,  about  40,000  strong,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  But,  though  unable  to 
force  this  position.  Mil**  sen  a succeeded  iu  turning 
it,  when  the  allies  retreated  upou  the  lines  at 
Torres  Vednix. 

BUSH  1 1, 1C  (more  properly  AROUSIIEIIK,  or 
ARUSHAHR,  Arab,  ihr  father  of  citiet),  a sea- 
port towu  of  Persia,  prov.  Kars,  and,  excepting 
Bussorah,  the  principal  |»ort  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  tlie  NE.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated;  120  m. 
WSW.  Shiraz,  and 255  m.  S.  by  W.  Ispahan;  lat. 
29°  N,,  long.  50°  48'  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated 
at  from  8,000  to  15JMHI.  It  is  built  at  the  N. ex- 
tremity of  a low  sandy  .peninsula.  about  1 1 m.  iu 
length,  by  4 m.  iu  breadth  at  its  widest  |iart.  on 
its  E.  side  enclosing  a deep  bay  or  harbour.  The 
town  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  water,  ex- 
cept towards  the  S.  where  a mud  wall  about  *{  m. 
iu  length,  has  been  built  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween the  buy  and  the  sea.  Viewed  from  the  sea, 
it  bus  rather  a handsome  ap|K-umuce.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a mean  plate,  without  movement  of  any  kind. 
The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  a friable  stone,  com- 
posed  of  sand  and  shells  indicdded  in  clay,  and 
the  best  of  them  are  constructed  of  burnt  bricks 
brought  from  Bussorah  ; but  excepting  the  Indian 
factory,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  mid  a few 
good  dwellings  of  the  merchants,  there  is  scarcely 
one  comfortable,  mid  certainly  not  one  handsome 
edifice  in  the  place.  Some  of  the  princifial  houses 
have  btiuihjeers,  that  is,  wind-catchers,  or  spires  of 
a square  form,  open  at  each  side;  and  which,  act- 
ing as  a funnel,  mid  admitting  the  air  from  every 
quarter,  ventilate  and  cool  the  houses.  The  streets 
arc  so  many  narrow  uupaved  alleys,  w ithout  order 
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or  regularity,  or  sufficient  height  of  wall  on  either 
side  to  shelter  the  passenger  from  the  sun.  The 
mosques  are  all  open  buildings,  and  inferior  to 
those  seen  in  the  smallest  villages  of  Arabia ; there 
are  hut  few  coflee- houses,  and  the  solitary  bath  is 
small,  liltliv,  mid  badly  attended.  Water  is  ex- 
cessively bail;  that  fit  for  drinking  having  to  lie 
brought  iu  gout-skins  a distance  of  16  m.  In  dry 
and  windy  weather,  the  dust  mid  flies  constitute 
an  almost  intolerable  nuisance.  On  the  SW.  side 
of  the  town,  facing  the  outer  read,  the  beach, 
which  is  level  mid  sandy,  is  heat  by  an  almost 
constant  surf,  though  not  so  violently  as  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  boats  in  moderate  weather. 
The  NE.  side,  facing  the  inner  harbour,  has  a 
wharf  or  two  for  landing  goods,  and  is  better  shel- 
tered. Owing  to  the  numerous  sand-banks,  the 
inner  harbour  is  not  always  easily  accessible  even 
for  boats;  but  it  is  always  preferred  as  the  safest 
and  best  landing-place.  Ships  of  more  than  600 
tons  burden  lie  in  the  outer  reads  6 m.  from  the 
town,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  subject, 
however,  to  all  the  fury  of  violent  NW.  and  SW. 
winds,  which  are  very  prevalent,  often  obliging 
ships  to  part  their  cables.  Shi|Mt  of  300  tons  bur- 
den may  anchor  in  the  inner  rood*  to  the  N.  of 
the  town,  but  still  C iu.  distant.  By  reason  of  a 
liar,  the  inner  harbour  is  only  accessible  at  high 
water  springs,  to  ships  drawing  18  ft.,  and  at  other 
times  to  vessels  drawing  8 or  9 ft.  The  water  im- 
mediately to  the  K.  of  Bushin?  is  deep;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  older  descriptions  of  the  place,  that 
cruisers  were  formerly  able  to  anchor  close  up  to 
the  NE.  side  of  the  town  ; but  the  channel  leading 
iip  to  this  will  now  scarecly  admit  of  small  down, 
except  they  Is*  lightened.  Some  islands  in  the 
NE.  part  of  the  bay  give  sufficient  shelter  to 
native  boats  and  other  small  craft. 

Bushire  is  the  principal  entrejWit  for  the  supply 
of  Persia  with  Indian  goods.  It  has  a consider- 
able trade  with  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  es|s_*ciaUy 
the  former;  and  through  them  receives  most  of 
the  goods  brought  to  it  from  Kure|ie,  China,  and 
the  E.  Archipelago.  Few  ships  touch  at  Bushire 
without  also  touching  at  Bussorah,  and  conversely. 
The  imports  from  Bengal  are  rice,  sugar,  indigo, 
pepper,  and  spices,  with  a small  assortment  of 
muslin  and  piece-goods.  From  Bombay  are 
brought  iron,  steel,  tin,  lead,  woollen  cloths,  and 
cutlery,  w ith  sugar,  sugar-candy,  preserved  ginger, 
(torcelain,  Arc.,  the  produce  of  China,  and  cassia, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other  productions  of  the  K. 
Archipelago.  The  demand  for  English  cotton 
prints  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  Persia,  while  that, 
for  the  fabrics  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  is 
diminishing.  Coflee  is  supplied  from  Mocha  and 
other  Arabian  porta,  but  to  no  great  amount,  ns 
it  is  notin  very  general  use  in  Persia.  The  ret  urns 
to  India  are  mostly  iu  horses  for  cavalry  service, 
dates,  and  dried  fruits,  ossafcctida,  cnrjK  ts,  Cash- 
mere and  Kerman  shawls,  Kerman  wool,  tobacco, 
old  copper,  turquoises,  attar  of  roses,  and  rose- 
water, hut.  chiefly  in  money.  The  other  exports 
of  Bushire  are  raw  silk  and  silk  goods,  Shiraz  wine, 
grain,  gall-nuts,  pearls,  yellow-dye  terries,  and 
various  drugs.  The  Russian  provinces  on  the 
Caspian  derive  their  supplies  of  indigo  from  Persia 
by  way  of  Bushire.  The  trade  of  the  port  is 
crippled  by  the  imposts  laid  on  goods  passiug  to 
the  capital,  and  the  unjust  and  injudicious  appro- 
priation of  goods  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Formerly  it  was  much  injured  by  the  pirates: 
but.  owing  to  British  interference,  these  are  now 
all  but  suppressed. 

The  merchants  of  Bushire  are  about  equally  di- 
vided between  Persians  and  Armenians;  the  latter 
are  the  more  active,  intelligent,  and  wealthy. 
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Them  are  no  Jews  of  any  note,  as  at  Busaorah  ; 
nor  Banians  as  at  Muscat.  The  pop.  generally  Ls 
a mixture  of  the  Persian  and  Arab  races. 

BUSSORAH,  called  also  BALSOKA,  BASRA, 
and  B USSR  A (Arab,  a margin),  a city  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  pash.  Bagdad,  the  most  E.  place  of  note 
in  the  Turkish  dom.,  and  the  principal  port  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  right  or  SW.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  or,  ns  it  Ls  here  called,  the  Shat-ul- 
Arab  (river  of  the  Arab* ),  70  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  46  m.  below  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  *270 
m.  SE.  Bagdad,  and  220  m.  WNW.  Bushirc : lat. 
30°  20'  30"  N long.  47°  34'  1 5"  E.  Pop.  estimated 
at  60,000.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irregular 
oblong,  lying  EXE.  to  WSW.,  or  at  right  angles 
with  the  course  of  the  river,  from  which  it  is  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant.  Length  about  3 m., 
breadth  opposite  the  river  about  1 m. ; circuit  esti- 
mated at  from  7 to  9 m.  The  space  actually  occu- 
pied by  buildings  docs  not,  however,  comprise 
above  a fourth  part  of  this  area,  the  rest  (icing  laid 
out  in  corn-fields,  rice-grounds,  date-groves,  anti 
gardens,  intersected  by  a number  of  little  canals. 
Bussorah  is  surrounded  by  walls,  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  with  a parai>et  at  the  top.  having  loopholes 
for  musketry,  and  occasional  porta  for  cannon,  but 
of  these  very  few  are  mounted:  it  has  five  gat  tvs. 
and  is  divided  into  70  mahalle , or  quarters.  Two 
canals,  cut  from  the  river,  surround  the  city  on 
either  side,  within  a few  yards  of  the  walls,  and 
uniting  beyond  the  W.  wall,  form  a complete  ditch 
to  the  fortifications.  A thin!  canal  leaves  the  river 
nearly  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  is 
carried  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
serving  at  once  to  supply  the  inhah.  with  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  to  irrigate  the  fields  and 
gardens  within  the  walLs,  and  to  admit  of  the 
transportation  of  goods.  These  canals  are  filled 
by  the  Hood,  which  usually  rises  9 ft,,  and  left 
nearly  dry  at  ebb-tide.  They  are  mere  channels 
dug  out  of  the  soil,  without  being  lined  by  ma- 
sonry; and  the  few  brick-built  bridges  thrown  over 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  city  arc  of  the 
meanest  kind.  Bussorah  is  wretchedly  built;  the 
streets  arc  narrow  and  unpaved ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  afforded  by  the  ebb  and  lluw 
of  the  tide  in  the  canals  for  the  removal  of  impu- 
rities, it  Ls  roost  disgustingly  filthy.  No  stone  of 
any  kind,  and  scarcely  any  wood,  excepting  that 
of  the  »lntc-tree,  which  is  von'  unfit  for  carpentry, 
are  found  within  many  miles  of  the  city,  which  Ls 
mostly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  Eng- 
lish factory,  the  serai  of  the  MuteseUim  (residence 
of  the  governor),  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
mosques,  and  perhaps  half  a dozen  mansions  of 
the  richest  inhah.,  arc  the  only  buildings  of  kiln- 
dried  bricks,  and  in  fact,  the  only  decent  edifices 
in  the  place.  There  are  about  forty  mosques,  in- 
numerable khans  and  coffee-houses,  and  a wretched 
bath:  the  bazaars,  though  stocked  with  the  richest 
merchandise,  are  not  arched,  as  in  Bagdad  and 
other  Persian  cities ; but  arc  miserable  structures, 
covered  only  by  mats  laid  on  rafters  of  date-trees. 
Bussorah  Ls  a place  of  considerable  trade,  being 
the  grand  emporium  of  the  Turkish  empire  for 
Indian  and  other  eastern  produce.  Its  situation 
is,  in  this  respect,  so  favourable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  obstacles  arising  from  bad  government  and 
unsafe  access,  both  by  land  and  sea,  it  continues 
to  command  a considerable  traffic;  almost  even* 
inhah.  being  in  Rime  way  or  other  concerned  in 
trade.  At  the  mouth  of  tiic  Shat-ul-Arab  there  is 
a liar  which  has  commonly  only  about  1 2 ft.  water ; 
but  the  channel  within  is  deep,  and  ships  of  600 
tons  burden,  provided  they  cross  the  bur  at  spring 
tides,  may,  without  difficulty,  ascend  the  river  as 
far  as  the  city.  At  an  average,  five  or  six  British 
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ships  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  India 
hut  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in 
Arabian  bottoms,  particularly  in  those  belonging 
to  Muscat.  The  imports  are  muslins  and  piece- 
goods,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  drugs,  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  silk,  cotton  ynm,  Surat  manufactures, 
shawls.  China-ware,  and  pa|>cr,  dye-woods,  coffee, 
lac,  1 leads,  sugar-candy,  and  other  articles,  the 
produce  of  India ; with  lead,  iron,  steel,  tin,  quick- 
silver, cochineal,  ex|iortcd  to  that  country 
from  Europe.  The  returns  to  India  are  mostly 
made  in  the  precious  metals.  Arabian  horses, 
pearls,  dates  (a  staple  product  of  Bussorah).  copper, 
gall-nuts,  raw  silk,  gold  fringe,  coral,  gums,  rose- 
water, assafietida,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  Ac.  Of 
these,  gold  and  silver  coin  and  horses  constitute 
the  principal  articles.  The  average  cost  of  the 
horses  sent  to  Bengal  is,  on  their  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta. including  all  exjicnses,  about  2,000  rupees, 
or  200/. ; that  of  those  sent  to  Bombay  is  alxiut 
K00  rupees,  or  Hi)/,  each.  From  Persia,  Bussorah 
imports  shawls,  assafietida,  and  fruits,  and  a few 
horses  from  Bushirc;  coffee,  dates,  and  gums,  from 
Arabia;  pearls  from  Bahrein  ; coral  from  the  Me- 
diterranean, by  way  of  Aleppo.  Amongst  the  re- 
turns to  Persia,  through  Bushirc,  are  a good  many 
English  cotton  prints,  received  at  Bussorah  from 
the  Black  Sea,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople. 

The  trade  with  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  is  conducted 
by  means  of  caravans.  The  UAval  force  of  Bua- 
sorah  was  once  sufficiently  powerful  to  command 
the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  suppress  the 
marauding  cxiieditions  of  the  pirates  who  have 
infested  st.  It  has  now,  however,  dwindled  to 
almost  nothing. 

The  boats  used  upon  the  canals  arc  of  many 
different  kinds,  two  of  which  may  be  worth  notice. 
The  first  is  a light  canoe,  long,  narrow,  and  draw- 
ing only  a few  inches  water,  and  impelled  for- 
wards by  two  boatmen,  who  stand  at  the  head 
and  stem,  and  often  use  short  paddles  alternately 
from  side  to  side.  The  second  is  a circular  kind 
of  boat  of  basket-work  covered  with  bitumen,  «»f 
shallow  draught-,  capable  of  containing  six  or 
eight  persons,  and  which  are  paddled  or  spun 
along,  making  a circular  motion.  The  ebb  tides 
occupying  always  twice  as  long  a time  as  the 
Hood,  ami  the  chief  canal  being  much  too  small 
for  the  convenient  passage  of  the  vessels  employed 
on  it,  great  activity  and  corresponding  confusion 
takes  place  for  a short  period  only,  after  which 
most  of  the  craft  are  grounded  till  next  tide. 
About  half  the  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  one-fourth 
Persians,  and  the  remainder  a mixture  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Catholic  Christiana,  and  Koords. 
The  Turks  are  few,  perhaps  not  above  600 ; they, 
as  well  as  the  Arabs,  are  of  the  Sunitc  sect,  ex- 
cepting a small  body  of  Arab  Christians,  who  call 
themselves  Subbees,  or  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  Persians,  who  are  of  the  sect  of 
the  Schiites,  engross  most  of  the  intermediate 
stations  in  commerce,  as  those  of  clerks,  shop- 
keepers, mechanics,  and,  while  among  the  Arabs, 
a mail  is  either  in  easy  circumstances  or  a mere 
labourer.  The  Armenians  do  not  exceed  60 
families;  they  are  chieffv,  merchants  and  brokers : 
they  have  a small  church,  with  two  or  three 
priests.  The  Jew’s  amount  to  about  100  families  ; 
they  are  similar  to  their  tribe  elsewhere.  The 
Catholic  Christians  are  about  20  families;  some 
are  natives  of  Bussorah,  others  are  recent  settlers 
from  Bagdad  and  Aleppo.  The  Subbees  are  a 
singular  sect,  scattered  over  the  plain  of  the 
Euphrates!  very  limited  in  numbers,  and  con- 
stantly intermarrying.  They  practise  no  fasts, 
hut  baptism  is  frequently  performed  on  the  same 
individual;  their  places  of  worship  are  all  tem- 
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porary;  they  are  very  particular  ns  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  their  food,  and  an*  said  to  hold  a breach 
of  trust  in  abhorrence.  They  are  mostly  me- 
chanics and  handicraftsmen,  es]icctnlly  smiths 
and  workers  in  metals.  The  Indians  in  Bussorah 
are  chiefly  Banians;  and  the  sepoys  of  the  British 
factory  guard  are  mostly  Hindoos,  Some  few 
have  their  women  with  them ; altogether,  they 
may  amount  to  200.  The  few  Koords  are  mostly 
engaged  tinder  the  Turks  in  inferior  offices  of 
trust,  and  in  the  army.  Bussorah  formerly  con- 
stituted a separate  pashalic ; hut  its  governor  has 
for  a long  period  been  sent  from  Bagdad,  to  the 
pneba  of  which  he  is  subordinate. 

The  country  around  Bussorah  has  no  beauties 
to  recommend  it.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a dead 
tint.  Com,  dates,  olives,  pomegranates,  an<l  other 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  pot-herhs,  are  cultivated,  and 
there  are  whole  fields  of  roses  grown  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  attar,  and  rose-water.  Wherever 
portions  of  this  plain  are  enclosed  near  the  city 
walls,  and  irrigated  for  a few  years  from  the  canals, 
tine  garden  plots  are  soon  produced ; and  under  a 
good  government  the  whole  of  it  would  no  doubt 
liecome  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  few  villages  or  people  arc  to  be 
seen  without  the  walls  of  the  city;  a monotonous 
ami  gloomy  silence  prevails  ; and  on  the  W.  and 
S.  nothing  is  seen  but  a dreary  desert  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  no  object  to  break 
the  line  of  the  horizon  but  the  tops  of  the  houses 
of  Zobetr  just  seen  above  it,  and  the  range  of 
Geb-cl  Senaro.  For  six  months  of  the  year  Bus- 
sorah  is  quite  surrounded  by  water,  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  a sea.  Summer  is  extremely  hot, 
and  in  autumn  the  city  is  unhealthy.  Winter 
and  spring  are  delightfully  cool,  refreshing,  and 
salubrious;  and  Bussorah  is  at  these  seasons 
resorted  to  by  invalids  from  India 

In  the  English  factory,  established  in  1040,  there 
is  an  English  resident ; but  with  this  exception, 
there  are  no  Europeans  in  the  place.  The  French 
factory  has  merely  a nominal  existence  ; the  officer 
under  whom  it  is  placed  resides  at  Bagdad. 

Bussorah  originated  from  a town  now  called 
Zobeir,  8 m.  to  the  SW.,  founded  by  the  caliph 
Omar  in  686  or  636,  on  a canal  supposed  to  lx?  the 
ancient  Pallaeopas.  In  a few  years  it  became  one 
of  the  largest  anti  most  flourishing  cities  of  Arabia ; 
but  the  canal  being  neglected,  and  becoming  use- 
less, the  ancient  site  of  the  city  was  abandoned. 
The  present  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1008, 
by  tne  Persians  in  1777,  and  by  the  Montefik 
Arabs  in  1787.  A few  months  after  the  bitter 
conquest,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it 
has  ever  since  belonged. 

BUTE,  a co.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the 
islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  the  Cumbraes,  and  Inch- 
mamock,  all  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Its  total  area 
comprises  171  sq.  m.,  or  109,375  acres,  of  which 
about  60,000  are  cultivated,  40,000  improvable, 
and  the  rest  unimprovable.  It  contained  in  1801 
a pop.  of  16,381,  living  in  2,322  houses.  The  old 
valued  rent  was  1,253/.;  the  new  valuation  for 
1864-5,  exclusive  of  the  burgh  of  Rothesay,  was 
40,128/.  The  county  returns  one  mem.  to  the  II. 
of  C. ; registered  electors,  513  in  1865. 

Bute,  the  island  whence  the  above  co.  takes  its 
name,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde:  it  is  separated  from 
the  district  of  Cowall  in  Argyleshire  by  a narrow 
winding  channel,  called  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  is 
about  5 m.  W.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  ar.d  is  about  19  m.  in  length  (NNE. 
and  8SW.).  by  about  4 in  breadth.  Pop.  6,503  in 
1861,  of  which  5,555  belonged  to  thebor.  of  Rothe- 
say. Its  N.  extremity,  towards  Argyle,  Is  bleak 
and  nigged,  but  its  central  and  S.  jiurta  consist  for 
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the  most  part  of  undulating  grounds,  with  mode- 
rately good  soil,  fit  either  for  tillage  or  pasturage. 
The  climate  is  remarkable  for  mildness  and  salu- 
brity, but  is  particularly  humid,  which  renders  it 
not  so  suitable  for  agriculture  as  for  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Agriculture  has,  however,  been  materially 
improved  of  late  years ; and  a good  deal  has  been 
done  in  the  wav  of  consolidating  farms,  building 
improved  houses,  opening  new  roads,  Ac.  The 
town  of  Rothesay,  on  the  E.  coast,  famous  for  its 
obi  castle,  once  the  resilience  of  the  Scottish  mon- 
archs,  is  now  liecome,  in  the  summer  seasons,  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow.  The 
principal  part  of  the  island  Itelongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  whose  seat,  Mountstuart,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  a little  to  the  8.  of  Rothesay,  is  its  chief 
ornament.  Most  part  of  the  inhah.  speak  Gaelic ; 
but  the  use  of  English  is  daily  becoming  more 
prevalent.  Kean,  the  eminent  tragedian,  had  a 
sent,  in  a secluded  situation,  iu  the  interior  of  the 
island. 

BUXTON,  a town  and  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  England,  co.  Derby,  hand.  High  Peak, 
l>ar.  Bnkewell.  150  m.  NW.oyN.  Ixmdon  by  road, 
and  193^  m.  by  London  and  North  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  1,211  in  1831,  ami  1,877  in  1861. 
The  town  stands  in  a valley  surrounded  by  hills 
of  considerable  elevation,  except  at  one  narrow 
opening,  through  which  the  Wye  flows.  The  old 
town  stands  on  much  higher  ground  than  the 
modem  one,  and  consists  of  one  wide  street,  in 
which  are  a few*  resj>ectable  inns  and  lodging- 
houses,  but  the  greater  number  are  low  ancient 
buildings  : it  has  a market-place,  with  an  old  cross 
in  the  centre.  The  new'  part,  commencing  with 
the  Crescent,  extends  along  the  Bakewell  road. 
This  lx  an  elegant  range,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
comprising  two  hotels,  a library,  news  and  assem- 
bly-rooms, baths,  and  some  private  houses;  the 
whole  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in 
1781,  at  a cost  of  120,0004  The  adjoining  square 
has  an  arcade,  continuing  that  of  the  Crescent, 
and  forming,  with  it,  a covered  promenade  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Connected  with  the  range  of 
stabling  at  the  tiack,  is  a sjiacious  covered  ride  ; 
altogether,  there  is  accommodation  for  about  1,500 
visitors : and  during  its  season  (from  June  to  Oct.) 
from  12,000  to  15,000  usiiully  resort  to  the  town. 
The  church  Is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  also 
built,  bv  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  There  are 
several  dissenting  clm|>els  ; an  endowed  school,  on 
Bell’s  plan  ; and  a * Bath  Charity/  supported  by 
subscription,  for  poor  invalids  coming  from  any 
part,  with  a proper  testimonial  from  the  minister 
of  their  parish  : they  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  a 
bath,  and  maintenance  for  a month.  From  1,100 
to  1,200  are  thus  annually  relieved.  At  the  W. 
end  of  the  Crescent  stands  the  old  hall,  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  whose  custody  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  placed ; 
who.  being  occasionally  permitted  to  visit  Buxton, 
occupied  apartments  in  it.  It  is  now  an  inn.  The 
public  and  private  baths  are  numerous,  and  fit  tod 
up  with  every  attention  to  comfort.  St.  Anne’s 
Well,  where  the  waters  are  usually  drunk.  Is  a 
handsome  Greek  building : it  supplies  both  hot 
and  cold  water  from  springs  that  rise  at  a short 
distance  from  each  other  : the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  66°  Fahr. ; that  of  the  Buxton  hot  water* 
is,  in  all  seasons,  invariably  8*2°  Fahr.  Besides 
these  (which  are  properly' Me  Buxton  waters), 
there  is  a chalybeate  spring,  Issuing  from  a chalk 
stratum  behind  the  Crescent,  which  has  a building 
over  it,  and  is  occasionally  drunk  : when  mixed 
with  that  of  the  other  springs,  it  forms  n pur- 
gative. These  mineral  waters  rise  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  limestone  range  which  occupies  that 
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portion  of  Derbyshire  called  the  Peak  Forest,  ex- 
tending from  Castleton  southwards,  and  consisting 
of  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  amygdaloid 
(mail-stone),  the  former  abounding  in  polypiferuu* 
and  other  fossils.  A large  fault  traverses  the 
whole,  and  in  this  dyke  the  thermal  springs,  both 
of  Matlock  and  Hu  x ton,  rise  ; the  latter  being  at 
the  8.  end  of  the  ou t-cn >pping  of  the  lowest  lime- 
stone l>eiL  Huxton  waters  have  been  celebrated 
f‘>r  their  medicinal  virtues  from  the  Homan  period. 
The  water  is  hard,  in  consequence  of  the  calcareous 
matter,  but  perfectly  clear;  nor  does  it  become 
turbid  by  any  length  of  exposure.  It  is  used  as 
baths,  or  topically,  bv  pumping  on  particular  parts 
of  the  body;  and  is  also  taken  internally,  in  quan- 
tities varying  from  £ pint  to  1(  pint,  in  the  course 
of  a day  : it  is  considered  lienefieial  in  dyspeptic 
cases,  and  as  a hath  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. The  chalylicate  spring  has  ^ grain  car- 
bonate of  iron  in  1 gallon  : it  is  very  soft  water. 

There  is  a weekly  market  on  Sat unlnv,  and 
annual  fairs  on  Feb.il,  April  1,  May  2, and  Sept.  8 : 
this  last  is  for  cattle.  The  sale  of  the  mineral 
productions  of  the  district,  and  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  vases,  from  fluor  and  alabaster, 
occupies  many  of  the  people.  About  half  a mile 
W.  of  the  town,  lime  is  quarried  and  burnt  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  conveyed  along  the  High 
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Peak  railway  for  some  distance.  There  arc  many 
public  walks  laid  out  with  great  ta-te,  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  all  directions  is  most  interesting 
and  romantic.  Near  the  lime  quarries  is  Pool’s 
Hole,  an  immense  natural  cavern  covered  with 
stalactites,  which  have  a very  brilliant  appearance 
when  lighted  by  the  guides  who  show  the  cave; 
lieyond  this  is  the  Diamond  Hill,  so  named  from 
the  profusion  of  well-dctim*d  hexagonal  crystals 
dispersed  through  the  soil.  Five  miles  in  the 
direction  of  Castleton  is  a curious  intermittent 
spring.  Huxton  wa«  a Homan  station,  and  two 
great  military  roads  intersect  near  it  : vestiges  of 
a Homan  bath,  and  many  Homan  coins,  have  been 
discovered. 

BUZANCAIS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  I ml  re, 
cap.  cant.,  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and 
*artlv  on  Islands  in  its  channel : the  connection 
K'twecn  its  different  divisions  being  maintained 
by  means  of  five  bridges,  14  m.  NW.  Chatcnuroux. 
Pop.  5.0J tj  in  18111.  Though  the  situation  l>e  ex- 
ceedingly good,  the  town  is  very  ill  built,  and 
presents  a confused  mass  of  old  houses,  inter- 
spersed with  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloom v streets, 
'1  here  an*  in  its  environs  some  considerable  foun- 
dries. and  some  trade  in  wool  is  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitant*. 
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flABES,  or  GABES,  a sen-port  and  city  of  Har- 
^ ban-,  reg.  Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name  ( Syrti*  Minor),  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hancara,on  the  right  bank  of  a small  river; 
lat.  88P  58*  55"  X.,  long.  70°  44'  1"  E.  Pop. 
estimated  at  20,000.  The  city  is  defended  by  a 
castle,  in  pretty  good  repair.  Streets  regular,  but 
narrow  ami  filthy.  Owing  to  the  gradual  tilling 
up  of  the  bay,  its  port  is  now'  only  accessible  to 
vessels  of  small  burden.  The  chief  article  of  ex- 
port is  a powder  mode  of  the  odoriferous  leaves  of 
a plant  called  htmtuih,  raised  in  the  surrounding 
gardens.  This  powder  is  used  as  a pigment  by 
the  ladies  of  the  East,  and  is,  consequently,  in 
great  demand. 

Cabo*  is  said  to  lie  the  Epictu*  of  Scylax,  ami 
the  Tacape  of  other  ancient  geographers.  Hums 
of  the  ancient  city,  among  which  are  several 
square  granite  columns,  12  ft.  in  length,  are  met 
With  on  a rising  ground,  altout  £ m.  from  the  new- 
city.  The  little  river  which  runs  through  the 
city  (the  Triton  of  the  ancients)  is  divert  til  into 
a great  number  of  channels  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  the  licnnah  gardens. 

CABINDA,  a sen-|>ort  town  of  Lower  Guinea, 
rap.  En-Goyo,  on  the  Atlantic,  50  m.  N.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Zaire,  lat.  5°  33'  S..  long.  15°  40'  E. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  situation,  ami 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  have  obtained 
for  it  the*  title  of  the  paradise  of  the  coast.  Its 
barlMiur  is  safe  and  commodious.  The  exports  are 
slaves,  ivory,  honey,  and  wax.  The  natives  are 
uncivilised,* and  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  frequently  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  get  a footing  in  this  place. 

CABKA  (an.  JEgnltrum),  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Cordova,  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  partly  on  two  hills  am!  partly  in  a plain 
planted  with  vines  and  olives;  28  m.  S8E.  Cor- 
dova. Pop.  11.1)76  in  1x57.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  wide  and  straight,  with  streams  of  water  run-  j 
uing  through  them,  ami  good  houses  with  magni-  i 
ficent  fronts.  There  is  a large,  but  irregular 


square ; many  public  and  private  fountains  and 
promenades;  some  ancient  mosques,  and  other 
ruins.  Here  is,  also,  a college,  with  classes  for  the 
study  of  grammar,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
design.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  tiles,  bricks, 
white  soap,  coarse  linen  and  hempen  cloths,  with 
wines,  brandy,  vinegar,  oil,  and  Hour.  There  are 
nearly  400  gardens  attached  to  the  town,  which 
supply  most  parts  of  the  district  with  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  neighbourhood  produces  marble 
of  various  kinds,  gypsum,  ami  clay  for  bricks  and 
pottery.  The  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  in 
situated  in  the  precincts  of  the  town.  It  was  u 
place  of  consideration  among  the  Homans,  ami 
also  with  the  Moon. 

CABREKA,  a small  island  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, belonging  to  Spain,  9 m.  S.  Cape  Salinas, 
Majorca. 

CACCAMO,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo, 
cap.  cant,,  24  m.  SK.  Palermo.  Pop.  7,24-1  in 
lxt»2. 

CACERES.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estremadurn, 
cap.  district;  41  m.  N.  Merida;  on  a mountain 
ridge,  w ashed  by  three  rivers,  along  one  of  which 
there  are  nearly  3 miles  of  gardens;  24  miles  W. 
Truxillo.  Pop.  14,800  in  1857.  The  town  has 
an  episcopal  palace,  some  good  public  buildings, 
with  many  good  private  houses.  It  has.  also,  a 
Jesuits'  college,  the  most  sumptuous  in  the  prov.; 
a public  school;  a seminary,  or  college,  with  pro- 
fc*sorshi|M  of  grammar,  and  the  Latin  and  Oriental 
languages,  philosophy,  divinity,  medicine,  and 
jurisprudence ; a hospital  for  infirm  persons, 
widows,  and  orphans.  It  was  formerly  united  to 
Portugal,  and  was  then  of  much  more  considera- 
tion than  at  present.  It  has  some  Hour-mills, 
fulling-mills,  with  tanneries,  lartulcrm  for  washing 
wool,  dyeing-works,  and  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware. Cacercs  appears  to  have  been  a Roman 
station,  some  magnificent  ruins  having  lieen  dis- 
covered in  and  within  a short  distance  of  the 
town. 

CACIIAO,  or  KE-C1IO,  often  cal  loti  by  the 
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natives  Bnk-than,  the  largest  city  of  the  empire  of 
Auain,  cap.  of  its  N.  div.  or  Tonquin,  on  the  right, 
bank  of  the  Tonquin  river,  al»mit  80  m.  \V.  the 
tiulf  of  Tonquin,  and  325  m.  NXW.  Hue;  lat.  21° 
N.,  long.  105®  34'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  90,000. 
The  city  is  of  great  extent,  but  defended  only  by 
a linmlsM)  stockade.  Chief  streets  wide,  and  mostly 
paved  with  brick  or  small  stones ; the  others 
narrow  and  un paved.  Some  houses,  chiefly  those 
belonging  to  foreigners,  an*  built  of  brick  ; but 
the  greater  number  are  of  only  mud  and  timber. 
Public  edifices  spacious,  especially  one  royal  palace, 
and  the  ruins  of  another;  the  walls  surrounding 
each  of  which  are  re|»orted  to  he  of  vast  extent. 
It  has  a considerable  trade.  and  bad  formerly  lx>th 
English  and  Dutch  factories.  The  imports  are 
long  cloths,  chintzes,  and  arms  ; the  exports,  gold, 
tine  silk  fabrics,  and  lacquered  wares,  the  best  of 
the  East.  The  X.  branch  of  the  Tonquin  river, 
which  once  admitted  much  larger  ships,  is  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  its 
mouth,  to  be  now  impracticable  for  those  above 
200  tons  burden.  The  city  l>eing  composed  to  so 
great  an  extent  of  inflammable  materials,  is  very 
subject  to  destructive  fires : and  a rigid  police  is 
always  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  for 
domestic  purjx>ses  for  more  than  a few  hours  in  the 
day.  It  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground  by  some 
incendiaries  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century. 

CACHAR,  or  HA  [RUM  BO,  a territ.  of  India 
beyond  the  lianges.  formerly  governed  by  its  own 
rajah,  but  since  1832  a British  gov.,  sulxmliuatc 
to  the  presid.  Bengal.  It  lieslx*tween  lat.  21°  and 
27°  N„  ami  long.  92°  and  94°  E. ; having  X. 
Assam  ; E.  (’assay ; S.  Tipjierah  : ami  W.  Sylhet 
and  Jynteah ; length,  X.  to  S.,  about  14()  m.  The 
area  embraces  a territory  of  0,500  sq.  m.,  with  an 
estimated  pop.  of  70,000.  Cachar  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  hv  mountain  chains:  on  the  X.  the 
Xaga  mountains  cut  it  off  from  the  Dharmjxtor 
district  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra;  on 
the  YV.  the  Isnmdary  is  formed  by  the  same  chain, 
which,  running  S.,  forms  the  E.  frontier  of  Chit- 
tagong and  Aracan,  ami  opposite  Sylhet  and  Munc- 
jHior  is  from  2,000  to  4,000  l't.  high  : ou  the  S.  is 
uu  elevated  chain  running  E.  ami  W.,  and  inha- 
bited by  the  Rookies.  Another  range  runs  parallel 
to  the  latter,  in  about  lat.  25°  20'  N.,  dividing 
Southern  from  Central  ami  Xorthem  Cachar,  and 
from  4,000  to  6,000  ft.  high  ; all  these  ranges  arc 
covered  from  base  to  summit  with  vast  forests. 
The  plains  are  mostly  in  S.  Cachar,  where  their 
height  above  the  sea  Is  about  200  ft.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Barak,  Kapilee,  Jumona,  and  Dhun- 
seree.  The  first  rises  amongst  the  mountains  be- 
tween (’assay  and  Assam,  in  Int.  25°  30'  X.,  and 
long.  91°  20'  E.,  anil  flows  with  a very  tortuous 
course  for  180  m.  through  S.  Cachar,  which  it 
leaves  at  Banga  (Sylhet).  It  varies  considerably 
in  width,  but  is  sometimes  150  or  200  yds.  across, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  some  burden  to  20  m. 
above  Bauskaudee : during  the  rains  it  has  30  or 
40  ft.  depth  of  water,  and  the  country  through 
which  it  flow's  is  inundated  from  June  to  Xovcm- 
lx?r.  The  mountain-streams  afford  readv  access  to 
the  forests,  anil  are  of  farther  service  in  floating 
down  timber,  rat  tuns,  bamboos  d’c.,  from  which 
much  revenue  has  been  realised  by  the  former 
rajahs.  No  lakes  have  l»een  enumerated.  During 
the  S\V\  monsoon  there  are  frequent  nnd  long- 
continued  falls  of  rain,  beginning  in  February  or 
March,  from  which  jxriod  vegetation  proceeds  with 
grant  rapidity.  The  excessive  moisture  renders 
the  climate  unhealthy  ; and  ague,  dysentery,  and 
diarrhien,  are  frequent  : but  it  modifies  the  beat 
in  summer,  reducing  it  four  or  five  degrees  below 
the  temp,  of  Culcutta.  In  the  cold  season  fires, 
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morning  and  evening,  are  found  essential  to  com- 
fort. The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  very  great  : rice 
and  j>ther  grain,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton,  the  latter 
especially,  N.of  the  central  hills,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Timlier  is  very'  abundant  in  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  has  always  been  an  imjiort  ant  source  of  wealth  : 
in  other  parts  a dense  and  lofty  reed  and  grass 
jungle  rapidly'  springs  up  after  the  rains,  affording 
cover  for  vast  numbers  of  wild  deer,  buffaloes,  and 
elephants. 

S.  Cachar  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  eastern 
possessions;  its  fertile  plains,  which  are  continuous 
on  the  W.,  with  the  well  watered  ones  of  Sylhet, 
extend  E.  as  far  ns  the  Jeree  river,  a tributary'  of 
the  Barak.  There  are  1,850  sq.  m.  of  surface  S. 
the  Barak  ; 1,700  of  which  are  a fertile  plain,  now 
almost  wholly  unoccupied,  although  the  traces  of 
numerous  villages  abound  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  X.  of  the  Barak  there  are  1,000  sq.  m.  of 
surface,  480  of  which  an*  estimated  to  lx*  amble 
land  of  a very  fine  quality'.  This  tract  is  daily 
becoming  better  inhabited,  and  immediately  along 
the  banks  of  the  Barak  there  is  a belt  of  rich  cul- 
tivation not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Bengal,  and 
the  tracts  contiguous  to  it  are  in  process  of  Ixiing 
cleared  : a considerable  emigration  aj>|x*arH  to  have 
taken  place  thither  from  Bengal.  Hie  pop.  of  S. 
( 'aohar  consists  of  three  or  four  different  classes, 
viz.  1,  Cacharees  ; 2,  Mussulman  Bengalese,  who 
are  the  chief  of  the  petty'  landholders;  3,  Hindoo 
Bengalese ; and  4,  mixed  tri!x*s,  as  Xngns,  K«k>- 
kies,  and  Cassayers : the  first  two  have  long  in- 
habited the  S.  aud  E.  hills,  but  tendered  little 
boinage  to  the  Cachar  rajahs  ; and  the  C assay ers 
have  lx*en  settled  thereby  the  British  government, 
and,  by*  their  bold  and  military  qualities,  form  a 
valuable  protection  agninst  the  other  hill  tribes  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

From  the  central  ndge,  looking  N.,  is  seen  a 
vast  mass  of  dark  and  dense  forest,  hounded  by  the 
Kopili,  Jumona,  nnd  Dhunsoree  rivers;  extending 
for  alsnit  70  m.,  and  broken  only  by  a few  specks 
of  cultivation,  and  the  scattered  huts  of  a few 
Cacharees  aud  Rookies,  w'ho  earn  a livelihood 
principally  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which 
they  barter  for  other  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Assam  and  Dhurrum|>oor.  About  6,000  of  the 
pop.  in  Central  Cachar  are  probably  aborigines ; 
the  remainder  are  Rookies  and  Loloongs,  most 
likely  from  the  S.  and  SE.  Emigration  from 
Sylhet  into  Cachar  has  lieeii  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  assignment  of  lands  at  the  low  rate  of  three 
annas  per  bega,  to  be  held  rent  free  for  1,000  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  quantity'  of  land 
cleared  was  to  Ih*  assessed.  The  people  of  the 
central  hills  bring  cotton,  ivory,  wax,  iron-ore, 
aud  bamboo^  into  Central  Cachar ; about  2,000 
jarool  timlieTH  are  sent  down  the  Barak  into  Sylhet, 
for  building  large  chutunn  boats.  The  other  exjiorta 
are  salt,  coarse  silk,  and  limestone. 

Three  mutes  through  Cachar  into  (’assay  part 
from  Banskandce  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
cleared  plains : viz.,  those  of  Aquee,  Knia  Xaga, 
and  Rhongjnee.  By  the  former,  or  most  X.,  the 
distance  from  Banskandec  to  Jaecnngur,  in  the 
C assay  central  valley,  is  86  m. ; the  first  30  in. 
of  which  pass  through  a dense  forest  alxmnding 
in  swmnjw,  and  intersected  with  small  streams, 
which  rapidly  lieoome  impassable  after  ruins.  The 
Knla  Xaga  route  is  in  all  these  respects  prefer- 
able, and  also  crosses  the  Juree  river  8 m.  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Barak,  up  to  which  point 
the  latter  is  navigable  for  boats  of  500  maunds. 
The  third  route  passes  over  the  hilly  country  of 
the  Rookies,  and  is  useless  for  military'  purposes, 
(Sec  Cass  AY.)  Several  mails  toward  the  central 
hills  traverse  S.  Cachar,  which  all  unite  in  one 
HQ  * 
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valley,  and  thence  mn  through  the  central  and 
X.  di virion*  toward  Assam,  into  which  then*  are 
three  separate  routes  through  Cochar  from  Sylhet. 
Cospoor  is  the  me,  capital,  but  Silchar,  the 
Barak,  is  the  present  residence  of  the  chief  au- 
thoritie*.  The  Cacharee*  are  strong,  robust, 
fairer  than  the  Bengalese,  and  like  the  Chinese  in 
features.  The  original  Huiruiuhinn  dialect  is 
said  to  have  lieen  monosyllabic,  but  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  the  language  and  written  character  of 
Bengal  having  usurped  its  place.  The  Kookics, 
who  have  lieen  for  years  gradually  advancing  it, 
ore  supposed  to  be  of  Malay  origin;  they  are 
seldom  much  more  than  ft  ft.  in  height ; their 
complexions  nearly  ns  dark  as  those  of  the 
Bengalese;  voices  soft,  anil  language  harmonious. 
Small  imrties.  of  from  10  to  30  of  them,  formerly 
made  frequent  secret  incursions  within  our  fron- 
tiers, in  search  of  human  heads,  which  would 
sectn  to  l»e  necessary  articles  at  the  j**rformance 
of  certain  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

C'achar  was  unknown  to  the  British  until  1703; 
when  Mr.  Verclst  led  a small  force  into  it.  In 
1774  it  was  invaded  by  the  Birmesc,  and  some 
time  after  rendered  tributary  by  them.  In  1810 
they  placed  the  Hajah  of  MunejMstr  tin  the  throne 
of  Cachar;  ami,  from  1818  to  1823,  a civil  war 
for  supremacy  between  that  chief  and  his  two 
brothers  devastates!  the  prov.  By  the  treaty  of 
Zandalioo,  in  1826,  Cachar  was  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  the  rajah  re-established; 
hut  on  his  death  in  1830,  without  any  heir,  it 
became,  in  1832,  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
territory. 

CADEROUSSE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Vau- 
cluse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  at 
this  point  encloses  a considerable  Island,  3 m. 
S\V.  Orange.  Pop.  3,100  in  1801.  'Hie  town 
has  some  silk  filature*,  and  its  territory  is  produc- 
tive of  corn,  silk,  and  madder. 

CADI/,  a city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia. on  the  Atlantic,  08  in.  S.  Seville,  and  60 
m.  NW.  (iibraltar,  on  the  terminus  of  the  South 
Western  railway  from  Madrid.  Pop,  70,811  in 
I8ft7.  The  city  occupies  the  rocky  and  elevated 
extremity  of  a long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  about  5 in.  NNW.  from  the  Irie  of 
Leon,  and  enclosing  between  it  and  the  main-land 
a spacious  bay,  which  has  even* where  good  an- 
chorage. The  harbour  is  altout  9 m.  long,  from 
Kota  to  Canhcm,  and  three  miles  broad,  from 
Cadiz  to  Port  St.  Mary's,  or  to  Port  Koval.  The 
J»ort  of  Cadiz  is  formed  bv  a mole  projecting  from 
the  city  into  the  bay ; but  it  is  accessible  only  to 
small  vessels,  ships  of  large  burden  anchoring 
j m.  off  shore.  The  bay  is  divided  into  the  inner 
ami  outer  bays  by  the  promontory,  having  at  its 
extremity  the  fort  of  Matagorda.  The  isthmus 
joining  the  city  to  the  main-land  is  in  fiart.s  not 
more  than  from  200  to  300  yards  across,  anil  is 
very  strongly  fortified : the  access  to  the  city 
from  the  sen  is  in  some  places  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  the  steepness  of  the  rocks,  the  occur- 
rence of  sandbanks  and  of  sunken  ledges;  and 
being  everywhere  defended  by  ramparts,  bastions, 
and  detached  forts,  it  would,  wen*  these  kept  in 
proper  re|>air  ami  well  garrisoned,  be  all  but  im-  j 
pregnable : so  that,  as  restiecta  convenience  and  [ 
security,  Cadiz,  with  its  hay  and  dependencies, 
is  probably  unmatched,  ami  certainly  not  aur-  i 
j ►asset!,  as  a naval  depot.  Streets  straight,  and  j 
though  rather  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved, 
clean,  and  lighted  with  The  houses,  in 

general  lofty,  have  a court  ui  the  centre;  they 
an*  mostly  built  of  white  freestone,  and  stone  of 
them  arc  ornamented  with  painted  balconies.  1 
There  arc  several  squares;  but,  with  the  excep-  ] 
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tion  of  that  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  they  arc  all  of  very  limited  dimensions. 
The  ramparts  afford  the  finest  marine  promenade, 
the  view  on  the  E.  side  extends  across  the  bay  to 
St.  Mary's  and  the  other  towns  by  which  it  is 
lined,  and  to  the  mountains  in  the  distance : on 
the  W.  the  eye  ranges  over  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fortifications,  Cadiz 
has  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance.  The 
most  conspicuous  is  the  lighthouse  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, on  the  bastion  of  that  name,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  172  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  are  two  cathedrals — an  old  and  a 
new;  but  the  latter  is  unfinished.  There  is  a 
custom-house,  several  hospitals,  churches  and 
convents.  The  town  labours  under  a great  dc- 
liciencv  of  water,  having  none  that  is  jh. table  but 
what  is  brought  in  vessels  across  the  hav  from 
St.  Mary's,  or  what  is  collected  in  cisterns, 
living  almost  surrounded  by  the  set,  the  climate 
is  comparatively  temperate;  the  summer  heats 
are  less  violent  than  in  Madrid,  though  it  tie  so 
much  farther  south,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is 
not  nearly  so  severe.  It  is  not  unhealthy;  but, 
like  most  other  towns  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain, 
is  occasionally  visited  by  epidemics.  There  is  a 
tolerable  theatre,  where  Italian  operas  are  some- 
times fierfomied;  but  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  national  diversion  of  hull-fights  must  crow 
j the  hay  to  St.  Mary’s.  Morals  here  are  said  to 
be,  if  possible,  even  at  a lower  ebb  than  in 
other  Spanish  cities. 

The  Camera,  or  royal  dockvard,  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  inner  bay,  arout  6 in.  from  the 
city,  on  the  channel  separating  the  isle  of  Leon 
from  the  main-land.  This  used  formerly  to  Ik*  a 
very  complete  establishment ; and  as  many  as 
5,000  men  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in  it. 
Now,  however,  it  is  all  hut  deserted, 

The  commerce  of  Cadiz  was  formerly  very 
' extensive.  For  a lengthened  period  the  city 
| |K»ssessed  a monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  vast 
possession*  Itelonging  to  Spain  in  the  New  World 
ami  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of  the  inono- 
!«oly  in  1778,  she  continued  to  engross  by  far  the 
; larger  portion  of  the  trade  with  these  countries 
j down  to  their  emancipation.  This  event  gave  a 
; blow  to  the  commercial  inqiortancc  of  Cadiz, 
from  which  it  has  not  recovered.  Its  influence 
might,  no  doubt,  have  been  in  a great  measure 
obviated,  hail  the  S|Mtnish  government  adopted 
a more  liberal  policy  in  relation  to  its  intercourse 
with  other  countries.  But  oppressive  duties  and 
restrictions  went  far  to  destroy  the  foreign  trade 
of  Spain.  To  raise  the  commerce  of  Cadiz  from 
the  depressed  situation  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
government  made  it,  in  1829,  a free  port,  tluit  is, 
a i*>rt  into  which  goods  might  Ik*  imported,  and 
from  which  they  might  be  exported,  free  of  duty. 
In  consequence  of  this  privilege,  it  immediately 
l Ken  me  a principal  depot  for  the  foreign  product* 
destined  for  the  Spanish  market ; and  the  smug- 
gling carried  on  from  the  town  was  so  great,  that, 
in  1832,  government  not  choosing  to  reduce  the 
duties  which  occasioned  it.  and  being  unable 
otherwise  to  repress  the  abuse*,  withdrew  the 
privilege,  so  that  the  trade  again  relapsed  into 
its  state  previously  to  1829.  It  has  still,  however, 
a larger  share  than  any  other  Spanish  town  of 
the  trade  with  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Manilla, 
the  onlv  remaining  colonies  of  S|»ain;  ami  it,  or 
rather  its  dependency,  St.  Mary's,  is  the  centre 
of  the  sherry  trade,  all  the  wines  of  .Acres  being 
shipped  either  from  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  an*  fabrics-  of 
linen,  wool,  silk,  and  cotton,  of  which,  however. 
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a large  proportion  is  destined  for  re-exportation;  I 
sugar,  cocoa  (of  which  there  is  a very  groat  con-  | 
sumption  in  S|tain),  coffee,  and  other  colonud  I 
produce;  timber,  tobacco,  hides,  and  salted  fish,  j 
Wine  forms  by  far  the  priuci[idl  article  of  export;  ] 
the  quantity  shipped  from  Cadiz  and  the  different  i 
ports 'round  the  bay  amounted,  in  1861,  to  67,858  j 
butts,  of  640  English  bottles  each,  of  a total  esti- 
mated value  of  1,8*26,724/.  In  1868  the  shipments 
were  66,821  butts. 

The  shipping  of  the  port  of  Cadiz  is  shown  in 
the  following  table,  embracing  the  commerce  of  1 
nine  years,  from  1856  to  1864  : — 


Tmh 

$ptnlih  VmmIi 

Foreign  V,n*U  1 

iKSfl  ... 

2,962 

77.9 

1857  . . . 

3,770 

911 

law  . . . 

3,71!) 

84)7 

law  . . . 

3,915 

929 

I860  . . . 

4.036 

902 

1861  . . . 

3,766 

1,105 

1862  . . . 

3.861 

1,015 

1861  . . . 

8,835 

1,034 

1864  . . . 

3,764 

1,079 

Total  . . 

33,618 

8,601  J 

The  foreign  shipping  of  the  year  1864  was  di- 
vided between  the  following  nationalities : — 


No.  of 
Mill* 

Crew 

Tom 

British  .... 

388 

5,155 



107,426 

French  .... 

213 

3,358 

60,019 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

125 

1,865 

40,770 

Killians 

80 

819 

20,023 

Portuguese  . 

59 

541 

4,155 

Dutch  .... 

55 

686 

3,529 

Italian  .... 

48 

671 

tO, 967 

1 Americans  . 

32 

374 

15.818 

1 Hanoverians  . 

19 

157 

2,705 

| Bremen  .... 

16 

256 

5,467 

Prussians  . 

16 

163 

3,917 

1 Danish  .... 

10 

91 

2.056 

1 Mecklenburg . . 

9 

W 

2,845 

| Belgian  . . 

8 

94 

1,373 

Hamburg  . . 

8 

79 

1 ,939 

Aii-trian 

7 

88 

3,054 

Orientals  (Turkish) 

3 

40 

902 

1 Oldenburg  . 

2 

18 

364 

River  Plate  . . 

1 

11 

141 

Total  . 

1,079 

14,471 

287,490 

There  nre  several  lines  of  steamers  between 
Cadiz  and  England,  as  well  as  to  Gibraltar,  LLsImmi,  ' 
Marseilles,  Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg.  , 
The  Spanish  mail-steamers  stArt  from  Cadiz  for 
CiiImi.  Porto- Rico,  and  the  ( anaries. 

Cadiz  is  very  ancient,  liuving  been  founded  by 
the  Phu’iiiciana  In  1596  it  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  the  English,  by  whom  it  was  again  ineffectu- 
ally attacked  in  1628  and  17U2.  In  1809  it  be- 
came the  asylum  of  the  Cortes,  and  was  blockaded 
by  the  French  till  1812.  In  1823  it  surrendered 
to  the  French  under  the  Due  d’Angoulfeme. 

CAEN,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  in  an  extensive  valley  be- 
tween two  large  meadows,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Odon  with  the  Ome,  about  8 in.  from  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  latter,  80  m.  SW.  Havre,  on  the 
railway  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg.  Pop.  43,740  in 
1861.  Caen  is  a well-built,  improving  town.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad,  straight,  and  clean; 
and  the  houses  of  freestone  have  a good  ap|>eiir- 
ance.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  considerable 
strength,  being  defends  1 by  a castle,  and  sur- 
mumled  by  massive  walls,  Hanked  with  towers. 
The  latter  and  the  walls  have  almost  disappeared : 
the  castle,  which  was  of  great  size  and  strength,  , 


was  partly  demolished  at  the  Revolution;  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  still  remains  is  now  used  as  a prison. 
There  are  four  squares,  of  which  the  Place  Royale, 
ornamented  with  a statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  the 
finest.  A roars,  or  public  walk,  shaded  bv  magni- 
ficent elm  trees,  extends  for  nearly  a mile  along 
the  hanks  of  the  rivers.  Then*  are  some  fine  old 
churches,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Abbayt  a mx  Homme* . built  bv  William  the  Con- 
queror ; it  is  a large,  plain  building,  with  two  very 
high  spires;  and  contains. among  other  interesting 
monuments,  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror;  but  the 
latter  was  violated  by  the  Huguenots,  in  1562,  and 
the  bones  diqierscd.  The  Abbaut  aux  Femme*, 
also  very  ancient,  is  now  the  Trinity  Hospital,  one 
of  the  best  managed  establishments  of  the  kind 
anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  has  the  finest  spire  in  Normandy ; and  seve- 
ral of  the  other  churches  deserve  notice.  Among 
the  other  public  buildings  are  the  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fecture, the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
and  the  Hotel  Dicu.  Caen  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  university,  founded  in  1431,  by 
Henry  VI.,  king  of  England.  It  was  remodelled 
after  the  Revolution,  and  now  exists  under  the 
title  ol  an  academie  unirersitaire.  There  are  here, 
also,  a royal  college,  or  high  school,  with  from 
450  to  500  pupils;  a secondary  school  of  medicine ; 
a primary  normal  school ; a school  of  hydrography; 
a public  library,  containing  47.000  volumes;  a 
botanical  garden,  with  a good  collection  of  plants  ; 
a school  of  architect  tire  and  design ; a deaf  and 
dumb  school;  museums  of  pictures  and  natural 
history;  with  numerous  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  and  the  fine  and  useful  arts.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a royal  court  for  the  dept*,  of  Calvados, 
Manche,  and  Ome;  and  for  tribunals  of  original 
jurisdiction  and  commerce.  The  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  important  and  valuable.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  laces,  and  of  thread  and  silk,  the 
making  oi  which  employs  a vast  number  of  fteople  ; 
stockings  and  caps,  table  linen,  a variety  of  cotton 
fabrics,  coarse  and  tine  earthenware,  cutlery,  bats, 
paper,  and  leather.  At  high  water,  vessels  of  150 
or  160  tons  come  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  towrn, 
where  they  lie  alongside  the  quays.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  railway  which  places  Caen  in  direct 
communication  with  Paris,  the  commerce  of  the 
town  has  much  increased. 

Several  large  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  the  town,  and  of  the  horses,  cattle, 
butter,  and  fowls  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
consequence  of  its  excellent  establishments  for 
education,  and  other  advantages,  Caen  is  a favour- 
ite resort  of  English  families.  It  has  produced 
several  distinguished  men  ; among  w*hom  are  Mal- 
herbe, the  father  of  French  poetry;  the  learned 
Huet,  bishop  of  A tranches,  Tannegui,  and  Lefevre. 

Caen  is  not  very  ancient.  It  became  of  import- 
ance under  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  by  whom  it. 
was  fortified.  It  has  undergone  several  sieges, 
and  fell  finally  into  the  |>os*ession  of  the  French 
in  1448,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  English  by 
Illinois.  It  was  taken  by  the  Protestants  in  1562, 
when  it  suffered  severely. 

CAEKLEON.atown  of  England, co.  Monmouth, 
Imnd.  Csk,  par.  Llangattock,  on  the  Usk,  18  m. 
SW.  Monmouth,  Pop.  1,268  in  1861.  Caerleon 
was  the  I*ca  Silurum  of  the  Anglo-Romans,  and 
was  then  of  great  importance,  being  the  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Britannia  Secunda.  At  a later  |tcriod, 
it  was  celebrated  as  a seat  of  learning,  and,  in  the 
Pith  century,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gave  a lively, 
though  perhaps  exaggerated,  picture  of  its  wealth 
and  magnificence.  Several  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  and 
in  several  fmrts  the  Rotnau  walls  are  still  visible. 
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An  elliptical  concavity,  the  longest  diameter  mea- 
suring 74  yards,  and  the  shortest  64,  and  6 v arils 
in  depth,  is  situated  in  a field  close  hv  thc'Usk, 
near  the  SVV.  side  of  the  town.  The  country 
fieople  rail  it  Arthur’s  Hound  Table;  but  no  doubt 
it  is  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  Within  the 
course  of  last  century  stone  seats  were  discovered 
on  owning  the  sides  of  the  concavity;  and,  in 
1706,  an  alabaster  statue  of  Diana  was  found  in  it. 
It  lias  a well-endowed  charity  school  for  maintain- 
ing and  educating  30  bora  and  20  girls. 

CAE  KM  A RTH  EN  orCAK  M ARTHENSHIRE, 
amarit.co.of  S.  Wales,  having  S.  Caermarthen  Kav, 
which  uuites  with  the  Bristol  Channel,  E.  the  cos. 
of  Glamorgan  and  Brecon,  X.  Cardigan,  and  W. 
Pembroke.  Area,  628,860  acres ; pop.  111,796  in 
1861.  Surface  various,  in  part  mountainous,  and 
in  part  consisting  of  low  fine  vales:  the  largest 
and  most  celebrated  of  the  latter  is  the  vale  of 
Towy,  stretching  for  about  30  in.  along  the  river 
of  that  name,  by  which  the  co.  is  intersected*  with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  2 m.  ‘ Ystrad  Towy,’ 
or  the  Vale  of  Towy,  was  the  ancient  Welsh  name 
of  the  county.  Exclusive  of  the  Towy,  Caer- 
marthen  is  separated  from  Cardigan  by  theTaafc, 
and  in  part  from  Glamorgan  ami  Pembroke  by  the 
Longhor  and  the  Taafo.  The  portion  of  this  co., 
8.  and  E.  of  the  Towy,  adjoining  Glamorgan,  is 
included  in  the  great  coal-field  of  S.  Wales : at 
Llanelly  there  is  also  an  abundant  supply  of  iron- 
stone, ami  considerable  iron-works.  Soil  of  the 
arable  land  mostly  a sandy  loam,  easily  wrought, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry,  and 
in  general  very  productive.  But  agriculture  here, 
and  indeed  in  the  greater  part  of  Wales,  is  in  an 
extremely  liackward  state.  The  occupiers  are,  for 
the  most  [tart,  uninstructed,  and  strongly  attached 
to  ancient  practices.  Drainage,  though  the  first 
an«l  most  essential  of  improvements,  is  almost 
wholly  neglected ; tenants  are  not  usually  under 
any  restrictions  as  to  management,  and  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  take  com  crops  in  uninterrupted 
succession  from  the  land  till  it  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. Manufactures,  unimportant.  Principal 
towns,  Cacrmarthcn,  Llanelly,  ami  Kidwelly. 

Carmarthenshire  is  divided  into  8 hundreds,  72 
whole  parishes,  and  parts  of  4 others ; and  6 re- 
gistry districts  ami  poor  law  unions.  The  co. 
constitutes  an  archdeaconry  in  the  dio.  of  St. 
David’s.  It  returns  2 moms,  to  the  H.  of  C.  for 
the  co.,  and  1 for  the  bor..  of  Cacrmarthcn.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  the  co.,  4,337  in  1865.  Gross 
rental  assessed  to  poor-rate  886,18 54,  and  net 
rateable  value  289,863/.  The  gross  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  to  income  tax  amounted 
to  351,800/.  in  1857,  and  to  374,7214  in  1864. 

Cakkmahthkn,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  and 
a pari,  ami  municiiutl  borough*  situated  on  an 
irregular  acclivity  on  the  NW.  bank  of  the  navi- 
gable river  Towy,  7 m.  N.  from  its  embouchure  in 
Caermarthen  Bay,  Bristol  Channel;  180  m.  W.  by 
N.  London  hv  road,  and  245$  m.  by  Great  Western 
ami  South  Woles  Railway.  Pop.  9,626  in  1841, 
and  9,993  in  1861.  A few  of  the  streets  are  tole- 
rably wide,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
contain  many  respectable  houses;  hut  the  rest  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  those  leading  to  the 
river  steep,  ami  the  pop.  much  crowded : the  best 
houses  are  on  the  Milford  line  of  road.  The  supply 
of  water  is  inadequate.  There  arc  two  churches, 
several  dissenting  chapels,  and  a grammar-school; 
a Presbvterian  college  for  young  men  intended  for 
that,  ministry  (of  which  the  corporation  nomi- 
nate the  master  and  6 scholars) ; a l^mcasirian 
mid  a national  school.  The  guildhall,  a handsome 
edifice  raised  on  pillars,  has  under  it  the  market- 
place for  com.  It  has  also  a theatre,  and  bor.  and 
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co.  gaols;  the  latter  is  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  castle  (of  which  some  remains  an;  still  left), 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river;  along  which  the  quay  extends.  The  river 
Is  crowed  by  a tine  bridge  of  7 arches.  Markets, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday ; and  cattle  fairs.  April 
15,  June  3 ami  4,  July  10,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  9, 
Oct.  9,  Nov.  14  and  15.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures of  any  importance  in  the  town ; but,  as  it 
furnishes  the  populous  district  in  the  vicinity  with 
articles  of  general  consumption,  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable. Principal  exports  (all  coastwise),  bark, 
marble,  slate,  lead  ore,  leather,  com,  (miter  and 
'eggs;  imports,  general  cargoes  of  British  and  co- 
lonial produce,  and  manufactures,  ami  timber  and 
deals.  At  an  average,  10  cargoes  a year  are 
imported  from  abroad,  the  vessels  soiling  outward 
in  oallast,  About  40  vessels  belong  to  the  port* 
and  vessels  of  50  to  150  tons  are  built  here.  It 
is  a creek,  comprised  in  the  port  of  Llanelly. 
Vessels  of  200  tons  may  ascend  to  the  bridge  at 
spring  tides ; hut  many  obstructions  are  suffered 
to  accumulate  in  the  river,  so  that  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  discharge  2 m.  below.  The 
salmon  fishery,  which  was  once  very  extensive, 
has  much  decreased.  Races  are  annually  held  in 
Sent.,  4 ra.  up  the  vale  of  the  Towy.  It  is  the  cen- 
tral town  of  a poor  law'  union  of  16  pars.;  gross 
rental  assessed  to  poor  rate  58,405/.;  net  rateable 
value  40,7734,  in  1862. 

Caermarthen  has  returned  1 mem.  to  the  IL  of 
C.  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  limits  of 
the  present  i>arL  bor.  coincide  with  those  of  the 
ancient  bor.,  but  Llanelly  is  now  joined  with  it.  as 
a contributory  bor.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  elective  franchise  in  Caermarthen  was  exer- 
cised bv  persons  admitted  tie  jure  burgesses,  under 
qualifications  of  a fret-bold  estate  within  the  bor., 
ex  g rutin,  ami  servitude  of  apprenticeship  for  7 
years.  Registered  electors  in  both  bora,  855  in 
1865.  The  election  of  a menj.  for  the  co.  takes 
place  here.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  bor.  are 
now  restricted  to  the  town  and  a small  space  round 
it.  It  is  divided  into  2 wards,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  18  counsellors;  a sheriff 
ami  recorder.  Courts  of  petty  sessions  are  held 
weekly  ; fortnight  courts,  lor  the  recovery  of  debts, 
ami  courts  of  general  sessions  twice  a year,  for  the 
Ixir. : the  assizes  and  three  of  the  general  quarter 
sessions  of  the  co.  are  also  held  in  the  town. 

Its  ancient  castle,  in  the  last  civil  war,  was  at 
first  garrisoned  for  Charles  L,  taken  subsequently 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  ami  dismantled  by 
order  of  Cromwell,  in  1648.  Cacrmarthcn  must, 
on  the  whole,  he  considered  a flourishing  and  in- 
creasing town.  A column  has  been  erected  at  its 
W.  end  by  public  subscription  in  memory  «*f  the 
public  services  of  SirT.  Picton,  who  fell  at  Water- 
loo, and  hail  previously  represented  this  bor. 
More  recently,  there  has  been  another  monument 
erected  to  the  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers.  The  latter 
stands  in  Lamtnas-street. 

CAERNARVON,  a marit. co. of  N.  Wales, sepa- 
rated from  Anglesea  by  the  Menai  Strait,  extending 
from  Conway,  on  the  N\,  in  a SW.  direction 
along  the  shore  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Llevn  opposite  Bard. sc y Island,  having  K.  part 
of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  the  cos.  of  Merioneth  and 
Denbigh.  Area,  348.160  acres;  pop.  95,694  in 
1861.  This  is  the  most  mountainous  co.  in  the  prin- 
cipality, being  traversed  in  its  whole  extent  by  the 
.Snowdon  range ; it  has,  however,  some  limited 
tracts  of  corn  para  lively  low-  fertile  land  The 
Conway,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  co.,  ami  forma 
fora  considerable  distance  the  line  of*  demarcation 
between  it  and  Denbigh,  is  the  principal  river; 
but  there  arc  several  streams  of  inferior  dimensions. 
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and  anne  small  lakes.  Load  ami  copper  ores  have 
been  found  within  the  co.,  and  have  been  wrought 
to  some  extent.  The  slate  quarries  belonging  to  Lord 
iVnrvhn,  near  Bangor,  employ  about  1,600  men 
and  boys,  and  are  among  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  in  the  empire  ; and  other  slate  quarries  in 
thiaco.  employ  altogether  about  1,700  men  And  boys. 
Soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  hazellv 
loam.  Agriculture,  though  a good  deal  improved, 
is  still  in  a comparatively  backward  state;  least's 
are  either  not  granted,  or  they  contain  no  proper 
regulations  as  to  management ; a proper  rotation 
of  crops  is  not  generally  observed ; the  land  is  not 
generally  clean  and  in  good  heart ; and  the  imple- 
ments are  still,  in  many  instances,  defective.  Oats 
is  the  principal  corn-crop.  Breed  of  cattle  small 
and  hardy.  The  older  class  of  farm  buildings  and 
cottages,  especially  the  latter,  are  bad;  but  they 
have  las'll  in  many  parts  replaced  by  others  of  a 
new  and  improved  character.  Munufactures  un- 
imjiortant.  Principal  towns,  Bangor,  Caernarvon, 
and  Conway.  Caernarvon  is  divided  into  10  bunds, 
and  68  whole  parishes,  with  parts  of  5 others : and 
4 registry  districts  and  poor-law  unions.  It  sends 

1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  for  the  co..  and  1 for  the 
town  of  Caernarvon  and  its  contributory  hors. 
Registered  electors  2,271  in  18b. 5.  The  gross  ren- 
tal assessed  to  poor-rate  amounted  to  180,6524  in 
1 8tJ2,  and  the  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed 
to  income  tax,  280,075 4 in  1857,  and  359,224/.  in 
1802. 

Caernarvon,  a sea-port  and  pari.  1st.  of  N. 
Wales,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  SE.  side  of  the 
Menai  Strait,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sciont,  7 m. 
SW.  from  the  Menai  Bridge,  ami  205  m.  NVV.  I 
London  by  road,  and  24b  m.  by  London  and  North  [ 
Western  railway.  Pop.  8,001  in  1841 ; and  8,512  in  ! 
1801.  This  town,  with  its  magnificent  castle,  was  1 
built  bv  Edward  L,  between  1282  and  1284,  as  a 
place  of  strength  to  secure  his  newly  achieved  con- 
quest of  Wales.  The  walls,  constructed  by  the  Con- 
queror, round  the  town,  are  still  nearly  entire.  They 
are  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  had  originally 

2 principal  gates,  but  others  have  been  since  added. 
\\  ithin  the  walls,  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
regular;  but  of  late  years,  new'  streets  and  build- 
ings have  been  erected  without  the  walls,  and  the 
whole  town  has  been  much  improved  : it  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Pen- 
nant says  of  it,  that  it  ‘is  justly  the  Umst  of  N. 
Wales,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  goodness 
of  its  buildings,  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  and. 
Above  all,  the  grandeur  of  the  castle,  the  most 
magnificent  badge  of  our  subjection.'  (Tour  in 
Wales,  ii.  404,  8vo.  cd.)  The  par.  church  is  f,  m. 
from  the  town;  but  the  latter  has  a handsome 
chapel  of  case,  and  4 dissenting  chapels,  and  a 
British  and  a national  school.  The  town-hall  is 
over  one  of  the  ancient  gateways,  and  one  of  the  : 
old  towers  is  fitted  up  as  a prison : there  is  also  a 
CO.  hall,  a small  theatre,  and  a modem  mnr-  ) 
ket-house  for  provisions,  the  old  one  being  now 
used  for  corn.  Many  opulent  families  reside  in1 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  is  much  resorted  i 
to  in  the  season  by  sea-bathers.  There  are  hot  and 
cold  baths,  assembly  and  billiard- rooms.  Outside 
the  walls  is  a line  terrace  walk  along  the  Menai.  j 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  * 
The  harbour,  which  has  of  late  been  a good  deal 
improved, admits  vessels  of  IlMI  tons,  but  the  trade 
of  the  is»rt,  which  is  mostly  with  Liverpool,  Bris-  1 
ini,  and  Dublin,  is  principally  by  small  coasting  | 
Vessels  and  steamers.  The  principal  export  is 
slate,  brought  from  the  quarries  by  a railway.  The 
removal  ol  the  coast  duties  on  slate  occasioned  a 
great  increase  of  demaud  here  and  in  other  porta 
w hence  it  is  exported. 


Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  Caernarvon  re- 
turned 1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C\,  conjointly  with 
the  contributory  bore.  of  Conway,  ( 'riceieth,  Nevin, 
ami  Pwlheli,  the  right  of  voting  being  in  the 
resident  and  non-resident  burgesses.  To  these 
contributory  bora,  the  Reform  Act  added  Bangor. 
The  limits  of  the  ancient  bor.,  with  which  the  pari, 
bor.  coincides,  are  al>out  8 m.  in  circ.  Registered 
electors  in  all  the  bora.  926  in  1865.  Gross  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  income-tax 
56.558/.  in  1857  ; and  64,8794  in  1862.  The  limits 
of  the  munici  i*i  1st.  extend  alsmt  1J  m.  round 
the  town.  The  assizes  and  genera!  quarter  sessions 
for  the  co.  arc  held  here.  Market-day,  Saturday ; 
fairs,  March  12,  May  16,  Aug.  12,  Sept.  20. 

Caernarvon  Castle  is  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  magnificent,  mins  of  its  kind  in  the  empire. 
The  walls,  which  enclose  an  area  of  about  3 acres, 
are  7 ft.  9 in.  thick,  have  within  them  a gallery 
with  slips  for  the  discharge  of  missiles,  and  are 
Hanked  by  13  strong  pentagonal,  hexngonal,  Ac. 
towers.  A narrow  chamber  in  the  Eagle  Tower 
was  the  birthplace  of  Edward  IT.,  the  first  Saxon 
prince  of  Wales.  Near  the  steep  hank  of  the 
river  Seiont,at  a small  distauce  from  the  castle,  is 
an  ancient  Roman  fort,  the  walls  of  which  are* 
still  pretty  entire.  At  a small  distance  from  this, 
and  1 J m.  from  the  Menai.  is  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Roman  station  of  Snjontium,  whence,  it  is  most, 
probable,  Edward  I.  derived  part  of  the  materials 
for  building  the  castle  and  town  of  Caernarvon. 

CAERPHILLY,  a town  and  chapdrv  of  S. 
Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  liund.  Caerphilly,  pur. 
Kglw  va-islnn,  lietween  the  Taafaml  the  Runmev, 
7 in.  S'.  Cardiff.  l\»p.  of  the  par.  3,973  in  1861. 
The  town  is  an  irregular  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  houses;  but  it  has  a good  appearance,  ami 
l>eing  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges  that  open 
on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  scenery  is  grand  and  pic- 
turesque. It  has  a neat  church,  and  three  dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  Market,  Thursday,  ami 
fairs  for  cattle,  com,  and  cheese,  April  5,  Trinity 
Thursday,  July  19,  Aug.  25,  Oct.  9,  and  Nov.  16. 
Manufactures  of  cheques,  ami  linsey-woolsey  shirt- 
ing for  miners,  employ  about  100  persons;  the  rest 
are  engaged  in  the  mine*  and  quarries  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  in  agriculture.  It  was  anciently  a 
1st.,  but  lost  its  privileges  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Its  castle,  whose  magnificent  mins  show 
that  it  must  have  boon  one  of  the.  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  was  of  Norman  origin,  and  enlarged  nt 
successive  periods,  but  chiefly  by  the  favourite 
iff  Edward  II.,  Hugh  Do  Spencer,  for  whom  it 
was  wrested  from  the  Mortimers,  its  ancient  |*»s- 
sessors. 

G/KSAKEA,  a mined  and  deserted  coast  town 
of  Palestine ; hit.  32°  23'  87"  N.,  long.  34°  44'  45" 
E.  * Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  stands,  ami  the  residence  of  a 
proconsul.  An  artificial  harbour,  a castle,  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  two  aqueducts,  are  among 
the  most  perfect  remains,  but  a great  extent  of 
ground  is  covered  with  the  mins  of  public  and 
private  buildings.  It  owed  its  existence,  or  im- 
portance, to  Herod  the  Great,  who  named  it  C<rm- 
rru,  in  compliment  to  Augustus,  n.c.  22.  It  figures 
in  the  early  history  of  Christianity  as  the  place 
where  Peter  converted  Cornelius  ami  his  house 
(Acts  x.  1.),  and  ns  the  scene  of  Paul’s  memorable 
speeches  to  Felix  and  Agripps  (Acts  xxiv.,  xxv., 
and  xxvi).  Vespasian  made  Cicsarea  a Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Flavin  Colonia,  and  it 
continued  to  flourish  till  a.i>.  635,  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  In  1101  it  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders,  ami  in  the  wars  of  this 
pc  rim  1 it  sank  never  to  rise  again. 

CAFFA.  See  Kafka. 
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CAGLT  (an.  Callia),  a town  of  Central  Italy,  l 
prov.  U rhino  and  Pesaro,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  j 
Petraro,  at  the  confluence  «>f  the  Cantiano*  ami 
Russo,  14  m.  S.  U rhino.  Pop.  9,5(10  in  18(51.  It  ! 
has  a cathedral,  and  four  convents  for  monks  and  i 
four  for  nuns. 

CAGLIARI  (an.  Calaris),  a innrit.  city  of  Sar-  ; 
dinin,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  ou  a hay  of  the  same  j 
name  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island,  lat.  39°  12'  13" 
X..  long.  9°  r»'  44"  E.  Pop.  80,960  in  1888.  The  ! 
city,  in  the  middle  ages,  appears  to  have  l>een  re-  , 
stneted  to  a triangular  space,  on  the  summit  of  a j 
liill  about  400  ft.  above  the  beach,  now  called  the  j 
* Cast  le,’  which  is  walled  round,  and  has  a citadel  j 
on  its  N.  side.  To  this  were  successively  added  | 
the  Marina,  a portion  extending  down  the  W.  j 
face  of  the  hill  from  the  castle  to  the  sea,  which  j 
is  surrounded  by  a slight  wall,  flanked  by  some 
bastions,  and  farther  defended  by  a wide  but  shal-  1 
low  ditch ; the  quarter  of  Stampace,  to  the  W.  of  j 
the  castle ; ami  that  of  Villanova,  to  the  E.  The 
modem  city  consists  of  these  four  portions:  there 
is  besides  a suburb,  nearly  a mile  in  length,  called 
St.  Avandres.  Cagliari  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance from  the  sea.  The  Marina  is  tolerably  well 
built,  but  Villanova  quite  otherwise ; and  the 
streets  generally  are  narrow,  irregular,  dirty,  steep, 
and  paved  with  round  pointed  stones.  There  are, 
however,  some  excellent  and  even  splendid  public 
buildings,  and  many  spacious  private  houses.  The 
castle  is  the  part  in  which  the  nobility  and  state 
oflieers  reside.  It  contains  the  viceregal  palace,  a 
fine  edifice:  the  cathedral,  built  by  the  Pisans, 
with  a front  in  great  part  of  marble ; a handsome 
mausoleum  of  Martin,  king  of  Sicily;  a celebrated 
cryptic  sanctuary ; the  citadel,  and  three  large 
square  towers,  good  specimens  of  Pisan  art  ; the 
university,  with  its  four  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  between  200  and 
300  students ; and  other  public  seminaries.  'Hie 
Marina  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  merchants,  and  by 
the  foreign  consuls ; it  contains  a good  bonded 
warehouse,  an  arsenal,  lazaretto,  and  mole.  In 
Stampace  are  the  corn-market  and  storehouses. 
Cagliari  contains,  besides  about  thirty  churches, 
twenty-one  convents,  to  one  of  which,  belonging 
to  the  Jesuits,  there  is  a very  handsome  and  richly 
ornamented  church  attached;  two  hospitals,  a fe- 
male orphan  asylum,  a public  library,  with  15,000 
volumes,  museums  of  antiquities  and  natural  his- 
tory, a college  of  nobles,  a teminario,  n small  the- 
atre. and  mint.  At  the  8.  angle  of  the  Marina 
wall  there  is  a very  commodious  dor  vena,  or  pier- 
harbour,  capable  of  containing  fourteen  or  sixteen 
vessels  of  a tolerable  size,  besides  small  craft. 
The  port  is  one  of  the  best  and  safest  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Ships  usually  lie  about  a mile  S\V. 
by  S.  from  the  nude,  in  six  or  eight  fathoms 
water,  on  an  excellent  ItotJom  of  mud.  The  Gulf 
of  Cagliari,  which  extends  from  Pula  on  the  W.  to 
Cape  Carhonara  on  the  E.,  24  m.  across  by  12  rn. ; 
deep,  has  good  anchorage  everywhere,  after  getting 
into  soundings.  The  city  being  placed  on  a lull, 
is  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  prox- 
imity on  its  W.  side  of  the  stagnant  lagune  of 
Cagliari,  6 or  7 tn.  long  by  8 or  4 m.  broad  This 
lake  alxmnds  with  fish  and  aquatic  birds.  To  the 
E.  of  the  city  there  are  some  good  salt-works. 
Cagliari  possesses  a royal  manufactory  of  tohacco, 
and  has  manufactories  of  cotton  fabrics,  cake  saf-  , 
Iron,  soap,  chairs,  and  other  furniture.  Its  trade  ! 
is  chiefly  in  com,  legumes.  Kilt,  oil,  and  wine. 
From  the  portion  of  commerce  it  enjoy*.  Cagliari  [ 
has,  on  the  whole,  a busy  appearance.  Provisions  j 
of  all  kinds  are  cheap  ami  plentiful,  except  water. 
The  castle  is  supplied  from  cisterns  and  extremely  J 
deop  wells.  Extensive  remains  exist  of  a fine  J 
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ancient  aqueduct,  which  might  be  restored  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense.  There  arc  several 
other  Homan  antiquities  including  a tomb  in 
tolerably  good  preservation,  and  an  amphitheatre 
excavated  iu  the  rock  near  the  city  walls.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  Greek  city  may  l>e  still  traced 
beyond  Stampace.  A good  carriage  road  of  recent 
construction  connects  Cagliari  with  Sassari. 

Cagliari  is  the  seat  of  a royal  au/liencia , or  head 
tribunal,  and  of  the  corf#**,  or  stated-general  of  the 
island,  of  a tribunal  of  commerce,  an  iutendant- 
gencral,  a general -commandant,  and  on  archbishop 
with  the  title  of  primate  of  Sardinia. 

This  city  is  very  ancient,  its  foundation  being 
carried  hack  to  the  fabulous  ages.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  from  1798  to 
1814,  during  the  occupation  of  his  continental  do- 
minion by  the  French.  The  latter  bombarded  it 
unsuccessfully  in  1793. 

CAHKK,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tip- 
perary, prov.  Munster,  on  the  Suir,  9(5  in.  S\V.  by 
S.  Dublin,  on  the  railway  from  Limerick  to  Wa- 
terford. l*op.  2,926  in  1861,  against  3,408  in  1831, 
and  3,288  iu  1821.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Homan  Catholics,  with  the  exception,  in  1861, 
of  163  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
town  Is  well  built.  There  is  a market-house,  bride- 
well, fever  hospital,  dispensary,  schools  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  large  cavalry 
barracks.  'Hie  staff  of  the  Tipperary  militia,  and  a 
party  of  the  constabulary,  are  stationed  here.  The 
Earl  of  GJengalTs  mansion  is  in  the  town.  Races 
take  place  annuallv  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
manorial  court  is  held  every  six  weeks;  petty  ses- 
sions weekly.  The  linen  and  straw-plat  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  ujicn  a small  scale;  much  is 
done  in  the  coni  trade.  Markets  are  held  on  Fri- 
days ; fairs  on  8th  February,  12th  April,  26th  and 
27th  May,  20th  July,  18t’h  and  19th  September, 
20th  October,  and  7th  December. 

C A HORS,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Lot,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Lot,  60  in.  N.  Toulouse, 
on  a branch  of  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Agen. 
Pop.  13,844  in  1861.  The  town  stands  on  ail 
eminence,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Lot,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets.  It  was  formerly  defended  on  the  land  side 
by  towers  and  ramparts,  that  stretched  across  the 
isthmus;  but  of  these  only  the  ruins  now  remain. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse,  and  has  three  bridges  over  the  river, 
one  of  which,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  enormous  towers.  The  cathe- 
dral has  been  supposed  to  Ik*  partly  of  Roman 
construction ; but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
most  ancient  port  of  the  building  is  not  older 
than  the  sixth  century.  With  the  exception  of 
the  hotel  of  the  prefecture,  the  ancient  episcopal 
[ palace,  few  of  the  other  public  buildings  deserve 
notice.  It  is  ihe  seat  of  a bishopric,  ami  has  tri- 
bunals of  primary  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce. 
Cahors  had  a university,  founded  in  1332 : the 
famous  jurist  Cujas  was,  for  u while,  one  of  its 
professors,  and  1* enelon  was  of  the  number  of  its 
pupils.  The  university  was  united  to  that  of 
Toulouse  in  1751.  At  present  it  has  an  academic 
vniverntaire;  a royal  college,  or  high  school,  with 
about  250  pupils : a diocesan  semi  nan-,  with  150 
pupils;  a primary  normal  school;  n public  library, 
with  12,000  volumes:  a theatre:  and  a society  of 
agriculture.  The  manufactures,  which  nrc  not 
very  considerable,  consist,  principally  of  some  de- 
scriptions of  woollen  goods  and  paper.  There  is 
contiguous  to  the  town  a departmental  nursery. 
The  excellent  red  wine  called  the  vim  dt  grave  Is 
raised  in  its  territory ; and  it  has  a good  deal  of 
trade  in  that  and  other  wines,  and  in  oil,  hemp, 
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flax,  and  nuts,  largely  grown  in  tlie  neighbour-  I 
hood. 

Cahors  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Dii'ona, 
the  capital  of  the  Cadurci.  The  Roman*  embel- 
lished it  with  several  tine  edifices,  of  some  of 
which  there  still  remain  a few  vestiges.  The  | 
principal  of  these  are  a portico,  supjiosed  th  have  | 
made  a part  of  the  public  baths ; with  the  ruins  of . 
a large  theatre  or  circus,  and  of  au  aqueduct  for 
conveying  water  into  the  town.  There  have  also  | 
been  dug  up  fragments  of  columns,  mosaics,  and  ; 
numerous  medals  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  . 
more  modem  times  it  has  undergone  many  vicia-  : 
situdes.  In  1580  it  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV., 1 
and  being  taken,  nfter  an  olistinate  resistance,  it 
was,  despite  Henry's  effort*  to  the  contrary,  given 
up  to  military  execution.  Cahors  is  the  birth- 
place of  three  famous  men,  widely  different  in 
their  spheres  of  life, — of  Pope  John  XXII.,  of  the 
poet  Clement  Mamt,  and  of  Napoleon's  dashing 
general  Murat,  king  pro  tern,  of  Naples. 

CAIPHA,  or  KAIFA,  a small  marit.  town  of 
Palestine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  oil  the  W. 
aide  of  the  Hay  of  Acre.  The  harlsmr  is  one  of 
the  best  along  the  coast  (see  Ackk),  and  the  ancient 
river  Kishon  flows  past  the  town.  It  has  a fortress 
with  a garrison ; hut  the  most  inqiortunt  ami  in- 
teresting building  in  the  place  is  a hospice  main- 
tained by  the  monks  of  Mount  Carmel,  where 
strangers  of  all  nations  and  religions  are  lodged 
ami  entertained.  The  Kishon  is  referred  to  in  the 
song  of  Dcliorah  and  Barak  (Judges  v.  *21.).  It  is 
famous  also  as  the  place  where  Elijah  slew  the 
prophets  of  BoaI  (1  Kings  xviii.  40.) 

C A I HO,  or  KAHIKA  (El  Ckn'hirth , Arab., « the 
Victorious,’  called  by  the  inhabitants  dlusr),  the  i 
modem  cap.  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  city  of  the  | 
Mohammedan  world;  chief  residence  of  the  Pacha, 
and  seat  of  his  government,  near  the  right  or  E. , 
hank  of  the  Nile,  about  12  m.  alsive  the  apex  of 
its  delta,  112  in.  SE.  Alexandria,  1)7  ra.  SS\V.  Dt> 
mietta,  ami  75  m.  W.  Suez;  on  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez.  Pop.,  including  the  port  of 
Boulac  ami  Old  Cairn,  about  240,000 ; of  whom 
about  190,000  are  Egyptian  Moslems,  10, OIK)  Copts, 
from  3,000  to  4,000  Jews,  ami  the  rest  stranger.-* 
from  various  countries.  Shajie  oblong,  being  nearly 
3 m.  in  length,  by  1£  to  2 m.  in  breadth,  on  sloping 
ground,  midway  between  the  Nile  and  the  E. 
mountain  range  of  Mokattem,  and  occupying  an 
area  of  about  8 sq.  m.  The  distance  of  its  N.  ex- 
tremity from  the  Nile  at  Boulac  is  upwards  of  a 
mile;  but  from  its  S.  extremity  to  the  bank  of  the  j 
river  where  Old  Cairo  stands,  is  somewhat  less  < 
than  if  m.  The  intervening  tract  is  laid  out  in  ' 
gardens  or  otherwise  cultivated,  and  watered  bv  a 
canal.  Viewed  from  a distance,  Cairo  has  a mag-  j 
niticent  ami  interesting  ap|iearauce ; but,  like  most ' 
other  E.  cities,  its  interior  has  a very  different 
aspect  from  its  exterior.  It  has,  however,  though 
still  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  been,  within  I 
these  few  years,  quite  changed  from  the  wretched 
place  so  often  depicted  by  travellers.  Filth,  of  j 
every  description,  putrid  ditches,  drains  never  I 
cleaned,  unburied  carrion,  fragments  of  vegetable  [ 
matter,  all  in  various  states  of  decomposition ; 
want  of  free  circulation  of  air,  clouds  of  dust,  ami 
multitudes  of  deformed  beings,  are  amongst  the 
nuisances  formerly  complained  of ; but,  according 
to  more  recent  observers,  the  rigid  police  estab- 
lished liv  the  viceroys  of  Egypt  has  already  effected 
so  desirable  a change,  that,  for  cleanliness,  as  well 
as  order,  quiet,  and  the  absence  of  crime,  Cairo 
may  now  rank  with  the  best  governed  capitals  of 
Europe. 

Cairo  contains  240  principal  streets,  46  public 
places  (squares),  11  bazaars,  140  schools  for  the 
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instruction  of  children.  300  public  cisterns,  1,106 
coffee-houses,  G5  public  baths,  400  mosques,  ami 
several  considerable  hospitals.  The  whole  city  is 
enclosed  by  a stone  wall,  terminated  on  the  SE. 
by  a detached  and  scarjKil  rock  rising  more  than 
200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Nile,  on  which  stands 
the  citadel.  This  fortress,  with  the  city  walls,  was 
built  or  restored  by  Saladin,  nlsutt  1176.  The 
walls  have  battlements,  ami  lofty  towers  at  alsiut 
100  yards  apart.  They  are.  however,  of  little 
strength,  ami  have  been  suffered,  in  many  part*, 
to  fall  to  decay.  There  are  four  gates,  praised  for 
their  grandeur  and  magniticciice.  The  streets  an; 
partly  unpaved,  and  mostly  crooked,  narrow,  and 
irregular.  Though  deprived  of  a great,  deal  of 
light,  they  are  rendered  cool,  by  the  up|»er  stories 
of  the  houses  projecting  over  them,  so  as  not  un fre- 
quently to  meet  each  other.  The  Jewish  quarter 
is,  ns  in  all  other  cities,  the  filthiest ; the  Copts, 
Franks,  and  other  nations,  generally  speaking,  in- 
habit distinct  quarters,  though  there  is  no  restric- 
tion in  this  respect,  the  whole  city  being  free  to 
all.  In  the  Frank  quarter,  where  also  many  of  the 
Armenian  ami  Svnau  Christians  reside,  the  streets 
are  rather  wider  than  elsewhere.  The  houses  are 
solidly  constructed  and  lofty,  being  mostly  two 
stories  high,  and  frequently  more;  their  lower 
parts  arc  built  or  cased  with  the  soft  calcareous 
stone  of  the  Mokattem  mountains,  the  layers  of 
which  in  front  are  often  painted  alternately  red 
ami  white ; their  upjier  parts  are  commonly  of 
brick ; their  roofs,  which  an*  flat,  serve  for  many 
domestic  purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  considerable 
houses  enclose  an  open  unjwived  court,  into  which 
the  doom  and  the  windows  of  the  principal  abut- 
ment* open.  The  windows  of  the  upper  apartments 
generally  project  ft.  or  mure,  and  are  commonly 
formed  of  wooden  lattice-work  close  enough  to 
shut  out  much  of  the  light  and  sun.  and  to  screen 
the  inmates  from  observation,  while  they  admit 
the  air;  occasionally  glass  windows,  which  some- 
times are  finely  stained,  are  made  use  of.  The 
front  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  handsomely 
carved,  painted,  decorated  with  Arabic  inscriptions, 
and  furnished  with  iron  knocker*  and  w«>oden 
locks.  The  court-yard  and  ground  floor*  com- 
monly contain  wells,  fountains,  pools,  stables,  and 
other  domestic  offices,  and  a hall  sometimes  very 
handsomely  fitted  up,  in  which  the  master  of  ihe 
house  receives  his  visitors ; the  up|>er  apartments 
are  those  of  the  women  and  children.  Lodging- 
house*  or  caravanseras,  called  trekalthn , and  de- 
signed for  the  reception  of  merchants  and  their 
goods,  arc  somewhat  differently  laid  out;  and  such 
persons  as  have  neither  a wife  nor  a female  slave 
are  usually  obliged  to  take  up  their  ntiode  in  one 
of  these  buildings.  There  are  several  open  sjiaces 
or  squares:  Eubrkiafi,  the  principal,  is  surrounded 
by  many  of  the  finest  palaces  and  other  structures 
in  Cairo ; its  centre  is  laid  out  as  a garden,  and  is, 
like  some  of  the  other  squares,  annually  overflowed 
by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  waters  of  that 
river  are  conducted  into  the  city  by  a canal,  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  Ainnix  Trajanut  (TFAIANOS  IIOT- 
AMOS)  of  Ptolemy's  Geog.  (lib.  iv.  c.5),  and  which, 
commencing  at  Old  Cairo,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  tlie  modern  town,  filling  a number  of 
public  and  private  basin*,  and  irrigating  numerous 
gardens  planted  along  it*  banks.  The  citadel  is, 
in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting  mo- 
nument* in  Cairo.  It  is  believed  to  stand  upon 
the  spot  once  occupied  bv  the  Acropolis  of  the 
Egyptian  Bnbylqn,  erected  by  Cambyses  upon  the 
site  of  the  still  more  ancient Latopolis,  a city  almost 
as  old  as  Memphis.  This  much  seems  certain,  that 
a similar  structure  existed  here  previously  to  the 
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time  of  Saladiti,  to  whom  the  restoration,  rather  construction,  its  arabesque  ornaments,  mosaics, 
than  the  construction,  of  the  citadel  should  Ik?  and  inscriptions.  The  mosque  of  Taglioum  is  the 
ascribed.  The  rocky  hill  on  which  it  is  built  is  most  ancient  of  all,  having  been  erected  alxnit 
separated  by  a chasm  about  *100  yards  wide  from  887,  by  the  sultan  Achmcd  Kbit  Taglioum,  the 
the  Mokattem  hills.  Its  walls  an*  massive,  rest  founder  of  a new  dynasty  in  Egypt,  nearly  a 
on  a foundation  ofscarjx*d  rock,  and  have  lieen  put  centtiry  before  the  city  of  Cairo  was  built.  It 
into  a respectable  state  of  n*]»air;  but.  lieing  corn-  consists  of  a vast  Open  court  surrounded  by  a 
manded  by  the  Mokattem  hill,  on  which  a fort  lias  colonnade  of  marble  and  granite  pillars,  support- 
been  placed,  and  lK*ing  open  both  on  tlu*  E.  and  iog  a double  row  of  arches  of  the  latest  Saracenic 
W.  to  the  fire  of  artillery,  it  could  not  hold  out  for  style,  ami  bearing  a great  resemblance  to  the 
any  length  of  time  against  a European  force.  Patio  de  los  Naranjos  adjoining  the  mosque  at 
Within  its  precinct  are  the  palace  and  harem  of  C-ordova.  It  contains  rich  and  delicate  caning, 
the  pacha,  the  mint,  the  cooncil-cliamlier  or  divan,  but  is  now  much  neglecte<L  The  mosque  of 
a mosque  built  by  Meheraet  Ali,  a military  arsenal,  Ilamn  Ain.  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  thronged, 
and  various  other  public  offices  and  works  of  the  being  considered  by  far  the  most  holy  in  Egypt, 
Mameluke  monarch*.  The  pacha’s  palace  and  and  surpassed  in  sanctity  by  few  in  the  Moham- 
harein  an*  plain  white-washed  buildings,  present-  rnedan  state's.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
ing  nothing  remarkable,  and  the  new  mosque  has  between  them  and  the  Mokattem  bill,  are  the 
some  bas-reliefs  in  marble  imported  from  Genoa,  celebrated  tombs  of  the  Mameluke  sovereigns. 
The  arsenal  contains  foundries  for  brass  and  iron  some  of  which  are  tine  bold  s|x*cimens  of  the 
cannon,  manufactories  of  small-arms,  and  work-  Arabic  style  of  architecture  of  the  13th  and  14th 
ahn|K!  for  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  military  equip-  centuries  : they  am  chiefly  of  white  marble,  and 
merits.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  the  finest  estate-  nhound  with  fine  arabesque  ornaments  and  carving, 
lisliment  in  Egypt.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  in  There  arc  several  other  cemeteries  in  different, 
the  citadel  is  Joseph’s  Well,  supposed  to  have  been  parts  of  the  environs. 

dug  by  Saladin.  It  is  45  ft.  in  cire.  at  its  mouth,  Old  Cairo,  which  is  believed  to  have  succeeded 
Ixing  cut  through  soft  calcareous  strata  to  the  to  the  town  ami  fortress  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon, 
depth  of  276  ft.,  or  to  the  level  of  the  Nile,  from  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts:  it  contains  twelve 
which  its  water  is  most  probably  derived.  A wind-  Christian  churches,  some  of  them  large  anil 
ing  staircase  conducts  to  its  bottom.  From  the  sumptuous  buildings;  the  ancient  granaries,  bear- 
ramparts  of  tig*  citadel  is  displayed  a noble  pano-  ! ing  the  name  of  Joseph;  a grotto  castle,  and  a 
ram  a.  *To  the  E.  are  seen  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  machine  for  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  into 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  backed  by  an  the  ancient  aqueduct.  This,  which  is  exclusively 
arid  desert;  to  the  S.,  the  lofty  quarries  of  Mount  appropriated  to  the  supply  of  the  citadel  with 
Mokattem,  with  ruined  castles,  mouldering  domes,  water,  is  raised  on  arches,  and  proceeds  from  Old 
and  the  remains  of  other  edifices,  above,  below.  Cairo  bv  a winding  course,  and  a length  of  alxnit 
and  stretching  beneath  the  heights  far  iuto  the  2 m.  hotline,  the  port  of  Cairo,  contains  the 
plain:  SW.  and  W.  are  the  grand  aqueduct,  principal  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  most 
mosques,  and  minarets,  the*  Nile,  tlie  ruins  of  Old  , of  the  trade.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  be- 
Cairo,  and  the  island  aud  groves  of  Hboda;  beyond  | tween  Boulac  and  Old  Cairo,  endtosomed  in 
the  river,  on  the  SYV.,  the  town  of  Ghizch,  amidst  groves  of  orange,  sycamore,  and  acacia,  are  a 
groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm  trees;  still  more  I number  of  handsome  palaces,  the  most  con- 
remote,  the  pyramids  ofGhizeh  and  Saccara;  ami  I spicuous  of  which  is  that  belonging  to  Ibrahim 
Ix'vond  these  the  great  Libyan  desert.  NW.  and  Pasha.  This  palace  is  built  in  the  Turkish 
N.,  may  l>e  discovered  the  green  plains  of  the  delta,  [ style,  and  contains  some  handsome  apartments 
sprinkled  with  white  edifices;  and  N.  to  NE.,  at  j gaudy  furniture,  and  a large  collection  or  Egyptian 
the  feet  of  the  spectator,  is  the  city  of  Cairo,  but-  antiquities.  Its  extensive  gardens  and  planta- 
rounded  in  the  latter  direction  by  liea|ts  of  sand,  tions  occupy  the  plain  between  it  and  Cairo ; 
In  1811,  this  fortress  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  towards  the  Nile  the  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
of  the  Mamelukes,  by  order  of  Mehemet  Ali.  In  terraces  ornamented  with  statuary,  which  give 
1824,  4,000  individuals,  and  a great  portion  of  the  ! them  quite  a European  appearance.  In  the  Nile, 
citadel,  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a immediately  opposite  Cairo,  are  the  two  considcr- 
powder  magazine.  able  islands  of  Boulac  and  Hhoda:  the  latter. 

Much  yet  remains  in  Cairo  to  evince  the  success  which  is  nearly  2 m.  in  length,  is  almost  entirely 
with  which  the  dynasties  of  Mussulman  princes,  the  property  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  is  laid  out  ns 
who  governed  Egypt  previously  to  the  Ottomans,  pleasure-grounds  open  to  the  public.  Its  S.  ex- 
strovc  to  beautify  this  city ; and  we  might  look  in  tremitv,  however,  between  Old  Cairo  on  one  bank 
vain  throughout  the  modem  Saracenic  world  for  and  Ghizeb  on  the  other,  is  occupied  by  powder 
any  works  at  all  approaching  in  excellence  the  magazines  and  mills.  Here  also  is  the  celebrated 
metropolitan  mosque  of  El-Azbar,  with  those  of  Xilomcter,  a graduated  pillar  in  a large  square 
Sultan  Hnssan,  the  Muristan,  1 1 aasan  Ain,  El  well,  having  a subterranean  communication  with 
Choree.  and  Zittezenab,  the  gate  called  Bab-cl-  ] the  river.  From  a court  leading  to  this  structure 
Nasr  ( Gate  of  Victory),  and  one  or  two  of  the  I a flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  water,  called  the 
other  gates;  the  aqueduct  on  the  road  to  Old  1 Steps  of  Moses,  from  a tradition  of  that  lieing  the 
Cairo,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  s|M>t  where  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  was  found 
principal  mosque — that  of  El-Azhar,  or  Lazarus — . amongst  the  bulrushes. 

is  in  the  middle  of  the  most  populous  quarter,  j Most  of  the  higher  class  of  Turks,  and  indi- 
That  of  Sultan  Hassan,  said  to  be  a work  of  the  | viduals  holding  chief  public  employments,  have 
Litli  century,  is  the  hugest  mosque;  its  dome  is  i their  residences  in  Cairo,  where  they  live  in  much 
considered  the  finest  in  Cairo,  and  beneath  it,  in  splendour.  These  are  principally  in  the  square  of 
its  interior,  is  the  handsome  tomb  of  the  sultan  El  t.dn-kudi ; it  was  in  the  garden  of  one  of  these 
whose  name  it  Wars,  The  hotly  of  the  mosque  is  that  the  French  general  KIcIkw  was  assassinated, 
closed  by  n bronze  door  beautifully  inlaid  with  Some  of  the  public  baths  are  very  spacious,  and 
silver,  and  is  surrounded  by  a large  open  square  greatly  ornamented ; and  several  public  fountains 
court,  with  shrines  under  line  bold  arches.  This  are  worth v of  notice.  There  Jin*  about,  twenty 
moaque  is  also  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  stone  bridges  over  the  cjutnls  of  the  city  and 
two  iniuareU,  the  variety  of  marbles  used  in  its  plain,  but  none  worthy  of  special  notice.  The 
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coffee-hot iac«  are  generally  very  plain,  and  the 
shops  are  merely  small  recesses  capable  of  hold- 
ing two  or  three  persons.  Each  separate  bazar 
ii*  usually  devoted  to  one  kind  of  commodity. 

Within  the  city  the  late  viceroy,  Mchemet  Ali, 
established  an  extensive  cotton  factory ; a gun 
factory,  furnishing  annually  10,000  muskets;  a 
m an u factor}7  of  saddles,  bridles,  knapsacks,  bclta, 
and  every  other  leather  equipment  required  for 
the  army ; a conj»er-mill,  and  machinery  for 
boring  gun-lwrrels,  both  driven  by  steam ; a 
paper-mill  and  other  factories,  which  have  con- 
tin  utxl  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  his  suc- 
cessors. There  are  also  large  gunpowder  ami  salt- 
petre factories  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a large 
tan -yard  on  the  road  to  I )ld  Cairo.  These  estab- 
lishments supply  the  clothing  and  accoutrements 
required  for  the  army  and  navy  of  Egypt  as  well  as 
most  articles  in  common  use  throughout  the  country. 

Cairo  has  always  been,  and  still  is.  the  seat  of 
the  best  schools  for  Arabic  literature  and  Moham- 
medan theology.  The  mosque  of  El  A /.liar  has 
attached  to  it  a library  ami  college,  where  lectures 
on  the  Koran,  law,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  , 
medicine  are  delivered  to  students.  There  are  3 
primary  schools  in  Cairo,  which  afford  education 
to  GOO  boys,  who  are  also  clothed  and  feet.  At 
Boulac  there  is  a school  of  engineers,  with  180 
pupils.  At  Aboosabtdf  within  a mile  «»f  the  city, 
is  a preparatory  school,  with  1,500  pupils;  a school 
of  medicine,  with  200  students;  a veterinary 
school  at  Shoobra;  a school  for  accountants;  and 
schools  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  service  at, 
Ghizch,  ami  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  preju- 
dice against  these  schools  was  at  drat  so  strong 
that  the  government  was  obliged  to  resort  to  com- 
pulsion to  obtaiu  scholars,  ami  to  give  them  regular 
jmy.  'The  latter  is  still  continued ; but  compulsion 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain  pupils.  Regi- 
mental schools  are  also  established,  and  primary 
schools  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
mosques.  There  is  a printing  press  at  lloulac, 
from  which  a weekly  p«[*cr  in  Arabic  issues ; and 
at  which  many  popular  works  in  history  and 
science  are  printed  for  the  use  of  students.  The 
princi|»al  charitable  institutions  in  and  near  Cairo 
art — a military  hospital,  in  the  square  of  El 
Esliekiah,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  pa- 
tients; another  large  military  hospital,  about  a 
quarter  of  a league  from  the  city,  composed  of 
lour  ranges  of  buildings,  enclosing  a square,  and 
containing  64  spacious  apartments,  with  40  beds 
each;  museums  of  physic  and  natural  history ; a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  all  necessary  offices.  In 
the  city  is  a hospital  for  the  Egyptian  navy,  with 
two  general  hospitals;  and  a lying-in  hospital, 
under  the  direction  of  a French  female  practitioner, 
with  a number  of  pupils. 

Most  Euro|rtian  nations  have  vice-consuls  resi- 
dent at  Cairo;  it  is  the  seal  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
Coptic  church : there  are  both  Roman  Catholic 
ami  Creek  convents,  presided  over  by  dignitaries 
called  patriarchs;  and  two  English  missionaries 
are  established  in  the  city.  There  are,  however, 
comparatively  few  European  inhabitants  in  Cairo, 
and  they  are  for  the  m<Mt  part  poor  and  without 
influence.  The  city  is  usually  garrisoned  by 
two  regiments  of  4,000  men  each,  one  stationed 
w it  hin  the  citadel,  and  the  other  encamped  outside 
the  walls. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places 
and  objects  possessing  great  interest.  The  pyra- 
mids, ami  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Uelio|M»lis, 
the  On  of  the  Scriptures,  nre  treated  of  under  the 
articles  Giii/.ku  and  Egypt.  About  2 m.  N.  from 
the  city,  the  country  palace  of  Shoobra,  I n* longing 
to  the  pacha,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
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the  river,  and  connected  with  Cairo,  for  the  whole 
distance,  by  a tine  avenue  of  acacias  and  syca- 
mores. A few  m.  to  the  NE.  of  Shoobra  is  the 
scene  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Richer  over 
Yousef  Pacha,  in  1800. 

Cairo  is  supjioeed  to  hare  been  founded  by 
Jauhar,  an  Arab  general  under  the  first  Fatimito 
caliph,  in  970.  The  caliph  Moez  afterwards  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  which  distinction 
it  retained  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Mameluke 
sovereignty  by  the  Turks,  in  1517.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  pacha  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Egypt  till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
who  retained  it  until  its  capture  by  the  English 
and  Turks  in  1801.  Not  long  after  the  re-instate- 
rnent  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Egypt,  Mchemet  Ali 

I lecame  viceroy ; and  under  him  Cairo  once  more 
l>ccarae  the  capital  of  a virtually  independent  ami 
extensive  empire. 

CAITHNESS,  a marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  occupy- 
ing its  NE.  extremity,  having  W.  Sutherland,  and 
NE.  and  S.  the  ocean.  Dunnet.  Head,  on  the  X. 
shore  of  this  co.,  hit.  58°  40  N.,  long.  3°  22'  \Y\, 

i is  the  most  northerly  point  in  G.  Britain:  area 
712  square  miles,  or  455,708  acre’s,  of  which  above 
90,000  are  cultivated,  6,400  w’aste,  and  the  re- 
mainder mountains,  moors  ami  mosses.  The 
mountains  lie  principally  along  the  confines  of 
Sutherland,  terminating  to  the  S.  in  the  stu- 
pendous precipice  called  the  Orel  of  Caithness.  But 
with  this  exception,  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
mostly  undulating  or  fiat,  consisting  principally  of 
vast  tracts  of  mossy  moors,  covered  with  low 
stunted  heath,  and  destitute  of  wood.  Princi|ial 
rivers,  Thurso,  Wick,  ami  Lhufiieath.  Owing  to 
its  being  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  winters 
are  less  severe  than  might  have  been  expected, 
but  the  summers  are  in  general  cold  ami  wet, 
Property  in  a few  hands,  and  mostly  entailed. 
Farms  often  small ; and  the  practice  of  under- 
letting and  of  stipulating  for  payment  of  a portion 
of  the  rent  in  services  of  various  kinds  used  to  lw 
very  prevalent.  These  practices  are  now,  however, 
on  the  decline;  and  notwithstanding  its  remote 
situation,  this  co.  has  astonishingly  improved 
within  the  present  century,  by  the  opening  of  new 
roads,  consolidating  small  farms,  taking  in  waste 
land,  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  A 
great  number  of  superior  farm-houses  and  offices 
have  been  constructed  of  late  years;  but, generally 
speaking,  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  still  |wor 
and  miserable.  Oats,  bear  or  bigg,  and  jxitatoc*, 
are  the  principal  crops.  Wick  and  Thurso,  its  only 
towns,  are,  at  present,  the  principal  seats  of  the 
British  herring  fishery.  Limestone  is  abundant, 
and  is  burned  with  turf.  The  inbab.  of  Caithness 
are  of  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  origin ; amLcxcept 
along  the  lw»rder  of  Sutherland,  Gaelic  or  flerse  is 
neither  spoken  nor  understood.  All  ranks  and 
orders  tqicak  English.  Caithness  contains  10 
and  bad,  in  1861,  a population  of  41,111,  living  in 
7,457  inhabited  houses.  It  sends  1 mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  Wick  unites  with  other 
boroughs  in  returning  a representative.  Co. 
constituency  512  in  1866.  The  old  valued  rent 
was  2,970/.;  the  new  valuation  for  1861-5  was 
102,039/.  The  gross  annual  value  of  real  property 
assessed  to  income  tax  was  81,712/.  in  1857,  ami 
102,016  in  1862. 

CAJAZZO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Cascrta,  cap.  cant.,  on  a bill  near  the  Yoltiimo, 

II  m.  NE.  by  E.  Capua.  Pop.  6,200  in  1862.  The 
town  is  very  ancient,  ami  is  defended  by  a castle 
built  by  the  LmnlanR  Besides  a fine  cathedral, 
it  has  several  other  churches,  with  convents,  a 
college,  a hospital,  and  a seminary.  Its  territory 
produces  good  wine. 
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0 ALA  BOZO,  an  ini.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Caracas,  in  the  llano*,  near  the  Guarico  river.  1 1 m. 
X.  by  K.  Capau ; lat.  8°  55  m.  N.,  long.  07°  42' 
W.  Bop.  5, (KM).  1 1 has  a good  church,  a ml  several 
villages  surrounding  it:  many  of  its  inhab.  are! 

Iimsperous  cat  tie- farmers.  The  pools  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood swarm  with  electric  eels. 

CALABBIA,  a former  prov.  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  the  most  S.  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  lictween  37°  46'  and  4U°  7'  N.  lat.,  and  15° 39' 
and  17°  13'  E.  long.;  having  N.  the  prov.  Basili- 
cata, NE.  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  SW.  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  Mediter- 
ranean : it  comprises  the  chief  of  the  two  penin- 
sulas at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  and  forms  what  is  j 
called  the  foot  of  the  Italian  boot. 

In  most  points,  Calabria  affords  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  peninsula  of  Otranto,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tarantino  Gulf;  its  shores  are  extremely  ir-  | 
regular,  and  present  many  Cain’s  or  headlands ; the  i 
principal  are  those  of  Coknute  and  Rixxuto,  on  the  | 
E. ; Sjiartivento,  on  the  S. ; and  Vaticano,  on  the 
W.  coasts:  the  principal  gulfs  are  those  of  Taranto 
(which  it  assists  in  forming)  and  Squillace,  on  the 
E. ; Gioja  and  S.  Eufemia,  on  the  W.  shores.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  Calabria  is  mountainous ; 
the  principal  A]**unine  chain  enters  it  at  Mount 
Pollino,  and  runs  at  first  S.  near  the  shore,  as  in  : 
N.  Italy,  then  E.,  and  lastly  in  a SW  ilirection  to  , 
its  extremity.  It  gives  off  a lofty  and  remarkable  , 
branch  to  the  E.,  the  Silese  mountains,  which 
occupy  most  of  the  central  and  wider  region  of 
Calabria.  The  Apennines  here  attain  a greater 
height  than  in  the  central  prov.  of  the  king. ’of 
Naples,  and  the  summits  of  many  of  them  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Dec.  till  March,  Monte 
Sila  is  4,6.42  ft.,  Monte  Alto  (Aspromonte),  4,110 
ft.,  and  the  pass  of  Nicastro,  3,246  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  plains  are  few,  and  of  no  great  extent ; the 
largest  an*  in  the  NE.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Crati 
and  Coseile,  and  on  the  E.  coast ; in  the  W.  the 
lowlands  consist  of  only  a succession  of  narrow 
valleys.  The  mountain  streams  are  numerous, . 
discharging  themselves  into  both  seas ; the  larger  1 
rivers,  which,  however,  require  no  particular  notice,  j 
are  mostly  in  the  central  parts  of  Calabria.  There 
an*  many  small  lakes  around  the  E.  shore,  hut 
none  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Calabria  produces 
com,  rice,  oil,  wine,  ngrumi,  and  fruits  of  even* 
kind;  silk,  sugar,  manna,  wild  honev,  tobacco,  1 
saffron,  resins,  liquorice,  many  medicinal  plants, 
and  dves;  forests  of  oak,  elm,  and  cheennt ; it  has 
also  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  iron,  marble,  and 
alabaster;  and  yields  Insides  crystal,  rock  salt  of 
the  purest,  kind,  and  sulphur.  Great  numbers  of 
tish  sqfrcund  the  coasts,  and  game  abound*  in 
its  forests.  No  part  of  Europe  presents  more 
magnificent  scenery  than  Calabria.  On  entering 
it  from  the  N.,  at  Monte  Giordano,  the  undulating 
hills  are  lost;  the  Apennines  assume  a bold  and 
steep  character,  and  are  broken  by  deep  hollows 
and  ravines,  ami  clothed  with  forests  of  massive 
timber.  The  Uranian  forest  of  Sila,  which  occu- 
pies to  a great  extent  all  the  S.  part  of  (J.  Citra, 
and  the  N.  of  C.  Ultra  II.,  consists  of  oak,  elm, 
sweet  chesnut,  beech ; ami  pine  ami  fir  toward  the 
summits  of  the  mountains:  in  other  parts  the 
Apennines  are  covered  almost  to  their  t©|M*  with 
woods  of  fine  cypress,  laurel,  hazel,  olive,  orange, 
and  cedar  trees;  near  Cariati  the  manun  ash  pre- 
vails. There  are  many  pastures,  however,  in  the 
region  of  La  Sila;  but  habitations  are  very  tliiuly 
scattered  through  it,  and  towns  or  hamlets  are 
very  few.  Around  the  coast  of  Calabria  Citra 
there  are  some  cultivated  tracts:  that  near  Rose  to 
yields  olives,  capers,  saffron,  com,  and  cotton,  on 
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the  high  lands  near  the  sea;  the  latter  is  cultivated 
also  at  Cassano.  Trees  are  wanting  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Neto,  ami  the  country  about  Cotrone  is  one 
of  the  most  uninteresting  in  Calabria.  From 
Cantanzaro  to  Squillace  the.  ground  is  level:  flic 
soil  full  of  broken  shelly  dej>odt,  and  fertile  in 
corn,  maize,  ami  mulberry-trees.  At  Chiaravalle 
the  Held  are  cultivated  with  flax ; the  vines  are 
few,  cherry  orchards  numerous,  and  hedges  of 
holly,  woodbine,  and  sweet-briar,  amt  banks  of 
bearts-ease,  anil  wild  strawberry.  S.  Calabria  has 
many  towns  and  villages,  various  culture,  and  fine 
woods ; its  scenery  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
Sicily.  The  environs  of  Reggio  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty,  and  its  neighbourhood  is  well  stocked 
with  cattle;  from  Tropica  to  Monteleone  the 
country  is  like  a park,  but  quite  unenclosed, 
adorned  with  large  clumps  of  olive-trees.  Thence 
to  the  Apennines  is  a wooded  vale,  through  which 
the  Angitola  winds;  beyond  this  is  a marshy 
country;  and  on  the  lmnks  of  the  Amato  is  the 
field  of  Maida,  celebrated  for  the  action  fought 
there  in  1806.  N.  of  Nicastro  the  main  road  passes 
through  a fine  plain  embraced  by  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  high  grounds  lienee  to  Cosenza  the 
breaks  in  the  woods  display  on  either  side  views 
of  wooded  vales,  sprinkled  with  towns  and  villages, 
and  the  sea  beyond.  Some  fiat  grounds  prevail 
N.  of  Cosenza,  ns  on  the  banks  of  the  Crati,  which 
are  fertile  in  com,  vines,  and  mulberry-trees, 
but  subject  to  malaria:  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Policastro  there  is  a tract  of  pasture  land,  feeding 
many  flocks  of  sheep. 

Calabria  is  subject  to  earthquakes:  a most 
terrific  visitation  of  this  sort  occurred  in  1783, 
which  swallowed  up  a great  many  towns  and 
villages.  Near  S.  Basile  there  arc  traces  of  for- 
mer volcanoes,  and  the  soil  is  one  mass  of  lava. 
Several  spots  are  renowned  for  the  events  of 
ancient  history ; numerous  arc  the  sites  of  ancient. 
Greek  cities,  as  Syboris,  Crotona,  de. ; near  Cape 
Vaticano  Sextus  Pompcius  defeated  at  sea  the 
navy  of  Augustus.  Alaric  the  Goth,  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  was  buried  under  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Crati.  No  Italian  prov.  of  equal 
extent  possesses  so  many  Gothic  remains. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Calabria  are  in  a 
vety  depressed  and  backward  state.  Silkworms 
arc  cultivated  largely  in  florae  places,  and  silk  is 
produced  in  tolerable  quantity,  and  of  ginai 
quality.  It  has  a darker  colour  than  in  other 
Neapolitan  provinces,  in  consequence  of  feeding 
the  worms  on  the  leaf  of  the  red  midberrv,  which 
prevails  in  every  part  of  this  territory.  The  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  was  formerly  very  bad,  but 
has  Iwen  greatly  ameliorated  since  the  incorpora- 
tion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  numerous  bands  of  robbers 
continue  to  show  that  the  old  lawlessness  of  des- 
potism has  not  yet.  been  overcome;  while  smug- 
gling is  very  prevalent,  and  outlaws  and  mendicant 
, friars  are  both  abundant. 

The  |H*nsants  an*  neither  so  tall  nor  so  good- 
looking  ns  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  outline 
! of  their  faces  is  African;  their  complexion  a pale 
: olive,  or  copper-colour ; their  hair  coarse,  black, 
and  frizzled;  but  they  have  beautiful  teeth,  and 
their  countenances  are  expressive,  and  mixed  with 
! a look  of  melancholy  and  wildness.  They  are 
| vigorous,  agile,  active,  and  nervous ; quick,  gay, 
j courageous, faithful,  and  hospitable;  but  irritable, 
and  prone  to  passion.  In  the  N.  a solidity,  like 
I that  of  the  Germans,  is  manifest  in  their  disposi- 
tion ; while,  in  the  S„  their  manners  approach 
: more  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Many  Greeks  reside 
1 in  S.  Calabria,  who  are  much  handsomer  in  their 
| persons  and  dress  than  the  Calabrese.  The  dress 
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of  the  latter  varies;  in  the  S.  it  is  like  that  of  the 
Sicilians,  ami  bonnets  are  worn ; in  the  N.  they 
wear  hats;  the  men  dress  in  a short  close  jacket, 
and  close  hose,  both  of  black  cloth ; leathern 
gaiters,  and  shoes  of  undreat  skin,  tied  with  thongs 
of  the  same;  or  clue-  in  a coarse  long  jacket, 
coming  down  far  below  the  waist : wide  hose  full 
of  plaits;  and  ill-cut  gaiters  of  coarse  cloth, 
fastened  across  with  conls:  tlic  females  wear  a 
large  full-plaited  petticoat  of  dingy  scarlet.  'Flic 
Calabrese  speak  a peculiar  Italian  dialect,  pro- 
nouncing the  d and  /,  the  ;>  and  b,  alike.  They 
ore  generally  poor ; the  marriage  portion  of  a girl 
is  frequently  only  a Small  piece  of  vineyard,  or 
even  a single  fruit-tree.  Gipsies  are  numerous, 
occupying  themselves  in  making  small  iron 
articles. 

. Before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Calabria 
was  subdivided  into  many  republics  forming  part 
of  Magna  (inecia,  a region  that  comprised  all  Italy 
S.  of  Naples.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire, 
it  fell  successively  under  the  rule  of  Odoacer.Tlieo- 
doric,  and  subsequently  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  possessed  it  till  the  year  929,  when  the  Arubs, 
from  Sicily,  established  themselves  in  a few  forts, 
whence  they  extended  their  rule  over  the  rest  of 
the  province.  A century  and  a half  afterwards  it 
was  conquered  by  (he  Normans,  when  it  formed  u 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apuglia,  with  the  history  of  which  province  its 
own  is  subsequently  connected.  At  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  old  provinces,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king  of  Italy,  in  1861,  Calabria  was 
divided  into  the  three  new  provinces  of  Coacnza, 
Reggio,  and  < 'atanzaru. 

CALAHORRA  (an.  Cahujurnis  Kasim),  a city 
of  S|>ain,  prov.  Soria,  on  the  Cidacos,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ebro;  21  m.  SR.  Logrofio,  4ft  m. 
SSW.  Pnmpeluna.  Pop.  7,100  in  1857.  The  city  ! 
lias  a cathedral  ami  an  episcopal  palace.  The  | 
neighbourhood  produces  grain,  pulse,  hemp,  flax, 
fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  Thin  was  a Roman  town  of 
some  note,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Quintilian. 

CALAIS,  a sea-j»ort  town  of  Frame,  dep.  Pas- 
du-Calais,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  20 
m.  NNK.  Boulogne.  on  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France.  Pop.  12,9ft4  in  1801.  The  town  is  of  a 
square  form,  and  is  well  fortified;  l»eing  surrounded 
by  walls  and  bastions,  and  protected  on  the  \Y. 
side  by  a strong  citadel,  commanding  the  town  and 
barium r,  and  towards  the  sea  by  several  forts;  the 
country  round  may  also,  in  ease  of  necessity,  he 
laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices.  It  is  gene-  ! 
rally  pretty  well  built,  the  houses  lieing  of  brick, 
and  the  streets  broad  amt  straight.  It  labours 
under  a deficiency  of  spring-water,  the  want,  of ; 
which  is  but  indifferently  supplied  hv  the  rain- 
water collected  in  cisterns.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  the  jdtu'r  d’armes,  having  round  it  several  j 
good  houses,  ami  a ham  Dome  Hotel  tie  Yille.  The 
gate  on  the  road  to  Paris,  constructed  in  1885,  is 
a line  piece  of  architecture.  The  parish  church.  ; 
erected  by  the  English,  is  a large,  line  building, 
with  a lofty  spirt*.  A tower,  near  the  Hotel  de  j 
Yille,  serves  as  a light  house;  the  light,  which  D | 
revolving,  being  elevated  118  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A pillar  lias  been  erected  on  the  sjs»t 
when-  Louis  XVI 1 1.  landed  on  his  return  to  France  ! 
in  1814.  The  Hotel  Dessin,  comprising,  besides  | 
an  excellent  inn,  a theatre,  public  baths,  and  a | 
posting  establishment.  Is  the  finest  building  in  the  1 
town.  The  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees,  I 
form  an  agreeable  promenade.  Calais  derives  its 
principal  importance  from  its  being  the  nearest  | 
French  port  to  England  : it  is  only  20$  in.  from  1 
the  South  Foreland,  and  22  J m.  from  Dover,  with  ; 
which,  and  London*  and  other  English  ports,  it  j 
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' has  daily  steam  communication.  The  mail  steamers 
i from  Dover,  which  arrive  twice  a day,  makes  the 
; passage  in  about,  one  hour  and  a half.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  embarking  and  disembark- 
ing at  Calais  amounted  to  123,053  in  the  year 
i 1883.  (Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Hot  ham  on  the 
[ Trade  of  Calais.)  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
between  two  piers,  nearly  J in.  in  length.  Excel- 
lent anchorage  ground  exists  in  the  outer  road, 
from  2 to  ftm.  NYV.  from  the  harlsmr.  There  are, 

I a tribunal  of  commerce,  schools  of  hydrography 
I and  design,  and  a public  library,  with  12,()O0  vole. 
Manufactures  of  lace  employ  some  8,00<)  hands, 
chiefly  in  the  suburb  of  Sst.  Pierre- h^s-Calais. 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  owl,  herring,  and 
mackerel  fisheries,  and  a considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  salt  and  spirits;  while  the  town  derives 
much  l»enetit  from  the  resort  of  travellers  to  and 
from  England.  It  communicates  with  the  Aa,  ami 
consequently  with  St.  Umer,  by  means  of  a canal 
about  21  m.  in  length. 

Edward  III.  took  Calais,  after  a lengthened  and 
memorable  siege,  in  1347.  The  olistinate  re- 
sistance made  by  the  besieged  so  much  incensed 
the  conqueror,  that  he  determined  to  put  to  death 
six  principal  burgesses  of  the  town,  who,  to  save 
their  fellow-citizens,  had  magnanimously  placed 
themselves  at  hD  disposal.  But  he  was  driven 
from  it  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Queen 
Philippa.  The  English  retained  possession  of  Caluis 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  or  till  1558,  when  it 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Due  de  Guise.  In 
1598  it  was  taken  by  the  Archduke  Albert;  but  in 
( 1598  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Vervins.  It  deserves  to  lie  mentioned,  to’  the 
honour  of  Calais,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
towns  of  France  in  which  no  individual  lost 
his  life  on  account  of  politics  during  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Calais  (St.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe, 
cap.  arroiid.,  on  the  Anille,  28  m.  ESK.  Mans. 
Pop.  ft,7ft8  in  1881.  The  town  has  a line  Gothic 
church,  a large  square  or  place,  ami  two  prome- 
nades; and  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  and  of  a communal  college.  There 
arc  manufactures  of  serges,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs, 
with  tanneries  and  glass-works.  The  country 
round  is  Iwirreu,  being  principally  occupied  with 
heaths  and  forests. 

CALASCIBETTA,  a town  of  Sicily,  val.  Cala- 
tanisetta.  cap.  cant.,  15  m.  NE.  Calatauisctta. 
Pop.  5,069  in  1882.  There  urc  in  the  environs 
numerous  caverns. 

C A L AT  A B ELLOTA,  or  CALTABELLOTA,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  val  di  Girgenti,  on  the  summit  of 
a lofty  mountain  near  to,  and  overlooking,  the 
course  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  10  m.  NE. 
Sciacea.  Pop.  5,624  in  1862.  The  town  is  very 
difficult  of  access.  Triocaln,  a strong  city  of  an- 
cient Sicily,  was  situated  within  a short  distance 
of  the  modern  town.  This  city  is  famous  in  his- 
tory, from  its  having  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
revolted  slaves  during  the  dangerous  servile  in- 
surrection that  broke  out  in  Sicily,  104  or  105 
years  n. c.  Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  city, 
and  the  talents  of  their  leader  A then  it*,  the  in- 
surgents were  able  to  defend  themselves  for  four 
years;  anil  were  not  subdued  till  a considerable 
army,  headed  by  Aquilius,  the  colleague  of  Marius, 
was  sent  against  them.  (Ancient  Universal  His;., 
xiii.  20,  8vo.  ed.)  In  more  modem  times.  Roger 
I.  defeated  the  Saracens,  with  great  slaughter,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town. 

CALATAFIMI,  a town  of  Sicily,  val  di  Tra- 
pani, cap.  cam.,  7 m.  S\V\  Alcamo.  Pop.  9,80ft 
in  1882.  The  town  is  ugly  and  ill  built.  Its 
oust  k\  now  in  ruins,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
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hill,  in  a commanding  situation.  The  environs 

are  well  cultivated. 

CALATAGIRONE,  or  CALTAGIRONE,  n 
town  of  Sicily,  val  di  Catania,  cap.  distr.,  on  the 
declivity  of  a mountain,  35  m.  SW.  Catania.  Pop. 
23,672  in  1862.  The  town  stands  in  a salubrious 
situation,  and  is  said  to  la*  the  richest  and  best 
governed  city  of  Sicily.  Streets  clean,  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  tolerably  lighted ; many  of  the 
|>alaccs  and  other  public  buildings  are  handsome, 
and  the  market  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  at 
moderate  rates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric ; has 
several  churches  ami  convents,  a royal  college,  a 
hospital,  and  an  orphan  hospital.  Thcinhabitants 
are  industrious,  and  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency of  any  in  the  island  in  the  useful  arts.  A 
kind  of  soft  argillaceous  earth  is  found  here,  and 
manufactured  into  tolerable  imitations  of  the 
Saxon  porcelain  : groups  of  figures,  in  the  various 
costumes  of  Sicily,  are  also  formed  from  it  with 
infinite  taste.  The  neighbourhood  affords  saffron 
and  yellow  ochre,  bistre,  soda,  and  other  colouring 
materials.  A grand  festival  ami  fair  is  held  for 
fifteen  days  in  October,  during  which  great  sales 
are  made  of  cattle,  cloth,  honey,  wax,  poultry, 
and  agricultural  produce.  It  is  supposed,  from 
the  existence  of  sepulchres  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Hybla  Jlccren 
of  the  ancients. 

CAL  ATANISETTA,  a town  of  Sicily,  cap. 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  a large  and  fertile 
plain,  near  the  right  hank  of  the  Salso,  62  m.  SE. 
Palermo.  Pop.  18,511  in  1862,  The  town  is  well 
built : lias  broad  and  straight  streets,  a fine  square ; 
is  defended  by  a castle,  and  lias  a civil  and  crimi- 
nal court.  In  its  environs,  at  a place  named  Terra 
Pilata,  are  two  sals^s  that  emit  hydrogen  gas. 

CALATAYUD  (an.  liilbiUs),  a city  of  Spain, 
Aragon,  cap.  district,  on  the  Jalon,  at  its  con- 
tinence with  the  Jiloca,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  45  m. 
SW.  Saragossa,  1 1 5 m.  N E.  Madrid,  on  the  railway 
from  Saragossa  to  Madrid.  Pop.  fi.830  in  1X57.  The 
town  has  a large  square,  full  of  shops ; pleasant 
and  shady  promenades,  a fountain  with  eleven  jets 
tfeau,  and  a magnificent  lanulcro;  an  episcopal 
palace;  a hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Junta;  a 
house  of  industry,  two  hospitals,  and  barracks  for 
4,000  tttxqw.  Streets  and  houses  regularly  built ; 
there  are  three  bridges  over  the  river.  It  has 
several  elementary  schools,  ami  two  grammar- 
schools,  with  manufactures  of  commun  cloths, 
browq  paper,  and  leather.  The  soil  atxnimlH  in 
cathartic  salts,  ami  there  are  several  chalylieate 
springs,  and  extensive  caverns,  from  whose  roofs 
hang  concretions,  said  to  l>e  sulphate  of  load. 
This  was  a Roman  town,  ami  is  celebrated  as 
lieing  the  birthplace  of  Martial,  who  has  eulogised 
its  manufactory  of  arms. 

CALATRAVA  LA  VIEJA,  in  Sjmin,  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient.city  of  Calatrava,  the  Oretiim 
or  Orta  of  the  Romans,  on  the  Guadiana,  prov. 
La  Mancha,  12  NE.  Cuidad  Real,  15  in.  X.  Alma- 
gro.  The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  had 
its  origin  here.  The  city  being  reenact'd  by  the 
Moors,  in  1158,  w ns  ntandoned  by  the  Templars, 
who  had  held  it  for  ten  years,  and  Sancho  III. 
promised  it  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  its 
defence.  Raymond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego 
Velasquez,  offered  themselves  for  the  task,  and 
were  furnished  with  money,  arms,  and  mu- 
nitions. A crusade  was  proclaimed,  and  plenary 
indulgences  were  granted  to  all  who  should  be 
found  at  the  defence  of  Calatrava.  The  Moors, 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  these  preparations,  nban- 


thw,  the  king  confirmed  the  grant,  with  new 
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donations.  The  order  was  then  regularly  orga- 
nised, in  two  classes,  one  for  the  service  of  the 
choir,  and  the  other  for  the  field ; but  the  knights, 
on  the  death  of  Raymond,  separated  themselves 
from  the  monks, and  chosen  grand  master  distinct 
from  the  abbot,  who  returned  with  his  monks  to 
Fitero.  The  knights  subsequently  acquired  great 
fame  and  riches  in  their  contests  with  the  Mount ; 
but  having  sustained  serious  reverses,  and  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves,  the  pope  adjudged  the 
grand-mastership  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

CALCUTTA,  a celebrated  city  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  cap. of  the  British  dons,  in  the  East, 
and  seat  of  the  supreme  govemm.,  in  a level  tract 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  ataut  100  m.  X.  of  the  Bav  of  Bengal; 
lnt.  22°  23'  N.,  long.  88°  28'  E.  Pop.  418,182  in 
1X61,  of  whom  274,335  Hindoos,  and  110.018  Ma- 
hometans. This  pop.  is  exclusive  of  about  180,000 
dwellers  in  the  environs  who  come  daily  into  the 
city.  On  approaching  Calcutta  from  the  sea,  the 
stranger  is  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  its 
appearance  ; the  elegant  villas  on  each  side  of  the 
river;  the  government  botanical  gardens;  the 
spires  of  the  churches  and  temples,  and  the  strong 
and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  William,  including 
Fort  William,  the  Esplanade,  J.c.,  Calcutta  ex- 
tends along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  Kidderpore 
to  Cossipore,  a distance  of  6 m.,  with  a variable 
breadth,  hut  averaging  about  m.  A handsome 
quay,  called  the  Strand,  is  continued  for  2 or  3 m. 
along  the  bank,  fmm  the  point  at  which  the  espla- 
nade meets  the  city : it  is  raised  40  ft.  above  low 
water  mark,  and  furnished  with  about  thirty  prin- 
cipal phauts . or  flights  of  steps,  for  landing.  The 
Ilooghly  is  here  about  a mile  in  width  at  high 
water,  or  at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
below  London  Bridge,  and  is,  like  that  river, 
crowded  with  shipping;  vessels  of  all  descriptions 
lieing  able  to  lie  almost,  close  to  the  quay.  The 
residences  of  Europeans  are  mostly  detached  from 
each  other,  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  situated  in  Chowringhee  (the  S. 
portion  of  the  city,  lying  at  the  edge  of  a portion 
of  the  esplanade),  or  in  the  suburbs  m that  quarter, 
ns  Garden  Reach,  where  the  villas  exhibit  much 
beauty,  and  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
mango,  jack,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  citadel, 
or  Fort  William,  which  stands  near  Kidderpore, 
about  1 m.  SW.  the  city,  is  not  only  the  strongest 
and  most  complete  fortress  in  India,  but  in  the 
British  dominions;  it  is,  however,  large,  and  would 
require  for  its  proper  defence,  10,000  men.  It  U 
an  octagon;  the  five  faces  on  the  land  side  are 
regular,  the  three  others,  toward  the  river,  vary 
according  to  circumstances.  The  bastions  have 
verv  salient  orillons,  and  every  curtain  is  covered 
with  a large  half-moon,  mounting  twenty-six 
pieces  of  cannon : the  outworks  are  very  extensive, 
out  not  much  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  Fort  William  docs  not, 
therefore,  make  an  imposing  appearance  from 
without.  It  contains  an  excellent  arsenal,  and  a 
cannon-foundry ; its  interior  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  walks  and  gross- plots,  shaded  with  rows  of 
trees,  intermixed  with  piles  of  shells  and  cannon 
tails.  It  is  usually  garrisoned  by  one  strong 
European  regiment,  two  native  regiments,  and  a 
strong  detachment  of  artillery ; was  built  by  Lord 
Clive  soon  after  the  tattle  of  Plassey;  and  has 
cost  from  first  to  last  2,000,0004  Calcutta  has  no 
defence  other  than  this  fortress;  the  ditch  and 
mound,  constructed  by  the  early  settlers  a*  a tamer 
against  the  Mahrattns,  were  destroyed  bv  Marq. 
Wellesley,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
4 circular  roml,’  which  marks  the  boundary  of  the 
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liberties  of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  administration  of  J 
English  law.  Between  the  fort  and  the  city  there 
is  an  extensive  open  plain  called  the  Ksplanade,  l 
being  a continuation  of  the  glacis,  the  fashionable  j 
resort  for  driving  and  riding.  On  it  is  the  govern-  ! 
ment-house,  in  a line  with  which  then*  is  a range 
of  very  handsome  dwelling-house*.  Chowringhee, 
formerly  a collection  of  huts,  is  now  a village  of 
palaces,  and  extends  for  a considerable  distance 
into  the  country.  Behind  Chowringhee,  the  native 
or  * Illack  Town  ’ stretches  along  the  river  to  the 
N.,  and  exhibits  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  part, 
inhabited  by  Europeans.  Its  streets  are  dingy, 
narrow,  and  crooked,  and  consist  of  huts  of  earth 
baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  twisted  bamboos,  inter- 
spersed  here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick  bazaars, 
p<K)ls  of  dirty  water,  cocoa-trees,  and  little  gardens, 
mid  a few  large  and  tine,  but  generally  very  dirty 
houses,  of  Grecian  architecture,  the  residences  of 
wealthy  natives.  There  are  some  small  mosques 
of  pretty  architecture,  and  very  neatly  kept,  and 
some  pagodas,  but  mostly  ruinous  and  decayed ; 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  Bengal  being  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  their  worship  of  the  Ganges,  ami 
in  some  ugly  painted  wooden  or  plaster  idols, 
with  all  manner  of  heads  ami  arms,  which  are  set 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  large 
sums  were  spent  in  the  improvement  and  ventila- 
tion of  Calcutta;  a street  GO  ft.  wide  was  carried 
through  its  centre  in  its  longest  diameter,  ami 
several  square*  were  laid  open,  each  having  a 
tank  or  reservoir  in  the  middle,  surrounded  by 
planted  walks.  The  largest  square,  which  is  near 
the  S.  extremity,  is  600  yard*  on  each  side,  and 
contains  a lank  GO  ft.  deep.  There  are  no  covered 
ways,  as  in  the  cities  of  Persia  and  Turkey, 
though,  from  the  violent  heats  and  rains,  such 
would  be  very  desirable.  The  bazaars  in  the 
native  town  are  very  inferior,  and  the  shops  ami 
warehouses  have  all  a mean  appearance : the 
public  buildings  there  are  few  and  small,  und  there 
is  not  a single  minaret  in  the  whole  place.  The 
most  remarkable  public  edifice  is  the  government- 
house,  which  was  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  consists  of  a centre  and  four  wings,  connected 
together  by  circular  passages,  so  constructed  as  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  air  from  whichever  quarter 
the  wind  blows.  The  wings  contain  the  private 
apartments,  und  that  on  the  NE.  the  council- 
room  ; the  centre  has  two  very  line  rooms,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  the  lioll-room,  and  both  are 
lighted  by  a profusion  of  lustres,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  exhibit  much  good  taste:  the 
architecture  of  most  of  the  building  Is  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  other  chief  edifices  are  the  town  and 
custom-houses,  the  mint,  St.  John**  cathedral, 
and  another  English  church,  all  of  w hich  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  government-house;  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  church,  a very  handsome  structure ; 
the  Portuguese,  Greek,  and  Armenian  churches; 
the  courts  of  justice,  barracks,  gaol,  and  hospitals. 
There  are  many  public  colleges  and  benevolent 
institutions;  as  the  Hindoo,  Molmmmedau,  und 
Anglo-Indian  college*,  and  the  college  at  Fort 
William;  the  Calcutta  grammar,  free,  and  other 
charity  school*;  the  military  and  female  orphan 
asylums ; mid  poor-funds;  besides  ninny  bible, 
missionary,  and  other  religious  associations.  On 
the  XW.  side  of  the  river  are  the  extensive  suburb 
of  Howrah,  opposite  the  ‘ Black  Town/  and  the 
Iwitanic  garden,  opposite  the  citadel.  Near  the 
latter  is  the  bishop’s  college,  a handsome  building 
in  the  Elizabethan  Gothic  style,  occupying  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle  150  ft.  square,  erected  in 
1*20,  for  the  education  of  a clerical  ImmIv,  by  the 
Society  lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gosj»cl,  at  the 
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suggestion  of  Bishop  Middleton.  The  botanic 
garden  is  beautifully  laid  out.  and  covers  300 
acres  of  ground : between  it  and  the  bishop’s  col- 
lege there  is  an  extensive  plantation  of  teak, 
which,  although  not  in  iu  native  soil,  thrives  ex- 
ceedingly well  There  are  several  dry  and  other 
docks  on  both  sides  the  river,  in  which  vessels  of 
any  size  may  be  built  and  repaired ; but  the  ships 
constructed  here  nre  of  inferior  durability  to  those 
built  ut  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  the  framework 
living  of  inferior  wood,  and  the  visible  portion* 
and  upper  works  alone  of  teak;  all  the  timl»er  in 
Calcutta  also,  without  the  fact  being  outwardly 
obvious,  suffers  greatly  from  the  devastations  of 
the  white  ant.  In  every  part,  this  city  is  covered 
by  an  amazing  multitude  of  little  pools,  or  reser- 
voirs, yet  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  is  remarkably 
deficient  in  springs,  none  having  been  met  with 
even  after  boring  down  140  fu,  till  1829,  ami  sub- 
sequently, when  Dr.  Strong  found  some  in  isolated 
sp<»ts,  at  a depth  of  70  ft.  The  drainings  of  the 
place,  with  such  portions  of  the  refuse  as  are  not 
devoured  by  crows,  kites,  vultures,  adjutants,  and 
pariah-dogs,  which  abound  in  the  streets,  and  at 
night  by  foxes  am!  jackals  from  the  surrounding 
country,  are  conveyed  away,  by  a canal,  to  a 
large  shallow'  salt  lagunc  about  4£  m.  distant,  to- 
w arils  the  £.  Between  the  city  and  this  lagune 
the  country  is  filled  with  gardens,  orchards,  and 
villages,  but  is  little  inhabited  by  Europeans.  The 
tract  to  the  X.  is  drier,  healthier,  ami  more  open  ; 
ami  the  two  great  mails  to  Dumdum,  the  artillery 
cantonment,  and  Barrack  pore,  the  country  seat  of 
the  governor-general,  lie  over  a vast  extent  of 
fertile  country,  divided  into  rice-fields,  orchards, 
and  gardens,  and  swarming  with  population.  The 
vicinity  of  Calcutta  Is  very  pleasing ; as  soon  as 
I its  boundary  is  passed,  the  roads  wind  through 
beautiful  villages,  overhung  with  the  finest  and 
! most  picturesque  foliage  the  world  can  show,  of 
I the  banyan,  the  palm,  the  tamarind,  ami  the 
bamboo.  Sometimes  the  glade  opens  to  plains 
covered  with  the  rice-harvest,  or  to  a sight  of  the. 
bread,  bright  river,  with  its  ships  and  wooded 
shores ; sometimes  it  contract*  into  little  winding 
tracks,  through  fruit-trees,  gardens,  and  cottages ; 
the  garden*  fenced  in  with  hedges  of  aloe  and  pine- 
apple ; the  cottages  neater  than  those  of  Calcutta, 
and  mostly  of  mats  and  white  wicker-work,  with 
thatched  roofs  and  cane  verandahs,  with  gouril* 
trailing  over  them,  and  the  bread,  tall  plantain* 
clustering  round  them.  The  rainy  season  at  Cal- 
cutta generally  begin*  about  June  12,  and  termi- 
nate* Oct.  14.  The  average  fall  of  rain  for  three 
recent  vears  was  59*83  inches;  the  annual 
mean  of  the  barometer  is  *29*7G4 ; of  the  ther- 
mometer, 78°  13'.  The  most  pleasant  and  tempe- 
rate period  of  the  year  is  from  Oct.  to  March  ; by 
the  middle  of  April,  the  weather  becomes  oppres- 
sively hot,  often  rising  to  100°  Fahr. 

Calcutta  enjoy*  a very  extensive  internal  navi- 
gation, by  means  of  the  Ganges,  and  its  numerous 
arm*  and  tributaries ; and  it  monopolises  the 
whole  of  the  external  trade  of  Bengal  The  total 
value  of  the  import*  into  Calcutta,  including 
treasure,  amounted  to  20,240,943/.  in  I860;  to 
15,024,0761  in  I8t>l  ; and  to  14.294,987/.  in  18G2. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  12,125,807/.  in 
I860;  12,577,7604  in  1861;  and  12,704,931/.  in 
18G2.  During  the  same  three  years,  the  shipping 
of  Calcutta  was  as  follows.  In  18G0,  there  entered 
262  vessels,  of  117,861  tons,  nml  cleared  842,  of 
1 57/JOG  km*;  1861,  there  entered  226  vessels,  of 
101,225  tons,  and  there  cleared  358,  of  161,823 
tons.  Finally,  in  1862.  there  entered  428  vessels, 
of  198,231  tons,  and  there  cleared  718  vessels,  of 
259,281  tons.  The  statistics  of  shipping  here 
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given  an*  exclusive  of  the  coasting  trade,  which  is  ! numerous  in  Calcutta  than  anywhere  else  in  India ; 
very  considerable.  Innumerable  small  craft  daily  , they  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  generally 
arrive  from  the  interior,  laden  with  the  produce  well  educated,  and  poMeraa  degree  of  consideration 
and  manufactures  of  the  different  provs. ; ami  the  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  population,  though  they 
Calcutta  market  is  well  supplied  with  an  abun-  are  without  any  political  influence.  All  of  them 
dance  of  excellent  provisions : game,  snipes,  wild  speak  English,  as  well  as  the  native  dialect, 
ducks,  teal,  ami  ortolans,  are  comparatively  cheap ; Many  of  the  half-caste  females,  daughters  of  mo- 
stall-fed  venison  is  as  fat  as  in  England,  hut  with-  thers  of  high  caste,  are  educated  in  the  seminaries 
out  flavour:  an  immense  variety  of  fruits  of  tine  in  and  near  Calcutta,  and  often  marry  Europeans, 
quality  appear  on  European  tables;  and  ail  ex-  | when  they  are  said  to  make  most  unexceptionable 
quisite  luxury  is  met  with  in  the  tajxisuri  or  wives  ami  mothers:  their  children,  in  this  ease, 
mango-fish  (so  called  liecause  it  is  in  season  with  lose  in  one  or  two  generations  all  distinctive  mark 
the  mango  fruit),  and  which  has  lieen  hitherto  of  their  Indian  origin.  A considerable  number  of 
found  only  in  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  the  Birman  the  new  zemindars,  and  the  retired  traders  who 
empire,  and  the  Cnmlstja  rivers.  I have  become  wealthy,  reside  in  Calcutta;  where 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Calcutta  has  they  have  houses  handsomely  furnished  in  the 
greatly  increased  since  the  establishment  of  a European  style ; drive  the  best* horses  nmlequi- 
railway  system  in  India.  The.  Calcutta  and  South  |>ages;  have  adopted  English  habits  and  tastes; 
Eastern  railway  was  o|**ncd  throughout  Jan.  22nd.  q»eak  the  English  language  ; enter  into  the  politics 
lKt>3;  the  * Eastern  Bengal.’  from  Calcutta  to  (,f  the  British  empire,  and  an*  not  ignorant  vf 
Dacca,  was  oj>ened  Nov.  loth,  18b 2 ; and  the  | English  literature.  With  all  this,  the  education 
‘ East  Indian,’  from  Calcutta  to  the  Northern  of  their  sons  is  often  miserably  neglected,  and 
Provinces,  was  o|«ned  as  far  as  Benares,  Dec.  i they  turn  out  mere  spendthrifts;  but  the  fact 
22ml.  1802.  By  means  of  these  lines,  the  city  has  I is  sufficiently  and  generally  manifest,  that  the  na- 
liecotne  one  of  the  central  points  of  railway  com-  | tivc  inhabitants  of  all  ranks  show  a willing- 
inunication  in  India.  | ness  to  learn  and  s|>eak  English,  an  increasing 

The  population  of  the  city  is  unequally  distri-  | anxiety  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  a 
buted:  its  N.  and  central  portions,  especially  the  growing  neglect  of  caste  and  other  national  pre- 
fonner.sre  very  densely  inhabited : the  S.  part  much  judice*. 

less  so,  owing  to  the  dwellings  of  Europeans  living  | The  great  hulk  of  the  natives  have  a very  had 
so  much  more  widely  dispersed.  Calcutta  is  the  | character,  living  proficients  in  intrigue,  falsehood, 
seat  of  the  chief  Protestant  bishop  of  India  of  the  | and  chicanery  ; prone  to  peijuiy,  theft,  gambling. 
Established  Church  of  England ; of  the  supreme  and  all  kinds  of  dishonesty ; and  of  a cowardly 
courts  of  justice;  of  one  of  the  courts  of  circuit  ! disjw*ition  : but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
anil  appeal  for  the  presidency  of  Bengal ; of  a morality  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  is 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  Burnish  church,  with  autho-  at  a lower  ebb  than  that  of  those  in  the  provincial 
ritv  over  14  priests  and  10  churches,  one  of  which  . disi  riots,  A perceptible  amendment  in  the  morals 
is  in  that  city.  _ and  pursuits  of  the  people  is,  however,  said  to  l>e 

Eun»|K*an  society  in  Calcutta  is  gay  and  convi-  taking  place.  The  Bengalee  dialect,  which  had 
vial ; and  fetes  and  dinner-parties,  Ixith  numerous  long  been  looked  on  with  much  prejudice  by  the 
and  splendid,  are  given  by  the  government  officers  | natives  of  India,  is  now  reviving,  and  various 
and  wealthy  private  individuals,  A certain  degree  works  are  published  in  it  even*  year.  Numerous 
of  formality  and  stiffness  is,  however,  very  preva-  periodical  works,  and  newspapers,  issue  from  the 
lent  : and  the  Brahminical  institution  of  nw/«  press.  There  are  several  distinguished  scientific, 
would  appear  to  have  communicated  itself  to  all  literary,  and  other  associations  in  Calcutta;  as  the 
ranks  and  classes  of  Europeans.  Asiatic  Society,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Sir  W. 

Bishop  Heber  obsen’es  in  his ‘Journal ’that  the  Jones;  the  Medical  and  Physical,  Agricultural 

large  dinner-parties,  in  addition  to  the  geographical  | and  Horticultural  Societies;  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
aituatiou,  and  other  local  peculiarities;  the  aspect  I merce,  and  the  Trade  Association, 
and  architecture  of  the  place;  the  multitude  ofj  In  1 f>‘J8  the  British  factory  wa*  removed  thither 
servants,  and  want  of  furniture  in  the  houses,  from  Ilnoghly;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
tend,  except  in  respect  of climate,  to  give  Calcutta  a century  Calcutta  was  but  a paltry  village,  belong- 
striking  resemblance  to  Petersburg.  Besides  private  I ing  to  the  Nuddea  district,  and  inhabited  chiefly 
parties,  there  are  public  subscription  assemblies,  j bv  husbandmen.  Chowringhee  was  also  but  a strag- 
with  am vtrtasitmi,  concerts,  and  a theatre,  though  i gling  village,  nml  a forest  jungle,  interspersed  here 
the  latter  is  but  little  frequented.  It  is  usual  with  j and  there  with  patches  of  cultivated  land, covered 
Europeans  to  rise  early,  the  pleasantest  |»art  of  the  what  is  now  the  Esplanade,  so  late  as  17 ad.  In 
flay  living  the  first  of  the  morning;  after  tiffin  that  year  Suraja-ui-Dowlah,  the  soubahdar  of 
(lunch),  which  is  taken  between  2 and  8 o’clock,  ; Bengal,  dispossessed  the  English  of  their  settlement; 
many  persons,  during  the  summer  heats,  retire  to  ' on  which  occasion  140  Englishmen,  who  had  been 
sleep  for  two  or  three  hours  ; at  sunset  the  fashion-  j left  to  defend  the  factory,  were  shut  up  at  night  in 
able  drives  of  the  Esplanade  are  crowded  with  I the  black  hole  (a  part  of  the  old  fort,  taken  down 
European  vehicles  df  all  sorts,  and  the  dinner-hour  j in  1 HI 8).  of  w hich  number  only  23  were  found 
soon  utter  succeeds.  The  equipages  of  Calcutta  ' alive  next  rohming.  CoL  Clive,  with  some  Madras 
embrace  barouches,  chariots,  tilburies,  gigs,  A*e..  as  troops,  retook  Calcutta  Jan.  1,  1757 ; since  which 
in  England,  drawn  by  a breed  of  homes  which  ( it  has  been  quietly  retained  by  the  British,  and 
have  been  greatly  improved  through  the  govern-  I risen  to  its  present  degree  of  importance, 
merit  stud  and  importations  from  Euro|>e  ami  | C ALDER  a river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
Arabia  : but  a grotesque  and  peculiar  ap|»earance  j rises  on  the  SE.  side  of  Boleeworth-hill,in  the  grand 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  European  in  the  intermixture  central  range  of  English  mountains,  and  flowing 
of  Asiatic  costumes,  and  black  coachmen,  in  the  in  an  K.  direction,  nt  a little  distance  from  Halifax 
scene.  Most  visits  at  a short distance  ore  paid  in  | nml  Dewsbury,  and  past  Wakefield,  unites  with 
palanquin**,  the  bearers  of  which  an*  from  Balasore.  the  Aire  at  Cnstleford.  This  river  is  of  great  im- 
Ik'liar,  or  the  northern  Cirvars, and  run  silently,  portance  in  the  canal  system  of  Yorkshire  and 
bare-headed,  and  almost  naked,  The  Anglo-Indian,  Lancashire,  nml  has  been  rendered  navigable  fora 
or  half-caste  population,  the  product  of  an  inter-  great  part  of  its  course.  Another  river  of  the 
course  between  Europeans  atul  natives,  are  more  | same  name  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  the  same  hill. 
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anil  flowing  W.f  folia  into  the*  Kibble.  It  is  of  very 
inferior  ini|n>rtaneo.  (See  lli'Mithi:.) 

CALICUT,  a marit.  distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Malabar,  which  see, 

Calicut,  a marir.  town  of  Hhulostan,  cap.  of 
the  above  district,  and  of  the.  prov.  Malabar, #5  m. 
SW.  Serinpipatam,  and  380  m.  WSVV.  Madras; 
lat.  1 1°  18'  N.,lnng.  75°  50'  K.  Pop.  estimated  at 
24.000.  The  principal  exporta  arc  pepper,  teak, 
sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  coir,  cordage,  and  wax  ; 
but  Calicut  is  destitute  of  any  good  horlxMir. 
This  was  the  first  place  in  India  made  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Vasco  de(  Jama,  who  arrived  here 
18th  May.  1498.  In  1609  the  Portuguese  were  re- 
pulsed, with  great  slaughter,  in  an  attack  on  the 
place,  and  their  commander  killed.  In  1766  it  was 
taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  and  Tipjioo  afterwanU  de- 
stroyed the  fort  and  town,  obliging  the  inhabitants 
to  migrate  to  Xelluru : but  on  the  conquest  of  the 
prov.  by  the  British  in  1790,  most  of  them  returned 
to  it,  and  in  1800  Calicut  again  numbered  5, (KM) 
houses. 

CALIFORNIA,  a state  of  the  North  American 
Union,  34th  in  number  of  the  United  Staten,  ex- 
tending along  the  W. coast  of  North  America,  from 
the  324°  to  42°  N.  lat.,  having  S.  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  and  the  river  Gila,  bv  which 
it  is  divided  from  Mexico;  K.  the  Ilio  Grande  or 
Del  Norte;  and  N.  the  state  of  Oregon,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  42nd  parallel  of  lat. 
Area  188,982  square  in.;  pop.  879,994  in  1800,  of 
whom  34,919  were  Chinese,  236  Mexican  half- 
breeds,  and  17,602  Indians.  The  state,  throughout, 
its  ana,  is  mountainous,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
extends,  under  different  names,  and  with  different 
altitudes,  in  a nearly  continuous  chain.  from  the 
S.  extremity  of  tile  peninsula  to  Russian  America. 
It  is  remarkable  lor  its  parallelism  and  proximity 
to  the  sea,  its  great  elevation,  and  its  numerous 
volcanic  |»caks,  stretching  far  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  varies 
from  160  to  200  ni.,  so  that  the  area  of  this  portion 
of  the  country  exceeds  100,000  sq.  m.  The  great 
mountain-wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  intercepts  the 
warm  winds  charged  with  vapour,  which  sweep 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  precipitates  their  accumu- 
lated moisture  in  fertilising  rains  and  snows  upon 
its  western  flank,  anil  leaves  cold  and  dry  winds  to 
pass  on  to  the  E.  Hence  the  characteristic  differ- 
ence of  the  two  regions— mildness,  fertility,  and  a 
auperb  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  one  side,  com- 
parative barrenness  and  cold  on  the  other. 

Between  the  latitude  of  34°  and  41°,  a range  of 
low  mountains  or  hills  runs  close  along  the  shore, 
the  culminating  point  of  which,  the  Monte  del 
Jjiarnlo,  close  to  the  b«v  of  San  Francisco,  attains 
to  the  height  of  3,674*  ft.  The  vallcv  between 
this  const  chain  ami  the  grand  barrier  olT  the  Sierra 
Nevada  comprises  the  vnllevs  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  600  in.  in  length,  and  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  California.  The  western 
Hank  of  the  Sierra  belongs  to  the  latter.  It  is  a 
long,  wide  slope,  timbered  and  grassy,  with  inter- 
vals of  arable  laud,  copiously  watered  with  nu- 
merous and  bold  streams,  and  without  the  cold 
which  its  name  and  altitude  might  imply.  It  is 
from  40  to  70  m.  in  width  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  the  termination  of  the  foot  hills  on 
the  edge  of  the  valleys  below.  Timber  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  products  of  this  slope,  the 
whole  being  heavily  wooded,  first  with  oaks, 
which  predominate  to  about  half  the  elevation  of 
the  mountain,  and  then  with  pines,  cypress,  and 
cellars,  the  pines  predominating:  and  hence  called 
the  pine  region,  as  that  below  is  called  the  oak 
region,  though  mixed  with  other  trees.  The 
highest  summits  of  the  Sierra  arc  naked,  massive 
You  I. 
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I granite  rocks,  covered  with  snow,  in  sheltered 
places,  all  the  year  round.  Acorns  of  uncommon 
| siae,  and  not  bad  taste,  used  for  food  by  the  In- 
I diaus,  abound  on  some  of  the  oaks.  The  cypress, 
pities,  and  cellar  an*  between  100  and  250  ft.  in 
| height,  and  from  5 to  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with  clean 
| solid  stems.  Grass  abounds  on  almost  all  parts  of 
j the  slope,  except  towards  the  highest  summits, 

' and  is  fresh  and  green  all  the  year  round,  being 
i neither  killed  by  cold  in  w inter,  nor  dried  by  want 
I of  rain  in  summer.  The  foot  hills  of  the  slope  are 
' sufficiently  fertile  and  gentle  to  admit  of  good 
settlements,  while  valleys,  coves,  beaches,  and 
| meadows  of  arable  land  are  found  throughout. 

I Many  of  the  numerous  streams,  some  of  them 
, amounting  to  considerable  rivers,  which  flow’  down 
the  mountain  side,  make  handsome,  fertile  valleys, 

1 and  funiLh  good  water  power.  The  climate,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  is  that  of  constant 
spring. 

; The  principal  feature  in  the  country  between 
j the  Sierra  Nevada  and -the  ocean  is  the  great  bay 
or  inlet  of  the  sea  called  San  Francisco.  It  has  a 
narrow  entrance  about  1 m.  in  width,  in  about  37° 
48’  N.  lat.  Within  it  expands  into  a noble  Imsin 
stretching  NNW.  and  ssi  ..  60  * »r  70  rn.,  and  E. 
about  60  in.,  being  divided  into  the  three  great 
: compartments  of  San  l'aldo  on  the  N„  Santa 
Clara  on  the  S„  ami  Suisoon  Bay  on  the  E..  ami 
! affording  accommodation  to  all  the  navies  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  world.  Its  coastline,  which 
1 extends  to  about  275  m.,  is  highly  diversified, 
displaying  a singularly  rich  and  varied  outline. 
I The  great  rivers,  the  Sacramento  from  the  X.,  and 
the  San  Joaquin  from  the  S.,  fall  into  this  bay. 
The  lower  pans  of  the  valleys  through  which  these 
rivers  flow  unite  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and 
form  an  immense  plain,  stretching  N.  and  S.  above 
200  m.  This  great  valley  has  at  some  former 
! period  been  evidently  a lake  : ami  were  it  not  for 
the  streams  which  flow  into  them  from  the  rnouii- 
I tains,  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  would  be 
quite  dry  in  the  summer  months.  The  soil  u a 
fleep.  black,  alluvial  mould,  }x>n>us  and  extremely 
fertile.  It  was  formerly  overflowed  by  the  rivers 
iu  the  rainy  season : and  the  embankment  has 
l»een  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  attention 
of  the#  settlers  was  directed.  Both  rivers,  but 
( especially  the  Sacramento,  afford  every  facility 
lor  steam  navigation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
vallcv  of  the  San  Joaquin,  between  35°  and  364° 

1 lat.  is  the  Tulare  (Bulrush)  take,  surrounded  by 
extensive  swamps  overgrown  with  luxuriant  bul- 
rushes, ami  receiving  all  the  streams  in  the  S. 
end  of  the  valley.  In  the  wet  season  it  attains  to 
a great  size,  its  surplus  waters  being  discharged 
into  the  San  Joaquin.  In  the  dry  season  it  is 
reduced  within  comparatively  narrow  boundaries, 
and  is  in  some  places  fordable. 

The  appearance  of  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of 
I California  differs  considerably,  the  former  being 
much  tatter  wooded  than  the  latter.  Below  the 
39th  deg.  lat.  the  forests  are  limited  to  some  scat- 
tered groves  of  oak  in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
borders  of  the  streams;  ami  of  red  wood  on  the 
ridges  and  in  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  the  latter 
' being  sometimes,  also,  covered  with  dwarfish 
shrubs.  With  these  exceptions  the  country  i# 
clothed  in  the  wet  season  with  the  finest  heritage, 
j consisting  either  of  different  grasses,  or  of  wild 
! oats,  which,  in  the  valleys  esjiecially,  grow  most 
luxuriantly.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  dry 
season  it  has  a burnt-up,  scorched  appearance,  and 
is  often  subjected  to  devastating  tires.  N,  of  the 
39th  deg.  hit.  the  forests  are  extensive  and  valu- 
; able  : and  are  fitted  to  afford  all  but  inexhaustible 
j supplies  of  timber. 
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The  temperature  is  n good  deni  higher  than 
in  the  con*es|  iondiug  latitudes  on  the  E.  coast  of 
America.  The  vear  is  divided  into  two  seasons, — 
the  wet,  extending  from  April  to  November,  and 
the  dry.  In  the  former  the  rains,  though  not 
by  any  means  continuous,  ant  frequent  and  heavy. 
In  the  S.  parts  of  the  country  the  dry  season 
commences  earlier  and  continues  longer  than  in 
the  N.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  latter  the 
district  immediately  contiguous  to  the  shore  is 
infested  with  fog-*  nnd  cold  winds  from  the  sea. 
Hut  withiu  the  coast  range,  the  climate  is  delight- 
ful ; the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  dnv  not  licing 
so  great  ns  to  hinder  labour,  while  the  nights  are 
cool  and  pleasant. 

The  country,  particularly  in  the  N.,  is  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  ami 
oats.  Wild  oats,  indeed,  as  already  noticed,  grow 
in  vast  quantities  all  along  the  coast,  and  as  far 
inland  as  the  sea-breeze  has  any  material  influence. 
Potatoes  turnip*,  carrots,  and  all  the  edible  roots 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  with  apple*, 
(tears,  peaches,  vines,  and  other  fruits,  attain  to 
the  greatest  perfection.  In  the  southern  valleys 
ltetwcen  the  coast-hills  and  the  Sierra  the  climate 
is  sutlicieutly  hot  to  mature  maize,  rice,  and 
tolmcco.  The  heat  and  drought  of  summer  make 
irrigation  a most  important  auxiliary  in  fanning 
operations ; but  it  is  not  indi*]>cnsnhlo.  Van- 
couver found,  in  1702,  at  the  mission  of  San 
Huonaventura,  lat.  34°  16',  apples,  pears,  plums, 
figs,  ••ranges,  grapes,  peaches,  nnd  jKjmegranates 
growing  together  with  the  plantain,  banana,  cocoa- 
nut,  sugar-cane,  nnd  indigo,  and  all  yielding  fniit 
in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Ilumlsddt 
says  that  the  olive  oil  of  California  i*  equal  to  that 
of  Andalusia,  and  the  wine  like  that  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  valleys  are  overgrown  with  wild 
mustard,  the  vineyards  and  olive  orchards  are 
decayed  and  neglected ; and  hi  a few  places  onlv 
do  we  see  the  evidences  of  what  the  country  is 
capable.  At  San  lluonavcntura  the  olive  trees 
are  often  found  in  January,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  neglected  fruit  ; and  the  mission  of 
San  Euis  Obispo  (lat.  35°)  is  distinguished  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives,  which  are  finer  ami  larger 
than  tlumcof  the  Mediterranean. 

Among  the  wild  animals  arc  bisons„  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  wildcats,  polecats,  otters,  beavers, 
bares,  rabbits,  and  a profusion  of  other  kinds  of 
game.  Large  herds  of  a peculiar  variety  of  deer, 
of  a gigantic  size,  with  horns  of  a corresponding 
magnitude,  and  great  swiftness,  an*  found  in  the 
forests  and  grassy  plains.  Thev  used  to  be  taken 
by  the  kuao , and  sometimes  by  the  artifice,  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt,  of  the  Indians  disguising 
themselves  with  the  skin*  and  horns  of  captured 
animuls  fill  the  herd  came  within  reach  of  their 
arrows  ! (Xouvellc  Espagnc,  ii.  2 85.)  The  bison 
is  hunted  for  its  skin,  which  is  used  in  many  parts 
of  Spanish  America  as  a bed  or  carpet.  Otters 
and  beavers  are  found  in  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
bays ; but  their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased 
since  the  country  began  to  be  settled.  The  sea 
contains  exliaustless  stores  of  tbdi. 

Hut  the  vegetable  and  animal  products  of  this 
region,  however  important,  are  reckoned  of  but 
little  account,  compared  with  its  mineral  produce, 
particularly  with  the  gold  fouud  in  the  l>ed»  of 
some  of  its  rivers  and  ravines.  The  discovery  of 
these  auriferous  dcitosits  lias  rendered  California  an 
object  of  universal  interest,  and  has  directed  to 
her  short*  an  unparalleled  amount  of  emigration. 
There  are  three  distinct  gold-regions  in  the  state, 
though  the  first  two  are  connected  by  outlying 
placers  and  lead*.  1st.  The  Kattern  Jlange,  ex- 
tending from  the  summit-ridge  of  the  mountains 


to  within  almut  25  m.  of  the  edge  of  the  plains. 
In  1859  this  district  was  suMs>*ed  to  posses*  about 
1,000  sq.m,  of  available  mining  territory, includ- 
ing both  placers  and  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 
2nd.  The  Middle  Placers,  situated  at  about  an 
average  distance  of  20  m.  from  the  line  of  the 
higher  foot-hills,  and  having  its  western  bolder 
within  alstut  4 m.  of  the  edge  of  the  plains.  This 
district  covers  an  area  of  nlxiut  (1,000  sq.  m.,  and 
the  mining  is  mainly  gold-washing.  3rd.  The 
Valley  mine*,  which  are  situated  among  the  lower 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains,  and  extend  thence 
westward  on  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plains  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  to  an  extent  of 
from  3 to 5 m.  These  mines  extend  from  north  to 
south  a linear  distance  of  about  250  m.  The 
amount  of  territory  occupied  by  these  mines  is 
probably  not  less  than  6,000  sq.  m.  The  profitable 
mining  of  the  deposits  in  these,  a*  in  the  middle 
placers,  has  required  the  construction  of  extended 
watercourses  for  the  washing  of  the  gold  from  the 
sand  nnd  gravel.  The  tlood  of  1861-62  laid  bare 
many  new  deposits  in  this  region.  The  varieties 
of  mining  an* — P hirer  Mining,  which  liears  con- 
siderable analogy  to  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania, 
adits  Wing  driven  into  the  bills,  and  often  through 
solid  rock,  to  the  locality  where  the  gold  deposit 
exists.  Hydraulic  mining,  where  n broad,  open 
ditch  is  carried  through  the  hills,  and  the  sides 
washed  down  by  directing  n powerful  stream  of 
water  oil  them.  Hirer  milling , in  which,  when 
the  riven*  are  low,  the  streams  are  diverted  from 
their  courses  by  means  of  Humes,  tail-races.  Jtc., 
and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  thus  exposed  and  their 
sands  washed  for  gold.  This  can  only  Ik*  carried 
on  fur  about  six  months  of  the  year.  Gulch  min- 
ing, in  which  a large  Hume  is  formed  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  such  a manner  as  to  receive 
all  the  adjacent  streams  after  being  used  by  the 
miners.  And  lastly,  Quartz  mining,  which  requires 
a considerable  investment  of  capital,  but  is  profit- 
able. In  this  description  of  mining  the  gold-bearing 
quartz  is  crushed  by  powerful  stamps,  in  mills 
driven  by  steam,  water,  or  mule  power,  to  the 
fineness  of  Hour,  and  then  the  gold  taken  up  by 
means  of  auicksilvcr  by  the  usual  washing  pro- 
cess. In  January,  1859,  there  were  nearly  IKlO 
mills  in  o]tcration,  with  ail  aggregate  of  2.610 
stamps  and  519  arastra*.  The  cost  of  machinery 
was  estimated  at  3,270,000  dollars.  The  entire 
receipt*  of  gold  from  California  at  the  mint  and 
its  branches  up  to  June  30,  18(52,  was  528,145,665 
dollars.  The  estimates  of  weU-infonucd  statis- 
ticians give  about  20  per  cent,  additional  ns  the 
amount  shipp'd  direct  to  England,  retained  in  the 
state  as  gold  dust,  or  manufactured,  previous  to 
1857.  Since  that  time,  the  direct  shipment  to 
foreign  ports  has  been  somewhat  larger;  and  it 
would  probably  vary  very  little  from  the  fact,  if 
we  estimated  the  entire  yield  of  the  California 
gold-mines  to  July  1,  1862,  at  650,000,000  dollars. 
(The  National  Almanac,  186*1.) 

Gold  is  not  the  only  valuable  mineral  yielded 
by  California.  Silver  is  known  to  exist,  and  has 
been  profitably  mined  in  El  Dorado,  Mari|K*sa, 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Santa  Clara  counties;  and  most 
of  the  gold  contain-*  a considerable  proportion  of 
silver.  Alsmt  3,000,000  dollars  worth  have  thus 
been  obtained  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. Copper,  strongly  impregnated  with  gold 
and  silver,  is  found  in  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Shasta, 
and  other  counties.  Quicksilver  in  the  form  of 
cinnabar  is  largely  produced  at  the  New  Almadeii, 
Guadaloupc,  Aurora,  and  other  mines;  nnd  in  1862, 
aside  from  the  home  consumption,  the  export  of 
that  metal  reached  the  sum  of  1,112,654  dollars. 
Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities  and  various 
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forms  all  along  the  coast  range ; in  Placer 
county  in  a condition  approaching  to  native  iron 
in  purity,  and  in  Mariposa  countv  in  the  form  of 
hydrate.  Sulphate  of  iron  in  large  quantities 
occurs  near  Santa  Cruz,  and  raaguelic  iron  in  the 
same  region.  Platinum  is  almost  as  widely  dis- 
persed through  the  state  as  gold,  though  in 
smaller  quantities;  osmium  and  iridium  are 
usually  associated  with  it.  Tin  is  also  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  state,  and  will  pmtably  ere 
long  be  mined  with  advantage.  Chromium, 
gypsum,  nickel,  antimony,  bismuth,  sulphur,  lead, 
salt,  nitrate  of  pntawui  (saltpetre),  borax,  coal  in 
large  quantities  and  of  gn«*l  quality,  marble  of 
extraonlinary  beauty,  alal»aster,  granite,  lmhr- 
stone,  lime,  do.,  are  the  other  principal  mineral 
product*  of  the  state.  Mineral  springs  alxuind. 

It  was  known  from  the  statements  of  the  earlier 
visitors  of  the  country,  that  gold  had  Intcn  found, 
or  was  believed  to  exist,  in  California;  but  these 
statements  had  been  either  forgotten,  or  made  no 
impression,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  May,  or 
early  in  June,  1K48,  that  the  auriferous  dejxwits 
were  discovered  that  attracted  so  much  attention, 
and  had  such  wonderful  result*.  They  were  found 
on  the  S.  fork  of  the  American  river,  a tributary 
of  the  Sacramento,  at  a place  now  called  Coloma, 
The  news  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  unfMi- 
ralleled  richness  of  the  deposits  spread  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity ; and  before  the  end  of  the 
season  about  5,000  men  had  been  attracted  to 
the  s|*ot,  and  their  enterprise  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  acquisition  of  gold  worth  1,000.000/. 
sterling.  During  the  following  winter  informa- 
tion of  the  discovery  spread  on  all  sides,  and  to  a 
great  distance;  and  in  the  season  of  1*49,  immi- 
grants of  all  descriptions,  and  from  the  remotest  j 
countries,  including  Americans.  Mexicans,  Peru-  j 
vians,  Chilinos,  Europeans,  South-sea  islanders,  ’ 
and  Chinese  crowded  in  swarms  to  the  Sacra-  ; 
niento  and  its  atliuents.  A camp  of  at  least  ! 
10,000  Mexicans  is  said  to  have  been  formed.  1 
4 They  had,’  says  an  eye-witness,  ‘ quite  a city  of 
tents,  booths,  and  log  cabins;  hotels,  restaurants, 
stores,  and  shops  of  all  descriptions,  furnishing 
whatever  money  could  procure.  Ice  was  brought 
from  the  Sierra,  and  ice-cream?  added  to  other 
luxuries.  An  inclosure  made  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  treew.  and  lined  with  cotton  cloth, 
served  as  a sort,  of  amphitheatre  for  bull-tights; 
other  amusements,  characteristic  of  the  Mexicans, 
were  to  lx;  seen  iu  all  directions.’  The  foreigner* 
resorted  principally  to  the  S.  mines,  which  gave 
them  a great  superiority  in  numerical  force  over 
the  Americans,  and  enabled  them  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  richest  in  that  part  of  the 
country’. 

Government. — California  was  ceded  by  Mexico 
to  the  United  States  in  1848.  On  their  arrival 
in  California  the  immigrants  from  the  United 
States,  and  other  distant  countries,  found  them- 
selves in  a singular  position.  There  w’ere  very 
•few  inhabitants,  and  no  government  or  police  in 
the  country ; ami  the  immigrants  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  S|taui*h  laws,  by  which 
the  property  and  attain*  of  the  settlers  bad 
hitherto  been  regulated.  In  consequence,  the 
greatest  confusion  and  disorder  took  place.  The 
congress  of  the  United  States  soon  became  aware 
of  this  untoward  state  of  things,  and  of  the  ini- 
portanoc  of  the  vast  addition  made  to  its  terri- 
tory. Hut  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
organise  the  country  into  a new  state,  or  to 
subject  it  to  a constitutional  regimen,  were  ob- 
structed at  the  outset  by  the  formidable  difficulty 
of  deriding  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not 
be  allowed  iu  the  new  state ; and  the  disinclina- 


tion or  inability  of  Congress  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion prevented  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union  cither  as  a state  or  a territory. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Americans  in  the  country 
displayed  their  singular  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, by  promptly  and  unanimously  adopting  the 
manly  and  safe  course  of  forming  themselves  into 
a state.  In  June,  1849.  representatives  were  chosen 
in  all  parts  of  the  territory  to  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a constitution.  The  new  slate 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1850,  and  Sacra- 
mento declared  to  be  its  capital.  Hv  the  terms 
of  the  state  constitution,  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia consists  of  the  senate  and  assembly,  and 
convenes  annually  at  Sacramento  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January.  The  senate  is  composed  of 
forty  memU-rs,  chosen  from  twenty-eight  sena- 
torial districts,  and  the  term  of  office  is  two 
years.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  ex-officio  pre- 
sident of  the  senate.  The  assembly  is  composed 
of  eighty  members,  elected  annually,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  is  chosen  from  their  own  body. 
The  pay  of  the  nicmlters  of  the  legislature  is,  for 
the  first  ninety  days  of  the  session,  ten  dollars  r*cr 
day,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  five 
dollar*  j>er  day,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  four 
dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  of  travel  from  their 
residence  by  the  nearest  mail-route  to  the  capital. 

The  constitutional  amendments  provide  for 
biennial  sessions,  to  commence  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December.  Member*  of  the  assembly  are 
to  Ik;  chosen  for  two  years,  and  senator*  for  four 
years. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  su I 'joined  table 
shows  the  receipts  and  expenditure*  of  California 
for  thirteen  years,  from  1850  to  1802,  to  the  30th 
of  J une,  each  year : — 


Yrar* 

j Urccitite 

Ks|wndtture*  ' 

Dollar* 

Dollar* 

1850  . 

. I 8,188 

851,322 

1851  . 

. 330.796 

742.272 

185*  . 

. | ao;,.** 

1,020,239 

1858  . 

. 454.986 

1,456,818 

1 854 

. ! 1 ,02*2,647 

1 .499,265 

1858  . 

1,156.537 

1.471,937 

1*56  . 

. 7*3,290 

1 .932,796 

1857  . 

. 799,795 

1.018,209 

1858  . 

1,213,129 

983,353 

1859  . 

1,184,22* 

1,109,143 

1 890  . 

1,198,582 

1.165,718 

1 86|  . 

. 1,292,719 

1.402.091 

180*2  . 

1,031,629 

1,149,746 

Touils 

. 10,779,213 

1 

15,000,498 

10,779,213 

Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Receipts  ) 

4,281,255 

for  13  Years 

. . . ( 

Objects  of  expenditure  for  thirteen  year*,  from 
1850  to  1802  inclusive,  showing  aggregates  for 
that  period  for  each  class : — 

Dollar* 

Executive  . 1 .'223.-126 

Legislature  ....  3,237,103 

Judiciary  ....  1,833,526 

Printing  ....  1.27(1,749 

Schools  .....  W6,<KiO 

Hospitals  ....  699,562 

Indigent  Sick  . , . 85,110 

InMilic  As)  him  . . . 825,260 

State  PTi>on  ....  1,649,114 

Indian  Wars  ....  130,690 

Interest  State  Debt  . . 1,793,9*29 

Ponds  paid  ....  978.815 

belief  purposes  . . . 34-1,998 

Miscellaneous  . • . 1,048.897 

Total  for  13  Years  . 16,090,468 

it  K 2 
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The  total  debt  of  the  state,  funded  and  un-  I 
funded,  amounted  to  5,569,285  dollars  on  the  1st  | 
of  January,  1863.  The  greater  part  of  this  debt  j 
consisted  of  obligations  known  as  ‘ Ronds  of  1857/  | 
to  the  amount  of  3, 727, MM)  dollars,  the  whole  of , 
which  sum  was  spent  upon  harbours,  canals,  and  i 
•other  works  of  public  utility. 

Valuation  ami  'J'axation. — In  1862  the  assessed  , 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  Cali- 
fornia for  purposes  of  taxation  was  168,369.071 
dollars.  On  tins  there  was  assessed  for  state  uses  l 
u tax  of  62  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  amount-  j 
ing  to  994,228  dollars;  of  which  there  had  been' 
collected  to  December  of  that  year  4 1 2,399  dollars. 1 
For  the  purpose  of  raising  (in  jairt)  the  state  i 
quota  of  the  United  State's  direct  tax,  a pro-  | 
|**rty  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was  i 
assessed,  amounting  to  2*10,553  dollars;  also  for1 
the  same  puniose  a {>olLtnx  of  two  dollars  on  each  | 
taxable  poll  (estimated  to  number  130,000), 
making  260,000  dollars. 

The  state  owned,  in  1862,  in  all  8,807,680  acres  i 
of  lands  under  the  following  grants 


Grant  of  School  Lands  . 

6.7M.200 

„ Swamp  I .am Is 

] ,AOO,(HlO 

„ Internal  Improvement 

600.000 

„ Seminary 

46,080 

„ Public  buildings  . 

G,400 

Total 

7,807  ,G80 

A portion  of  this  land,  possessed  by  the  state,  | 
has  become  extremely  valuable  by  the  discovery  i 
of  new  mines. 

Hallways  and  Canah. — The  state  has  three  rail-  ! 
reads,  viz.  1.  The  California  Central,  43.x  m.  in  • 
length  : the  cost  of  this  read  and  equipment  is 
stated  at  1.900,000  dollars.  2.  The  Sacramento  , 
Valiev.  22.5  m.  in  length.  3.  The  Las  Marquisas.  j 
a railway  3.7  m.  in  length,  constructed  bv  General ! 
Fremont  on  his  mining  property  at  Mariposa,  ami ' 
is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  it  has  over-  ■ 
come  serious  engineering  difficulties.  There  are 
no  state  canals;  but  the  canals  constructed  by 
private  companies  for  purposes  of  mining  and 
navigation  are  of  extraordinary  extent.  In  1859 
there  were  5,726  miles  of  artificial  water-courses  ! 
constructed  for  mining-purposes,  at  a cost  of 
13,574,400  dollars.  A single  county  (El  Dorado)  J 
had  1,160  miles  of  these  canals.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of  aqueducts  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
four  or  five  of  the  larger  towns.  They  have  nearly 
or  quite  doubled  since  that  time. 

Steamers  make  the  passage  from  New  York 
ami  New  Orleans  to  Cbngres,  respectively,  in  ; 
about  seven  and  four  days;  and  allowing  three 
days  for  the  conveyance  of  freight  across  the 
Isthmus,  and  ten  days  for  the  voyage  from  Pa- 
nama to  San  Francisco,  the  passage  from  New 
York  to  the  latter  is  made  in  Iwetitv,  and  from 
New  Orleans  in  seventeen  days.  This  facility  of 
communication  is  of  no  lens  importance  to  the 
Atlantic  states  of  the  Union  than  to  California.  j 

History. — California  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo,  \ 
a Spaniard,  in  1542.  At  a later  period,  or  in 
1578,  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  along  its  shores, 
prolonging  bis  voyage  to  the  48th  deg.  of  lat. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  name  of  New  Albion 
lias  sometimes  been  given  to  the  country  N.  of 
San  Francisco;  though,  as  Humboldt  states,  this1 
designation,  if  employed  at  nil,  should  be  restricted  1 
to  the  country  extending  from  the  43rd  (the  X.  I 
limit  of  CabriUos  voyage)  to  the  4#th  deg,  of  lat.  I 
(N.  Espagne,  ii.  273.)  It  was  not  colonised  by 
the  Sjianinnls  till  1768.  The  latter  founded  esta-  J 
blishmenta  in  various  jrnrts  of  the  country  under 
the  named  of  Presidios  and  Missions;  the  former  j 


being  military  posts,  and  the  latter  a sort  of  semi- 
religious  foundations  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Franciscan  friars.  Like  the  Jesuits,  these  fathers 
exerted  themselves  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  the 
art  of  husl Mindiy,  and  apparently  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  Rut  here,  as  in  other  pares, 
the  civilisation  of  the  Indians  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  forced  and  factitious:  and  when  the 
missions  were  deserted  bv  the  friars  the  natives 
relapsed  into  their  original  barbarism.  Their 
numlicrs  have  since  rapidly  declined;  ami  it  is 
probable  that  at  no  distant  period  the  race  will  be 
entirely  extirpated.  The  Americans  seem  gene- 
rally to  regard  them  ns  a sort  of  /era  natunr, 
or  at  best  as  irreclaimable  barluirians  without  the 
pale  of  humanity. 

In  1830,  California  began  to  be  resorted  to  by 
American  and  English  hunters  and  other  adven- 
turers; who  soon  In'gan  to  think  of  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  feeble  dominion  of  Mexico. 
The  latter  was  overthrown  in  1836.  Subsequently 
the  country  became  a prey  to  all  sorts  of  disorders ; 
adventurers  from  the  United  States  ami  Mexico 
alternately  getting  the  ascendancy.  At  length  a 
war  broke  out  in  1846  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico;  and  the  latter,  having  been  defeated 
at  all  points,  finally  ceded  California  to  the  Union 
in  1x48. 

CALLAH  (EL). a town  of  Barbary, reg.  Algiers, 
on  a mountain,  and  surrounded  by  ramifications 
of  the  Atlas,  15  m.  NE.  Mascara.  It  is  a dirty 
and  ill-contrived  town,  having  neither  drains, 
lavement,  nor  causeways.  It  has  a citadel,  and 
a large  manufactory  of  carpets  and  burnooses , or 
woollen  cloaks.  Several  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  engaged  in  the  same  employment. 
Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  the  (Jit/ui 
or  Apfac  of  Ptolemy. 

CALLAN,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kilkenny, 
prov.  Leinster,  on  the  King's  River,  an  affluent  of 
the  Nore,  72  m.  SW.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop.  2,331 
in  1861,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  It.  Catho- 
lics, The  town  was  anciently  walled  and  a place 
of  considerable  strength ; but  was  stormed  ami  dis- 
mantled by  Cromwell  in  1650.  The  streets  form 
a cross,  with  lanes  branching  from  them,  and  the 
houses  are,  in  general,  very  indifferent.  The  parish 
chinch  was  anciently  a monastic  building;  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  modem.  There  is  also 
an  Augustine  friary,  with  a large  chapel,  a na- 
tional school,  a disjiensarv,  and  a loan  fund.  A 
party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed  here.  The 
corporation,  which  consists  of  a sovereign,  bur- 
gesses. ami  freemen,  returned  two  mem.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it.  was  dis- 
franchised. The  liberties  extend  to  n consider- 
able distance  round  the  town.  The  only  trade  is 
in  grain.  Markets  are  held  in  a small  market- 
house,  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays;  and  for  pigs, 
on  every  Monday  from  January  to  May.  Fairs 
are  held  on  4th*May,  13th  June,  10th  July.  21st 
August,  loth  October,  4th  November,  ami  14th 
Decemlier. 

CALLENDER,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
valley  of  Menteith,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Teith.  16  m.  XW.  Stirling,  on  a branch 
of  the  Scottish  Central  railway.  Pop.  884  in  1861. 
The  village  may  l*e  regarded  as  the  threshold  of 
the  Highlands  In  this  quarter,  and  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  cxeept  the  S.  bv  stupendous  moun- 
tains, forming  part,  of  the  Grampians;  Renlcdi, 
the  highest  ami  most  striking,  being,  8,009  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  1,200.  Gaelic 
and  English  are  both  spoken,  ami  the  Highland 
dress  is  partially  worn.  A classical  interest  has 
been  imparted  to  this  town,  ami  to  the  district 
with  which  it  is  connected,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
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poem  of 4 The  Lady  of  the  Lake.’  Loch  Katherine 
and  the,  Trusachs  bris'led  country’),  so  celebrated 
in  that  poem,  He  10  m.  W.  from  Callander.  The 
activity  and  prosperity  which  mark  this  neat  little 
village  are  chiefly  ascii  bablo  to  the  advantages  it 
derives  from  lying  in  the  line  of  the  great  thorough- 
fan*  leading  to  these  romantic  scenes.  The  village 
is  Imilt  on  feus,  or  building  leases,  holding  «»f  the 
noble  family  of  I'erth,  to  each  of  which  is  attached 
an  acre  or  more,  of  ground,  so  that  each  family 
haa  a source  of  employment  within  itself,  altn<>«t 
peculiar  to  Callander.  The  only  public  build- 
ing in  the  town  is  the  parish  church,  a modem 
edifice,  with  a spire.  It  has  also  an  efficient  [Mirish 
school. 

CALLAO,  a sea-port  town  of  Peru,  about  6 m. 
W.  from  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  the  N. 
side  of  a projecting  tongue  of  laud,  opposite  to  the  | 
barren  island  of  San  Loren/.o,  which  protects  the  j 
W.  side  of  its  bay;  lat.  12°  if  45"  S.,  long.  77°  4' 
10"  W.  'fhe  houses  in  the  town  are  mean  and 
poor,  with  mud  walls  and  flat  roofs.  It  is  well  i 
fortified.  The  roadstead  is  by  far  the  best  on  the  1 
Peruvian  coast,  with  good  anchorage  in  from  7 to  J 
10  fathoms.  There  is  a rudely  constructed  pier,  i 
within  which  vessels  of  large  burden  may  load  and  | 
unload.  There  is  a very  good  carriage  road  from 
Callao  to  Lima.  The  present  town  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin;  the  former  town  having 
been  wholly  destroyed  and  submerged  in  a dread- 
ful earthquake  that  occurred  in  174b,  which  also 
destroyed  great  part  of  lama.  In  calm  weather 
the  ruins  of  the  old  town  are  still  visible  under 
the  water  at  a short  distance  from  the  present 
town.  In  November,  1*20,  Lord  Cochrane  cut 
out  the  Esmeralda,  a large  Spanish  ship  of  war. 
from  under  the  guns  of  the  castles  of  Callao. 
These  surrendered  to  the  Independents  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year. 

CALLE  (LA),  or  EL  CALLAH,  a town  of  Al- 
geria, prov.  Constantine.  Pop.  1,20b  in  1861.  The 
town  contains  a factory  founded  by  the  French  Afri- 
can Company.  It  stands  on  a peninsulatad  rode ! 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  This  was  formerly  I 
the  principal  seat  of  the  coral  fishery  carried  on  I 
along  the  Barbary  coast.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Algerines  in  1*27. 

CALLIANEE.an  ink  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  I 
Aurungahad,  presid.  Bombay,  24  m.  N E.  that  city:  ! 
lat.  I tr°  16'  N.,  long.  73°  15‘  E.  It.  is  the  cap.  of , 
a distr.  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  on  the  S.  j 
bank  of  the  Cailas  river,  surrounded  by  mins:  it  1 
is,  however,  populous,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in 
cocoa-nuts,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  brass,  and  earthen- 
ware. It  sustained  many  sieges  during  the  wars  I 
between  the  Moguls  and  Mahratta*.  The  district 
of  CalUanee  is  a strong  hilly  country  extending 
along  the  sen-coast,  opposite  the  Lslamls  of  Bombay.  ! 
Salsettc.  Ac.,  bounded  E.  by  the  \V.  Ghauts,  and 
containing  t he  towus  of  Bassein,  Pan  well,  Cliowl, 
Baja  pour.  Ac. : its  towns  are  large  and  tolerably 
well  peopled;  but  its  villages  small,  meanly  built, 
and  thinlv  scattered. 

CALL1NGTON.  a town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Cornwall,  middle  div.,  E.  Inind.  Area  of  par. 
2,600  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  2,202  in  1861.  The  town, 
in  a low  and  unpleasant  situation,  is  7 in.  88W. 
Tavistock.  It  was  made  a bor.  in  the  27th  of 
Elizabeth,  and  returned  two  mem.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  that  period  down  to  the  |ia*sing  of  the 
Beform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  'I  he  right . 
of  election  was  in  the  owners  of  burgage  ten urcs 
paying  scot  and  lot. 

CALLOSA  DE  KNSABBIA,  a town  of  Spain,  j 
prov.  Alicante,  1*  m.  SSW.  Dcnin.  Pop,  8,900 in 
1*57.  The  town  stands  near  the  confluence  of  i 
the  Caudal est  and  Algar,  in  a mountainous  | 


| country  that  produces  tine  raisins,  and  excellent 
wine,  alndonds,  and  fruit, 

CALLOSA  DE  SEGURA,  a town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Alicante,  four  m.  E.  Orihuela,  on  the  river 
Segura.  Pop.  3,876  in  1867.  Charcoal,  known 
by  the  name  of  a run  ha,  is  here  manufactured 
from  the  stalks  of  hemp ; it  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
and  is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  that  made 
for  the  Spanish  artillery. 

CALM  AH,  or  KALMAR,  a sea-port  town  of 
Sweden,  cap.  prefecture  of  same  name,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Baltic,  separating 
the  island  of  (Eland  from  the  continent,  90  in. 
NEE.  of  Carlscrona;  lat.  56°  40'  30"  N„  long.  16° 
2b'  15"  E.  Pop.  15,951  in  1860.  The  town  stands 
on  the  small  inland  of  Quarnholm,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  mainland,  where  there  is  a sub- 
urb, by  a bridge  of  taints.  It  is  built  of  wood,  and 
is  strongly  fortified.  The  castle,  in  the  suburb, 
formerly  looked  ‘upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,  is  now  occupied  as  a house  of  correction. 
Culmar  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  an  aca- 
demy and  a dockyard.  The  cathedral  is  a line 
stone  building ; and  the  mansion  of  the  prefect,  the 
town-hall,  and  some  other  public  edifices,  are  of 
the  same  enduring  material.  Its  port  is  small,  hut 
safe  ami  commodious.  There  are  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs,  tobacco,  and  |M»tash.  Previously 
to  the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Schonen  and 
Blekingen  to  Sweden,  this  town  was  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  at  present.  Its  impor- 
tance as  a fortress  has  declined  ; and  its  commerce, 
which  was  formerly  very  considerable,  has  been 
mostly  transferred  to  Stockholm;  but  timber, 
alum,  tar,  and  hemp,  an*  still  ex|»orted. 

This  is  a very  old  town.  Having  l*oen  burnt 
down  in  1047,  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  island  of  Quarn- 
holm,  being  previously  situated  on  the  mainland, 
where  its  suburb  now  stands.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  very  important  events  in  Swedish 
history.  Here,  in  1397,  was  concluded  the  famous 
treaty  which  united  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  under  the  vigorous  sceptre 
of  Queen  Margaret,  surnomed  the  Northern  Semi- 
ram is.  But  in  its  consequences  this  treaty  was 
very  ruinous  to  Sweden,  llcre  also,  in  1520,  Gus- 
tavos Vasa  disembarked  to  deliver  liis  country 
from  the  domination  of  foreigners  and  of  a san- 
guinary tyrant.  Louis  Will,  resided  at  Calmar 
in  1804,  and  erected  at  Stensiv  a tablet  in  honour 
of  Gustavos.  In  1800  a tire  destroyed  a great 
number  of  the  houses,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
academy. 

CALNE,  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Wilts,  hund.  Caine,  89  m.  \V.  from 
London  by  road,  anil  99  ra.  by  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  parliament,  bur.  6,179,  and  munie. 
tair.  2,494  in  1861.  The  borough  formerly  com- 
prised *85  acres ; but  the  Boundary  Act  made  the 
limits  of  the  part  bor.  coincident  with  those  of  the 
par.  The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  is  well  built,  with  stone  houses,  and  is  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  a large 
ancient  structure,  has  u tower  by  Inigo  Jones; 
and  there  are  various  dissenting  chapels.  The 
town-lmll  was  erected  at  the  ex|»ense  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  I«ansdowne.  The  grammar  school,  founded 
ill  1660,  has  two  exhibitions  to  Queen’s  College, 

4 ixford ; and  then;  are  British  and  national  schools, 
Sunday  schools.  There  an*  flax  and  water  mills. 
A branch  of  the  Wjlts  and  Berks  canal  communi- 
cates with  the  town,  and,  together  with  the  rail- 
way, much  facilitates  its  trade. 

Caine  is  a ta»r.  by  prescription : it  lagan  to  send 
mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  ; 
and  regularly  bent  2 mcm.  from  the  reign  of 
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Richard  IT.  down  to  the  {tossing  of  the  Reform  Act.  | 
which  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  mem.,  ami  at  the  | 
same  time  extended  the  limits  of  the  bor.  as  stated  i 
above.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of 
voting  was  in  the  burgesses,  who  might  be  inde- 
finitely increased*  Registered  electors  184  in  1861. 
llowood,  the  magnificent  scat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lattsdowne,  lies  about  1 J m.  W.  from  the  town. 

CALVADOS,  n dep.  of  France,  so  called  from  a 
chain  of  rocks  of  that  name  that  stretches  along 
part  of  its  coast,  Isiunded  X.  by  the  English 
Channel,  K.  by  the  dep.  Eure,  S.  by  Orne,  and  W. 
by  that  of  La  Mam  he.  Area  5.V».*>‘.»3  hectares, 
pim.  4X0.A92  in  1861,  Surface  mostly  flat,  the 
only  hills  of  any  consequence  lieing  iti  the  arrond.  , 
of  Vire,  in  the  S\V.  corner  of  the  dep.  Soil  of  the  J 
plains  composed  principally  of  calcareous  clay;  the  ' 
soil  of  the  valleys,  of  which  them  are  several  of 
large  extent,  is  principally  alluvial,  and  that  of 
the  hilly  parts  sandy.  Minerals  uiiirn|s>rtant,  with 
the  exception  of  coal,  of  which  about  840  quint, 
(met.)  are  annually  produced  at  Lit  try.  C limate  ! 
rather  cold  and  moist.  Then?  are  several  rivers,  ! 
luit  none  of  them  is  navigable  for  any  considerable 
extent  inland.  Coast*  in  most  parts  inaccessible:  j 
ami  the  dep.  has  no  g*xid  harbour.  Pasturage  is 
more  attended  to  than  tillage;  but  the  latter  is  in 
a more  advanced  state  than  in  most  other  depart- 
ments. The  average  produce  of  wheat  is  estimated 
at  alsmt  1,400,000  lioct. ; and  that  of  linrlev,  oats, 
rye,  and  buckwheat  may  he  taken  at  al*»ut  as 
much  more.  Apples  are  largely  cultivated,  and  ' 
cider  Is  the  common  beverage  of  the  country.  The  i 
potato  culture  has  recently  been  much  extended.  j 
Oxen  but  little  used  in  tield  lalnmr.  Meadows 
very  extensive,  extending  over  alxjut  123,000  hec- 
tares, and  their  management  well  understood.  In 
the  valleys,  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fattened  for 
the  markets  of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Caen.  They  are  ( 
I h i tight  leaa  in  the  dc|Mirtmeut*  of  Fitiisterre,  ( 
Cotcs-du-Nonl,  Sarthc,  and  Mayenne.  The  dairy 
is  also  an  object  of  much  attention;  and  huge  I 
quantities  of  siqierior  butter  and  cheese  an?  pro-  j 
duced.  Total  stock  of  cattle  estimated  at  Bin, 000  \ 
head.  The  horse*  of  this  |uirt  of  Normandy  arc  I 
reckoned  the  finest  in  France:  st<n*k  estimated  at 
*0,000,  exclusive  of  12,000  mules  and  assea.  Sheep  ' 
have  been  vastly  improved  during  the  present  ! 
century.  Anmiul  produce  of  wool  310,000  kilogs. 
Great  numbers  of  legs  are  fattened.  The  forests 
cover  nearly  40,00b  hectares.  The  hire  manufac- 
tory is  widely  diffused,  particularly  about  Caen  ; 
and  the  spinning  and  wearing  of  cotton  and  wool 
occupy  a great  number  of  hands ; there  are.  also, 
paper-mills,  nil-mills,  tanneries,  rv  tin  cries  of  beet-  j 
root  and  foreign  sugar  with  distilleries.  The  ' 
mackerel  and  herring  fishery  Is  successfully  carried  1 
on  along  the  const.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  7 I 
arrond.  Principal  towns,  Caen,  LLxicux,  Bayetix,  l 
Falaise,  llouiieiir,  mid  Vire. 

CAL VI,  a sca-|H»rt  town  of  Corsica,  N\V.  coast 
of  the  i'land,  on  an  elevate«l  peninsula  in  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name;  Lit.  42°  84'  7"  N„  long. 
8°  45'  16"  E.  \ Pop.  2,009  in  lXtil.  The  town  has 
a good  harbour  and  road;  but  derives  its  prim  *ipal 
consequence  from  its  strong  citadel,  flanked  with 
live  bastions.  It  was  taken  bv  the  English  in 
1704.  but  not  till  after  a siege  of  51  days. 

CAMARGUE  (LA),  a river  island  of  France?, 
dep.  Bouch  e*-du -Rhone,  Ining.  in  fact,  the  delta 
of  the  Rhone.  It  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  ex- 
tends from  Arles  to  the  sea;  having  E.  the  Great 
Rhone,  or  main  branch  of  the  river,  X.nnd  \V.  the 
Little  Rhone,  and  S.  the  sea.  It  is  quite  Hat.  and 
i*  sup|M»*«ed  to  contain  about  55,00* > hectares,  of 
which  aUnit  1 2,0*10,  lying  principally  along  the 
river,  are  cultivated  ; the  rust  consists  of  lagoons. 


marches,  and  wastes.  The  lagoons,  particularly 
that  of  Vulearis,  are  very  extensive:  they  are 
mostly  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island  and 
along  the  sea  coast,  where  the  ground  is  lowest. 
Except  in  certain  districts,  where  sand  predomi- 
nates, the  soil  is,  in  general,  very  fertile.  The 
cultivated  portion  produces  excellent  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley;  and  the  marshes  ami  other 
grounds  feed  large  flocks  of  sheep  during  winter, 
with  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  The 
latter  have  many  properties  of  the  Arab  horses, 
and  are  hardy,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  saddle. 
The  oxen  are  a small  breed,  but  strong  and  active; 
and  being  bred  up  in  a state  of  the  most  perfect 
freedom,  are  very  wild.  Considerable  tracts  are 
covered  with  a salt  efflorescence,  a consequence  of 
the  subsoil  consisting  of  sea  sand.  The  pernicious 
influence  of  this  salt  impregnation  is  in  some  parte 
counteracted  bv  inundating  the  country  with  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone.  A good  deal  of  salt  is  pro- 
ducts L It  is  proposed  to  attempt  the  drainage  of 
the  lagoon  and  marshes,  by  cutting  a canal  for 
that  purfiose.  In  summer  the  air  is  very  unhealthy. 

CAMBAY,  a marit.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Gujerat,  in  the  Guicowar’s  dotn.,  formerly  a cele- 
brated  and  flourishing  sea-port,  hut  now  much 
decayed  through  the  tilling  up  of  the  bay,  at  the 
head  of  which  it  stands,  by  the  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  72  m.  XX  W.  Surat,  200 
in.  X’.  Bombay.  Fop.  about  10,000,  almust  equally 
divided  between  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  Va- 
rious Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  edifices  are  still 
to  be  seen,  amongst  which  is  a very  beautiful 
mosque,  close  to  the  nawaub’s  resilience  : its  main 
court  contains  800  pillars  of  a handsome  red  sand- 
stone, the  material  for  which  was  brought,  it  Ls 
said,  from  Cutch.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
a subterranean  temple,  said  by  some  to  bo  of  Jain, 
but  lielieved  by  others  to  be  of  Bnddhic  origin  : it 
consists  of  two  chambers,  one  over  the  other,  and 
about  20  ft.  sq.  In  the  lower  chamber  three  sides 
are  occupied  by  empty  niche*;  in  the  fourth  there 
is  a double  row  of  white  marble  idols,  having  iu 
their  centre  a gigantic  idol  7 or  8 ft.  high : they 
an*  all  alike,  with  a mild  asiiect,  the  legs  crossed, 
and  a lotos  flower  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  the 
upper  room  the  figure*  are  similar,  and  in  one 
corner  there  is  a black  marble  idol  of  the  same 
size  and  appearance  as  the  one  beneath  ; nolle  of 
the  other  figures  here  are  more  than  2 ft.  high. 
Many  emigrants  from  Persia  formerly  settled  here, 
after  the  civil  wars  in  that  country  and  conquest* 

| of  Nadir  Shah;  and  it  has  still  thirty  or  forty 
l'arsce  families.  The  silversmiths  here  emboss 
[ very  neatly,  bv  filling  the  articles  to  be  operated 
«>n  with  gum  lac,  and  then  punching  the  figures 
! with  n small  chisel;  hut  the  chief  industry  consists 
j in  the  manufacture  of  cornelian,  bloodstone, agate, 

I Ac.  ornaments.  These  stones,  when  intended  for 
I In-ad*,  are  chipped  into  a roundish  figure,  and 
afterwards  rolled  together  in  bags  for  several 
j weeks,  till  they  become  perfectly  spherical : w hen 
a flat  surface  is  required,  the  stone*  are  sawn  by 
means  of  a mixture  of  gum  lac  and  quartzose  sub- 
I stances,  which  readily  fuse  together,  and  harden 
as  they  cool,  when  they  are  formed  into  cutting 
instrument*.  Cambay  formerly  exerted  silks, 
| chintzes,  gold,  stuffs.  Arc.;  but  these  manufacture* 
have  dwindled  away:  the  town  was  given  up  as  a 
trading  station.  Heavy  goods  have  almost  ceased 
being  shipped  at  Cambay,  and  most  of  the  Gujerat 
cotton  is  now  sent  to  Gogo.  The  surrounding 
country  is  pleasant  and  rich,  but  not  generally  well 
cultivated;  it  yields  ample  returns  of  wheat  and 
Hindostanee  grains,  indigo,  cotton,  oil-seed*,  and 
excellent  tobacco:  some  grain  and  indigo  arc  cx- 
| l*orted  to  Bombay,  ami  tobacco,  from  which  many 
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imitat  ions  of  Manilla  cheroots  are  made.  This  I incisions  in  the  bark,  from  which  the  gum  exudes, 
city  and  territory  prospered  under  the  Moguls;  in  l and  is  collected  in  vessels,  in  which  it  soon  be- 
1781)  it  was  tributary  to  the  Muhrntta  peishwa,  ' 
since  whose  fall  his  rights  have  devolved  on  the 
British  gov.,  to  whom  the  nabob  yields  alle- 
giance. ‘ - # 

CAMBERWELL,  a par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  tities,  and  imports  silks,  China  and  lacquered 
K.  tliv.  Brixton,  hund.  a suburb  of  the  mctrojioh>.  ware,  tea,  sweetmeats,  tin,  and  tvtenague.  (See 
on  its  S.  aide.  Area  4,570  acres.  Pop.  28,231  in  Saigon.)  In  person,  manners,  laws,  and  state  of 
1*31,  and  71,188  in  1861.  The  more  ancient  part  of ; civilisation,  the  inhahitantsmore  closely  resemble 
what  was  formerly  designated  the  village  oi  Cam-  [ the  Siamese  than  any  other  people:  most  of 
berwell,  including  the  Green,  is  mostly  occupied  them  are  Buddhists;  but  there  are  a few  Christiana, 
by  shops,  and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  | The  latter  faith  was  first  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
works  of  the  S.  London  Company.  The  more  ! guese  .Jesuits  in  1624. 

modem  mansions  are  mostly  detached  handsome  In  1809,  in  consequence  of  dissensions  in  the, 
houses,  occupying  the  rising  ground  to  the  S.  country,  it  was  invaded  by  both  the  Siamese 
and  SE.  of  the  former;  known  as  the  Grove, ! and  Aniunese,  when  the  latter  made  themselves 
Champion,  Denmark,  and  Hcmc  hills.  Within  the  ' masters  of  Penomlieng,  the  modem  capital,  to- 
last  few  years,  the  whole  of  Camberwell  has  been  gether  with  the  person  of  the  king,  ami  took 
greatly  intersected  by  railways.  The  parish  church,  ■ possession  of  a large  tract  of  country  on  the  sea- 
suppo«iedtohaveheetibuiltiiil520,aiidciilaigedand  coast,  from  communication  with  which,  the  Em- 
improved  in  1786,  is  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  hnv-  j |iemr  of  Anam,  in  1819,  interdicted  all  foreigners, 
ing  a low  embattled  tower,  with  many  interesting  ; declaring  Saigon  the  emporium  of  his  S.  provinces, 
monuments.  There  are  numerous  other  churches,  : In  1820,  the  final  partition  of  this  country  took 
among  them  Camden  Church,  and  one  beside  the  place. 

Surrey  Canal,  built  by  the  church  commissioners  Camho.ja,  an  ini.  town  of  India  beyond  the 
in  the  Grecian  style,  ami  forming  the  district  ' Ganges,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  territory, 

church  of  St.  George.  There  ore  also  a great  j on  both  sides  the  Mekon.  nearly  200  m.  from  tlm 

number  of  dissenting  chajs-ls;  a free  grammar-  sea;  lat.  13°  N.,  long.  104°  35  E.  The  Chinese 
school,  founded  in  1618  for  12  boys,  is  endowed  writers  of  the  13th  century  give  a very  florid  de- 
wit h an  estate  valued  at  200/.  a year.  There  is  a script  ion  of  its  magnificence  at  that  period,  but  it 
green-coat  school,  on  the  national  plan,  on  Cam-  Is  now  in  a state  of  decay, 
berwell  Green,  and  a similar  one,  attached  to  CAMBOl.'KNK,  or  CAMBORNE,  a town  and 
Camden  church,  founded  in*  1810;  3 or  4 other  par.  of  England,  co.  Cornwall,  liund.  Penwith. 
schools  have  small  endowments  ; ami  there  are  | Area  of  par.  6,900  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  14,056,  and 
some  minor  charities.  The  grounds  of  the  S.  j of  town,  7,208  in  1861.  I bis  is  a neatly-built* 

Mctro|»olitan  Cemetery,  in  this  parish,  form  an  and,  for  the  most  irnrt,  modem  town,  on  an  cle- 

extensive  enclosure,  tastefully  laid  out,  with  a ' vated  site,  12  m.  \\  NW.  Falmouth,  near  the  SW. 
chajiel  and  other  offices  ami  catacombs.  The  limits  of  the  chief  mining  district  of  the  co.,  many 
agricultural  portion  of  the  parish  is  fertile ; and  of  the  oldest  and  most  productive  mines  of  tin 
market-gardens  and  nurseries  employ  part  of  , ami  copper  being  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  |M>|>ulation.  The  majority,  however,  are  more  j and  furnishing  employment,  not  only  to  the  inhab. 
or  less  engaged  in  the  general  business  of  the  of  the  town,  hut  to  the  3 or  4 considerable  ham- 
metropolis.  The  Surrey  t 'anal  terminates  in  it.  lets,  amt  the  cottages  every  where  dispersed  over 
On  Lmllaml  Hill,  S.  of  'Camberwell,  was  a quadri-  1 the  fairish.  The  church  is  a handsome  structure, 
lateral  Roman  camp,  with  a double  entrenchment.  in  the  latter  Gothic  style:  there  is  also  a chapel 
In  digging  the  canal,  in  1809,  a Roman  way  was  of  ease,  and  several  largo  dissenting  chapels, 
discovered,  formed  of  square  blocks  of  chalk,  chiefly  for  the  various  sections  of  the  Wesleyan 
secured  with  oak  piles  which  has  made  some  I Methodists;  a free  school,  founded  in  1763,  for 
suppose  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Romnu  i 12  bova  ami  8 girls,  has  a revenue  of  21/. ; there 
legions  lirst  crossed  the  Thames:  8 ancient  wells,  I are  also  several  large  Sunday  schools.  Market, 
on  Well  Hill,  in  the  (>arish,  are  supposed  to  have  I Saturday;  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  March  7,  Whit- 
origitiaicd  the  name.  j Tuesday,  June  29,  ami  Nov.  11.  Petty  sessions 

CAMBOJA,  or  CAMBODIA,  a country  of  for  the  bund,  are  held  weekly  in  the  town. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  formerly  one  of  the  CAM  BRA  V,  a well-fort itied  tow  n of  France, 
nu*st  flourishing  in  that  peninsula;  but  at  present  dep.  diuXord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  riglit  lumk  of 
divided  between  the  empire  of  Anam  and  the  the  Scheldt,  32  tn.  8.  Lille ; oil  the  Northern 
kingdom  of  Siam.  It  lies  between  lat.  8°  30'  and  , railway.  Pop.  22,557  in  1861.  Its  fortifications 
15°  3<Z  X.,  and  long.  108°  and  107°  E. ; having  | were  improved  by  Vauban,  ami  it  is  further  de- 
ls’. Laos,  E.  Cochin  Chinn,  W.  Siam,  and  S.  the  fended  by  a strong  citadel.  It  is  pretty  well 
ocean.  It  Is  enclosed  E.  and  W.  by  two  of  the  built,  and  has  a magnificent  place  darme*.  Its 
great  mountain  chains,  which,  passing  S.  from  i principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
Yunnan,  traverse  the  Ultra-Gangctic  jieninsula;  1 hotel  de  ville,  ami  the  theatre.  It  1ms  a tribunal 
on  the  sea-shore,  it  presents  a vast  alluvial  flat,  ( of  original  jurisdiction,  a communal  college,  a 
stretching  for  a considerable  distance  inland.  It  j diocesan  seminary,  with  330 scholars;  a secondary 
has  several  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Mekon,  ranks  school,  a society  of  emulation  ; with  schools  of 
amongst  the  hugest  in  Asia:  and  another,  the  design,  sculpture,  {tainting,  and  anatomy;  and  a 
river  of  Saigon,  is  perhaps,  in  all  respects,  the  public  library,  containing  50; 000  volumes, 
line*!  river  in  that  continent  for  navigation.  The  j Cambray  was  formerly  mi  archbishopric;  and 
interior  of  i’uinboja  is  scarcely  at  all  known  by  \ has  to  Ismst  of  having  had  Fenelon,  who  died 
Europeans:  it  contains  large  forests,  producing  here  in  1716,  among  its  prelates.  In  1793,  during 
some  teak,  and  many  mio  trees,  a hard  black  the  revolutionary  phreuxy,  the  body  of  Fenelon 
timber,  called  gu w,  eagle  and  rosewood,  anil  was  tom  from  the  grave,  and  the  lead  of  his  coffin 
various  other  woods  lit  for  cabinet-work,  dye-  cast  into  bullets.  The  old  cathedral  was,  at  the 
woods,  areen.  stick  lac,  sugar-cane,  and  pepjicr.  same  time,  totally  destroyed.  A handsome,  monu- 
Tlic  celebrated  gamboge  gum  is  said  to  be  ob-  meut,  the  work  of  David  the  sculptor,  was  erected 
tained  from  a sjiecies  of  Gurdnia , by  making  to  th  c memory  of  Fenelon,  in  the  present  cat  be- 


comes concrete,  ana  m ior  tne  market  witmmt 
farther  preparation.  Besides  the  articles  already 
mimed,  Cumboja  exports  cardamoms,  ivory,  hides, 

Imnu.  hnnmi.  ilrifil  Hdi.  Stv  in  ronHidiTiililo  nunn. 
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dral,  in  1825,  under  which  his  remains  have  been 
deposited.  In  1 802,  the  archbishopric  of  Cam  bray 
was  changed  into  a bishopric. 

This  town  has  been  long  famous  for  its  manu- 
facture of  tine  linens  and  lawns,  whence  all  simi-  j 
lar  fabrics  are  called  in  England  cambric*.  It 
also  produces  thread ; carries  on  several  branches 
of  the  cotton  manufacture ; and  has  soap-works, 
tanneries,  and  salt-refineries.  A greater  number 
of  hands  an;  occupied  in  the  adjoining  communes  j 
iu  the  liuen  manufacture.  It  has  a considerable  j 
trade  in  wool,  flax,  butter  and  hops.  The  trnvigu-  j 
tion  of  the  Scheldt  begins  here*,  and  it  coimnuni-  1 
cates  with  St.  Queutin  by  a canal. 

This  is  a very  ancient  city,  having  l>cen  a place  j 
of  considerable  importance  under  the  Romans.  • 
It  Is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the 
fumous  league,  known  by  its  name,  concluded 
here  in  1507,  against  the  republic  of  Venice;  ami 
for  a treaty  of  peace  negotiated  in  1520  between 
Francis  I.  ami  Charles  V.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  ami  was  con- 
tinued to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimcgucn.  The 
British  t«*>k  it  by  escalade  in  1815,  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of  Eng- 
land, having  N.  co.  Lincoln,  E.  Norfolk  ami 
Suffolk,  S.  Essex  ami  Hertford,  and  W.  Bedford. 
Buckingham,  and  Northampton.  Area  548,180 
acres,  of  which  about  500.000  are  supposed  to  be 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Fop.  181,585  in 
18(51.  Surface,  except  in  the  S.  pints,  where  it 
is  diversified,  for  the  most  part  flat  and  naked. 
Soil  clayey  and  stubborn.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  is  watered  be- 
sides by  the  Cam  and  the  None,  or  Nen.  The 
most  northerly  portion  of  the  co.  consists  princi- 
pally of  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which 
has  separate  jurisdiction  within  itself.  This  dis- 
trict, which  is  naturally  a marsh,  is  included* 
w ithin  the  great  level  of  the  fens;  and  is  rendered 
habitable  only  by  a most  expensive  system  of 
<1  niiu age,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  and  con- 
veyed away  in  channels,  kept  at  a higher  level 
than  the  surrounding  country.  Agriculture  is  in  j 
rather  a backward  state,  the  land  under  tillage  > 
being  frequently  foul  and  out  of  order.  Wheat,  i 
oats,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops 
in  the  fens;  and  barley  in  the  elevated  grounds.  ; 
Flax  ami  hemp  are  also  raised  in  the  fens ; and 
cole  is  extensively  cultivated  as  food  for  sheep. 
The  rich  meadows  iti  the  valley  watered  hv  the 
Cam  arc  princq>ally  appropriated  to  the  dairy 
husbandry,  and  Cambridge  butter  has  long  en- 
joyed a high  reputation.  The  large,  thin,  cream 
cheese,  made  at  Cottcnham,  is  admitted  to  be  the  ! 
first  of  its  class.  Heavy  cart  horses  are  exten- 
sively bred.  The  rich  grass  lands  are  mostly 
depastured  by  short-horned  cattle  ami  long- 
woolled  sheep.  Cambridge,  as  well  as  Hunting-  ! 
don,  is  overrun  with  pigeon-houses.  Estates  of  1 
all  sizes:  some  large,  hut  many  small,  some  being 
worth  only  from  20/.  to  504,  and  1004  a year. 
Size  of  farms  equally  various,  and  held  mostly  at 
will.  Farm-houses  inferior,  and  cottages  de- 
cidedly ‘bail.’  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no 
importance.  The  co.  contains  18  bunds.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  167  parishes.  Princi- 
pal towns,  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wubeacb.  In  1861 
it  bad  07,034  iuhab.  houses.  It  sends  7 minis, 
to  the  11.  of  (*.,  viz.  5 for  the  co.,  2 for  the  Dili-  1 
versity,  and  2 for  the  bor.  of  Cambridge.  Regis-  i 
tered  electors  for  the  co.  7.176  in  1865.  The; 
gross  estimated  rental  assessed  to  poor  rale  was  i 
1)50,501(4  in  1861,  ami  the  amount  assessed  to 
property  tax  was  1,026,370/  in  1857,  and 
1,140,020/.  in  1862. 


Cambridge,  a purl.  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
co.  Cambridge,  bund,  llcndish,  the  scat  of  one  of 
the  great  English  universities,  on  the  Cam. ; 48 
in.  X.  by  E.  London  by  road,  and  57$  m.  bv  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Fop,  26,361  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  in  an  extensive  level  tract,  that  scarcely 
presents  any  inequality,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gog  Magog  hills,  4 m.  SW.  of  the  town ; and  the 
greater  part  of  its  public  structures,  with  their 
walks  and  gardens,  are  embosomed  in  wood. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  approach  to 
Cambridge  is  unimpressive;  but  the  noble  chapel 
of  King's  Cellege,  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's,  aiul 
the  spire  of  Trinity  Church,  rise  above  the  trees, 
and  break  the  general  uniformity  of  the  outline. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  town  stands  on  the  SE. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow 
and  irregular.  There  ore  two  principal  lines, 
which  unite  on  the  NK.  side,  near  the  iron  bridge 
over  the  Cam ; from  these  smaller  streets  diverge 
on  either  side,  all  of  which  are  paved,  sewered, 
ami  lighted  by  gas.  The  chief  supply  of  water  is 
derived  from  a spring  3 m.  distant,  and  conveyed 
by  an  aqueduct,  under  some  of  the  principal 
streets,  to  a public  conduit  in  the  market-place. 
For  this  the  town  is  indebted  to  Hobson,  the  horse 
hirer,  whose  determination  to  let  his  horses  in' 
strict  rotation  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  pro- 
verb of  4 Hobson's  choice.’  There  are  fourteen 
distinct  parishes,  and  a corres|>onding  number  of 
churches.  Su  Mary’s,  a stately  Gothic  structure, 
forms  one  side  of  a quadrangle,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic library  and  senate-house  are  also  placed;  it  in 
occupied  both  by  the  parish  and  the  university ; 
St.  Sepulchre's,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I„  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem ; and  Trinity  Church,  an  ancient  cruciform 
structure,  are  the  only  churches  worth  notice. 
The  Baptists,  Independents,  Friends,  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Wesleyan s have  chnjiels.  There 
is  a free  grammar  school,  founded  bv  Dr.  Perse  in 
1615,  originally  for  100  scholars,  but  now  edu- 
cating sixteen ; they  have  preference  of  the  Ferae 
fellowships  ami  scholarship  in  Caius  Coll. : a na- 
tional school,  founded  in  1808,  ami  extended  in 
1816,  educates  600  boys  and  girls:  in  this  the  old, 
or  Whisten  charity  schools,  have  merged.  In  nine 
distinct  seta  of  almshouses,  fifty -six  jioor  persons 
are  wholly  or  partially  supported : there  are  also 
benefactions  for  various  other  charitable  purposes, 
held  in  trust  by  the  corporation ; and  a general 
infirmary,  colled;  from  its  founder,  Addenbrooke'a 
Hospital,  in  which  about  1.000  patients  are  an- 
nually relieved.  The  market-place  occupies  two 
oblong  squares  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  shire-hall,  and  lichind  it 
the  town-hall.  The  gaol,  built  on  Howard  s plan 
in  1810,  is  iu  the  yard  of  the  ancient  castle  (of 
which  little  more  than  the  gateway  remains)  at 
the  XW,  end  of  the  town — the  only  comparatively 
elevated  portion ; near  it  is  an  artificial  mound, 
whence  an  extensive  view  is  commanded.  The 
various  structures  connected  with  the  university 
f>rm,  essentially,  a part  of  the  town,  mostly  on 
its  W.  side.  There  is  a musical  society  on  a large 
scale,  and  great  musical  festivals  arc  held,  at  in- 
tervals, in  JSt.  Mary’s  Church.  The  Cam,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  several  small  streams  about  4 
in.  from  the  town,  is  made  navigable  for  barges 
up  to  the  town : it  joins  the  Ouse  not  far  from 
Ely,  by  which  a water  communication  is  con- 
tinued to  Lynn  Regis.  There  Is  a daily  market 
for  general  provisions;  but  the  chief  supply  is  on 
Sat  unlay.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held — the  first, 
commencing  Juno  23.  lasts  three  days:  it  is  held 
on  a common  near  Jesus  Coll.,  and  called  Pot 
Fair,  from  the  quantity  of  earthenware  brought  to 
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it:  there  is  a Large  hone-fair  on  the  lirst  day. 
The  other  is  Stourbridge  fair,  anciently  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  and  still  of  considerable  resort, 
though  much  curtailed  both  in  duration  and  im- 
portance : it  in  held  in  a Held  near  Barnwell,  a 
village  adjoining  Cambridge,  and  lasts  fourteen 
days;  on  two  of  them*  horses  are  sold,  and  on  the 
others  the  chief  traffic  is  in  wool,  hops,  leather, 
cheese,  and  iron.  Then?  arc  no  manufactures  car- 
ried on;  hut  its  situation,  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
land navigation  from  Lynn,  and  as  a principal 
station  on  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  occasions 
a considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  tirnlxr,  oil,  and 
iron.  Since  the  more  perfect,  drainage  of  the  fens, 
and  the  formation  of  good  roads  towards  and 
along  the  K.  and  SE.  coasts,  over  tracts  pre- 
viously impassable,  it  has  become  a considerable 
thoroughfare,  and  derives  some  business  from  that 
source:  its  chief  traffic,  however,  is,  directly  or 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  university,  and  the 
supply  of  its  various  wants.  The  amount  assessed 
to  property  tax  for  the  borough  was  122,8724  in 
1867,  and  12U,7t>04  in  I8t52;  the  amount  assessed 
to  proj»erty  tax  for  the  university  was  30,(5824 
in  1867,  and  31,3804  in  1862.  The  borough 
income  averages  17,0004  per  annum,  of  which 
nearly  one- half  is  from  rates.  The  limits  of  the 
ancient  bor.  have  been  adopted  both  in  the  Part 
and  Municipal  Reform  acts,  and  comprise  an  area 
of  3,106  acres.  It  is  divided  into  live  wauls,  and 
governed  by  a mayor,  ten  aldennen,  and  thirty 
councillors.  Courts  of  petty  and  quarter  sessions, 
and  a court  of  pleas,  are  held  for  the  borough, 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  members  of  the 
university  may  claim  personal  exemption.  The 
lieatls  of  it  are  united  with  those  of  the  corjx>- 
ralion  in  the  commissions  of  peace  that  are  issued 
for  the  borough.  The  police  is  also  under  their 
joint  control.  The  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion (which  of  late  vears  have  been  very  con- 
siderable) are  under  the  direction  of  conservators, 
three  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  university, 
tluree  by  the  corporation,  and  three  by  the  county 
magistrates.  Part  of  the  corp.  rev.  of  the  town  is 
derived  1'roni  rents  of  lands  and  tenements,  and 
tolls  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  which  the  corp.  re- 
ceive, though  the  entire  control  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  licensing  of  publie-huuses,  is  vested  in  the 
university;  there  are  also  310  acres  of  common 
land  under  the  management  of  the  corporation, 
but  on  which  the  inhabitants  generally  have  a 
right  of  j«i>turage.  Cambridge  has  returned  two 
mein,  to  the  11.  of  C.  from  the  earliest  records  of 
parliament.  Previously  to  the  Keforra  Act  the 
right  of  election  was  limited  to  the  freemen  of  the 
bor.  not  receiving  alms.  Registered  electors  for 
the  bor.  1,787  in  1861.  The  quurter  sessions  and 
assizes  for  the  county  are  held  in  this  town.  The 
first  historic  mention  that  occurs  of  Cambridge  is 
in  «71,  when  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  The 
castle  was  built  by  VVm.  the  Conqueror.  In  1243 
the  lirst  notice  of  dissensions  between  townsmen 
and  students  occurs.  In  1381  (die  period  of  Wat 
Tyler’s  riots)  the  university  charters  were  seized 
and  destroyed  by  the  townsmen,  for  which  Kiclul. 
II.  deprived  them  of  their  own,  and  vested  the 
university  with  their  privileges.  Henry  VIII.  re- 
stored their  charter,  but  with  moditioations  which 
made  them,  in  many  respects,  still  subordinate  to 
the  university.  In  1643  the  town  was  garrisoned 
by*  Cromwell,  who  had,  previously,  twice  repre- 
sented it  in  the  II.  of  C.  No  subsequent  event  of 
public  importance  is  connected  with  its  history. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Richard  (’umSsrland 
(the  dramatic  writer)  were  natives  of  Cambridge. 

< AM  BRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY  OF).  This 
celebrated  seat  of  learning  and  education  derives 
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| its  origin  from  certain  public  schools,  established 
in  the  town  at  a very  remote  but  uncertain  period, 
jierhaps  in  the  7th  century.  The  students  who 
i,  resorted  to  those  seminaries  lived  in  lodgings  in 
the  town;  nor  did  they,  till  the  13th  century, 
l assume  the  regular  form  of  a university,  as 
i lint  term  was  understood  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  general,  four  branches  of  education,  or  facul- 
ties, were  recognised:  that  of  arts,  initiatory'  to 
the  others,  ami  embracing  the  three  superior  and 
! four  subordinate  sciences,  or,  as  they  were  called  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  the.  trivium  and  qiuirf- 
! ririum — the  first  comprising  the  study  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  the  second,  that  of 
, arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  ami  astronomy ; ami 
I the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  In 
I each  of  these,  there  were  usually  two  degrees,  that 
! of  bachelor  ami  master;  and  the  functions  of  a 
| university,  as  at  present,  was  to  inquirt  the  neces- 
sary instruction  in  each,  ami  to  confer  degrees, 
or  certificates  of  prolicieney.  Except  the 
public  schools,  there  were,  at  first,  no  other 
buildings  appropriated  to  academical  purposes; 

I but  subsequently,  public  halls  or  hostelries  came 
1 to  be  established  for  the  convenience  of  the 
j students,  and  the  intrrMluction  of  some  better 
system  of  discipline.  The  students,  resorting  to 
each  of  these  chose  a principal,  or  rector,  from 
! amongst  themselves,  whose  appointment  was 
I sanctioned  by  the  governing  laxly  of  the  uni- 
versity : residence  in  those  halls  was,  however, 
never  insisted  on  as  an  essential  requisite.  The 
colleges  are  of  still  later  origin,  and  derive  their 
existence  from  private  munificence ; the  object 
being  to  provide  bulging  and  subsistence  to  a 
limited  number  of  the  poorer  class  of  students. 
Originally  the  masters  of  arts  were  the  public 
j instructors,  and  were  IkaukI  to  teach  others  some 
of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  respective  facul- 
ties : convenience  ultimately  came  to  limit  this 
! function  to  a certain  number  of  masters,  who  also 
i came  to  form  chiefly,  or  wholly,  the  governing 
(body;  and  hence  the  distinction  of  regent  and 
! non-regent  masters.  The  appointment  of  pro- 
i fcsxors  in  the  different,  faculties,  paid  by  salaries, 

| instead  of  fees  (as  was  the  cast4  with  the  regent 
! masters),  completed  the  university  system  on  the 
I recognised  plan  of  the  period.  The  general  right 
of  lecturing  was,  however,  retained  down  to  a 
receut  date.  Such,  probably,  was  the  system 
pursued  through  the  14th  and  16th  centuries. 
The  greatest  number  of  students  frequenting  the 
university  during  the  period  when  the  public 
halls  formed  the  residences  of  the  majority, 
was  in  the  13th  century.  From  the  earlier  part 
of  the  14th,  downward,  the  numbers  diminished 
considerably ; partly  from  civil  war,  jwirtly  from 
the  declining  reputation  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
ami  suliscqucntly,  from  religions  differences ; so 
that,  at  the  Reformation,  the  halls  hrfd  been 
mostly  deserted,  and  the  greater  part  of  ilio 
students  were  those  on  the  foundation  of  the  dif- 
ferent colleges,  which  had  become  numerous, 
and  were  nearly  the  only  institutions  that  sur- 
vived the  religious  confusion  of  the  age.  It  was 
iu  1631  that  the  university  publicly  renounced  the 
supremacy  of  the  jkijx*,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  whole  of  its  charters  were  resigned  to  the  king, 
i who,  however,  restored  them  soon  after.  Some  of 
the  colleges,  in  the  16th  century,  admitted  inde- 
i pendent  members  in  residence ; others  came  to  be 
established,  ami  the  remaining  halls  were  con- 
verted into  colleges.  The  ascendancy  of  the 
r college  system,  however,  was  effected  gradually, 
j through  a considerable  period.  The  following  are 
the  collegiate  establishments  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
t order  of  their  foundation : — 
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1 Clinil*. 

Founder* 

St.  Peter’s  Coll.,  > 

1257 

( Hugh  de  Balsam,  Bp. 

or  PeUrrhousu  i 

I oi  Ely 

1 Dr.  Badew  ; but  re- 

Clare  Hall  . 

1326 

J constituted  by  Eliz.  1 
( de  llurgh 

Pembroke  nail  . 

1343 

Connie*^  of  Pembroke  > 
• Edw.  Gonville:  John 

1319 

' Cftius,  in  1 558,  In- 

Cuius  Coll.  J 

I creased  and  obtained 
[ u new  charter 

j Trinity  Hall 

1330 

W.  Rntemnn,  Bp.  of 
i Norwich 

Cor] -us  Chriati  > 
i Coll.  . ) 

1351 

( The  Brethren  of  2 

( Cambridge  guilds 

King's  Coll. 

1441 
1466 
1 666 

Hemy  VI. 

1 Marg.  of  Anjou  : re- 

Queen’s  Coll.  j 

i founded  by  Consort 
1 of  Edw*  VI. 

1 ratharine  Hall  . 

1476 

Itobt.  WcKsIlark 

1 Jesus  Coll.  . 

1 (!h; 

Jno.  Alcock.  Bp.  of  Ely 

Christ-,  Cull.  | 

1451 

* Hen.  \ 1.,  Countess  ot 

1505 

\ Richmond  A:  Derby 

St.  John’s  Coll.  . 

1511 

1 Countess  of  Richmond 
i and  Ik-rby 

Magdalen  Coll.  . 

1519 

I/-rd  Audley 

ib  n.  VI 1 1., augmented 

by  Mary  •'  it  occupies 

Trinity  Coll. 

1546 

< the  ground  of  several 
suppressed  Coll,  and 
1 hortdi 

Kmmannel  Coll.  . 

1684 

Sir  >V.  Mddmay 

Sidney  Sussex  » 

1593 

j Lady  V.  Sidney, 

Coll.  . ) 

, ( nuutess  8u<«*x 

Downing  Coll.  . 

1800 

Sir  (i.  Downing 

Each  of  those  colleges  is  governed  by  laws  and 
usage*  of  its  own  (for  the  most  j»art  established  by 
tho  respective  founders),  and  is  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  its  own  visitor  or  visitors,  appointed 
liv  t In*  foundat  ion  charter.  Except  at  Kind's  and 
Trinity,  the  heads  (masters)  of  these  colleges  are 
elected  by  the  fellows,  for  life,  from  among  them- 
selves; in  general,  they  must  be  in  orders,  and 
are  allowed  to  marry ; their  incomes  (which  vary 
considerably)  arise  from  the  proceeds  of  a double 
fellowship,  livings  attached  to  the  office,  Ac.  They  j 
exorcise  supreme  authority  in  the  discipline  of 
their  college  in  resj>eet  to  education,  and  the  con- 
duct of  those  in  * tutu  pupilluri , and  are  associated  . 
with  the  general  government  of  the  university,  as 
will  sulisequently  be  noticed;  but,  ns  rcjqH*cts  the 
government  of  their  college,  they  form  part  of  the 
general  legislative  council,  and  are  assisted  by  the 
foundation  fellows,  who  form  the  governing  body 
in  each  college.  In  regard  to  these  last,  the  ordi- 
nary practice  is  to  elect  to  vacancies,  ench  from 
the  respective  students  of  its  own  establishment, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  from  amongst  those  study- 
ing with  tliu  view  to  taking  holy  orders;  time, 
however,  is  allowed  by  the  statutes  for  graduates 
to  make  choice  of  a profession,  and,  consequently, 
those  who  decline  after  the  limited  period  taking 
orders  have  to  vacate  any  ftdlowships  they  have 
l*Pen  appointed  to;  vacations  nlso  occur  by  ac- 
ceptance of  college  livings,  (which,  as  they  fall  in, 
are  offered  by  seniority  to  the  resjH'ctive  fellows,) 
or  hv  other  livings  or  situations,  statutahly  in- 
compatihle.  or  by  marriage,  which  is  against  the 
statutes  in  some  of  the  colleges;  so  that,  from  these 
and  other  circumstances,  the  succession  of  fellows, 
in  most  of  the  colleges,  is  tolerably  rapid : when 
in  residence,  a considerable  jgirt  of  their  board  is 
jirovitlcd.  The  incomes  qre  very  various,  and  in 
each  college  vary  from  year  to  year,  living  con- 
tingent on  the  college  revenues,  much  of  w hich  Is 
derived  from  rents,  varying  with  the  prices  of  com 
and  from  the  falling  in  of  lease-*.  The  college  ex- 
l*  U'cs  u I xj  \ary,  and  are  jioid  from  a fund  act 


apart  for  general  purj>ose.s  and  derive*!  jvirtly  from 
taxation  of  the  fellowships,  jtnrtly  from  room-reut, 
and  minor  sources  of  income. 

The  Juiiw/ation  scholarships  are  subject  to 
different  regulations  and  conditions,  peculiar  to 
each  college;  but  they  are  always  elected  frnra 
among  the  under  graduates  and  in  the  larger 
colleges,  where  these  are  numerous,  they  form  a 
sort  of  minor  prizes,  to  be  contended  for  like  those 
of  the  fellows  The  emoluments  attached  to  these 
scholarships  arc  very  various  in  amount;  in  re- 
gard to  discipline  and  education,  they  are  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  footing  as  tlic  indejiendciit 
students. 

The  exhibitions  are  annual  pensions,  given  in 
some  instances  by  the  colleges,  but  mostly  by  free 
endowed  sclusds  elsewhere,  to  assist  such  youths 
as,  having  been  educated  at  them,  are  sent  to  the 
university : exhibitioners  are  not  usually  accounted 
on  the  foundation.  Besides  these,  there  are  stu- 
dents of  an  inferior  class,  termed  sizars,  who  are 
provided  for  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  foundation. 
The  officers  of  the  establishment,  such  as  dean, 
bursar,  Ac.,  arc  selected  by  the  fellows  of  each 
respective  college  from  among  their  own  ImhIv  ; as 
I also  the  college  tutors,  to  whose  charge  all  the 
students,  whether  on  the  foundation  or  not,  are 
entrusted.  The  whole  of  these  must  necessarily  be 
in  residence;  but  in  respect  to  the  other  fellows, 
it  is  not  in  general  required,  though  a number 
usually  do  reside,  some  as  jirivatc  tutors,  other* 
for  the  |HirjMH*e  of  study.  In  some  colleges,  pro- 
I bationers  have  to  jaissan  examination  previously  to 
living  admitted  as  fellows  on  the  foundation.  The 
| instruction  given  at  each  of  those  colleges  is  pre- 
I li miliary  to  taking  the  tirst  university  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  is  exclusively  adapted  and  directed  to 
that  object.  This  is  chiefly  attained,  not  through 
the  public  lccture-s  of  the  university  |>rofe«fM>rs,  but 
through  the  private  labours  of  the  respective  col- 
lege tutors.  The  character  and  extent  of  this 
instruction  is  determined  by  the  university,  bv 
which  the  degree  is  granted;  but  no  one  is  admis- 
sible unless  he  have  been  entered  at,  and  resided 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  colleges  or 
licensed  halls,  ami  bus  been  under  the  collegiate 
instruction  of  his  house.  Thus  the  university  is 
formed  by  the  uuion  of  17  colleges,  devoted  to 
academic  jiursmts  and  the  study  of  all  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences:  it  i s incorporated  (13  Kliz.  e.  211.) 
by  the  name  of  ‘The  Chancellor,  Masters,  ami 
Scholars,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;’  ami 
though  each  college  is  a Indy  corjsirale,  bound  by 
its  own  statutes,  it  is  likewise  controlled  by  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  university.  The  statutes 
of  the  12th  of  Kliz.,  which  were  sanctioned  by 
jkiirliamcnl,  and  confirmed  some  funner  privileges, 

1 are  the  foundation  of  the  existing  government, 

[ and  form  the  basis  of  nil  the  subsequent  legisla- 
tion; in  fact,  no  grace  of  the  senate  is  con- 
sidered valid  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
! statutes  of  Kliz.,  and  certain  nearly  cotcai|inrury 
interpretations  of  them;  or  with  king's  letter*, 

' that  have  been  accepted  and  acted  on  by  the 
[ university. 

Each  college  furnishes  members  both  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  collectively 
termed  the  senate.  It  is  divided  into  2 houses, 
(’ailed  the  regents'  and  non-regenta’  house.  The 
former,  or  ujt|ier  house,  is  roni  jawed  of  masters  of 
arts  of  less  than  6 years’  standing,  and  doctont  of 
less  than  2 years;  its  niemlier*  wear  hoods,  lined 
with  white  silk;  all  the  rest,  who  retain  their 
names  on  their  re>j»eclivc  college  lx>ards  (for  which 
a small  animal  tee  »»  charged),  constitute  the 
. lower  house,  and  wear  hoods  of  black  srik;  hence 
. the  distinction  of  white  and  black-liuod  bouses. 
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Doctors  of  more  than  2 veam’  standing,  and  the  I 
public  orator  of  the  university  (who  may  Ik*  con- 
sidered a*  the  secretary),  may  vote  in  either  house,  ' 
at  pleasure.  Besides  these,  tlicrc  is  a council  called  i 
the  caput, , chosen  annually  on  the  12th  Oct.  It 
consist*  of  the  vice-chancellor : a doctor  in  each  of 
the  three  faculties,  of  divinity,  civil  law,  and 
physic ; and  2 masters  of  arts,  a*  the  representa- 
lives  of  the  regent  ami  non-regent  house*.  In 
practice,  these  arc  mere  nominee*  of  the.  vice- 
chancellor;  and  as  the  approval  of  the  caput  is 
essential  previously  to  any  ‘grace.’  or  legislative 
proposition,  being  voted  on  in  either  house,  the 
substantive  government  of  the  university  vests  in 
him.  He  also  fixe*  the  days  when  congregations, 
or  meetings  of  the  senate,  are  to  Ik*  held  for  trans- 
acting university  business;  these,  in  term  time, 
are  usually  once  a fortnight;  but  there  are  also 
certain  fixed  times  hv  statute  for  congregations  to 
U*  held,  for  conferring  degree*  and  electing  officers. 
Grace*  which  j»ass  both  houses,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  caput,  Ixjcomo  acts  of  the  senate,  and,  if  of 
a public  nature,  Ik-coihc  statutes  of  the  university. 
An  assembly  of  the  senate  held  out  of  term  time 
is  called  a convocation;  but,  by  a grace  passed 
pro  forma , it  is  converted  to  a congregation,  and 
the  business  proceeds  in  the  usual  way.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  university  are.  a chancellor,  in  whom 
the  executive  authority  vests,  except  in  matters 
of  mayhem  and  felony,  within  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction,  which  is  a mile  round,  reckoned  in 
any  direction  from  any  part  of  the  stiburlis;  the 
office  is  biennial,  «»r  for  such  longer  period  ns  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  university  may  choose  to  allow. 
A high  stewanl,  who  has  special  j»ower  to  try 
scholars  ini]M*ached  of  felony  within  the  limits, 
and  to  hold  courts  leot,  which  is  done  by  deputy. 
11  is  election  is  by  a grace  of  the  senate.  A vice- 
chancellor,  elected  annually  by  the  senate  (on  the 
4th  of  Nov.)  from  the  heads  of  colleges.  In  the 
ab-wnce  of  the  cliancellor,  the  powers  of  that  officer 
vest  in  him,  by  the  statutes,  and  he  is  also,  ex 
ojfirio,  a magistrate  for  the  university,  town,  and 
county.  A commissary,  appointed  bv  the  chancel- 
lor, to  hold  a court  of  record  for  all  causes  to  Ik* 
tried  and  determined  by  the  civil  and  statute  law 
and  university  custom,  in  resriect  to  all  privileged  j 
persons  under  the  degree  of  M.  A.  A public  orator,  j 
who  may  be  said  to  Ik?  the  sjK?aker  of  the  senate. 
The  assessor,  an  officer  to  assist  the  vice-chancellor 
in  his  court.  Two  proctors,  or  jance  officer*, 
elected  annually,  to  enforce  proper  discipline  and 
behaviour  in  all  who  arc  in  statu  pupUlari , as  well 
as  various  other  duties.  They  must  Ik*  M.  A.  of  2 ' 
rears'  standing,  at  h ast,  and  are  nominated  in  turn 
I»y  the  different  colleges,  in  a prescribed  and  ik*«-u- 
liar  cycle  of  51  years.  There  are  many  other 
offices  of  minor  importance;  among  them  twomode- 
rators,  who  are  nominated  by  the  proctors,  and 
appointed  by  a grace  of  the  senate,  to  act  as  the 
proctors’  substitutes  in  the  philosophical  schools, 
mid  alternately  superintend  the  exercises  and  dis- 
putations in  philosophy,  and  the  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  Ik  A.  'I*here  are,  finally,  eight 
classical  examiners,  nominated  by  the  several 
colleges,  in  term  (according  to  the  same  cycle  as 
the  proctors),  and  elected  by  a grace  of  the  senate; 
fair  of  these  are  examiners  of  inceptory  bachelors, 
and  four  of  /he  junior  sophs,  in  Lent  term. 

The  University  is  represented  in  the  II.  of  C. 
by  two  memlK*rs,  chosen  by  the  collective  Ixslv  of 
tin*  senate,  the  vice-chancellor  Isdiig  returning 
officer.  The  privilege  was  granted  by  charter,  in 
1 James  1..  and  at  present  is  vested  in  the  Doc- 
tors, Masters  of  Arts,  and  Masters  of  Law  of  the 
university,  whose  names  are  ‘on  the  books.’  The 
constituency  thus  formed  numbered  4,94'J  in  1*05. 
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The  public  professorships  in  the  university  are 
Lady  Margaret's,  of  divinity,  founded  1502;  the 
regius  professorship*  of  divinity,  civil  law.  physic, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  founded  by  Henry  VI it.  in 
1540;  those  of  Arabic,  one  founded  by  Sir  F. 
Adams  in  1032,  the  other,  the  Lord  Almoner’s ; 
the  Lucasian  professorship  of  inaihomatii**,  in 
1663;  that  of  music,  in  10*4 ; that  of  casuistry, 
founded  in  16*3;  of  chemistry,  1702;  the  Plu- 
mian  professorship  of  astronomy  and  experimental 
philosophy,  in  1704;  that  of  anatomy,  in  1707 
(there  is  a gocnl  anatomical  museum  connected 
with  this) ; those  of  modem  history  and  of  botany, 
1724;  that  of  geology,  in  1727,  by  Dr.  Windward, 
who  left  his  collection  of  minerals  in  connection 
with  it ; that  of  astronomy  and  geometry,  founded 
in  1740;  the  Norrisian  professorship  of  divinity, 
in  1760;  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
in  17*3;  the  Downing  profeasorshi|w  of  English 
law  and  of  medicine,  founded  in  1*00;  that  of 
mineralogy,  in  1*0*;  and,  lastly,  of  political  eco- 
nomy, in  1*2*.  These  professors  are  paid  from 
various  sources.  Some  of  the  foundations  have 
estates  appropriated  to  the  puqw*w* ; others  are 
i paid  by  ancient  stipends,  in  part  ; and  some  from 
j the  privy  purse,  or  by  government,  ( hie  has  400/., 
another  200/.,  the  rest  1004  annually.  The  ap- 
i point  meat  of  some  of  them  rests  in  tfie  senate,  of 
: others,  in  the  crown,  and  of  others,  again,  in  spe- 
' cial  bodies  of  electors.  None  of  them  can  be  said 
to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  education  of  the 
] students,  as  the  attendance  on  the  cour>**s  of  lee- 
I lures  given  by  them  is  not  made  essential  to  any 
j of  the  students  (with  the  exception  of  those  pro- 
ceeding to  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  civil  law  and 
medicine,  who  are  required  to  bring  testimonials 
' of  attendance  on  the  courses  connected  with  those 
subjects).  The  public  income  of  the  university 
arises  chiefly  from  the  proceeds  of  the  rectory  of 
Ihirwcll,  from  matriculation,  anil  other  fees  (ulxmt 
3,000/.  a year  from  all  these  soiurces),  and  from 
the  trading  profits  of  the  Pitt  or  university  press. 
The  funds  are  managed  by  the  vice-chancellor  and 
specific  trustees,  and  three  annual  auditors  are 
appointed  by  the  senate  to  pass  the  accounts.  I is 
library  claims  (under  the  copvright  act)  a copy  of 
every  volume,  map,  and  print  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ; it  is  also  endowed  with  a por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  two  estates:  liesides  this 
and  occasional  donations,  a quarterly  subscription 
of  Is.  (V/.  Is  paid  by  all  the  members,  except  si/ars, 
towards  its  support.  A new  building,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  C«K*kcrell,  was  opened  in  1*5 L The  Fil/.- 
william  mucum,  consisting  of  a splendid  collec- 
tion of  books,  painting'*,  drawings,  and  sculpture, 
was  left  by  Viscount  Fit  z william  to  the  university, 
in  1*16,  together  witli  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  to  receive  it,  which  was  commenced  in 
I 1*37.  It  1*  an  imposing  structure,  its  the  Grecian 
style ; the  portico,  an  iuiitatiou  of  the  Pantheon 
of  Rome,  Is  ornamented  by  a group  of  sculpture, 
representing  Pegasus  and  the  nine  rouses.  The 
I university  also  possesses  a collection  of  pictures, 
left  by  Mr.  Mesman;  an  observatory*,  buili  in  1*24, 
at  an  expense  of  18,0004;  and  a botanic  garden 
' of  three  or  four  acres.  The  Cambridge  Pliilo- 
1 sophical  Society  was  established  in  1*19.  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  inquiry,  ami  the  advanco- 
! ment  of  philosophy  and  natural  history;  in  1*32, 
it  was  incor|K>rated  by  charter.  and  all,  except 
honorary  memlK*rs,  are  required  to  be  graduates 
of  the  university. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are 
those  of  Doctors  in  the  three  faculties  of  divinity, 
civil  law,  and  medicine,  and  also  in  the  science  of 
music:  that  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  the  degree  of 
j Bachelor  in  each  of  the  foregoing.  Except  in  tho 
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initiatory  degree  last  named,  all  examination  in 
regard  to  proficiency  is  in  reality  discontinued, 
and  the  higher  degree*  an*  conferred  as  of  right 
on  those  who  have  obtained  a particular  standing, 
without  reference  to  qualification,  or  (with  trilling 
exceptions)  to  residence.  The  academical  year 
consists  of  three  terms  viz.  Michaelmas,  Lent, 
and  Faster:  ami  the  following  are  the  chief  regu- 
lations necessary  for  proceeding  to  degrees : pre- 
mising first,  that  the  inode  of  admission  on  the 
boards  of  a college  is  either  by  personal  examina- 
tion of  its  tutors  and  officers,  or  (the  more  usual 
plan),  through  a recommendatory  certificate,  spe- 
cifying the  ago  and  qualifications  of  the  candidate, 
signed  by  an  M.A.  who  has  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity, ami  accompanied  bv  a de|xndt  called  cau- 
tion money.  This  is  usually  done  before  the  end 
of  Easter  Term  ; and,  if  deemed  satisfactory,  the 
name  is  at  once  entered  on  the  boards  of  the  col- 
lege. ami  the  student  usually  comes  into  residence 
the  October  following,  when  the  academical  year 
begins. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — Twelve  terms  on  the  boards  of 
some  college,  ten  of  which  in  residence. 
Master  of  Arts. — 11. A.  of  three  years’  standing. 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. — M.A.  of  seven  years'  stand- 
ing: under  the  9th  statute  of  Kliz.,  those  w ho 
have  lx*en  admitted  on  the  boards  of  a college 
after  24  years  old,  and  have  remained  so  ten 
years  (the  two  last  of  which  must  be  in  res.), 
are  admissible  without  having  taken  any 
other — these  are  railed  ten  years'  men. 

Doctor  of  D trinity. — 15. D.  of  five,  ami  M.A.  of 
twelve  years’  standing. 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. — Of  six  years’  standing 
complete,  nine  terms  of  which  in  res.,  or  B.A. 
of  four  years’  standing. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Late. — B.C.L.  of  five  years’,  or 
M.A.  of  seven  years'  standing. 

Bachelor  in  Medicine. — Of  five  years’  standing, 
nine  terms  of  which  in  res. 

Doctor  in  Medicine. — similar  to  that  degree  in 
civil  law. 

Licentiate  in  Medicine. — M.A.  or  B.A.  of  two  years' 
standing. 

Bachelor  of  Music. — The  name  must  be  entered 
on  the  ltonrd*  of  some  college,  and  an  exercise 
performed. 

Doctor  of  Music. — Usually  I5.M. 

Persons  having  the  rank  of  privy  counsellors, 
bishops,  noblemen,  and  eldest  sons  of  noblemen, 
are  entitled  to  have  any  of  those  degrees  conferred 
on  them  without  complying  with  the  regulations; 
and  knights  and  baronets  from  that  of  M.A.  down- 
ward. By  a grace  passed  in  1825,  these  are  to  We 
examined* and  approved  in  the  same  way  as  others, 
but  they  are  admissible  after  keeping  nine  tenfis  ; 
but  though  none  can  claim  a degree  in  right  of 
nobility,  &c„  vet  honorary  ones  arc  often  con- 
ferred, without  examination  or  residence,  on  emi- 
nent individuals. 

The  respective  orders  in  the  different  colleges 
rank  as  follows:— 

1.  The  Heads  of  Colleges,  who  are  generally  of 

the  degree  of  D.D. 

2.  The  Fellows , who  are  doctors,  masters,  or 

bachelors  of  the  different  faculties. 

3.  Xohlcnien,  who  are  graduates,  doctors , and 

Ms. A.,  not  on  the  foundation  (the  name 
must  !>e  kept  on  the  college  boards,  the  cost 
of  which  varies  from  27.  to  41.  a year.) 

4.  Bs.D..  who  are  ten  Years’  men. 

6.  Bachelors  of  Ciril  Late  and  of  Physic:  these 
wear  the  habits,  and  enjoy  all  the  various 
privileges  of  M.A.,  except  that  of  voting  in 
the  senate. 

6.  Bachelor n of  Arts,  who  are  considered  in  statu 
pmpillari. 


7.  Fellow  Commoners , usually  younger  son«  of 

the  nobility,  or  sons  of  men  of  fortune,  &c„ 
who  have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  same 
table  as  the  fellows. 

8.  The  Scholars , w’hn  are  on  the  foundation. 

9.  Pensioners,  who  pay  for  their  chambers,  com- 

mons, Ac.,  and  comprise  the  chief  part  of 
the  students. 

10.  The  Sizars , students  of  limited  means  who 
usually  have  free  commons  and  other  emolu- 
ments 

As  all  substantial  examination  for  degrees  is 
limited  to  the  initiator)'  one  of  bachelor  (of  which 
that  of  B.A.  is  the  first,  and  only  really  important 
step),  the  necessary  education  of  the  different  col- 
leges is  of  course  directed  to  that  object,  and  con- 
tingent, in  its  nature  and  scope,  on  the  qualifica- 
tions which  the  university  deem  fit  to  exact  at 
their  public  examinations,  and  the  class-books 
they  order  to  lie  adopted  for  the  purpose.  The 
ordinary  course  of  study  for  B.A.  may  lx*  com- 
prised under  three  heads : — natural  philosophv, 
theology  and  moral  philosophy,  ami  the  belles 
lettres;  and  for  the  attainment  of  those,  the  stu- 
dents attend  the  lectures  of  the  college  tutors, 
which  are  not  formal  harangues,  but  rather  of  a 
catechetical  nature,  intermixed  with  reading  and 
discussion  ; at  each  of  which  a limited  nurolier  of 
the  students  go  through  a certain  portion  of  some 
mathematical  or  classical  work  with  the  tutors. 
Half-yearly  or  yearly  college  examinations  usu- 
ally take  place,  in  addition  to  these  lectures,  when 
the  names  of  the  students  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  merits.  The  first  public 
examination  of  a student  takes  place  in  the  Lent 
and  October  terms  of  the  second  year  from  the 
commencement  of  his  academical  residence.  After 
the  examination,  the  candidates  are  arranged  in 
two  classes — those  who  have  passed  with  credit, 
and  those  to  whom  the  examiners  have  only  not 
refused  their  certificate  of  approval.  A second 
examination  takes  place,  in  Michaelmas  term,  of 
those  who  lmve  been  absent  from  the  former  by 
permission,  or  were  not  then  approved  of : this  is 
termed,  in  university  phrase,  the  * little  go.’  Those 
anxious  to  take  honours  usually  engage  a private 
tutor  (w  ho  is  not  necessarily  of  their  own  college) 
after  this,  in  order  to  secure  more  exclusive  atten- 
tion ami  assistance.  The  usual  fee  of  a private 
tutor  is  50/.  a year.  After  this  preparatory'  step, 
those  who  an*  candidates  for  honours  |K*rform  the 
college  exercises  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
nuHlerators ; these  an*  usually  Latin  theses,  pro- 
pounded and  opposed  in  a syllogistic  fonn.  l’he 
senate- house  examination,  for  the  degree  of'  B.A., 
commences  on  the  Monday  pre«*eding  the  first 
Monday  in  Lent  term,  and  continues  six  days. 
The  previous  division  of  the  candidates  for  honours 
into  four  classes  has  recently  been  discontinued, 
and  the  same  questions  are  nowr  proposed  through- 
out the  examination  to  all  whom  the  moderators 
judge,  from  the  previous  public  exercises  in  the 
schools,  to  Ik*  qualified  for  examination  as  candi- 
dates f*»t  mathematical  honours;  ami  of  the  six 
examiners,  two  confine  themselves  to  mathema- 
tical subjects,  two  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  Ac.,  and 
two  to  l’aley’s  Evidences  and  Moral  1'hiloxophy, 
and  to  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, Ac.  The  whole  is  conducted  by  writing,  and 
the  various  subjects  and  problems  nmv  lx*  seen  in 
the  annual  registers  of  the  university.  Those  who 
are  not  candidates  for  honours.  woAAoi,  are  classed 
and  examined  sc|Murately,  tin*  subjects  being — the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  one  Greek  and  one 
Latin  classic,  Raley's  Monti  Rhilosophy.  and  cer- 
tain questions  in  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science,  specified  in  a printed  schedule.  The  dc- 
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greea  an*  conferred  on  such  of  the  questioned  a as  j the  ordinary  range  of  text-hooka.  The  examina- 
pass  to  tlie  satisfaction  «»f  the  examiners,  by  a [ tion  is  the  same  for  all.  hut  most  importance  is 
soltscqucnt  grace  of  the  senate,  when  the  ouths  of  ■ usually  attached  to  the  Pitt  scholarship,  it  being 
allegiance  ami  supremacy  are  taken,  and  a deola-  ! less  frequent  as  well  as  of  greater  pecuniary  value, 
ration  of  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  Lodging  within  the  walls  of  a college  is  not  eu- 
of  England  is  required  to  be  signed ; but  pre-  forced  on  under  graduates,  provided  there  be  no 
viouslv  to  this,  on  the  last  examination  day,  the  vacant  rooms;  which  may  probably  account  for  the 
mathematical  tripos  or  list  of  those  who  succeed  in  greater  increase  of  students  matriculated  in  this 
obtaining  an  honour,  is  exhibited,  Termed  into  than  in  the  sister  university  of  Oxford,  where 
three  divisions,  that  of  wranglers,  and  of  senior  residence  within  the  walls  is  enforced.  The  col- 
and junior  optimes,  arranged  according  to  merit,  or  legiate  buildings  of  many  of  the  establishments 
* bruchetted ,'  where  two  individuals  are  considered  have  been  greatly  improved  and  augmented  of 
on  an  equality.  The  senior  wranglershin  is  the  [ late  years.  Those  of  Trinity  ore  the  largest  of 
highest  academical  honour  obtainable  in  tlie  king-  any  single  college  in  either  university  ; those  of 
tlora.  On  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  general  St.  John  have  also  been  increased  by  a large 
admission  ad  respondendum  question^  an  examina-  quadrangle  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Cam,  forming 
tion  commences  of  all  such  as  have  obtained  an  one  of  the  finest  collegiate  edifices  in  the  kingdom, 
honour  at  the  mathematical  examination  of  the  Cambridge,  a town  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America, 
previous  January,  and  who  voluntarily  offer  them-  Massachusetts,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the  Charles 
selves  for  the  purpose  in  classical  learning  at  this  river,  3 m.  WXW.  Boston,  with  which,  and  the 
examination  (which  continues  five  days),  trails-  adjacent  town  of  Charleston,  it  is  connected  by 
bilious  are  required  of  passages  from  the  beat  bridges.  Pop.  26,400  in  I860.  It  is,  in  coujunc- 
Creek  and  Latin  authors,  and  written  answers  to  tion  with  Concord,  the  co.  town,  and  the  courts 
questions  arising  immediately  out  of  such  pas-  are  held  alternately  in  each.  There  is  a court- 
sages.  The  names  of  those  who  obtain  honours  house,  county  gaol,  arsenal,  ami  several  places  of 
are  arranged  in  three  divisions  (like  those  in  the  public  worship.  It  Is  the  sent  of  Harvard  Uni- 
mathematical  tripos),  in  a list  which  forma  the  i versity,  formerly  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  ami 
classical  tripot  of  the  year.  There  are  two  tripos  best  endowed  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Union: 
days,  one  for  wranglers  and  senior  uptimes , the  it  was  founded  in  1038.  The  medical  school  con- 
other  for  junior  optimes , when  these  are  publicly  j nee  ted  with  the  university  is  at  Boston.  The 
announced.  | university  library,  the  second  in  America,  con- 

The  annual  prizes  of  the  university  form  another  i tains  upwards  of  80,000  voK,  besides  a students* 
subject  of  competition  : the  classical  ones  are — the  j library,  with  upwards  of  10,000  vols.  The  pliilo- 
chuncellor’s  gold  medals,  given  to  2 commencing  sophical  apparatus  and  cabinet  of  minerals  are 
Bh.  A.,  who,  having  attained  senior  optimes  at  valuable  and  complete.  ■ Here  are  a chemical 
least,  show  themselves  most  proficient  in  classical  laboratory,  an  anatomical  museum,  and  a botani- 
h anting:  these  prizes  were  first  instituted  in  1751.  enl  garden,  occupying  seven  acres  of  land.  Since 
A third,  first  given  by  the  tyuke  of  Gloucester,  and  its  establishment,  this  university  has  received 
continued  by  the  present  chancellor,  is  for  the  best  large  benefactions  both  from  the  state  and  private 
English  ode,  or  English  poem  in  heroic  verse,  individuals,  A greater  number  of  students  have 
Many  of  these  have  been  published,  under  the  been  educated  here  than  in  any  other  college  in 
title  of  ‘ Cambridge  Prize  Poems:’  the  competition  i the  Union. 

is  limited  to  resident  under  graduates.  The  mem-  | CAM ELFORI),  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
hers  representing  the  university  also  give  4 prizes,  \ Cornwall,  bund.  Lesnewth,  on  the  Camel,  205  m. 
of  15  guineas  each,  which  are  bestowed  on  2 B.  A.s  WSW.  London.  Area  of  par.  3,750  acres;  pop. 
and  2 under  graduates,  who  compose  the  liest  du-  1,470  in  1861.  The  town  is  meanly  built,  but  the 
►citations  in  Latin  prose.  Brown’s  3 gold  medals,  streets  arc  wide  and  well  |uivcd.  It  hits  a com- 
of  5 guineas  each,  to  under  graduates,  are  given  raudioua  town-hall,  built  in  1606;  a free  school, 
for  the  beat  Greek  ode,  the  heat  Latin  ode,  and  founded  in  1670,  and  u few  miuor  charities, 
the  beat  Greek  or  Latin  epigram.  Person's  prize  Market,  Friday : fairs  for  cattle,  Friday  after  March 
consists  of  one  or  more  Greek  books,  given  for  the^  10,  May  26,  June  17  and  18,  and  Sept.  5.  Inhah. 
best  translation  of  some  jwssngc  in  Mmkspeare,  B.  1 mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Ciunclford.  re- 
Jonson,  Malinger, or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  into  | turned  2 metns.  to  tlie  II.  of  C.  from  1st  Edw.  VI. 
Greek  verse.  The  mathematical  consist  of  2 an-  i down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
nual  prizes,  of  25/.  each,  left  bv  the  Rev.  R.  .Smith,  , it  was  disfranchised. 

and  given  to  2 commencing  B.A.S  who  prove  the  CAMEKIXO,  a town  of  central  Italy,  prov. 
best  proficients  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo-  • Mace  rata,  on  a hill  5 in.  SSYV.  Ancona,  near  the 
sophy.  The  examination  takes  place  soon  after  railway  from  Ancona  to  Rome.  Pop.  11,854  in 
the  admission  of  quest iouists : the  competition  is  1862.  The  town  is  pretty  well  built.  Among  the 
open,  and  the  adjudicators  are  the  vice-chancellor,  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
the  master  of  Trinity,  and  the  Lucasian,  Pluniinn,  some  pictures  of  the  great  masters,  as  does  the 
and  Lowndean  professors.  The  second  or  even  lower  } church  of  Omanzia ; and  the  archiepiseo|ial  palace, 
wranglers  occasionally  become  first  prizemen  ; j a fine  building  surrounded  with  columns.  In  the 
lienee  it  forms,  in  some  sort,  a court  of  appeal  from  principal  square  is  a bronze  statue  of  Pope 
the  decisions  «*f  the  examiners.  Cater  is  itaribus , Sixtus  V.  it  has  12  monasteries,  and  7 convents 
preference  is  given  to  candidates  of  Trin.  Coll.  In  lor  women;  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of 
theology,  there  arc  the  Norrisian  and  Hales's  prizes,  a tri  bunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  ofauni- 
The  Seii  ton  inn  Is  a poetical  one ; the  subject  IS  pro-  versity  founded  in  1727.  A good  deal  of  silk  Is 
posed  in  January,  and  the  poem  is  to  la*  sent  in  by  spun  and  manufactured  here;  but  the  business  Is 
Michaelmas:  that  which  obtains  the  premium  ia  rather  declining. 

printed  from  the  produce  of  the  estate  left  for  the  pur-  CAMMIN,  or  KAMMIN,  a town  of  Prussia, 

pose,  the  remainder  of  which  is  given  to  the  author,  prov.  Pomerania,  cap.  cire.,  on  the  Dievenow,  about 
The  university  scholarships  are  also  publicly  con-  5 m.  aliove  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  38  in.  N. 
tended  for,  and  are  given  to  the  most  successful  can-  Stettin.  Pop.  1,458  in  1861.  The  town  was  for- 
didates  in  classical  reading  and  composition:  in  this  merly  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  suppressed  in  1648. 
respect  they  rank  first  in  the  classical  competitions  \ The  line  cathedral  still  remains,  and  the  chapter 
of  the  university,  and  arc  usually  extended  beyond  j continued  down  to  1812.  There  is  an  asylum  for 
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noble  ladies,  and  an  hospital.  Distillation  is 
carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  fishery 
is  verv  active. 

CAMPAGNA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Salerno,  cap.  distr.,  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
18  ra.  K.  Salerno.  Pop.  It, 459  in  1862.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a bishopric;  has  a superb  cathedral, 
li  parish  churches,  several  convents,  and  a college. 

CAM  PAX,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute*  Py- 
renees, cap.  cant.,  on  the  Adour,  16  m.  SSK.  Tarbes. 
Pop.  3,655  in  1861,  The  houses  are  mostly  lmilt 
of  marble.  This  town  gives  its  name  to  a la-nutiful  | 
valley,  fertile,  and  full  of  life  and  industry.  Tbc 
outages  are  clean  ami  comfortable;  and  the  neat, 
well  laid- out  guldens,  and  res|vectable  dress  of  the  | 
]ieasantrv,  evince  their  comfortable  condition. 

CAMPBELTON,  a sca-port  and  royal  bor.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Argylo,  lieing,  though  not  the  capital, 
by  fur  the  most  important  town  in  the  co.,  on  the 
K,  coast  of  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Cantire. 
I'op.  6,t f38  in  1861.  The  borough  consists  of  two 
leading  street*  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
with  adjoining  streets  of  an  inferior  description.  It 
is  built  on  the  SW.  sole  of  a large  salt-water  loch,  I 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  2 m.  in  length  by  1 in 
breadth,  forming  an  excellent  harljour.  having  ! 
from  6 to  13  fathoms  water.  Two  conical  insular 
hills  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  hav,  and  inter- 
cepting the  view  of  the  sea,  make  the  harlsiur  1<hjU 
land-locked.  Camplx-lton  was  at  one  time  a small 
fishing  village  under  the  name  of  Daiaruan;  but 
having  begun  to  rise  into  im]>ortauce,  it  was  made 
• a royal  burgh  in  1700,  when  its  present  name  was 
conferred  on  it  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  of 
Argylo,  on  whose  property  it  is  built.  The  pari, 
boundaries  of  the  burgh  are  very  extensive,  in- 
cluding the  entire  |>ari>h.  The  annual  value  of 
real  property  in  the  burgh  amounted  to  1 -1,5x7/.  in 
1864-5:  corporation  revenue,  inch  harlamr,  2,121/. . 
Campbelton  has  numerous  distilleries  and  malt  j 
kiln*.  The  inhah.  also  engage  extensively  in  the  | 
herring  fishery.  Coal  is  gut  within  4 m.  of  the  j 
burgh,  and  is  brought  thither  by  means  of  a canal,  j 
There  is  a good  quay  projecting  into  the  hay,  hut 
accessible  only  nt  high  water.  Regular  steam 
communication  exists  with  Glasgow*  and  various 
parts  of  the  mainland,  as  also,  though  less  fre- 
quently, with  Ireland.  The  climate  of  Camphclton, 
though  moist  in  the  extreme,  is  mild;  and  re- 
garded as  {tarticularly  salubrious.  The  burgh  unites 
w ith  Oban,  Iuverarv.  Irvine,  and  Avr,  in  sending  a 
mem.  to  the  11.  of  (J.  Registered  electors  220  in 
1862. 

CAMPEACHY.  a sca-port  town  of  Mexico,  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  the  Kin 
Francisco,  95  m.  S.  by  VV”.  Merida,  lnt.  lit0  51'  15" 
N.,  long.  90°  28'  15"  W.  Pop.  tluctiiates  from 
about  T.tHio  to  aliOM  1 It  is  walled  and  de- 
fended bv  some  fort  iti  cat  ions,  which,  however,  arc 
of  little  importance.  It  has  a pier  a I K>ut  50  yds. 1 
ill  length ; hut  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  only 
small  boats  can  come  up*. to  it,  vessels  of  conside- 
rable burden  anchoring  nt  certain  distances  olT 
shore,  according  to  their  draught,  of  water.  It  Is, 
in  common  with  the  whole  of  this  coast,  ill-sup- 
plied with  fresli  w ater,  that  which  is  obtained  from 
wells  being  brackish.  It  derives  its  entire  im- 
balance fn>m  its  being  the  great  seat  of  the  log- 
wood trade;  that  valuable  dye-wood,  sometime* 
called  Campeachy  Wood  ( J/armatoTf/lon  Cam- 
pcar/iianam),  being  foimd  in  greater  perfection 
and  abundance  in  the  adjoining  district  than 
anv  where  else.  'Hie  imjH.rt*  of  logwood  into 
this  country  in  1836,  mostly  from  Campeachy, 
amounted  to  5,637  tons.  The  other  exports  are 
wax,  the  produce  of  wild,  stingles*  been,  w ith  some 
small  quantities  of  cotton,  &c.  Campeachy  wo* 
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founded  in  1540,  and  suffered  much  at  different 
times  from  hostile  attacks,  having  licen  sacked  Jhy 
the  English,  in  16.59;  by  Scott,  a pirate,  in  1678; 
and  bv  the  buccaneers  in  1685. 

CAMPLI,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Te- 
rnmo,  cap.  cant.  5 m.  N.  Terumo.  Pop.  6,586  in 
1862.  The  town  lias  a cathedral,  three  collegiate 
churches,  an  abbey  of  Celestine  monks,  several 
convents,  an  hospital,  and  a numt  dr  pirtr. 

CAMPOBASSO,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  cap. 
of  province  of  same  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  53  m.  NE.  Naples.  Pop.  12,564  in 
1862.  The  town  i*  fortified;  i*  the  seat  of  a civil 
and  criminal  court;  and  has  a collegiate  and  four 
parish  churches,  several  convent*,  a royal  college, 
an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse.  The  beat  cutlery 
is  produced  here  ; and  being  traversed  hv  the  ex- 
cellent road  forming  a communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  towns  on  the  Adriatic,  it  lias 
an  extensive  commerce. 

CAMPO-FOKMIO,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Friuli,  four  miles  SW.  Udine.  Pop.  1,590 
in  1857.  The  town  is  famous  in  history  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  here  on  the  17th  of 
Octol*cr,  1797,  between  Austria  and  France, 

CAMPO-MAYOR,  a fortified  and  frontier  town 
of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  12  m.  NNE.  Elvas, 
and  15m.  NYV.  liadajos.  Pop.  4,461  in  18.58.  The 
town  is  ill-built,  with  narrow  dirty  street*,  and 
old  low  bouse* ; has  a collegiate  church,  two  con- 
vent*. nn  hospital,  and  a workhouse.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  1712  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine. 

CAMPOS,  a town  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  in 
an  extensive  plain,  22  m.  SE.  Palma,  and  7 
| m.  from  the  sea.  Pop,  4,129  in  1857.  It  has  in 
j it*  vicinity  a hot  well  of  reputation  ; and  consider- 
! able  quantities  of  salt  arc  made  along  the  coast. 
The  surrounding  plain  is  very  fertile. 

CANADA,  a vast  territory  of  N.  America,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  lying  principally  in  a 
NE.  and  SW.  direction,  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
St.  Laurence,  and  the  N.  and  E.  sides  of  lakes 
Ontario.  Erie,  Huron,  and  Stqierior,  between  67° 
60'  ami  90°  W.  long.,  and  42°  and  52°  N.  lat.  It 
is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  an  a 
of  each,  and  population  according  to  the  census  of 
1861,  being  as  follows: — 

Am  l*«p. 

En|  w|,m.  In  1*»«1 

* Upper  Canada  . 141.000  1,396.091 

Lower  Canada  . 205,860  1,1 11,566 

Total  . 346,860  2,507,657 

Canada  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Hudson  Ilav  terri- 
tory ; E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; S.  by  lakes 
Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  the  St.  Laurence, and  the 
United  States,  and  W.  by  Lake  Sujicrior.  The 
length  of  Canada  from  Amherst  burg,  on  Detroit 
river,  the  extreme  SW.  limit  of  the  prov.,  to  Nab- 
lun  Harl*our,  on  the  stmit  of  Belle  Isle,  it*  extreme 
! NE.  limit,  is  about  1,520  m. ; its  breadth  varies 
I from  200  to  400  m.  The  Ottawa  or  Grand  Stiver, 

[ which  has  its  sources  in  ubout  48°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
| 80°  W.  long.,  and  flow*  in  an  KSE.  direction  till 
; it  unite*  with  the  St.  Laurence,  near  Montreal, 

; forms  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation l*et  ween  the  twoprovs.;  Lower  Canada, 
comprising  the  whole  territory  lying  NE.  of  the. 
Ottawa,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Laurence;  while 
CpjwT  Canada  comprises  nil  the  territory  lying  S. 
and  W.  of  that  river.  The  latter  is  entirely  an  in- 
land prov. ; hut  from  its  having  the  great  lakes 
and  a part  of  the  St.  Laurence  for  its  boundary,  it 
, has  a vast  command  of  internal  navigation,  and  a 
. ready  access  to  the  ocean. 

l The  origin  of  the  {topulation  of  Upper  mid  Lower 


Origin 

l pp*T  l'»n»  U 

I>'»rr  CanftiU 

England  and  Wales  . 

114,290 

13,179 

S'otlnnd  .... 

98,7  92 

13,204 

Inland  .... 
Native**  of  Tanad*  . 

191,231 

60,337 

Not  of  French  origin  . 

wio.r.w 

167.919 

( if  Fntich  origin 

3:1,287 

847,015 

United  States  . 

60,758 

13,1.48 

Nova  Scot  hi  and  Trinoe  1 

4, 383 

977 

Edward  bliiiul  . > 

New  Brunswick  . 

3,214 

852 

Newfoundland  . * • 

487 

232 

West  Indies  . • . 

M2 

137 

Hast  Indies  . . 

203 

19 

France  .... 

2,389 

919 

I’rufrda.  German  States,  | 

22,906 

672 

and  Holland  . . j 

Italy  and  Greece 

104 

114  ! 

Spain  and  Portugal  . 

98 

55 

Sweden  and  Norway 

261 

229 

liu-da  and  Poland  . 

161 

66  j 

Switzerland 

617 

81  i 

GucrtiM-y.  Jersey,  and  \ 

629 

628 

other  British  Island*  ) 

All  ot her  places  . 

Ml 

128 

At  hen  .... 

323 

61  I 

Nut  known  . . 

1,396 

414  | 

Total  . 

1,396.091 

1,111,688 
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Canada  i«  thus  stated  in  the  census  returns  of  j dwspest,  are  now  the  principal  remaining  portions 

I : | N.  of  lake  Ontario,  two  terrace*  intervene  between 

I the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  hike  and  the  table- 
land in  the  N'„  decreasing  somewhat  in  fertility  as 
they  increase  in  heiglit,  and  separated  from  each 
i other  and  from  the  plain  by  two  ranges  of  hills  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  most  S.  of  these  two 
ranges  unites  near  long.  8(1°  with  a third,  which 
pa-sea  N.  and  S.  from  Natawasanga  liny,  in  Lake 
! Huron,  to  the  \V.  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  eomhined  range,  after  encircling  the  heail  of 
; the  latter  lake,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
’ river,  forming  the  ledge  over  which  art*  the  Ccle- 
i brated  falls,  ami  is  linully  lost  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

That  part  of  i«nwcr  Canada  S.  of  the  St.  Lau- 
rence, extending  between  long.  72°  30' and  74°  30', 
and  entering  into  the*  distr.  of  Montreal,  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  an  extended  plain  almost 
completely  flat,  except  that  some  detached  hills 
diversify  the  surface,  one  of  which,  that  of  JCou- 
ville,  is  1,000  ft,  in  height.  It  is  less  extensive 
than  the  plain  on  the  up|msite  shore  of  the  river, 
and  contains  no  large  towns,  but  it  is  in  many 
i districts  equally  fertile  ami  well  watered,  and  the 
1 citii**  are  dejieiulent  on  it  for  a large  proportion  of 
; their  supplies.  To  the  S.  and  K.  it  ascends  by  de- 
grees into  the  mouulainous  region,  forming  the 
I boundary  between  the  British  and  United  States 
J territories.  The  as|>cct  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  watu- 
; ary  of  the  St.  Laurence,  between  long.  611°  30'  and 
j 72°,  though  bold  and  hilly,  is  not  mountainous,  as 
! on  the  opjKwite  shore;  and  the  hill  ranges  are  in- 
terspersed with  valleys  and  even  plains  of  some 
. extent,  many  of  which,  from  the  encouragement 
* afforded  bv  the  contiguous  markets  of  the  cap., 
have  lieen  brought  into  very  tolerable  cultivation. 
E.  of  Kamoumska,  the  country  is  diversified  by 
, more  abrupt  eminences,  while  pop.  and  culture 
I become  more  limited  : and  in  the  district  of  (lospe 
the  mountains  rise  into  two  chains  of  considerable 
elevation,  enclosing  between  them  a lofty  table- 
land or  central  valley.  The  most  southerly  of 
these  chains  Inmnds  on  its  S.  side  the  valley  of 
the  Kistigoucheand  St.John  rivers. 

] Besides  the  great  lakes  indenting  the  W.  outline 
of  the  country,  Canada  contains  numerous  minor, 
yet  still  considerable,  bodies  of  water.  In  Ix»wer 
Canada,  the  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  estimated 
to  cover  8,200  sq.  m.  of  surface;  the  principal  of 
the  former  hitherto  discovered  are  Lake  St.  John, 
with  an  area  of  MO  at),  m. ; those  of  Manicouagan, 
Hretibbe,  and  others  N.  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and 
Mephramagog.  S,  of  that  river.  In  Upper  Canailu, 
the  chief  arc  Nipissiug  Dike,  Tomiscaming  and 
St.  Ann’s,  ill  the  high  table-land;  ami  the  Simcoe 
Dike  in  the  upper  terrace  country  of  the  Home 
district. 

Amongst  the  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Laurence, 
or  into  the  lakes  which  form  a j»art  of  its  system, 
there  arc  some  deserving  of  especial  mention  for 
their  utility  as  regards  navigation,  or  their  agency 
in  fertilising  the  soil.  In  the  peninsula  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  Thames  originates  in  the  district  of 
London,  by  the  union  of  several  streams,  near  hit. 
48°  and  long.  81°,  ami  after  a course  of  about  150 
in.  chiefly  S\V.,  falls  into  Luke  St.  Clair,  situated 
between  lakes  Huron  ami  Erie.  The  'Thames  is 
navigable  fur  large  vessels  to  Cliatham,  15  in.  up, 
anil  for  boats  nearly  to  its  source.  It  intersects 
ami  waters  a line  and  fertile  country.  Besides 
Chatham,  small  towns,  with  the  pompous  names 
of  London  and  Oxford,  are  situated  upon  its  banks. 
Next  in  magnitude  to  the  Thames  is  the  Ouse. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Home  district,  ntiout  Lit. 
44°,  lonjj.  80°  10',  runs  generally  SE.,  and  falls 
into  Lake  Erie  near  its  NE.  extremity.  1 ’oral Id 


The  N.  portion  of  both  Upper  and  Low  er  Canada 
consists  of  a table  land,  little  of  which  has  I men 
hitherto  explored.  In  l p|»er  Canada,  E.  of  Huron, 
it  has  an  average  elevation  of  perhaps  from  1,200 
to  1,300  ft.  It  is  covered  with  forests,  intersp<*rsed  j 
with  ravines,  swonqis,  and  torrents;  and  abounds 
w ith  lakes,  which,  anvwhere  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  immense  hikes  of  this  continent,  would  : 
be  deemed  of  considerable  size.  The  coast  of  j 
I/iwer  Canada,  XK.  of  the  Saguenay,  is  less  lofty  ‘ 
than  S\V.  of  that  river;  hut  of  a very  uninviting 
description.  The  interior  of  this  |>art  of  the  . 
country  is  described  by  the  Imlians  and  Esqui- 
maux. by  whom  alone  it  is  traversed,  as  composed 
of  rooky  cliffs  and  low  hills,  scattered  over  barren 
plains,  diversifled  with  thick  forests  of  stunted 
pines,  and  checqucred  with  small  lakes.  There  ^ 
seems  reason  to  susjiect  that  the  expectations  | 
once  entertained  of  flmliiig  here  tracts  of  culti- 
vable land  will  never  lx*  realised;  but  hojics  are 
Mill  cherished  that  the  district  may  contain  valu- 
able minerals.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 
to  CajH*  Tourment,  near  Queliec,  the  shore  of  the 
St.  Laurence  is  bold  and  desolate ; but  W.  of  this 
point  a plain  country  begins  to  extend  inland, 
with  a variable  breadth  of  from  15  to  40  m.,  rising 
into  tlic  table -land  behind  it  by  successive  terraced. 
The  cultivated  cuuntiy  N.  of  (Juels  c does  not  ex- 
tend far,  being  hemmed  in  by  hill  ranges.  But 
as  these  ranges  gradually  recede  from  t he  St.  Ijiu- 
rencc,  and  the  country,  at  first  diversified  by 
varied  eminences,  sinks  into  a level  plain,  the 
surface  of  settled  and  cultivated  land  increases ; 
ami  this  is  especially  the  case  as  we  approach  and 
penetrate  Up|»er  Canada.  The  peninsula  or  great 
plain  of  this  prov„  between  lakes  Huron,  Eric,  and 
Ontario,  comprising  about  20,000  sip  m.,  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  alluvial  soil,  on  a calcareous  • 
substratum.  It  is  of  varying  fertility;  but,  on  the  ! 
whole,  is  believed  to  be  the  best  grain  country  of  j 
any  of  the  more  N.  portions  of  the  American  con- 1 
tinent.  A large  part  of  this  fine  plain  is  still  co-  | 
vered  with  lofty  forests:  it  has,  however,  some 
prairies,  or  natural  meadows;  hut  these  are  not 
extensive.  At  some  remote  period  it  had  evi- 
dently funned  part  of  the  lied  of  a vast  inland  sea, 
of  which  the  five  great  lakes  having  been  the 
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to  this  river  for  alxwt  50  m.,  runs  the  Welland  or 
t ’hippoway  Hirer,  which  in  one  part  of  it#  course 
form#  a portion  of  the  canal  between  tlu*  Ouse  and 
Lake  Ontario,  by  mean#  of  which  the  fall#  of 
Niagara  are  avoided.  The  Trent,  in  the  district 
of  Newcastle,  connect#  the  small  lake#  Balsam, 
Sturgeon,  and  several  others  in  the  up|x?r  terrace 
country,  with  the  Hire  Lake,  and  after  a tortuous 
course  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Quintd  in 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  said  to  lx*  navigable  for  boat# 
in  the  whole  of  it#  course.  The  Lake  Balsam  is 
separated  by  only  a short  portage  from  that  of 
isinitoe,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Gloucester 
Bay  (Huron  Lake)  by  the  Severn  River.  A short 
and  valuable  line  of  direct  water  communication 
between  the  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario  is  apparently 
impeded  only  by  the  intervention  of  this  short 
jiortago,  and* by  the  rapids  of  the  Severn,  which 
river  is,  however,  no  more  than  20  m.  in  length. 
The  other  affluent#  of  the  St.  Laurence  ami  the 
groat  lake#  are  elsewhere  treated  of.  (See  Lau- 
itKNCK,  St.,  Ac.)  The  Kistigouche,  which  Ixuinds 
the  district  of  Gnspe  S.,  and  falls  into  C'halour 
Bay,  is  the  only  river  of  any  importance  in  Canada 
not  belonging  to  the  St.  Laurence  basin. 

Climatt. — The  climate  of  ( uiiada  is  subject  to 
great  extreme#  of  heat  ami  cold;  the  thermometer 
ranging  between  102°  above,  and  vk>°  below,  the 
zero  of  Fahr.  In  such  an  extensive  region  there 
is,  of  course,  some  difference  in  this  respect : ns  we 
ascend  the  St.  Laurence,  not  only  a more  S.  pa- 
rallel is  reached,  but  the  country  is  less  wild  and 
exposed  than  that  near  its  entrance;  so  that, 
whilst  QucIjcc  has  l*een  said  to  have  the  summer 
of  Baris,  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg,  the  great 
plain  of  Lake  Krie  has  the  climate  of  Philadelphia. 
Mill  the  Canadian  climate,  as  a whole,  must  be 
considered  very  severe : all  the  streams  are  locked 
up  by  ice,  and  the  ground  is  covered  everywhere, 
to  an  average  depth  of  5 or  G ft.  by  snow,  for  four 
or  five  months  of  every  year.  Frost#  usually  com- 
mence in  Oct.,  whilst  the  weather,  by  day,  is  still 
mild  and  serene.  But.  with  Nov.  Ix-gins  a succes- 
sion of  snow-storms  and  tem|x*#ts.  from  the  X.  and 
K.,  accompanied  by  a gTeat  increase  of  cold;  and  j 
this  sort  of  weather  usually  continues  to  the  second  | 
or  third  week  of  Dee*.,  when  the  atmosphere  again  | 
becomes  serene,  but  the  cold  still  more  intense,  so  j 
that  the  rivers  become  suddenly  frozen  over.  To- 
wards the  latter  jwrt  of  April,  or,  in  late  seasons, 
the  licgimiing  of  May,  the  ice  begin*  to  break  up; 
a sudden  increase  of  temperature  stimulate*  vege- 
tation, amt  makes  its  gi-owth  almost  perceptible  to 
the  eye;  so  that  spring  and  summer  can  scarcely 
lx?  recognised  as  distinct  seasons.  May  and  June 
arc  occasionally  wet,  to  the  hindrance  of  the  farmer, 
whose  seed-time  this  is  (to  be  followed  by  harvest 
towards  the  end  of  Aug.);  but  usually  the  sum- 
mers an-  very  line.  Thunder-storm#  are  often  of 
great  violence,  ami  the  aurora  lx»realis  is  frequent 
ami  vivid  : of  the  prevailing  winds,  those  from  the 
MV.  are  usually  it«vom|iaiiicd  by  clear  mid  serene 
weather;  those  from  the  NIC.  by  Continued  rain 
in  summer,  and  mow  in  winter:  whilst  a XW. 
breeze  is  usually  dry,  with  severe  cold.  Fogs 
(except  in  the  district  of  G»pe)  are  of  unusual 
occurrence ; them,  however,  they  an*  very  preva- 
lent, and  seriously  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Laurence.  It  seems  to  he  the  general  opinion 
of  the  iuhab.  that  the  winters  art*  gradually  In- 
coming less  severe ; and  this  may  be  attributable 
t<>  the  clearance  of  the  forest#  and  the  increas'd 
extent  of  cultivated  surface;  for,  whilst  the  state 
of  climate  (e#|x*eially  of  humidity)  influences  ve- 
getation, that,  in  turn,  react#  on  climate. 

The  length  and  severity  of  the  Canadian  winter 
is  a heavy  drawback  on  the  count ry,  and  lays  the 


farmer  under  serious  difficulties  and  privations  not 
experienced  in  countries  where  the  climate  is 
1 milder,  a#  in  the  contiguous  territoriwi  of  Indiana 
ami  Illinois.  For  five  or  six  months  almost  all 
agricultural  operations  are  *us|x?nded,  so  that  time 
is  not  left  in  the  rest  of  the  year  for  the  proixr 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  t)ie  crops  and  other 
necessary  lalumrs.  Horse*,  cattle,  and  other  farm 
stixk  require  a proportionally  large  supply  of  fodder 
for  their  keep;  and  to  these  cause*  must  lie  ascribed 
j the  leanness  of  the  animal*,  the  high  price  of 
pnwluce,  and  the  cheapness  of  laiiotir  a#  compared 
with  the  U.  State*.  But  there  is  a material  differ- 
ence between  the  lower  ami  the  upper  province. 
In  the  latter  the  severity  ami  the  length  of  the 
; winter  are  considerably  diminished.  The  soil  too 
is  generally  better;  and  the  quality  of  the  wheat 
improves  nearer  to  the  S.  limit  of  the  prow 

.Most  of  the  causes  that  contribute  to  make  the 
1 climate  of  the  northern  part  of  America  more 
' severe,  and  subject  to  greater  extremes  than  that 
of  Kurope,  in  the  same  jwirallel.  Ix*ar  with  e*jx*eial 
force  on  the  Canadian  regions.  The  greater  ix >rt  ion 
of  the*e  provinces  is  covered  by  extensive  forests; 

| the  trees  conqtosing  which  (e#j«ccially  in  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  parts)  do  not.  generally  sf leak- 
ing, attain  the  same  lofty  size  as  those  of  the  IT. 
Mates,  nor  flourish  with  the  same  exuberant  vi- 
tality; the  pine  family,  and  various  species  of 
I evergreens,  are  the  most  numerous  ami  prodorai- 
I nant.  Amongst  various  other  kind*  of  trees  are, 

| the  silver  ami  American  firs,  Weymouth  and  Ca- 
nadian pines,  white  cedar  ( Thuya  occk/cntalit ), 
maple,  birch.  American  ash,  bass  wood,  hickory, 
two  or  three  species  of  wild  cherry,  and  numerous 
species  of  oak.  Like  the  rest  of  the  American 
continent,  most  of  the  plants  and  animals  differ 
specifically  from  those  of  the  Old  World.  Many 
of  the  smaller  kinds  of  annual  and  perennial  plants 
are  common  to  Canada  ami  regions  lying  much 
further  to  the  S.,  which  may  lx?  accounted  for  by 
the  high  summer  temperature,  whilst  the  deep 
winter  snows  effectually  protect  t heir  root#  through 
the  severest  seasons;  blit  the  trees  and  larger 
shml>s,  which  find  no  such  shelter,  belong  for  the 
most  j«art  to  more  northern  and  arctic  regions. 
Of  the  smaller  plants,  the  Zizania  aquatica  may 
lx?  noticed  a#  peculiar  to  Canada,  and  abounding 
in  most  of  the  swamp*  (a  grass  not  unlike  rice,  and 
affording  food  to  birds,  nnd  occasionally  to  the 
Indian  trilx*#),  and  the  Ginseng,  nnd  Canadian  lily, 
common  to  this  country  and  Kamtchatska.  From 
the  sap  of  the  maple  (aerr  aaeeharimtm ),  as  it  rise# 
in  the  earlier  jwirt  of  spring,  sugar  is  made  in  con- 
siderable quantities;  in  collecting  which,  from 
tree#  scattered  over  thousands  of  acres,  whilst  the 
snow  still  covers  the  ground,  much  hardship  is  fre- 
quently endured  : these  district*  are  called  sugaries, 
and  are  a valuable  description  of  property.  The 
mode  of  procuring  it  is  bv  inserting  a small  canc 
shoot  through  an  incision  made  ill  the  twirk,  the 
sap  being  received  in  a wooden  trough  placed  under 
it;  it  i*  afterwards  boiled,  am)  then  left  to  <xx>l 
into  a liani  solid  mass,  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
which  i*  moulded  by  the  form  of  the  jars  which 
contain  it ; the  value  of  the  article  is  a!*out  half  of 
that  produced  from  the  sugar-cane.  Most  of  the 
oak  growing  in  the  wood#  is  untit  for  ship-building, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  used  for  that 
purpose  is  imported  from  New  Fngland.  The 
i specie*  called  the  live  oak,  which  grows  in  the 
1 warmer  part#  of  the  colony,  is,  however,  said  to  lx? 
well  adapted  for  ship  limber;  the  various  kinds  of 
! wood  available  tor  no  other  purjKwe,  serve  to  supply 
the  pot  and  f>eurl-Ash  manufactories.  Amongst 
. the  wild  animals,  ranging  through  these  unre- 
j claimed  regions,  are  the  American  elk,  fallow  deer, 
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hour,  wolf,  fox,  wild  oat,  racoon,  martin,  otter,  and 
various  species  of  Viverrw  nnd  3Iu»telir ; the  beaver, 
hare, prey  and  red  squirrel ; and,  in  the  more  south- 
ern part;*,  the  buffalo  and  roebuck : the  la-nrs 
usually  hvbernate,  if  the  season  ha*  enabled  them 
to  pet  sufficiently  fat  for  the  purpose ; if  not,  they 
migrate  to  a more  southerly  climate.  (Richard- 
son's Fauna  Borealis,  p.  16.)  Amongst  the  birds, 
may  Ik*  noticed  the  wild  pigeon,  quail,  part  rid  pc, 
and  different  kinds  of  grouse;  of  the  water  bird*, 
the  species  are  very  numerous,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  general  character  of  the  region,  where, 
in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and  the  nume- 
rous lakes  occupying  the  elevated  table-lands 
around  it,  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  surface  «>f 
the  globe  is  collected ; a humming  bird  (the  smallest 
of  its  genus)  is  also  indigenous,  and  may  Ik*  seen 
in  the  Quebec  gardens,  Hitting  round  the  dowers, 
nnd  constantly  on  the  wing.  Amongst  the  rep- 
tiles, the  rattlesnake  is  occasionally  met  with. 
Fish,  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  are  found  in 
the  lakes  and  rivers;  in  which  respect  few  streams 
can  rival  the  St.  Laurence ; the  st uigeon  is  common, 
nnd  the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  consider- 
able; seals  are  also  met.  with  occasionally,  in  large 
shoals,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  river.  Forests 
can  only  exist  where  the  prevailing  winds  bring 
with  them  sufficient  moisture,  but  they  may 
usually  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  no  less  than  of  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate: in  this  respect,  therefore,  taken  generally, 
Canada  must  be  considered  a fertile  region;  the 
upper  province  much  more  so  than  the  lower, 
'lobaceo,  hemp,  flax,  anil  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  and  of  pulse,  are  successfully  cultivated ; as 
are  all  the  commoner  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
England  ; melons  of  different  species  ulxiund,  and 
are  probably  indigenous ; as  are  also  the  straw- 
berry nnd  raspberry : these  last  flourish  luxuri- 
antly in  the  woods ; and  on  the  plain*  behind 
Quebec  arc  gathered  in  great  quantities,  and  taken 
to  that  market.  1’ears  and  apples  succeed  well, 
both  there  and  at.  Montreal;  nnd  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  the  grape,  peach,  anil  nectarine,  a*  well 
as  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruit,  arrive  at  the 
greatest  perfection. 

Canada  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals;  iron 
and  copper  ore  abound  in  some  districts ; veins  of 
silver-lead  have  been  met  with  in  St.  Paul’s  Bay 
(50  m.  below  Quebec),  and  coals,  salt,  and  sulphur, 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  colony.  No  volcanos 
have  been  discovered,  but  authentic  accounts  are 
preserved  of  several  violent  earthquakes;  amongst 
other#,  one  in  1663,  when  tremendous  convulsions, 
lasting  fur  six  months,  extended  from  Quebec  to 
Tadeausac  (1.30  m.  below  it),  which  broke  up  the 
ice  of  the  rivers,  and  caused  many  great  land-slips 
and  dislocations.  In  1701,  earthquakes  were  also 
frequent  and  violent  in  the  same  region;  and  the 
shores  both  of  the  Gulf  nnd  River  St.  Laurence 
(like  thosenf  the  great  lakes,  as  previously  noticed), 
present  many  proofs  of  former  convulsions  in  the 
horizontal  banks  of  recent  shingle  and  shell*,  and 
in  elevated  limestone  strata,  with  wave-scooped 
marks,  and  lithodomous  perforations,  that  occur 
on  various  part*  of  the  shores.  (Lyell’s  Geology, 
voL  ii.) 

People. — The  majority  of  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  arc  of  French  origin,  ns  will  l>e  seen 
from  the  population  tables  given  above.  'Hi esc 
French-speaking  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
descendants  of  settlers  from  Normandy,  established 
in  the  colony  previously  to  1759.  Their  number 
at  that  period  was  about  70,000,  and  in  1861  they 
hail  increased  (according  to  the  census)  to  847,615. 
Neither  the  conquest,  nor  the  long  period  which 
has  since  elapsed,  ha*  wrought  any  great  change 
You  I. 


in  their  character  anil  habits;  nor  has  their  in- 
creasing numbers  induced  them  to  make  any 
considerable  encroachments  on  the  wilderness 
around:  on  the  contrary,  they  have  continued 
within  their  original  limits,  subdividing  the  land 
more  and  more,  and  submitting  to  a constantly 
decreasing  ratio  of  comfort.  They  are  frugal, 
honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable,  but  cling  with 
unreasoning  tenacity  to  ancient  prejudices  and 
customs;  by  temperament  cheerful,  social,  en- 
gaging, ami  (from  the  highest  to  the  lowest) 
distinguished  for  courtesy  and  real  politeness, 
they  retain  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
French  provinces  previously  to  the  revolution, 
and  present  the  spectacle  of  an  old  stationary 
society,  in  a new  and  progressive  world,  A few 
seignioral  families  possess  large,  but  not  very  valu- 
able, properties:  the  class  wholly  dependent  on 
wages  is  a very  small  one ; and  the  great  majority 
consists  of  a hard-working  yeomanry  (usually 
called  habitans ),  amongst  whom  there  is  almost  a 
universal  equality  of  condition  and  property,  and 
of  ignorance  too;  for  few  of  them  can  read  or 
write.  From  the  public  colleges  and  seminaries 
established  in  the  cities  and  other  central  points 
by  the  early  possessors  of  the  country,  chiefly  by 
the  Jesuits  (where  the  education  resembles  that  of 
our  public  grammar-schools,  and  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy),  between  200  and 
300  annually  finish  their  education,  and  are  dis- 
persed through  the  community  : nearly  the  whole 
of  these  arc  of  the  class  of  habitant,  and  return  to  re- 
side amongst  them,  mostly  as  notaries  or  surgeons; 
and  thus,  living  on  terms  of  complete  social  equal- 
ity. though  with  greatly  superior  knowledge,  iii 
communities  which  possess  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
municipal  institutions,  they  possess  almost  de*j>otic 
influence  over  popular  opinion  and  conduct  in  all 
public  matters.  The  habitans  under  the  old  feudal 
tenures  have  cleared  two  or  three  belts  of  land 
along  the  St.  Laurence,  and  cultivate  them  on  the 
worst  system  of  small  farming;  their  farms  and 
residences  being  all  so  connected,  that  the  country 
of  the  seigniories  appears  like  a continuous  village. 
They  spin  and  weave  their  own  wool  and  flax,  nnd 
make  their  own  soap,  candles,  and  sugar.  What 
energy  and  enterprise  there  exist  in  the  commu- 
nity (Iwvond  the  portion  required  bv  this  sort  of 
routine)  is  exerted  in  the  fur  trade  and  in  hunting, 
which,  it  appears,  they  still  inonotxdisc  through 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  (Lord  Dur- 
ham’s Report,  pp.  II — 13.)  The  Anglo-Saxon 
|M>rtion  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  consists 
almost  wholly  of  persons  who  have  emigrated 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  descendants  of 
such,  subsequent  to  1759.  A considerable  addition 
wa*  made  to  their  numbers  by  U.  S.  loyalists  in 
1787 : at  a subsequent  period  many  families  from 
Vermont  have  settled  in  the  townships  adjoining 
that  state,  and  since  the  formation  of  the  American 
Land  Company  many  have  emigrated  through 
their  exertions.  A majority  of  the  labouring 
class  in  this  portion  of  the  population  arc  Irish 
Catholics;  the  rest  are  English  or  Scotch  Protes- 
tants, by  whom  the  resources  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  called  forth,  have  been 
mainly  developed.  It  is  also  by  these  that,  die 
internal  and  foreign  commerce  has  been  created, 
which  is  wholly  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  a large 
fsirtinn  of  the  retail  trade  of  the  province;  besides 
this,  they  possess  the  best  cultivated  farm*  in  the 
province,  nnd  are  owners  of  fully  half  the  more 
valuable  seigniories.  (Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  14.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  province  consist 
principally  of  emigrants  from  the  U.  Kingdom, 
nnd  from  Germany  nnd  Holland.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  emigration  of  Ireland  has  of  late  been 
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directed  to  the  shores  of  Canada,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a glance  at  the  table  above  given,  showing  the 
origin  of  {Hmulatiou.  Many  of  the  emigrants  who 
land  at  Quebec  ultimately  settle  in  the  U.  States, 
while  a comparatively  small  tmrnl  wr  of  those  who 
land  at  New  York  find  their  way  to  Canada. 
Considerable  numbers  of  half-pay  officers  of  the 
array  and  navy  have  been,  at  different  times, 
established  in  l).  Canada,  if  we  look  to  the  well- 
being of  the  emigrants,  which  is  the  principal 
consideration,  it  is  not  much  to  be  regretted  that 
so  many  prefer  the  U.  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  offers 
greater  advantages  to  industrious  immigrants, 
whether  with  or  without  capital,  than  can  Is*  en- 
joyed in  any  part  of  Canada.  It  has  a milder 
climate,  a better  and  a cheaper  soil,  and  is  free 
fmm  the  greater  number  of  those  social  grievances 
that  disturb  and  embitter  society  in  < ’nnaffa.  The 
wonder,  in  fact,  is,  not  that  so  many  of  the  emi- 
grants to  Canada  have  left  it  for  the  U.  States,  but 
that  any  considerable  portion  of  them  should  have 
remained  behind. 

The  native  Indian  tribes  still  occupy  portions  of 
this  colony  on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and 
along  the  whole  extent  towards  the  N.  boundaries; 
but  their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  l 
they  are  fast  degenerating  from  their  original 
spirit  and  character,  so  that  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  race  seems  inevitable,  ns  civilisation  ad- 
vances on  the  wilderness,  to  which  only  they 
appear  to  lie  adapted.  It  has  been  said,  that 
without  a change  in  their  mode  of  treatment,  ‘ the 
fate  of  the  Indians  is  sealed.'  Hut  the  truth  is, 
that,  however  it  niav  lie  changed,  their  fate  is 
‘sealed.’  Experience  has  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  red  men  are  incapable  of  any  real  civilisation ; 
and  nothing  can  prevent  their  extermination  other  I 
than  the  abiding  by  a determination  not  to  enter 
their  territories,  or  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
their  grounds,  habits,  or  pursuits.  But  such  a deter- 
mination could  scarcely  be  carried  out.  America 
has  l>een  settled,  civilised,  and  improved  only 
through  perpetual  encroachments  on  the  natives; 
and  to  say  that  these  should  cease,  would  be  to 
say  that  vast  tracts  of  tine  country  should  be 
doomed  to  continued  barbarism. 

Tenure  and  J Hstrihution  of  ljftnd* . — The  land 
comprised  in  the  seignioral  districts  of  Lower 
Canada  amounts  to  about  9,000,000  acres;  of  this 
last,  the  whole  has  been  granted  by  the  crown, 
subject  to  an  obligation  to  concede  to  actual  set- 
tlers. The  grants  made  by  the  French  government  I 
previously  to  the  conquest  were  on  one  uniform  , 
system.  Seigniories  (or  manors  containing  from  9 
to  36  sq.  leagues)  were  created  in  favour  of  certain  1 
leading  individuals,  who  were  bound  to  grant  , 
or  ‘concede*  a specified  portion  to  any  applicant; 
the  profit,  to  the  seignior,  being  derived  from 
payment  of  a small  rent,  from  services  which 
the  ceiuiiatre  (or  tenant)  was  bound  to  perform  ; 
from  l-12lh  of  the  corn  ground  (by  compulsion) 
at  the  seignioral  mill;  and  from  a fine  on  the 
transference  of  the  property  (other  than  by  in- 
heritance). 

Tli  is  sort  of  tenure,  copied  in  great  part  from 
the  feudal  system  existing  in  France  previously  to 
the  Revolution,  was  maintained  after  the  British  ! 
acquired  pataeMrion  of  the  country.  The  con-  | 
sequence  has  lieen  that  the  French  pop.  has  been 
confined  to  a comparatively  limited  extent  of  ter-  ; 
ritory,  and  has  never  amalgamated  with  the  Brit-  { 
isli ; for.  by  enabling  even.*  individual  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  land,  which,  as  the  pop.  increased, 
became  gradually  less,  without  any  immediate 
outlay,  young  men  were  tempted  to  remain  at  j 
home  ; and  lieiug  subject  to  feudal  regulations  I 


and  services,  the  occupiers  were  bound,  as  it  w*ere, 
to  a routine  system.  Hence  the  French  Canadians 
exhibit  a singular  want  of  activity  and  enterprise; 
and  the  portion  of  the  prov.  which  they  occupy 
has  a dense  and  a poor  pop.,  strongly  attached, 
os  already  seen,  to  ancient  habits  anil  modes  of 
existence. 

Since  the  prov.  came  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  plans  under  which  land  has  been  granted 
and  sold  have  differed  very  widely  at  different 
periods.  The  lands,  when  surveyed,  have  been 
divided  into  townships,  consisting  each  of  about 
70,000  acres,  ex  6 jier  cent,  fur  high-ways.  The 
j townships  have  been  granted  in  many  mode*,  dif- 
! fering  both  in  their  character  and  object  : at  first, 

I they  were  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  common 
j Hoecage,  with  a reservation  to  resume  all.  or  any 
part,  if  required  for  military  purposes,  but  subject 
to  in*  other  conditions;  the  quantity,  so  granted 
to  each  individual,  being  limited  to  100  acres  for 
himself,  and  60  acres  additional  for  each  member 
of  his  family;  the  governor  having  authority  to 
increase  this  amount  by  1,000  acres.  These  fa- 
vourable terms  were  meant  to  attract  settlers  from 
the  colonies,  which  now  form  the  U.  States.  In  1775 
I this  arrangement  was  sujtcrscded.  and  the  Quebec 
Act  of  the  preceding  year  having  restored  the 
French  eode  and  language,  corresponding  instruc- 
tions were  given,  that  future  grants  should  again 
be  made  iti  nef  and  seigniory,  and  three  seigniories 
were  thus  created.  In  1791  the  regulations  of 
1763  were  revived,  though  with  certain  conditions 
annexed  to  them,  which  in  practice  were  nvoided ; 
and  this  mode  continued  till  1826  : hut  the  con- 
stitutional act  of  1791  also  enacted  that  a reserve 
for  the  sup)M*rt  of  a Protestant  clergy  should  be 
made,  in  res|*cct  of  every  grant,  equal  in  value,  as 
near  ns  could  be  estimated,  to  l-7th  part  of  the 
land  granted.  The  crown  reserves,  to  a like  extent, 
originated  in  the  view  of  supplving,  first  by  sales 
ami  ultimately  by  rents,  an  independent  source  of 
revenue,  ami  obviating  the  necessity  of  taxes,  and 
consequently  of  such  disputes  as  had  led  to  the 
independence  of  the  U.  States.  'Ilieso  reserves, 
however,  have  proved  most  serious  n!*tacles  to 
the  welfare  of  the  colony,  which  the  mis-construe- 
! tion,  or  violation,  of  the  act,  has  aggravated,  by 
increasing  their  extent  bevond  what  appears  to 
have  been  contemplated.  (Lord  Durham’s  Report, 
Append.  B.,  pp.  G,  7.)  From  1806  downward,  no 
new  townships  were  granted  : and  the  grants,  on 
to  1814,  were  in  lots  of  200  acres,  to  act  uni  settlers, 
and  few  in  number.  From  the  last  date,  grants 
were  made  on  * location  tickets,’  requiring  the 
erection  of  a house,  and  the  clearing  and  cultivat- 
ing four  acres,  before  the  title  was  perfected.  In 
1826  the  new  mode  of  selling  land  by  auction,  at  a 
minimum  upset  price,  was  adopted,  the  jmrehase- 
raoney  being  payable  by  four  annual  instalments, 
without  interest.  In  1831  the  purchase-money 
was  to  be  repaid  by  half-yearly  instalments;  and 
in  1837,  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  giving  credit 
on  such  sales,  the  purchase-money  was  made  pay- 
able at  the  time  of  sale.  Besides  the  grants  made 
under  these  different  regulations,  other  exceptional 
ones  have  been  made — mostly  in  reward  of  public 
service*  ; such  as  those  to  the  militia  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  ami  of  that  of  1812 — then*  has  also 
l»een  an  exceptional  sale  of  nearly  800,000  acres  to 
the  British  N.  American  Land  Company.  The 
crown  reserves  must  be  considered  as  virtually 
abandoned  when  the  auction  sales  were  intro- 
duced ; and  an  act  of  the  imperial  legislature  has 
authorised  the  sale  of  l-4th  part  of  the  clergy 
reserves,  at  a rate  not  exceeding  100,000  acres 
annually.  Latterly,  however,  the  system  for  the 
disposal  of  the  crown  lands  by  auction,  at  a fixed 
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minimum  price,  has  been  enforced  in  Canada  as 
well  as  in  the  other  colon iea. 

Of  late  years  a revenue  has  been  derived  from 
timber  property  in  l>oth  province*.  Originally  the 
right  of  cutting  timber  was  a monopoly  tn  the 
hands  of  contractors,  for  supplying  that  article 
for  the  navy,  who  usually  sold  licenses  to  mer- 
chants and  lumber-men,  bv  whom  all  the  legal 
trade  was  in  consequence  engrossed.  In  IN 2 4 
licenses  to  cut  were  first  tittered  by  government  by 
auction : the  value  of  an  acre  of  timber,  at  the 
price  charged  for  those,  is  often  very  much  greater 
than  that  required  for  land,  and  the  first  instalment 
has  been  paid  frequently  for  land  solely  in  the 
view  of  cutting  down  the  timber.  The  Ottawa  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  trade,  which  is  in  great  mea- 
sure, forced  and  factitious  ; and  which,  while  it  is 
of  no  real  advantage  to  Canada,  entails  a heavy 
burden  on  Great  Britain. 

Lands  in  the  upper  prov.  have  been  granted  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  lower;  and  the  profuse 
manner  in  which  these  grants  have  been  made, 
many  very  extensive  tracts  having  lx»en  given  to 
persons  who  had  no  intention  of  settling  upon 
them,  coupled  with  the  great  extent  of  the  clergy 
and  state  reserves,  has  had  a most  injurious  influ- 
ence over  the  colonv,  and  has  materially  retarded 
its  progress.  The  lands  thus  given  away  to  indi-  j 
viduala  not  settling  upon  them,  and  reserved,  by  : 
interjxwing  uncultivated  desert  tracts  between  the  j 
actual  settlers,  reuder  it,  in  all  cases,  much  more 
difficult  and  expensive,  and  sometimes  all  but 
impossible,  to  form  mads  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication; so  that  the  cultivators  are  frequently 
cut  off  fn»m  a market  for  their  produce ; and  being 
settled  only  in  particular  districts,  they  are  less 
able  to  combine  for  municipal  purposes,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  churches,  and 
the  undertaking  of  public  works  that  require  co- 
operation. 

The  extent  of  land  for  sale  at  the  end  of  1862 
was  as  follows  : — 

In  l Jppcr  Canada — Crown  lands,  after  deduct- 
ing wiles  and  free  grants,  and  adding  extent  sur- 
veyed, 2,839,358  acres,  clergy  lands  94,838  acres, 
grammar  school  lands  51,71-1  acres,  and  common 
school  lands  9,767  acres. 

Jn  Lancer  Canada — Crown  lands,  after  deduct- 
ing sales  and  free  grants,  and  adding  extent  sur- 
veyed 5,908,557  acres,  clergy  lands  355,998  acres, 
making  a total  of  9,260,232  acres  for  sale  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  f 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  sold,  in  the  three 
years  1860-2,  was  as  follows 
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Crown  f Upper  Canada  . 
Lauds  I Lower  Canada  . 

126,413 

290,026 

257,938  i 101.511 
273,836  232,186 
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333,697 

Clergy  ( Upper  Canada  . 
Lomls  ( Lower  Canada  . 

62,522 

44,545 

74,366 

41,299 

29,771 

36,504 

Total  . 

107,067 

115,665 

66 ,27 ft 

Common  School  Lands  . 

8,221 

4,498 

2,249  i 

Grammar  School  Lands  . 

6,900 

t,,vn 

2,969 

Total  . . 

633,627 

657,660 

405,190 

Agricultural  Statistics. — The  actual  state  of 
agriculture  in  both  Upjier  and  Lower  Cannda  is 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  re- 


turns of  the  Colonial  Government,  The  statistics 
are  for  the  year  1862: — 


Lower 

(an  ad* 

(*u*d* 

No.  of  Holdings 

10  Acres  and  under 

6,822 

4,424 

10  „ ,,  20  Acres 

8,186 

2,676 

20  „ „ 60  „ . 

20,074 

26,630 

50  „ „ 100  „ . 

44,041 

64,891 

100  .,  200  . 

24.739 

28.336 

2t)0  and  upwards  . . 

6.8o9 

5,027 

Arm 

Arm 

Lands  held  In  Acres 

10.375,418 

13,354,907 

Under  Cultivation  . 

4,804,235 

6,051,619 

„ Crop*  .... 

2,928,133 

4.101,902 

,,  Potatoes 

1 ,842,685 

1 ,860.848 

„ Gardena  and  Orchards . 

33,417 

88.869 

Woods  and  Wild  Lands  . 

5,671,183 

7,803.288 

£ 

d 

Value  of  Farms  In  pounds  ster. 

35,731 .889 

61,492.149 

„ of  Farm  Implements  . 

1,532,749 

2,360,064 

„ of  Garden  and  Orchard  [ 
Produce  . . J 

184.304 

271,697 

Quantity  of  Land  held  byj 

Acre* 

Acre* 

Townspeople,  not  being  [ 
Fanners  . . . ) 

147,293 

182,652 

Land  under  Crops : — 

Fall  Wheat  .... 

6.480 

434,729 

Spring  Wheat 

239,289 

951,637 

barley  . . . ' . 

139,442 

118.940 

Rye 

83,931 

70,376 

Pras 

234,035 

460,595 

Oat* 

965,553 

678,337 

Buckwheat  .... 

76,605 

74,563 

Indian  Corn 

15,012 

79,918 

Potatoes  .... 

118,709 

137.266 

Turnips  .... 

6,475 

78,409 

Mangel  Wurzel  . 

1,230 

1,523 

No.  of  Live  Stock  : — 

5 mu 

No*. 

Bull*,  Oxen,  and  Steers 

200,991 

99,005 

Milch  Cows  .... 

828,370 

461,640 

Calves  and  Heifers 

287,611 

401,083 

Horses  over  three  years  old . 

185,097 

277,258 

Colt*  and  Fillies  . 

63,418 

100,423 

Sheep  . . . . * . 

682,829 

1,170,225 



286,400 

776,001 

Produce : — 

lb*. 

lb*. 

Blitter 

15,90*5,949 

26,828,264 

Cheese 

686,297 

2,687,172 

Beef,  in  barrels  of  200  lbs.  . 

67,054 

67.608 

Fork  „ „ 

196,598 

336,744 

Canada,  as  already  stated,  is  supposed  to  1m?  rich 
in  minerals,  hut  its  wealth  below  ground  1ms  only 
been  jMirtinlly  explore*!.  Copper  and  iron  ore  are 
at  present  the  chief  produce  of  the  mines.  The 
quantity  of  copper  ore  exported  in  the  year  1862 
amounted  to  5,963  tons,  while  of  pig  and  scrap 
iron  there  were  exported  2,408  tons.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  copper  ore  and  the  whole  of  the 
exjiorts  of  iron  went  to  the  United  States,  the  re- 
maining copper  being  taken  by  Great  Britain.  But 
the  produce  of  the  mines  is  insignificant  to  that  of 
the  forest,  and,  still  more,  to  that  of  agriculture. 
The  value  of  agricultural  produce  exported  in  1862 
was  above  15,000.000  dollars,  and  that  of  the  forest 
millions;  while  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
mines  was  but  703,000  dollars,  and  that  of  manu- 
facturing indust ry  less  than  half  a million. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. — The  imports  of  Ca- 
nada on  the  average  exceed  the  exports  in  value. 
The  imports,  in  1860,  amounted  to  7,176,653/. ; 
the  exports  to  7,214,978/.  In  1861,  the  imports 
were  oi  the  declnml  value  of  8,969,756/.,  and  the 
exports  of  7,627,957/.  Lastly,  in  1862,  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  10,125,132/.,  and  the  exports  to 
6,999,192/.  The  principal  imports  arc  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures  and  colonial  goods,  while 
timl>er  and  agricultural  produce  constitute  the 
chief  exjiorts.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the 
value  of  the  chief  articles  of  exports  during  the 
two  years  1861  and  1862  : — 


jby 
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F.tpnru 

1661 

1862 

Coin  and  Bullion 

Dollar* 

244,518 

Dollar* 

178,997  | 

Copper  Ore 

440.130 

399,688  ' 

Fish,  Dried 

420,681 

570.390 

Pickled  . 

208.451 

50.24 1 

A dies,  Pot 

705,228 

985.801 

„ Pearl 

173,779 

250,610  I 

Timber  : Elm  . 

265,562 

202,573 

„ Oak  . 

626,997 

527.317 

„ White  Pine 

2,594 .1*8 

2,110.046 

ltid  Pine  . 

608,600 

452.113 

„ Standard  Staves 

248,663 

254,641 

„ Other  Staves 

167,385 

164.543 

„ Deals 

J.IHD.JBi 

1,375,309 

,,  Planks  & Boards 

1,570.381 

2,335,726 

,,  Must* 

38,101 

74.175 

Animals:  Horws 

667,355 

664.333 

„ Homed  Cattle. 

384,699 

299.901 

„ Swine 

161.279 

59,427 

.,  Sheep 

149,220 

217,724 

Produce  of  Animals : 

841.MC 

1,132.772 

93.341 

53,940  J 

Hide*  and  Pelts  . 

106.121 

134,748 

Pork  .... 

487,698 

170.218 

Wool  .... 

4.34,199 

724.830  J 

Furs  .... 

230,596 

262,028  ] 

Agricultural  Product* : 

1,534,957 

Bariev  and  Rye  . 

1,092.934 

Indian  Corn  . 

310.637 

410.698 

Onts  . 

M.1.U23 

642,688 

Pens  .... 

1 ,497.309 

735,927 

7,634,809 

6,515,290 

Flour  . 

6,614,665 

5,843,884 

j Manufactures : 

34,780 

j India-rubber  . . . 

32,062 

Subjoined  in  a statement  giving  the  numliernnd 
tonnage  of  vessels  of  each  nation  which  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  outporta  of  Canada  in  the  year 
1862 : — 


— 

Ettfcrrd 

Ora  red 

nationality  of 
Viawk 

1 

VmmIi 

Turn 

Ton*  ] 

British  . 

1.955 

823,405 

1,907 

812.660  : 

American  (U.8.) 

45 

18,120 

41 

17,926 

Km-dan  . 

5 

2.682 

5 

2.682 

Norwegian 

131 

67.393 

125 

55.322 

Swedish  . . 

3 

1 .326 

3 

1 .326 

| Han*e  Towns  . 

16 

6,228 

16 

6,228 

Pm-dan  . 

20 

8,867 

19 

8,568  1 

French  . . 

2 

39 

3 

64 

Austrian  . 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

Portuguese 

5 

854 

4 

646  | 

Other  Foreign  I 
Countries  J 

5 

1,525 

6 

1,525  1 

Total  . 

2,187 

922,439 

2,128 

906,847  j 

Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent in  Canada,  The  iiuiutM>r  of  sailing  vessels 
built  in  the  three  years  I860,  1861,  and  1862, 
amounted  to  286,  and  of  steamers  to  89.  During 
the  same  period  560  sailing  vessels  and  69  steamers 
were  registered  at  ( 'anadian  ports. 

t'vrm  of  Government. — Canada  was  ceded  by 
France  to  England  in  17/13  : it  had  previously  been 
governed  by  French  military  authority : from 
thence,  to  1774,  it  was  under  the  rule  of  an  Eng- 
lish governor  and  council,  with  English  lute,  ad- 
ministered in  the  English  language  only.  From 
1774  to  1791  it  was  governed  by  an  English  go- 
vernor and  a legislative  council,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  with  English  criminal  and  Ermch  civil  law ; 
and  from  1791  downward,  by  the  constitution, 
previously  explained,  the  colony  being  then  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  each  with  an  independent 
legislature.  Down  to  1774,  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  was  that  which,  bad  it  been  vigorously 
and  systematically  followed  up,  would  certainly 


have  redounded  most,  in  the  end,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  colony ; inasmuch  as  it  would  have  gradually 
subverted  the  institutions  and  language  of  France, 
and  established  in  their  stead  the  institutions  and 
language  of  England,  llut  the  Quclicc  Act  of 
1774  introduced  a new  and  more  liberal,  but  at  the 
same  time  a short-sighted  policy.  If  Canada  was 
to  be  preserved  as  an  English  colon v,  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  have  been  made  English  in  its 
laws,  its  language,  and  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people ; and  no  institution  should  have  been  tole- 
rated that  might  have  prevented  the  gradual  and 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  French  with  the 
English  settlers.  The  Quebec  Act  unfortunately 
proceeded  on  totally  different  principles.  In  order 
to  conciliate  the  colonists,  it  sulistituted  the  old 
system  of  civil  law,  or  that  called  the  Coutume  du 
Paris,  for  the  civil  law  of  England,  and  it  directed 
the  use  of  the  French  language  to  l>e  resumed  in 
the  law  courts.  It  is  probably  true  that  these 
concessions,  bv  gratifying  the  Canadians,  had  some 
effect  in  hindering  them  from  joining  the  Ame- 
rican colonists  of  English  origin  in  their  great  ami 
successful  revolt ; and  consequently  contributed 
to  preserve  the  prnv.  for  the  British  crown.  With- 
out stopping  to  enouire  whether  this  has  been  of 
any  advantage  to  Cireat  Britain,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  difference  of  language,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  French  Canadians 
were  pi  acini,  would  have  effectually  prevented 
them,  though  the  Quebec  Act  had  never  l»ci*n 
heard  of,  from  making  common  cause  with  the 
colonists  of  New  England  and  the  other  American 
colonics.  But,  whatever  opinion  may  Ik?  come  to 
as  to  this,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  French  laws  and  language  in  the  pro v. 
ha1*  tended  to  insulate  the  French  pop.,  to  maintain 
them  as  a distinct  race,  and  to  restrain,  and  in  a 
great  degree  prevent,  all  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  colonists  from  England  : in  point  of  fact, 
the  French  in  Canada  ore  now  almost  as  much  a 
distinct  people  as  in  1760.  The  Nation  Cana - 
dirnne  has  no  sympathy,  and  hut  little  communi- 
cation. with  Englishmen  : on  the  contrary,  a broad 
line  of  demarcation  and  a dt?ep  rooted  antipathy 
subsists  between  them. 

The  basis  of  the  present  political  constitution  of 
Canada  is  the  act  of  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  31..  passed 
hv  the.  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  1791.  By 
the  terms  of  it,  the  old  province  of  Quebec — which 
then  embraced  the  whole  of  Canada — was  divided 
into  the  two  government*  of  Upjier  and  Lower 
Canada,  with  representative  institutions  for  each. 
The  legislative  authority  was  vested  in  a legis- 
lative council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  a 
house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  inhabitants; 
the  Lower  province  was  under  a governor,  whilst 
the  Upper  was  under  a lieutenant-governor.  This 
| constitution  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
! reludlion  in  Upper  Canada  in  1838,  and  a special 
council  appointed.  In  1810  the  two  provinces 
were*  reunited — bv  an  act  3rd  & 4th  Vic.  cap.  35— 
nnd  the  legislative  councils  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces were*  consolidated.  The  new  legislative 
council  consisted  of  twentv  meuiliers  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  life ; while  the  people  wore  repre- 
sented in  a house  of  assembly,  comprising  eighty- 
four  memU*rs,  returned  in  equal  proportions  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  ami  I»wer  Canada.  A 
final  modification  of  the  constitution,  by  an  act 
named  June  11,  1853,  comprises  the  fundamental 
l laws  now  in  force.  The  charter  thus  established 
1 verts  the  legislative  authority  in  a parliament  of 
1 two  houses,  the  legislative  council  and  the  house 
of  assembly.  The  former  consists  of  twenty-four 
members  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor,  nnd 
of  twice  the  number  elected  by  the  jieople.  The 
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house  of  assembly  comprises  130  members  chosen 
in  125  electoral  districts  and  boroughs.  Members 
of  the  house  of  assembly  must  Ik*  possessed  of 
freehold  property  of  the  value  of  MOP/.  Electors  in 
counties,  by  a law  which  took  effect  in  1855,  arc 
required  to  be  possessed  of,  or  to  occupy,  property  of 
the  assessed  actual  value  of  50/.,  or  the  yearly 
value  of  5/,;  while  electors  in  towns  must  be  pos- 
sessed of,  or  occupy,  property  of  the  yearly  value 
of  71.  10*.  Members  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
during  session,  have  an  allowance  from  the  public 
funds.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  arc  inca- 
| table  of  liecoming  members.  The  house  is  elected 
lor  four  years  ; but  may  be  previously  dissolved  by 
the  governor,  in  which  case  a new  election  must 
take  place  immediately.  At  least  one  session  must 
lie  held  annually,  so  that  a period  of  twelve  months 
may  never  elapse  between  each  meeting  of  the 
legislature.  All  proceedings  and  records  of  the 
legislative  assembly  are  ordered  to  Ik?  kept,  by 
the  act  of  1840,  in  the  English  language  only. 
The  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly  is  elected 
by  the  members ; while  the  president  of  the  legis- 
lative council  is  apjKmitcd  by  the  crown  for  life. 

The  executive  is  vested  in  a governor-general, 
styled  * Governor-General  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica,’ and  apiminted  by  the  crown.  He  has  a 
salary  of  7,000/.  per  annum,  and  holds  authority 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  Croat  Britain. 
The  governor-general  has  the  power  to  give  or 
withhold  the  royal  assent  to  bills  passed  by  the 
legislative  council  and  assembly,  or  to  reserve 
the  same  till  the  royal  pleasure  be  expressed. 
Such  bills  as  are  assented  to  by  the  governor  in 
the  name  of  the  crown  are,  nevertheless,  subject 
to  disallowance  by  the  sovereign,  within  two  years 
after  the  receipt  of  authentic  copies  bv  one  of  the 
prinei|ial  secretaries  of  state  in  (.treat  Britain  ; and 
no  bills,  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
crown,  can  have  any  force,  unices  the  roval  assent 
Is*  signified  within  two  years  after  they  have  been 
presented  to  the  governor-general.  All  proceed- 
ings anil  records  of  the  legislature  are  directed  to 
he  kept  in  the  English  language  only. 

Adminintration  of  Justice. — The  criminal  law  of 
England  is  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Canada : 
but,  as  reganls  the  province  of  Quebec,  t he  ancient 
law  of  Canada,  that  is,  the  French  laws,  are,  by 
the  l ith  of  Geo,  III.  c.  83.  reserved  as  applicable 
to  all  matters  of  controversy  relative  to  property 
and  civil  rights.  This  reservation,  however,  does 
not  hold  where  lands  nrc  held  in  free  and  common 
hoc  on  go ; and  wills,  involving  the  destination  of 
property,  may  be  executed  in  conformity  either 
with  the  laws  of  Canada  or  those  of  England,  as 
the  testator  may  deem  expedient.  In  Western 
Canada  the  law  of  England  is  universally  appli- 
cable. The  judges  enumerated  in  Schedule  A at- 
tached to  the  Act  of  Union,  arc  the  following: — 
For  Upper,  or  Western,  Canada,  one  chief  justice 
and  four  puisne  judges  of  Queen's  Bench  at  To- 
ronto, besides  a vice-chancellor ; and  for  Lower, 
or  Eastern,  Canada,  one  chief  justice  and  three 
puisne  jutlgcs  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Quebec,  and 
one  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  judges  at  Mon- 
treal: one  resilient  judge  ut  Three  Rivers;  and 
one  judge  each  for  the  inferior  districts  of  St.  Fran- 
cis and  Gaspe.  The  judgments  of  these  courts  of 
Queen’s  Bench  ore  subject  to  review  in  a superior 
court,  or  court  of  appeal,  consist  iug  of  the  gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor,  or  person  ail  ministering 
the  government,  certain  members  of  the  executive 
council,  and  the  chief  justice  or  justices  of  the 
province,  or  any  five  of  them*  functionaries,  ex- 
cluding always  the  judge  or  judges  w how  decision 
is  apjH-aled  against.  There  are  also  various  circuit 
commissioners  of  bankruptcy,  and  there  is  a Vice- 
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Admiralty  Court  established  at  Quebec,  the  go- 
vernor being,  ex  officio,  vice-admiral  of  Canada. 
Much  litigation  goes  on  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  anil  lawyers  are  of  course  numerous  in 
the  chief  towns.  Though  the  criminal  returns  for 
Canada  are  far  from  being  complete,  the  extent  of 
crime  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  small,  and  on  the 
decrease,  when  compared  with  the  amount  and 
rapid  progress  of  population  in  the  colony. 

Religion  and  Educational  Establishment*. — Pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  31st  Geo.  III.  c.  31.  for  the 
sup|iort  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Canada.  By 
this  act,  there  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colony, 
about  a seventh  jairt  of  all  the  waste  lands  to  Ixj 
granted  to  settlers;  and  the  tithes  of  such  Pro- 
testants as  live  within  Catholic  lienefices  are  to 
lie  reserved  by  the  receiver-general  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  appropriated  to  the  sup|>ort  of  a resident 
Protestant  clergy  therein.  These  are  designated 
the  clergy  reserves.  The  governor  is  ernjiowered 
to  present  to  any  parsonages  or  rectories  to  lie 
constituted  iu  the  colony.  There  are  five  Canadian 
bishops  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
while  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by 
one  archbishop  anil  eight  bishops ; anil  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Cuuatla,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotlaud,  bv  annual  synods,  pre- 
sided over  bv  moderators.  The  number  of  members 
of  each  religious  denomination,  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  was  as  follows  ■ 


RcHgtoa*  Denomination* 

l'pj»r  Canada 

Low er  Canada 

Church  of  England  . 

811, MS 

63,487 

„ Home 

268,141 

943,263 

Presbyterians-  - 

Church  of  Scotland 

108.968 

23,730 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 

143,048 

14,856 

United  .... 

61,878 

5,149 

Methodist* — 

Wesleyan  . . . 

218,427 

25,957 

Kpiscofial 

71,615 

2,673 

New  Connexion  . 

28,200 

1,292 

Other  .... 

2.1,330 

H74 

Baptists  .... 

61,559 

7,751 

Luthrmns .... 

24,299 

857 

( ’u  ngrvgational  lets  . 

9,357 

4,927 

Quakers  .... 

7,383 

121 

Bible  Christians 

8,801 

184 

‘ Christians  * 

6,018 

298 

' Second  Adventists  ’ . 

1,050 

2,305 

Protestants 

7,614 

2,684 

' DLdples  * 

4,147 

5 

Jews 

614 

672 

Menonlsts  and  ‘Tankers’ 

8,965 

— 

‘ Universalists* 

2,234 

2,289 

Unitarians  . . . 

634 

652 

Mormons  .... 

74 

3 

‘No  religion'  . 

17,373 

1,477 

Denomination  not  stated  . 

8,121 
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Other  Creeds  not  classed  . 

14,286 

678 

Total  • 

1,396,091 

1,111,566 

Upper  and  Lower  Cunadn  have  separate  school 
laws  adapted  to  the  religious  elements  prevailing 
in  either.  Each  township  in  Upper  Canada  is 
divided  iuto  several  school  sections,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  its  inhabitants.  The  common 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  government,  and 
partly  by  local  self-imposed  taxation,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  payment  of  a small  monthly  fee 
for  each  scholar,  'fhe  total  amount  expended  on 
common  schools  in  Upper  Canada  during  1858 
exceeded  208,627/.  Iu  settled  rural  districts  each 
school  section  has  a good  school-house,  furnished 
with  maps,  authorised  school  books,  and  ele- 
mentary philosophical  ap)>aratu*.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  vary  from  130/.  to  40/.  in  country  parts, 
and  from  280/.  to  7 in  cilics  and  towns.  All 
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common  school  teachers  must  pass  an  examination 
before  a county  board  of  education,  or  receive  a 
licence  from  the  provincial  normal  school,  em- 
powering them  to  teach,  before  they  can  claim 
the  government  allowance.  There  are  good  gram- 
mar schools  at  Montreal  and  Queliec  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  partly 
supported  by  funds  derived  from  the  estates  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  fees  paid  by  the  scho- 
lars. There  are  also  excellent  Catholic  schools  in 
the  same  cities,  which  were  endowed  with  con- 
siderable estates  by  the  French  government,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  17tli  century.  These  estates 
they  still  enjoy.  There  are  also  between  1,600 
and  1,700  common  schools,  and  various  colleges 
and  other  superior  educational  establishments  dis- 
tributed over  the  various  counties  of  Lower,  or 
Eastern,  Canada.  To  support  the  common  schools 
large  sums  urc  annually  voted,  in  addition  to  the 
produce  of  certain  estates  of  the  Jesuits  (generally 
exceeding  4,500/.  a year),  which  are  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose. 

In  Upper  Canada,  still  more  liberal  provision 
and  more  strenuous  exertions  are  made  for  the 
education  of  the  people.  Besides  the  sums  ex- 
landed  in  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses, 
•about  100,000/.  are  annually  paid  to  teachers  of 
the  ordinary  schools  throughout  the  province, 
which  are  managed  by  committees  of  householders, 
elected  in  each  district  or  section.  The  schools 
arc  supported  partly  by  grants  and  partly  by 
school  rates  and  fees.  The  course  of  education 
prevalent  in  these  schools  is  much  the  same  as 
that  pursued  in  similar  establishments  in  Great 
Britain. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  total  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  Canada  during  the  three  years 
1860,  1861,  and  1862  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table.  The  comparatively  large  amount  of  l>oth 
income  and  expenditure  in  1860  arose  from  fin&n- 
cial  operations  on  a large  scale,  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined detailed  budget: — 


V rtn 

Net  Rr«mu« 

Expenditure  j 

1840 
I SC,  I 
1862 

D»ll*n 

38,076,425 

12,6*5,581 

10,629,204 

£ 

7,932,588 

2,639,596 

2,285,841 

Dollar* 

35,905,748 

14,742.834 

11,395,923 

7.499,114 
3,071,424  ! 
2,389,185 

The  public  expenditure  in  1863  was  3*86  dollars 
per  head,  ami  the  funded  debt  21 '69  dollars. 

The  amount  of  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
public  debt,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  amount 
of  interest  paid  thereon,  arc  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table : — 


Intern*! 

D>»"rl|*lo&  of  Debt 

Amount 

Rato* 

Amount 

Dollar* 

Per  cent. 

Dollar* 

Imperial  Loan  . 

7,300,000 

4 

292,000 

Debentures 

922.821 

5 

46.141 

. . 

30,077,007 

6 

1,804,620  I 

#»'  • • 

28,630 

» 

2,290 
1 ,363,200 

New  Loan 

27,264,01 1 

4 

Total  . 

65,692,469 

3,008,251 

Less  India  Bonds — > 

At  4 percent.  846.000  ) 
„ 6 „ 6,453,200  j 

7,300,000 

356,532  j 

Total  . 

68,292,469 

3.151.719 

£ 

12,144,264 

- 

£656,606 

The  greater  portion  of  this  debt  was  expended 
in  loans  to  incorporated  companies,  and  for  the 
building  of  roads,  canals,  railways,  light-houses, 
and  other  works  of  public  utility,  wliich  are  held 
as  assets. 


Railway *. — Considering  the  vast  extent  of  its 
territory  and  the  thinness  of  the  population,  Canada 
has  shown  immense  enterprise  in  the  construction 
of* railways.  Besides  a large  number  of  local  lines, 
such  as  the  Erie  and  Ontario,  length  17  m.,  the 
Prescott  and  Ottawa,  54  m.,  and  the  Montreal 
and  Champlain,  81  m.,  and  a number  of  others  of 
equal  importance-,  Canada  is  traversed  by  two 
great  iron  highwavs,  known  as  the  * Grand  Trunk  ’ 
and  the  * Great  Western.’  The  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
way, which  was  formed,  in  1852,  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  seven  incorporated  line*,  viz.  theQuel>ec 
and  Richmond,  the  St.  Laurence  and  Atlantic, 
the  Old  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand  Junction,  the 
Toronto  aud  Guelph,  the  Toronto  and  Sarnia,  and 
the  Main  Trunk,  traverses  the  whole  of  Canada, 
from  cast  to  west,  commencing  at  Quebec,  and 
ending  at  Port  Huron,  at  the  southern  border  of 
lake  Huron.  Engineering  dillicullies  of  the  most 
stii|>cndous  kind  hod  to  be  overcome  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  great  railway,  some  of  the  works  of 
which,  such  as  the  great  Victoria  Bridge  over  the 
St.  Laurence,  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
The  total  length  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  Is 
1,174  m.  The  second  great  railway  of  Canatla, 
the  Great  Western,  300  m.  long,  runs  through  the 
interior,  or  western  districts  of  Canada,  com- 
mencing at  Niagara  Falls,  and  terminating  at 
Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  on  the  straits  connect- 
ing the  lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  This  line  brings 
Canada  into  direct  connection  writh  the  vast  rail- 
way system  of  the  United  States. 

Armed  Force. — In  addition  to  the  troops  main- 
tained by  the  ini|>erial  government — the  strength 
of  which  varies  according  to  circumstances — 
Canada  ha*  a large  volunteer  force,  and  an  en- 
rolled militia,  numliering  above  200,000  men, 
rank  and  file.  The  militia  is  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely, — first-class  service  men,  com- 
prising unmarried  men  and  widowers  without 
children,  between  18  and  45;  second-class  sendee, 
married  men  and  widowers* with  children,  between 
same  ages;  and  third-class  reserve  men,  those 
between  45  and  60.  Assessors  each  year  prepare 
the  militia  rolls,  distinguishing  the  tliree  classes, 
and  on  the  governor  calling  for  a number  of  men, 
the  warden,  sheriff,  and  county  judge  meet  and 
ballot  fur  the  numl>cr  required  from  their  respective 
counties.  In  Lower  Canada,  in  cases  where  the 
assessment  system  is  not  in  operation,  the  militia 
census  is  made  by  militia  officers  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  ballot  takes  place  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  bal luting,  the  number  of  bat- 
talions required  from  counties  and  townsh^*  is 
furnished  according  to  population.  In  appoint- 
ing officers  for  the  service  battalions,  the  go- 
vernor, as  a rule,  selects  those  who  have  qualified 
themselves  by  volunteer  service  or  by  means  of 
drill  associations,  or  who  have  shown  themselves 
qualified  by  examination  before  boartls  of  exa- 
miners appointed  for  each  county  or  union  of 
adjacent  comities.  If  a sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent officers  cannot  from  the  outset  be  obtained, 
the  governor  may  grant  personal  commissions,  to 
be  withdrawn  within  a certain  time  if  those  to 
whom  they  are  issued  do  not  qualify  themselves. 
Sums  are  granted  towards  die  education  of  officers. 
A school  of  military  instruction  is  established  in 
each  section  of  the  province  in  connection  with 
some  regiment  of  the  British  forces,  a certain 
number  of  whose  officers  and  non-commltsioned 
officers  assist  in  die  work  of  instruction,  and  arc 
paid  an  allowance  for  the  extra  duties  they  have 
to  perform.  The  government  defrays  the  ex- 
pense* of  travelling  niul  maintenance  of  those  who 
receive  instruction,  and  the.  governor-general  may 
at  his  discretion  call  out  service  battailous  for 
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drill,  for  a period  not  exceeding  six  days  in  one 
year.  The  volunteer  force  of  ( 'mind a in  1862  con- 
sisted of  10,615  infantry,  1,687  artillery,  1,616 
cavalry,  and  202  engineers.  In  the  session  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  1863,  laws  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  militia  were  paused,  providing 
that  the  government  shall  have  power  to  accept, 
equip,  and  clothe  10,000  more  volunteers.  Fines 
are  imposed  on  volunteers  for  non-attendance  at 
drill,  in  order  to  insure  a thorough  military  pro- 
ficiency. 

History. — Canada  Is  said  to  have  l>cen  first  dis- 
covered by  Seliastian  Cabot,  in  1497.  It  was  then 
comprised  with  the  rest  of  the  extensive  line  of 
coast,  under  the  general  name  of  Newfoundland, 
subsequently  limited  to  the  island  so  called.  The 
French  first  attempted  to  make  these  discoveries 
available,  and  framed  a map  of  the  gulf  as  early  as 
1508.  in  1525  the  country  was  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1535 
Cartier  explored  the  river,  naming  it  St,  Laurence, 
from  having  entered  it  on  that  saint's  day.  Quebec 
however,  the  first  settlement,  was  not  founded  till 
1608.  For  a considerable  period  subsequent  to 
this,  the  colonists  engaged  in  a series  of  san- 
guinary conflicts  with  the  native  Indian  tribes, 
and  were  often  on  the  brink  of  being  extirpated: 
the  strife,  however,  ultimately  terminated  in  a 
friendly  compact,  which  converted  the  Indians 
into  available  auxiliaries  against  the  English. 
Quebec  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  under 
General  Wolf  in  175*9,  and  the  whole  territory 
was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763.  The  seiginoral  rights, 
the  various  holdings  and  tenures  under  them,  and 
the  endowments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  were  left 
undisturbed ; and  all  the  estates,  including  all 
the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  province,  held  at 
the  period  by  the  French  king,  became  vested  in 
the  British  crown.  In  the  years  1812-13-14, 
during  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the  lakes, 
ami  es|MX'iaUy  the  shores  of  Niagara,  were  the 
scene  of  a succession  of  severe  contests;  the  war 
was  wholly  a frontier  one,  and  the  militia  on 
either  side  being  engaged  in  it,  near  relatives 
were  found  often  contending  in  opposite  ranks ; 
Indians  also  wore  employed,  and  increased  its 
horrors.  The  subsequent  history  of  Canada  was 
comparatively  uneventful,  except  as  regards  the 
constant  endeavours  of  certain  parties  to  detach 
the  colony  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  To 
counteract  these  endeavours,  an  attempt  was 
made,  in  1864,  to  unite  Canada  with  the  other 
Britisli  possessions  into  a great 4 Confederation  of 
British  North  America.’  Though  begun  under 
good  auspices,  the  realisation  of  this  plan  was 
found  to  lie  impossible. 

# CANANDAIGUA,  a town  of  the  IT.  S.  of  Ame- 
rica, New  York,  cap.  co.  Ontario,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  an  acclivity  at  the  outlet  of  the  consider- 
able lake  of  the  same  name,  88  m.  E.  Buffalo,  and 
66  m.  NN W.  New  York.  Pop. 6,650  in  I860.  The 
town  consists  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets,  run- 
ning N.  and  8.,  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
several  others.  It  contains  a large  square,  in 
which  are  the  court-house,  prison,  and  town-house, 
and  it  has  a state-arsenal,  various  places  for  public 
worship,  male  and  female  academies,  several  large 
mills  ami  manufactories  of  different  kinds.  The 
inhah.  are  intelligent,  liberal  and  hospitable. 
Within  three  ni.  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  are  several  sulphuretted  hydrogen  springs. 
Canandaigua  was  founded  in  1788,  and  from  its 
position  on  its  lake,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  is  a place  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance. 

CAN  AN  ORE  (Cfcurara),  a marit.  town  of  Hin- 
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dostan,  prov.  Malabar,  at  the  bottom  of  a small 
| bay,  45  m.  NW.  Calicut,  and  66  m.  8SE.  Manga- 
lore; hit.  11°  42*  N.,  long.  76®  27'  E.  It  trades 
with  Bengal,  Arabia,  Sumatra,  and  Surat,  from 
which  it  imports  horses,  piece  goods,  almonds, 
sugar,  opium,  silk,  benzoin,  and  camphor;  its  ex- 
port* are  chiefly  pepper,  cardamoms,  sandal  wood, 
coir,  and  sliark-lins.  It  is  the  cap.  of  the  talook  of 
Chericul,  a lofty  and  uneven  track,  extending  for 
two  m.  inland  from  the  fort,  and  some  years  since 
containing  together  with  the  town  almut  11,000 
houses.  Its  territory  is  now*  subordinate  to  the 
British,  but  has  long  been  governed  by  a succes- 
sion of  female  sovereigns,  whose  authority  has  ex- 
tended over  most  of  the  Laccadive  islands.  Cana- 
nore  is  the  head  military  station  of  the  British 
dominions  in  Malalmr  prov. 

CANARA,  a marit.  prov.  of  Ilindostan,  presid. 
Madras,  comprising  the  ancient  countries  of 
Tulava  and  Ilaiga,  with  small  portions  of  Malabar 
and  the  Hindoo  Kaukana.  It  lies  chiefly  between 
lat.  12°  and  16®  X.,  and  long.  74°  and  76®  E. ; 
having  N.  Una  and  Dharwar  (Bejapoor),  E.  the 
latter  province  and  Mysore,  S.  Ooorg  and  Malabar, 
and  \V . the  ocean ; length,  X.  to  S.,  230  m. ; ave- 
rage breadth,  about  35  in. ; area,  7,477  sq.  m.  The 
province  is  hounded  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  but  in- 
cludes a portion  of  the  country  above  t hem,  called 
Camata,  of  which  the  name  of  this  dirftr.  is  a cor- 
ruption, most  improperly  applied.  Surface  gene- 
rally nigged  and  uneven,  it  has  no  considerable 
river,  but  u number  of  minor  ones,  of  which  Man- 
galore is  the  chief.  The  coast  in  the  S.  is  occu- 
pied by  a chain  of  salt  lakes.  Soil  and  climate 
very  similar  to  those  of  Malabar.  Granite  and 
laterite  are  amongst  the  prevailing  rocks,  and  near 
the  sea-shore  there  is  much  sandy  soil,  on  which 
cocoa-palms  are  grown  in  great  number.  The 
periodical  rains  are  extremely  heavy,  and  set  in 
from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  Sept.,  dur- 
ing which  ships  leave  the  coast,  and  a stop  is  put 
to  all  trartic.  The  country  abounds  in  forests; 
those  in  the  N.  producing  teak,  und  other  largo 
timber,  siasoo,  tuvuia  latif'o/ia,  prickly  hamlioo,  the 
Varnish-tree  of  Binnah,  mw  vomica , minutsa  cate- 
chu, cassia,  sandal  wood,  wild  pepper,  and  a spe- 
cies  of  nutmeg;  those  in  the  8.  containing  teak, 
mango,  carvota  palm,  and  much  jungle,  greatly 
infested  with  tigers,  t ’anara  Is  the  granary  of  rice 
for  Arabia,  Goa,  Bombay,  and  Malat>ar;  and  both 
the  climate  and  soil,  especially  in  tiic  valleys,  are 
highly  adapted  for  its  culture.  Sometimes  50 
bushels  a year  are  obtained  from  an  acre ; ami  in 
the  8.  the  land  frequently  yields  two  or  three 
crops  during  the  same  period.  Besides  rice,  sugar- 
canes,  pepj»er,  lietcl-uut,  and  cucurhitaceous  plants, 
arc  grown.  Husbandry’  is  better  here  than  in 
Malabar;  the  plough  is  a neater  implement,  and 
manure  of  both  leaves  and  dung  is  made  use  of : 
some  cultivators  employ  25  ploughs,  although  full 
half  of  them  use  no  more  than  one.  Rice  is  tlirashed 
by  heating  handfuls  in  the  straw  against  a ham- 
lino  grating.  There  are  no  barns,  and  the  grain  is 
kept  in  straw  bags  bung  up  in  the  bouses:  carts 
are  not  used,  the  roads  are  bad,  and  goods  have 
to  be  conveyed  ou  the  heads  of  the  peasantry. 
There  are  neither  horses,  asses,  nor  goats.  All  the 
lands  in  the  S.  are  private  property,  but  generally 
much  encumbered  with  mortgages:  in  the  N. 
mortgages  are  much  less  frequent,  and  the  culti- 
vated lands  only  are  the  property  of  individuals : 
government  claims  all  the  hill,  forest,  and  waste 
land.  In  8.  Canare  inheritance  in  land,  goods, 
honorary'  dignities,  and  whatever  else  is  capable 
of  being  conveyed,  descends  in  the  female  line; 
and  instead  of  a man’s  own  children,  those  of  his 
Bister,  or  maternal  aunt  (os  is  the  case  in  all  the 
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country  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Malabar  const)  be- 
come  his  heirs,  while  he  has  a corresponding  right 
over  them,  to  the  extent  of  selling  them  for  slaves. 
In  Karnata  Proper,  above  the  Ghauts,  these  laws 
are  reversed,  and  a man’s  children  inherit  his  pro- 
perty. The  lands  mostly  belong  to  individuals, 
who  let  them,  and  even  frequently  mortgage  them 
to  cultivators ; the  land  assessment  is  moderate, 
being  about  80  per  cent,  on  the  produce;  but  the 
cultivators  generally  are  as  much  depressed  as 
elsewhere,  since  they  have  about  20  per  cent,  to 
pay  to  their  landlords,  and  out  of  the  remaining  60 
per  cent,  to  provide  live  and  dead  stock,  and  sub- 
sist the  slaves.  Laud,  when  sold,  usually  fetches 
from  8 to  12  years’  purchase-money  on  the  clear 
rent.  Many  different  tribes  inhabit  Cnnara.  The 
.Tains  (see  Dindostan)  are  more  numerous  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  and  many  ancient 
Jain  temples  exist  in  tolerable  perfection.  Nairs 
inhabit,  the  inland  parts,  where,  together  with 
Runts  and  Sudras,  they  own  most  of  the  land. 
There  are  about  60,000  k. Cath.  in  Canara,  mostly 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Danish  colonists.  Canara  is  not  celebrated 
for  manufactures;  the  chief  arc  those  of  sugar 
from  the  |uilms,  and  salt  on  the  coast.  The  ex- 
ports consist  principally  of  rice,  betel-nut,  black 
pepper,  ginger,  cwoa-nuts,  and  oil  and  raw  silk; 
the  im|M>rtx  are  cloths,  cotton,  thread,  blankets, 
tobacco,  black  cattle,  and  sandal- wood,  for  export 
to  Bombay.  All  the  chief  .towns,  viz.  Mangalore, 
Barcelona  and  Calliampore,  are  in  the  S. 

Tulava  was  governed  by  its  own  princes  till 
a.d.  782  ; from  that  year  till  836  it  was  subject  to 
the  rajahs  of  Itijnagur;  and  afterwards  to  the 
princes  of  Ikeri.  It  escaped  the  Mohammedan 
conquests  till  1765-6,  when  Hydcr  invaded  and 
conquered  it,  after  which  it  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  anarchy,  till  the  death  of  Tippoo  in  1790,  when 
it  iwssed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  under 
them  has  become  a tranquil  and  orderly  district. 

CANARY  ISLANDS  (Sjwui.  Is/ us  Canaria* ; 
believed  to  be  the  Forturuit<r  [tutuhe  of  the  an- 
cients), n group  i«  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  between  27°  40'  and  29°  24'  N.  lat.. 
and  13°  32'  and  18°  20'  \Y.  long.,  135  m.  NW. 
Cape  Bojador,  in  Africa,  and  650  m.  S\V.  Cadiz. 
This  group  consists  of  seven  principal  islands, 
namely,  Arrecife,  Guia,  La  ljigunn,  Urotavn,  1a*s 
Palmas,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma,  and  Santa  Cruz 
de  Teneriffe.  The  total  area  of  the  seven  islands 
embraces  3,256  sq.  m„  and  the  pop.,  according  to 
the  census  of  1857,  amounted  to  233.784,  divided 
as  follows: — Arrecife,  26,938;  Guia,  18,116;  La 
Laguna,  22,648;  Orotavo,  46,497;  Las  Palmas, 
49,950 ; Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma,  31,451 ; and  Santa 
Cruz  <le  Teneriffe,  also  called  Gomera  v Hierro, 
88,184.  These  are  the  Spanish  names  of  the  seven 
island*;  but  English  and  other  gazetteers  often 
describe  Arrecife  under  the  name  of  l^nzarotc, 
Guia  under  the  name  of  Canara,  and  Gomera  v 
Ilierm  os  Ferro.  Adjoining  these  chief  isles,  and 
included  in  the  Canaries,  an*  several  small  islands 
viz.  Graciosa,  Clara,  and  Allegranza.  They  are 
called  the  Little  Canaries,  are  situated  to  theNW. 
of  Lanznrote,  and  connected  with  that  island  by  a 
hank,  on  which  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  40 
fathoms  water.  Lanzarote  is  the  most  easterly, 
Allegranza  the  most  northerly,  and  Hierro,  or 
Ferro,  the  most  southerly  and  westerly  of  the 
group.  This  last-mentioned  island  has  acquired 
considerable  celebrity,  from  its  having  been  se- 
lected bv  the  early  modem  geographers  as  the 
point  where  they  placed  the  first  meridian,  or 
from  which  they  liegau  to  reckon  the  longitude. 
In  some  countries  this  method  of  reckoning  is 
still  kept  up ; but  the  English  and  French  adopt 


! for  their  first  meridians  those  passing  through  the 
I < Observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris.  The  most 
W.  part  of  Hierro,  or  Fern*.  La  Dabcssa,  is  18° 
j 45"  W.  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  20°  30' 
! W.  of  that  of  Paris.  The  islands  are  all  of  vol- 
j canic  origin,  very  mountainous,  their  coasts  pre- 
cipitous, anti  the  channels  between  them  very 
| deep.  The  greatest  height  of  some  of  them  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  as  follows  : — 

Fm  Ffrt 

Teneriffe  (Peak)  . 11,400  Lanzarote  (Montana 
Canary  (El  Cumbre)  6,648  Blanca)  . . 2,000 

Fuerteventura( India)  2,820  Allegranza  . . 9-19 

[ Teneriffe  and  its  peak,  a half  extinct  volcano, 
which  may  be  seen  at  a distance  of  more  than  150 
m., will  be  found  elsewhere  described  (Tkxkkikfk). 
In  all  the  islands  there  are  plentiful  traces  of  ex- 
tinct volcanos;  but  in  that  of  Lanzarote  one 
burst  forth  in  1825,  which  still  continues  active. 
The  basaltic  cliff*  in  that  island  rise  almost  |K*r- 
ixnidicularly  to  the  height  of  1,500  ft.;  Allegranza 
appears  wholly  composed  of  a mass  of  lava  and 
cinders.  The  Canaries  have  no  rivers,  properly  so 
03111*11,  but  they  are  watered  by  numerous  brooks, 
which  rise  in  the  higher  mountain  regions,  and, 
•luring  rains,  suddenly  swell  to  torrents.  There 
are  few  safe  roadsteads,  and  no  close  harbours : the 
< Treat  Canary  island  has,  perhaps,  more  safe  an- 
chorage* than  any  of  the  others,  and  the  Bay  of 
Las  Palmas  at  its  NE.  extremity  offers  a spacious 
haven  for  .shi|»,  secure  from  all  winds  except  tbo.se 
from  the  SE.,  which  seldom  blow  with  any  vio- 
lence. The  climate,  though  hot,  is  generally 
healthy;  the  heat  being  attempered  bv  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  W, 
breezes.  The  temperature  is  in  most  parts  very 
equable : the  average  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  has  lieen 
found  to  lx*  67°,  in  Aug.  76°  Fah.  'ITie  range  of 
temperature  is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  de- 
gree* in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  S.  and  SE. 
winds  occasionally  cause  pestilential  maladies  in 
the  E.  Canaries,  and  bringing  intolerable  heat*, 
and  clouds  of  locusts,  scorch  up  and  desolate  the 
country.  The  fertility  of  the  lands  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  humidity.  In  some  parts  they  pro- 
duce abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  and  other  kinds 
of  coni,  dates,  tigs,  guavas,  lemons,  olives,  and 
numerous  other  fruits,  of  both  the  torrid  and  tem- 
perate zones;  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  or- 
rhill,  and  many  perfumes  and  medicinal  plants. 
They  contain,  also,  wood*  of  pine  trees,  laurel,  and 
arbutus,  and  excellent  pasturage.  The.  average 
annual  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  pro- 
duce in  the  entire  group  are ; — 

Wine  . . 63,200  pipes  Rye  . . 41,000  bushel* 

Wheat.  . 360,600 bushel*  Pulse  . . 60,000  „ 

Millet  . . 212,400  „ Potatoes  . 782,000  cwt. 

Barley.  .364,000  „ Bari  11s  . 330, 000  „ 

Guia,  or  Canary,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  watered 
and  most  fertile  island ; and  it  and  Teneriffe  are 
the  two  best  cultivated.  Teneriffe  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  vine  culture;  the  Vidueno  and  Mnl- 
yasia  wines  are  exclusively  the  produce  of  that 
| island : the  vine  Is,  however,  largely  grown  in 
; the  other*,  and  the  wines  produced  exported  to 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Teneriffe.  The  best 
wine  in  the  E.  Canaries  is  that  of  Lanzarote. 
where  the  grapes  grow  on  a soil  of  decomposed 
1 scoria*.  Much  brandy  is  distilled  and  exported. 

I Amongst  the  other  chief  products  are  silk,  honey, 

| wax,  and  cochineal.  Game  is  very  plentiful ; arid 
| they  are  said  to  be  without  either  ferocious  or 
! venomous  animals.  Cattle  and  poultry  have  l«en 
introduced  from  Europe.  The  canary-bird  (Frin- 
cji/Ut  Canaria.  Linn.)  i*  still  found  in  these  islands; 
but  in  its  wild  slate  its  colour  is  grey  or  linnet- 
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brown : the  plumage  of  thoae  we  are  accustomed 
to  aee,  has  derived  its  hue  from  repeated  crossings. 
The  fishery,  which  is  principally  carried  on  along 
the  opposite  African  coast,  occupies  a great  num- 
ber ol  hands ; and  it  is  said  that  S[xiin  might,  in 
case  of  emergency,  procure  2,000  able  young  sea- 
men from  the  islands  without  distressing  the 
fishery.  Sugar,  with  coarse  woollens,  silks,  and 
linens,  are  amongst  the  manufactures. 

The  exports  of  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  United 
Kingdom  consist  chiefly  of  wine  and  cochineal. 
There  were  exported  16,191  gallons  of  wine  in 
1860;  16,826  gallons  in  1861;  19*482  in  1862; 
and  10,069  in  1868.  The  value  of  these  quantities 
lluctunicd  from  4,1092.  in  1860  to  2,512/.  in  1863. 
< >f  cochineal  there  were  exported  from  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  United  Kingdom  5,802  cwt.,  valued 
at  107,321/.  in  i860 ; 10,142  cwt.,  valued  at 
155,618/.  in  1861  : 9,852  cwt.,  valued  at  147,016/. 
in  1862;  and  7,760  cwt.,  valued  at  134.822/.  in 
1863.  'Hie  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sist chietly  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce,  and  were  of  the  value  of  141.670/. 
in  I860  ; 182,4604  in  1861  ; 152,766/.  in  1862  ; and 
141,3:13/.  in  1863. 

Sauta  Cruz  in  TenerifTc,  and  Las  Palmas  in 
Canary,  are  the  principal  commercial  ports.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  probably  almost  wholly  of 
Spanish  origin.  The  islands  are  governed  by  the 
Spanish  Laws,  the  administration  of  which  Is 
directed  by  an  audiencia  in  Great  Canary.  The 
governor  of  the  Canaries,  who  is  president  of  the 
audiencia,  resides  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  three  east- 
erly islands  form  one  bishopric,  and  the  four 
westerly  another.  There  are  41  monasteries  and  15 
convents,  with  423  regular  clergy;  and  the  people 
are  said  to  be  equally  ignorant  and  bigoted.  They 
an:  not,  however,  deficient  either  in  industry  nr  en- 
terprise. On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  emigrate 
to  America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  <fcc.,  where  they 
arc  distinguished  bv  their  adventurous  spirit.  But, 
at  home,  such  of  them  as  are  not  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  are  sunk  in  comparative  apathy,  produced 
by  vicious  laws  and  institutions.  The  lands  are 
parcelled  out  in  immense  estates,  held  under  strict 
entail,  and  the  plan  followed  in  letting  them  to 
the  actual  occupiers  being  as  had  as  possible,  in- 
dustry is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  few  or  rather  no 
improvements  are  ever  attempted,  or  even  so  much 
as  thought  of.  The  military  force  is  composed  of 
25,000  men.  (For  descriptions  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Lagunas,  and  Orotava,  see  Tkneriffk.)  Las 
Palmas,  in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  near  its 
NE.  extremity,  lat.  28°  8'  N.,  long.  2«>°  23'  30" 
W.,  has  a handsome  sen-port  town  with  18,000 
inhab.,  a cathedral,  hospital,  college,  a mole,  many 
public  fountains,  and  a well-supplied  market.  In 
good  weather  ships  anchor  within  half  a mile  of 
the  town,  but  the  roadstead  is  but  indifferent. 
The  other  chief  towns  are,  Areeife,  or  Port  Naos, 
in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  a well-built  town, 
with  2,500  inhab. ; Cabras,  1 ,000  inhab. ; and  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma. 

When  these  islands  first  became  known  to  Euro- 
peans of  modem  times,  they  were  inhabited  by 
a race  of  people  called  Guanches,  of  a tall  and 
vigorous  frame,  and  who  made  a determined  re- 
sistance to  the  invaders.  Though  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron,  they  appear  to  have  arrived 
at  a considerable  degree  of  civilisation  ; they  cul- 
tivated music  and  poetry  with  success,  had  a kind 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  believed  in  a supreme 
being,  in  a future  suite  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  embalmed  their  dead.  Many  of  their 
mummies  liave  been  found  in  modem  times  in 
caves  in  various  parts  of  the  islands.  They  arc 
placed  erect  upon  their  feet,  and  are  in  so  re  mark - 
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able  a state  of  desiccation,  that  some  of  them  do 
not  weigh  above  from  6 to  8 lbs.  Their  govern  men  t 
was  oligarchical,  liumtxfidt  (Personal  Narra- 
tive., voL  i.)  and  l)r.  Prichard  (Researches,  ii. 
34.)  think  that  the  Guanches  were  either  inti- 
mately connected  with,  or  descended  from,  the 
Berbers  of  N.  Africa.  Many  of  the  Guanches 
were  reduced  to  a state  of  slavery  by  the  Spanish 
and  other  Kuro|>ean  traders,  by  whom  the  islands 
were  first  visited;  and  those  who  escaped  the 
scourge  of  slaver}',  war,  and  famine,  wen*  mostly 
carried  off  by  a pestilence  in  1494.  The  Canaries 
were  first  discovered  bv  accident  alxmt  1330  by 
the  crew'  of  a French  ship  driven  thither  in  a storm. 
After  several  unsuccessful  Spanish  expeditions, 
John  de  Bethenomrt,  a French  gentleman,  sailed 
with  a fleet  from  Rochelle  in  1400,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  chief  islands.  Betiiencourt's  heir 
subsequently  disposed  of  these  to  a Spanish  noble- 
man, and  they  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  Spanish  crow'n  : the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
the  islands  was  effected  by  Spain  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  15th  century. 

CANCALE,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  de'p. 
Ille-ct-Vilainc,  cap.  cant,,  9 m.  E.  St.  Malo,  and 
45  in.  N.  Hen  lies.  Pop.  6,352  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  on  the  W.  side  of 
St.  Michael’s  Bay.  At  a short  distance  from  the 
town  there  are  somelarge  rocks,  w'ithin  which  there 
is  good  anchorage  in  5 or  G fathoms.  Excellent 
oysters  are  found  in  the  hay,  and  make  a consider- 
able article  of  traffic.  The  English  made,  in  1758, 
an  unsuccessful  descent,  on  the  coast  here. 

CANDAHAR,  a fortified  city  of  Cnubul,  in  a 
plain  near  the  Urgnndauh  river;  200  m.  S\V. 
CaubuL,  260  m.  SE.  Herat;  lat.  32°  20’  Nn  long. 
66°  15'  E.  Pop.  50,000,  the  greater  prnjx>rtion  of 
whom  are  Afghans.  The  city  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
enclosed  by  a bastioned  mud  wall,  on  the  ramparts 
of  which  three  men  may  w'alk  abreast,  ami  a 
ditch,  9 ft.  deep,  surrounds  the  whole.  Uandabar 
is  regularly  built,  most  of  the  streets  meeting  at 
right  angles : its  houses  arc  generally  of  brick,  and 
often  with  no  other  cement  than  mud.  Four  long 
and  broad  bazaars  meet  ill  the  centre*  of  the  city, 
in  a small  circular  space  alxmt  45  yards  in  dia- 
meter, anil  covered  with  a dome,  where  procla- 
mations are  made,  and  the  bodies  of  criminals 
exposed.  The  principal  bazuArs  are  each  about  50 
yards  broad;  their  sides  are  lined  with  wen- 
supplied  shops  one  story  high  ; anil  there  Is  a gate 
at  the  end  of  each  opening  into  the  surrounding 
country,  except  the  N.  bazaar,  having  the  |wilnco 
at  its  end,  a structure  in  no  respect  remarkable  ex- 
ternally, hut  containing  many  courts  and  buildings, 
and  a private  garden.  There  are  many  canivan- 
scras  and  mosques:  the  principal  building  of  the 
latter  kind  is  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shall,  an  elegant, 
hut  not  a large,  structure,  with  a handsome  cupola, 
formerly  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  A groat  variety 
of  trades  are  carried  on,  ami  the  streets  are  filled 
with  a noisy  and  hustling  crowd  from  morning  till 
night ; hut,  unlike  most  other  Afghan  cities,  there 
are  here  no  water  sellers,  the  city  being  well  sup- 
plied by  canals  from  the  Urgundaub,  whence 
subterranean  or  open  water-courses  are  carried  to 
the  different  streets;  and  there  are,  also,  numerous 
wells.  Three  of  the  priuci[»al  bazaar*  were  at.  one 
time  planted  with  trees,  and  had  a narrow  canal 
running  down  the  middle  of  each ; but  many  of 
the  trees  have  withered,  and  if  the  canals  ever 
existed,  they  are  no  longer  visible.  The  vicinity 
of  (.’andahnr  is  fertile,  and  alxmmls  with  gardens 
and  orchards,  pnxliicing  the  finest  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, esjecially  pomegranates;  with  com, 
tobacco,  madder,  assn  net  ida,  and  artificial  grasses. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  Persian  tradi- 
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tions,  and  the  conjectures  of  European  geographers, 
agree  in  assigning  the  foundation  of  Candahar  to 
Alexander  t lie  Great.  The  present  city  was  built 
by  Ahmed  .Shah  in  1753  or  1754,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  dominions,  an  honour  which  his 
successor  Timour  transferred  to  CuubuL. 

CANDEISH,  a sou  bah  or  prov.  of  the  Deccan, 
Hindustan,  between  lat  20°  and  22°  N.,  and  long. 
73°  and  77°  E. ; having  X.  Malwah,  E.  Gundwana, 
S.  Berar  and  Aurangabad,  and  YV.  Gujerat : length, 
E.  to  \\r.,  about  210  in. ; average  breadth,  80  m. 
It  contains  part*  of  three  mountain  ranges,  viz. 
the  .SautiKNira  mountains  in  its  N. ; the  Chandore 
or  Adjuntah  range,  S. ; and  the  Sydaree  moun- 
tains, or  W.  Ghauts,  in  its  SW.  parts:  its  prin- 
cipal plain  is  between  these  ranges,  and  opens  E. 
into  the  plains  of  Berar,  and  \V.  is  continuous 
with  those  of  Surat,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a thick  and  extensive  jungle.  The  Tuptee  river 
Hows  through  this  plain.  The  Xcrlmddn  forms 
the  N.  boundary.  Candeish,  though  interspersed 
with  low  iiarren  hills,  has  a large  extent  of  very 
fertile  territory,  watered  by  copious  streams  and 
limped  rivulets  from  the.  table-lands,  which  greatly 
enhance  its  natural  beauties.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  liefore  the  British  l»ecame  possessed  of 
it  (1819),  it  hail  been  the  scene  of  continual 
anarchy,  and  much  of  the  best  land,  especially  N. 
the  Tuptee,  had  become  overspread  with  an  unin- 
habited forest,  alsiuiiding  with  the  ruins  of  former 
villages,  and  swarming  with  tigers.  This  prov. 
is  comprised  within  the  several  territories  of  the 
Guicowar,  Sindia,  the  Nizam,  and  the  British 
government  ; the  land  in  those  ports  belonging 
to  the  latter  is  granted  on  the  most  easy  terms 
to  the  cultivators,  hut  some  length  of  time  must 
elapse  before  the  country  recovers  its  former  pros- 
perity. The  existing  villages  are  mostly  built  of 
mud,  and  protected  by  a mud  wall  and  fort,  with- 
out ditch  or  outwork.  The  hill  ranges,  and  the 
whole  country  along  the  courses  of  the  Nerbudda 
and  Tuptee  rivers,  are  inhabited  by  Bheels,  who 
have  been  here  less  disturbed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  They  are  of  small  stature,  dark 
complexion,  prone  to  rapine  and  thieving,  go 
armed  wirli  a bow  and  arrow,  and  in  many  re- 
spects resemble  the  bill-people  of  Bhaugulporc. 
They  cat  beef  and  pork,  drink  spirits,  and  miry 
their  dead  ; yet  they  pretend  to  bo  Hindoos  of  the 
Brahmin  and  Kajpoot  castes.  They  have  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  devastation  of  the  province. 

Candeish  formerly  contained  a large  number  of 
Mahratta  fortresses  : its  principal  towns  are  Boor- 
h an  pour,  Ascerghur,  Ilimlia,  NumltMjrjioor,  and 
Gnulno.  Numerous  Arab  colonists  settled  here, 
and  early  in  the  15th  century  Candeish  was  an 
independent  kingdom,  governed  by  sovereigns 
claiming  descent  from  the  caliph  Omar,  who  iutd 
their  capital  at  Ascerghur:  towanls  the  end  of 
that  century,  it  was  corapletly  sulnlued  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Mogul  empire.  The  decline  of 
Candeish  may  be  dated  from  1802,  when  Jcewunt 
Row-Holkar  ravaged  it;  next  year  it  was  de- 
(Hipulated  by  famine,  and  subsequently  ruined  by 
the  exactions  of  the  peishwa's  officers,  and  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Bheels.,  Pindarries, 
and  insurgent  bands  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  strongholds.  In  1818, 
when  Hoi  bar's  possessions  in  Candeish  fell  under 
British  dominion,  these  refractory  tribes  were 
either  brought  into  subjection  or  pacified ; or,  as 
the  Arabs,  obliged  to  emigrate  from  India,  after 
having  been  paid  what  they  were  legitimately 
entitled  to  by  the  British  government. 

Canokisii,  an  ink  zillah  or  distr.  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Candeish,  preaid.  Bombay ; between  lat.  20° 
ami  21°  42'  N.,  and  long.  73°  37'  and  76°  22'  E. ; 
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having  N.  the  collectorate  of  Surat  and  Sindia’s 
dora. ; E.  the  latter,  and  those  of  the  Nizam  ; S.  the 
Nizam's  dom.  and  the  collect,  of  Ahmednuggur; 
and  W.  a portion  of  the  Guicowar's  territory ; shaj»e 
somewhat  rhnmlioidal ; length,  E.  to  Y\\,  alxuit  180 
m. ; greatest  breadth  115  in.;  area  12,527  aq.  m. 
Pop.  478.5(H).  This  district  is  for  the  most  part  over- 
grown with  jungle;  very  complete  embankments 
on  the  various  streams,  and  many  dilapidated, 
though  substantially-built  dams  and  aqueducts 
for  irrigation,  are  met  with,  which  might  Ik*  again 
rendered  available  at  a small  expense.  An  or- 
ganised band  of  marauders,  the  Bheels  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  of  levying  a kind  of  black  mail  upon 
the  villagers,  consisting  of  a jtortion  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  ; but,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  most 
of  them  returned  to  their  original  occupations  as 
village  watchmen  and  guardians.  The  agricul- 
tural classes  are  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  but 
timid  and  destitute  of  energy.  There  are  no 
large  or  wealthy  landholders,  excepting  the  pro- 
prietors of  certain  jaghircs  granted  for  military 
sendees  by  the  British  government.  The  village 
constitution  exists,  but  the  ryotwarrv  system  has 
been  intnKiuced  into  this  distr.,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  gentlemen  who  have  held  civil  offices 
in  it  for  a considerable  time,  it  is,  from  various 
causes,  extremely  ill  adapted.  Grain,  cotton,  and 
indigo  are  the  chief  articles  of  culture ; but  there 
is  much  waste  land,  and  the  cultivation  and 
revenue  have  both  diminished  of  late  years. 

Civil  justice  is  administered  by  the  jmnchayrt , 
or  native  arbitration ; and,  in  criminal  cases,  trial 
by  jury  has  been  established.  Schools  are  com- 
mon in  Candeish  distr. ; every  Brahmin,  and  all 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  mercantile  busi- 
ness, arc  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  The  Mohammedans  are  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  population. 

CANDIA,  or  MEGALO-KASTRON,  a forti- 
fied nnirit.  city,  cap.  of  Crete,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
that  island,  near  its  centre,  34  m.  \\f.  Spinalonga, 
and  til  in.  ESE.  Canon;  lat.  35°  21'  N..  long. 
24°  8'  15"  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000,  about 
one-half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  The  city, 
and  hence  Crete  itself,  derived  its  name  of  Candia 
from  the  word  hhutulah,  signifying  an  entrench- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom 
it  was  built.  Its  present  fortifications  are  of 
Venetian  construction ; they  are  massive,  1 ac- 
tioned, and  furnished  with  outworks;  the  scarp 
wall,  a beautiful  specimen  of  art,  is  in  most  places 
50  ft.  in  perpendicular  height;  the  sea  wall  Is  not 
above  20  ft.  in  height,  irregular,  ami  but  badly 
flunked.  The  port  is  formed  by  two  moles, 
which,  bending  towards  each  other,  project  about 
250  yards  into  the  sea,  and  are  defended  at  their 
extreme  points  by  forts,  it  is  at  present  so 
choked  up  by  sand  ami  the  ruins  of  the  old  Y’ene- 
tian  docks  and  arsenal,  that  a vessel  drawing 
more  than  8 ft.  water  cannot  enter.  The  city 
has  four  gates,  three  on  the  land  side  and  one 
towards  the  sea.  Principal  streets  wide,  roughly 
paved,  but  clean,  well  furnished  with  fountains 
and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees.  Houses  gene- 
rally well  built,  but  have  seldom  more  than  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor.  The  bazaars,  which 
are  good,  have  a Turkish  appearance.  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  city,  the  houses  are  mostly  inter- 
spersed  with  gardens.  Candia  Is  the  resilience  of 
the  Pasha  ami  seat,  of  the  provincial  council,  and 
of  a Greek  archbishop.  Chief  building* — go- 
vernor's palace,  the  Greek  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  many  mosques,  a synagogue,  the  re- 
mains of  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a light- 
house on  the  \V.  mole,  and  some  good  baths. 
The  arched  vaults  built  for  the  Venetian  galleys 
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still  exist,  and  several  other  relics  of  Venetian 
sway  arc*  found.  The  country  immediately  round 
t'andia  is  not  particularly  fertile.  Its  prov.  com- 
prises all  the  K.  juirt  of  the  island,  and  produces 
chietiv  wheat,  Iwirley,  raisins,  and  a little  cotton. 

Cajcdia.  See  Ckktk. 

CANDY,  an  ini.  town  of  Ceylon,  at  the  head 
of  an  extensive  valley,  in  lat.  7®  17'  X.,  and  long. 
80°  86*  K.,  about  1,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  80  m.  ENL  Colomljo.  and  95  in.  SW.  Trin- 
comalee.  l*op.  about  3,000.  It  is  surrounded  by 
woody  hills  and  mountains,  varying  from  200  to 
2,000  feet  in  height,  ami  stands  on  the  ls>rder  of 
au  artificial  lake ; hut  its  situation,  though  beauti- 
ful and  romantic,  is  insecure.  At  a distance  of 
3 in.  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Mahavilly 
Ganga,  here  navigable  only  for  small  boats.  Ex- 
cepting those  inhabited  by  the  chiefs,  which  are 
tiled,  the  native  houses  are  built  entirely  of  clay, 
ami  thatched.  Temples  very  numerous,  and  con- 
sidered almost  indisjiensahle  appendages  to  the 
houses  of  the  opulent ; in  the  greater  uumlter 
lights  are  constantly  kept  burning;  and  in  otic 
of  them  the  celebrated  tooth,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  Boodh,  is  still  preserved ! Since  the 
capture  of  Candy,  residences  for  the  governor  and 
commandant,  and  a gaol,  have  been  built  by  the 
British,  and  several  missionary  and  other  schools 
established.  There  is  no  church,  hut  the  district 
court-house  and  missionary  school-room  nre  made 
use  of  for  divine  service.  Candy  was  anciently 
the  cap.  of  an  indep.  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
w hich  comprised  the  central  mountainous  country  j 
of  Ceylon.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1815. 

CAXEA,  or  KllANIA  (an.  Cydonui).  a sen-port 
and  the  principal  commercial  town  of  Crete,  cap. 
prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  X.  shore  of  the  island, 
25  m.  from  its  YV.  extremity,  64  m.  WXYV.  Can- 
dia,  and  about  140  m.  S.  the  island  of  Hyra.  Esti- 
mated pop.  8,000,  nlsiut  5,000  of  whom  are  Mo- 
hamnu'daiifl,  and  1,000  foreigners,  chiefly  Hellenes 
and  Ionian*,  who  engross  most  of  the  imjsirt 
trade.  The  town,  inclusive  of  the  port,  forma  an 
irregular  square,  enclosed  by  walls  with  l>astions 
and  a ditch  on  the  land  side.  The  present  fortifi- 
cations were  constructed  hv  the  \ enetians,  hut 
are  inferior,  both  in  magnitude  and  disposition,  to 
those  of  C'andia.  The  port  in  formed  by  a mole 
alxutt  1,200  feet  in  length,  prolonged  front  the 
XE.  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  NYY.,  where  it  is 
terminated  by  a light-house  opjiosite  to  a fortress 
defending  the  harlmur's  mouth.  The  port  is  the 
lteat  in  Crete,  and  capable  of  containing  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden.  Streets  wide  ami  well  paved,  ! 
but  not  clean ; houses  lofty,  old,  and  rickety,  but 
shojis  good.  At  the  X.  part  of  the  town  is  a kind 
of  citadel,  formerly  containing  the  arsenal  and 
docks.  The  Venetian  galley  vaults  are  still  in 
good  preservation.  There  is  a small  hut  excellent 
la/,aretto,  and  several  sonp  manufactories.  Canea 
is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  governor  and  of 
several  European  consuls,  ami  the  seat  of  the  pro- 
vincial council,  and  of  a (Ireek  bishopric.  Strain) 
and  Scylax  describe  the  site  and  port  of  Cydouia, 
bo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  Khania  stands  ujhui 
the  identical  spot.  Xo  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
city  are  now  to  be  seen,  though  some  existed  ut 
the  end  of  the  17th  ceutury.  The  plain  around 
Canca  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty ; its  province 
comprise*  all  the  YY\  portion  of  the  island. 

CAXICATTI,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Girgcnti, 
cap.  cant.,  16  ra.  SYS*.  Callanisctta.  Bop.  18,713 
in  1862.  The  town  is  well  built.  The  greater 
juirt  of  the  population  consists  of  agriculturists. 

CANN.K,  a village  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza,  near  the  Ofanto  /the  anc.  Aufidu *).  8 m. 
M'SYYr.  B arietta.  Pop.  4,272  in  1862.  The  vil- 
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lage  is  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
(’anna*,  famous  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in 
its  vicinity  by  liannilial,  over  the  Romans,  in  the 
year  217  tt.c.  Never  were  the  talents  of  a great 
general  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  on  this 
occasion.  The  army  of  Hannibal  was  very  in- 
ferior in  niunlter*,  and  [*erhai»s,  also,  in  the  quality 
of  the  troops,  to  that  of  his  enemies;  but  the 
ability  of  the  commander  made  up  for  every 
other  deficiency,  and  with  a loss  of  only  4,000  of 
hLs  own  men,  he  put  50,000  Romans  to  the  sword, 
and  took  10,000  prisoners.  (The  English  reader 
will  find  a good  account  of  this  great  battle  in 
Ferguson’s  Bunion  History,  cap,  6;  the  classical 
reader  may  resort  to  Polybius  and  Livy.)  The 
scene  of  action  is  marked  out  to  posterity  by  the 
name  of  Camptt  di  Satu/ue,  1 field  of  blood  ; and 
spears,  heads  of  lances,  and  other  pieces  of  armour, 
still  continue  to  l>e  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

The  city  of  Canute  was  destroyed  the  year 
before  the  battle;  hut  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
and  was  a bishop’s  see  in  the  infancy  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  ill  the 
middle  ages  for  the  cities  along  the  coast. 

CANNES,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  dep.  Y'ar,  cap.  cant..  25  m.  K. 
Draguignau,  on  the  railway  from  Marseilles  to 
Nice,  Pon.  7,357  in  1861.  The  town  is  situated 
ou  the  declivity  of  a hill  projecting  into  the  sea; 
has  a line  quay,  an  old  Gothic  castle,  and  an  old 
church.  Its  port  is  neither  deep  nor  commodious, 
and  can  only  Ik*  used  by  fishing  boats  and  small 
coasting  vessels.  Napoleon  I.  landed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cannes  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  on 
his  return  from  Elba. 

CANOS  A (an.  Canwtium),  a town  of  Southern 
Italy,  prov.  Bari,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  Ofanto,  15 
m.  SYY.  Marietta.  Pop.  13,274  in  1862.  The  old 
city,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomed,  or  in 
a period  antecedent  to  the  recon  Is  of  Roman  his- 
tory', was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  in  this  part  of  Italy  for  extent, 
population,  and  magnificence.  Its  walls  nre  said 
to  have  embraced  a circuit  of  16  rn. ; and  various 
nuns  still  remain  to  attest  its  former  grandeur. 
Among  these  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and 
of  a vast  amphitheatre,  with  tombs,  columns,  and 
triumphal  arches.  Great  numbers  of  fictile  vases 
of  the  best  period  have  been  found  here,  siiqwcssing 
in  size  and  lieauty  those  found  in  the  tombs  of 
any  other  ancient  city.  The  modern  town  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel.  The  old  cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  6th  centurv,  still  remains.  Its 
altars  and  pavements  are  rich  in  marbles;  and 
the  rmfe  antico  columns  that  support,  its  roof  arc 
splendid  even  in  their  decay.  Here  1*  also  the 
mausoleum  of  Boheinund,  so  celebrated  in  the 
UrrnMilfmme  I A hr  rata. 

Canusiuni  was  the  place  to  which  the  wreck  of 
the  Roman  army  fled  after  the  battle  of  Canmc. 
It  seems  to  have  l>eeu  at  the  acme  of  its  prosperity 
under  Trajan.  It  was  reduced  to  its  present  con- 
dition by  a series  of  disasters  inflicted  on  it  by  the 
Goths,  Saracens,  and  Normans. 

CANOUKGK  (LA),  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Lozere,  cap.  cant.,  in  an  agreeable  ami  fertile  val- 
ley, on  the  Urugne, 9 m.  SSYV.  MnrvejoL*.  Pop. 
1,912  in  1861.  There  are  some  branches  of  the 
cotton  nnd  woollen  manufactures,  and  some  trade 
in  cattle  and  grain.  Excavations  made  in  the 
vicinity  in  1820  have  been  the  means  of  discover- 
ing a number  of  vases  and  other  remains  of  Roman 
pottery,  which  ap|)ear  to  have  been  manufactured 
on  the  spot. 

C ANTAL,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  formed  of 
parts  of  the  ancient  districts  of  Haute  Auvergne 
and  Yrelay,  between  44°  37'  and  45°  26'  N.  lat., 
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imd  2°  5'  and  3°  14'  E.  long.,  bounded  by  the  fol-  I 
lowing  dept*.,  viz.  N.  Buy-de-Doine,  L.  Haute 
Loin*,  SE.  Lozere,  S.  Aveyron,  and  W.  I-ot  ami 
Corrcze.  Area,  574,147  hectare's.  Pop.  240,523 
in  1861.  This  is  one  of  the  least  productive, 
poorest  districts  of  France.  Surface  much  encum- 
bered with  mountains.  The  highest  summit,  that 
of  the  Plomb-de-Cantal,  in  the  centre  of  the  dcp., 
and  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  elevated  l,8o6 
metres  (6,040  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There 
are  every  where  indications  of  the  action  of  sub- 
terranean tires  ami  volcanos;  and  though  steep, 
the  mountains  furnish,  in  summer,  excellent  pas-  > 
ture.  Valleys  not  very  extensive.  Between  i 
Murat  and  Su  Fleurs  there  is  a level  plateau,  | 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  granary  of  the  dept,  j 
Climate  severe,  the  snow  generally  lying  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  for  seven  or  eight 
months  together.  Several  rivers,  flowing  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  have  their  sources  here;  among 
which  may  be  specified  the  Cere,  Alagnon,  Rue,  | 
and  Arceuil : the  Dordogne  runs  along  its  NW.  ! 
frontier.  Agriculture  in  the  most  backward  state  : 
the  occupiers  being  generally  poor,  and  wedded  to 
old  practices.  The  product:  of  wheat  anti  oats  is 
insufficient  for  the  consumption ; but  the  inhnb. 
live  principally  on  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
chesnut*.  The  last,  indeed,  is  the  staple  article  of 
food  in  an  extensive  district,  thence  called  Cha- 
tnynrray.  Hemp  and  fine  flax  arc  also  raised, 
with  various  descriptions  of  fruits,  ami  a little  ( 
very  bad  wine.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  dep.  j 
consists  in  its  mountain  pastures  and  meadows;  : 
partly  occupied,  in  summer,  in  dairy  farming,  ami  | 
partly  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  are  annually  pro- 
duced. The  ordinary’  yield  of  a cow  is  estimated 
at  75  kilogs.  of  cheese  and  15  ditto  of  butter.  The 
best  cheeses  are  made  in  the  environs  of  Salers; 
they  weigh  from  70  to  HO  lbs.;  great  numbers  of 
pigs  are  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  dairies.  Large 
herds  of  cattle  are  also  fattened  on  the  mountains. 
The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  small,  and  have  tine 
fleeces.  Large  flocks  are  brought  from  the  more 
S.  departments,  to  be  fattened  during  the  summer, 
the  fattening  and  pasturage  grounds  being  often 
let  to  the  proprietors  of  herds  and  flocks  from  the 
neighbouring  dept*.  Horses  small  and  hardy,  and 
used  for  the  light  cavalry.  Numbers  of  mules, 
asses,  and  goats  are  also  raised ; the  skins  of  the 
latter  are  sent  to  Milhaud  to  be  made  into  parch- 
ment. Honey  is  an  important  product.  Manu- 
facturing industry  is  at  a very  low  ebb  in  this 
dept.  There  are  a few  fabrics  of  coarse  woollens 
and  linens;  and  these,  with  coarse  lace,  copper 
and  brazier’s  work,  wooden  articles,  paper,  and 
tanneries,  include  almost  all  that  is  worth  notice. 
Numbers  of  the  people  annually  emigrate  in 
search  of  employment  to  Baris,  ami  other  juirls  of 
France.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  j 
plateaux  suffer  severely  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
and  cold  in  winter.  To  obviate  the  influence  of 
the  latter,  they  lie  in  bod  as  long  as  possible,  and 
have  their  cottages  so  planned  that  the  family 
occupies  the  middle  space  between  the  cattle  ami 
the  bam.  Cental  is  divided  into  four  arrond.,  23 
cantons,  and  259  communes.  The  chief  towns, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  orrondisscmentS,  ore 
Aurillac,  St.  Fleurs,  Murat,  ami  Mnuriac. 

CANTELEU,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  In- 
fo'rieure,  on  the  summit  of  hills  which  command 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest  of  Roumari-s  4 m.  W.  Rouen.  Bop.  3,436 
in  1861.  The  town  commands  a fine  view  of 
Rouen  and  the  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the 
course  of  the  Seine  as  far  as  Elbeuf,  the  valley  of 
Ddville,  and  vast  meadows. 


CANTERBURY,  a city,  co.,  and  bor.,  and  the 
metropolitan  see  of  England,  co.  Kent,  in  a fertile* 
well-cultivated  valley,  intersected  by  various 
branches  of  the  .Stour,  near  the  base  of  the  N. 
Downs,  53  m.  SE.  by  K.  London  bv  road,  and  82 
m.  by  South-Eastern  Railway.  Bop.  21,324  in 
1861.  The  town  was  originally*  enclosed  by  tur- 
retted  walls  (the  remains  of  which  still  exist),  and 
had  4 main  streets  branching  from  the  centre,  each 
terminating  by  a gateway,  of  which  the  W.  only 
remains.  The  modem  town  consists  of  these  ami 
of  4 suburbs,  continued  in  the  direction  of  each, 
that  on  the  E.  side  being  much  the  largest.  The 
High  Street,  along  which  the  old  read  from  Lon- 
don to  Dover  passes,  is  of  considerable  width,  with 
well-built  houses  on  either  side,  and  a handsome 
guildhall  near  the  centre.  The  whole  is  well 
paved,  lighted  by  gas,  ami  supplied  with  water; 
the  Stour,  which  flows  through  it,  divides  and 
makes  an  Island  of  its  W.  part.  There  are  11 
parish  churches,  but,  except  that  of  All  Saints,  they’ 
are  generally  small  ami  insignificant  in  external 
appearance.  The  cathedral  is  a noble  pile,  and 
forms  a conspicuous  object  from  whatever  part  of 
the  city  it  may  bo  viewed.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  cathedral  anciently  founded  by  St.  Augustine, 
in  connection  with  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
established  by  Etlielbert,  king  of  Kent,  on  his 
convention  to  Christianity,  by  St.  Augustine,  in 
597.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  structure  dates 
from  1184:  the  nave,  cloister,  and  chapter-house 
are  two  centuries  later,  during  the  l»est  period  of 
the  pointed  ecclesiastical  style ; the  interior  is  very 
fine,  and  the  styles  of  different  age's  skilfully 
adapted  to  each  other;  the  choir  is  the  most  spa- 
| cious  In  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  stained 
window  accounted  one  of  the  finest.  The  structure 
is  of  the  usual  cruciform  shape,  with  a semi-circu- 
lar E.  end,  and  is  513  ft.  in  length  inside,  the 
central  tower  being  235  ft.  in  height:  under  the 
whole  is  an  old  crypt  or  under-croft.  The  ancient 
celebrity  of  this  cathedral  is  partly  attributable  to 
its  lndiig  associated  with  the  first  establishment  of 
( ’hristianity  in  England,  but  more  especially  to 
the  murder  of  its  famous  archbishop,  Thomas-iV- 
Bccket,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its  altars,  in  1171. 
Becket  having  been  canonised,  his  laities  were,  in 
1220,  removed,  with  great  pomp  and  expense,  from 
the  under-croft,  where  they  had  previously  been 
deposited  to  the  Trinity*  Chapel,  built  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  they 
were  removed  was  celebrated  a*  a great  festival 
down  to  the  Reformation ; and  devotees,  not  only' 
from  every  part  of  England,  but  of  Europe,  made 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  to  the 
enrichment  both  of  the  establishment  and  of  the 
city  generally.  A supposed  pilgrimage  of  this 
sort,  such  as  was  then  usual,  was  made  the  medium 
of  a lively  description  of  the  characters  ami  customs 
of  his  day  by  the  earliest  of  our  great  poets,  and 
has  lieen  rendered  familiar  by  the  engraving  of 
Stothard’s  ‘ Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  in  which  the 
characters  described  by*  Chaucer  are  admirably 
represented.  Erasmus  who  saw  the  fane  in  un- 
diminished  splendour  a short  time  previously  to 
its  annihilation,  gives  a vivid  account  of  its  wealth 
! and  magnificence.  In  1536.  however,  all  high 
festivals  occurring  between  July  and  September 
(which  included  the  chief  festival  at  Canterbury) 
were  forbidden,  on  the  ground  of  their  taking 
people  from  the  necessary  labours  of  harvest.  But 
this  was  merely  a prelude  to  more  energetic 
measures ; ami.  in  the  following  year,  Becket  war 
thrust  out  of  his  place  in  the  catalogue  of  saints, 
I declared  to  have  been  a reliel,  his  Is  men  being,  at 
the  same  lime,  burnt  and  scattered,  ami  the 
| treasury  of  his  shrine  appropriated  to  secular  pur- 
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poses.  Subsequently  to  this  vigorous  exercise  of  I 
the  prerogative,  the  present  collegiate  establish-  j 
meut  was  ordained,  consisting  of  a dean,  12  canons, 

G preachers,  6 minor  canons,  and  other  subordi-  ! 
nates ; 3 of  the  prebendaries  being  in  the  gift  of 
the  archbishop,  the  rest  in  that  of  the  crown.  In 
1048,  considerable  injury  was  done  to  the  cathedral 
in  consequence  of  a parliamentary  order  to  purify 
it,  ami  subsequently  the  nave  wits  converted  into 
temporary  barracks  for  Cromwell's  troops.  On  the, 
Restoration,  the  choir  was  refitted  for  divine  ser-  ; 
vice;  and  now,  for  many  years  past,  considerable  I 
funds  have  been  annually  devoted  by  the  chapter 
to  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  this  mag-  I 
uiticcnt  old  structure,  which  contains  many  in- 
teresting monumental  remains ; amongst  others, 
that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury consists  of  the  co.  of  Kent  (with  the  exception 
of  the  citv  and  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  of  8 
other  parishes,  which  last  are  in  the  London 
diocese),  and  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Adding- 
ton, and  district  of  Lambeth  Palace,  in  the  co.  of  > 


Surrey. 

The  province  comprises  20  other  dioceses,  and 
alxtut  100  scattered  parishes,  called  ‘peculiars;'  its 
archbishop  is  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all 
England,  and  takes  precedence  of  all  great  officers 
of  state,  and  of  all  peers  of  the  realm  except  those 
of  the  royal  blood ; he  formerly  had  the  privilege  of 
conferring  degrees  in  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 
The  revenues  of  the  see  amount  at  an  average  to 
16,000/.  a year.  The  succession  is  traced  with 
tolerable  regularity  from  St.  Augustine,  A.  n.  607. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  the  70th  and  the  last  archbishop 
under  the  Catholic  system.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
palace,  near  the  cathedral  precincts,  is  occupied  by 
modem  buildings,  leased  to  private  individuals ; 
the  present  arehicpiscopal  residence  being  at  Lam- 
beth. There  are  several  dissenting  chapels  in  the 
town,  and  a Jewish  synagogue.  A grammar  school 
founded  by  Henry  VII I.,  is  in  the  patronage  of  the 
dean  and  chapter;  there  are  2 masters,  and  60 
king’s  scholars.  The  other  public  structures  are 
n sessions-houso,  theatre,  Assembly-rooms,  philo- 
sophic institution  (with  library,  museum,  and 
lecture  room),  and  the  subscription  wells,  whose 
mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  were  for  some  time  in 
great  repute,  but  have  since  teen  comparatively 
neglected;  one,  spring  is  a pure  chalybeate,  the 
other  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  city  gene- 
rally has  of  late  wars  undergone  considerable 
improvement;  the  foonjon-field,  and  a large  arti- 
ficial mound  in  it,  is  laid  out  in  public  walks,  and 
forms  a pleasant  promenade.  There  is  little  or  no 
trade  carried  on  except  what  is  required  fur  the 
supply  of  the  town  and  its  immediate,  vicinity. 
The  silk  trade,  originally  established  by  Flemish 
and  French  refugees  (to  whom  Elizabeth  granted 
the  under-croft  of  the  cathedral  for  public  worship), 
and  that  of  silk  and  cotton,  subsequently  intro- 
duced. have  ceased:  but  there  is  a considerable 
traffic  in  hops  and  agricultural  produce,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  sent  from  it  to  London  by 
railway,  either  direct  or  through  Whitstable,  and 
from  thence  up  the  river  Thames,  by  boat*.  Whit- 
s table,  the  port  of  Canterbury,  is  6 m.  distant 
from  the  city,  and  a railway  to  it,  one  of  the 
earliest  in  England,  was  opened  in  1830.  There 
are  four  market-places  for  the  sale  of  meat,  and 
poultry,  fish,  cattle,  corn,  and  hops:  there  is  a daily 
supply  of  provisions,  but  the  chief  markets  are 
held,  one  on  Saturday,  and  another,  for  fat  stock, 
every  alternate  Tuesday:  there  is  also  an  annual  | 
statute  fair,  which  begins  October  10,  and  lasts  10 
or  12  days,  but  little  business  of  imjMirtance  is  I 
transacted  at  it.  Canterbury  has  long  been  noted 


for  brawn,  which  forms  an  article  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  is  sent  t<> 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  hop-grounds 
of  the  vicinity  afford  employment  to  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  jmimlntii>n  of  both  sexes. 

The  pari,  and  municipal  limits  of  Canterbury 
are  identical.  The  city,  which  is  a county  of  itself, 
contains  within  the  walls  1-1  parishes,  besides 
ancient  monastic  precincts.  Before  the  [tossing  of 
the  Municipal  Act  the  city  magistrates  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  these  precincts,  but  they  are  all 
now  under  the  authority  of  the  civic  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ville  of  Christchurch,  in  which 
the  city  and  county  magistrates  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction. 

Canterbury  has  sent  2 m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
the  23  Edward  I.;  the  right  of  voting  teing,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  resident  and 
non-resident  freemen ; the  freedom  of  the  town 
luting  acquired  by  birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship, 
purchase,  and  gift.  The  present  pari.  bor.  includes, 
besides  the  above  par.,  parts  of  those  of  three 
others,  and  the  bor.  of  Longport : area  3,668  acres ; 
registered  constituency  1,768  in  18*55,  of  whom  74!* 
freemen.  It  is  divided  into  3 wants,  and  Is 
governed  by  a recorder,  mayor,  6 aldermen,  and 
18  counsellors. 

This  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  ns  is  proved  by 
the  notice  of  it  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and 
by  many  Roman  remains.  A staple  of  wool  was 
granted  by  Edward  UL;  but  its  chief  importance 
previously  to  the  Reformation  was  derived  from  its 
numerous  religious  establishments,  and  the  influx 
of  pilgrims  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  It  was 
also  ti»e  most  frequented  thoroughfare  to  the  (Con- 
tinent, and  is  noticed  as  such  in  the  charter  granted 
by  Henry  IV.,  where  it  is  called,  ‘a  city  near  the 
sea,  and  as  it  were  a inirt  and  entrance  by  which 
foreigners  come  to  the  kingdom.’  During  the  last 
war,  a large  body  of  military  were  usually  stationed 
here,  for  whose  reception  there  are  three  sets  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  barracks.  The  outer  walls  of 
a castle  of  the  Norman  period  still  exist.  For 
some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  city  was  decaying,  but  the  establishment  of 
railway  communication  has  raised  it  to  a more 
flourishing  state.  Canterbury  is  now  connected 
with  the  metropolis  by  two  lines  of  railway,  the 
South-Eastern,  opened  in  1846,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  fine,  opened  in  186-1. 

CANTON  (called  by  the  Chinese  $ang-Ching, 
the  provincial  city),  a marit.  city  of  China  on  its 
S.  coast,  cap*  prov.  Qua ng- tong,  and  residence  of 
the  provincial  authorities;  the  prineijml  empo- 
rium of  the  East,  and  the  first  port  in  China  at 
which  any  Euro|>can.s  were  established.  It  stands 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Choo-kiang,  or  Pearl  River, 
and  the  E.  bank  of  its  affluent,  the  Po-kiang, 
60  m.  NNW.  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  1,200  m.  S.  by 
W.  l'ekin.  Lat,  23°  7'  10"  N.,  long.  1 13°  14'  30" 
E.  It  is  nearly  square,  al>out  6 m.  in  circ.,  built 
generally  U|xm  level  ground,  except  on  its  N. 
side,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
outer,  or  Chinese,  and  the  inner,  or  Mantchou 
(Tartar)  city,  which  are  surrounded  by  one  wall, 
and  separated  by  another.  The  walls  are  partly 
of  saiitlstoiie  and  partly  of  brick,  ateut  20  or  25 
ft.  thick,  and  from  25  to  40  ft.  high.  A fine  of 
battlements,  with  embrasures  at  intervals  of  n few 
feet,  raised  on  the  top  of  the  walls  all  round,  are 
in  some  places  mounted  with  cannon.  The  city 
is  farther  defended  by  three  forts  on  the  land 
side,  and  two  on  Pearl  River;  hut  as  a place  of 
strength  Canton  is  insignificant.  The  outer  walls 
are  pierced  with  twelve  gates,  and  four  others  lead 
through  the  inner  wall  from  the  old  to  the  new 
city : all  of  these  ore  daily  opened  at  dawn,  and 
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shut  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening,  and  strictly 
guarded  to  prevent  the  exit  or  entrance  of  any 
one,  except  upon  special  occasions.  The  suburbs 
arc,  j>erhape,  as  extensive  and  populous  as  the 
city  itself.  They  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
walls  and  the  water’s  edge  on  both  rivers ; those 
on  the  W.  side  are  much  the  largest.  The  city 
and  suburbs  are  laid  out  in  a precisely  similar 
manner.  Streets  numerous,  and  generally  short 
and  crooked,  though  sometimes  of  considerable 
length.  They  vary  in  width  from  ulsmt  2 to  16  ft., 
but  are  commonly  from  6 to  8 ft,  wide,  paved  with 
little  round  stones,  and  flagged,  close  to  the 
houses,  with  larger  ones,  chiefly  of  granite.  Each 
is  closed  bv  strong  gates,  secured  and  guarded  at 
night;  ami  streets  of  business  are  each  devoted 
to  one  distinct  branch  of  trade.  Several  canals, 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods, 
intersect  the  city  and  suburbs.  Two  of  the  largest 
run  along  the  outside  of  the  E?  and  W.  walls,  and 
communicate  by  a third,  which  passes  through 
the  new  city.  Several  smaller  ones  branch  off 
from  these  on  either  side : they  are  crossed  in  ] 
many  places  by  stone  bridges.  Houses  built  j 
chiefly  of  brick ; hut  mud,  stone,  and  wood  are 
also  used  in  their  construction,  ami  many  of  the 
habitations  in  the  old  city  are  said  to  lx*  composed 
entirely  of  the  former  material.  Near  the  river 
they  are  raised  on  wooden  piles,  and  elsewhere  are 
generally  erected  on  solid  foundations.  Scarcely 
any  are  more  than  one  story  in  height;  the  roofs 
of  many  are  flat,  and  being  surrounded  with  a 
breast- work,  they  form  terraces  frequented  by 
the  family  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  floors 
are  usually  composed  of  indurated  mud,  marble, 
or  other  flagstones,  or  tiles  joined  by  cement. 
Windows  small,  the  place  Of  glass  being  sup- 
plied by  paper,  mica,  and  thin  shell.  Very  little 
iron  is*  used.  The  better  sort  of  residences  are 
built  within  a court,  surrounded  by  a wall.  12 
or  14  ft.  high,  and  the  interior  of  those  of  the 
opulent  Chinese  are  in  general  yen*  richly  fur- 
nished. The  houses  of  the  middle  orders,  in 
which  about  one-third  part  of  the  population 
reside,  have  no  court,  nor  any  superabundant 
room ; those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  are  very 
numerous  along  the  banks  of  the  canals  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  old  city,  and  in  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  suburbs  are  wretched  mud  hovels,  in  which 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  sometimes  even  double  that 
number  of  individuals,  are  crowded  into  one  low*, 
dark,  and  dirty  apartment.  The  foreign  factories, 
or  hotujM,  as  the  Chinese  call  them,  are  situated  iu 
the  SW.  suburb,  where  they  extend  from  E.  to  YV. 
for  about  1 $ furlong.  They  occupy  a muddy  flat, 
which  has  been  gained  from  the  Choo-kiang  river, 
which  they  face,  l*eing  separated  from  it  hv  a quay 
about  1U0  yds.  wide.  This  space,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  European  merchants,  is 
railed  in.  and  forms  a promenade,  called  Respon- 
dent ia  YY'alk.  Near  it  is  another  small  open  space, 
about  50  or  60  yds  square,  walled  in,  and  laid 
out  as  a garden,  with  gravel  walks  and  flower- 
beds. These  narrow  limits  bound  all  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  foreigners  within  the  Celestial 
empire : even  the  quay  and  enclosure  w^re  not 
obtained  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the 
European  merchants  cannot  erect  a few  steps  on 
the  water’s  edge  without  express  permission  from 
the  authorities.  There  are  thirteen  hongs,  or  fac- 
tories, including  the  British,  Dutch,  American, 
French,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Parsee 
establishments.  They  are  amongst  the  hand- 
somest buildings  in  the  city,  and  usually  con- 
sist of  three,  four,  or  more  brick  or  granite  build- 
ings surrounding  a kind  of  close  or  court : two 
tolerable  European  hotels  occupy  portions  of  two 


of  them.  The  English  hong  far  surpasses  the 
rest  for  elegance  and  extent ; this,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  American  hongs  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  their  national  flags  flying:  the  British  Hag, 
which  had  been  hauled  down  at  the  expiration  of 
the  E.  I.  Company’s  charter,  was  again  raised  in 
April,  1837.  (Fanqui  in  China,  i.  240.)  Con- 
tiguous to  the  hongs  are  three  noted  thorough- 
fares, Old  and  New  China  Streets,  and  Hog  Lane 
The  first  two  are  amongst  the  best  streets  in  the 
suburbs,  rather  wider  than  the  generality  of  the 
public  wavs,  pretty  regularly  paved,  and  lined 
with  shops,  in  which  a considerable  amount  of 
business  is  sometimes  transacted.  The  filthy 
street,  or  alley,  appropriately  named  Hog  Lane, 
lias  an  infamous  notoriety  as  being  the  place 
where  foreign  seamen  are  intoxicated,  robbed,  and 
maltreat  oil.  and  where,  owing  in  a great  measure 
to  their  imprudence,  most  of  the  disturbance*  have 
arisen  which  have  loci  to  serious  disputes  between 
the  Chinese  government  and  the  foreign  traders. 
Except  ill  those  devoted  to  the  Fhnxqiean  trade, 
moat  of  the  shops  open  to  the  streets,  and  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  wares  ore  exposed,  appa- 
rently without  any  protection  from  theft ; but  the 
sharp  eve  kept  by  the  dealers,  the  gates  at  the 
end  of  the  streets,  which  may  lie  shut  in  ail 
instant,  and  a most  vigilant  police,  commonly 
prevent  any  frauds.  Burglaries  are  rare,  hut  loss 
by  fire  is  frequent;  to  avert  which,  in  the  winter 
months,  an  additional  body  of  watchmen  occupy 
watch-towers  erected  on  bamlioo  poles  high  above 
the  nxifs  of  the  houses,  and  an  alarm,  given  by 
lxdls  or  other  means,  quickly  spreads  through  the 
city.  The  Chinese  have  very  generally  adopted 
the  use  of  our  engines,  which  they  occasionally 
manufacture  sufficiently  well  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose; hut  the  fatalism  which  prevails  among  the 
people  makes  them  singularly  careless  as  regards 
fire.  In  1822  a tire  broke  out,  which  destroyed 
the  British  factory  and  above  10,000  other  houses. 
'I’lie  loss  of  the  E.  I.  Company  on  this  occasion 
wns  estimated  at  600,000/.  sterling.  Canton  is 
subject  to  inundations,  which  carry  away  many 
mud  hovels,  and  frequently  fill  the  lower  apart- 
ments in  the  hongs  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 
The  city  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  water 
by  several  reservoirs,  many  wells,  and  canals,  and 
some  fine  springs  on  its  N.  side,  both  within  and 
I without  the  walls. 

A large  part  of  the  population  of  Canton  resides 
on  the  water.  For  4 or  5 m.  opposite  the  city,  ami 
both  above  and  1k*1ow  it,  the  nver  is  crowded  with 
vessels  and  rafts  of  all  descriptions  and  sixes. 
Every  one  is  registered,  and  the  whole  number  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  reported  to 
amount  to  84,000.  Many  of  these,  called  egg- 
boats,  which  are  no  more  than  12  or  15  ft.  long, 
about  6 ft.  broad,  and  covered  with  a low  bam- 
boo shed,  not  only  accommodate  whole  families, 
but  contain  coops  in  which  large  broods  of  ducks 
and  chickens  are  reared.  Others  are  immense 
rafts  of  timber  on  which  many  individuals  live. 
Some  of  the  floating-houses  are,  however,  hand- 
some residences ; their  hull  is  large  nnd  broad, 
and  the  building  in  the  centre  is  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  wooden  terrace,  and  supports  another  on 
its  roof,  both  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  evergreens.  The  narrow  channel  left 
between  the  stationary  shipping  and  the  shore  is 
so  incessantly  thronged  with  barges  and  craft  of 
All  kinds,  ns  to  render  landing  or  embarkation 
usually  a difficult  undertaking.  Upwards  of  120 
different  temples  are  enumerated  in  and  adjacent 
I to  the  city,  and  this  does  not  include  the  whole 
i number.  The  principal  is  the  Buddhist  temple  on 
[ the  island  of  Honan,  in  the  river  opposite  Canton. 
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Its  buildings  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  brick ; I each  their  own  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their 
it  covers,  with  its  courts  and  gardens,  6 or  8 acres,  I business.  But  a large  jiortiou  of  the  manufactures 
which  nre  surrounded  by  a lolly  wall.  The  still-  required  for  the  consumption  and  trade  of  Canton 
ness  which  reigns  within  this  Iwirrier  forms  a are  carried  on  at  Fu-shuu,  a large  city  a few  miles 
striking  contrast  to  the  turmoil  which  prevails  W.  from  Cunton. 

without.  The  pathway  to  the  great  central  temple  Trade. — A great  part  of  the  trade  of  China  with 

leads  through  two  wide  court-yards  laid  out  with  Eiiroj>ean  nations  passes  through  Canton.  The 
gravel  walks,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees;  in  Busmans  are  the  only  nation  not  having  a resident 
the  gateway  separating  these  courts  are  two  fierce-  or  factory  hen;:  the  commerce  lietwecn  the  two 
looking  colossal  figures,  seated  on  huge  pedestals  empires,  which  is  verv  extensive,  centres  at 
of  granite.  The  principal  hall  is  about  80  ft.  sq. ; j Kiachta,  on  the  border  ol  the  empire,  in  Mongolia, 
its  walls  are  hung  with  crimson  tapestry  and  i The  policy  which  determined  this  regulation,  as 
tablets,  and  its  roof  is  ornamented  with  grotesque  well  us  that  which  fixed  the  only  foreign  mercan- 
paintings  and  figures  in  relief;  in  the  centre  of  tile  port  at  almost  the  greatest  possible  distance 
the  hall  are  three  enormous,  heavy,  gilded  figures  ' from  the  capital,  was  probably  dictated  not  only 
representing  the  * Past,  Present,  and  Future,’  be-  | bv  a jealous  fear  of  stranger*  passing  the  boun- 
fore  which  incense  is  continually  burning.  In  : daries  of  the  empire,  but  also  from  a desire  on  the 
various  other  halls  there  nre  shnnes  of  inferior  I part  of  the  government,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
deities,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  occu-  ! amount  of  transit  duties.  The  European  trade, 
pied  chiefly  by  the  dwellings  and  offices  of  the  now  so  immense,  originated  in  a commercial  treaty 
priests,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  200.  There  are  ' between  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  and  the 
two  other  considerable  Buddhist  temples  in  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  1517.  In  1634,  some  British 
N W.  part  of  the  old  city,  one  of  which,  fuundni  j ships  first  touched  at  Canton.  In  1680,  the  direct 
about  a.d.  250,  has  about  2(H)  inmates,  and  3,500  | trade  of  the  E.  I.  Company  with  China  commenced, 
acres  of  landed  property.  In  the  old  city  there  j In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
is  also  a Mohammedan  mosque,  with  a dome  and  i the  demand  for  tea,  which,  from  being  a luxury 
minaret  160  ft,  in  height;  there  are  about  3,000  , seldom  seen,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
Mohammedans  in  Canton.  Without  the  walls,  on  even  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  has  become  a 
tbe  N.  side,  there  is  a lofty  pngixla  five  stories  necessary  of  life,  used  by  the  poorest  classes,  the 
high.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions.  ! British  trade  with  Canton  has  progressively  and 
but  they  are  mostly  of  recent  foundation.  Yaga-  rapidly  increased  since  1700;  and  the  great  mass 
l>omU  mid  lieggars  are  very  numerous  in  Canton,  i of  the  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  bv  the  Eng- 
but  not  more  so  than  in  many  large  cities  of  lish  and  Americans.  Until  the  expiration  of  their 
Europe.  A foundling  hospital  established  in  1698,  charter,  in  1834,  the  British  trade  was  entirely  in 
with  accommodations  for  200  or  800  children,  anti  I the  hands  of  the  E.  I.  Company ; and  during’  the 
supported  with  about  8404  a year;  a retreat  for  last  three  or  four  years  of  their  monopoly,  that 
the  aged,  infirm,  anil  blind,  supported  by  imposts  ls»dy  imported  tea  (which  has  always  been  the 
on  foreign  ships  bringing  rice  to  tbe  js>rt,  and  ' priuei|tal  export  from  China)  into  England  to  the 
a hospital  for  lepers,  all  on  the  E.  side,  without  amount  of  31,500,000  lbs.  annually.  After  the  cx- 
the  city  walls,  are  amongst  the  chief  native  J piration  of  their  charter,  the  quantity  imported, 
charities.  A general  hospitul  in  the  SW.  suburb,  j was  still  greater.  In  1834,  150  British  vessels’ 
established  by  an  American  missionary  society  in  with  a united  tonnage  of  82,470  tons,  resorted  to 
1835,  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit.  But  | Whampoa,  near  Canton,  and  brought  away 
the  best  maintenance  for  the  poor  consists  in  the  48,641,200  lbs.  of  tea.  The  export  of  that  article 
manner  in  which  both  law  and  custom  enforce  subsequently  diminished;  but  not  to  any  great 
the  claims  of  kindred.  In  the  old  city  are  the  extent.  In  1860,  the  export  of  tea  from  Canton 
resiliences  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  Tartar-  amounted  to  35,101.811  lbs.;  in  1861,  to 
general,  treasurer  of  the  provincial  revenue,  lite-  39,17 1,859  lba. ; in  1862,  to  31,894,034  lbs. ; and 
rary  chancellor,  and  criminal  judge : and  in  the  I in  1863,  to  24,477,411  lbs, 

new  city,  those  of  the  prov.  governor,  and  the  ; Besides  tea,  the  chief  article  exported  from 
grand  hu/yio  or  commissioner  of  the  customs  on  i Canton  is  silk.  The  exports  of  silk  amounted  to 
foreign  trade.  These  residences,  and  others  of  the  1,142,984  lbs.  in  1861;  1,618,010  in  1862;  and 
hong-merchants,  and  some  wealthy  citizens,  are  | 1.371,762  in  1863.  In  1862,  the  exports  also  in- 
little  inferior,  except  ns  respects  size,  to  the  im-  eluded  38,775  piculs  of  cotton;  but  in  1863  no 
perial  palaces.  In  the  old  city  is  the  grand  hall  cotton  was  exported. 

for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  literary  The  shipping  of  thc«port  of  Canton  amounted  to 
honours.  Ill  ere  are.  14  high  schools,  and  about  783  vessels,  of  238,456  tons,  which  entered  in  1 861 ; 
30  colleges,  in  Canton;  three  of  the  latter  have  to  723  vessels,  of  253.146  tons,  in  1862;  and  to 
each  200  students.  It  is  estimated  that  about  867  vessels,  of  300,520  tons,  in  1863.  The  total 
half  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  read.  value  of  the  imports  of  Canton  was  2,919,908/.  in 

There  exists  no  information  on  which  it  would  be  1861;  2,412,5154  in  1862;  and  2,281,3544  in  1863. 
safe  to  place  any  reliance  as  to  the  pop.  of  Canton.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  Canton  amounted 
It  is  estimated  m the  Chinese  Repository  (vol.  ii.  to  3,557,5904  in  1860  ; 4,060,7464  in  1862;  and 
307)  at  1,236,000;  but  the  dntn  on  which  this  3,862,039  in  1863. 

estimate  is  made  are  far  too  loose  to  entitle  it  to  A fleet  of  50  or  60  vessels,  of  aliout  4(H)  tons 
auv  weight.  It  is  probable  that  the  pop.  of  the  burden,  Jh  annually  despatched  to  Canton  from  the 
city  does  not  exceed  half  a million,  or  about  700, 000  United  States,  the  whole  of  the  American  trade 
including  the  fluctuating  crowds  on  the  river.  being  value*!  at  about  10,000.000  dollars.  About 
Tbe  manufactures  of  Canton  are  numerous  and  15.000,000  lbs.  of  tea  are  annually  imported  into 
Important.  It  is  said  that  there  are  about  17,000  America.  The  Dutch  usually  send  10  or  15  vessels 
persons  employed  in  the  weaving  of  silk,  and  that  during  the  season;  hut  many  come  from  Batavia  • 
60,000  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  and  the  import,  direct  of  tea  from  Cauton  into 
of  cloth.  There  are  said  to  be  4,200  shoemakers ; Holland  is  not  more  than  3,000,(8)0  11*.  a year, 
besides  great  numbers  of  persons  who  work  in  From  2 to  8 or  4 French  shim  have  appeared  of 
wood,  brass,  iron,  and  stone.  The  book  trade  is  late  years  at  Whampoa.  The  trade  of  Spain, 
considerable.  The  persons  engaged  in  these  trades  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  with  Canton,  is 
are  all  formed  into  distinct  communities,  and  have  very  small. 
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The  riioo-kinnp,  opposite  Canton,  is  deep  enough  I 
for  vessels  of  800  or  1,000  tons  burden:  but  foreign  j 
ship*  only  come  ttp  the  river  as  far  aa  Whampoa,  j 
about  la  m.  below  the  city,  loading  and  unloading 
by  means  of  native  boats.  All  the  dealings  of 
foreigners  with  the  Chinese  used  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  intervention  of  a few  leading  merchants, 
called  Hong  or  security  merchants,  from  their  l»e- 
coming  security  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  on 
shi}is,  on  the  goods  imported  and  exported,  and  for  . 
the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  crews.  But  this  J 
restriction  is  now  abolished,  and  foreigners  may  j 
here,  as  anywhere  else,  deal  w ith  any  merchant  or 
other  party  they  think  fit  to  employ.  The  linguist* 
or  government  interpreters  usually  procure  per- 
mits for  delivering  ami  taking  in  cargoes,  and 
transact  the  custom-house  business.  The  stnte- 
ofliccrs  of  the  city,  receiving  little  or  no  salary 
from  government,  hut  frequently  purchasing  their 
appointments,  derive  their  profits  chiefly  by  ex- 
tortion ; and  Canton  has  the  character  of  being  | 
not  only  the  most  licentious,  hut  the  most  cor- 
mptly -governed  city  of  the  empire. 

Canton  is  peculiarly  the  emporium  of  Chinese 
manufactures,  and  the  shops  are  crowded  with 
articles  of  the  neatest  and  most  minute  workman- 
ship. The  markets  devoted  to  eat  allies  are  less 
attractive  to  Eurojiean  tastes  : puppies,  cats,  owls, 
horse-flesh,  worms,  slugs,  and  even  snakes  anil 
other  reptiles,  are  exhibited  aa  tempting  delicacies. 
All  are  sold  by  weight,  and  a eat  and  a pheasant 
frequently  fetch  the  same  price.  The  arts  of  j 
j/ujfing  are  not  forgotten  in  Canton ; in  the  suburbs, 
staring  laliela  and  boards  are  common  enough 
over  the  shop  doors,  inviting  the  custom  of  the 
passengers,  by  means  of  laudator}'  mottoes,  written 
in  English  and  other  languages  ; and  many  of  the 
Chinese  shopkeepers  have  acquired  sufficient  Eng- 
lish, and  the  free  and  easy  style  so  well  adapted  to 
captivate  the  British  seamen, and  make  them  part 
with  their  money.  The  streets  arc  generally  clean, 
but  abound  with  cripples  and  miserable  objects, 
beggars,  and  vagabonds  of  all  descriptions.  No 
wheeled  carriages  are  seen  in  them : the  only 
vehicles  used  are  sedan  chairs  slung  on  poles,  which 
some  of  the  government  functionaries  and  more 
opulent  natives  are  privileged  to  use. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  business  has  termi- 
nated, an  edict  from  the  emperor  comes  to  Canton, 
ordering  the  removal  of  the  foreign  merchants  to 
Macao,  where  they  remain  for  several  months. 
During  the  summer,  excursions  are  made  by  both 
Chinese  and  Europeans  to  Fall  teen,  a village  about 
2 m.  higher  up  the  river,  above  Canton,  where 
there  are  some  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English 
style.  The  scenery  in  this  direction  is  delightful. 

* Beyond  the  city,  and  when  clear  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  crowds  of  lioats  which  throng  the  passage, 
the  river  winds  about  in  a beautifully  serpentine 
manner.  The  country  opens  gradually,  and  dis- 
plays both  hill  and  dale  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation.  On  even’  remarkable  eminence,  pa- 
godas are  erected,  and  joas- houses  adorn  the  hanks 
in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
often  dividing  it  into  two  or  three  separate  chan- 
nels, are  romantic  islands,  either  under  the  hand 
of  the  agriculturist,  or  covered  with  trees  to  the 
water's  edge.’  (Fanqui  in  China,  iii.203.)  Canton, 
although  extremely  not  in  summer,  is  much  colder 
in  winter  than  might  lie  ex|>ected  from  its  lat.,  and 
tin's  are  often  agreeable. 

According  to  native  historians,  Canton  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Chow 
dynasty,  who  reigned  about  2,000  years  ago.  About 
the  year  700,  it  became  a regular  mart  for  foreign 
trade,  and  the  residence  of  an  un|>erml  commis- 
sioner of  customs.  The  former  city  was  utterly 


destroyed  in  1650  by  the  Tartar  dynasty  now  on 
the  throne,  after  a siege  of  eleven  months,  during 
and  subsequent  to  which  vast  numbers  of  persons 
perished. 

CAPACCIO,  orCAPPACCIO  NUOVO,  a town 
of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Salerno,  cap.  cant.,  25  m. 
SE.  Salerno,  and  4 m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  2,095 
in  1862.  It  has  two  tine  parish  churches,  ami  a 
convent.  The  cathedral  is  at  Cappaccio  Vecchio, 
a small  place  in  the  vicinity,  destroyed  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  The  inhabi- 
tants having  tied  to  S.  Pietro,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Capaccio  Nuovo. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a large  and  most  irregularly 
shaped  island  of  British  America,  separated  from 
the  N.  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  prov. 
it  is  a part,  by  a narrow,  navigable  channel.  It 
forms  the  SE.  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Laurence, 
and  lies  between  45^  27'  and  47°  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
59°  45'  and  61°  38'  W.  long.  Area  estimated  at 
near  4,000  sq.  m.  The  coast  is,  for  the  most  ]>art, 
rocky  and  elevated ; and  it  is  everywhere  indented 
by  deep  gulfs  and  arms  of  the  sea,  by  one  of  which, 
the  Bras  d’Or,  it  is  very  nearly  separated  into  two 
great  divisions.  This  inland  sea  has  deep  water 
throughout,  and  affords  the  greatest  facilities  to 
navigation.  The  island  lias  many  tine  harbours; 
that  of  Sydney,  the  cap.,  on  the  E.  coast,  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  prov.  Louisltourg,  so  famous 
in  the  history  of  America  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  lies  on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  island.  It  was  a 
strongly  fortified  settlement  established  by  the 
French  in  1720,  and  reckoned  the  key  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  this  part  of  the  world;  hut  having 
been  taken  by  the  English  in  1 745,  was  first  dis- 
mantled. ami  afterwards  entirely  abandoned. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  subject  to  consider- 
able extreme*.  The  mean  summer  heat  is  said 
to  lie  80°  Fahr.,  whilst  in  winter  20°  below  zero  is 
not  a very  uncommon  degree  of  cold.  The  tem- 
I jierature,  however,  is  subject  to  more  variation, 

I and  is  less  uniformly  severe  than  the  continent  in 
I the  same  parallel.  The  frost  usually  sets  in  about 
Dec.,  and  between  that  and  the  end  of  April  there 
are  sometimes  intervals  of  a week  or  two  of  mild 
weather.  The  spring  is  short,  and  vegetation  very 
rapid : May  is  the  sowing  season,  and  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in  Aug.  and  Sept. : on  the  E.  coast, 
the  summers  ore  usually  dry ; on  the  W.  they  are 
usually  more  moist. 

This  island  terminates  a low  mountain  range, 
which  traverses  the  whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
I (from  SW.  to  NE.),  and  consists  of  granite,  trap, 
and  slate,  in  alternating  strata;  the  slate  being 
i in  narrow,  and  the  trap  in  broad  belts : beyond 
; these,  are  grau wacko,  sandstone,  limestone,  gyp- 
I sum,  and  se  veral  other  formations,  which  for  the 
l roost  {tart  rest  on  an  amygdaloid  liase.  In  this 
I more  recent  {Million  are  extensive  beds  of  coal,  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Newcastle,  and  well  adapted 
for  steam  and  other  general  purposes ; it  also  yields 
an  nhhndancc  of  excellent  gas.  Cape  Breton  is 
supposed  tii  contain  a sufficiency  of  this,  to  supply 
the  world  for  centuries.  The  mines  at  present  in 
work  are  near  Sidney : they  were  leased  by  the 
crown  in  1827  for  sixty  years  to  the  General 
Mining  Association, on  payment  of  3,000/.  sterling 
i a year  for  20,000  chaldrons,  ami  2s.  currency  for 
1 every  chaldron  beyond  that  quantity;  which  terms 
embrace  the  other  mines  of  the  prov.,  wrought  by 
! the  same  company  .who  have  several  steam-engines, 
and  employ  regularly  about  500  men.  Since  the 
commencement  of  their  operations,  the  demand 
has  steadily  Increased,  and  is  supposed  likely  to 
proceed  in  an  increasing  ratio,  from  the  circum- 
i stance  of  the  only  available  mines  of  the  U.  States, 
I at  present,  being  those  of  anthracite,  in  Fennsyl- 
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vania,  to  which,  for  general  purposes,  the  Cape 
Breton  coal  ia  much  superior.  These  mines  were 
first  opened  about  fifty  years  since,  and  have  con- 
tinued from  that  )>criod  to  Ik*  wrought;  but,  pre- 
viously to  1827,  on  a very  imperfect  system,  and 
to  a very  limited  extent.  Iron  and  copper  have 
also  been  met  with,  but  neither  has  yet  been 
attended  to.  Lime  (gypsum),  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes,  is  abundant,  and  at  places 
perfectly  accessible  to  shipping:  there  are  also 
urine  springs  of  great  strength,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed may  be  in  time  made  available,  by  means  of 
the  refuse  coal,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  the 
fisheries:  excellent  freestone  for  building  purposes 
is  also  met  with. 

The  vegetable  products  resemble  those  of  the 
neighbouring  continent;  the  woods  being  com- 
posed of  hemlock,  black  and  white  spruces,  the 
white  and  ml  pines,  oak,  beech,  birch,  and  maple: 
the  timl>er  trade  has  l>ecn  gradually  diminishing. 
The  greater  part  of  the  shipments  at  present  are 
from  the  \V.  tvasiu,  opening  from  the  little  Bras 
d’Or;  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  spruce  firs,  &c.  art* 
mostly  of  stunted  growth,  but  supply  fuel  to  the  1 
different  fishing  settlements:  these,  however,  are 
conducted  with  little  energy,  and  to  a much  more 
limited  extent  than  the  great  capabilities  of  the 
stations  would  seem  to  admit  of.  The  fish  most 1 
commonly  taken  are  aid,  halibut,  haddock,  mack- 
erel, shail,  smelts,  and  alewivcs;  sturgeon  and 
salmon  are  also  caught  in  the  streams,  and  these 
and  the  lakes  abound  with  trout  and  perch.  The 
inhabitants  engaged  in  the  fisheries  are  chiefly 
French  Acadian*,  and  Scotch,  from  the  Western 
Islands.  Those  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  and 
agriculture  are  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants, 
and  a few  are  the  descendants  of  U.  S.  loyalists. 
Those  engaged  in  the  coal-mines  are  mostly  skilled 
labourers  from  Scotland.  There  arc  also  about  800 
Indians,  for  whom  some  tracts  are  reserved,  on 
which  they  cultivate  maize  and  potatoes : they  are 
an  inoffensive  tribe,  and  support  themselves  chiefly 
by  fishing;  wandering  along  the  shore  in  summer, 
and  ret uniing  to  a fixed  winter  station.  The 
common  kinils  of  grain,  maize,  and  [sitatoes  are 
cultivated ; but  the  island  does  not  produce  sufli-  , 
cient  for  its  own  consumption.  The  exports  consist  j 
of  timber  to  the  U.  Kingdom,  fish  to  the  W,  Indies, ! 
and  coals  to  the  IT.  States,  and  com.  The  import* 
consist  of  British  manufactured  goods ; com  and 
meal  from  the  U.  States,  and  colonial  products. 
Between  800  and  400  vessels,  varying  from  20  to 
200  tons,  are  registered  in  the  island,  and  some 
shipbuilding  is  curried  on,  which  is  included  in  the 
provincial  returns. 

Sydney,  which  is  the  chief  settlement,  contains 
eighty  or  ninety  houses,  all  with  gardens  attached, 
and  regularly  disjwsed,  so  that  its  appearance  is 
very  neat  aud  respectable ; the  courts  of  justice  for 
the  island  and  the  residences  of  the  gov.  officers 
are  in  this  little  town,  which  was  founded  in  1828.  ] 
The  rest  arc  all  small  fishing  settlements  on  dif- 
ferent jiarts  of  the  sea  coast,  or  round  the  borders 
of  the  Bras  d’Or.  Cape  Breton  is  a co.  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  returns  2 m.  to  the 
Jl.  of  Assembly  in  Halifax.  It  is  comprised  within 
the  diocese  of  the  Bp.  of  Nova  Scotia;  out  the  great 
majority  of  the  iuliab.  arc  Roman  Catholics.  Legal 
provision  is  made  for  the  jioor,  and  then*  are  also 
oilier  local  assessments  to  defray  co.  charges.  The 
French  funned  the  first  settlement  on  it,  in  1712; 
a detachment  of  British  troops,  from  New  England, 
took  possession  of  it  in  1745,  anil  from  that  (K'riod 
it  ha*  remained  under  British  government. 

CAFE  CLEAR,  a liold  promontory,  rising  400 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  Clare 
Island,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  St.  George's 
You  1. 


Channel,  and  about  7 m.  SE.  from  Baltimore,  co. 
Cork,  Ireland.  Adjoining  the  cape  is  a lighthouse 
of  the  first  class,  with  revolving  lights,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  455  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  lighthouse  is  in  lat.  61°  26'  8"  N.,  long. 
9°  29'  20"  W.  This  is  the  point  from  which  ships 
leaving  St,  George’s  Channel  for  the  W.  usually 
take  their  departure,  and  those  arriving  prefer 
making  it  their  landfall. 

CAFE  DE  VERD  ISLANDS  (Fort  Whim 
Verde*) , a group  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
longing to  Fortugal,  between  lat,  14°  20'  and  17° 
20'  N.,  and  long.  22°  20'  and  25°  30'  W.,  about 
320  m.  W.Capcde  Verd,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
which,  as  well  as  the  islands,  derives  its  name 
from  the  greenish  tinge  given  to  the  adjoining  sea 
by  the  abundance  of  sea-weed.  The  group  consists 
of  fourteen  islands,  of  which  seven  are  inhabited, 
besides  islets  and  rocks,  having  a united  area  of 
about  1,790  sq.  m.,  and  a pop.  of  85,398,  according 
to  the  census  of  1858.  They  are,  in  general, 
mountainous  rocky,  and  very  ill  supplied  with 
water;  are  all  evidently  of  volcanic  origin;  and 
in  Fogo,  the  most  elevated  of  the  group,  an  active 
volcano  still  exists.  The  heat  is  extreme  from 
November  to  July,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
storms  and  fogs  an*  prevalent,  ami  the  climate  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Droughts  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  ; and  sometimes,  a*  was  the  case  pre- 
viously to  1833,  no  rain  falls  for  three  or  four 
years  together.  The  soil,  where  not  composed  of 
volcanic  matters,  is  chiefly  calcareous  or  sandy, 
dry,  stony,  and  in  many  parts  barren.  Vegetation 
is  consequently  partial  ; but,  in  various  places,  it 
is  very  vigorous,  and  rice,  maize,  bananas,  oranges, 
melons,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruit*,  both  of 
Kurojie  and  the  tropics,  grow  abundantlv.  The 
first  two  products  constitute  the  chief  fruit  of  the 
inhabitant*  ; but  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  the 
wheat  that  is  consumed  is  brought  from  America. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  much  a consequence  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil,  or  the  indolence  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  of  the  rapacity  nnd  short-sightedness 
of  the  government.  Oranges,  lemons,  melons,  Ac., 
come  to  great  perfection,  and  the  guavas,  figs, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  gourds  are  excellent.  Vines 
and  sugar-canes  are  cultivated  to  some  extent ; 
but  the  making  of  wine  is  prohibited.  Indigo  and 
cotton  are  indigenous.  One  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts is  orehilla  weed,  which  here  attains  to  great 
perfection  ; it  is  mono(silisetl  by  the  government, 
and  is  supposed  to  yield  a revenue  of  about  50,0004 
a year.  Some  part*  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with 
the  tamarind  tree,  Adansonia,  and  palms.  Goats, 
asses,  and  poultry, are  the  most  numerous  domestic 
animals;  monkeys,  wildcats,  wood  pigoohs,  and 
other  birds,  and  turtles  are  plentiful.  There  is  no 
dangerous  anitnal ; but  clouds  of  locust*  often  do 
much  damage  to  the  cro|M).  Chief  manufactures 
those  of  leather  and  salt.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  droughts,  the  actual  produce  of  these  islands 
in  cotton,  indigo,  fruits  .salt,  goat-skins,  and  turtle- 
oil,  might  give  them  a considerable  value  under  a 
more  intelligent  government.  The  other  chief 
articles  of  export  are  cotton,  indigo,  some  cattle, 
ox  hides  cotton  cloths  aud  rum.  St.  Jago,  the 
principal  island  ami  most  southerly  of  the  group, 
contains  the  town  of  Ribiera  Grande,  formerly  the 
cup. ; but  during  tbe  dry  season,  the  governor- 


general  now  usually  resides  at  Fort  Flay  a,  which 
has  a good  harliour,  and  is  occasionally  touched 
at  by  vessels  bound  for  India.  Forto  Grande,  in 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  is  however  decidedly  the 
best  harbour  in  the  group.  Ships  in  it  are  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  wind  nnd  sea.  In  St.  Nicolo, 
the  isinml  second  in  imjKirtancc,  verv  good  cotton 
stuffs,  stockings,  Ac.,  ure  made.  The  pop.  are  a 
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mixed  race  of  Portuguese  and  negroes  ; but  all 
have  an  exceedingly  dark  colour. 

Them  island*  were  first  discovered  in  modem 
times,  in  1450,  by  Antonio  do  Noli,  a Genoese 
navigator,  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal. by  which  nation  they  were  soon  after  taken 
possession  of,  and  colonised. 

CAPE  HAYTIEN,  a sea-port  town  of  Havti. 
originally  called  by  the  Spaniards  Guarico,  and  , 
afterwards  by  the  French  Cape  Francois,  or  Le  i 
Cap.  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  island,  1>0  m.  N.  Port-  | 
a u- Prince ; lat.  19°  445'  20"  N„  long.  72°  14'  W.  ! 
Pop.  probably  from  12.000  to  16,000.  This  town, 
formerly  the  cap.  of  the  island,  was.  previously  to 
the  revolution,  • remarkably  beautiful,  and  must 
have  been,  during  it*  glory,  the  most  agreeable 
residence  in  the  \V.  Archqielago.’  Streets  broad  I 
and  well-paved  : houses  chiefly  of  stone,  with 
handsome  squares,  large  markets,  and  a copious  ■ 
supply  of  water.  * Hut  now  little  more  is  to  be  i 
seen  than  the  trace's  of  its  former  grandeur ; even  I 
in  the  Place  d’ Amies,  the  handsomest  square  in  it,  [ 
some  of  the  finest  houses  are  unroofed,  and  plan- 
tain trees  are  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins. 
The  church,  which  was  handsome,  is  in  mins,  as  | 
are  the  theatre,  government  house*,  ami  Jesuit’s  j 
college.’  (Mackenzie.)  It  is  built  on  the  verge 
of  a very  extensive,  well-watered,  and  fruitful 
plain  ; tint  living  screened  on  the  N.  and  \V.  by  a 
mountain  (Mome  Cap),  it  is  exposed  to  all  the 
violence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  is,  in  consequence,  I 
not  very  healthy.  The  harbour  and  road,  to  the 
E.  ami  S.  of  the  town,  are  protected  on  the  X.  bv 
a projecting  tongue  of  land.  The  entrance  is 
rather  diilicult  : but  the  anchorage  is  good,  and 
the  quay*  handsome.  The  defences  towards  the 
sea  are  resectable.  The  arsenal  was  constructed  i 
in  the  reign  of  Isaii*  XV.  Under  the  French,  | 
Cape  ilaytien  was.  as  well  as  Port-au-Prince, 
occasionally  the  seat  of  government ; and  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  this  distinction  under  Toussaint 
and  Christophe.  Its  trade,  though  greatly  fallen 
off,  is  still  very  considerable.  It  is  principally  | 
carried  on  with  the  U.  States.  (Mackenzie's  | 
Notes  on  Havti.) 

CAPE  HORN,  a famous  promontory  of  S.  I 
America,  commonly  regarded  as  the  S.  extremity  1 
of  that  continent.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  Capo  1 
Horn  docs  not  belong  to  the  continent.  Imt  to  a | 
small  island  of  the  same  name,  the  most  S.  of  the  i 
Tierra  del  Fuego  group,  separated  from  the  eon-  I 
tinent  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  Magelhaeus.  | 
Cn|ie  Hum  is  the  most  S.  jioint  of  the  island;  ami  j 
is  high,  black,  precipitous,  destitute  of  all  ve-  | 
gelation,  and  having  u most  desolate  appearance. 
According  to  Weddell,  it  is  in  lat.  *w°  off  21"  S., 
and  long.  67°  14'  W. : Mulcspinu  places  it  in  lal. 
55°  5*'  30"  S.,  and  67°  21'  15"  W.  The  dangers 
attending  the  doubling  of  Cojie  Horn  have,  incon- 
sequence of  the  improvements  in  navigation,  lieen 
very  greatly  diminished.  The  coast  may  lie  u|>- 
proached  with  comparatively  little  danger ; the: 
water  being  deep,  ami  free  from  either  rocks  or  j 
shoal*.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  os  to  . 
the  proper  season  for  passing  the  cape.  Captain  | 
Hall  pVefers  the  summer  (that  is,  the  winter  of  the  1 
N.  hemisphere)  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  [ 
the  day,  and  the  comparative  fewness  of  icebergs 
and  floating  masses  of  ice,  which  are  always  dan- 
gerous. (Hall's  S.  America,  ii.  Apjiend.  16.) 

(.'APE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a celebrated  pro- 
montory near  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  African 
continent ; lat.  32°  23'  4<»"  S.,  long.  1K°  32'  25"  E. 
It  was  first  seen  by  Europeans  (in  modem  times)  ' 
in  I486,  Bartholomew  de  Diaz,  a Portuguese  com- 
mander, having  lieen  it*  discoverer.  Diaz,  how- 
ever, merely  saw  it  ; the  violence  of  the  wiuds,  the 


shattered  condition  of  his  ship*,  and  the  turbo 
lctice  of  his  crews,  prevented  him  from  doubling 
it ; and  these  circumstances  doubtless  induced  him 
to  name  it  Cabo  Tormentoao , or  * Stormy  Cape  ; * 
but  his  sovereign,  John  II.  of  Portugal,  believing 
it  to  Ik*  ai  or  near  that  remote  extremity  of  Africa 
which  the  Portuguese  hail  been  so  long  endea- 
vouring to  reach,  designate*!  it  Cabo  di  Buena 
Etprranza , of  w hich  the  name  we  give  it  is  a 
translation.  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  it  in  1497, 
after  which  it  continued  for  more  than  a century 
ami  a half  to  lie  indiscriminately  resorted  to  by 
European  navigators.  (For  the  rest  of  its  history, 
sec  succeeding  article.) 

Cape  of  Gooi>  Hope  (Colony  of),  an  exten- 
sive colony,  or  rather  territory,  so  called  from  the 
above  cafie,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  S. 
Africa,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  continent  S.  of  lat.  29°  30',  and 
between  long.  17°  and  27°  30'  E.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river  : on  the 
XE.  bv  the  territory  of  the  Basutos  ; on  the  E.  bv 
Kaffirtand,  and  the  newly  erected  colony  of  British 
Kaffniria.  Total  area  estimated  at  1 83.2*6  sq.  m. 
(Official  tables.)  The  colony  has  a coast  line  of 
aliout  1,150  m.,  broken  by  numerous  hays,  the 
principal  of  which  are  St.  Helena,  Saldnnha,  and 
Table  Bays  on  the  W.,  and  False  Bay,  St.  Selias- 
t ion's,  Mossel,  Plettenbuxg,  St.  Francis,  and  Algoa 
11a vs  on  the  S.  coast. 

The  whole  country  consists  of  three  successive 
plateaux  increasing  in  elevation  according  to  their 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  separated  from  each 
other  bv  as  many  chains  of  mountains.  The  first 
great  chain  running  E.  and  \V.,  the  Lange  Kloof, 
or  Long  Pass  * encloses  between  it  and  the  S. 
coast  an  irregular  belt  of  land  from  20  to  60  m.  in 
width,  indented  by  several  bays,  covered  with  a 
deep  and  fertile  soil,  intersected  by  numerous 
Streamlets,  well  clothed  with  grass  and  small 
arlmreous  or  frutescent  plants,  well  wooded  in 
many  juirts  with  forest  trees,  supplied  with  fre- 
quent rains,  and  enjoying,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  sea,  a more  mild  and  equable 
temperature,  than  the  more  remote  and  interior 
parts  of  the  colony.’  (Barrow.)  The  next  great 
chain,  the  Groote  Zwarte  Bergen  (Great  Black 
Mountain),  is  considerably  more  rugged  and  lofty 
than  the  first,  reaching  sometimes  to  4,000  ft.  in 
height,  and  consisting  in  manv  places  of  double 
and  even  treble  ranges.  The  belt  of  terrace  on- 
closed  lietwcen  it  nnd  the  first  chain  is  about  the 
mean  width  of  that  between  the  first  ami  the  sea. 
Its  surface  is  verv  varied  ; it  is  composed  in  some 
I wirt  s of  barren  hills,  in  others  of  naked  arid  plains 
of  clay,  called  karroo , and  nguin  in  others  of  fertile 
and  well-watered  patches  of  land.  The  tempera- 
ture  is  here  less  uniform  than  in  the  grounds  skirt- 
ing the  sea.  The  third  great  mountain  chain,  the 
Niewvcldt  Gebirgtc,  lietwcen  lat.  82°  and  33®,  is 
continuous  towards  the  E.  with  the  Sohneeuw- 
hergen  (Snow  Mountains),  the  highest  range  in 
S.  Africa,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  10,000  ft.  in  height,  and  is  covered 
with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year.  Between  this 
and  the  second  chain  is  the  Great  Karroo,  an  arid 
desert  plain  nearly  800  m.  in  length  by  from  80  to 
1 oo  m.  in  breadth.  * This  is  not  a sandy  plain, 
and  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Sahara  or  Arabian 
deserts.  It  consists  of  a sort  of  table-land,  or  ele- 
vated basin,  thinly  covered  with  an  argillaceous 
soil,  largely  impregnated  with  iron,  upon  a sub- 
stratum of  rock  or  gravel.  Some  large  portions  of 
it  are  perfectly  level,  but  in  others  the  surface  is 
diversified  by’  slaty  hills  and  eminences,  some  of 
which  would  ap|iear  considerable  save  for  the  lofty 
mountains  which  bound  the  Karroo  on  all  sides 
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except  towards  the  E.,  where  it  extends  into  Cam- 
deboo.  Its  medium  height  above  the  level  of  the 
«*a  in  estimated  at  about  3,000  ft.  It  is  crossed  by 
many  Ixxls  of  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  most  of 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.,and  find  an  exit  for  their 
waters  to  the  coast  through  a few  break*  in  the  S, 
chain  of  mountains.  These  rivers,  however,  are 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  either  entirely 
dried  up,  or  furnish  only  a few  scanty  {tools  barely 
sufficient  for  the  wild  animals,  zebras,  qnaggas, 
ostriches,  Ac.,  which  frequent  this  inhospitable 
region.  Not  unfrequentlv  even  those  brackish 
{tools  and  fountain*  also  fad,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
time  of  our  journey ; and  then  the  Kamto  becomes 
almost  impassable  by  man,  and  a large  portion  of 
it  uninhabitable  even  by  the  wild  beasts. 

* In  such  a region,  where  rain  is  rare,  and  dews 
almost  unknown,  the  vegetation  must  of  necessity 
In*  at  all  time*  extremely  scanty  ; and  in  summer, 
when  the  stui  ha*  dried  the  soil  to  the  hardness 
of  brick,  it  cease*  almost  entirely.  Except  along 
the  courses  of  the  temporary  rivers,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  marked  by  a fringe  of  mimosas,  not 
a tree  nor  a bush,  nor  a blade  of  grass,  decks  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  waste.  Low  stunted  shrubs 
resembling  heath  : numerous  species  of  fig  mari- 
golds, and  ice-plants  (tnesembryanthemum),  ghan- 
na-bosch  (sa/so/o),  gorteria,  asters,  «i*c. ; some  sorts 
of  prickly  euphorbia,  ami  other  succulent  plants; 
and  bulbs,  whose  roots  nature  has  fortified  with  a 
tenfold  net  of  fibres  under  the  tipj>er  rind,  to  pro- 
tect them  during  the  long  droughts,  are  alone 
able  to  subsist  in  the  arid  Karroo.  During  the 
dry  season  even  these  appear  to  Ik*  for  the  most 
part  parched  into  a brown  stubble,  thinly  scattered 
over  the  indurated  or  slaty  soil;  but  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  ground  becomes  moistened  with 
flic  fall  of  rain,  these  plants  rush  into  vegetation 
with  a rapidity  that  looks  like  enchantment ; and 
in  a few  days  millions  of  flowers  of  the  most  bril- 
liant hum  enamel  the  earth.  It  is  chiefly  at  this 
season,  when  the  whole  dreary  waste  may  be  said 
to  lx*  transformed  into  a vast  flower-garden,  that 
tl»e  colonists  of  the  Schneeuwberg,  the  Nieuwveldt, 
the  Bokkcvcldt,  and  the  Koggcvcldt,  whose  alpine 
farms  are  then  chilled  with  keen  frosts  and  the 
piercing  mountain  winds,  descend  into  the  Karroo 
to  pasture  their  herds  and  Hocks  on  the  short-lived 
vegetation.’  (Pringle’s  Sketches,  p.  21)7.) 

From  the  W.  coast  the  country  ascends  in  a 
similar  manner  towards  the  interior  by  successive 
plateaux,  squirmed  by  mountain  chains,  the  loftiest 
of  which,  the  Koggcvcldt  (Rye-field)  Mountains, 
reach  to  upwards  of  6,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  unite  about  long.  21°  with  the  Nieuw- 
veldt chain.  To  the  N.  of  all,  and  near  the  boun- 
dary line  of  the  territory,  there  is  a chain  of 
mountains,  the  height  of  which  is  estimated  at 
9,000  ft.  The  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  is 
much  more  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited, 
t ban  that  to  the  E.,  which  seems  to  increase  in 
Ixautv  and  fertility  in  proportion  as  it  is  distant 
from  the  Cape.  The  third  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains forms  the  water-shed,  or  division  between 
the  streams  which  flow  N.  into  the  country  of  the 
Hosjesmans,  and  those  which  have  a S.  or  W. 
course  through  the  colonial  territory.  On  its  N. 
hide  rise  the  Great  Kiel,  Kruak,  and  other  atlluents 
of  the  Orange  River;  on  its  S.  side,  the  Great 
Doom  (Thom),  the  Gamha  or  Great  Lion,  Cam- 
toos,  Sunday,  Great  Fish,  and  other  river*.  The 

\irincipal  streams  on  the  \V.  coast  are  the  Great 
k*rg  (or  Mountain)  and  Olifant  or  Elephant 
River.  Both  arc  na\  igable  by  small  craft  for  about 
20  m.  inland,  but  the  mouth  of  the  former  is 
choked  up  with  a lied  of  sand,  and  that  of  the 
latter  ha*  a reef  of  rocks  acres*  it.  The  chief  of 


those  which  discharge  themselves  on  the  S.  coast 
are  the  lircede  or  Broad  River,  the  Gauritz,  Cam- 
toos,  Sunday,  and  Great  Fish  River*.  Nearly  all 
of  them,  unfortunately,  have  l>ar*  or  other  ob- 
structions at  their  mouths,  rendering  them  in 
great  part  useless  for  navigation.  The  Broad 
River,  however,  may  be  navigated  by  small  craft 
for  about  30  m.,  and  its  mouth,  which  is  called 
Port  Beaufort,  allows  vessels  of  200  tons  to  enter 
in  safety.  'Hie  Gauritz,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  other  streams,  is  in  the  rainy  season  a 
large  and  rapid  river;  but  in  the  summer  month* 
has  only  a very  weak  current,  while  the  bar  at  its 
mouth  is  then  generally  dry.  The  Camtooa  has 
within  its  bur  a wide  basin  deep  enough  to  float  a 
ship  of  the  line,  but  the  bar  itself  is  fordable  at 
full,  and  frequently  dry  at  ebb,  tidfe.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  a number  of  smaller  river* ; but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  either  dried  up  during 
a part  of  the  year,  or  run  in  such  deep  chasm*  as 
to  Ini  nearly  unserviceable. 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  coast,  good  har- 
bours are  few.  Snldnnha  Bay,  66  ra.  NNVV.  Cape 
Town,  is  by  far  the  most  (Commodious.  Ships  lie 
safely  in  Table  Bay  at  Cape  Town  during  t be 
prevalence  of  the  SE.  monsoons  from  Sept,  to 
May ; but  after  ibis,  when  the  NW.  winds  set  in, 
they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  Simon's  Bay,  in  False 
Bay.  This  harbour  is  protected  on  the  W.  bv 
the  jieninsula  of  the  Cape,  and  afford*  shelter  ail 
the  year  round;  it  i*  consequently  much  fre- 
quented by  our  ships  of  war,  traiuqxirt*,  and 
store  ships  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  the  E. 
Indies,  and  is  the  station  of  the  Cape  squadron. 
Pletten burg’s  Bay  is  open  to  the  SE. ; but  afford* 
safe  anchorage  in  eight  or  ten  fathoms  water,  and 
desirable  shelter,  during  strong  NK. or  NW.  gales, 
to  vessels  intending  to  make  'fable  Bay.  Algos 
Bay,  the  most  E.  but  one,  is  exposed  to  the  pre- 
vailing winds;  but  it  contains  good  anchorage; 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  principal  port  next  to  Cape 
Tow'n  is  seated  on  it. 

Climate. — Though  in  general  temperate  and 
healthy,  the  climate  is  neither  steady,  agreeable, 
nor  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  SW. 
districts  rains,  in  the  cold  season,  are  profuse  ; but 
in  summer  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  season  the  ground  is 
parched  up  with  drought.  The  deficiency  and 
irregularity  of  the  rains  are,  in  fact,  the*  great 
drawback*  on  the  colony.  In  some  of  the  more 
northerly  tracts  bordering  on  the  Great  Karroo, 
there  ha*  occasionally  been  no  rain  for  three*  year* 
together;  anil  even  in  the  more  favoured  districts 
of  Albany  and  Uitenhage,  and  generally  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  colony,  the  rain,  when 
it  doe*  come,  descends  in  torrents  that  swell  the 
smallest  streams  to  an  extraordinary  magnitude, 
and  occasion  great  damage*.  Sometimes  the  SE, 
wind  is  really  a species  of  simoom,  and  1*  not  only 
excessively  hot,  hut  is  loaded  with  impalpable 
sand,  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  shut  out ; 
but  as  the  breeze  continues,  it  gradually  cools, 
and  usually,  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  Incomes 
supportable.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  year,  at  the 
cap.,  b»  about  67$°  Fahr.,  that  of  the  coldest  month 
being  67°,  and  of  the  hottest  7 9°.  Cape  Town  is 
a customary  place  of  resort  for  invalids  from  India, 
who  certainly  !*cncfit  by  the  change ; though  per- 
haps they  have  l>ecn  led  to  visit  it  a*  much  from 
its  being  within  the  limits  of  the  E.  I.  Company’s 
charter,  which  entitles  servants  of  the  Company 
resident  there  to  full  pay,  as  from  its  salubrity. 

The  beautiful  white  cloud  frequently  seen  during 
the  SE.  monsoon  resting  on  'l’able  Mountain,  and 
thence  called  the  ‘Table  Cloth.’  is  occasioned  by 
the  condcusatiou  of  the  moisture  in  the  air,  cooled 
t t 2 
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by  contact  with  the  mountain.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  thin  phenomenon,  the  cold  air  often 
rushes*  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  such 
impetuosity  as  to  lie  fatal  to  shipping  in  the  bay. 
Hail  storms  are  occasionally  very  violent  and  de- 
structive. Owing  probably  to  its  elevation,  the 
cold  of  winter  in  the  Great  Karroo  is  much  more 
severe  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  its 
latitude. 

Geology,  Minerals,  ire. — The  general  geological 
rharaeter  of  the  Cape  is  that  of  a region  of  sand- 
stone resting  upon  a base  of  gTanite.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  latter  reck  is  near  the  surface,  as  occurs 
on  and  round  Table  Mountain,  springs  are  abun- 
dant ; hut  wherever  the  granite  lies  at  a consider-  I 
able  depth,  as  is  the  case  throughout  a great 
portion  of  the  country,  the  contrary  obtains.  The 
territory  generally  suffers  from  a deficiency  of 
water.  Limestone  is  found  in  the  E. ; clays  and 
sand  of  various  kinds  compose  most  of  the  surface 
of  the  plains : an  alluvial  loam  and  black  peat 
mould  are  very  alHiudant  in  some  of  the  lands 
skirting  the  seal  Very  pure  and  white  alum;  salt- 
petre and  salt,  with  which  the  ground  in  some  of 
the  N.  parts  of  Graaf  Keinet  and  iti  the  Great 
Karroo  are-  impregnated,  coal,  iron,  galena,  argen- 
tiferous lead,  a little  copiicr,  cornelians,  blood-tone, 
&c.,  are  amongst  the  chief  mineral  products.  Sul- 
phurous, nitrous,  and  other  mineral  springs  are 
not  rare,  and  several  natural  salt-pans  exist  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast.  In  Beaufort 
district  fossil  remains  of  tlie  mammoth  have  been 
met  with. 

Vegetable  Products. — The  Finn  of  the  Cape  is 
very  remarkable;  its  species  are  extremely  nume- 
rous, varied,  and  elegant  ; but  they  want  the 
nreina,  whose  sweetness  tills  the  flower-gardens  of 
Europe,  Bulbous  plants  are  particularly  plentiful; 
and  the  tribes  of  trio,  iris,  anUudiza,  gladiolus, 
amaryllis , and  geranium  are  both  abundant  and 
beautiful  ; and  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
plants  that  adorn  our  gardens  ami  greenhouses 
art  brought  from  this  j»nrt  of  the  world.  Still,  } 
however,  as  Malte-Brun  has  judiciously  remarked. 

4 the  vegetation  of  the  (’ape  Colony  does  not  sa- 
tisfy either  the  eye  or  the  ideas  of  a Euro|>can. 
Bocks  and  sands  everywhere  prevail.  The  fields 
are  separated  by  deserts;  the  green  turf,  scattered 
and  thin,  nowhere  presents  a close  sward  ; the  i 
forest*,  tilled  with  }siinted  trees,  have  neither  a ! 
delicious  coolness  nor  a solemn  darkness.'  (Book  ■ 
70.)  The  Cape  olive  tree  and  the  sophora  (a  tree 
like  the  ash)  furnish  some  wood  for  joinery  ; but, 
except  on  the  E.  frontier,  in  the  district  of  George,  ! 
ami  in  some  spots  near  Folse  Bay,  there  is  gene-  1 
rally  a great  deficiency  of  tindier  and  fire-wood. 
The  only  sjiontnneous  vegetable  product  that  is 
turned  to  much  account  is  the  aloe,  which  grows 
over  a large  surface  in  the  district  of  Zwellendatn, 1 
and  for  which  the  farmers  sometimes  get  as  much 
as  202.  a load  at  Cape  Town. 

Animals. — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippojHi- 
t umu s,  lion,  leopard,  hyn.ua,  jackal,  zebra,  quagga. 
marked  boar,  antelopes  of  various  kinds,  monkeys, 
racoons,  squirrels,  &c„  are  nntives  of  the  Cape; 
but  many  of  these  have  now  become  comparatively 
rare,  at  least  within  the  old  limits  and  accessible 
districts  of  the  colony.  The  rhinoceros  is  nearly 
extirpated;  the  hip|*»jiotamus  is  found  only  in 
the  Great  Fish  and  Kei  rivers;  and  the  elephant 
and  lion  have  retired  from  all  the  old  settled  dis- 
tricts. Leopards  and  hvivnos  are  still,  however, 
by  no  means  uncommon.  particularly  in  the  eastern 
districts,  and  are  exceedingly  voracious  and  de- 
structive. The  Cape  Buffalo  ( Itos  Coffer)  is  a 
powerful  and  a formidable  auimul.  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  United,  and  is  probably  uiitamcable. 


Antelopes  of  all  kinds  are  exceedingly  numerous ; 
and  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  5,000,  10,000,  and 
even  40,000  springboks  have  sometimes  been  seen 
IsMinding  along  in  a single  herd ! Eagles,  vultures, 
and  other  large  hinls  are  met  with.  In  the  Great 
Karroo,  and  along  the  skirts  of  the  N.  deserts,  the 
ostrich  i“  abundant : it  is  occasionally  seen  in  large 
tiocks,  and  is  eagerly  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its 
plumage,  which  meets  with  a ready  and  advan- 
tageous sale.  It  is  very  wan,’  and  difficult  to  come 
near.  .Small  birds  are  numerous  and  lieautiful, 
hut  deficient  in  song.  Lizards  and  other  aperies 
of  amphibia  are  met  with;  and  the  serpent  tribe 
is  both  numerous  and  dangerous.  Some  rivers  are 
well  stocked  with  fish ; but  in  general  this  is  not 
the  case,  a consequence  probably  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  rivers  being  nearly  dried  up  in  the 
hot  season.  A particular  variety  of  locust  (Grid- 
Ins  devastator,  Lich.)  occasionally  commits  dread- 
ful ravages.  They  always  come  from  the  X.,  and 
i are  no  doubt  bred  in  the  interminable  deserts  of 
: the  interior.  Their  inroads  appear  to  lie  periodical. 
They  are  devoured  by  the  llushmcn  and  Hot- 
tentots. 

| People, — The  total  population  of  the  colony, 

! according  to  the  census  of  1856,  amounted  to 
267,096 ; of  whom  102,156  whites.  The  increase 
• of  pop.  is  very  rapid : the  births,  in  the  year  1856, 

, were  1 1,217,  and  the  deaths  8,821.  The  European 
inhabitants  consist  in  |iart  of  the  English  author- 
ities and  English  settlers;  hut  the  majority  on*  of 
Dutch,  German,  or  French  origin.  I icing  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers.  The  blacks  are 
Hottentots  and  Kaffers  ; the  remaining  portion  of 
| the  pop.  consists  of  Malays  and  Africanders  (the 
! offspring  of  a black  woman  and  a Dutch  father). 

I The  Dutch,  in  the  more  civilise* l districts,  arc 
distinguished  for  sobriety,  prudence,  and  economy, 

| and  by  their  hospitality  and  benevolence  towards 
I whites.  Like  other  savage  and  uncivilised  tribe?, 
the  Hottentots  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
settlement  of  whites  among  them,  by  whom  they 
have  been  desjKiiled  of  their  lands  ; and  those  that 
were  not  exterminated  or  driven  into  the  desert, 
were  reduced  to  a state  of  sulistantial  slavery.  At 
length,  however,  the  British  government* inter- 
posed in  favour  of  all  classes  of  natives;  and  by 
an  order  in  council,  dated  the  15th  of  dan.  1829, 
placed  them  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of 
civil  rights,  ns  the  other  free  subjects  of  the  colony. 
This  wise  ami  liberal  measure  made  less  immediate 
change  than  was  anticipated  in  the  condition  of 
the  natives.  They  ran  no  longer,  indeed,  lie  flogged 
at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters,  nor  their  children 
forcibly  taken  from  them,  nor  lie  sold  along  with 
the  estates  on  which  they  live*! ; but  in  other 
respects  their  condition  is  nearly  the  same.  They 
continue  to  be  without,  consideration  in  society, 
and  are  now’,  as  formerly,  the  servants  of  the  co- 
lonists, who  employ  them  }iartlv  as  cultivators, 
but  mostly  as  shepherds  and  henlsmen,  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  are  extremely  well  fitted. 

The  Kaffers  on  die  K.  border  are  both  phvflcolly 
and  mentally  a far  superior  (leoplc  to  the  ilotteu- 
tots.  They  are  tall,  robust,  and  muscular.  Their 
complexion  varies  from  a dark  bronze  to  a jet 
black.  They  practise  agriculture  to  some  extent, 
raising  maize,  millet,  kidney  lieans,  ami  water 
melons.  But  they  are,  notwithstanding,  a pn.-tor.il 
rather  than  an  agricultural  |>eople ; have  large 
; herds  of  cattle,  and  are.  in  fart,  semi-nonindic. 

I They  have  the  art  of  w’orking  iron,  and  manufnr- 
1 ture  a rude  sort  of  earthenware.  They  practise 
| polygamy  and  circumcision  ; and  have  some  of 
, *he  worst  vices  of  savages,  being  treacherous, 
| <Tuel,  and  vindictive.  They  ap|>car  to  consider 
| the  cattle  of  their  neighbours  as  a sort  of  /era 
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nature , which  it  is  meritorious  to  attack  and  cam' 
away.  The  greater  number  of  the  contests  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  with  them  have 
originated  in  this  thievish  propensity,  or  in  their 
attempts  upon  the  cattle  of  the  colonists.  The 
eastern  ports  of  the  colony  have  suffered  verv 
severely  from  these  contests;  and  it  was  only  with 
difficulty,  and  by  the  employment  of  a strong 
military  force,  that  some  of  their  late  irruptions 
were  repelled.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  colonists 
and  the  aUxigine*  should  ever  be  reconciled,  or 
that  Kun>|»ean  civilisation  should  ever  take  any 
firm  root  amongst  the  latter.  Very  little  commu- 
nication takes  place  between  the  negroes,  African- 
ders, and  Malays,  each  race  holding  the  others  in 
contempt, 

Agriculture. — But  a small  portion  of  the  lands 
of  the  colony  is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  As  may 
be  expected,  the  pasture  lands  are  the  most  nume- 
rous. The  crop  lands  are  principally  situated  in 
the  districts  of  Worcester,  Stellenbosch,  and  the 
Cape  in  the  W.,  and  in  Albany  in  the  K.  Agri- 
culture is  in  a backward  state,  though  perhaps  not 
so  much  so  as  is  usually  stated.  The  lioors  are 
industrious,  sober,  and  parsimonious  ; but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  strongly  attached  to  ancient 
habits  and  routine  practices.  Better  implements 
have,  however,  been  introduced,  and  various  im- 
provements effected  of  late  years.  Agriculture  is  | 
injured  by  the  Dutch  law  of  succession,  which, 
by  dividing  a man's  property  equally  among  his 
children,  hinders  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
masses,  and  the  formation  of  proper  farming  esta- 
blishments. (Thompson's  Travels,  p.  324,  4 to  ed.) 
In  some  limited  districts  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  crops  and  quality  of  the  grain  excellent ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  arable,  land  is  but  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  the  crops  are  very  liable 
to  lie  injured  by  droughts,  hail-storms,  and  rust. 

The  farms  occupied  by  graziers  are  often  of  very 
great  extent,  comprising  from  3,000  to  10,000 
acres  and  upwards:  those  in  tillage  are  compara- 
tively small.  The  boors  are,  for  the  most  part, 
proprietors  of  the  farms  which  they  occupy,  paving 
a quit  rent  to  government  as  the  original  owner 
of  the  sc  til.  .Such  a thing  as  land  on  rent,  from 
one  owner  to  another,  is  almost  unknown.  The 
transfer  of  land  from  one  individual  to  another 
is  effected  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  ‘with- 
out the  possibility  of  fraud.’  Property  seldom 
remains  long  in  one  family.  Owing  to  the  law 
of  equal  succession,  farms  arc  frequently  sold  on 
the  death  of  the  owner;  sometimes  the  whole  is 
purchased  by  one  son,  but  it  is  frequently  split 
into  parts. 

The  vineyards  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Capo,  where  the  vine-growers  occupy  freehold 
farms  of  alxmt  120  acres  each.  The  vine  ( I'itu 
vinifera)  has  been  long  introduced  to  the  (kpe, 
ami  has  for  a lengthened  period  been  cultivated 
with  more  or  less  attention.  The  culture,  however, 
made  no  great  progress  till  1818,  when  the  duty 
on  Cape  wines  imported  into  this  country  was  re- 
duced to  a third  part  of  the  duty  levied  on  the 
wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  But,  excepting 
Constantia,  Cape  wine,  wnether  from  the  vines 
being  planted  in  an  unsuitable  soil,  or  from  a want 
of  care  in  the  prc|>aration  of  the  wine,  or  both,  has 
an  earthy  taste,  and  Is  generally  very  inferior;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  reduction  of  the  duty  has 
merely  l»een  to  increase  the  quantity  grown  and  im- 
ported, without  in  any  degree  improving  its  quality, 
and  to  make  it  lie  employed  ns  a cheap  and  conve- 
nient  menstruum  for  adulterating  more  expensive 
wines.  It  was,  therefore,  scarcely  a loss  to  the 
colony  when,  in  1364,  the  wine  duties  were  again 


equalised,  leaving  the  growers  at  the  Cape  to  the 
fair  laws  of  competition. 

(Vnstantia  is  produced  on  a farm  of  that  name 
at  the  E.  base  or  Table  Mountain,  8 or  1*  m.  from 
Cape  Town.  Its  soil  consists  of  decomposed  sand- 
stone, and  is  consequently  more  analogous  to  the 
soils  which  produce  tine  wine  in  Euro|»e  than  the 
richer  clayey  soils  when*  the  ordinary  vineyards  are 
planted.  Greater  care  is  also  taken  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  wine,  ami  in  consequence  of  these,  and 
prolmhly  other  causes,  it  is  very  superior.  It  is 
luscious,  sweet,  has  a strong  flavour,  and  being 
produced  in  limited  quantities  only,  fetches  a 
pretty  high  price.  It  is  pmbable,  however,  that 
Constantia,  or  a wine  closely  approaching  to  it, 
might  Imi  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
were  sufficient  pains  taken.  (Henderson  on  Wines, 
p.  256.) 

Potatoes  yield  two  crops  a year.  The  fruits  of 
N.  Europe,  as  cherries  and  apples,  have  somewhat 
degenerated,  but  tigs,  apricots,  almonds,  and 
oranges  are  as  good  as  in  France.  Grapes  are 
{>articularly  good  on  the  W.  coast.  Tobacco  suc- 
ceeds  well  except  in  clayey  soils,  or  in  situations 
exposed  to  the  SE.  winds : but  its  culture  is,  not- 
withstanding, confined  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Tea  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  was 
raised  of  a tolerably  good  quality ; but,  how 
favourable  soever  in  other  respects,  lalwmr  is  too 
dear  in  the  Cape  colony  to  allow  of  tea  l>eiug  made 
a profitable  article  of  culture.  Dried  fruit  and 
aloes  arc  important  articles  of  export.  There  are 
large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

The  climate  is  suitable  for  sheep,  and  great  en- 
deavours have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  by 
the  introduction  of  merinos  from  England  and 
Australia:  ami  we  are  glad  to  have  to  state  that 
these  efforts  have  proved  successful,  anti  that  the 
numl>ere  of  sheep  and  the  export  of  wool  have 
been  largely  increased.  The  native  breed  of  sheep 
is  very  inferior;  it  is  remarkable  only  for  the  size 
of  the  tail,  which  sometimes  weighs  20  Us*. : its 
wool  is  good  for  nothing.  Goats,  which  arc  very 
numerous,  serve  for  the  food  of  the  Hottentot 
farm-sen-ants ; oxen  are  used  for  draught  in  largo 
teams.  Herds  of  all  these  animals  wander  during 
the  day  over  large  grazing  farms  of  from  3,000  to 
6,000  acres,  and  at  night  are  shut  up  in  kraal n,  or 
inclusures.  Hogs  attract  only  a small  share  of 
attention,  but  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
poultry,  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 

Trade  ami  Commerce . — The  fisheries  are  not 
without  importance,  but  produce  no  more  than  is 
required  fur  home  consumption.  Mining  industry 
has  made  little  progress;  but  slate,  lime,  and 
building  stone  are  quarried.  Almost  every  farmer 
in  the  interior  makes  his  own  candles  and  soap, 
the  alkali  necessary’  for  the  latter  being  furnished 
by  the  consumption  of  a kind  of  milmtla , which 
grows  plentifully  on  such  parts  of  the  waste  tracts 
as  are  at  all  watered.  The  other  manufactures  are 
mostly  confined  to  those  of  leather,  huts,  snuff, 
saddles,  tiles,  rope,  and  a few  other  articles  of  a 
necessary  kind  ; a few  wind,  water,  and  saw -mills 
now  exist  in  most  of  the  districts,  and  in  Cape 
Town  there  is  a steam  Hour-mill.  There  are  se- 
veral breweries  and  spirit  distilleries,  which,  as 
well  as  other  manufacturing  establishments,  are 
most  numerous  in  the  W.  part  of  the  territory. 

I The  cultivators  of  the  interior  send  their  surplus 
agricultural  produce,  wind,  butter,  soap,  candles, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  skins,  to  the  principal  towns 
| at  stated  intervals,  and  take  back  m return  Ean>- 
j peon  manufacture*,  tobacco,  brandy,  coffee,  Arc. 
The  chief  foreign  imports  of  the  colony  consist  of 
woollens,  cottons,  hardware*,  earthenware,  flre- 
I arms,  furniture,  paper,  books,  haberdashery,  soap, 
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and  portions  of  most  other  articles  in  use  in  the 
II.  Kingdom,  piece-goods;  sugar,  ami  teak  timber 
from  India;  tea  from  China;  and  sugar  from  the 
Mauritius.  The  principal  articles  of  export  ore — 
wool,  wines,  com  and  Hour  to  the  Mauritius  and 
Pin  Janeiro,  hides,  skins,  horns,  salted  provisions, 
horse*,  butter,  ivory,  whale  oil,  aloes,  and  aigoL 
The  hides,  skins,  and  horns  come  chiefly  from  the 
K.  province.  The  salt  beef  and  other  cured  meats 
are  very  good,  and  are  largely  exported  to  the 
Mauritius.  The  export  of  wool,  especially  from 
the  eastern  districts,  has,  for  some  years  past,  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  it  has  now  become 
the  greatest  and  most  profitable  of  the  colonial 
staples.  Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  colonial 
produce  exported  from  the  Cape  colony  in  the 
years  1862  and  1863. 


I m porta 

18*3 

1*65 

Principal  Articles. 
Apparel  and  Slop*  . £ 

138,740 

117,753 

Beer  4:  Ale,  Bottled  | G,1J: 

, 5100,278 
86,085 

141,094 
25,230  | 

„ „ In  Wood  | 091  £ 

256,850 

21,540 

181,656  i 
15,382  j 

Cabinet  & Upholstery ) e 
Wares  . . . ) 

39,467 

27,033  j 

Coni,.  . . { To"* 

30.606 

25,383 

20,630  i 
20,473  j 

Coffee  . . ] Cw1* 

62,187 

64,694 

145,087 

170,280  ! 

Cotton  Manufacture  £ 

263,393 

137,001 

Haberdashery  and  MU*  1 P 
linery  . . . i 

252,297 

191,230 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  4i  ) c 
Ironmongery  . ) 

140,622 

102,285 

Iron,  Har,  liolt,  I Cwts. 

41,380 

*88,600 

and  Bod.  . \ £ 

17,435 

16,606 

Leather  Manufactured  £ 

03,139 

71.791  | 

Linen  Mannfacturoi  £ 

18,652 

9,937  I 

Oilmen’s  Store*  . £ 

61,814 

61,970 

Blco  . . . 

97,201 

124,678 

54,901 

63.695 

Saddlery  and  Harness  £ 

30,739 

16,914 

Sugar,  Haw  . | Cwt^ 

137,727 

139,654 

129.238 

120.223 

Tea  . . . { “S 

729,065 

616,422 

42,928 

80,632 

Tobacco,  Manufac-  f Cart*. 

807 

6,758 

turod  . • (.  £ 

6,405 

7,501 

Wood.  Deal,  | Coble  fu 

009,906 

86,368 

134,714 

9,393 

Woollen  Manufactures  £ 

108,574 

71,210 

Total  Value  of  princi-  \ 
pal  ii  other  Articles  | 

£2,789,038 

2,275,833 

Exports 

1802 

1863 

Principal  articles. 

Copper  Ore  . -J 

Tons 

£ 

3,396 

93,565 

3,540 

103.214 

Feathers,  Ostrich  j 

Ltw. 

e 

7,462 

42,488 

10,275 

72,884 

Hide*,  Ox  and  Cow  j 

No. 

C 

29,664 

17,622 

25,263 

17,367 

Ivory  . . | 

Lbs. 

113,379 

63.226 

£ 

24,813 

10,773 

Skins: 

Goat  . , | 

No. 

£ 

470.673 

45,925 

510,171 

58,677 

Sheep  . . | 

No. 

£ 

827,894 

65,929 

873,397 

69,495 

Wine,  Ordinary  -j 

Gals. 

£ 

226,097 

81,458 

319,146 

46,054 

Wool,  Sheep’*  . | 

Lbs. 

£ 

26,209,004 

1,283,136 

31,148,176 

1,504,661 

1 Total  Value  of  princi- 1 
pal  At  other  Article*  J 

£1,971,026 

2,224,446 

The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  the  |>orts  of  the  colony  amounted  to 


506,083  in  1861 ; to  642,608  in  1862  ; and  to 
501,858  in  1863.  Of  these,  the  tonnage  of  British 
vessels  was  347,709  in  1861 ; 410,976  in  1862 ; and 
354,919  in  1863. 

The  weights  generally  in  use  are  those  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Dutch.  Some  of  these  are 

iw  follows : Pound  (£{£*,}  “'oirf.; 

muid  (4  scliepels)«=3  imp.  bushels  nearly  ; leaguer 
*=126*6  imp.  gallons;  pipe *91*6  do. ; aum  = 31 1 
do.;  anker  =7*9  do. ; flask  = 0*4946  do.;  128^  ells 
= 100  English  yards ; 49-7-1-  morgen  = 100  English 
acres. 

'Hie  coin  in  circulation  is  exclusively  British. 
The  paper  rix-dollar  is  worth  Is.  6d. 

Public  Revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties 
imposed  in  1847  on  goods  imported  and  exported, 
stain])*,  licenses,  auction  and  transfer  duties, 
port  dues,  land  store  and  rents,  postage,  assessed 
taxes,  tithes,  and  duties  on  stock  and  produce, 
interest  of  monev  in  the  government  hanks,  dis- 
counts, «fcc.,  tolls  and  ferries.  The  revenue 
amounted  to  753,326/.  in  1862,  and  to  757.603/. 
in  1863;  the  public  expenditure  was  644,812/.  in 
1862,  and  682,866/.  in  1863. 

Government. — The  government  was  formerly 
vetted  in  a governor  and  a legislative  council 
nominated  by  the  crown.  But  a more  liberal  and 
responsible  system  of  government  having  been 
demanded  by  the  colony,  the  principles  of  a 
new  constitution  were  embodied  in  a report 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  approved  by  her  Majesty 
in  council  on  the  80th  January  1854).  According 
to  letters  patent  dated  May  23,  1850,  the  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested  in,  1st,  a governor  ap- 
pointed  by  the  crown ; 2nd,  in  a house  of  as- 
sembly, of  46  members,  elected  for  5 year*  by 
persons  whose  property  has  been  assessed  for  the 
expense  of  the  public  roads;  and  3rd,  in  a legis- 
lative council  of  15  members  chosen  for  10  years, 
and  representing  the  country  district*  and  towns 
of  the  colony.  Each  prov.  is  administered  by  a 
lieutenant-governor,  and  each  district  by  a civil 
commissioner,  sulmrdinat*  to  whom  are  the  held 
cornet*,  magistrate*  superin  lending  tract*  of 
country  15  or  20  m.  in  circuit  each,  with  juris- 
diction in  trifling  disputes,  anti  power  to  call  out 
the  burgher*  of  their  Held  cometcy  armed.  These 
magistrates,  unless  on  the  K after  frontier,  receive 
no  salary,  but  arc  exempted  from  all  direct  taxes. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a supreme  court  of 
judicature,  presided  over  by  a chief  justice,  with  a 
salary  of  2,500/.,  and  three  puisne  judges,  whose 
salanes  arc  1,500/.  a year,  a high  sheriff,  and 
deputy  sheriffs  for  each  district,  a court  of  vice- 
admiralty,  and  police,  and  matrimonial  courts. 
Civil  ami  criminal  circuit  courts  are  held.  The 
laws  in  operation  are  a modification  of  the  Dutch 
civil  and  criminal  code,  and  ‘Statutes  of  India.’ 
supplied  when  found  deficient  by  the  Corjms  Jurit 
Cimlis.  Trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases  ha*  been 
established.  The  Dutch  language,  formerly  used 
in  court*  of  law,  has  been  superseded  by  the 
English. 

Religion  and  Education, — The  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish Reformed  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Cape  are  all  entirely 
or  in  part  supported  by  the  government.  There 
are  numerous  missionary  schools;  ami  Bell’s, 
Lancastrian,  and  other  free  schools  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  sum  expended  bv  government,  in  the 
year  1862,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  amounted 
to  15,270/.,  while  for  educational  purpose*  the 
expenditure  was  17,510/.  A joint-stock  institu- 
tion, entitled  the  ‘South  African  College,’  with 
five  professors,  was  established  at  Cape  Town  in 
1829. 
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The  Military  Force  in  the  colony  numbers  I is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the 
•bout  6,000  men,  including  from  600  to  TOO  colony,  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  a court 
natives.  The  troops  are  usually  stationed  at  for  the  recovery  of  small  debt*.  It  has  several 
Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town.  They  include  joint  stock  associations  for  (tanking,  insurance, 
a detachment  of  Koval  Artillery,  a {tarty  of  the  and  other  purposes;  a savings’  bank,  a public 
Koval  engineers,  and  a regiment  of  mounted  library,  four  public  free  schools,  and  many 
ritleuien,  termed  the  Cape  cavalry,  the  privates  literary,  scientific,  religious,  and  benevolent  asso- 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  which  ore  princi-  nations.  The  town  and  distr.  contain  several 
pally  Hottentots.  The  naval  force  is  under  the  water  mills,  tanneries,  hat,  candle,  snuff,  and 
command  of  a rear-admiral,  with  authority  along  soap  factories,  an  iron  foundry,  breweries,  dis- 
the  K.  and  W.  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  Mauritius  tilleries,  and  sawing  and  steam  mills.  It  is 
and  St.  Helena.  plentifully  supplied  with  good  water. 

The  possession  of  the  colony  is  important  from  Table  Uav  is  capable  of  containing  any  numl>er 
its  being  the  key  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  form-  of  ships,  and  forms  a safe  and.  on  the  whole,  good 
ing  u depot  whence  ships  and  troops  may  be  des-  harbour,  except  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
(Mttched  with  facility  and  expedition  to  most  and  August,  when  it  is  exposed  to  u heavy  swell 
parts  in  S.  India,  the  K.  Archipelago,  aiul  Aus-  from  the  W.  A wooden  jetty  projects  for  half  a 
tralia.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  in  time  it  may  ' furlong  into  the  bay  from  the  E.  end  of  the 
become,  intrinsically,  a valuable  colony;  though,  town,  near  the  castle,  alongside  of  which  ships 
from  the  limited  extent  of  its  fertile  land,  and  discharge  or  take  in  cargoes.  Ships  that  only 
the  other  disadvantages  attending  it,  a rapid  pro-  take  in  water  or  refreshments  lie  in  the  other 
gross  need  not  lie  looked  for.  I’he  iiuitiIm t of  anchorage.  A lighthouse,  furnished  with  double 
emigrants  who  left  the  U.  Kingdom  for  the  Cape  lights,  stands  on  the  shore,  near  the  W.  extremity 
of  tiood  Hope,  during  the  year  1x64,  amounted  <*f  the  bay,  about  2 m.  NW.  the  town.  The 
to  X78,  which  was  more  than  the  average.  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  centres 

History. — In  1620,  two  English  E.  India  com-  at  Cape  Town, and  the  returns  of  trade  given  in 
mamlcrs,  hv  a proclamation  dated  from  Saldanlm  the  preceding  article  apply  as  well  to  the  town  as 
Bay,  took  possession  of  the  Cape  in  the  name  of  to  the  colony. 

Great  Britain;  but  no  settlement  was  subse-  British  residents  in  India  frequently  resort  to  the 
quently  established  by  the  English,  and  in  1650,  Cape  for  their  health;  and  the  town  has  generally 
the  Cn|ie  promontory  was  colonised  by  the  Butch,  the  ap|»earance  of  bustle  and  gaiety ; balls  and  the 
who  afterwards  made  settlements  in  Saldanhu  theatre  are  the  favourite  amusements.  The  envi- 
Bay  and  elsewhere ; and  disregarding,  like  other  runs  of  the  Cape  are  very  picturesque,  and  between 
colonising  adventurers,  the  rights  of  the  original  it  nud  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  many 
inhabitants,  gradually  extending  their  encroach-  Iminlsome  private  gardens  have  been  laid  out. 
meats,  till  their  territory  reached  nearly  to  the  The  (teople  of  Cape  Town,  in  common  with  those 
boundaries  of  that  of  the  British  territory  at  of  the  other  parts  of  the  colony,  distinguished 
present.  In  1795,  the  English  took  possession  of  i themselves  in  1X19,  by  their  tmcomproinising  and 
the  Cape;  but  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1X00,  j successful  opposition  to  the  ill  advised  attempt  of 
restored  it  to  its  former  masters.  In  1X06  it  was  the  government  to  send  convicts  to  the  colony, 
again  taken  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  j Cape  Town  was  founded  by  the  Butch  in  1650, 
finally  ceded  in  1X15.  ' and  remained  subject  to  them  until  taken  by  the 

CAPE  TOWN,  a sea-port  town  of  S.  Africa,  I British  in  1795.  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
the  cap.  of  a small  distr.  and  of  the  above  described  j Amiens,  hut  lasing  again  captured  bv  the  British 
British  territory,  on  its  SW.  coast,  S.  shore  of  in  1K06,  was  finally  ceded  to  us  with  the  rest  of 
Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  about  the  colony  in  1X15. 

32  m.  N.  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  lnt.  33°  j CAP* > D’fSTKIA  (an.  JEguhi), a sea-port  town 
55'  56"  S.,  long.  1X°  1'  E.  Pop.  26,420,  in  1X56,  1 of  Illyria,  gov.  Trieste,  circ.  1 stria,  on  a small 
of  whom  about  two-thirds  were  whites.  It  is  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  connected  with  the 
regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  several  good  main  land  by  a causeway  ^ m.  in  length,  X in.  S. 
squares;  its  streets,  which  are  straight  and  wide,  Trieste.  Pop.  9,1X6  in  1X57.  The  town  is  forti- 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  them  being  I tied  ami  defended  by  a citadel,  and  contains  a 
watered  by  canals,  ami  planted  on  either  side  with  ! cathedral,  with  about  60  other  churches,  and  seve- 
trees,  in  the  Butch  fashion.  Houses,  mostly  of  ral  handsome  buildings ; but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
brick  or  red  granite,  are  Hat-roofed,  and  chiefly  and  have  a gloomy  appearance.  It  is  the  seat  of 
white,  with  green  windows;  they  are  spacious  a bishopric,  aud  has  some  sujierior  schools,  and  a 
and  convenient,  having  an  elevated  terrace,  here  | prison.  Its  in  hah.  manufacture  salt,  leather,  and 
(‘ailed  a stock,  in  front,  nud  small  gardens  liehind,  soap,  ami  trade  besides  in  wine,  oil.  and  fish.  The 
usually  with  a treilloge,  clothed  with  vines.  Upon  town  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  ami  not  remarkably 
the  shore,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town.  Is  the  ; healthy.  Its  harbour  Is  large,  Imt  little  frequented 
castle,  a )>eiitagoual  fortress  of  considerable  j except  by  fishing  boats.  Capo  dTstria  belonged, 
strength,  containing  some  public  offices  and  1 in  the  middle  ages,  alternately  to  the  Venetians 
barracks,  aud  having  outwork^  which  command  [ and  the  Genoese. 

both  the  hay  ami  the  roads  to  the  country.  On!  CAPPOQUIN,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  cn. 
the  W.  sale  of  the  town.  Table  Bay  is  defended  j Waterford,  prov.  Munster,  on  the  Black  water,  105 
by  four  batteries,  placed  round  and  on  the  hill  j in.  SW.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1X21,  1,826;  iu 
called  the  Lion's  Kump;  on  its  E.  side,  the  town  ! 1X31,  2,2X9;  and  1,774  in  1X61.  It  will  be  seen 
is  protected  by  fortified  lines  of  defence.  j from  these  figures  that  the  ix>p.  is  declining.  The 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  govern-  town,  which  was  a place  of  some  celebrity  in  the 
ment  house,  with  extensive  gardens,  the  burgher  , wars  of  1641,  is  finely  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 
senate  house,  barracks,  commercial  exchange. ; the  river,  over  which  it  has  a wooden  bridge.  The 
custom-house,  town  ami  distr.  gaol,  military  : public  buildings  are.  a church,  a Koman  Catholic 
depot,  tax  office,  English,  Butch,  Lutheran,  and  | chapel,  and  a school-house.  Petty  sessions  are 
Presbyterian  churches,  K.  Cath.,  Independent,  j belli  even'  alternate  week,  and  a party  of  the  enn- 
Wesleyan,  ami  missionary  chapels,  Somerset  stabulary  is  stationed  here.  At  Mount  Melleray, 
Hospital,  and  two  others,  the  theatre,  Freemasons’  j near  the  town,  is  nn  abbey  of  Trappista,  who  re- 
Lodge,  and  South  African  College.  Cape  Town  J moved  thither  from  France.  Fairs  are  held  on 
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|7th  March.  31st  May,  5th  July,  20th  September, 
and  20th  October.  The  tide  flows  up  the  I Hack- 
water  to  this  place  ; but  the  navigation  to  Lismore 
is  chieflv  by  a canal  four  miles  long. 

CAPRI  (an.  Capita)^  a small  Island  belonging 
to  Italy,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Cu If  of  Naples,  about  4 m.  YV.  Cape  Campanella 
(an.  Fromomtorium  Minerva).  Pop.  8,2U0  in 
1862.  The  island  is  about  10  m.  in  circ.,  and  is 
mostly  surrounded  by  lofty  perpendicular  cliffs. 
It  pnnci|>ally  consists  of  two  great  masses  of 
ragged  calcareous  rocks;  but  though  the  largest 
portion  of  its  surface  l>e  wild  and  impracticable,  it 
is  in  parts  very'  fertile ; and  these  being  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity  yield  the  finest  crops,  with 
the  choicest  grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  But 
the  most  valuable  product  of  Capri  is  its  stock  . 
doves  and  quails,  particularly  the  latter,  which  at  I 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  caught  in  vast  j 
numbers.  Rows  of  nets  are  placed  across  every 
break  in  the  woods,  or  chasm  in  the  rocks,  to  in- 
tercept these  birds  in  their  annual  flights;  and  the 
quantity  taken  is  almost  incredible. 

Capri  is  famous  in  history’  from  having  been  for 
aliout  10  years  the  retreat  of  Tiberius,  who  here 
abandoned  himself  to  debaucheries,  while  his  pro- 
scriptions tilled  Rome  with  blood.  The  ty’raut 
was  most  probably  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his 
favoured  residence,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of 
its  access  as  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  unrivalled  magnificence  of  the 
irospects  which  it  affords.  lie  is  said  to  have 
milt  no  fewer  than  12  villas  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  some  close  by  the  sea,  and  others  in 
more  elevated  situations,  (Tacit.  Anual..  iv.  § 67.) 
After  his  death,  these  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  senate;  but  the  ruins  of  some  of  them  still  re- 
main; and  the  sculptures  found  in  these,  and  the 
medals  that  have  been  dug  up,  go  far  to  establish 
the  accuracy  of  what  would  otherwise  appear  to  be 
the  singularly  exaggerated  statements  of  Tacitus 
and  Suetouius,  as  to  the  private  life  of  the  em- 
peror. 

There  are  two  towns  on  the  island,  Anacapri, 
near  its  W.  (see  Anacapiu),  and  Capri,  the  cap., 
on  its  SE.  shore.  The  latter,  situated  on  the  ac- 
clivity of  a ridge,  has  alsmt  1,200  inhub.,  and  a 
cathedral  and  some  other  churches. 

CAPUA  (an.  Capoa  or  Capua ),  a city  of 
Southern  Italy,  pmv.  Caserta,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Voltomo,  in  a 
fine  plain,  18  m.  N.  Naples,  on  the  railway  from 
Rome  to  Naples.  Pop,  10,743  in  1862.  The  town 
was  fortified  by  Vaubitn  ; has  a strong  citadel,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  key's  of  the  kingdom.  It 
lias  3 principal  streets,  2 magnificent  gates,  2 fine 
Squares,  and  3 public  fountains.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  cupola  of 
which  is  supiKUted  by'  18  antique  columns,  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  the  palace  of  the 
governor,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  barracks,  anil  the 
theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric ; has 
no  fewer  than  18  parish  churches,  several  convents 
for  both  sexes,  a royal  college,  a seminary,  a mili- 
tary' school,  and  4 hospitals.  A great  fair  is 
annually  held  on  the  26tn  November. 

The  ancient  Capua  was  situated  about  2}  m. 
from  the  modern  city,  which  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  former,  except  that  it  was  partly 
built  out  of  its  ruins.  The  remains  of  its  amphi- 
theatre, said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing 
100,000  spectators,  and  of  some  of  its  tomli*  attest 
its  ancient  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  con- 
siderable town  of  Santa  Maria  di  Capiin  occupies 
part  of  the  spacious  enclosure  of  the  old  city'.  The 
amazing  fertility  of  its  territory,  atid  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  rendered  Capua 
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one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of  ancient 
Italy.  Its  citizens  warmly'  espoused  the  side  of 
Hunnihal,  and  that  great  general  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  here  alter  the  campaign  of  Canine. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  was  a false  step;  that  he 
ought  to  have  marched  direct  from  ('Anna;  to 
Rome;  and  that  his  soldiers,  enfeebled  by  their 
j residence  in  this  luxurious  city,  henceforth  lost 
i their  former  superiority’.  But  there  seems  to  be 
j little  or  no  foundation  for  those  statements.  Han- 
i nibal,  though  victorious  at  Canine,  was  so  far 
from  being  able  to  attack  Rome,  that  he  was  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  upon  Naples ; and  the  fact 
that  he  maintained  himself,  without  assistance 
from  home,  for  a dozen  years  in  Italy  after  he  had 
wintered  in  Capua,  and  defeated,  during  that  peri'* l, 
several  Roman  armies,  completely  negatives  the 
idea  of  his  troops  having  been  enervated.  It  was 
hardly,  jK-rhups.  necessary  to  sa\'  so  much  on  such 
a point,  the  authority  of  Hannibal  being  of  in- 
comparably greater  weight  than  that  of  those  who 
have  presumed  to  find  fault  with  his  proceedings. 
The  old  city  was  destroyed  by'  the  barbarians . 

CARACAS,  an  inland  city  of  Colombia,  cap.  of 
the  repub.  of  Venezuela,  pruv.  Caracas,  in  a moun- 
tain valley  nearly  2,900  ft,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  12  ra.  SSE.  La  Guavra ; lat.  10°  30'  N.t  long. 
66°  55'  YV.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000.  The  city 
is  finely  situated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a tem- 
perate and  healthy  though  variable  climate ; but  it 
is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  earthquakes:  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Guayra  and  several  other  rivulets,  which  supply’ 
many  public  and  private  fountains,  and  wash  tho 
streets.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built;  the  streets 
' nrc  sufficiently  wide.  |»aved,  anil  cross  each  other 
1 at  right  angles;  there  are  several  squares,  the 
princi|Mtl  of  which,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  has  the  ca- 
thedral oil  the  1*1,  the  university  on  the  8.,  and 
the  prison  on  the  YV.  side;  but  is  disfigured  by 
! ranges  of  low  shops  collected  in  its  centre,  where 
the  fruit,  vegetable,  and  fish  markets  are  held. 
Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  a religious  cha- 
racter; the  cathedral  is  spacious  but  heavily'  built, 
and  it  is  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  its 
preservation  was  owing  during  the  great  earth - 
: quake  of  1812.  Previously  to  that  year  there 
were  8 other  churches,  the  hanilsomest  of  which, 
Alta  Gracia,  was  built  by  people  of  colour;  but 
this  and  the  other  churches,  nine-tenths  of  the 
houses  in  the  city,  and  lie  tween  9,000  anil  10,000 
inhab.,  were  totally  destroyed  by*  the  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe that  then  happened.  'There  arc  3 con- 
vents, 2 nunneries,  and  3 hospitals;  besides  a 
theatre  capable  of  holding  perhaps  1,800  persons, 
t he  pit  of  which  is  not  roofed.  The  houses  in  Caracas 
are  at  present  inferior  to  what  they  were  before 
the  earthquake  of  1812,  at  which  period  those  of 
the  upper  classes  were  also  very  well  furnished ; 
they  are  now  chiefly  of  sun-dried  clay  or  mud,  the 
roofs  tiled,  and  the  walls  whitewashed.  La Guayra, 
which  Is  the  port  of  Caracas,  is  the  chief  trailing 
town  in  Colombia ; but  its  merchants  are  for  the 
most  part  the  agents  of  others  in  Caracas,  and  all 
negotiations  are  conducted  in  the  capital.  This 
city  was  founded  by  Diego  Loseila  in  1567,  and, 
under  the  S|>amxh  government,  was  the  seat  of 
the  captain-general  of  Venezuela. 

CARAVACA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia, 
42  m.  YY’NYV.  Murcia,  and  54  m.  NE.  Granada, 
on  a river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  ridge, 
both  of  the  «arne  name.  Pop.  6,840  in  1857. 
The  town  has  four  convents,  three  hospitals,  and  a 
Jesuits'  college.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Santa  Cruz  are  on  a height  commanding 
the  town.  In  a mountain  on  the  YV'.  is  the  cavern 
ol  Barquilla  and  its  beautiful  stalactites.  The 
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vicinity  contains  marbles  of  various  colours,  and  I 
produces  pram,  pulse,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax, 
expurto  or  Spanish  rush,  and  pasture  for  sheep  and 
goats. 

CARCAJENTE,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Va- 
lencia, 7 m.  NNE.  San  Felipe.  1 ’op.  8,850  in 
1857.  The  town  is  in  the  centre  of  a large  plain, 
dan  ted  with  white  mulberry  trees,  and  intersected 
>y  canals.  Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  the  com- 
fortable appearance  of  the  houses  announces  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Many  Roman  remains 
are  found  here.  Its  vicinity  produces  silk,  wheat, 
maize,  pulse,  rice,  abundance  of  oranges,  pome- 
granates and  garden  studs 

CARCASSONNE,  a city  of  France,  d<*p.  Aude, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Aude  liy  which  it  is 
intersected;  34  m.  W.  Narbonne,  on  the  railway 
from  Toulouse  to  Narbonne.  Pop.  20,015  in  1H0I. 
The  town  consists  of  two  |»arts— the  city,  situated 
on  a hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
new  town,  on  a plain  on  its  left  hank,  the  com- 
munication between  them  being  maintained  by  a 
bridge  of  ten  arches.  The  city,  which  is  very 
ancient,  is  surrounded  by  double  walls,  and  has  an 
old  castle.  The  new  town  is  well  built;  has  brood 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  a 
square  shaded  by  magnificent  plane  trees,  and 
numerous  fountains.  There  is  a tine  promenade 
along  the  canal.  The  fortilications  by  which  the 
new  town  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  gardens  and  boule- 
vards. Principal  public  buildings— cathedral,  with 
a tine  spire,  the  church  of  St,  I<aunu  in  the  city, 
formerly  the  cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  the 
hotel  o t the  prefecture,  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  bar- 
racks, and  the  theatre.  The  hallos  or  covered 
markets  are  worth  notice.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric ; has  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a departmental  college,  a primary 
normal  school,  a diocesan  seminary  with  116 
pupils,  a secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a royal 
society  of  agriculture,  and  a public  library  with 
6,U00  vols. : it  lias  also  a hospital  and  a work- 
house.  Carcassonne  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  patronised  bv 
Colbert:  this,  however,  has  much  fallen  off, 
though,  exclusive  of  minor  articles,  it  still  fur- 
nishes  annually  about  30,000  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
which  about  24,000  are  sold  in  France,  and  6,000 
in  the  Levant.  There  are  also  fabrics  of  stock- 
ings, linens,  and  soap;  with  paper-works,  distil- 
leries, tanneries,  and  nail -works.  Its  commerce, 
which  is  very’  considerable,  b greatly  facilitated 
by  the  railway,  as  well  as  by  the  canal  du  Midi, 
a branch  from  which  comes  to  the  town,  ami 
serves  it  as  a port, 

Carcassonne  b very  ancient,  having  been  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  days  of  Casar.  It 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths 
and  Saracens  and  suffered  much  during  the  wars 
of  the  Albigenscs.  Its  last  count  ceded  it  to 
France  in  1247. 

CARDIFF,  or  CAERDIFF,  a parL  bor.  and 
sea-port  of  S.  Wales,  cap.  co.  Glamorgan,  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Taafe,  about  1 J in.  above  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  25  m.  W. 
Bristol,  and  170$  m.  W.  London  by  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  1870  in  1801;  i0,077  in  1841; 
and  32,054  in  1861.  The  town  consists  of  two 
princijMil  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
behind  these  there  are  several  courts,  alleys,  and 
lanes  of  very  inferior  houses;  and  some  new 
Streets,  mostly  occupied  by  Irish  labourers.  The 
castle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity; it  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  is  (tartly  oc- 
cupied by  its  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  ilute. 
Besides  the  church  of  St.  John,  which  has  a lofty 
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tower,  there  arc  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Independents,  4c.  There  is  here,  also, 
a co.  gaol,  a guildhall,  where  the  assizes  are  held, 
a theatre,  a bridge  over  the  Taafe,  of  live  arches, 
and  numerous  schools  and  charities.  Cardiff  has 
become  a place  of  verv  considerable  trade,  being, 
in  fact,  the  port  of  Merthyr  Tvdvil,  and  of  the 
principal  mining  district  of  S.  Wales.  The  ex- 
ports of  iron  amount  to  nlxmt  500,000  tons  a year, 
and  those  of  coal  to  nearly  a million  tons.  In  the 
year  1863,  there  cleared  at  the  port  1,619  British 
vessels,  of  404,221  tons,  and  2,873  foreign  vessels, 
of  657,530  tons.  The  products  of  Merthyr  and 
Aberdare  are  brought  to  Cardiff  by  railway,  and 
by  the  Glamorganshire  canal,  which  unites  with 
the  sea  alsmt  I m.  below  the  town,  and  by  the 
Taafe  Vale  railway.  But  as  the  canal  was  con- 
structed alniut  lift y years  ago,  its  basin  did  not 
afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  vastly  in- 
creased traffic  of  the  place.  To  obviate  thb  in- 
convenience, the  late  Marqub  of  Bute  con- 
structed, at  hb  own  expense,  a ship  canal  and 
docks  a little  below  the  town.  These  works  are 
on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  The  inner  basin 
occupies  a space  of  not  less  than  eighteen  acres ; 
and  there  is  an  outer  basin  occupying  a space  of 
about  14  acre,  for  the  accommodation  of  ships  and 
steamers  of  large  burden.  Those  great  works 
have  done  much  to  increase  the  trade  and  im- 
jH»rtance  of  Cardiff.  And  also  the  fortune  of  their 
proprietor.  The  limits  of  the  pari,  and  municipal 
boundaries  coincide,  ami  comprise  an  extent  of 
1,191  acres.  It  is  joined  with  the  hors,  of  Cow- 
bridge  and  Lluntrbsent,  in  sending  one  member 
to  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  burgesses.  Re- 
gistered electors  2,196  in  1865.  Markets,  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday;  fairs,  June  29,  Sept.  19, 
Nov.  80. 

CARDIGAN,  a mnrit.  co.  of  S.  Wales,  stretch- 
ing in  the  form  of  a crescent,  along  the  SE.  shore, 
of  Cardigan  Bay,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Merioneth 
and  Montgomery;  E.,  Radnor  and  Brecon;  and 
S.,  Caermarthcn  ami  Pembroke.  Area  432,000 
acres;  pop.  97,401  in  1861.  Surface  mountainous 
and  hilly,  interaperoed,  however,  with  several  tine 
valleys,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  the 
Teify,  or  Teivy,  Rheidiol,  and  Vstwith,  so  called 
■ from  the  rivers,  the  largest  in  the  co.,  by  which 
I they  are  intersected.  The  soil  along  the  shore  of 
thb  co.,  (»nrticulnrly  between  Linn  Rhystyd  and 
Man  Non,  b a light  sandy  loam,  and  is,  perhafia, 
the  finest  turnip  and  barley  soil  in  the  empire;  it 
is,  in  fact,  in  some  places  alleged  to  have  pro- 
duced, with  little  or  no  manure,  an  uiiinterruptcd 
succession  of  good,  or  at  least  tolerable  barley 
crops,  for  a period  reaching  beyond  the  memory 
of  nmn.  (Davies’s  S.  Wales,  i.  163.)  But  this 
continued  succession  of  coni  crops  has  unhappily 
been  tried  in  places  where  the  soil  is  less  capable 
of  supporting  such  abusive  treatment ; ami,  alto- 
gether, agriculture  is  here  at  a very  low  ebb, 
being  quite  as  far  behind,  if  not  more  so,  than  in 
Caermarthcn,  which  see.  Estates  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  smallest  patches,  which  in  some  districts 
are  very  numerous,  up  to  several  thousands  a year. 
Fanns  similarly  divided.  Silver,  lead,  ami  copper 
have  all  been  found  in  Cardiganshire;  and  at  one 
time  the  silver  mines  were  an  object  of  great  at- 
tention, and  yielded  a considerable  produce ; but 
for  a lengthened  period  they  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  little  or  no  attention  is  now  paid 
to  those  of  copper  and  lead.  Slates  are  quarried 
in  different  parts  of  the  co.,  ami  are  largely  ex- 
ported from  Cardigan  ami  Aberystwith.  Manu- 
factures unimportant.  I’rincquil  towns,  Cardigan, 
Aberystwith,  Tregaron,  and  Lampeter.  At  the 
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last  mentioned  place  in  a college,  established  in 
1822,  tor  the  education  of  the  Welsh  clergymen. 
Cardiganshire  contains  five  hunds.  and  sixtv-five 
pars.,  and  had  15,724  inhab.  houses  in  1861.  It 
returns  one  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  eo.,  and 
one  for  the  lion*.  of  Cardigan,  Aberystwith,  Lam- 
peter, and  Adpar.  Registered  electors  for  the  co., 
8,180  in  1861.  Amount  assessed  to  property  tax, 
198,177/.  in  1861 ; gross  rental  assessed  to  poor 
rate.  166,248/. 

Cardigan,  a sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  8.  Wales, 
cap.  co.  Cardigan,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tcivy, 
5 m.  front  its  embouchure  in  SL  George’s  Channel, 
198  m.  WNW.  London.  Pop.  8.543  in  1861.  The 
principal  street  is  spacious,  but  the  others  arc  nar- 
row and  irregular,  and  the  town  contains  a large 
pro|K»rtion  of  small,  mean  tenements.  Recently, 
however,  not  only  the  number  of  houses  has  been 
a good  deal  increased,  hut  their  quality  has  also 
been  materially  improved.  A stone  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  and  connects  the  town  with  Bridgend, 
in  Pembrokeshire ; and  there  is  another  briilge 
across  a deep  inlet  of  the  river  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  town.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  a free 
grammar-school  for  thirty  Imivs,  a national  and 
another  charity  school  (in  which  130  children  are 
educated),  a handsome  00.  hall  and  a co.  gaol. 
Two  towers,  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle,  still 
exist,  on  a commanding  site  above  the  river. 
Market,  Saturday;  annual  fairs,  Feb.  13th,  April 
8th,  Sept.  6th,  and  Dec.  19th.  The  town  has  no 
manufacture  of  any  consequence.  A bar  at  the 
river’s  mouth  is  a great  impediment  to  navigation, 
and  makes  the  entrance  to  the  harlsmr  very  dan- 
gerous in  rough  weather.  In  moderate  weather, 
and  at  spring  tides,  vessels  of  from  300  to  400  tons 
may  conie  up  to  the  town  ; but  the  general  trade 
is  confined  to  vessels  of  from  15  to  PH)  tons. 
There  belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1864,  118  sailing  vessels  under,  and  69  sailing 
vessels  alxivc  50  tons.  Total  tonnage,  10.193. 
There  were  no  steamers.  Exports,  slate,  com, 
and  butter ; imjxirt*.  coal,  culm,  timber,  and  deals, 
limestone,  anil  articles  of  general  consumption. 

Cardigan,  conjointly  with  Aberystwith,  Lam- 
peter. and  Adpar,  returns  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  (in 
Cardigan)  was  vested  in  the  burgesses,  who  were 
created  bv  being  presented  by  a jury  of  Iwrgesses 
at  the  court  of  the  corporation.  Registered  elector* 
167  in  1862.  The  town  is  divided  into  2 wards, 
and  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cillor*. 

CARDONA,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  Cnta- 
Innia,  in  a rugged  country  on  the  Cardanet,  55  m. 
NW.  Barcelona.  Pop.  3,060  in  1857.  Near  the 
town  on  the  S\V.,  is  u mountain  of  solid  rock-salt, 
which  neither  the  erosion  caused  by  the  rains,  nor 
the  mining  operations  that  have  l»een  continued 
for  ages,  seem  to  have  power  materially  to  dimin- 
ish. (See  Catalonia.)  Being  exceedingly  hard, 
the  rock  is  first  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  after- 
wards dug  out  with  pickaxes : it  is  then  ground, 
and  laid  up  in  the  government  storehouses.  Vases, 
crucifixes,  and  other  articles  are  made  out  of  it, 
which  stand  very  well  in  the  atmosphere  of  Spain, 
but  soon  liquefy  in  a moist  climate. 

CA  RENTA  N,  a town  of  France,  dep.  La  Manche, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Tante,  near  its  embouchure,  15 
ra.  XNVV.  St,  I jO.  Pon.  3.1 10  in  1861.  The  town 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a marsh,  and  is  indif- 
ferently fortified,  and  unhealthy.  Small  vessels 
come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  lnc*«  nnd  cotton. 

CAR1ACO,  a marit.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Cumatm.  in  a large  plain  near  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  88  m.  ENE.  Cunuuta;  lat,  lu° 
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30'  N„  long.  63°  4Q>  W.  Pop.  estimated  at  7,500. 
The  town  is  small,  and  its  climate  is  unhealthy  ; 
hut  it  has  some  trade,  and  its  vicinity  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  with  cotton, 

CARIATI.  a sea-port  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
prov.  (.Atsc.ny.fL,  cap.  cant.,  on  a high  promontory 
washed  hv  the  Ionian  Sea,  18  m.  SE.  Roerano. 
Pop.  3,133  in  1862.  Though  t he  sent  of  a bishop- 
ric, it  is  a desolate,  wretched-looking  place,  sur- 
rounded by  dilapidated  walls,  and  having  a castle 
in  mins.  It  has  suffered  much  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Turks  and  Algerines,  and  more  recently 
from  the  depreciations  of  brigands,  who.  in  1 81  HI, 
and  again  in  1864—5,  made  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
subservient  to  their  own  predatory  purjxwea.  It 
is  now,  however,  beginning  to  improve.  The  best 
inanna  of  Calabria  is  found  in  its  environs,  and 
the  rivers  furnish  fish  in  abundance. 

CARKINANO,  an  ini.  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov. 
Turin,  cap.  distr.,  on  the.  left  hank  of  the  Po, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a wooden  briilge,  1 1 ro. 
S.  Turin.  Pop.  7,912  in  1862.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls,  has  a handsome  square,  a 
fine  church,  several  convents,  two  hospitals,  anti  a 
college,  and  some  remains  of  its  ancient  castle.  A 
good  deal  of  silk  is  produced  in  the  neighlx»urhood, 
and  there  are  several  filatures  in  the  town.  Cnrig- 
nano  is  also  celebrated  for  its  confectionery.  It 
has  been  several  times  taken ; the  French  sacked 
it  in  1 544. 

CARINI,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  near  where 
it  falls  into  the  sea.  12  m.  WNW.  Palermo.  Pop, 
10,827  in  1862.  The  town  stands  on  a rising 
ground  in  a bountiful  situation ; Is  a resectable 
and  clean  town ; and  has  a Gothic  castle,  with 
several  churches,  convents,  and  public  buildings. 
Near  (’arini  are  the  mins  of  the  ancient  Hyccara, 
a small  but  rich  city,  sacked  hv  Niciaa,  who,  on 
that  occasion,  captured  Lais,  the  famous  courte- 
zan. 

CARINTHIA  and  CARNIOLA  (Germ.  A'fln.- 
then  and  Kratn)  Dt'ClllKS  ok,  two  contiguous  in- 
land provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire;  the  former 
being  included  in  the  ancient  Naricvm,  and  the 
latter  in  Jllyricum : they  now  respectively  form  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria  as  established  in  1815,  chiefiv  between  1st. 
45«>  30'  and  47°  10’  X.,  and  long.  129  40  and  15® 
4 O'  E. ; having  N,  Salzburg  and  Styria,  E.  Styria, 
S.  Croatia  and  {stria,  and  W.  a part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
and  the  Tyrol.  Area,  6,930  sq.  m.  (826*69  Gam.). 
Pop.  nfCurinthia  332,456,  nnd  of  Caminla  451,941 
in  1857.  The  imp.  is  more  dense  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  province;  there  being  1,844  in- 
habitants to  the  Germ.  sq.  m.  in  Carinthia,  and 
2,604  in  Camioln.  These  pro  vs.  conq>ose  that 
part  of  Illyria  forming  the  government  of  Lav- 
oach,  and  ore  divided  into  5 circles,  viz.  Carinthia 
into  Klagenfurt  and  Villach,  or  Lower  and  Upper 
Carinthia;  and  Camioln  into  those  of  Laylwich, 
Adclslierg,  and  Ncustadtl.  The  whole  country  is 
mountainous:  the  great  Alpine  chain  which  passes 
from  the  Tyrol  through  Styria  into  Hungary, 
bounds  Carinthia  on  the  N.,  nnd  its  southern  pa- 
rallel chain,  with  its  second  ramification,  or  the 
Julian  ami  Camic  Alps,  run  through  the  W.  and 
8.  parts  of  Camioln,  and  on  its  N.  separate  it  from 
Carinthia.  The  great  Alpine  chain  consists  in  its 
whole  extent  of  granite,  gneiss,  quartz.,  mica,  and 
clav-slate,  and  other  primary  rocks,  and  contains 
many  metallic  ores ; the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps 
have  chiefly  a calcareous  formation,  and  the  latter 
abound  with  ravines,  caverns,  and  grottos.  They 
are  com |«ra lively  poor  in  metallic  products. 
There  are  fertile  valleys  between  the  mountain 
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ranges ; but  the  country  generally  Is  Rterile  and  } 
ban*,  and  does  not  yield  com  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants,  the  deficiency  Is-ing 
made  up  by  imports  from  Hungary.  Corinthia  is 
more  abundantly  watered  than  Camiola : the 
Drave  intersects  the  former  prov.  in  its  whole 
length  ; the  Save  rises  in  the  latter,  and  runs  with 
a SE.  course  through  its  N.  and  K.  divisions : both 
greatly  assist  the  traffic  of  these  provinces.  There 
are  several  moderate-sized  lakes,  as  the  VVorthsee, 
Ossiacher-aee,  Miihlatadter-see,  in  the  central  part 
of  Carinthia,  ami  the  Czirknitzer-sec  and  others  in 
the  W.  and  NW.  |Mirts  of  (.'amiola,  besides  many 
small  ones.  The  temperature  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  elevation ; but.  except  in  S.  ( 'amiola.  the 
climate  is  generally  cold,  and  unfavourable  to 
agriculture.  The  surface  of  the  conjoined  provs. 
is  thus  divided : — Arable  land,  078,998  Eng.  acres ; 
vineyards,  23,909  do.;  meadows  and  gardens, 
792.015  do.;  commons,  1,085,089  do.;  forests, 
2,174.177  do. : total,  4,785,386  do. 

The  respective  quantities  of  the  chief  agricul- 
tural product*  are  stated  to  he — Wheat,  88,184 
Eng.  quarters : rye,  187,261  do. : barley,  126,862  do.; 
oats,  351,674  do.;  wine,  3,350,601  Eng.  imp. gall 

Wheat,  barley,  and  wine  are  principally  pro- 
duced in  Camiola ; rye  and  oats  in  Caruithia. 
Buckwheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  also 
grown,  and  the  flax  of  Camiola  is  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  empire.  The  extent  of  surface  devoted 
to  gardens  anil  vineyards  in  Carinthia  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  so  appropriated  in  Camiola,  in  the 
S.  of  which  duchy  the  finest  apricots,  itraches, 
apples,  pears,  and  plains  arc  produced,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  good  wine.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Carinthia,  the  pasture  lands  are  exten- 
sive, and  cattle  are  reared  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  in  Camiola.  The  horses,  which  are  large  and 
strong,  are  bred  mostly  in  the  valley  ofthe Gail, and 
elsewhere  in  Upper  Carinthia.  The  sheep  yield  only 
inferior  wool.  Hogs  and  goats  are  plentiful.  The 
Alps  are  inhabited  by  bears, which  make  great  havoc 
amongst  smaller  animal*.  Chamois,  deer,  haras, 
and  foxes  are.  however,  found,  as  well  a*  a great 
variety  of  feathered  game.  The  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  especially  the  Drave  and  the  Ossiaeher-see, 
abound  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  superior  fish. 
Bees  are  numerous,  especially  in  S.  ('amiola ; of 
late  years  the  roaring  of  silk-worms  has  increased. 
The  principal  wealth  of  Carinthia  is  in  the  produce 
of  its  mines.  Iron  is  found  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  primary'  Alpine  chain,  and  is  also 
procured  in  the  Caraic  Alps.  Copper  is  mined  in 
several  places,  but  although  the  quantity  of  ore  Is* 
inexhaustible,  the  hardness  of  the  stone  in  which 
it  l*  found  and  other  difficulties  oppose  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  attainment  of  any  great  supply  of 
metal.  The  load  mine  of  the  ore-mountain  near 
Villach  is  the  largest  ami  most  productive  of  that 
metal  in  the  empire : it  yields  annually  33,000 
centner  of  pure  metal : other  mines  in  the  duchy 
afford  yearly  about  20,000  centner.  Zinc,  silver, 
and  quicksilver  are  likewise  met  with,  and  near  i 
HUttenberg  antimony  is  found  in  conjunction  with 
iron.  Thera  are  some  iron  and  lead  mines  in  Car- 
niola,  hut  those  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that 
prov.  are  the  celebrated  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria. 
the  richest  in  Europe,  Coal,  |>cat,  marble,  build- 
ing stone,  various  clays,  talc,  asbestos,  jasper, 
beryl,  opal,  emerald,  garnets,  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  following  shows  the 
average  annual  produce  of  some  of  the  mines  in 
both  provinces: — Bar  iron,  271,925  cwt.;  cast  iron, 
9,9-12  cwt. ; lead  and  lead  ore,  60,893  cwt. ; copper, 
78  cwt.;  coals,  49,614  cwt. 

Manufacturing  industry  in  Carinthia  is  mostly 
confined  to  working  up  its  raw  produce,  and  espc- 
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| dally  its  metallic  ores.  There  are  a great  numlier 
of  furnaces  and  forges,  iron-plate  and  steel-works. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a few  woollen,  silk,  and 
cotton  factories,  situated  chiefly  at  Klagenfurt, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  In  Camiola  the 
manufactures  are  more  im|s>rtant.  although  still 
inferior  in  amount  to  those  in  many  other  Aus- 
trian provinces.  Most  of  the  rural  male,  popula- 
tion follow  linen  weaving,  in  addition  to  their 
Agricultural  occupations;  while  their  wives  spin 
thread.  Both  these  articles  are  generally  coarse; 
hut  there  are  some  fine  linen  and  lace  manufac- 
tures, and  many  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  worsted 
stockings,  and  leather.  Iron  manufactures,  and 
others  of  wooden  articles,  also  occupy  many  hands; 
and  in  Laybach,  the  capital  of  ('amiola,  there  is 
a very  extensive  porcelain  and  earthenware  fac- 
tory. The  prim-i]tal  exports  from  Camiola  are 
steel  wares,  timber,  and  wooden  articles,  glass 
wares,  linens,  felt  hats,  wax,  wine,  to  Carinthia ; 
flour  to  Trieste  ; and  quicksilver  to  Lower  Austria. 
Its  imports  are  Hungarian  and  Italian  wines,  salt, 
oil,  fruit,  colonial  produce,  with  coffee,  sugar, 
various  manufactured  fabrics,  tobacco,  and  a large, 
supply  of  homed  cattle.  The  exports  of  home 
produce  are  not  probably  much  below  the  value  of 
its  imports ; but  considerable  wealth  is  derived  to 
the  prov.  from  the  traffic  through  it,  and  convey- 
ance of  goods  from  Austria,  Carinthia,  Croatia,  to 
Trieste,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  'The 
town  of  Gottachccr,  where  a German  colony  is 
situated,  has  a remarkable  commercial  activity, 
and  its  gmsis  are  widely  diffused  over  Hungary 
and  the  NW.  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  pnrts  of  Europe : Layhoch,  the  cap., 
is  the  other  chief  place  of  trade.  The  exports  of 
('arinthia  are  almost  confined  to  its  raw  and  manu- 
factured mineral  products,  nnd  cattle.  Klagen- 
furt, the  cap.,  and  Villach,  arc  its  principal  com- 
mercial towns.  The  inhah.  of  these  provs.  are* 
mostly  of  the  Slavonian  race, denominated  Weudes 
or  Vandals;  in  Carinthia,  however,  those  of  Ger- 
man are  to  tin  we  of  Slavonian  stock  as  172  to  95. 
The  Drave  formerly  separated  the  two  races, 
('arinthia  and  ('amiola  have  each  their  own  pro- 
vincial diet,  formed  in  the  same  manner  ns  that 
of  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  (See  Aus- 
tria.) The  high  criminal  and  other  judicial  courts 
of  ('arinthia  are  at  Klagenfurt.  The  Lutheran 
religion  made  considerable  progress  in  this  prov. 
in  the  16th  century,  until  checked  by  the  govern- 
ment : there  are  now'  scarcely  20,000  Protestants, 
mostly  in  Upper  (.'arinthia.  The  whole  js>p.  of 
('amiola  is  Homan  Catholic — a robust,  contented, 
ami  frugal  people.  The  Cnrinthian*  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  character  and  disposition  of 
Italians.  They  are  said  to  be  more  inclined  to  in- 
dolence than  their  southern  neighbours,  and  arc 
often  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Both  provs. 
formed  parts  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Friuli  After 
passing  through  various  hands,  the  house  of  Au*- 
I tria  became  possessed  of  Camiola  in  1245,  and  of 
Carinthia  in  1321.  In  i860  these  countries  were 
annexed  to  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  nnd  remained 
connected  with  it  till  1814,  when  they  were  re- 
stored to  Austria. 

CARIPE,  a town  and  valley  in  Venezuela,  prov. 
Curnana,  40  tn.  SE.  that  city.  The  town  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Chayma  Indian  missions.  The 
valley  is  celebrated  for  a remarkable  cavern  in  a 
limestone  formation,  at  least  2,800  ft,  in  depth, 
and  for  some  distance  60  or  70  ft.  high.  It.  is  in- 
habited by  multitudes  of  birds,  raile  d guacharos, 
a species  of  Capri  mu  f/pts,  the  young  of  which  are 
annually  destroyed  in  great.  numl>crs  by  the  In- 
dians, for  the  sake  of  the  fat  with  which  the  lining 
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membrane  of  their  abdomen  is  laden,  and  of  which 
excellent  oil  is  made.  Humboldt  visited  thin  ca- 
vern. (See  his  Personal  Narrative,  voL  ii.) 

CARLS  BR(  >OKK,  a pur.  and  village  of  England, 
Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  W.  Medina,  situated  by  a 
rivulet,  at  the  base  of  a conical  hill,  surmounted 
by  its  castle  or  fortress,  78  m.  SW.  London.  Area 
of  par.  8,800  acres : pop.  of  do.  7,502  in  1801 . Some 
portions  of  the  fortress  are  very  old ; but  it  was 
repaired  and  greatly  augmented  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  walls  of  the  old  fortress  (a  paral- 
lelogram enclosing  an  area  of  acre,  with  its 
keep  in  the  centre)  are  comprised  within  the  more 
modern  fortifications,  which  enclose  an  area  of| 
about  twenty  acres.  The  latter  have  five  bastions  i 
anil  a deep  moat,  and  are  connected  with  a fine  ] 
terrace,  nearly  1 m.  in  length.  The  par.  church  | 
stands  on  an  acclivity  opposite  the  castle:  it  is  a 
Norman  structure,  originally  attached  to  a Cis-  j 
tercian  monastery,  founded  in  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror;  some  remains  of  which  exist  at  a farm- 
house on  its  site.  The  most  celebrated  event  in 
the  annals  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  is  the  confinement 
of  Charles  I.  for  thirteen  months  within  its  walls, 
immediately  previous  to  his  being  delivered  up  to 
the  parliamentary  forces.  Subsequently,  his  chil-  | 
dren  were  also  imprisoned  in  this  castle ; and  his  | 
eldest  daughter  died  in  it,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  , 
continues  to  Ik*  the  residence  and  head-quarters  of 
the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ; and  a consider-  I 
able  body  of  troops  are  usually  stationed  in  it.  I 
There  are  many  pleasant  villas  scattered  over  the  j 
parish;  within  which,  also,  is  the  general  work- 
house  of  the  island. 

CARLEK,  a small  village  of  Hindustan,  prov. 
Aurangabad,  84  tn.  NW.  Poonah,  near  which  are 
some  remarkable  cave-temples,  excavated  in  a 
spur  from  a chain  of  hills  running  K.  and  W. ; the 
chief  cavern  is  said  to  l>e  6,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  faces  due  W.  A little  to  the  left, 
before  the  entrance,  stands  a large  pillar,  but-  ; 
'mounted  by  three  sculptured  lions  back  to  back. 
The  temple  is  entered  under  a noble  horse-shoe 
arch,  through  a small  square  doorway  in  a kind  of 
portico  screen,  which  in  great  j»art  tills  up  the 
arch,  ami  abounds  with  laboured  workmanship. 
To  one  third  of  its  height,  it  is  covered  with  va- 
rious figures  in  bas-relief;  and  one  of  these  in  a 
dancing  attitude  is  exceedingly  graceful : the  ends 
of  this  screen  are  occupied  to  the  same  height  with 
the  figures  of  gigantic  elephants,  projecting  in  alto- 
relievo.  and  well  carved.  After  entering  the  cave, 
which  is  40  paces  long  by  14  broad,  Mrs.  Graham 
observes,  ‘when  we  looked  round,  we  almost  fan- 
cied ourselves  in  a Gothic  cathedral.'  Unlike  the 
Buddhic  cave-temples  of  Bang.  Ellora,  A*c,,  the 
roof  is  arched,  rising  to  an  astonishing  height,  sup- 
ported by  twenty -one  pillars  along  each  side,  ami 
above  these  by  ribs  of  teak,  which  are  fitted  by 
teeth  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  rock  above. 
The  pillars  are  mostly  hexagonal,  each  with  a bell- 
shaped  capital,  surmounted  by  two  elephants  with 
their  trunks  entwined,  and  each  carrying  one 
female,  and  two  male,  figures.  On  several  of  the 
columns  there  are  inscriptions,  which  have  recently 
been  translated  (see  .Journal  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  of 
Bengal.  voL  iii.),  and  from  one  of  them  it  would 
np)M-ar  that  this  temple  was  constructed  a.i».  176. 
The  cave  is  semicircular  at  its  termination : oppo- 
aitc  the  entrance  is  a structure  with  a dome,  on 
which  is  fixed  a huge  teak  umbrella,  an  ornament 
common  in  the  temples  of  Buddha ; but  no  sepa- 
rate cells,  o|»eiiing  from  the  main  temple,  have 
lieen  not  iced,  though  such  have  been  supposed  cha- 
racteristic of  Buddhic  structures.  (( iruham,  Journal 
of  a Resid.  in  India,  pp. 63—65.) 

GAR L E ST1N 1 , a town  of  i*  icily,  prov.  Syracuse, 
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19  m.  NW.  Syracuse.  Pop.  4.954  In  1862.  The 
town  was  built  by  Charles  V.  for  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Sicilian  army;  but  the  design  was  never 
completed,  and  since  the  earthquake  of  1693,  by 
which  it  was  |«artially  destroyed,  it  lias  become  a 
miserable  place. 

CARLINGFORD,  a sea-port  town  of  Ireland, 
co.  Louth,  on  the  S.  side  of  Carlingford  lough,  10 
m.  E.  Dundalk.  Pop.  of  town  777,  and  of  parish 
7,039  in  1861.  Carlingford  lougli  is  8 ra.  in  depth, 
by  from  1 to  1 )j  m.  wide,  with  deep  water  and 
secure  anchorage,  but  being  situated  between  lofty 
mountains,  is  liable  to  sudden  squalls.  The  liar 
at  the  entrance  has  8 ft.  water  at  low-water  springs, 
17  ft.  at  ordinary  high  water,  and  26  ft.  at  springs. 
This  bay  is  well  stocked  with  excellent  oysters, 
the  fishing  of  which  employs  most  part  of  the  pop. 
of  Carlingford.  The  town  returned  2 mans,  to 
the  Irish  (larliament,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the 
Union. 

CARLISLE,  a city  of  England,  co.  Cumberland, 
on  a gentle  eminence,  in  an  extensive  plain  at  tl»e 
continence  of  the  Ellen,  Caldew,  and  Peteril,  which 
nearly  surround  it ; 250  m.  N N W.  London  by  read, 
and  300A  m.  by  Loudon  and  North-Western  rail- 
wav.  The  |>op.  of  the  city  was  10.221  in  1801 ; 
23.012  in  1841;  and  29,417  in  1861.  The  great 
increase  of  pop.  is  attributed  to  the  increase  of  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  influx  of  Irishmen  and  Scotch- 
men to  the  mills  and  railroads. 

The  Eden  is  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge,  finished 
in  1817,  consisting  of  five  large  and  five  smaller 
arches ; the  Caldew  has  two  bridges,  and  the  smaller 
stream  of  the  Peteril  one.  The  principal  streets 
diverge  from  the  market-place,  an  irregular  area 
in  the  middle  of  the  town : though  not  regularly 
arranged,  several  of  them  are  well  built,  and  they 
are  generally  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water. 

Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  founded  by 
Henrv  I.,  and  remodelled  by  Henry  VI IE  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  with  whose 
lands  he  largely  endowed  it.  'I  he  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  extends  over  93  pars.,  containing  the 
whole  of  Westmoreland  and  great  part  of  Cumber- 
laml.  The  revenues  of  the  see  amount  at  an  ave- 
rage to  4,500/.  per  annum.  The  cntht'dral.  having 
been  repaired  at  different  periods,  exhibits  various 
kinds  of  architecture;  the  E. window  Is  said  to  be 
the  finest  sjiecimen  of  the  kind  in  England.  The 
dignitaries,  besides  the  bishop,  are  a dean,  4 pre- 
ben dories,  and  8 minor  canons.  The  nave  of  the 
cathedral  forms  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Man-: 
that  of  St.  Cuthbert  Is  a plain  building,  erected  in 
1778.  There  are  three  other  churches,  and  places 
of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  two 
| denominations  of  Methodists,  Hapti.-ts,  K.  Catho- 
lics and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  grammar- 
school  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  There  are 
also  Lancastrian  and  national  schools,  St.  Patrick's 
school  for  educating  400  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  a school  of  industry’  for  females.  The 
county  infirmary  is  in  the  town,  and  it  has  a fever 
hospital  and  a dispensary.  An  academy  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  was  formed  in  1822, 
a mechanics'  institute  in  1824,  and  a literary  and 
philosophical  institution  in  1835:  a handsome 
building,  erected  in  1839,  for  the  accommodation 
of  these*  societies,  contains  a museum  and  a theatre 
fur  lectures.  There  arc  two  subscription  libraries 
ami  news-rooms — one  of  the  latter,  a chaste  new 
I building,  opened  in  1881 — and  several  weekly 
newspapers.  The  environs  afford  many  delightful 
j rides  and  walks.  Rad's  take  place  in  autumn  at 
■ the  Swifts,  a fine  course  on  the  S.  Rank  of  the 
I Eden,  The  ancient  castle,  which  stands  on  an 
i eminence  over  the  river,  consists  of  an  outward 
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and  inner  wall,  each  of  great  thickness,  and  of  a 
great  square  tower,  constructed  according  to  the 
uncient  mode  of  defence.  The  ramparts  command 
a very  tine  view.  It  is  now  used  only  as  an  in- 
fantry burrack  and  armoury. 

Carlisle  is  a corporation  by  prescription;  and 
obtained  confirmations  and  extensions  of  its  privi- 
leges by  a series  of  18  charters,  terminating  with 
13  Charles  I.,  which  was  the  governing  charter. 
Under  the  new  inuuicqutl  act,  the  government  is 
vested  in  a mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  common- 
eouncilmen,  chosen  annually  by  the  rate-payer*. 
There  are  eight  guild*  or  fraternities  of  trades, 
admission  into  any  of  which  is  by  birth  or  ap- 
prenticeship only ; and  admission  into  one  of  the 
guilds  is  a preliminary  requisite  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  Carlisle  has  sent  2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. : the  right  of  election, 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  1 icing  in  resident 
and  non-resident  freemen.  The  boundaries  of  the 
park  bor.  were  extended  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so 
as  to  embrace,  not  merely  the  city,  but  also 
the  suburbs  and  a considerable  contiguous  circle. 
Registered  electors  1,418  in  1865,  of  whom  331 
freemen.  The  election  of  members  for  the  E. 
division  of  the  co.  is  also  held  here. 

The  court  of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  sits  weekly, 
and  holds  personal  plea*  to  any  amount.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
A county  court  is  also  established  here.  There  is 
no  city  gaol,  prisoners  Ix-ing  confined  in  the  county 
gaol,  an  extensive  and  well-constructed  building 
at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  city,  or  in  the  house  of 
correction : a subterranean  passage,  through  which 
the  prisoners  are  brought  to  trial,  connects  both 
these  places  of  confinement  with  the  county  court- 
house. The  county  assizes,  and  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. at  Easter  and  Midsummer,  are  held  in  this 
building,  which  was  erected  in  1810  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel : it  has  two  magnificent  towers. 
The  revenues  of  the  corporation  amounting  in 
1801  to  3,309/.— exclusive  of  the  profits  of  the  gas 
works,  which  belong  to  the  corporation — arise  from 
tolls,  rents,  and  shares  in  public  companies. 

The  buildings  for  corporate  and  other  public 
purposes  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
place,  ore  the  town-hall,  guildhall,  and  council- 
chamber.  Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the 
town,  employing  alsuit  2,000  hands.  The  hatting 
trade  is  also  extensive;  and  there  nre  several 
dye-works,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  tan-yards, 
and  breweries.  Coal  for  manufacturing  ami  do- 
mestic purposes  is  brought  from  (lilsland.  12  m. 
distant ; and  from  other  collieries,  about  20  m. 
distant.  A considerable  part  of  the  manufacturing 
pop.  of  Carlisle  used  to  be  in  a very  depressed  con- 
dition ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  city  is  thriving,  and 
its  general  aspect  is  gtMnl.  Its  situation,  on  the 
great  N.  W.  line  of  railway  from  London  and 
Manchester  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  gives 
great  facilities  to  its  trade,  which  is  still  further 
promoted  by  the  railways  connecting  it  with  New- 
castle, on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Maryport  and 
Whitehaven,  on  the  other.  The  navigation  of  the 
Eden  being  greatly  impeded  by  shoals,  a canal, 
suitable  for  vessels  of  100  tons'  burden,  ha*  been 
cut  to  Bowness,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  1 m.  distant. 
The  trade  with  Liverpool  and  Ireland  is  carried  on 
by  steamers.  It  has  t>een  made  a sea- port  and 
there  l»elonged  to  it,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
12  sailing  vessels  of  under,  and  14  vessels  of  above 
20  tons.  Total  tonnage  2,264.  Gross  customs' 
revenue  32,164/.  in  1862,  and  28,303/.  in  1863. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  city  of  Carlisle  has 
been  sup|M>*cd  to  correspond  pretty  closely  with 
the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  England  and 
Wales;  and  Mr.  Milne,  proceeding  on  this  hypo- 


thesis, construct cd  a table  of  mortality  from  ob- 
servations made  by  Dr.  Heyshara  in  this  city. 
This  table  has  been  adopted  by  various  insurance 
office's.  It  gives  a decidedly  lower  rate  of  mortality 
than  the  Northampton  table,  which,  previously  to 
its  appearance,  was  the  only  one  in  use. 

Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  fair* 
on  the  Saturdays  before  Whitsuntide  and  Martin- 
mas; also  a statute-fair  on  26th  Aug.  and  14  days 
after,  during  the  continuance  of  which  no  attach- 
ment from  the  city  civil  courts  can  be  executed; 
and  another  on  19th  Sept.  The  banks  are,  tho 
Carlisle  City  and  District  Bank,  the  Carlisle  and 
Cumberland  Banking  Co.,  a branch  of  the  Cumber- 
land Union  Banking  Co.,  the  House  of  Monk  house. 
Head,  and  Co.,  and  a savings’  bank.  The  village  of 
Stanwix,  N.  of  the  Eden,  may  l>c  considered  as  a sub- 
urb of  Carlisle,  though  not  included  within  its  cor- 
porate or  parliamentary  limits.  Its  ancient  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  built  on  the  site  and  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  station  of  Congavata, 
which  stood  along  the  rum|>art  of  the  wall  of  Severn*. 

Carlisle  was  a Roman  station,  under  the  name 
of  Luguvallum,  as  is  attested  by  vestiges  of  tho 
Roman  wall,  and  by  many  Roman  relies  discovered 
here  at  various  times.  The  Saxon*  called  it  Cacr 
Luil,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  Willmm 
the  Conqueror  built  the  castle;  and  during  tho 
wars  between  England  and  Scotland,  Carlisle  was 
a frequent  object  of  attack.  It  surrendered,  with- 
out makingany  opposition,  to  the  Pretender  Charles 
Edward,  in  1745;  but,  on  his  being  compelled  to 
evacuate  it  on  the  approach  of  the  British  forces, 
he  left  behind  him  a small  garrison,  w hich  sur- 
rendered at  discretion : the  officers  of  till*  garrison 
were  subsequently  executed  at  London  as  traitors, 
and  their  heads  exposed  on  the  gates  and  walls  of 
Carlisle. 

CARLOFORTE,  a sea-port  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  on  the  small  island  of  San  Pietro,  near  the 
S W.  coast  of  Sardinia ; lat.  89°  8'  28"  N.,  long. 
8°  1 1 28  E.  Pop.  3,405  in  1862.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a wall,  ami  ha*  some  fortifications. 
It  is  moderately  healthy.  The  inhabitants  aro 
engaged  in  the  anchovy  and  coral  fisheries,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt. 

CAKLOTA,  LA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova, 
cup.  dep.  of  its  own  name,  17  in.  SW.  Cordova. 
Pop.  2,350  in  1857.  The  town  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  foreign  colonists — the  majority  of  them 
Germans — planted  in  Andalusia,  in  17»*h,  in  the 
view  of  peopling  and  fertilising  the  Sierra  Morena. 
It  1*  a pretty  town,  nml  the  in  hah.,  who  are  clean 
and  thriving,  have  some  manufactures  of  hcni|>on 
and  linen  cloths. 

CARLOW,  or  CATIIERLOUGH,  an  ini  co.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  lying  mostly  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Barrow,  having  S.  and  EL  Wexford  ami 
Wicklow.  N.  the  latter  and  Kildare,  and  W. 
Queen’s  co.  aud  Kilkenny.  Area  219,863  acres,  of 
which  23,030  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog. 
Surface  on  the  S.  bonier  mountainous,  but  else- 
where pcntly  undulating.  Besides  the  Barrow,  by 
which  it  is  partly  intersected  and  portly  bounded, 
it  is  watered  bv  the  Shmey.  Soil  in  the  uplands 
a light  gravel ; in  the  lowlands  a fertile  loam. 
Tlii*  is  one  of  the  principal  dairy  cos.  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  stock  of  cows  has  latterly  lx- on  a good 
deal  ameliorated  by  the  introduction  of  Ayrshire, 
and  other  improved  breeds  from  Great  Britain. 
Estates  middle-sized;  and  that  minute  division  of 
land  among  the  occupiers,  so  destructive  of  tho 
best  interests  of  the  country,  ha*  prevailed  less 
here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Agri- 
culture is,  in  consequence,  in  a much  more 
advanced  state  here  than  in  many  other  Irish  co*. ; 
there  is  a considerable  breadth  of  land  under  green 
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crop ; and  improved  fanning  implements  are  pretty 
generally  introduced.  Manufactures  and  minerals 
of  no  iin|M»rtance.  Carlow  is  divided  into  5 ba- 
ronies and  50  itarislies,  and  sends  3 moms,  to  the 
H.  of  G*  viz.  2 for  the  co.,  and  1 for  the  bor.  of 
Carlow.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  2.475  in 
1864.  Pop.  86,228  in  1841,  and  57,137  in  1861. 
(iron  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  in- 
come tax,  187,9894  in  1867,  and  161,9074  in  1862. 

CAB UOW,  a part  bor.,  the  principal  town  of  the 
above  co..  and  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  held, 
on  the  Harrow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Burreii, 
45  m.  SSW.  Dublin,  on  the  South  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  of  |»arl.  bor.  10,409  in  1841,  and  8,973  in 
1861.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  lies  wholly 
ou  the  left  hank  ol  the  Harrow,  hut  it  is  connected 
by  a bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Graigue,  on  the 
opisjsite  side  of  the  river  in  Queen's  co.:  this  sub- 
urb has  been  included  in  the  jiarl.  bor.,  which 
extends  over  a space  of  572  acres.  It  is  a well- 
built,  and,  to  some  extent,  a thriving  town,  it 
lias  an  old  castle  now  in  ruins,  hut  once  a place  of 
considerable  strength  and  importance ; a parish 
church  with  a spire;  a handsome  R.  Cath.  cathe- 
dral church,  opened  in  1834 ; a R.  Cath.  college 
and  convent ; barracks  ; a lunatic  district  asylum 
for  the  cos.  of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and 
Kilkenny,  erected  in  1830  at-  a cost  of  nearly 
26,000/. ; an  elegant  new'  court-house,  a co.  gaol, 
and  co.  infirmary.  Besides  the  R.  Cath.  college, 
fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  200  students,  there 
is  a diocesan  school,  and  numerous  charity-schools 
both  for  Protestants  and  Catholics.  There  ore  also 
several  charitable  institutions. 

Being  situated  on  a main  line  of  railway,  as 
well  as  on  a navigable  river,  communicating  with 
Waterford  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Dublin,  by 
means  of  the  (irand  Canal,  on  the  other,  Carlow' 
has  a very  considerable  trade.  It  is  a great  mart 
for  the  agricultural  produce,  particularly  the  com 
and  butter,  of  the  surrounding  country,  great  quan- 
tities of  which  are  sent  down  the  river  to  Waterford 
for  exportation.  It  has  also  some  large  flour  mills, 
and  an  extensive  malting  business;  and  furnishes 
considerable  supplies  both  of  tlour  and  malt  to 
Dublin.  The  Hank  of  Ireland  has  a branch  here. 

Carlow  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has 
various  charters;  by  the  last  of  those  in  1671,  the 
bor.  consists  of  a sovereign,  elected  annually,  and 
twelve  self-elected  free  burgesses.  From  1613 
down  to  the  union  with  Great  Hritain  it  sent  two 
memo,  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.,  and  since  the  union  it 
has  sent  one  mem.  to  the  Imperial  II.  of  C.,  who, 
till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  was  returned 
by  the  sovereign  and  burgesses.  Registered  elec- 
tors 236  in  1862. 

CARLOW  ITZ,  a town  of  the  Austrian  states, 
Slavonia,  within  the  military  frontier,  eirc.  Peter- 
wardein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  4 ru. 
SIC.  Peterwardein.  Pop,  4,350  in  1857,  mostly  of 
Servian  descent.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  mere 
huts,  and  it  Is  only  in  part  paved.  It  contains  a ; 
Greek  cathedral,  two  other  Greek  churches,  a R. 
Cath.  church,  a hospital,  seminaries  for  the  Greek 
and  Cath.  clergy,  a Greek  lyceum,  and  a Cath. 
high-school.  The  sultordinate  jurisdiction  of  the 
town  is  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of  K. 
Cath.  and  Greek  magistrates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  archbishop,  the  only  one  belonging  to  that 
church  in  the  Austrian  empire,  to  whom  all  the 
Austro-Greek  clergy  are  subordinate. 

CARLSBAD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  famous  for  its 
hot  springs,  on  the  Tepel,  near  the  Eger,  72  in. 
\VX\V.  Prague,  Stationary  pop.  4,384  in  1857. 
The  town  lies  in  a low  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
hv  hills,  covered  with  even,'  variety  of  foliage,  and  j 
affording  the  most  extensive  anti  varied  pruepecta.  j 
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I The  tow'n  consists  principally  of  lodging-houses 
I and  hotels,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  to 
| the  waters : hut  it  has  some  good  shops  and  private 
[ houses,  with  a theatre,  assembly  and  reading- 
rooms.  The  Sprudel,  the  principal  spring,  is  the 
hottest  in  Europe : its  temjieraturc  being  about 
59°  Rcau..  or  lt>5  Fahr.  The  exjiansive  force  of 
the  steam  below  forces  up  the  water  in  jets  to  a 
considerable  height ; and  to  guard  against  the 
danger  that  has  sometimes  arisen  from  the  ob- 
l struction  of  the  apertures  by  which  the  water  and 
vapour  escape,  it  has  been  covered  over  by  a solid 
bed  of  masonry.  There  are  several  other  springs ; 
that  of  Muhlbrunnen,  which  is  the  moat  commonly 
drank,  has  a temperature  of  138°  Fall,  Baths  of 
all  sorts  are  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation. 
The  waters  are  efficacious  in  a great  variety  of 
complaints,  but  chiefly  in  those  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  The  walks  and  promenades  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  have  a great  deal  of  roman- 
tic Ijeauty  and  interest.  The  number  of  visitors 
in  the  season  varies  from  10,000  to  15.000  every 
year,  including  nearly  always  some  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

Carlsbad,  now  the  most  fashionable  and  aris- 
tocratic watering-place  in  Europe,  is  of  comjia- 
ratively  recent  origin.  The  springs  are  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  1376,  by  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  who,  when  hunting  in  the  vicinity, 
was  attracted  to  the  spot,  by  the  cries  of  a bound 
that  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  springs.  The  town 
belongs  to  the  emperor.  A celebrated  congress 
was  lurid  here  in  1819. 

CAKLSBURG,  or  KARLSBURG,  a royal  town 
of  Transylvania,  co.  Unter-Albens,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Maros,  82  m.  NW.  llermanstadt ; lat.  46° 
5'  21"  N.,  long.  23®  25'  10"  E.  Pop.  6,034  in 
1857.  It  consists  of  the  upper  town  or  citadel 
built  on  a hill,  and  the  lower  town,  situated 
Itciieath  it.  The  citadel  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  seven  bastions,  and  its  principal  gate  is 
; adorned  with  some  fine  sculptures.  The  town 
| has  a handsome  It.  Cath.  church,  containing  the 
| tombs  and  monuments  of  John  H unlades,  and  se- 
veral roval  and  other  personages;  the  fine  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Transylvania,  a canons'  college, 

■ containing  the  provincial  archives,  nival  mint, 
observatory  with  a fine  collection  of  apparatus, 

J several  libraries  and  scientific  collections,  an  ar- 
; senal  and  barracks.  There  are  also  a hospital, 

I an  ecclesiastical  lyceum,  college,  and  primary 
school.  From  the  lower  town  a bridge,  210  paces 
in  length,  passes  over  the  Mams. 

CAR  LSCltON A,  or  C A R LSCROON,  a sen-port 
I town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  cap.  prefecture 
| Hie  king;  lat.  56°  10'  9"  N.,  long.  15°  33'  2o"  E.  Pop. 
j 15,951  in  1858.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  small  rocky  island  of  Tms-oe,  and 
the  rest  on  some  adjoining  islets  ; the  commu- 
nication with  the  mainland  being  maintained 
jwirtlv  by  a mound,  and  partly  by  a wooden  bridge. 
The  harbour  is  large  and  safe,  with  water  sufficient 
to  float  the  largest  ships.  It  has  three  entrances, 
but  the  only  one  practicable  for  large  vessels  is  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  two 
strong  fort*.  The  dry  docks  constructed  here,  for 
the  building  aiid  repair  of  men-of-war,  have  been 
formed  at  a vast  exj*en.se  ; they  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  have  lieen  cut  out  of  the  solid  granite 
rock,  'lhe  town  is  well  built,  consisting  partly 
of  brick,  but  principally  of  wooden  houses.  The 
arsenal,  and  other  buildings  connected  with  the 
docks  and  shipping,  are  on  u large  scale;  and  there 
are  also  two  handsome  churches,  an  hotel  for  the 
prefect,  a hospital,  and  a lazaretto.  There  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  good  water  ; that  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  wells  sunk  in  the  town  is  brackish, 
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so  that  when  rain-water  fails,  recourse  lias  to  be 
lunl  to  springs  distant  about  3 m.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  canvas  and  linen,  with  anchor 
forges  and  tanneries.  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
hut  inconsiderable;  the  ex  i ants  consist  principally 
of  iron,  copper,  steel,  potash,  tar,  and  pitch. 

Carlacrona  derives  its  name  and  origin  from 
Charles  XI.,  who,  in  1680,  conferred  on  it  con- 
siderable privileges,  and  removed  the  fleet  thither 
from  Stockholm.  It  has  since  continued  to  lie  the 
principal  station  of  the  Swedish  fleet ; but  the 
admiralty,  which  had  been  long  seated  here,  was, 
in  1776,  transferred  to  Stockholm,  lit  17'JU,  it  suf- 
fered severely  from  a fire. 

CARLSHAMN,  or  KARLSI1AFEN,  a sea-port 
town  of  Sweden,  prov.  1 licking,  cap.  h.enul.t  on 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nie,  6 5 m.  W. 
t ’arlscrona ; lat.  66°  12'  40"  X.,  long.  14°  51'  E. 
Pop.  5,730  in  1858.  The  town  has  two  churches, 
a hospital,  with  considerable  manufactures  of  can- 
vas, woollens,  and  tobacco,  and  building-yards. 
The  harbour  is  small,  hut  safe.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  iron,  timber,  potash,  pitch,  and  tar.  Being 
built  priucii>allv  of  wood,  it  has  sometimes  suffered 
severely  from  tires. 

CAKLSUUIIE  (Charleys  Res/),  a city  of  Ger- 
many, cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ. 
Middle  Rhine,  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  and 
seat  of  the  administration  and  nrinci|ial  state 
authorities,  in  the  fine  plain  of  the  Hoard wald, 
which  surrounds  it  on  the  N.  and  \V. ; 4 ni.  E.  the 
Rhine,  37  ra.  WNW.  Stuttganlt,  57  in.  S.  by  W. 
Darmstadt,  and  42  m.  NE.  Stmsburg,  on  the  rail- 
way from  Erankfori  to  Basel.  Pop.  27,103  in  1861. 
The  town  is  quite  unique  in  construction,  being 
built  in  the  form  of  an  outspread  fan.  or  rather 
wheel,  round  the  grand-ducal  palace,  from  which, 
ns  a centre,  thirty-two  public  routes  radiate. 
Several  of  the  streets  stretch  into  the  forest.  The 
high,  or  long,  street  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  dividing 
the  city  into  a X.  and  S.  portion.  Carlsruhe  is  in 
part  walled,  and  lias  seven  gates.  It  is  n hand- 
some, but  rather  dull  town.  Streets  broad,  well 
paved,  furnished  with  foot-paths,  and  well  lighted 
at  night.  Houses  built  in  a great  variety  of  styles, 
chiefly  of  brick.  There  are  nine  public  squares, 
and  facing  the  palace,  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
principal  streets,  is  a semicircular  range  of  elegant 
buildings,  comprising  the  government  offices,  and 
others  attached  to  the  palace.  The  grand-ducal 
residence,  a plain  building,  composed  of  a centre 
and  two  wings,  contains  the  BUythurm  (lead- 
tower),  from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  an 
extensive  prospect  ; a cabinet  of  coins  and  na- 
tural objects;  a library  of  80,000  vola.;  and  the 
church  attended  by  the  court.  Towards  the  E. 
extend  the  large  gardens  and  park  belonging  to 
the  palace,  which  ore  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
There  are  several  other  palaces  belonging  to  the 
nobility  deserving  of  notice,  and  ninety  public 
buildings,  including  four  Protestant  ami  Catholic 
churches,  a synagogue,  town-hall,  in  which  both 
chambers  of  the  senate  meet ; a museum,  the 
graud-ducal  and  another  theatre,  a new  mint,  the 
post-office,  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  arsenal, 
cannon-foundry,  and  several  hospitals.  Herr 
Stultz,  the  once  fashionable  London  tailor,  was 
the  founder  of  one  of  these  hospitals,  which  he 
endowed  with  100,000  florins.  In  return  for  his 
generosity  the  tailor  was  created  a baron.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from 
Purlach,  distant  m.  E.  by  S. ; it  is  adorned  by 
several  public  fountains,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  square  is  a stone  pyramid,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  Its  chief 
establishments  for  education  are  a lyceum,  poly- 
technic, military,  medical,  and  veterinary  schools, 
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and  academics  of  architecture  and  (Muniing.  It 
possesses  ail  excellent  botanic  garden,  a gallery  of 
paintings,  and  a society  of  arts,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  grand-duke.  Carlsruhe  is  not  a place 
of  considerable  trade-  It  has  some  manufactures 
of  silks,  carets,  woollens,  snuff,  chemical  pro- 
duets, furniture,  carriages,  clocks,  jewellery,  and 
articles  of  luxury,  but  the  prosperity  of  its  inha- 
bitants mainly  <le]KMuls  on  its  lieiug  the  seat  of 
the  court,  and  t lie  residence  of  the  principal  officers 
of  state.  It  is  quite  a modem  citv,  and  has  risen 
around  a hunting-seat  built  by  Charles  William, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  iu  1715. 

C A RUST  AD,  a town  of  Sweden,  cap.  prefecture 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Klar,  on  the  lake  Wenern,  and 
on  the  projected  railway  from  Christiania  to  Stock- 
holm. Pop.  4,828  in  1858.  'Die  town  is  built 
of  wood  on  a regular  plan ; has  a handsome  ca- 
thedral, u gymnasium,  an  observatory,  on  agricul- 
tural society,  a cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a 
tobacco  manufacture ; and  is  the  scat  of  a bishopric, 
and  the  residence  of  the  prefect.  The  opening  of 
the  Gotha  canal  lias  added  considerably  to  its  com- 
merce. It  exerts  copper  and  iron,  com,  salt,  ami 
timber. 

CAKLSTADT,  a town  of  Austrian  Croatia,  co. 
Agrain,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kurana  and  Dobra  with  the  Kulpa.  imme- 
diately beyond  the  limit  of  the  military  frontier, 
32  m.  SW.  Agrain.  Pop.  5,720  in  1857.  The 
town  is  well  built,  though  mostly  of  wood;  has  a 
small  fortress,  originally  intended  to  resist  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Turks,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
ranqiarts,  trenches,  and  palisades ; and  contains  a 
handsome  parade,  barracks,  and  am-n&L  It  has 
five  Catholic  churches,  a Greek  church,  n gymna- 
sium, superior  and  girls’  schools,  n civic  and  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  is  the  residence  of  a Greek 
bishop.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  liqueur 
called  roaoylio  are  produced  here.  Its  trade  is  un- 
important, but  its  inhabitants  derive  considerable 
profit  from  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  ports 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  founded  by  the  late  Arch- 
duke Charles,  whose  name  it  bears. 

CARMAGNOLA,  an  inland  town  of  X.  Italy, 
prov.  Turin,  cap.  disL,  near  the  Po,  15  m.  S.  hv  fc. 
Turin.  Pop.  3,860  in  1861.  The.  town  Is  well 
built  and  laid  out;  many  of  its  streets,  as  well  as 
its  print-i] oil  square,  are  ornamented  with  porticos. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  convents,  and  a 
hospital,  ami  bus  two  suburbs.  It  has  consider- 
able trade  iu  silk,  flax,  hemp,  corn,  and  cattle,  for 
which  two  large  markets  are  held  weekly.  This 
town  formerly  belonged  to  the  iuarqulsnte of  Snluz- 
zo : it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1G91  and  1796. 

CARMEL  (MOUNT),  a famous  mountain  of 
Syria,  extending  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  a 
N W.  direction  till  it  terminates  in  the  steep  pro- 
montory forming  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  Bay 
of  Acre.  The  name.  Mount  Carmel,  is  usually 
confined  to  this  promontory,  the  height  of  which 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  1800  ft. 
This  mountain  is  famous  in  Scripture  history,  more 
especially  in  that  of  Elijah,  being  the  place  where 
he  destroyed  the  prophets  of  liaal.  (1  Kings, 
xviii.)  In  more  modem  times,  the  mountain  has 
been  occupied  by  monks,  who  have  resided  in 
grottos  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  in  a monastery 
built  near  the  summit.  The  latter  was  destroyed 
in  1821,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

CARMONA  (an.  Cumw),  a city  of  S|>ain,  prov. 
Seville,  cap.  den.  of  same  name,  20  m.  ENE.  Se- 
ville, 56  m.  WSW.  Cordova.  Pop.  15.667  in  1857. 
The  town  stands  in  a picturesque  situation  on  an 
isolated  hill,  looking  down  upon  the  plain*  of 
Andalusia;  it  is  well  built,  and  has  seven  churches, 
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nine  convents,  and  two  hospital*,  some  Roman 
antiquities,  and  a lieautiful  Moorish  gate.  It  has 
some  man u far turt  s of  coarse  woollen  and  hcni]»eii 
cloth,  hats,  glue,  soap,  delft,  shoe  leather,  and  wax 
candles ; but  most  of  them  are  in  a decaying  state. 
Its  environs  are  very  fertile,  particularly  in  vines 
and  olives.  It  was  a place  of  im|>ortance  under 
the  Romans,  and  Osar  conferred  on  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a Roman  citv.  Under  the  Moon  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  castles,  palaces,  and  fountains 
of  which  hardly  any  remains  now  exist 

CAR N AC,  a village  of  France,  den.  Morbihan, 
on  a height  at  a little  distance  from  the  sea,  20  m. 
8E.  L'Orient.  It  is  remarkable  for  very  extensive 
remains  of  what  is  lielieved  to  have  been  a druid- 
ical  monument  These  consist  of  eleven  ranges 
of  granite  stones,  standing  in  lines  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  coast  These  stones  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  from  9 to  10,  jtcrliaps  20,  ft  in 
height  The  French  writers  say  that  they  are  , 
generally  about  20  ft,  and  that  the  highest  are  ; 
22  (French)  ft.  above  ground.  But  Mrs.  Stothord 
distinctly  affirms  that  this  Ls  an  exaggeration; 
that  the  highest  do  not  rise  more  than  15  ft  above 
ground,  and  that  the  medium  height  is  from  9 to 
12  ft.  (letters  from  Normandy,  p.  256.)  Their 
numticr  Is  said  to  exceed  4,000 : the  smallest  end 
is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  in  some  instances  flat 
stones,  supported  by  two  of  those  that  are  upright, 
form  vast  gateways.  The  object,  and  the  epoch 
of  the  construction  of  this  extraordinary  monu- 
ment, are  alike  unknown.  It  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  antiquaries  of  Bretagne ; but  j 
their  researches  have  not  been  more  successful 
than  those  of  our  own  antiquaries  on  the  subject 
of  Stonehenge. 

CARNATIC,  a very  extensive  marit.  prov.  of 
S.  Hindustan,  comprising  a considerable  portion 
of  the  territory  under  the  Madras  presidency.  It 
extends  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  river  Gondegam,  or  between  hit. 
8°  and  Hi0  N..  and  long.  77°  15'  and  80°  SO'  E., 
having  N.  the  Northern  Circars,  W.  the  Halaghaut 
ceded  districts,  the  provs.  Salem  and  Coimbatoor, 
and  the  Cochin  anil  Travancore  dominions  and 
S.  and  K.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Manar, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length  NE.  to  SW. 
560  m.,  average  breadth  about  90  in.  Total  area 
62,023  sq.  m. ; estimated  pop.  7,000,000.  The  E. 
Ghauts  intersect  this  prov.  in  a N E.  or  X.  direc- 
tion, throughout  its  whole  extent  N.  of  lat.  1 1°  20', 
dividing  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic,  or 
the  countries  above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  differing 
of  course  greatly  in  elevation  and  proportionally 
in  clitniue.  The  principal  rivers,  the  Pennar,  l\a- 
laur,  Cavcrv,  and  Vagah  or  Vaygaroo,  nil  rise  in 
the  table-hmd  above  the  Ghauts,  and  fall  into  the 
ocean  on  the  Coromaiidcl  or  E.  coast  of  India. 
The  climate  of  the  Lower  Carnatic  is  one  of  the 
hottest  in  the  peninsula,  though  ill  the  immediate 
neighlMmrhood  of  the  coast  it  is  sometimes  miti- 
gated by  sea  breezes;  that  of  the  Upper  Carnatic 
is  similar  to  that  of  Mysore.  The  primitive  rocks 
of  this  region  are  chiefly  sienite,  with  a small 
proportion  of  felspar,  and  all  the  soil  of  the 
province  apjjenr*  to  consist  of  the  dihri * of  dis- 
integrated sienite  mountains.  Near  the  sea,  sand 
and  loam  prevail  upon  the  surface,  sparingly 
intermixed  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 
Elsewhere,  according  to  circumstances,  loam  is 
more  or  less  prevalent,  mixed  with  various  propor- 
tion* of  gravel  and  sand,  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron,  and  containing  frequently  large  quan- 
tities of  soda  and  common  wilt,  which  effloresce 
upon  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  Near  Madras 
the  soil  is  heavy,  and  abounds  with  salt : thence 
to  Vellore,  anti,  in  many  other  parts,  it  is  so  sterile 
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| as  to  nourish  only  the  common  bread  tree  (JWelia 
I nziulirurhUi ),  the  lit  Junto  in  it  it,  Ac.  Rice  is  the 
i principal  crop  in  the  low  country ; in  the  highlands 
all  kinds  of  small  grains  are  cultivated.  Sugar  is 
grown  only  in  small  quantities,  the  soil  not  being 
rich  enough  for  the  canes.  Tobacco  and  a little 
! indigo  are  cultivated ; but  the  latter  not  for  ex- 
portntion.  The  cotton  raised  is  chiefly  of  the 
dwarf  kind  (f# ossi/pium  herbaccum).  Irrigation 
being  here  generally  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  crops,  numerous  ami  extensive  tank* 
have  been  constructed  in  such  districts  a*  are  not 
traversed  by  considerable  rivers.  Famines  and 
scarcities  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  part  of  India. 
The  farms  are  mostly  tilled  by  Sudra*.  During 
the  tirst  few  years  after  our  acquisition  of  the  Car- 
natic, the  land  revenue  of  extensive  tracts  was 
rented  out  to  a set  of  middle-men  or  temporary 
zemindars,  who  under-let  certain  parts  to  the 
heads  of  villages.  -That  this  system  was  not  with- 
out its  defects,  Ls  certain ; and  partly  with  the  view 
of  obviating  these,  and  partly  in  onler  to  secure  a 
greater  amount  of  revenue,  the  ryohear  system 
has  been  generally  introduced.  The  principle  of 
this  svstetn  is  to  supersede  all  middle-men  and 
head  farmers,  and  to  bring  the  collectors  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  ryofs,  or  cultivators,  who 
are  directly  assessed  with  such  a rant  a*  it  is  sup- 
poeed  the  land  will  bear;  the  more  prosperous 
persons  in  a village  being  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  their  leas 
fortunate  neighbours,  and  the  assessment  is  per- 
l*etually  varying.  Notwithstanding  our  respect 
for  the  able  men  by  whom  this  system  ha*  been 
recommended,  it  is  not  going  too  fur  to  say,  that 
it  is  a curse  upon  the  country,  ami  that  till  it  be 
abolished,  or  very  materially  modified,  nothing 
but  impoverishment  need  lie  looked  for.  Most  of 
the  pop.  are  Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  sect; 
there  are  comparatively  few  Mohammedans,  and 
Hindoo  custom*  are  retained  in  wonderful  purity 
throughout  the  prov.  Madras,  Pondicherry.  Tran- 
quebar,  Tanjore,  Areot,  Dindigul,  Ac.,  are  the 
chief  cities  and  towns.  Formerly  there  were  a vast 
number  of  strong  hill  fort*;  but  most  of  them  are 
now  crumbling  into  ruin.  Few  provs.  exhibit  so 
many  large  temples  and  other  public  monument* 
of  former  civilisation  and  wealth:  the  temples  are 
all  built  on  a uniform  plan,  and  inclosed  within  a 
four-sided  wall,  1 5 or  20  ft.  high. 

The  Mogul*  first  invaded  the  Carnatic  in  1310, 
but  it  was  not  finally  in  their  possession  till  the 
reign  of  Aunmgzebe.  In  1717  it  was  severed, 
with  the  Mogul  territories  in  the  Deccan,  from  the 
throne  of  Delhi.  After  the  war*,  which  la* toil 
with  little  intermission  throughout  a great  part  of 
the  18th  cent ury,thc  Carnatic  was  conquered  by  the 
British  in  1783;  but  it  was  not  finally  ceded  till  iflOl. 

CAKXIOLA.  (See C arixthi a and  Carsiola.) 

CARNWATH,  a village  of  Scotland,  E.  part 
of  Lanarkshire,  25  m.  SW.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Edinburgh  line  of  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop. 
*95  in  1861.  The  place  has  of  late  been  greatly 
improved ; the  numerous  new  houses  that  have 
been  erected  are  handsome,  and  built  according  to 
a definite  plan ; and  manufacturing  industry  ha* 
been  introduced.  The  great  body  of  the  inha- 
bitant* are  employed  in  weaving,  and  dependent 
I on  Glasgow  for  employment. 

CAROLINA  (LA),  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 

I Jean,  35  m.  NNK.  Jaen;  near  the  railway  from 
Madrid  to  Cadiz.  This  is  the  cap.  of  the  foreign 
colonies  settled  in  the  Sierra  M open  a in  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.  The  district  where  they  are  estalv 
lished  was  previously  a desert,  ami  abandoned  to 
banditti;  but  Don  Pablo  dc  Olavido,  who  then 
[ held  a high  office  in  the  government  of  Seville, 
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conceived  the  design  of  colonising  the  Sierra  with 
foreigners,  who  should  rapport  themselves  by  their 
own  lalioiir.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  Hermans, 
and  each  received  500,000  sq.  ft,  of  lam  I,  free  from 
rent  for  ten  years,  and  after  that  to  In*  subject  to 
tithes  only.  With  each  allotment  the  govern- 
ment gave,  also,  10  cows,  1 ass,  2 pigs,  2 fowls, 
and  seed  for  the  land,  with  a house,  and  a hakc- 
huuse.  The  settler  was  restrained  from  disposing 
of  the  land  to  any  one  in  possession  of  another 
lot;  hut  was  to  be  entitled  to  another  equal  grant 
on  bringing  the  first  into  cultivation.  Rut  not- 
withstanding these  and  other  advantages  the 
scheme  has  not  been  very  successful.  The  funds 
assigned  to  carry  it  into  o|>eration  were  not  regu- 
larly supplied,  and  the  government  was  in  too 
much  haste  to  draw  a revenue  from  the  new  pop. 
to  reimburse  itself  for  the  first,  advances.  Still 
the  people  present  a striking  contrast  to  the  vil- 
lagers in  most  other  parts  of  Spain,  being  compa- 
ratively industrious  and  active.  Coni,  pasture, 
jotatoes,  and  cabbages  arc  raised  in  the  spots 
jest  suited  to  them.  The  cottages  are  of  better 
construction  than  the  cabins  of  the  S(>ani*h  pea- 
santry, and  have  most  necessary  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture ; and  their  inhab.,  instead  of  sitting 
wrapped  up  in  cloaks  in  a state  of  stupid  apathy, 
are  all  busy  with  something  or  other.  They  have 
assimilated  themselves  in  language  and  religion 
with  their  neighbours.  There  are  fifty-eight  of 
these  townships  in  Spain. 

CAROLINA  (NORTH),  a mark,  state  of  the 
N.  American  Union,  between  33°  50'  and  36°  36' 
N.  lat.,  and  75°  30*  and  81°  20'  W.  long. ; having 
N.  Virginia.  W.  Tennessee,  SW.  and  S.  Georgia 
and  S.  Carolina,  and  SK.  and  E.  the  Atlantic. 
Length.  E.  to  W.,  430  m.,  average  breadth  118  m. 
Area  51,000  sq.  m.  l*op.  092,622  in  1860,  of 
whom  331,059  slaves,  1,158  Indians,  and  30,463 
free-coloured  people.  The  greater  part  of  the 
coast  is  fenced  by  a line  of  long,  low,  narrow, 
sandy  isls.,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  some 
places  by  narrow  sounds,  in  others  by  brood  gulfs 
or  lagoons.  The  passages  between  them  are  mostly 
shallow'  and  dangerous,  and  Ocracoke  Inlet  is  the 
only  f»ne  N.  of  Cape  Fear,  through  which  even 
small  vessels  can  pass.  The  shores  of  the  i»l.  are 
generally  regular  and  unbroken,  while  that  of  the 
mainland  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  in- 
lets, the  principal  of  which  arc  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  sounds.  The  only  harbour  of  any  iro- 
|M>rtance  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  Cajs*  Fear 
river,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  state,  and  has 
18  ft.  water. 

The  surface  may  he  classed  under  three  divisions 
—the  low  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  country. 
The  low  country  comprises  nearly  all  the  K.  half  of 
the  state,  and  for  60  or  80  m.  inland  consists  of  a 
dead  flat,  intersected  with  swamps  and  marshes,  the 
most  extensive  of  which,  Alligator  Swamp,  more 
than  50  m.  long,  by  30  broad,  occupies  the  ] yen  in- 
sula formed  by  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds. 
The  swamps  are  mostly  covered  with  a luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  have  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of 
pine,  cellar,  and  cypress  trees.  Beyond  this  region, 
the  surface  swells  into  hills,  and  in  the  most  W. 
|wirt  rises  into  mountains.  These  belong  to  the 
Apalachian  chain,  which  here  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  3,000  ft.  They  form  two  principal  ranges,  the 
most  W.  called  the  Iron  Mountains,  and  the  more 
E.  the  Blue  Ridge;  the  intermediate  valleys  are 
estimated  at  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Most  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  more  or 
less  a SE.  course,  and  flow  directly  into  the  At- 
lantic. The  principal  are  the  Roanoke,  Ncuse, 
and  Cape  Fear  rivers.  The  latter  is  the  onlv  one 
Vou  I. 


wholly  within  the  state;  it  is  navigable  for  small 
vessel*  to  Fayetteville,  130  m.  from  its  mouth. 
The  Neuse,  which  opens  by  a wide  estuary  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  is  navigable  for  boats  in  most  j>arts  of  its 
course.  The  Roanoke  enters  the  state  from  the  N„ 
and  Hows  into  Albemarle  Sound,  after  a course  of 
alxnit  370  m.  It  can  be  ascended  by  vessels  of 
considerable  tonnage  for  about  30  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  by  small  craft  to  70  m.  higher. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  elevation ; a 
difference  of  more  than  5°  Fur.  exists  in  the 
annual  mean  temp,  of  the  E.  and  W.  extremities 
of  the  state.  In  the  low  country,  the  summer  is 
sultry, and  pestilential  diseases  prevail;  elsewhere 
it  is  very  healthy,  and  the  winters  often  severe. 

Soil  iu  the  plains  for  the  most  part  sandy  and 
sterile.  In  the  hilly  country  also  there  are  somd 
inc  barrens;  but  these  are  less  extensive  than  in 
'irginia,  Ac.  Along  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  and 
W.  of  the  mountains,  there  are  lands  of  a rich 
black  mould  and  of  great  fertility.  The  forests  of 
the  interior  contain  oak,  hickory,  maple,  ash, 
cypress,  cedar,  and  black  walnut.  Apples,  pears, 
strawberries,  the  fig  tree,  vine  (Vitig  vinijera ), 
wild  vine,  Ac.,  attain  perfection ; the  cherry-trees 
grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  peaches  thrive 
every  where.  Snake-root,  sarsaparilla,  and  other 
valuable  drugs  are  found.  Cotton  and  rice  are 
staples.  Large  quantities  of  the  former  are  grown 
on  the  sandy  isls.,  and  in  the  low  country ; rice  is 
cultivated  principally  on  the  more  solid  tracts, 
intersperaeu  amongst  the  swamps.  All  kinds  of 
European  grain,  pulse,  and  tlax  are  produced  in 
the  interior;  and  a great  deal  of  pitch,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, and  lumlwr  ore  obtained  from  the  pine 
forests.  Maize  thrives  well;  hut  the  wheat  is 
generally  of  inferior  quality.  The  leaves  of  the 
canes,  with  which  many  of  the  lower  lands  are 
overgrown,  afford  good  fodder  for  the  cattle  during 
the  winter.  Hogs  arc  the  most  numerous  of  the 
domestic  animals.  The  wolf  and  wild  cat  are 
almost  the  onlv  formidable  wild  quadrupeds.  Wild 
turkeys  are  plentiful.  The  Roanoke  and  other 
rivers  alxnmd  with  large  tish.  Alligators  of  an 
enormous  size  infest  the  swamps  and  lower  courses 
of  the  rivers;  and  snakes,  including  the  rattle- 
snake, are  numerous. 

In  consequence  of  its  want  of  harbours,  N.  Caro- 
lina has  little  direct  foreign  trade,  and  nearly  nil 
its  commerce  is  with  the  neighbouring  states.  Its 
principal  exports  are  cotton,  rice,  totiacco,  lumber, 
in  vast  quantities,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn.  There  are  several  canals,  but 
none  of  any  great  extent.  Only  two  railroads 
lie  wholly  within  this  state;  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh.  Roth 
were  completed  in  1838 ; their  united  length  is 
nearly  260  m.,  and  the  cost  of  their  construction 
was  estimated  at  about  2,500,000  doL  Others 
intersect  the  N.  portion  of  the  state,  and  several 
lines  of  railway  have  either  been  commenced, 
or  projected,  but  their  construction  was  prevented 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  North  Carolina  took  a leading 
part.  The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties. 
Raleigh  is  the  caj». : the  other  chief  towns  being 
Fayetteville,  Wilmington,  and  Newbum.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a senate  and  a house 
of  representatives.  Both  are  elected  annually  by 
the  people,  each  co.  sending  1 mem.  to  the  senate, 
and  2 to  the  H.  of  R.  Electors  of  senators  must 
possess  fifty  acres  of  freehold  property;  hut  the 
right  to  elect  mems.  of  the  H.  ot  R.  belongs  to 
all  citizens  above  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a governor, 
assisted  by  a council  of  7 meins.,  clioscn  by  a 
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joint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  The  state  sends  13 
representatives  to  Congress. 

N.  Carolina  is  divided  into  six  circuits,  in  each 
of  which  a circuit  court  is  held  half  yearly.  The 
judges  are  appointed  bv  a joint  vote  of  the  two 
houses,  and  hold  office  during  pleasure,  education 
is  rather  backward,  but  advancing.  There  is  a 
university,  and  academies  are  established  at  various 
places.  The  earliest  attempts  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  colonise  America  took  place  in  this  state ; 
hut  the  first  colony,  planted  on  the  Roanoke  river, 
in  1587,  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
natives.  In  1650  fresh  settlements  l>ognn  to  be 
made,  and  in  1667,  the  colony  obtained  a repre- 
sentative government.  In  1717  Carolina  was 
brought  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and 
in  1720  divided  into  N.  and  S.  This  state  zealously 
joined  iu  the  revolutionary  struggle.  North  Caro- 
lina separated  from  the  United  States  by  nn  Act 
of  Secession  passed  May  20,  1861.  The  seaboard 
counties  were  reconquered  in  1862,  and  the  state 
again  joined  the  Union  in  1865,  when  slavery  w as 
finally  abolished. 

CAROLINA  (SOUTH)*  one  of  the  U.  States 
of  America  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Union  ; chiefly 
between  lat.  32°  and  35°  N.,  and  long.  78°  40'  and 
83°  W„  having  N.  and  NE.  N. Carolina;  E.  and 
SE.  the  Atlantic  ; and  SW.  Georgia  ; from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah.  Shape  some- 
what triangular.  Length,  NW.  to  SE.,  240  m. : 
average  breadth,  130  in.  Area  alxuit  81,000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  703,708  in  1860,  of  whom  402,406 
slaves,  88  Indians,  and  9,914  coloured  free  people. 
Surface  very  different  in  different  jwirts;  hut  its 
changes  are,  for  the  most  part,  gradual.  The 
whole  coast  S.  of  W inyaw  Point  is  broken  into  a 
number  of  low  islands,  and  is  flat,  sandy,  and 
alluvial.  It  continues  so  for  nearly  100  m.  in- 
land, where  a range  of  small  and  sterile  sand  hills 
stretches  across  the  state  NE.  to  SW.  This  tract 
is  succeeded  by  a picturesque  country  of  hills  and 
valleys,  clothed  with  extensive  forests ; and 
farther  W.  the  country'  continues  to  rise  till,  at 
the  bonier  of  the  state,  it  terminates  in  a table- 
land, some  peaks  of  which  arc  estimated  to  rise  to 
more  than  4,300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  region  forms  part  of  the  Apalachian,  or 
Alleghany  chain.  The  coast  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours  of  the  second  class;  but  few  of  the 
first  order.  Those  of  Charleston  and  Port  Royal 
are  the  best,  and  the  only  ones  accessible  for  large 
ships.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  Santee, 
and  Pcdee ; but  all  of  them  are  shallow  at  their 
mouths : further  inland,  the  river  navigation  is 
much  better  than  on  the  coast.  The  Savannah  may 
be  ascended  by  small  river  craft  and  steam-boats, 
as  far  as  Augusta,  130  m.  from  its  mouth.  Much 
of  the  soil  consists  of  a swampy  land,  applied  to 
the  culture  of  cotton  and  rice ; more  of  the  latter 
being  produced  in  S.  Carolina  than  in  any  of  the 
other  states.  The  low  sandy  islands  along  the 
coast,  though  apparently  of  very'  little  value, 
furnish  what  is  called  the  ‘ Sea-island’  cotton, 
being  the  very  best  description  of  cotton  that  is 
any  where  produced.  It  is  longer  in  the  staple 
than  any  other  variety,  and  is  strong  and  even, 
of  a silky  texture,  and  a yellowish  tinge.  It  de- 
generates if  it  be  attempted  to  be  raised  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  It  brings 
a inueh  higher  price  than  any  other  sort  of  cotton ; 
but  as  it  can  be  raised  only  in  certain  localities, 
its  quantity  is  limited,  and.  apparently,  unsus- 
ceptible of  increase.  Short-stapled  cotton  is 
raided  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain,  as  well  as 
tobacco  and  indigo,  are  grown  upon  the  high 
lands.  There  are  many  pine  barren*,  and  some 


unproductive  sandy  wastes ; but  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally extremely  fertile,  ee|ieciaUy  in  those  tracts 
lying  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  the  winters  are  very 
mild,  and  snow  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground. 
Hurricanes  and  heavy  periodical  rains  occur 
i there:  the  summer  is  extremely  hot,  and  pes- 
1 tilentiul  fevers  and  other  diseases  are  then 
generated.  The  N.  and  W.  part  of  the  states 
are,  on  the  contrary',  reckoned  very  healthy ; frost 
and  snow  occur  annually,  from  Nov.  to  Jan.  The 
changes  of  tem|>emture  are,  however,  every  where 
very  sudden  ; and  at  Charleston  the  thermometer 
has  been  known  to  vary  46°  in  a day!  The 
forests  yield  large  quantities  of  oak,  beech,  hickory, 
ash,  cypress,  and  other  fine  timber.  Cotton,  rice, 
and  maize  are  the  only  considerable  articles  of 
export.  The  swamps  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
are  well  adapted  for  liemp,  com,  and  indigo.  The 
culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  corn 
wan,  until  lately,  much  neglected;  and  large 
quantities  were  annually  imtiorted.  Tobacco  is 
now  more  generally  cultivated  than  indigo,  which 
was  formerly'  next  in  imbalance  to  cotton  and 
rice ; the  sugar-cane  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
district  of  Beaufort  in  the  S.  Field  labour  is 
performed  entirely'  by  the  black  population,  who, 
previously  to  1865,  were  slaves,  and  who  then 
comprised  nearly’  three- fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion. Planters  were  wealthy  before  the  civil  war, 
which  desolated  tliis  state  more  than  any  other. 
Most  of  the  farmers  are  of  frugal  and  industrious 
habits.  Wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  are  much  scarcer  than  formerly. 
The  rattle-snake  has  become  rare.  Alligators  of 
large  size  infest  the  marshes  and  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  Iron,  of  good  quality  is  found;  and  some 
gold  has  been  found  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the 
riven*. 

The  state  is  divided  into  30  counties.  Columbia, 
situated  near  the  centre,  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment ; but  Charleston  is  the  largest  town,  and 
the  princi|ial  emporium.  The  other  chief  towns 
are  Savannah,  Augusta,  Camden,  and  Beaufort. 
The  total  value  of  real  estate  and  tiersonal  pro- 
perty was  returned  at  648,138,754  dollars  in  I860, 
but  as  this  included  the  value  of  the  slaves,  libe- 
rated bv  the  civil  war  and  the  events  of  1865, 
the  estimated  wealth  of  the  state  must  have 
greatly  decreased  since  that  time.  The  state 
government  consists  of  a senate  and  house  of 
represen  tat  ives ; the  executive  power  is  vested 
in  a governor  and  lieut. -governor,  who  are  both 
elected  for  2 years,  and  are  again  eligible  for  office 
after  a lapse  of  4 years.  The  senate  consists  of 
45  mem  tiers ; half  of  whom  are  chosen  for  4,  and 
the  other  half  for  2 years.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives is  composed  of  124  members,  chosen 
every  2 years.  The  legislative  assembly  meet 
annually  at  Columbia.  The  chancellors  and 
judges  are  chosen  hv  ballot  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives;  and  hold  office  so  long 
as  their  conduct  is  approved.  This  state  send.*  9 
mem*,  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  2 to  the 
senate  in  congress. 

South  Carolina  was  first  colonised  about  1676  ; 
but  no  permanent  settlement  was  formed  till 
the  foundation  of  Charleston,  in  1680.  In  1695, 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  subsequently  of  cot- 
ton, was  introduced  by  Governor  Smith.  The 
two  Carolina*  were  sefiaratcd,  and  a royal  go- 
vernment established  in  1719;  and  the  state  con- 
tinued prosperous  until  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
turbances, caused  first  by  Indian  warfare,  and 
afterwards  by*  the  revolution,  in  wbich  it  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  suffered  severely.  Its  con- 
stitution was  funned  in  1790;  but  lias  undergone 
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several  amendments  in  1801,  1816,  and,  ns  regards 
judicial  matters,  again  in  1835.  South  Carolina 
was  the  first  state  which  separated  from  the 
American  Union,  and  thus  originated  the  great 
and  sanguinary  civil  war  of  18(10-65.  The  Act 
of  Secession  was  dated  Dec.  20,  1860.  The  state 
was  admitted  again  into  the  Union  in  1865,  when 
slavery  was  abolished  for  ever. 

CAKORA,  an  inland  town  of  Venezuela,  prov. 
Coro,  in  a dry  and  sterile  plain.  04  in.  SSW. 
Coro ; lat.  10°' 13’  N\,  long.  70°  26'  W.  Pop. 
estimated  at  6,000.  The  town  is  well  built  and 
contains  three  handsome  churches  and  a convent : 
its  climate,  though  hot,  is  salubrious ; it  Is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a small  rivulet.  Its  vicinity 
abounds  with  the  Indian  fig,  aromktic  balsams,  j 
gums,  and  excellent  cochineal ; but  these  re-  j 
sources  are  neglected  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  | 
which  occupies  many  of  the  inhab.  The  town  I 
has  manufacture*  or  leather,  and  of  hammocks  ! 
from  the  fibre  of  the  agavc-fcetida ; the  inhab.  are 
industrious,  and  have  a brisk  trade  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  industry  with  Coro,  Maracaybo, . 
and  Carthngenn.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  j 
Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians. 

CARPATHIAN,  or  (CARPATHIAN,  MOUN- 
TAINS, a very  considerable  range,  enclosing 
Hungary  on  the  N.  and  E.,  covering  the  princi- 
pality of  Transylvania,  and  forming  the  NE. 
portion  of  the  great  mountain  system  of  S.  Europe. 
Including  a lower  range,  called  Kleine  Karpatbcn 
(Little  Carpathians),  these  mountains  commence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Presburg ; lat.  48°  8'  N.,  long.  17°  6'  E. ; thence 
they  run  NE.  to  the  borders  of  Silesia,  where,  in  • 
lat.' 49°  30'  N.,  long.  18°  35'  E„  they  meet  the  | 
mountains  of  Moravia,  through  which  they  are 
connected  with  the  Sudetes  and  other  Bohemian 
ranges.  After  this  they  bend  round  to  the  E. 
and  SE.,  separating  Hungary  from  Galicia  and 
the  Buckowine,  aud  Transylvania  from  Moldavia : 
they  continue  the  last  course  as  far  as  lat,  45° 
80'  N.,  long.  26°  30'  E.,  where  the  main  ridge 
turns  due  W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Transylvania  and  Wallachia.  Finally,  about 
the  long,  of  23'  K.,  it  turns  SW.,  and  again  meets  ( 
the  Danube  at  the  town  of  New  Omova,  lat,  44° 
44'  N.,  long.  22°  30'  K.  Between  its  extreme  j 
points,  therefore,  the  Carpathian  system  describes  j 
a curve  of  about  800  m.,  and,  except  at  its  SE. 
comer,  one  of  a very  regular  and  gradual  kind. 
Its  width  is  various,  but  generally  considerable ; 
the  longest  line  that  can  lie  drawn  across  it,  in  a 
direction  perj>endieular  to  its  course,  is  from  Bok- 
san,  in  the  Banal,  NE.,  through  Transylvania, 
to  Puttna  in  the  Buckowine,  about  240  m.  From 
the  great  S.  bend  of  the  Danube  at  Waitzon,  or 
from  Mount  Matra  (about  35  m.  K.  of  the 
bend)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vistula,  the 
mountains  measure  140  m.  from  S.  to  N.;  but 
towards  the  NE.,  between  the  Upper  Theiss 
and  the  sources  of  the  Dniester,  in  Galicia,  they 
are  not  more  than  70  m. ; and  on  the  W.,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Waag  and  Morava,  they  are 
less  than  30  m.  across.  At  a rough  calculation, 
they  may  be  said  to  cover  90,000  sq.  m.  With 
regard  to  elevation,  the  Carpathians  do  not  attain 
the  height  of  other  jjjeat  ranges,  as  the  Caucasus, 
or  the  Alps;  the  highest  measured  peaks  being 
under  9,000  ft.  For  a long  time,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  range  was  held  to  be  Mount  Buts- 
chetze,  in  Transylvania  ; but  recent  measurements 
have  shown  that  another  peak,  known  as  the 
Lomnitzer  Spitze.  or  Lomnitz  Peak,  claims  pre- 
cedence. The  highest  ascertained  eminences  arc 
in  the  county  of  Zips,  the  most  N.  part  of  the  j 
chain,  between  the  meridians  of  19°  and  21° ; . 


and,  among  these,  the  following  are  the  most 


noted : — 

Ft. 

Lomnitz  Peak 8,779 

Great  K earn  ark  ditto  ....  8,647 

Great  Krivan  Ridge  ....  8,482 

Gold  Mine  on  ditto  ....  7,093 

White  Sea  Peak 7,075 

Limestone  Rocks,  above  the  Flcisch  Rank  6,529 

Flcisch  Dank 6,307 

Kohl  back 6,307 

Grun  See  (Green  Lake)  , . • 5,191 

Brook  at  foot  of  the  FMadh  Bank  . 4,999 


The  lower  peaks,  and  subordinate  ranges,  vary 
from  2,000  or  8,000  to  a few  hundred  feet  in  elevat  ion. 
But  if  height  be  not.  ruggedness  is  a very  striking 
feature  of  the  Carpathians : the  roads  among  them 
are  generally  difficult,  sometimes  impracticable 
for  horses ; and  the  whole  effect  of  their  appear- 
ance is  one  of  great  majesty.  The  descent  towards 
Galicia  is  much  more  abrupt  than  that  towards 
Hungary,  and  in  the  SE.  and  S.  the  steepest  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  towards  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia. The  rivers,  which  mark  the  limits  of  the 
Carpathian  system,  are,  on  the  N.,  the  Vistula,  as 
far  as  its  junction  with  its  most  unjiortant  affluent 
the  San.  and  the  Dniester;  on  the  E.  the  Serctb; 
on  the  S.  the  Danube,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Sereth  to  that  of  the  Morava,  which  marks  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  mountains  towards  the  W.  • 
Within  these  bounds,  however,  arc  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  flat  land  in  Galicia  and  Wal- 
lachia, together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian plain ; on  the  other  hand,  the  bed  of  the 
Danube  at  Orsova  is  nothing  but  a cleft  between 
the  Carpathians  aud  the  N.  branches  of  the 
Bnlkhan,  and  at  Waitzen,  in  like  manner,  it  can 
scarcely  l>e  said  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
former  with  the  offshoots  of  the  Stvrian  Alps. 

Geology. — The  most  ancient  rocks  are  found  only 
on  the  highest  parts  of  the  Carpathians,  and  not 
always  there ; one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  the 
Alpine  country  of  Zips  consisting  of  calcareous 
limestone.  Granite,  however,  forms  the  substratum, 
or  rather  the  main  bulk  and  nucleus  of  the  whole 
mass,  and  sometimes,  even  at  slight  elevations,  . 
lies  at  no  great  depth.  Hornblende  in  small  quan- 
tities, gneiss  in  much  larger,  and  trap  very  con- 
siderably distributed,  form  the  mass  of  the  other 
older  rocks ; but  the  formation  most  worthy  of 
notice  is  a kind  of  conglomerate,  formed  of  har- 
dened clay,  quartz,  sharl,  spar,  and  lithomarga, 
which,  from  its  richness  in  ore,  has  obtained  in 
Hungary  the  title  of  Metallic  Hock,  and  which  is 
met  with  most  abundantly  throughout  the  whole 
range,  from  Presburg  to  Orsova.  Limestone,  old 
and  recent,  occurs  in  immense  quantities,  and  in 
the  Alpine  regions,  Townson  found  stratified  rocks 
of  the  first  kind,  of  the  amazing  thickness  of  2,100 
ft.  Basalt,  porphyry.  jiorphyritic  basalt,  jasper, 
petrosilex,  lava,  obsidian,  and  a wdiole  host  of 
substances,  volcanic,  and  the  result  of  aqueous  de- 
position, are  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion 
among  the  lower  ranges,  giving  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  extensive  agency  of  both  fire 
and  water,  but  so  little  defined,  that  the  best  ob- 
servers decline  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  appearances.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  more  recent  formations,  as 
sandstone,  Ac.,  observable  in  other  countries,  are 
singularly  scarce  in  the  Carpathians. 

Hydrography. — These  mountains  form  the  di- 
viding line  between  important  river  systems.  The 
N.  faces  give  birth  to  the  Vistula  and  Dniester; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  no  river  that  reaches 
the  sea  has  its  source  within  them.  The  affluents 
of  these  two,  from  the  N.  slope,  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely numerous,  though  not  comparable  to  those 
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that  pour  from  the  S.  anil  K.  faces,  to  swell  the 
stream  of  the  Daniila*.  to  which  river,  also,  the 
drainage  of  the  NW.  face  is  conveyed,  with  the 
exception  of  an  insignificant  portion,  which  finds 
its  way  to  the  Oder.  The  running  water  of  the 
Caquithians  belongs,  then,  to  two  systems,  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic;  and  there  are  no  lands  , 
better  irrigated  than  those  over  which  it  flows;! 
the  Thciss,  Maros,  Alula,  and  many  others,  would  [ 
l>e  called  important  rivers  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  smaller  streams  and  sub- tributaries 
are  absolutely  innumerable.  (See  Danube,  Vis- 
tula, Dniester,  Hungary,  Ac.) 

Mineral  J*nnluctions . — The  sides  of  the  Car- 
pathians are  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  abound  in  animals  of  the  most 
useful  kind.  The  decomposed  volcanic  matter,  | 
which  forms  so  large  a portion  of  the  soil,  ac- 
counts for  the  lint,  and  consequently  for  the 
second  of  these  results.  The  particulars  of  both 
will  be,  however,  better  treated  of  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  countries  through  which 
the  mountains  run.  (See  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, and  (1  alicia.)  It  is  intended  here  to 
restrict  the  description  to  a brief  account  of  their 
mineral  wealth,  in  which  respect  they  stand  pre- 
eminent among  the  various  ranges  of  Europe.  . 
Nearly  every  metal,  and  all  in  abundance,  are 
produced  in  the  Carpathians.  The  richer  mines 
of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  yield  for  1 cwt.  ] 
of  ore  126  ox.  of  gold,  and  68  oz.  of  silver,  and  all 
the  mountains  of  these  beautiful  countries  are 
full  of  signs  of  undiscovered  metals.  It  appears, 
however,  that  native  gold  and  silver  is  scarce,  ex- 
cept in  the  SE.  districts,  but  all  the  other  ores  are 
mixed  with  these  precious  metals  throughout  the 
w hole  range.  The  stamping- works  at  Sohemnitz 
employ  1,000  hammers,  each  hammer  stamping 
three  quintals  of  ore  per  day  ; the  return  averaging  j 
12,000  florins  per  month,  clear  profit  to  the  go- 
vernment. It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  a 
detail  of  all  the  wealth  of  these  mountains ; suffice 
it  to  say,  that  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  are  found  in  large  quan- 
tities; cinnabar  also  appears,  but  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  tempt  the  miner ; and  in  manv 
places  there  are  large  fields  of  coal.  Hock-salt 
is  also  one  of  the  treasures  of  these  mountains. 
The  Polish  mines  of  Galicia  have  long  been 
famous,  and  from  all  appearances,  their  treasures 
are  actually  inexhaustible.  In  a word,  the  Car- 
pathians  appear  to  be  one  extensive  mine,  where 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  metallic  wealth  are  pro- 
duced ; in  addition  to  which,  their  recesses  yield 
f lic  opal,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of 
gems. 

Xante. — The  Carpathians  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  by  their  present  name, 

(Ptolemy,  iiL  6);  and  they  applied  the  same 
name  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
lies  about  the  island  of  Rhodes.  (Ptolemy,  v.  2; 
Strabo,  x.  488.)  Its  etymology  is  not  very  clear; 
but  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the  sea,  calls  it  also 
Crapathian  (KpaVafoi ) ; and  though  it  be  not 
very  easy  to  connect  the  ideas  of  these  mountains 
with  that  of  the  remote  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
something  remarkable  that  the  German  term  for 
the  former  is  Krapack,  of  which  the  Greek  of 
Strabo  seems  only  a softened  form.  The  Hun- 
garian name  for  these  mountains  is  Tatra. 

CARPENTARIA  (Gulf  of),  an  extensive 
ami  of  the  sea,  deeply  indenting  the  N.  coast  of 
New  Holland,  between  10°  40'  and  17°  30'  S.  lat., 
and  137°  and  142°  E.  long.  No  settlements  have, 
as  yet,  been  founded  on  its  coasts. 

CARPENTRAS,  a city  of  France,  do'p.  Vau- 
cluse,  cap.  arrond.,  in  an  agreeable  situation,  at 
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the  foot  of  Mont  Ventoux,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Auzon,  16  m.  NE.  Avignon,  on  a branch  of 
the  Paris-Mediterranean  railway.  Pop.  10,318  in 
1861.  The.  town  is  surrounded’  by  high  walls  in 
good  repair,  flanked  by  several  towers,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  surmounting  the  port 
if  Orange.  It  is  well  built,  but  the  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  dirty.  There  are  some  good 
houses  without  the  walls,  in  the  suburbs.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  fountains,  and  water  is  con- 
veyed into  the  city  by  two  aqueducts,  one  con- 
structed by  Clement  V.,  and  one  bv  the  town,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  hospital,  erected  in  1767, 
without  the  walls;  the  cathedral,  a large  Gothic 
pile,  with  a spire  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne : the 
ancient  episcopal  palace,  now  the  palace  of  justice : 
contiguous  to  the  latter  is  an  ancient  triumphal 
arch.  Carpentras  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  and  lias  a departmental  col- 
lege. a Jewish  synagogue,  a society  of  rural 
economy,  a public  library,  with  22,000  vol*»,  ami 
some  valuable  manuscripts.  It  has  distilleries, 
dye-works,  tanneries,  and  madder-mills,  with 
. fabrics  of  soap  and  aouafortis ; and  has  a con- 
! siderable  trade  in  silk,  madder,  and  excellent 
fruits. 

Caqientras  is  very  ancient,  having  been,  under 
the  Homans,  a.  principal  town  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
licnsis.  It  was  successfully  attacked  and  pillaged 
by  the  Vandals,  Lombards,  Saracens,  and  other 
tiarbarians.  During  the  residence  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  it  began  to  revive ; and  was,  for  a short 
perils!,  under  Clement  V.,  the  seat  of  the  holy  see. 
The  bishopric  of  Carpentras,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  third,  was  suppressed  in  the  present 
century. 

CARRARA,  a town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Massa-Carrara,  on  the  I^avenza,  nlxait  3 A in.  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  60  m.  WNW.  Florence. 
Pop.  13,336,  in  1862.  The  town  has  an  unfinished 
cathedral,  several  churches,  a convent,  and  an 
academy  of  sculpture.  Several  artists  have  fixed 
their  residence  here,  attracted  by  the  convenience 
of  obtaining  marble  almost  cost  free  ; and  the  sale 
of  rude  marble  and  of  articles  of  sculpture  forms  an 
important  branch  of  traffic. 

The  marble  quarries  from  which  this  town  de- 
rives its  entire  celebrity  and  importance  have  been 
wrought  from  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  probably 
from  a still  more  remote  epoch.  They  are  found 
in  the  lower  ridges  of  the  hills  which  unite  in  the 
Monte  Sagro.  The  beds  of  the  dove-coloured 
( bardigliu ) marble  are  the  nearest  to  the  town. 
Higher  up  the  valley  arc  the  beds  of  white  marble. 
Only  a few  of  these  beds  produce  marble  of  such 
a groin  and  transparency  as  to  lie  highly  prized 
bv  the  statuary  ; and  if  the  quairymen  succeed  in 
obtaining  one  blt>ck  in  ten  that  preserve*  through- 
out a good  colour,  they  are  satisfied.  Still  higher 
up,  the  marble  becomes  of  a dull,  dead,  colour ; 
but  of  this  much  larger  blocks  may  be  obt&incil. 
The  principal  quarries  of  veined  marble  are  in  a 
parallel  volley.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  quan- 
tities that  have  been  dug  up  since  these  quarries 
began  to  be  wrought,  the  supply  of  marble  in  this 
district  seems  to  be  now  a*  inexhaustible  as  ever. 
About  1,200  men  arc  always  employed  in  the 
quarries. 

CARRIBEAN  SEA  is  the  name  given  to  that 
arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  included  between  the 
Uarribee  Islands  on  the  E„  Hayti  and  Jamaica  on 
the  N.,  Guatemala  on  the  W.,  and  the  N.  coast  of 
S.  America  on  the  S. 

CARRIBEE  ISLANDS,  or  LESSER  AN- 
TILLES, the  name  sometimes  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  \V.  Indies  that  includes  the  vast  chain 
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of  island*  which  extends,  in  a circular  sweep,  from 
A Manila  on  the  X.  to  Trinidad  on  the  S.  They 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windward  and  the  more 
S.  portion  of  the  Leeward  islands.  The  princi|»al 
inlands,  reckoning  from  the  N.,  are  St.  Christo- 
phers, Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Marti- 
nique. St.  Lucia,  Barbadoea,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  ; 
Tobago,  and  Trinidad.  They  derived  their  name 
from  having  been  mostly  occupied,  at  the  period  j 
of  their  discovery,  by  a tribe  of  Indiana,  called 
Carribs  or  Carribees,  now  nearly  extinct. 

CARRICKFERGUS,  a pad.  bor.  and  sea-port  j 
of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  Carrick-  , 
fergus  Bay,  or  Belfast  Lough,  95  m.  N.  Dublin, 

9  m.  NNE.  Belfast,  on  the  railwav  from  Belfast  to 
Ballymena.  Pop.  «,o*23  in  1831;  9,379  in  1841 ; i 
and  9, 4*2*2  in  1861.  The  castle,  on  a rock  pro- 1 
leering  inti  the  sea,  wan  built  or  much  strengthened 
by  the  English  shortly  after  their  first  landing  in  i 
Ireland  under  Stronghow.  It  is  still  kept  upas  an  i 
arsenal,  and  is  mounted  with  heavy  guns.  King  j 
William  landed  here  on  the  14th  of  June,  1690, ; 
16  days  previously  to  the  battle  of  the  Bovne.  ' 
In  1760,  it  surrendered  to  a French  naval  force 
under  Thurot,  who  soon  after  evacuated  it  on 
the  ap|iearancc  of  the  English  squadron  under 
Commodore  Eliot,  by  which  Thurot's  squadron 
was  captured,  after  an  engagement  in  which  he 
lost  his  life.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1778,  Paul 
Jones  captured  the  Drake  sloop  of  war  in  the 
hay ; hut  sailed  off  without  making  any  hostile 
attempt  on  the  town. 

(’arriek fergus  consists  of  the  town  within  the 
walls,  parts  of  which  still  remain;  and  of  suburbs 
on  the  E.  and  W.  sides,  called  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  quarters.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  lias  a 
respectable,  though  antiquated  appearance;  it  is 
not  lighted,  and  is  hut  indifferently  supplied  with 
water.  The  church,  a large  cruciform  building, 
with  a fine  mode.m  spire,  has,  in  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, a large  mural  monument  of  the  Donegal 
family ; there  is  also  a Homan  Catholic  chapel,  and 
laces  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents, 

_ lethodlsts,  Covenanters,  and  Unitarians.  The 
castle,  kept  up  as  a fortress  and  magazine,  has  a 
number  of  heavy  guns  mounted  on  the  walls,  and  is 
garrisoned  by  a company  of  foot.  The  town  and  the 
adjoining  district,  containing  16,700  acres,  forms 
a co.  independent  of  that  of  Antrim,  within  which 
it  is  enclosed  on  even"  side,  except  towards  the  sea. 
By  its  ruling  charter,  granted  by  James  I.  in  161*2,  i 
the  corporation  consisted  of  a mayor,  sheriffs,  16 
aldermen,  2*2  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  freemen  ; but  this  body  is  now  extinct,  and  the 
government  of  the  town  and  the  corp.  property  is 
vested  in  a board  of  commissioners.  The  borough 
returned  2 mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.,  and  sends  1 
mem.  to  the  imperial  II.  nfC.  Registered  electors. 
1.243  in  1865.  The  assizes  for  co.  Antrim  are  held 
here  in  the  court-house  in  the  county  prison,  a 
large  and  expensive,  hut  ill-arranged  building. 
There  is  a small  local  police.  The  rural  district 
is  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  in  it  is  Ixaigh 
Mourue,  covering  90  acres  at  an  elevation  of  656 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tanning  is  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent.  There  are  in  the  town 
also  several  cotton  and  flax-mills.  The  inhah.  de- 
rive their  principal  support  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  at  the  assizes,  and  during  the  bathing 
season  ; and  from  the  fisheries.  Excepting  had- 
dock, all  kinds  of  fish  that  frequent  the  Irish  coast 
arc  ahundnnt ; as  arc  oysters  celebrated  for  size  ami 
flavour,  scollops,  and  lolislers.  A pier  has  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  fishermen  ; but  it  is  defective 
in  not  lieing  accessible  at  low  water.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fish  is  sent  by  land  to  Belfast  for  sale. 
Markets  are  held  on  Satunlavs;  fairs  on  12th  May 
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and  1st  November.  The  port  was  long  the  chief 
mart  on  this  part  of  the  roast ; hut  in  1687,  the 
corporation  having  sold  its  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  crown,  the  business  has  since  been  almost 
wholly  transferred  to  Belfast ; its  trade  lieing,  at 
present,  confined  to  the  import  of  coal,  and  the 
export  of  cattle  and  grain.  There  were,  hi  1863, 
365  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  most 
of  them  under  50  tons  burthen.  The  largest  vessels 
may  enter  the  bay  at  low  water,  but  are  prevented 
from  discharging  at  the  town,  through  the  want  of 
a landing-pier  w ith  sufficient  depth  of  water.  The 
appearance  and  manners  of  tne  inhab.  exhibit 
striking  indications  of  their  .Scotch  descent.  The 
lower  classes  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest. 
Though  wealthy  residents  are  not  numerous,  many 
are  in  a state  of  respectable  independence ; most, 
industrious  persons  attain  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  very  few  are  in  a state  of  desti- 
tution. 

CAKRICKMACROSS,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland, 
co.  Monaghan,  prov.  l ister,  46  m.  NW.  by  X. 
Dublin.  Pop.  2,979  in  1831,  and  2,063  in  1861. 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  in  which  is 
the  church,  a K.  Cath.  chapel,  which  serve*  as  the 
cathedral  for  the  K.  Uath.  bishop  of  Clogher,  and 
a Presbyterian  meeting-house.  A grammar-school, 
endowed  by  Lord  Weymouth,  was  rebuilt  in  1888. 
There  is  also  a dispensary,  a mendicity  society,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  a bridewell  Petty  sessions  are 
held  every  fortnight : a party  of  the  constabulary 
is  stationed  here.  Markets’  are  held  on  Thurs- 
days, and  on  corn  on  Wednesdays  and  Satunlavs  : 
fairs  on  27  May,  10  July,  27  Sept.,  9 Nov.,  and 

10  Dec. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON,  nn  inL  town  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  cos.  Leitrim  and  Ros- 
common, on  the  Shannon,  85  m.  WNW.  Dublin, 
on  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
1,673  in  1821,  and  1,587  in  1861.  The  town  lies 
principally  on  the  Leitrim  hank  of  the  river,  being 
connected  with  a small  suburb  on  the  Rosrotnnron 
side  bv  a bridge ; and  has  a church,  a R.  Cath. 
chapel,  2 Methodist  meeting-houses,  and  a co.  in- 
firmary and  dispensary.  It  was  incorporated  by 
James  I.  in  1613,  under  a provost,  12  burgesses, 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen,  and  re- 
turned 2 mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.;  but.  was  dis- 
franchised at  the  Union.  The  assizes  for  the  co. 
Leitrim,  of  which  it  is  the  co.  town,  are  held  here, 
as  are  general  sessions,  in  Jan.  and  July,  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  co.  court- 
house, gaol,  and  bridewell  are  in  the  town.  A 
party  of  the  constabulary  Is  stationed  here;  and  it 
nos  an  infantry  barrack.  A trade  in  butter,  grain, 
and  provisions  is  carried  on  by  the  .Shannon,  now 
rendered  navigable  to  Lough  Allen,  as  well  ns  by 
railway.  Yam  is  also  manufactured.  Markets 
are  held  on  Thursdays, in  an  enclosed  marketplace; 
and  fairs  on  18  Jan.,  *20  Mar.,  12  May.  6 June, 

11  Aug.,  14  Sept..  2*2  Oct,  21  Nov.,  and  16  Dec. 

CAKK1CK-ON-SUIK,  nn  ini.  town  of  Ireland, 

prov.  Mun»ter,  c<w.  Tip|»erary  and  Waterford,  on 
the  Nuir,  85  m.  SW.  by  S.  Dublin,  on  the  railway 
from  Waterford  to  Limerick.  Pop.  9,626  in  1831, 
and  6.636  in  1861.  The  town,  situate  at  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  Golden  Vale,  and  near  the^unc- 
i tion  of  the  cos.  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Water- 
| ford,  consists  of  an  open  area  surrounded  with 
j houses,  aud  a long  street  leading  to  a bridge  across 
; the  river,  connecting  it  with  the  suburb  of  Garrick  - 
beg,  formerly  C.-mngriflin,  in  co.  Waterford.  It 
has  a jair.  church,  a K.  Cath.  chapel,  an  abbey,  a 
nunnery,  a fever  hospital  and  dispensary,  an  alms- 
house, and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl  of  < >rmonde.  Some  traces  of  the 
town  walls  are  still  visible.  The  woollen  munit- 
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factnre  wan  earned  on  under  the  auspice*  of  tho  I 
Ormonde  family  till  the  close  of  last  eenturv ; hut 
all  traces  of  it  have  now  disappeared,  and  the  la-  j 
bouriug  pop.  are  very  poor  ami  miserable.  Tan-  ' 
ning  and  brewing  are  still  carried  on;  and  there  1 
is  a considerable  trade  in  grain  and  provisions. ! 
Large  vessels  come  up  the  Suir  to  Piltown,  al>out , 
4 m.  lower  down,  whence  their  cargoes  are  con- 
veyed to  the  town  by  lighters.  A local  act  autho-  ! 
rises  river  improvements,  which,  if  effected}  will 
enable  vessels  of  lurger  tonnage  to  discharge  at 
the  town.  Petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight. 
A party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed  here. 
Markets  are  held  on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  month.  By  u grant  of  William 
III.  the  par.  is  exempted  from  co.  rates. 

CARRON,  or  CARRONSHORE,  a village  of 
Scotland,  celebrated  for  its  iron-works,  co.  Stirling, 

‘J  in.  NE.  Falkirk,  on  the  Carron,  a si  ream  which 
falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grangemouth. 
Pop.  1,035  in  1861.  The  iron-works  were  first  set 
on  foot  in  1760.  The  Canon  company,  which  is 
chartered,  had  an  original  capital  of  50,000/.  sterL,  ! 
divided  into  600  shares ; hut  which  has  been  greatly  , 
augmented  since  its  formation.  The  Curron  iron-  I 
works  were  long  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland,  { 
and  were  for  a while,  perlia|>H,  the  most  extensive 
in  Britain ; but  they  are  now  fnr  surpassed  by  i 
similar  establishments  in  Scotland,  and  by  vast 
numbers  in  England.  The  works  are  employed 
in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  the  manufacture  ; 
of  all  kinds  of  cast-iron  goods,  whether  for  civil  or  i 
warlike  purposes.  But  they  were  chiefly  celebrated,  i 
during  the  late  French  war,  for  the  manufacture  | 
of  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  carronades  (so  called  ] 
after  Carron,  where  they  were  first  made).  Urnil*, 
and  such  like  warlike  instruments.  Since  the  , 
peace,  this  branch  of  business  has  boon  well  nigh 
annihilated,  except  for  the  supply  of  a limited 
foreign  demand.  The  company  convey  their  goods 
to  Liverpool  and  London  (at  both  of  which  they  . 
have  warehouses),  and  other  places,  in  their  own 
vessels,  which  vary  from  15  to  20  in  number.  The 
Forth  and  Hyde  canal  runs  within  a $ m.  of  the 
works,  so  that  the  access  to  both  seas  is  most  con-  i 
venient.  The  company  have  cut  a canal  from  the  | 
interior  of  the  works  down  to  the  Carron  Wharf  at 
Grangemouth,  3 m.  dist.,  on  which  lighters  ply  | 
and  carry  their  goods  for  shipment  at  the  latter 
[dace.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  derived  i 
partly  from  the  river,  and  partly  from  artificial 
reservoirs,  which  cover  about  260  acres  of  ground. 

CARTAGENA,  or  CARTHAUENA,  a marit.  ; 
city  of  New  Granada,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal 
of  that  repub.,  cap,  prov.  of  same  name,  on  a sandy 
peninsula  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  connected  with  . 
the  continent  by  a narrow  neck  of  land,  410  m.  X. 
Bogota;  lat.  10°  26'  X.,  long.  75° 34'  W.  Esti-  I 
mated  pop.  25,000.  The  city  has,  on  its.  E.  side, 
a suburb  called  Ximani,  standing  on  an  island,  and  1 
almost  as  large  as  the  city  itself,  with  which  it  ; 
communicates  by  a wooden  bridge.  Both  the  city  | 
and  its  suburb  are  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, and  at  a short  distance  from  them  on  the 
muinland  they  are  overlooked  by  a strong  fort 
placed  on  an  eminence  about  150  ft.  high.  These 
work*  arc,  however,  commanded  by  a contiguous  ! 
bill,  rising  to  the  heigh t of  550  ft.  above  the  sea, ; 
and  which,  instead  of  a fortification,  has  on  its 
summit  an  Augustine  monastery.  The  possession 
of  this  hill  has  several  times  led  to  the  capture  of 
the  city. 

t ‘artagena  is  famous  for  its  port,  one  of  the 
largest  ami  ls?st  on  the  N.  coast  of  S.  America.  It 
lies  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  between  the  peninsula  l 
on  which  it  is  built  and  tho  island  of  Tierrn-  1 
Uomha,  and  the  muinland.  The  anchoring  ground  1 


is  excellent : and  being  completely  land-locked, 
vessels  lie  in  it  as  if  in  dock.  It  had  originally 
two  entrances,— -the  Boca  Grande , close  to  the 
city,  and  the  Boca  Chica  (narrow  passage),  several 
miles  farther  S.  The  former,  however,  was  blocked 
up  by  the  Spaniards,  subsequently  to  Adm.  Ver- 
non’s attempt  upon  the  place  in  1741,  bv  sinking 
several  ships  in  the  channel.  The  Boca  Chica  is 
defended  by  two  strong  castles.  Cartagena  con- 
tain* a handsome  cathedral,  several  other  churches, 
convents,  Ac.,  and  some  fine  public  cisterns.  The 
city  and  its  suburbs  are  well  laid  out ; streets 
regular,  and  well  paved  ; houses  mostly  of  stone, 
anti  of  one  story  above  the  ground  floor,  with  bal- 
conies in  front,  and  lattices  instead  of  windows. 
A reeeut  French  traveller,  speaking  of  the  town, 
observes  that  it  presents  a melancholy  aspect  with 
its  long  galleries,  short  and  clumsy  col  (tains,  and 
streets  darkened  by  projecting  terraces,  Ac. ; but 
he  admits  that,  how  singular  soever  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses,  they  appear  to  be  well  contrived 
for  supplying  the  indis|)ensahle  luxury  of  fresh  air. 
The  great  drawback  upon  the  place  is  its  climate, 
which  is  intensely  hot.  It  is  not  unfrequentlv 
visited  by  the  yellow  fever,  and  is  infested  with 
tonnenting  and  destructive  insects.  The  import- 
ance of  Cartagena  ha*  greatly  declined  of  late 
years;  but  it  is  still  the  principal  depot  for  the 
giKKis  of  B«*gota,  Popayan,  and  (Juito,  and  has  a 
considerable  foreign  trade.  Its  artisans  are  inge- 
nious, and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  shell  arti- 
cles. There  is  regular  communication,  by  steam- 
ers, with  the  chief  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Cartagena  was  founded  in  1533,  and  was 
long  considered  a*  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Spa- 
nish possessions  in  S.  America.  It  was  taken  by 
a Corsican  pirate  in  1644,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  in  15841. 
ami  by  the  French  in  1697.  Under  the  Spaniards 
it  wan  a bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  a captain-gene- 
ral, and  of  one  of  the  three  tribunals  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  America.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  a 
bishop. 

CART  AGO,  or  CARTHAGO,  an  ini.  town  of 
New  Granada,  prov.  Po|Miyan,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Viejo,  a little  before’  its  junction  with  the 
(’aura,  165  m.  NN E. Popayan ; lat. 4°  45'  N.,  long. 
76°  x'  W.  Estimated  pop.  3,000  in  I860 ; hut  above 
10,000  previous  to  1841,  when  the  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  'I’lie  town, 
though  still  in  ruins,  has  a good  trade  in  cattle, 
dried  beef,  fruits,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  Its  whole 
district  is  rich  in  mineral  products;  its  climnte.  is 
hot  and  dry,  but  healthy. 

CARTHAGE  (Lat.  Carthago,  Gr.  Knpxn*-*").  a 
famous  marit.  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  with 
which  she  waged  a lengthened,  doubtful,  ami  des- 
perate contest,  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  situated 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Africn,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tunis.  But  such  is  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs,  and  so  complete  the  destruction 
that  has  overtaken  this  celebrated  city, dives  epnm , 
itadiijupte  asperrima  belli,  that  even  her  position 
lias  been  matter  of  di«|>ute  among  the  learned  ! 

Oiftcr*  1"  slta  Carthago,  e a pena  l segnl 

Dell’  alte  sue  rulne  il  Udo  nerb* ! 

But  the  plans  of  M.  Falbe  seem  to  have  put  to 
rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  situation  of  Carthage; 
and,  combined  with  the  learned  and  elaborate  dis- 
sertation of  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  give  not  oulv  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  form  and  situation 
of  the  city,  but  of  all  that  can  be  ascertained  re- 
specting it  from  the  most  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  ancient  authors.  Referring  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  wish  for  full  information  as  to 
this  interesting  subject  to  the  sources  now  men- 
tioned, we  shull  content  ourselves  with  stating 
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that  Carthage  was  principally  built  along  the  coast 
of  the  jieninsula  to  the  N£.  of  Tunis,  from  a little 
X.  of  the  goletta  or  entrance  to  the  lagoon  of 
Tunis  to  Cane  Carthage  (lat.  3C°5l'  30"  N.,  long. 
10°  26'  45"  E.),  and  then  round  to  Cape  Quamart. 
It  was  defended  on  the  land  side,  where  it  was 
most  open  to  attack,  by  a triple  line  of  walls  of 
great  height  and  thickness,  flunked  by  towers,  that 
stretched  across  the  )>eninsula  from  the  lagoon  of 
Tunis  to  the  sea  on  the  N.  The  harbour  lav  to 
the  S.  of  Cape  Carthage,  and  was  entered  from 
what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Tunis.  Having  less  to 
fear  from  attacks  by  sea  than  by  land,  the  city  had 
on  that  side  only  a single  wall. 

At  the  period  of  its  greatest  splendour  Carthage 
must  have  been  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  cities 
of  the  ancient  world.  It  consisted  of  three  prin- 
cipal divisions,  viz.  the  ZJyrsa,  or  citadel,  built  on 
an  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  /Esculapius; 
and  it  also  contained  the  famous  temple  of  the 
l’hcenician  Astarte,  the  of  Virgil.  The  Me- 
gara,  or  town  so  called,  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Byroa, 
along  the  triple  wall,  and  was  of  great  extent, 
comprising  extensive  squares  and  gardens.  The 
third  division  was  called  the  Cothott,  or  port ; this, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  artificially  excavated,  and 
consisted  of  two  great  basins,  an  outer  and  an 
inner;  the  first  for  merchantmen,  and  the  latter  { 
for  ships  of  war.  The  access  to  both  basins  was 
bv  a common  entrance,  which  was  shut  up  by  a 
chain  ; and  each  was  supplied  with  quays,  ware- 
houses, and  stores,  suitable  to  its  destination.  It 
was  in  this  quarter  that  the  seamen,  shipwrights, 
merchants,  and  others  connected  with  the  warlike 
and  mercantile  marine  of  the  republic  principally 
resided. 

Besides  the  public  buildings  already  alluded  to, 
Carthage  had  a famous  temple  in  honour  of  its 
tutelar  deity,  Melcorthus,  or  Saturn,  whose  altars 
were  sometimes  stained  with  the  blood  of  human 
victims:  with  temples  to  Ceres,  Jupiter,  Ac.  It 
had  also  all  the  usual  places  of  public  resort  and 
amusement,  including  a magnificent  forum,  a 
cirrus,  and  a theatre.  The  water  witliin  the 
precincts  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  at 
once  scarce  and  bad  ; and  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience thence  arising,  vast  cisterns  of  which  the 
mins  still  exist,  were  constructed  for  the  saving 
and  preservation  of  rain-water.  The  streets  were 
all  paved  ; and  this  essential  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  streets  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  the  Carthaginians.  Strabo 
states  that  the  pop.  of  Carthage  amounted  to 
7(>0,000 ; but  M.  Bureau  de  ia  Malle  has  shown 
that  no  reliance  can  lie  placed  on  this  statement, 
and  that  the  pop^  previously  to  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  by  the  Romans,  cannot  safely  be  esti- 
mated at  above  250,000  persona,  slaves  included. 
(Beclicrchca  sur  la  Topographic  dc  Cartilage,  pp. 
1-100.) 

The  early  bis  ton-  of  Carthage  is  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity.  All  that  is  certainly  known 
with  respect  to  it  is  that  it  was  founded  hv  a body 
of  emigrants  from  Tyre  ; but  of  the  occasion  and 
epoch  of  their  emigration  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  The  common  opinion  is  that  Utica, 
also  a Tyrian  colony,  was  founded  before  Car- 
thage ; and  that  the  foundation  of  the  latter  took  ' 
place  anno  1259  n.c.  It  is  probable  that  the  colony 
subsequently  received  fresh  accessions  of  immi- 
grants from  the  mother  country;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  one  of  these  was  headed  by  Eliza  or 
l>ido,  to  whom  Virgil  has  oscrit>ed  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  (L'Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dales,  iii.  414, 
8vo.  ed.) 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  inherited,  in 
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its  fullest  extent,  the  enterprising  character  of  their 
ancestors  ; and.  like  them,  were  principally  ad- 
dicted to  navigation  and  commerce.  After  ex- 
tending their  sway  over  u considerable  |wrt  of 
Africa,  they  began  to  make  settlements  in,  ami  to 
1 endeavour  to  subjugate,  more  distant  countries. 

| The  fine  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily  seems  to  have 
early  excited  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians; but,  though  they  had  several  valuable 
| settlements  in  it,  they  were  uniformly  thwurted 
■ in  their  efforts  to  effect  its  complete  subjugation. 
After  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  Carthage  inherited 
I the  possessions  of  the  former  in  Spain,  to  which 
she  afterwards  made  large  additions ; and  she  also 
subjugated  the  bland  of  Sardinia. 

Of  the  long-continued  struggle  between  Car- 
thage and  Rome,  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  our 
limits  permitted,  to  say  any  thing.  It  is  a fa- 
vourite subject  of  even-  classical  reader,  and  has 
been  ably  treated  in  many  modern  works;  but 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  Cartha- 
ginian history  of  this  memorable  contest,  and  that 
we  are  constrained  to  dejicnd  wholly  on  the  one- 
sided prejudiced  accounts  of  the  Latin  historians, 
and  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  reader  will  do  well 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  modify  most  of  the 
statementa  unfavourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Government — As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  allusions  of  other 
writers,  the  government  of  Carthage  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  constituted  of  an- 
cient times.  Like  tliat  of  the  mother  country,  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
monarchical ; though  on  its  first  emerging  into 
authentic  history  we  find  it  an  aristocracy  of  birth 
and  wealth,  with  a slight  mixture  of  democracy. 
At  the  head  of  this  aristocracy  was  a senate  ana- 
logous to  the  senates  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  and 
composed  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens.  Its 
member*  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous; 
but  all  statementa  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
their  election,  or  the  duration  of  their  authority, 
must  lie  purely  conjectural.  The  senate  had  the 
man  age  met  it  of  all  affair*  of  peace  and  war,  the 
arrangement  of  treaties  and  negociations,  and.  in 
short,  the  power  of  deliberating,  and  to  a certain 
extent,  of  deciding  upon  all  public  affairs.  Within 
itself,  the  senate  contained  a committee  of  104, 
called,  by  a round  number,  centum  viri,  originally 
instituted  as  a check  upon  the  encroachments  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  afterwards  became  a high 
court  of  judicature,  vested  with  such  authority  as 
rendered  it  in  effect  the  depository  of  all  the  sove- 
reignty which  lay  in  the  senate  itself.  Aristotle 
compares  this  committee,  or  council,  to  the  ephori 
of  .Sparta,  but  it  should  seem  that  the  pentarchies, 
or  tjuintptumciri , had  a better  title  to  the  com- 
parison. These  were  composed  of  several  bodies, 
each  consisting,  os  the  name  implies,  of  five  per- 
sons selected  from  the  gcrousia , or  committee,  and 
possessed  of  almost  despotic  authority.  They  had 
cognisance  of  all  affairs  both  public  and  private, 
and  apnear  to  have  constituted  a court  of  appeal 
in  the  last  resort  for  all  causes.  They  continued 
in  office  a long  time,  and  had  not  only  the  power 
of  tilling  up  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  but  the 
right  of  ehoosing  those  w ho  composed  the  tribunal 
of  the  centumviri.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a highly 
aristocratical  institution ; and  Livv  says  of  it, 
that  ‘ visjjfimn,  ri  fugue  omnium  in  iihtrum  j>oteslate 
erat.'  At  the  head  of  the  senate  were  two  magis- 
trates, or  iujf  cte*,  answering  to  the  Spartan  kings 
or  the  Roman  consuls.  Originally  the  right  of 
electing  the  sufietes  was  vested  in  the  senate  ; but 
in  the  decline  of  Carthuge  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  In  their  nomination,  according  to 
Aristotle,  regard  was  had  chiefly  to  birth,  riches. 
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and  popularity  ; and  a passage.  in  the  recently  dis- 
covered work  of  Cicero  (De  Kepublica),  in  which 
lie  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and  con- 
trasts them  with  the  Homan  consuls,  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  were  elected  for  life.  Their 
province  was  to  convene  the  senate,  in  which  they 
presided,  to  propose  subjects  for  deliberation  and 
to  collect  the  suffrages.  In  time  of  war,  one  of 
the  auffetcH  was  usually  appointed  general  of  the 
forces  of  the  state,  while  his  colleague  remained 
at  home.  Hut  besides  the  Buffet  es  there  were  other 
subordinate  magistrates,  with  the  nature  of  whose 
duties  we  have  become  acquainted  only  through 
the  Homan  writers.  We  hear,  for  instance,  of  a 
prafectus  morum,  preetor , (jutrstor,  6fc.,  with  powers 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Homan  magistrates  so 
called;  hut  these  statements  must  be  received 
with  great  caution,  considering  the  tendency  of 
the  Homan,  as  indeed  of  all  authors,  to  represent 
the  institutions  of  other  |>eople  as  corresj wilding 
with  or  analogous  to  their  own,  though,  in  reality, 
there  might  he  very  little  in  common  between 
them.  The  jieople  were  divided  into  guilds  or 
cor|>orations  ; and  though  in  the  infancy  of  the 
state  they  did  not  directly  participate  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  they  possessed,  from  the 
first,  the  inifsirtant  privilege  of  deciding  npon 
those  questions  about  which  there  was  a difference 
of  opinion  in  the  senate.  They  had  also,  like  the 
Spartans,  their  public  or  political  festivals,  at 
which  questions  of  policy  wore  discussed  ; and 
thus  public  opinion  was  enabled  to  exercise  a 
salutary  influence  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  LT|kmi  the  whole  it  should  seem,  that 
although,  as  indeed  might  have  been  expected  in 
a commercial  state,  the  influence  of  wealth  pre- 
ponderated in  the  administration  of  affairs,  still 
so  well  had  the  constitution  of  Carthage  l»ccn 
balanced,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nobles 
did  not  engross  the  whole  power,  as  was  the  case 
in  Sparta.  Corinth,  and  Home,  the  people  seldom 
or  never  exhibited  the  factious  spirit  of  the  ‘ fierce 
Athenian  democracy,' or  the  ferocity  of  the  Homan 
rnhble.  * The  excellence,’  says  Aristotle,  ‘ of  the 
Carthaginian  government  is  evinced  by  a single 
reflection  : though  its  origin  mounts  to  a very  an- 
cient date,  ami  though,  for  many  centuries,  it  has 
contained  within  its  bosom  a numerous  and  a free 
people,  yet  Carthage  has  never,  to  the  present  day, 
experienced  any  one  sedition  worthy  of  record, 
nor  has  it  ever  endured,  for  a moment,  the  cruel 
yoke  of  a tyrant.'  (Gillies'  Aristotle,  book  ii.  § 9.) 

Possessions  and  Com  merer. — At  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  our  scanty  means  of  information, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to.  trace  the  various  stages 
ofCarthaginianeiicruachmcnton  the  neighbouring 
territory  ; but  we  are  enabled  to  state  pretty  accu- 
rately the  extent  of  country  in  Africa  subject  to 
Carthage  at  its  most  flourishing  epoch.  E.  it 
stretched  to  the  Syrtes  and  the  confines  of  Cyrenc : 
S.  to  Lake  Triton  and  Mount  Atlas ; and  W. 
(though  this  point  has  been  less  accurately  ascer- 
tained) to  the  territories  of  the  Numidian  princes; 
while  in  the  same  direction  the  whole  African 
coast  was  studded  with  Carthaginian  colonies. 
Hence  its  subjects  were  divided  into  three  dif- 
ferent classes  : the  first  were  the  cities  on  the. 
coast,  such  as  Utica,  Hippo,  Zarvto,  and  others, 
which,  Like  itself,  were  colonies  from  Phoenicia. 
These  were  at  first  not  so  much  its  subjects  ns  its 
allies  ; though  at  a Inter  perns!  a supremacy  was 
conceded  to  it  which  soon  passed  into  sovereignty. 
The  next  class  consisted  of  its  own  colonies — the 
maritime  colonies  on  the  coast  and  the  agricul- 
tural settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  third  class  were  the  native  Libyans,  to  whom 
Carthage  had  originally  been  tributary,  hut  who 


now  submitted  to  her  authority.  These  were 
partly  a fixed  agricultural  people,  who,  from  a 
gradual  amalgamation  with  the  Carthaginians, 
were  called  Lihy-Phcenicians,  and  were  kept  in  re- 
straint by  the  agricultural  colonies  planted  among 
them  ; and  partly  nomadic  tribes,  whose  alle- 
giance was  partial  and  precarious.  The  agricul- 
tural population  onW,  which  the  Carthaginians  hail 
trained  and  accustomed  to  that  mode  of  life,  could 
be  treated  as  subjects,  properly  so  called  ; for  the 
nomadic  tribes  were  subject  to  Carthage  only  so 
far  that  they  paid  her  tribute ; and  their  hatred  of 
those  who  disturbed  their  aboriginal  mode  of  life, 
fomented  as  it  was  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  frequently  hrukc  out  in 
revolt  when  the  approach  of  an  enemy  gave  the 
signal.  Hut  the  Carthaginians  ap|»ear  to  have 
attached  less  importance  to  their  possessions  in 
Africa  than  in  other  parts.  At  an  early  period 
they  became  roasters  of  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
Islands  and  Malta.  We  have  already  noticed  their 
vigorous  and  long-continued  efforts  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Sicily  ; and  had  they  succeeded 
in  this,  the  foundations  of  their  power  would  pro- 
hnhly,  as  Heeren  suppose*,  have  been  established 
on  a solid  basis.  1 he  failure  of  their  efforts  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the  loss  of  Sar- 
dinia, that  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Homans 
seem  to  have  impelled  them  to  attempt  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula.  They 
had  also  several  settlements  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa ; and  it  is  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  (Fortunate 
Jnsuliv)  were  included  in  their  dominions. 

The  commercial  o|»erations  of  Carthage  em- 
braced the  whole  ancient  world,  and  have  only 
been  surpassed  by  those  of  Europe  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ami  the  passageto  the  East  In- 
dies by  the  (3a|»o  of  Good  Hope.  Hut  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Carthaginians  carried  their  maritime 
expeditions;  and  while  some  geographers  restrict 
their  limits  between  the  S.  coast  of  Britain  on  the 
N.  and  Cape  Bojador  on  the  S.,  others  contend 
that  they  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  even 
visited  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  a thousand 
years  before  Columbus.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  was  really  performed  by  I‘hce- 
nician  mariners ; hut  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  supiMising  that  it  was  ever  jierformed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  or  that  they  ever  approached  the 
shores  of  America.  The  only  really  authentic  in- 
formation, as  to  their  navigation,  is  embodied  in 
the  account  of  the  voyage  of  llanno  along  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa  ; and  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  localities  mentioned  in  it,  that  some  critics 
assign  to  it  a length  of  3,000,  and  others  of  not 
more  than  700  miles. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  modem 
times,  drew  attention  to  (he  land  trade  of  the  Car- 
thaginians lielongs  to  Heeren,  whose  researches 
have  placed  the  connection  of  Cart hnge  with  the 
central  nations  of  Africa  in  a clear  and  striking 
light.  We  have  already,  however,  adverted  to 
this  interesting  subject,  and  must  refer  those  wish- 
ing for  more  comprehensive  details  to  Heercn’a 
work.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  Africa  seems  to  l»e  alike  unchanged 
and  unchangeable,  *The  countries  to  the  S.  of  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara  are  destitute  of  two  roost 
important  articles,  salt  and  dates,  which  abound 
in  the  countries  X.  of  the  Sahara;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  S.  countries  have  ample  supplier 
of  gold  dust,  ivorv,  drugs,  gums,  and  slaves,  all 
articles  in  great  demand  along  the  Mediterranean. 
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Hero  are  the  wants  and  materials  that  go  to  form 
an  extensive  and  mutually  beneficial  intercourse ; 
and  the  oaaes  found  in  the  desert  and  the  camel 
furnish  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  It  is^  in 
fact,  carried  on  at  this  moment  by  caravans,  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  carried  on  by  the 
Carthaginians  and  negroes  2,500  years  ago;  and 
the  probability  Is  that  it  will  continue  in  time  to 
come  to  tlow  m the  same  channels. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  various  arti- 
cles of  Carthaginian  traffic,  seeing  that  they  most 
probably  Included  the  commodities  of  every  known 
country  and  clitnnte.  The  exports  from  Carthage 
consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  native  produce,  and 
of  those  procured  by  its  land  trade  from  the  inte- 
rior of  tnc  continent.  She  freighted  her  ships 
with  the  wines  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  and 
carried  these  articles  to  Cvrene,  the  Balearic  Is- 
lands, and  W.  Africa.  She  carried  on  a large  trade 
in  oils  and  other  articles,  which  she  sent  to  Ceme, 
the  ‘ ultima  thule'  of  her  African  colonies,  and 
received  skins,  gold,  and  ivory  in  exchange.  She 
procured  iron  room  Elba,  alum  from  the  I.ipnri 
Islands  anti  tin  from  the  N.  of  Spain,  the  Soilly 
Islands,  and  Cornwall.  The  Baltic  supplied  her 
with  amber;  but  whether  it  was  procured  by  sea, 
or  conveyed  overland  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  thence  imported  into  Africa,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  From  Tyre,  with  which  sho  always 
maintained  the  most  friendly  relations,  she  re- 
ceived not  only  trinkets,  glass,  pearls,  and  other 
ornaments,  and  Sidonian  cloths,  the  chief  branches 
of  the  industry  of  Tyre  itself,  but  cassia  and  cinna- 
mon, and  the  other  precious  spices,  which  were  im- 
ported into  Tyre  from  India.  Malta,  too,  supplied 
iier  with  articles  of  woollen  manufacture  equal  if 
not  superior  to  those  of  Tyre.  Her  traffic  in  slaves, 
which  she  procured  from  the  interior  of  Africa  ami 
from  Corsica,  was  most  important,  and  formed  a 
large  source  of  revenue.  So  abundant  were  slaves, 
that,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Asdnibnl  is  said 
to  have  purchased  6,000  at  a time.  The  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  Carthaginians  has  been  said  to 
be  of  a peculiarly  grasping,  jealous,  and  selfish 
character;  but  it  Is  not  entitled  to  any  such  dis- 
tinction, and  really  differed  in  very  few  respects 
from  that,  of  most  other  commercial  nations.  Her 
object  was,  in  as  far  as  possible,  to  monopolise  the 
trade  of  the  world;  and  in  this  view  she  practised 
most  of  the  favourite  schemes  and  devices  of  the  j 
mercantile  system.  The  privilege  of  trading  was  j 
vested  exclusively  in  the  citizens  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  slaves  or  tributaries  of  Carthage)  ; 
no  commodities  were  suffered  to  be  exported  or 
imported  except  in  Carthaginian  vessels ; the  trade 
of  her  colonies  was  restricted  to  the  mother  city, 
ami  the  ships  of  the  foreign  nations  with  whom 
she  had  entered  into  commercial  treaties  were  ab- 
solutely excluded  from  her  harbours ; but  this  re- 
gulation appears  to  have  lieen  dictated  more  by 
political  than  commercial  jealousy. 

But  though  Carthage  was  from  the  first  a trad- 
ing city,  it  would  lie  wrong  to  regard  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  a mere  nation  of  merchants.  On  the! 
contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that  they  found  j 
leisure  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  among  which  I 
agriculture  held  a prominent  place.  This  science,  ! 
in  its  widest  range,  was  so  well  discussed  by  them  1 
in  their  writings,  that  the  Romans  considered  them  , 
worthy  of  translation.  Nowhere,  indeed,  was 
agriculture  better  understood,  or  practised  with 
more  zeal,  than  in  Carthage;  and  most  families 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  produce  of  their  j 
commerce  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  soil.  All  accounts  concur  in  assigning  a high  I 
state  of  cultivation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Car-  i 
tbage.  * The  territory/  says  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  j 


411.),  ‘through  which  Agathocles  led  his  army, 
was  covered  with  gardens  and  large  plantations, 
everywhere  intersected  with  canals,  by  which  they 
were  plentifully  watered.  A continual  succession 
of  landed  estates  was  there  seen  adorned  with 
elegant  buildings,  which  evinced  the  opulence  of 
their  owners.  Vineyards,  olive-grounds,  and 
meadows  spread  on  every  side. ; and  the  whole  re- 
gion was  thickly  studded  with  the  country  seats 
of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the  other 
towns  in  its  vicinity.’ 

Revenue. — Our  information  on  this  subject  is, 
unfortunately,  extremely  meagre;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  revenues  of  Carthage  were 
more  considerable  than  those  of  any  state  of  anti- 
quity. They  were  derived  from  three  sources ; 
the  tribute,  levied  on  the  subject  and  confederate 
states ; the  customs,  and  the  mines.  To  what  ex- 
tent tribute  was  levied  in  time  of  |»eace  is  un- 
known ; but  examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove 
that,  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  tributary  nations 
were  very  heavily  taxed.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  contributions  paid  by  the  allied  states  and  the 
cities  along  the  African  const  were  in  money,  and 
by  all  the  other  tributaries  in  kind.  The  customs 
| were  levied  with  great  rigour  both  in  Carthage 
I and  in  all  her  colonial  ports;  and  in  later  times 
they  became  so  important  that  they  are  said  to 
have  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  state  without 
the  im(s>sition  of  any  other  tax.  The  mines 
funned  an  important  source  of  revenue:  in  work- 
ing these  all  the  inventions  which  ingenuity  and 
industry  could  suggest  were  rendered  available. 
The  most  considerable  mines  were  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain ; they 
gave  employment  to  60,000  slaves,  and  yielded 
about  60,000  drachms  daily.  At  first  they  l>c- 
longed  entirely  to  the  state;  but  we  afterwards 
find  them  in  possession  of  some  of  the  great  fami- 
lies, who  worked  them  on  their  own  account. 
What  use  the  Carthaginians  made  of  the  great 
quantity  of  precious  metals  which  they  procured 
from  the  mines,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty. The  circumstance  that  no  ( ’arthaginian 
coin  has  been  handed  down  to  us  will  scarcely 
warrant  the  belief  that  no  coined  money  was  em- 
ployed in  Carthage ; and  though  it  be  true  that 
many,  and  indeed  the  most  im[>ortant,  expenses 
of  the  state  were  not  paid  in  monev,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  a city,  whose  colonies  confessedly 
coined  money,  should  herself  lie  without  a coin- 
age. A singular  circumstance  connected  with  this 
branch  of  the  history  of  Carthage  is  the  contriv- 
ance whicli  they  made  use  of  in  their  colonies, 
nearly  answering  the  purpose  of  our  paper-money, 
or  bank  notes.  It  consisted  of  a small  piece  of 
leather,  stamped  by  the  state,  upon  which  a ficti- 
tious value  was  bestowed,  and  which  could  be  ex- 
changed at  pleasure  for  the  precious  metals. 

These  were  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state; 
but  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  Carthaginians  re- 
sorted to  other  means  of  recruiting  their  exhausted 
treasuries,  either  by  procuring  foreign  loons,  by 
legalising  piracy,  or  by  the  imposition  of  a pro- 
perty tax,  which  should  press  more  heavily  on  the 
rich  than  the  poor.  But  with  regard  to  all  that 
concerns  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  wc  are- 
still  iu  the  dark ; though  it  has  been  said  that  one 
of  the  pen tanchies  above  mentioned,  with  a magis- 
trate at  its  head,  formed  a ln-ard  for  its  manage- 
ment. 

Naval  anti  Military  Forces. — To  maintain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  the  chief  source  of  her 
prosjieritv,  and  to  protect  her  commercial  marine, 
ns  well  as  to  extend  her  conquests  and  preserve 
them,  rendered  the  formation  ami  support  of  vast 
fleets  ami  armies  indispensable.  The  ordinary 
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number  of  ship*  or  galleys  of  war  possessed  by  I 
Carthage,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
I’unic  wars,  was  from  150  to  200.  It  was  increased 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  when  their  naval  power 
appears  to  have  attained  its  highest  pitch : and  in  j 
the  fatal  naval  engagement  by  which  Home  opened 
its  way  to  Africa,  the  Carthaginian  fleet  consisted 
of  350  galleys  with  (but  this  is  no  doubt  exagge- 
rated) 150,000  men,  exclusive  of  transports.  Their 
war-ships  were  manned  partly  by  fighting  men 
and  partly  by  rowers;  the  latter  of  whom  consis-  | 
ted  entirely  of  slaves  bought  by  the  state  for  this  1 
particular  purpose,  and  amounting,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  to  50,000.  Ilut.  though  the  genius  and 
position  of  Carthage  naturally  led  the  citizens  to 
regard  the  navy  as  their  main  bulwark,  the  wars  , 
of  conquest  in  which  the  republic  was  perpetually  j 
engaged,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  foreign  pos- 
sessions, obliged  it  to  keep  large  armies  continually 
in  the  field.  These  were  composed  almost  entirely  j 
of  mercenaries,  collected  from  every  part  of  the  i 
world,  and  exhibiting  every  diversity  of  blood,  | 
complexion,  tongue,  garb,  and  weapon.  4 Extrci- 
tus  mixtus  ex  eolluvume  omnium  gentium  quibus  non 
/ex,  non  mot , non  lingua  communis ; alius  habitus, 
alia  restis,  alia  arma,  alii  ritus,  alia  sacra'  (Livy, 
28.  12.)  Hordes  of  half-naked  Gauls  stood  side 
by  side  with  bands  of  white-robed  Iberians ; wild 
Ligurians  were  arrayed  wiih  far-travelled  Naza- 
mones  and  Lotophagi ; Carthaginians  and  Phoeni- 
cian Africans  formed  the  centre  or  main  army ; 

I Balearic  slingers  formed  the  advanced  guard ; and 
lines  of  colossal  elephants,  with  their  Ethiopian 
drivers,  preceded  their  march  like  a front  of  move- 
able  fortresses;  but  the  main  strength  of  their 
army  consisted  in  its  light  cavalry,  which  was 
provided  in  abundance  by  the  nomadic  tribes 
which  Hanked  their  dominions.  All  these  tribes, 
including  the  Massy  lea  and  the  Maurisii,  the  Nu- 
tnidians,  the  nomadic  races  of  the  Syrte*  the 
Nazamones  and  Lotophagi,  were  acccustomed  to  j 
serve  in  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  receive  their  , 
pay.  The  heavy  cavalry  were  formed  from  Car- 
thaginian,  Libyan,  Spanish,  and  in  later  times 
Gallic,  levies.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Cartha- 
ginians could  raise  an  army  ot  40,000  from  the 
citizens  alone,  besides  the  battalion  called  1 the 
sacred  legion,’ which  consisted  entirely  of  the  elite 
of  the  Carthaginian  nobles,  and  amounted,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  to  2,600  men. 

Language , Literature , and  Religion.— -The  de- 
struction of  the  Cart  haginian  records,  which  w ould 
otherwise  have  throwm  a flood  of  light,  not  only  , 
on  the  history  of  Carthage,  but  on  that  of  the 
numerous  nations  with  which  she  came  in  contact, 
must  lie  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  losses 
the  civilised  world  has  sustained.  It  has  no  doubt, 
been  usual  to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  wholly 
immersed  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  thence  to 
infer  that  their  attainments  in  literature  and  the 
arts  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  Rut 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a foundation 
for  this  opinion.  So  far  from  commercial  pursuits 
being  unfavourable  to  literature  and  the  tine  arts, 
t heir  effect  is  distinctly  ami  completely  the  reverse. 
The  experience  of  Athens  andCorinth  in  nntiquitv, 
of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
England  in  modem  times,  Ls  conclusive  as  to  their 
humanising  influence.  lla«l  the  literature  of  the 
Carthaginians  survived  the  wreck  of  their  empire, 
we  believe  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  at  least 
as  valuable  intrinsically  ns  that  of  Rome,  and  less 
exotic.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they  began 
their  career  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Their  descent  from  the  Tyrian*  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity, gave  them,  as  it  w ere,  an  almost  intuitive 


knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts  and  sciences,  and  placed  at  once  within 
their  reach  all  those  means  and  contrivances  which 
both  facilitate  the  prosecution  of  commercial  un- 
dertakings, and  extend  the  boundaries  of  civili- 
sation. Surely  then  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  monuments  of  genius, 
that  the  rich  legacy  of  their  ancestors,  increased 
as  it  must  have  been  by  the  intercourse  they  car- 
ried on  forsrren  centuries  with  the  most  renowned 
nations  of  antiquitv,  and  by  the  researches  and 
inquiries  which  their  wealth  afforded  the  means  of 
prosecuting,  must  have  produced,  in  the  end,  a 
vast  accumulation  of  science  and  literature.  Rut. 
like  the  city  itself,  nothing  remains  of  all  this. 
The  only  traces  of  the  language  of  Carthage  are 
to  be  found  in  a comedy  of  Plautus,  from  which  it 
Ls  clear  that,  like  the  Plucnician,  it  formed  a branch 
of  Lhe  original  Asiatic  languages,  bearing  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  and  Chaldaic, 
with  a slight  admixture  of  purely  Libyan  idioms 
and  phraseology'.  The  voyage  of  ll&nno,  and  a 
few  other  fragments,  are  known  to  us  only  through 
the  medium  of  translations. 

like  all  colonics,  they  brought  with  them  the 
I religion  of  their  fathers;  but  the  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  it  Ls  very  limited  indeed ; and 
the  learned  disquisitions  of  Rochart,  Vossius,  and 
Munter,  on  this  subject,  have  little  other  founda- 
tion than  the  ingenuity  of  their  authors.  It  appears, 
however,  that,  like  the  religion  of  most  other  Asia- 
tic nations,  it  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  worship 
of  the  supjtosed  intelligences  of  the  celestial  lumi- 
naries, and  those  of  the  elemeuts.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Melcarthus  or  Raal,  the  Chronos  of  the 
Greek*  the  Saturn  of  the  Romans,  and  probably, 
from  the  sanguinary  rites  offered  to  him,  the  Mo- 
loch of  Scripture,  and  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  the 
goddeas  of  the  moon,  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  their  Hera  or  Juno.  The  Carthaginians  en- 
deavoured, in  periods  of  extreme  public  calamity, 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  by 
offering  up  some  of  the  noblest  children  of  the 
state  in  sacrifice  to  Saturn ; but  in  leas  urgent 
circumstances  children  of  the  slaves  were  the 
usual  victims,  and  even  their  immolation  was  of 
Tare  occurrence.  It  does  credit  to  Gelou,  tyrant  or 
king  of  Syracuse,  that  having  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginians in  a great  buttle  (anno  480  b.  c.),  he 
made  it  a condition  of  the  peace  which  he  granted 
to  them,  that  they  should  abolish  these  sacrifices. 
But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
Carthaginians  by  these  horrid  rites,  distinct  traces 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  religious  worship  of 
most  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  rather  to  be  re- 
ganled  as  one  of  those  deplorable  exhibitions  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism  which  have,  under 
other  circumstances,  lighted  the  autos  da  fe  of 
Madrid,  and  the  fires  of  Stnithfield.  Of  the  other 
Phomicinn  deities  worshipped  at  Carthage  little 
can  lie  collected.  We  know,  however,  that  they 
were  by  no  means  bigoted  in  their  attachment  to 
their  Phoenician  deities:  but  os  their  intercourse 
w ith  other  nations  extended,  frequently  introduced 
the  worship  of  foreign  gods. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  Again  observe,  that  the 
Roman  writers,  who,  while  they  admit  the  skill, 
address,  and  industry  of  the  Carthaginian*  have 
i depreciated  all  their  moral  qualities,  are  authorities 
! on  which  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  length- 
ened prosperity  and  great  power  of  Carthage  are, 
in  fact,  a sufficient  refutation  of  their  calumnies. 
* Arc  tuntuin  Carthago  habuisset  opum  sexccntos 
fere  annus,  sine  eunsiliis  et  disciulind is  the  un- 
willing admission  of  Cicero,  The  Roman*  it  should 
1 l*e  remembered,  despised  that,  commerce  and  iu- 
j dustry  of  which  their  rivals  were  the  successful 
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cnltivators,  holding  them  to  be  employments  un- 
worthy of  freemen,  and  fit  only  for  slaves  and  the 
very  dregs  of  the  populace : and  in  extenuation  of 
their  misrepresentations  and  anti-Punic  prejudices, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  they  knew  only  the  worst 
jwirt  of  Carthage,  that  is,  her  seamen  and  soldiers. 
These,  as  already  seen,  consisted  of  slaves  and 
recruits  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  allured  to  her 
standards  by  the  prospect  of  pay  and  plunder,  and 
held  together  only  by  a severe  system  of  discipline. 
The  fact  of  their  performing  so  many  great  actions 
with  such  materials  seta  the  abilities  of  the  Car- 
thaginian admirals  and  generals  in  a very  striking 
joint  of  view.  The  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  even 
md  his  troops  consisted  wholly  of  native  citizens, 
and  each  had  felt  that  the  fate  of  his  country  de- 
pended on  his  exertions,  would  have  placed  him 
on  a level  with  the  most  renowned  generals  of  his 
age.  But  when  we  take  into  account  the  quality 
of  his  troojw,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
w ith  in  a foreign  country,  depending  mainly  on 
his  own  resources,  and  thwarted  by  faction  and 
jealousy  at  home,  his  achievements  appear  almost 
miraculous,  and  place  him  above  all  the  com- 
manders of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  also  of  modem 
times. 

The  last  struggle  of  Carthage  was  not  unworthy 
of  her  ancient  reputation,  and  of  the  great  men 
she  hail  produced.  The  conduct  of  the  Romans 
on  this  occasion  was  most  treacherous  and  base. 
They  now  practised  that  bad  faith  ( Punica  fide*) 
and  contempt  of  engagements,  of  which  they  had 
gratuitously  accused  the  Carthaginians,  to  an  ex- 
tent and  with  a shamelessness  of  which  history 
has  happily  but  few  examples.  But  though  be- 
trayed on  all  hands,  deceived,  without  allies, 
ami  all  but  defenceless,  Carthage  made  a brave 
defence ; and  all  that  she  had  that  wus  brave  aud 
really  illustrious  fell  with  her  fall. 

The  Romans  having  glutted  their  vengeance 
and  quieted  their  fears  by  the  total  destruction  of 
Carthage  (b.  c.  146),  it  remained  for  a while  in 
ruins.  But  about  30  years  after  its  fall,  Cains 
Gracchus,  by  order  of  the  senate,  carried  a colony 
to  ( 'arthage,  the  first  that  was  founded  beyond  the 
limits  of  Italy.  Julius  Crcsar,  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  settled  in  it  some  of  his  troojis  and  a 
number  of  colonists  collected  from  the  adjoining 
country.  During  the  early  uges  of  the  Christian 
htu  it  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Africa.  It 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals  a.  d.  419 ; 
and  under  that  of  the  Saracens  in  1098.  Under 
the  latter  its  destruction  was  again  effected;  and 
Bo  completely  that  it  is  now  propriis  non  agnos- 
ct  nda  minis. 

CARTHAGENA,  or  CARTAGENA  (an.  Car- 
thago A'orvi),  a fortified  city  and  celebrated  sea- 
ls >rt  of  Siuiiii,  pmv.  Murcia,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
17  m.  VV.  Caj>e  Palos,  and  32  ra.  SSE.  Murcia, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Pop. 
27,106  in  1857.  The  town  occupies  the  declivity 
of  a hill  and  a small  plain  extending  to  the  har- 
bour. It  has  several  good  streets  and  houses, 
w ith  numerous  churches,  convents,  an  arsenal  and 
park  of  artillery,  and  a royal  hospital  of  great- 
extent.  The  \V.  division  of  the  city  is  occupied 
by  the  naval  arsenal,  with  docks  for  building  men- 
ol-war,  anil  a tine  rectangular  basin,  in  which  the 
ships  are  moored  during  the  time  they  arc  being 
rigged.  Adjoining  to  the  arsenal  is  the  bagne , or 
prison  for  lodging  criminals  employed  on  the  public 
works.  It  has  also  a foundling  hospital,  a school 
of  mathematics  and  navigation,  an  observatory, 
theatre,  and  circus.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of 
the  l>est  in  the  Mediterranean,  consists  of  a circu- 
lar basin,  opening  to  the  S.,  and  having  the  city 
at  its  N.  extremity.  It  has  deep  water  through- 
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out;  is  protected  from  every  wind  by  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  and  by  an  islet  at  its  entrance; 
and  is,  as  well  as  the  city,  strongly  fortified.  The 
excellence  of  the  harbour  gave  nse  to  the  com- 
mon saying  among  the  Mediterranean  sailors,  that 
there  are  out  three  good  ports — the  months  of 
June  and  July,  and  the  harbour  of  Carthagena. 
This  has  always  been  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the 
Spanish  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  large 
sums  have  been  expended  on  its  naval  establish- 
ments; but  these  are  now  in  a state  of  decay; 
many  houses  in  the  city  are  also  unoccupied ; and 
it  has  an  impoverished,  deserted  appearance.  The 
pop.  is  stated  by  Mr.  Townsend  to  have  amounted, 
in  1787,  to  60,000;  whereas,  according  to  the 
consus  of  1857,  given  above,  it  is  now  under  half 
that  amount.  Cables  and  cordage  of  the  esparto 
rush,  and  canvass,  used  to  be  largely  manufac- 
tured here,  and  large  quantities  of  barilla,  writh 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  formerly  exported.  Its 
trade,  however,  has  declined  quite  as  much  as  its 
naval  establishments.  A valuable  fishery  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  port  aud  the  adjoining  sea. 

The  city  w as  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  pos- 
sessions on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  anno  208  b.c.,  at  which  period  it 
is  said  by  Livy  to  have  l>een,  next  to  Rome,  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world.  Its  importance 
in  modern  times  dates  from  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

CARUPANO,  a town  of  Venezuela,  very  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Cariaco ; prov.  Cumana.  Pop.  8,600  in  i860. 
It  has  some  trade,  especially  in  horses  and  mules. 

CANALE,  an  ini.  town  of  N.  Italy,  prov.  Ales- 
sandria, cap.  diet,  of  the  same  name,  in  a fertile  plain, 
on  the  Po,  37  rn.  E.  by  N.  Turin,  on  the  railway 
from  Turin  to  Milan.  Pop.  25,463  in  1862.  The 
place  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe,  hut  its  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  public  walks,  and  it  is  at  present 
defended  only  by  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence 
of  the  morquisses  of  Montferrat  It  has  a cathe- 
dral, several  churches  with  fine  paintings,  nume- 
rous palaces,  aud  handsome  private  resiliences, 
several  convents,  hospitals,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, a college,  public  library,  theatre,  corn 
magazine,  and  niuny  silk  filatures.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  provincial  governor,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a bishop,  and  of  the  prov.  court  of  justice.  It 
originated  in  the  4th  century. 

CASAL-MAGGIORE,  a town  of  Northern 
Italy,  prov.  Cremona,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Po,  22  m. 
SE.  by  E.  Cremona,  and  21  m.  SW.  Mantua. 
Pop.  15,122  in  1862.  The  town  has  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  earthenware,  and  cream  of  Lartar; 
with  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  numerous  mills. 
It  contains  a superior  and  other  schools,  an  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  montc-di-pieta , 
and  ot her  charitable  establishments,  and  a theatre. 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  hut  it  existed  in  the  6th 
century.  It  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  inumia- 
tious  of  the  I*o,  by  one  of  which,  in  1705,  it  was 
laid  under  water. 

CANAL- NO V O,  the  name  of  several  small 
towns  in  Southern  Italy.  The  largest  of  these 
towns  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Naples,  and 
had  a pop.  of  3,816  in  1862.  This  town,  in  com- 
mon with  most  others  in  the  same  district,  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  earth- 
quake of  1773;  and  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  a similar  catastrophe  ui  future,  the  houses  are 
now  all  low,  and  of  wood. 

CASKRTA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  cap.  of 
prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  an  agreeable  plain,  16 
m.  NNE.  Naples,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to 
Naples.  Pop.  30,31 1 in  1862.  The  town  is  ir- 
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regularly  built,  but  hits  several  churches,  a con- 
vent of  noble  ladies,  a montr  di  pitta,  an  hospital, 
a military  school,  and  superb  Iwurarks.  But  the 
pride  of  Caserta  consists  in  its  royal  palace, l>egun 
in  1724,  from  the  design  of  the  architect  Yauvi- 
telli.  It  is  of  vast  extent;  the  two  principal 
fronts  being  each  787  ft.  in  length,  and  containing 
live  stories  of  thirtv-soven  windows  each.  The 
portico,  which  divides  the  internal  space  into  four 
courts,  is  truly  magnificent,  as  is  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  apartments.  The  vast  dimensions 
of  the  latter;  the  l*>ld  s|«m  of  their  ceilings  ; the 
excellence  and  lieauty  of  the  materials  employed 
in  building;  and  the  strength  of  the  masonry, 
claim  the  admiratiou  of  all  beholders.  The  jvark 
is  of  vast  extent,  as  are  the  gardens,  supplied 
with  water,  brought,  from  a great  distance  by  a 
noble  aqueduct.  A silk  manufacture  has  lieen 
established  in  buildings  attached  to  the  palace, 
which  produces  very  rich  and  fine  stuffs. 

CASIIAN,  a city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak,  in  a 
stony  plain,  ill  supplied  with  water,  95  rn.  X.  bv 
\V.  Ispahan;  lat.  83°  65'  X.,  long.  51°  17'  I*. 
Estimated  pop.  30,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  in  Persia,  and  is  indebted  for  its 
pnwqierity  to  its  extensive  manufactures  of  silk, 
car|>eta,  and  copper  wort*.  The  king  has  a hunt- 
ing-seat and  garden  about  3 ra.  from  the  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

CASHEL,  an  ini.  city  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Munster,  co.  Tipperary,  8G  m.  SW.  Dublin, 
and  95$  by  Great  Southern  and  Western  railway. 
Pop.  5,974  in  1821,  and  6,458  in  18G1.  The  city 
formerly  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster, 
and  in  1142  was  mode  an  archbishopric.  But  by 
the  act  for  reducing  the  numl>er  of  bishoprics  in 
Ireland,  Cashel,  on  the  demise  of  the  late  prelate, 
ceased  to  lie  an  archbishopric,  and  was  united  with 
the  bishopric  of  Wnterfoitl.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  main 
street,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the  houses  are 
mean,  and  exhibit  even*  appearance  of  poverty. 
Its  supply  of  water  is  very  scanty.  The  cathe- 
dral and  the  K.  Cath.  chapel  are  modem  and 
spacious  edifices.  Here  is  also  a convent  of  nuns 
and  a Methodist  meeting-house.  The  archbishop’s 
palace,  a large  and  well-built  mansion,  has  at- 
tached to  it  a small  library,  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  pleasure-ground.  There  is  also  an 
infirmary,  market  ami  court  houses,  a well-ar- 
ranged bridewell,  and  infantry  barracks.  The 
place  contains  many  ven*  interesting  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. On  the  rock  of  Cashel,  which  rises  pre- 
cipitously over  the  city,  are  the  ruins  of  Connac 
M'Culinan’s  chapel,  built  in  the  9th  century,  and 
presenting  a fine  specimen  of  ancient  Saxon  archi- 
tecture; also  the  ancient  cathedral,  in  the  |H»inted 
(bit hie  style,  the  castle,  ami  a pillar  tower,  all 
within  an  enclosed  area,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prosjiect  of  the  surrounding  fertile  district. 
There  are  some  other  monastic  ruins  in  the  city 
and  its  vicinity.  The  coqsiration,  under  a charter 
of  Charles  I.,  In  1639,  consists  of  a mayor,  seven- 
teen aldermen,  two  bailiffs,  and  an  unlimited 
miml>er  of  freemen.  It  returned  two  mem.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.,  and  sends  one  incm.  to  the  im- 
jH  rial  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Uefonn  Act, 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  mayor, 
liai lift's,  aldermen,  and  six  freemen.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  present  park  l>or.  extend  over  3,974 
acres.  Regist owl  electors  147  in  18G5.  The  cor- 
|Miration  estates  comprise  3,278  acres.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  Markets  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ; fnirs  on  26tli  March, 
7th  August,  ami  the  third  Tuesday  in  ever)’ 
mouth. 

CASHGAR,  or  KASCIIGHAII,  a considerable  j 
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I city  of  Chinese  Turkestan  or  Tartary,  of  which  it 
was  formerly  the  capital,  and  the  farthest  W. 
place  of  note  in  the  Chinese  empire;  on  the  W. 
side  of  a mountain,  in  which  several  streams  have 
their  sources,  on  one  of  which  the  city  Is  placed  ; 
140  ni.  XW.  Yarkund,  and  2,250  m.  W.  by  S. 
Pekin  ; lat.  39°  28'  X.,  long.  73°  55'  E.  Pop.  said 
to  be  alsmt  16,000,  exclusive  of  a garrison  of 

8.000  Chinese  troops.  It  is  surrounded  bv  a wall 
of  earth,  entered  bv  four  gates,  and  is  divided  into 
two  portions — the  ^lohammedan  and  Chinese  city. 
The  Chinese  governor  and  troops  occupy  a citadel. 
Cashgar  was  much  more  flourishing  and  populous 
liefore  a rebellion  which  broke  out  here  in  1826. 
(Burnett’s  Bokhara,  iil  192.)  Most  of  the  inhnh. 
are  Mohammedans,  and  speak  a dialect  probably 
of  Turkish  origin  ; but  there  are  some  Nestorians. 
(Ritter.)  The  upper  classes  are  opulent,  luxu- 
rious, and  extravagant ; the  artisans  ingenious  in 
working  gold  and  jnsj>er,  in  dyeing,  and  in  pro- 
ducing cotton  manufactures.  There  is  a weekly 
market,  especially  celebrated  for  horses.  Cashgar 
has  a large  trade  with  Bokhara,  to  which  it  sends 
a great  deal  of  inferior  tea.  porcelain,  Chinese 
silks,  raw  silk,  rhubarb,  Ax.,  and  from  which  it 
receives  Russian  and  other  merchandise,  including 
woollen  cloths,  coral,  pearls,  cochineal,  cloth  of 
gold,  velvets,  gold  and  silver  wire,  ploughshares, 
mirrors,  needles,  Russian  nankeen,  Ac.  The 
whole  of  this  trade  amounted  before  the  rebellion 
to  700  or  800  camel  loads  yearly.  The  intercourse 
with  Kokan  is  conducted  by  means  of  horse* ; but 
it  is  very  small,  owing  to  hustile  feelings  1m* tween 
the  Chinese  and  the  inhab.  of  that  khanak  The 
trade  with  the  country  to  the  XE.  and  the  Russian 
town  of  SemiiKilatinsk  is  brisk,  as  well  as  that 
with  Yarkund.  Cashgar  was  a celelnrated  com- 
mercial city  before  the  Christian  era  tinder  the 
names  of  Sule,  Chaje,  Ac.,  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Ptolemy,  Ebn  Haukol,  and  ninny  subsequent 
authors.  Its  territory  is  extensive,  well  watered, 
fertile  in  com,  rich  fruits,  the  vine,  cotton,  flax, 
and  hemp,  and  contains  numerous  considerable 
towns.  Under  several  dynasties  it  formed  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  The  Chinese  poos  eased  them- 
selves of  it  aliout  eighty  years  since.  (Ritter, 
Alien  Enlknnde,  vil  422,  490;  Klaproth,  Me- 
mnircs;  Calcutta  Journal,  ir.  655;  Humes;  El- 
phi  nstoiio.) 

CASHMERE  (an.  Canpira),  a prov.  of  X.  Hin- 
dostan,  dom.  of  the  maharajah  of  the  Punjauh ; 
consisting  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jhylum. 
chiefly  between  lat.  33°  30'  and  34°  30'  X.,  and 
long.  75°  and  76°  E.,  having  XE.  the  central 
chain  of  the  Himalaya  or  Hindoo  K(M>sh,  which 
separates  it  from  Thibet,  and  on  all  other  sides 
secondary  ranges  lielunging  to  that  chain,  by 
which  it  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  Runjeet  Singh  s 
territories.  Shape,  somewhat  oval ; length,  \VN  \V. 
to  ESE.,  aliout  80  m. ; breadth  of  its  central  plain, 
varying  to  30  m.,  or,  from  summit  to  summit  of 
the  opjKisite  mountain  chains.  50  to  60  m.  Pop. 
estimated  in  1832  at  800,000,  but.  reduced  by  war, 
famine,  and  disease  to  less  than  400,000  in  1860. 
In  1828.  an  earthquake  destroyed  12,000  people, 
anil,  in  two  months  after,  cholera  followed,  by 
which  10t>,000  |>crialied  in  the  course  of  forty  days. 
The  Himalaya  has  here*  an  elevation  of  from 

18.000  to  19.000  ft. ; the  Pir  Panjahl,  lielonging 
to  the  opposite  chain,  is  15,000  ft,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are  twelve  jiasses  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  via.  eight  to  the  Pun- 
jab, one  to  the  W.,  and  three  to  Thibet : some  of 
these  an*  open  the  whole  year,  and  two  are  13,000 
ft.  nbove  the  sen.  Cashmere  is  copiously  watered ; 
a great  nunilsT  of  rivulets  nnd  mountain  torrents 
from  either  side  unite  in  the  central  valley  to  form 
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the  Jhvlum,  which  intersect*  it  in  nearly  it*  whole 
length : many  lake*  are  spread  over  it*  surface, 
the  largest  of  which  i*  nearly  18  m.  across.  Gra- 
nite, schist,  limestone,  gypsum,  ami  slate,  are  the 
predominant  primitive  rocks;  some  fossil  .shells) 
have  been  found  in  the  limestone ; good  iron  i* 
met  with  in  the  mountains,  and  copper  and  lead 
are  said  to  exist  in  Cashmere : the  upper  soil  of 
the  central  plain  is  a rich  clay.  In  some  place*  | 
inflammable  gas,  which  jqmntaneonsly  ignites, 
e*ca|>ea  from  the  ground ; and  these  being  reck- 
oned |>eeuliarly  holy,  temple*  are  built  over  them.  [ 
The  climate  i*  healthy,  except  in  the  rice-grounds 
in  hot  weather,  and  appears  to  have  become  milder  j 
within  a few  years,  since  there  are  now  usually  j 
hut  two  or  three  yards'  depth  of  snow  in  places 
where  the  depth  was  formerly  ten  yards.  Toward* 
the  end  of  July  the  thermometer  stamls  at  95°  F.:  ; 
the  periodical  rain*  fall  only  in  light  showers,  hut  | 
the  soil  never  suffer*  from  drought.  The  chinar 
( Vlantanua  oriental!  s)  grows  to  a great  size;  tir 
and  deodar  forests,  walnut-trees,  and  much  jungle, 
alsmrnl  op  the  8.  side  of  the  valley ; the  X.  de- 
clivities are  comparatively  bare  of  trees,  but  are 
plentifully  covered  with  grass.  Kuro|toan  plant* 
in  a wild  state  are  common,  and  fruit-tn»ca  mime-  I 
ruua,  but  neither  palm,  mango,  nor  orange-tree* 
are  found : rose*,  iridea,  lotus-Howers,  and  others 
are  met  with  in  profusion.  The  elk,  and  bears  of 
large  size,  the  musk  deer,  no  bares,  but  plenty  of 
other  game,  various  kinds  of  serpent*,  six  or  seven 
kind*  of  fish,  and  a great  variety  of  insects,  are 
native*  of  this  region.  ‘Nature  ha*  done  much 
for  Cashmere — art  more;’  the  whole  valley  is  like 
a nobleman’s  park;  the  villages,  which  are  pleasant 
looking,  being  surrounded  with  immense  plane, 
poplar,  and  fruit-tree*,  and  having  between  them 
one  sheet  of  cultivation,  ‘through  which  the  noble  | 
river  wind*  itself  in  elegant  sweep*.'  Different  ■ 
kind*  of  rice  arc  grown,  but  they  do  not  arrive  at 
any  perfection ; wheat,  barley,  and  the  other  dry  ! 
grains,  are  more  cultivated,  and  are  said  to  yield 
a large  return ; saffron  of  excellent  quality  is 
planted  to  a considerable  extent,  and  some  of  it 
sent  even  to  Yarkund.  In  the  garden*  many  ! 
kitchen  herbs  of  cold  countries  are  grown ; tumijKS 
are  the  only  produce  yielding  two  cn>|»  a year ; 
the  apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  nut*,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  vines  are  raised.  The  wine  of  Cashmere 
resembles  Madeira,  and  acquire*  with  age  a su- 
jicrior  quality : a spirit  is  distilled  from  the  grape, 
which  is  used  freely  by  all  classes.  The  farm  im- 
plement* in  use  arc  very  inferior ; the  harrow  is 
unknown,  and  the  clod*  arc  broken  with  a kind 
of  mallet.  Neither  indigo  nor  opium  is  cultivated; 
the  peppy  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which 
are  used  as  food;  eight-tenths  of  the  people  eat 
rape-oil,  linseed,  or  sesamum,  instead  of  ghee  or 
butter.  Sheep,  which  arc  numerous,  arc  used  to 
cam*  burdens ; the  other  domestic  animals  arc 
horse*,  small,  but  hardy  and  sure-footed ; and 
cows,  which,  though  ill-shaped,  yield  excellent 
butter  and  plenty  of  milk ; bees  arc  kept  on  every 
farm.  The  principal  commercial  wealth  of  Cash- 
mere  is  derived  from  its  shawl  manufacture,  which 
branch  of  industry  is  thought  to  have  originated 
in  this  valley.  The  Cashmere  shawls  nre  the  very 
liest  that  are  made,  possessing  unequalled  fineness, 
delicacy,  and  warmth ; they  are  formed  of  the 
inner  hair  of  a variety  of  goat  (Capra  hircus) 
reared  on  the  cold,  dry,  table-land  of  '1  hibet,  from 
14,000  to  16,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
which  degenerates  in  any  country  at  a lower  ele- 
vation.  The  great  mart  for  the  shawl  wool  is 
Kilghet,  about  twenty  days’  journey  NK.  Cash- 
mere,  whither  it  is  conveyed  on  the  hacks  of  moun- 
tain sheep : its  colour  varies  from  white  to  ashy 


grey : about  ‘2  lbs.  are  obtained  from  a single  goat 
yearly.  At  Kilghet  the  best  wool  fetches  alsmt 
l rupee  per  lb.  In  Cashmere,  after  the  down  ha* 
been  carefully  separated  from  the  hairs,  it  i*  re- 
peatedlv  washed  with  rice-starch.  This  process  is 
reckoned  important;  and  it  is  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  of  their  valley  that  the  Cashmenans 
attribute  the  jieculiar  and  inimitable  fineness  of 
the  fabric*  produced  there;  the  thread  is  always 
dyed  in  rice-water.  After  the  shawl*  are  woven, 
thev  are  softened  at  a pnrtirnlar  spot  near  the 
capital,  where  most  of  them  are  washed  with  kritz, 
the  root  of  a parasitical  plant:  soap  is  used  for 
white  shawl*  only;  the  border  is  attached  last. 
'Hie  manufacture  of  n large  and  rich  pair  of  shawls, 
worth  250&,  will  occupy  fifteen  men  for  eight 
month*.  The  value  of  Cashmere  shawl*  sold  at 
the  annual  auction  in  London  is  rejiorted  to  have 
risen  from  103,000/.  in  1850  to  264,586/.  in  I860. 
(Published  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  shawl 
merchants,  held  at  Aroritsur,  24th  August,  1861.) 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  shawls  manufactured 
in  Cashmere  i*  steadily  declining.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Mogul*  there  i*  said  to  have  been  40,000 
shawl  looms;  in  the  time  of  the  Afghan  dynasty, 
when  Forster  visited  Cashmere,  this  number  hud 
I been  reduced  to  16,000;  in  1860,  there  were  no 
' more  than  3,000  looms,  and  two  or  three  men  em- 
ployed at  each.  The  manufacture  ha*  not,  how- 
ever, degenerated  in  excellence.  Kunjeet  Singh 
[ took  a manlier  of  shawl*  in  part  payment  of  his 
revenue  from  this  province  ; the  amount  of  which 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
1 the  maharajah.  Little  silk  i*  woven ; the  chief 
manufactures,  next  to  shawls,  are  writing  paper, 
lackered  ware,  cutlery,  and  sugar,  formerly  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  at  present. 

Cashmere  is  divided  into  36  pergunnahs,  and 
contains  10  town*  ami  2,200  villages;  the  chief 
town*  are  Cashmere,  the  capital;  Chupinian,  8,000 
inhub.;  Islamabad  and  Pampur,  2,000  inhub.  each. 
Famine,  cholera,  and  emigration  have  greatly 
thinned  the  population,  and  rendered  many  of  the 
village*  desert.  There  are  here  about  25,000  Brah- 
mins, who  are  the  only  Hindoos ; they  arc  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  native*,  being 
descended  from  a body  of  colonists  from  the  Dec- 
can.  The  Cushmeriau*  are  a stout,  well-formed 
: |>eople,  of  Hindoo  stock,  although  Mohammedans. 
Their  complexion*  are  what  would  in  France  lie 
termed  brunette ; the  women  are  handsome,  pro- 
j lific,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  Mogul  nobility 
of  Delhi.  The  people  are  brave,  active,  industrious, 
lively,  and  fond  of  music,  literature.  And  art ; but 
said  to  be  avaricious,  cunning,  and  proverbially 
false.  Their  language  is  a dialect  of  Sanscrit,  but 
their  song*  are  in  Persian.  Independent  of  its 
celebrity  for  romantic  licautv.  Cashmere  ha*  been 
always  regarded  a*  a holy  land  thoughout  India, 
and  as  such  ha*  been  continually  resorted  to  by 
pilgrim*.  The  source  of  almost  every  brook  is 
adorned  with  some  Hindoo  monument ; but  nearly 
all  the  remaining  temple*  appear  to  be  of  Buddhic 
origin,  and  by  their  peculiar  shape  remind  the  tra- 
veller of  those  of  Kllora.  Koran- Paudah,  near 
Islamabad,  formerly  built  of  black  marble,  is  one 
of  the  finest  ruins  in  India.  Abul  Fazcl  enume- 
rate* 150  Hindoo  king*  who  reigned  in  Caslunere 
previously  to  the  year  742  of  the  Ilegira,  subse- 
quently to  which  the  Mohammedan*  and  Tartars 
successively  hail  possession  of  it.  In  1586  it  was 
conquered  by  Achar,  and  Ahmed  Shah  afterwards 
annexed  it  to  Cnubul.  In  1809  the  governor 
asserted  hi*  independence:  since  1819  Cashmere 
ha*  belonged  to  Kunieet  Singh.  (Klphiustone's 
Caubul,  ii.  237-212;  Mr.  Davies’s  Report  on  the 
Trade  of  Central  Asia,  1864.) 
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Cashmere,  or  Skrinaour,  the  cap.  of  the  \ In  the  plain  near  the  lake  one  of  the  Delhi 
altove  prow,  on  the  Jhylum,  6,300  ft,  above  the  emperors,  probably  Shah  Jehan,  constructed  a 
sea  , lat.  33°  23'  N.,  long.  74°  47'  E.  Estimated  spacious  garden. 

pop.  65,000.  The  town  extends  for  about  3 m.  CASOLI,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov.  Chieti, 
on  either  side  the  river,  over  which  there  are  four  cap.  cant.,  on  a mountain,  12  in.  S\v.  Lanciano. 
or  five  wooden  bridges : in  some  parts  the  city  is  Pop.  6,215  in  1862.  It  has  several  churches,  and 
2 m.  in  width ; streets  narrow  and  exceedingly  . two  normal  schools. 

filthy;  houses  sometimes  three  and  four  stories  CASOKIA,  a town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov. 
high,  the  better  sort  having  fire-places  and  cliim-  Naples,  cap.  distr.,  3 m.  NNE.  Naples.  Pop.  8,918) 
neya,  with  sloping  roofs  of  wooden  frame-work,  ! in  1862.  It  has  four  fine  churches ; is  the  rec- 
over wltich  there  is  a layer  of  earth,  which  is  found  deuce  of  a jugtt  >1  instruction,  and  the  birthplace  of 
very  warm  during  winter,  and  in  summer  is  co-  Pietro  Martino,  the  celebrated  painter, 
vered  with  flowers.  Except  a fortress  at  its  SE.  i CASPE,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  in  the 
quarter,  formerly  the  residence  of  its  governor,  angle  between  and  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Cashmere  contains  no  building  worthy  of  remark. ; (Juadaloupe  with  the  Ebro;  58  m.  SE.  Saragosxa. 
Covered  floating  baths  are  ranged  along  the  bank  Pop.  9,410  in  1857.  The  town  has  a castle,  a par. 
of  the  river;  on  the  latter  many  different  kinds  of  church,  five  convents,  and  four  hospitals;  with 
flat-bottomed  boats  are  continually  plying,  bring-  manufactures  of  coarse  hats,  soap,  brandy,  and 
mg  rice  to  the  city.  cloth.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  extensive  planta- 

The  lake  of  Dal  or  Cashmere  stretches  NE.  the  tions  of  olives  and  mulberry  trees,  which  yield 
city  in  an  oval  circuit  of  5 or  6 m.,  and  joins  the  abundance  of  oil  and  silk : and  pastures  which  feed 
Jhylum  by  a narrow  channel.  It  has  been  much  30, 000  sheep.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  congress 
celebrated  for  its  beauties,  and  contains  many  of  the  Aragonese,  Catalonians,  and  Valeucians, 
small  islands,  one  of  which  derives  its  name  from  held  in  it  in  1412,  to  settle  the  succession  to  the 
the  plane-trees  which  cover  it,  besides  many  float-  crown,  after  the  death  of  Don  Martin,  king  of 
ing  gardens,  in  which  water-melons  and  other  Aragon,  without  sous;  when  Ferdinand,  son  of 
fruits  are  cultivated:  its  banks  are  adorned  with  John  I.  king  of  Castile,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
the  blue  lotus  and  other  flowers  in  large  number,  him  on  the  throne. 
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THE  progress  of  science  and  general  knowledge  during  the  twenty-four  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  has  made  it  impracticable  any  longer  to  render  that  work  a fit 
representative  of  existing  knowledge,  by  mere  corrections  and  supplements.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  advisable  to  re-write  or  re-edit  it  throughout,  and  thus 
to  make  it  an  entirely  new  work.  It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Editor  to  associate 
with  himself  writers  of  admitted  competence  in  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
work,  and  the  same  system  has  been  followed  in  the  new  edition  now  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  believed  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  hare  contributed  to 
this  new  edition  form  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Editors’  efforts  to  render  this 
work  a trustworthy  source  of  information  have  in  no  way  relaxed,  and  that  the  book 
may  therefore  be  consulted  with  confidence  by  all  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  each  particular  science,  with  the  details  and  history 
of  many,  and  with  the  main  facts  of  the  multifarious  subjects  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  present  day,  for  all  intelligent  persons  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  the  fourth  edition  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  former  ones,  but  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  on  which  the  dictionary  was  originally  planned, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  name  at  first  designed  for  the  work.  The  intention 
of  the  Editor  was  to  call  it  a ' Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,’  and  to  limit  its  con- 
tents to  a brief  explanation  of  an  exhaustive  list  of  Scientific  words ; but  after  mature 
consideration  it  was  thought  desirable,  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution,  to  limit 
the  number  of  words  included  in  the  Dictionary,  and  by  extending  the  length  of  par- 
ticular articles  to  make  it  a readable  book,  rather  than  a mere  work  of  reference.  In 
the  present  edition  it  lias  been  the  object  of  the  Editors,  while  retaining  the  readable 
character  of  the  work,  to  diminish  the  extreme  length  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  to 
increase  their  number  } but  the  total  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  Hew  Edition 
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is  considerably  increased.  It  h&9  been  found  that,  in  many  branches  of  Science,  and 
especially  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany,  the  omission 
of  terms  now  in  common  use,  which  are  requisite  for  students  and  collectors,  some* 
what  lessened  the  utility  of  the  work.  A large  number  of  new  articles  have  therefore 
been  added  in  the  present  edition,  and  the  whole  has  been  brought,  as  closely  as 
possible,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  pretended,  and  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible, to  include  all  the  terms  employed  in  any  branch  of  science,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  omissions  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  that,  practically,  a sufficient  number 
are  included  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader  and  the  non-professional 
student.  The  progress  of  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  Sciences  of  Comparative 
Philology  and  Mythology,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  rewrite  the  articles  which 
treated  of  these  subjects,  and  to  add  many  new  ones.  In  assigning  derivations,  the 
Editors  have  sought  chiefly  to  avoid  guess-work ; but  the  principles  which  have 
guided  them  in  thiB  part  of  their  task  arc  given  in  detail  in  the  general  preface  to  the 
work. 

A larger  and  more  legible  type  has  been  adopted  than  that  of  the  previous  editions; 
but  alt  hough  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  thereby,  and  by  the  large  accretion  of  new 
matter,  extended  to  three  volumes,  the  price  is  not  increased. 
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